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NOTE ON DOCUMENTATION 


Resolutions adopted b 7 the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council are referred to in this Yearbook by their official numbers, 
the number of the session at which it was adopted appearing in brackets after the num- 
ber of the resolution. Thus, resolution 137(11) in the section on the General Assembly 
refers to the Assembly’s 137th resolution, which was adopted at its second session; resolu- 
tion 152(VII) in the section on the Economic and Social Council refers to that Council’s 
152nd resolution, adopted at that Council’s seventh session; resolution 12(11) in the 
section on the Trusteeship Council refers to the Council’s twelfth resolution, adopted at 
that Council’s second session. The symbol used to denote resolutions adopted at the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s second special session is S-2; thus resolution 186(8-2) is the Assembly's 
I86th resolution, which was adopted at its second special session. The collected texts of 
resolutions adopted at each session are issued in printed form as separate volumes. 

In the case of the Security Council, separate volumes of coUeaed resolutions are 
not issued. The document citation of the original mimeographed resolutions is therefore 
given. The resolutions ate in general reproduced in printed form in the Official Records. 

In the case of other documents, such as reports and draft resolutions, the original 
citation is given. In many instances, for example in the case of the reports of the com- 
missions of the Economic and Social Council, these documents appear in the Official 
Records. "The BibUogiaphy lists important documents, giving both the original document 
number and a reference to the Official Reauds. 
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. Occasional references are made in the Yearbook to the Official Records where this 
was thought necessary, for example, in the case of revised texts. 

The main symbols used throughout the book are the following: 

General Assembly 
M- 

A/BUR/- 

A/Cl/- toA/C6/- 
A/C2 & 3/- 
A/AC14/- 

A/AC.18/- 

Security Council 

Sl~ Documents of the SecuntrOnindl 

S/Cl/— to S/C.3/— Dommcntsof the Standing Comminees of the Security Council 

AECI— Documents of the Atomic Energy Commission 

Economic and Social Council 
E/- 

E/AC.6/- 
E/AC.7/- 
£IAC.27h 

E/CN.i/- ro E/CN.9/ 

Trusteeship Counctl 

T/- Documents of the Trusteeship Council 

T/PET/GENERAL- and 

T/PCT.l/- to T/PET.9/- Documents concerning Petitions submitted to the Council 

In the case of the Intetoational Court of Justice and in the case of the United Na- 
tions Conference on International Organkacion at Sao Francisco the full citation is given 
for any documents cited. 

References ate made to the summary of verbatim records of the General Assembly 
and the three Councils where quotations are given. Otherwise, except in the case of the 
Trusteeship Council, it has been thought sufficient to specify the meetings at which dis- 
cussions took place, since the number of the meeting and the number of the verbatim 
record (e.g. A/PV.-; S/PV*-) or summary record (e.g. E/SR.-) are identical In the case 
of the Trusteeship Council, the meetings are numbered according to sessions and the 
records numbered consecutively beginning with the first session; a reference to the record 
number (e.g. T/SR.-) is therefore given- 

Dollar signs, except where otherwise indicated, refer to United Stares dollars. 


Documeots of the Ecoaomic and Social Council 
Documents of the Economic Comminee of the Council 
Documents of the Social Committee of the Council 
Documents of the ad hoc Committee on Human Rights (seventh 
session only) 

Documents of the fuDCtiooal commissions of the Council 


Documents of plenary sessions and reports to the Assembly 
Documents of the General Committee of the Assembly 
Documents of the six hfain Committees of the Assembly 
Documents of die Joint Second and Third Committee 
Documents of the ad hoc Committee on the Palestinian Question 
(second regular session) 

Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 

I, Historical Introduction 
n. The General Assembly 

III. The Security Council 

IV. The Economic and Social Council 
V, Non‘Self*Governing Territories 

VI. The International Trusteeship System 

VII. The International Court of Justice 


YHI. The Secretariat 


I. Historical Introduction 

A. ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF THE UNITED NATIONS ' 


1 . The Declarations 

The term ‘'The United Nations" was suggested 
by Franklin Delano Roosevelt. It was first used 
in the Declaration by United Nations, and at the 
San Francisco Conference it was unanimously 
adopted as the name of the new international or- 
ganization as a tribute to the late President of the 
United States. 

On January 1, 1942, the leptesentatives of 26 
nations* that were fighting against the Axis ag- 
gressors signed in Washington, D. C, a Declara- 
tion by United Nations,* in which they undertook 
to co-operate in winning the war and not to make 
a separate peace. 

The signatories of the Declaration subsaibed to 
a “common program of purposes and principles" 
embodied in the Joint Declaration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland dated August 14 , 
1941, known as the "Atlantic Charter”. The At- 
lantic Charter^ envisaged a peace affording to all 
peoples security from aggression, freedom to 
choose their own government, access on equal 
terms to the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world, improved labor standards, economic ad- 
justment and social security, freedom from fear 
and want, and freedom of the seas. The nations of 
the world, the Charter asserted, "must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force”. 

At the cloSe of the Moscow Conference on Oc- 
tober 30, 1943 , the Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, the United Kingdom and the 
U.S.S.R. and the Chinese Ambassador in Moscow 
issued a Declaration of Four Nations on General 
Security^ (known as the "Moscow Declaration") 
afiirming "that they recognize the necessity of es- 
tablishing at the earliest ptaaicable date a general 
international organization, based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, 
and open to membership by all such States, large 
and small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security”. 


2 . The Proposals 

Hie first concrete step toward the aeation of 
the organization was taken in the late summer of 
1944 , when the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations 
took place. The first phase of the Conversations 
was between the representatives of the U.S.S.R.,' 
the United Kingdom and the United States from 
August 21 to September 28, and the second phase 
between the representatives of China, the United 
Kingdom and the United States from September 
29 to Oaober 7. As a result of these Conversa- 
tions the four Powers reached a number of agree- 
ments which were embodied in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals.® These provided that an interna- 
tional organization, open for membership to all 
peace-loving states, should be established to main- 
tain international peace and security, to develop 
friendly relations among nations, to achieve co- 
operation in the solution of international economic, 
social and other humanitarian problems, and to 
provide a centre for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the achievement of these ends The or- 
ganization was to be based on the prmciplc of 
sovereign equality of states and the members were 
to be obligated to refrain from the threat or use 
of force in their international relations and to as- 
sist the organization in any aaion undertaken 
within the provisions of its Charter 

’For a fuJJer account, see Yearbook of the United 
l^ationt, 1946-47, pp. 1—50. 

Tn addition to the original 26 signatories, 21 nations 
subsequently adhered to and signed the Declaration. 

*For tact, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946— 
47 , p. 1; also U S Department of State Bulletin, January 
3. 1942, p. 5 . 

‘For text, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946— 
47, p. 2., also U S. Department of State Bulletin, August 
16 , 1941 , p. 125, and Cmd. 6321, H M Stationery 
Office, London, 19H. 

•For text, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946— 
47, p. 3; also U S Department of State Bulletin, Novem- 
ber 6, 1943, p. 307 

•For text, see Yearbook of she United Nafioni, 1946- 
47, pp. 4-9, also Dumbarton Oaks Documents on Inter- 
national Organization, U. S. Department of State, Confer- 
ence Series 56, Publication 2192; and Cmd. 6560, H. M. 
Stationery Office, London, 1944. 
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•Hie Proposals provided for four prlndpal or- 
gans of the organiration — General Assembly, a 
Security Council, an International Court of Justice 
and a Seactariat. The four Powers suggested that 
the structure and functions of these organs should 
be as follows: 

(a) All members of the organization should 
be members of the General Assembly and eadt 
should have one vote. Important decisions should 
be made by a two-thirds vote of those present and 
voting; other matters should be decided by a sim- 
ple majority. Tlie General Assembly should have 
the tight to consider general principles and specific 
questions relating to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, and should make recom- 
mendations to the members and the Security Coun- 
cil with regard to such principles and questions. 
It should not, however, on its own initiative, make 
recommendations on such matters while they were 
being dealt with by the Security Council. 

An Economic and Social Council should be es- 
tablished under the authority of the General As- 
sembly to "facilitate solutions of international 
economic, social and other humanitarian problems 
and promote respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms". The Council should consist of 
eighteen members, each elected for a term of three 
years. Decisions should be taken by a simple ma- 
jority vote. 

The Council should enter into agreements with 
specialized agencies in its field, co-ordinate their 
activities and receive reports from them. 

(b) The Security Council should consist of 
eleven members. Tiie United States, the United 
Kingdom, (he U.S.S R , China and, "in due course" 
France should have permanent seats on the Coun- 
cil Six other members should be clcaed by the 
General Assembly for a term of years each, 
three of them retiring every year. The Council 
should be able to function continuously and 
should have the "primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security”. 

The Security Council should be empowered to 
investigate and to recommend appropriate meth- 
ods of adjustment any dispute or stniation 
whose continuance was likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security. Any state might bring 
any sudi dispute or situation before the Council 
Tlic Security Council should be empoweted lo de- 
termine what diplomatic, economic or military 
measures should be employed to give elTect to its 
decisions and call upon the members to provide 
tlic assistance considered necessary. A Military 
Staff Committee should be established, under the 
authority of the Securit)' Council, to negotiate 


agreements with member states for the provision 
of armed forces to maintain international peace 
and secairity. Agteement w’as not^ however, reached 
at Dumbarton Oaks on the voting procedure in 
the Security Council. 

(c) The International Court of Justice should 
constitute "the principal judicial organ of the Or- 
gattization". All members of the organization 
should ipso facto be parties to the Statute of the 
Courc 

(d) The Secretariat should comprise the Secre- 
tary-General and such staff as might be required. 
The Secretary-General should be elected by the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council, and should be the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the United Nations. The 
Secretary-General should act in that capacity in 
all meetings of the General Assembly and the 
Councils and submit annual reports to the As- 
sembly on the w’ork of the organization. He might 
bring to the attention of the Security Council any 
matter which, m hts opinion, threatened inter- 
national peace and security. 

In the second phase of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conversations, the Chinese Government put for- 
ward additional proposals^ which were accepted at 
the time by the United States and the United King- 
dom. The Government of the US5 R. later agreed 
to join in sponsoring the proposals. They con- 
sisted of specific provisions that "adjustment or 
settlement of international disputes should be 
achieved with due regard for principles of justice 
and international law", that the Assembly should 
Initiate studies and make recommendations with 
respect to the development and revision of inter- 
national law', and that the Economic and Social 
CbuncU should promote cultural co-operation. 

In February 1945, Prime Minister Churchill, 
President Roosevelt and Marshall Stalin met at 
Yalta and agreed to call a Conference of the 
United Nations at San Francisco to meet on April 
25, 1SW5. China and France W’erc invited to spon- 
sor the Conference jointly with the United States, 
the United Kingdom and the U SS.K. The Chinese 
Government accepted the invitation; the French 
Gowrnment agreed to participate in the Confer- 
ence but decided not to act as a sponsoring nation. 

Tlie invitations to the Conference were Ksued 
on March 5 and sent to all nations which had de- 
clared war on Germany or Japan and had signed 


UniKj Nationi Information Orfranizaiion. Docu- 
ments of the UnileJ Nations Conference on Internathnal 
Orgam^ton Sen Franc, ico. 1945 {published in co- 
D^*l/G/1( Consrejs). Vol. 4, p 23. 
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the Declafation by United Nations. The text of 
the invitations induded a proposed voting proce- 
dure for die Security Council which had 
agreed to by the three Powers at Yalta. According 
to this procedure, each member of the Security 
Council should have one vote. Decisions on 
cedural matters should be made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members Decisions on other issues 
should be made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members induding the concurring votes of d^e 
permanent members. A party to a dispute, how- 
ever, should abstain from voting on decision? in- 
volving peaceful settlement of the dispute.® 

A Committee of Jurists from 44 countries met 
Irom April 9 to TO, 104^, m 'Washington, ot^ 
invitation of the United States Government, and 
prepared a draft Statute for the International Court 
of Justice on the basis of the Statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. Certain al- 
terations were suggested by the Committee, such 
as the insertion of a procedure for amendmePt of 
the Stature. The Committee considered thaf die 
question whether the new Court should or should 
not be a continuation of the Permanent Court vras 
one to be decided by the San Francisco Conference 
itself. On the question of the nomination of 
judges and of obligatory jurisdiction of the Court, 
the Committee submitted two altecnatlve teitts to 
the Conference ■ | 

3. TAe Charter 

The Charter of the United Nations was pre- 
pared at the San Francisco Conference, officially 
known as the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization, which met on April 25, 
1945. Representatives of 50 nations attended die 
Conference.® 

The Conference established four commissions, 
divided into tweh’e technical committees, tO for- 
mulate recommendations on various pares of the 
agenda assigned to them. The agenda consisted of 
"the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, as supplemented 
at the Crimea Conference, and by the Chines^ pro- 
posals agreed to by the Sponsoring GovemiOents, 
and the comments thereon submitted by th^ par- 
ticipating countries”.^® In addition, on May 5» the 
Sponsoring Governments joindy submitted a 
series of amendments to the Dumbarton Oak? Pro- 

Several important additions and alterations were 
made by the inference to the original Dumb^ton 
Oaks Proposals. The following are some of the 


main alterations, and the ptincipal questions dis- 
cussed by the Conference. 

A Preamble was added to the Charter, setting 
forth the common ends of the United Nations and 
the means by which they have resolved to accom- 
plish those ends. Since these ends and means, to 
some extent, coincided with the Purposes and 
Principles included in the two subsequent articles 
of the Chatter, it was found difficult to draw a 
dear-cut distinaion between the Preamble, Pur- 
poses and Principles. The Committee which dis- 
cussed the matter, however, recorded its opinion 
that the Preamble sets forth the intentions of the 
participating Governments, the Purposes consti- 
vivt sVit UTiVA-i Niv/ocs, 'isA 

the Principles serve as standards of international 
conduct. The report of the Committee emphasized 
that the provisions of the Charter were indivisible 
and that the Preamble had the same validity as 
the Purposes and the Principles.^® 

The provisions regarding membership were 
elaborated at the Conference 

A majority of delegations believed that univer- 
sality of the United Nations, with obligatory par- 
ticipation of all states, was an Ideal toward which 
it was proper to aim but which it was not possible 
to realize at once. The Conference made a dis- 
tinction between original Members and future 
Members and devised a procedure for the admis- 
sion of new Members. Original Members were 
those states which, having participated in the Con- 
ference or having previously signed the Declara- 
tion by United Nations, signed and ratified 
the Charter. Other states could be admitted to 
membership by a two-thirds vote of the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council To be eligible for admission, they 
should not only be peace-loving, but should accept 
the obligations of the Charter and be able and 
willing to carry out such obligations. The Cora- 

*For text of iDViraiions, see Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1946-47, p. 10, also US. Department of State 
Bulletin, March 11, 1945, pp. 394-95. 

*rhe invitatioa to Polaod, an original signatory to the 
Declaration by United Nations, was withheld pending the 
formation of a Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity. On April 30 the Ginference approved the 
admission of Argentina, the Byelorussian S. S. R. and the 
Ukrainian S. S. R. On June 6 Denmark, which had just 
been liberated, was invited to attend the Conference. 

^Documents of the United Nations Conference on 
Internationa Organization, op. cit., Vol 5, p 84. Doc. 
30/DC/5(l). 

"Ibid., Vol 4, pp. 888-96. Doc 2.G/29. G/29(a). 
see also 'iear'boo'k of the Vtiitei Nations, 1946-47. pd 
14-17. 

"Documents of the United Nations Conference on In- 
ternational Organization, op. cit, Vol. 6, pp. 446-49 
Doc 944 1/1/34(1). 
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mittee which recommended these provisions, how- 
ever, declared that the distinction between orig- 
inal and other Members "did not imply any dis- 
crimination against future Members".^® The Con- 
ference approved an interpretative commentary 
submitted by the Mexican delegation to the ef- 
fect that membership should not be open to "the 
states whose regimes have been established with 
the help of military forces belonging to the coun- 
tries which have waged war against the United 
Nations, zs long as those regimes are in power” 

A lengthy discussion took place regarding the 
suspension, expulsion and withdrawal of Mem- 
bers. Finally, provision was made for suspension 
or expulsion for violation of the Charter but with- 
drawal was not mentioned in the Charter. The 
Commission on General Provisions (Commission 
1) adopted a commentary which stated, inter aha, 
that "if, however, a Member because of exceptional 
circumstances feels constrained to withdraw, and 
leave the burden of maintaining international 
peace and security on the other Members, it is not 
the purpose of the Organization to compel that 
bfember to continue its co-operation in the Or- 
ganization".^® 

The Conference enlarged the competence of the 
General Assembly by inserting a provision that it 
may discuss and make recommendations upon 
"any questions or any matters within the scope of 
the present Charter or relating to the powers and 
functions of any organs provided for in the present 
Charter” except those being considered by the Se- 
curity Council. Although many delegations op- 
posed the inclusion of a specific clause providing 
for revision of treaties by the Assembly, the Con- 
ference gave the Assembly the more general and 
inclusive power to “recommend measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of 
origin, which it deems likely to impair the gen- 
eral welfare or friendly relations among nations”. 
The Conference also approved a commentary of 
Its Commission on the General Assembly (Com- 
mission II) that the right of the General Assembly 
to consider the reports of the Security Council 
should encompass the right to discuss and make 
recommendations upon them.*® 

The Conference decided that France should 
forthwith have a permanent seat on the Security 
Council instead of "in due course” as proposed at 
Dumbarton Oaks. It was agreed that, in the elec- 
tion of the six non-permaoent members of the 
Council, due regard should be paid “in the first 
instance to the contribution of Members of the 
United Nations to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security and to other purposes of 


the Organization, and also to equitable geograph- 
ical distribution”. 

After a prolonged debate, several proposals to 
modify the Yalta formula for voting in the Secur- 
ity Council were rejected. Several delegations had 
in particular opposed the rule that recommenda- 
tions for the pacific settlement of a dispute must 
have the concurrence of all the permanent mem- 
bers of the CounciL During the course of the dis- 
cussion the four Sponsoring Governments issued a 
joint statement explaining the application of the 
rule of unanimity of the Great Powers. 

According to this interpretation,** procedural 
matters were to include; 


adoption and alteration of the rules of pro- 
cedure of the Security Council; 

selection of times and places of meetings of 
the Council; 

establishment of agencies by the Council, 
invitation to a Member State not represented 
on the Council to participate in its discussions. 
It was further stated that no individual member 
of the Council can prevent consideration and dis- 
cussion by the Council of any dispute or situation ' 
brought to its artenrioa Nor can parties to such 
a dispute be prevented by any individual member 
from being heard by the CounciL 
Beyond this point, it was felt that all decisions 
and aaions by the Council that might initiate a 
"chain of events” which might, in the end, require 
the Council to invoke enforcement measures, 
should require the unanimity of the five per- 
manent members of the Council. This chain of 
events, It was stared, begins when the Council de- 
cides to make an investigation, or to call upon the 
parties to settle their differences, or to mice rec- 
ommendations to them. The only exception to this 
unanimity rule is that any permanent member 
which is a party to a dispute should abstain from 
voting on decisions concerning pacific settlement. 

The Conference provided that any Member not 
represented on the Security Council may par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the Council when 
there is a question of the utilization of its armed 
forces. 

A new article was written into the Charter al- 
lowing for the "inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defence if an armed attack occurs 
against a Member of the United Nations before 


^thU, Vol. 7, p 325. Doc. 1178.1/2/76(2) 

W VoL 1, pp. 615-16. Doc. 1210. P/20: 

Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 616. Doc 1210. P/20 

y?*; P- 1180.11/18(1). 

Ibtd., Vol. 11 pp. 711-14, Doc 852.111/1/37(1): 
text, see also Yearbook of the Untied Neiioni 19461. 
47, pp. 23-25. 
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the Security Council has taken the measures neces- 
sary to maintain or restore international peace. 

The objeaives of the United Nations in the 
economic and social fields were broadened by the 
adoption of a separate article providing that the 
Economic and Social Council shall promote higher 
standards of living, full employment, conditions of 
economic and social progress and development, 
solution of international economic, social, health, 
and related problems, international cultural and 
educational co-operation, and universal respea for 
and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion. The Economic and So- 
cial Council was established as a principal organ 
of the United Nations. Provision was also made 
for consultative arrangements between the Council 
and non-governmental organizations concerned 
with economic and social matters. 

It had been agreed at Yalta that the principles 
and machinery of the Trusteeship System should 
be formulated at the San Francisco Conference. 
The Conference drafted the Trusteeship System 
(Chapter XI, XII, and XUI of the Chanet) on 
the basis of a working paper prepared by the dele- 
gations of Australia, China, France, the US.SJt 
and the United Kingdom from drafts submitted 
by various delegations.^® It established a Trustee- 
ship Council as one of the principal organs of the 
United Nations. The Conference accepted an 
agreement of the three Powers at the Yalta Con- 
ference that the System should apply only to the 
existing Mandates of the League of Nations, ter- 
ritories to be detached from the enemy states as a 
result of the war and any other territories that 
may voluntarily be placed under Trusteeship, the 
placing of specific territories under Trusteeship to 
be left for subsequent negotiation between the ad- 
ministering governments and the United Nations. 

After some controversy, it was decided that the 
objectives of the Trusteeship System should in- 
clude the promotion of the progressive develop- 
ment of the peoples of Trust Territories towards 
"independence" as well as "self-government”. The 
Conference also drafted a Declaration on Non- 
Self-Governing Territories (Chapter XI of the 
Chaner). In this Declaration, Members of the 
United Nations administering Non-Self-Govem- 
ing Territories have undertaken certain obligations 
toward the peoples of these Territories whether 
they place the Territories under the Trusteeship 
System or not. 

It was finally decided that the International 
Court of Justice should be a new Court and not a 
continuation of the Permanent Court of Interna- 


tional Justice. Although several delegations 
■ wished to establish the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the 0)urr, the Conference decided that this should 
be optional so that the maximum number of’states 
might become parties to the Statute. The Confer- 
ence felt that the system of -nomination of judges 
by national groups for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice had worked well and adopted 
the same system for the International Court in 
preference to an alternative method of nomination 
by governments. A minority of delegations fa- 
vored the election of judges by the General As- 
sembly alone while a majority supported the elec- 
tion by an absolute majority of both the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. The Confer- 
ence added a provision to the Charter to the ef- 
fect that if one party to a case before the Court 
does not comply with the Court's decision, the 
other party may have recourse to the Security 
Council. 

The Conference added new provisions stressing 
the international charaaer of the Secretariat. The 
members of the Secretariat were required to re- 
ceive no inscruaioas from any authority external 
to the organization, and Members of the United 
Nations were to respect the exclusively interna- 
tional character of the duties of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and his staff. The Secretariat was to be re- 
cruited on as wide a geographical basis as pos- 
sible. However, the paramount consideration, it 
was agreed, should be the necessity of securing 
the highest standards of efBciency, competence 
and integrity. 

Miscellaneous provisions regarding the privileges 
and immunities of the United Nations, registra- 
tion of treaties, and treaty obligations inconsistent 
with the Charter were first introduced in and 
adopted by the Conference. 

The technical committee which discussed legal 
problems decided that it would be neither neces- 
sary nor desirable to make any explicit statement 
on the interpretation of the Charter. For the rec- 
ord, however, it stated that "the members or the 
organs of the Organization might have recourse 
to various expedients in ord^r to obtain an ap- 
propriate interpretation".*® 

The procedure for the amendment of the Char- 
ter, as adopted at San Francisco, differed from the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. On the proposal of 

“D<^menH of the United Nations Conference on Irt~ 
temathnel Organization, op. dt., Vol. 10, pp. 677-83. 
Doc. 323. 12/4/12; for text, see aho Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 2946-47, pp. 29-30. 

^OiKnmenti of the United Nationi Conference on In- 
ternational Organization, op. ctt., VoL 13, p. 710. Doc 
933. IV/2/42(2). 
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many delegations, the Conference provided for a 
General Conference of the Members of the United 
Nations to review the Charter. The Charter as 
adopted by the Conference requires ratification of 
amendments by two thirds of the Members in- 
cluding the permanent members of the Security 
Council, while the Proposals requited a majority 
of the Members and the permanent members. 

Finally, the United Nations Conference decided 
that the Charter should come into force when the 
five Great Powers and a majority of other signa- 
tories ratified the instrument, Representatives of 
all the 50 nations present at the Conference signed 
the Charter on June 26, 1945.®“ It was duly ratified 
and came into force on October 24, 1945. 


4. The Preparatory Commission 

On June 26, 1945, when the delegates to the 
San Francisco Conference signed the Charter of 
the United Nations, they affixed their signatures 
at the same time to an agreement on Interim Ar- 
rangements. This agreement established a Prepara- 
tory Commission of the United Nations for the 
purpose of making provisional arrangements for 
the first sessions of the General Assembly and the 
Councils, for the establishment of the Secretariat 
and for the convening of the International Coun 
of Justice. The Commission consisted of one rep- 
resentative of each government signatory ro the 
Giartet. 

The Interim Arrangements also provided for an 
Executive Committee of the Commission, to con- 
sist of one representative of each of the fourteen 
governments which had been represented on the 
Executive Committee of the Conference: Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, U.S S R,, United 
Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia. 

At its first meeting, held in San Francisco on 
June 27, 1945, the Commission agreed that the 
Executive Committee should carry on, in London, 
the work of the Commission and should call the 
full Preparatory Covimission to meet again as soon 
as possible after the Charter had come into force. 

The Executive Committee met in London on 
August 16, and reported its recommendations to 
the Preparatory Commission, which convened 
again on November 24, 1945. The report of the 
Executive Committee^^ served as the basis for the 
Preparatory Commission’s discussions. 

The work of the Commission was embodied in 
a Report of the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations, adopted on December 23, 1945.~ 


'The report included provisional rules of procedure 
recommended for adoption at the first sessions of 
the General Assembly and the Councils, and pro- 
visional agenda for the first sessions of the General 
Assembly, the Security Coimcil and the Economic 
add Social Council The Commission approved a 
draft resolution to be adopted by die Geneial As- 
sembly billing on Mandatory Powers to undertake 
practical steps so that Trusteeship Agreements 
could be submitted for approval preferably not 
later than the second part of the first session of the 
General Assembly. It recommended the adoption 
by the General Assembly of provisional staff regu- 
lations drafted by a special sub-committee of the 
Commission. Among other documents trans- 
mitted by the Preparatory Commission to the 
General Assembly were: a Study and a Draft Con- 
vention regarding Privileges and Immunities of 
the United Nations, a report from its Technical 
Advisory Committee concerning the funaions, 
policies and activities of the Department of Public 
Information in the Secretariat, and draft provi- 
sional financial regulations, submitted by an Ad- 
visory Committee established by the Commission, 
togeAer with the observations of certain delega- 
tions. 

The Commission recommended that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should establish six Main Commit- 
rees (Political and Security; Economic and Finan- 
cial; Social, Humanitarian and Cultural; Trustee- 
ship; Administrative and Budgetary; Legal), two 
Procedural Committees (Credentials Committee 
and General Committee), two Standing Commit- 
tees (Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions and Committee on Contri- 
butions) and such ad hoc committees as might be 
requited from time to time. The Security Council 
was advised to adopt, at its first meeting, a direc- 
tive requesting the Chiefs of Staff of the per- 
manent members of the Council to meet at a 
given place and to constitute a Military Staff Com- 
mittee. 

In its report, the Commission also recommended 
that the Economic and Social Council should es- 
tablish at its first session a Commission on Human 

"A space was left among the original signatories for 
Poland, since the com^sition of its Provisional Govetn- 
meot of National Unity was not announced until June 
28, too late for a Polish representative to attend the Oin- 
ferencs. Poland signed the Charter on Oaober 15, 1945. 
There ate, thetefote, 51 original Membets of the United 
Nations. 

'^Report by the Executive Committee to the Preparatory 
Cammtstion of the United Nationi. Preparatory Commis- 
sion of United Nations, 1945. (PC/EX/lX3/Rev.l). 

'^Report of the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations, Published for the United Nations by H. M. Sta- 
tioaeiy Office, London, 1946. (PC/20) . 
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Rights, aa Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion, a Temporary Social Commission, a Statistical 
Commission and a Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
and consider the desirability of establishing a 
Demographic Commission, a Temporary Trans- 
port and Communications Commission, a Fiscal 
Commission, and a Co-ordination Commission. 
The report included a number of observations "to 
serve as a guide to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in its negotiations with specialiaed agencies”. 

The Commission approved the action of its 
Executive Secretary, who had issued invitations 
for the nomination of candidates for the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice so that these nominations 
might be made before the first sessions of the 
General Assembly and the Security Council, and 
recommended that the Assembly should take the 
necessary steps for the convening of the Court. 
The Commission also adopted a resolution stating 
that it would welcome measures for the dissolution 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
the League of Nations. 

It was the opinion of the Commission that the 
Secretary-General’s freedom to organize the Secre- 
tariat should not be restricted by too detailed rec- 
ommendations. The Commission made only a 
few broad recommendations. It rejeaed the view 
that separate secietatiats should be established for 
each of the principal organs of the United Nations 
and recommended that the Secretariat should be 
organized on a functional basis and divided into 
eight principal depanments (Security Council Af- 
fairs, Economic Affairs, Social Affairs, Trusteeship 
and Non-Self-Governing Territorjes, Public In- 
formation, Legal, Conference and General Services, 
and Administrative and Financial Services). It 
proposed that the Secretary-General should take 
the necessary steps to co-ordinate the activities of 
the two departments concerned with economic and 
social affairs. The Commission rejected a proposal 
requiring that appointments of staff members 
should be made only with the concurrence of the 
governments of the candidates concerned It rec- 
ommended that the Sectetaty-General should es- 


tablish an International Civil Service Commission 
after consultation with the heads of the specialized 
agencies. 

The Preparatory Commission discussed other 
matters such as registration of treaties, privileges 
and immunities, headquarters and the transfer of 
assets of the League of Nations. It recommended 
that the Secretary-General should work out details 
for the registration and publication of treaties and 
that the General Assembly should consider inviting 
non-members to send their treaties and agree- 
ments to the Secretacy-Genetal and inviting all 
states to send for publication treaties concluded 
before the Charter came into force which were not 
included in the League of Nations Treaty Series. 
It reminded the Member nations of their obligation 
under the Charter to accord the United Nations 
the privileges and immunities necessary for the 
performance of its duties, and recommended a re- 
consideration of the privileges and immunities of 
the specialized agencies contained in their respec- 
tive constitutions with a view to their co-ordina- 
tion with any convention ultimately adopted by 
the United Nations. The Commission recom- 
mended the establishment of the permanent head- 
quaners of the United Nations in the United 
States and set up an interim committee to ex- 
amine specific sites. 

Although there was general agreement that the 
United Nations should take over certain of the 
functions, powers, aaivities and assets of the 
League of Nations, several delegates opposed the 
transfer of political funaions and even certain 
non-political functions exercised by the League 
under international agreements. The Preparatory 
Commission, therefore, recommended that the 
United Nations should take over only custodial, 
techuioJ and non-political functions belonging to 
the League and reserve its right not to assume any 
particular function or power. It appointed a Com- 
mittee to negotiate with the League of Nations 
Supervisory Committee in order to devise a com- 
mon plan for the transfer of assets of the League 
to the United Nations. 


B. THE UNITED NATIONS EROM JANUARY 1946 TO JUNE 1947 


The following is a brief summary of the activi- 
ties of the United Nations from the first meeting 
of the General Assembly in London on January 
10, 1946, until June 30, 1947. These activities are 
described in detail in the Yearbook of the United 
stations, 1946-47. 


Although during this time — the initial period 
of the United Nations — organizational matters re- 
quited much thou^c and work, the United Na- 
tions was also called upon to deal with substantive 
issues from the ’first moment. For the convenience 
of the reader, the two aspects of the United Na- 
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tions’ work, the organizational and the substanrive, 
are dealt with separately in this resume. 

1 . Organizational Developments to 
June 30, 1947 ' 

During this period all the principal organs of 
the United Nations were established and began 
their operations. By June 30 each organ had 
adopted at least provisional rules of procedure 
and had elaborated its own organization and 
structure. 

At the first part of its first session (January 10 
to February 14, 1946), the General Assembly 
eleaed the six non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, the eighteen membets of the 
Economic and Social Council, and, in con/unaion 
with the Security Council, the fifteen judges of the 
International Coun of Justice. The Assembly, on 
February 1, 1946, on the recommendation of the 
Security Council, also appointed, in the person of 
Trygve Lie (Norway), the first Secretary-General 
of the United Nations The only major organ 
provided in the Charter of the United Nations 
which was not established during the first part of 
the General Assembly's first session was the Trus- 
teeship Council, but this gap in the organization 
was filled in during the second patt of the first 
session, which took place in New York between 
October 23 and December 15, 1946. Following 
the approval of Trusteeship Agreements sub- 
mitted by five Administering Authorities, the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 14, 1946, elected two 
members which, with the five Adminiscering Au- 
thorities and the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council which were not Administering Au- 
thorities, in accordance with the Charter, formed 
the Trusteeship Council (making a total of ten 
members). The Trusteeship Council has since 
been enlarged to twelve members 

During the first part of its first session the Gen- 
eral Assembly decided on its own committee 
struCTute. It decided that there should be six Main 
Committees to deal, respectively, with the follow- 
ing categories of questions: political and security; 
economic and financial; social, humanitarian and 
Cultural; Trusteeship; administtative.and budgetary; 
and legal The Assembly also established two pro- 
cedural committees, the General Committee and 
the Credentials Committee, and two standing aun- 
mittees, the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions and the Conuntetee 
on Contributions. 

Two major commissions were established whidi 


report to the Seciiri^ Council; the Atomic Energy 
Commission, established by the General Assembly - 
on January 24, 1946, but responsible to the Se- 
curity Council on matters affecting security; and 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments, es- 
tablished by the Council itself on February 13, 
1947. 

The Economic and Social Council developed the 
most complex organization of any of the United 
Nations organs. By the end of June 1947 nine 
funaional commissions— dealing lespeaively with 
economic and employment matters, ttansport-and 
corntniini cat inns, fiscal questions, statistical ques- 
tions, popidation questions, human rights, the 
status of women, social matters, and narcotic drugs' 
— ^with five sub-commissions and two regional 
economic commissions, for Europe and for Asia 
and the Far East, had been established. Other sub- 
sidiary bodies functioning under the Council's 
authority were the United Nations Inteinational 
Children’s Emergency Fund, established by the 
General Assembly on December 11, 1946, and the 
Supervisory Body and Permanent Central Opium 
Board, bodies concerned with the mternational 
control of narcotic drugs which had been taken 
over from the League of Nations. During the 
period, agreements bringing four specialized 
agencies into relationship with the United Nations 
were negotiated by the committee of the Economic 
and Social Council established for the purpose and 
were approved by the General Assembly. These 
four specialized agencies were; the International 
Labour Organisation, the Food and Agriculture 
Ot^ization oL the United Nations, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization and the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. Negotiations for agreements with other 
inter-governmental organizations were authorized. 
Forty-three non-governmental organizations were 
granted consultative status by the Economic and 
Social Council, and seven of these were placed in 
category "A" and given the right to suggest items 
for inclusion in the Council’s agenda. 

The Trusteeship Council had not, up to June 
30, 1947, established any permanent subsidiary 
bodies. 

During the first part of its first session, on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1946, the General Assembly decided on 
the administrative organization of the Secretariat. 
According to its decisions, the Secretariat was 
organized into eight principal units — the Depart- 
ment of Security Council Affairs, the Department 
trf Economic Affairs, the Department of Social 
Affairs, the Department of Trusteeship and In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
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the Department of Public , Information, the Legal 
Department, Conference and General Services, and 
Administrative ^d Financial Services. At the same 
time -the General Assembl 7 adopted Provisional 
Staff Regulations. By the end of the period the 
staff employed by the United Nations numbered 
approximately 3,000 and was drawn 'from 59 
nationalities. 

The first part of the first session of the General 
Assembly was held in London, and during that 
session the General Assembly decided that both 
the .permanent and interim headquarters of the 
organization should be located in the United States. 
On MarA 6, 194S, the interim headquarters of the 
United Nations was established at Hunter College, 
Bronx, New York. During April an agreement was 
signed taking over the Gty Building at Flushing 
Meadow for the sessions of the General Assembly 
and part of the Sperry Plant at Lake Success, Long 
Island, for the Secretariat. The Seaetariat moved 
to Lake Success m the middle of August 1946, and 
the second part of the first session of the General 
Assembly (from October 23 to December 15, 
1946) was held at Flushing Meadow, 

At this session the General Assembly, on De* 
cember 14, 1946, chose a location in New York 
City as the site for the permanent headquarters of 
the United Nations, accepting an offer made by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to contribute $8,500,000*® 
to make possible the acquisition by the organiza* 
tion of the traa of land in question, i.e., the area 
'bounded by First Avenue, East 48th Street, the 
East River and East 42nd Street Certain adjacent 
parcels of land which were not available to Mr. 
Rockefeller were given to the United Nations by 
the City of New York. 

The assets of the League of Nations were trans- 
ferred to the United Nations, under a Common 
Plan approved by the General Assembly on Febru- 
ary 12, 1946, and by the final Assembly of the 
League of Nations on April 18, 1946. The effective 
date of the transfer was August 1, 1946. The 
United Nations also made arrangements to take 
over certain substantive work of the Xeague of 
Nations. 

The budgets of the organization for the years 
1946 and 1947 were approved by the General 
Assembly at $19,390,000 and $27,740,000, re- 
speaively. The Assembly also provided for a 
Working Capital Fund of $25,000,000 for 1946 
and $20,000,000 for 1947, and adopted a scale of 
contributions, determining the proponion of the 
budget and capital fund to be contributed by each 
Member State. 


2. Sessions of Major United Nations 
Organs 

By June 30, 1947, the major organs of the 
United Nations had been in session as follows: 

General Assembly 

First Session January 10- 

FitscPart London Febmary 14, 

1946 

Second Part New York Oaober23- 

(Flushing) December 15, 
1946 

First Special Session NewYorfc April28— 

(Palestine) (Flushing) May 15, 1947 

Security CouxaL 

(In continuous session since January 17, 1946; the 
Council held its first 2$ meetings in London, while the 
24th and all subsequent meetings have been held in New 
York at Hunter QjUege, Henry Hudson Hotel or Lake 
Success, the interim headquarters of the United Nations. 
The Council had held 149 meetings by June 30, 1947.) 

EcoNo>nc AND Social Council 
First Session London January 23-* 

February 18, 
1946 

Second Session New York May 25- 

(Huceer June 21, 

College) 1946 

Third Session New York September 11- 

(Lake Success) December 10, 

1946 

(The Council recessed on October 3, 1946, and 
leconTcned on December 10, 1946, to confirm the 
members of its functional commissions.) 

Fourth Session New York February 28- 

(Lake Success) March 29, 

1947 

Trusteeship Cox^jol 

First Session New York March 26- 

(Lake Success) April 28, 

1947 

International Court of Justice 
Inaugural Session The Hague April 18- 

May 6, 1946 


3. Substantive Work of the United 
Nations to June 30, 1947 

a . PouTiCAi AND Security Questions 
Although most of the political and security ques- 
tions dealt with by the organization during the 
first one and a half years of its existence reached 

“’Dollar signs refer to. U.S. dollars unless otherwise 
specified. 
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the United Nations via the Secoiity Council, the 
General Assembly itself took the initiative in a 
number of important cases, notably those concern- 
ing the control of atomic energy and the reduction 
and legulation of armaments. The United Nations 
phase of the Palestine Question also originated in 
the General Assembly. 

( 1 ) Atomic Energy 

As far back as November 1945, the Govern- 
ments of Canada, the United Kingdom and the 
United States had jointly proposed the creation of 
an international Atomic Energy Commission. A 
month later the three Governments were joined 
by those of China, France and the U.S.S.R. in spon- 
soring a proposal for the establishment of such a 
commission, and the matter was placed on the 
agenda of the first part of the first session of the 
General Assembly. On January 24, 1946, the 
General Assembly unanimously resolved to estab- 
lish an Atomic Energy Commission and charged 
it with exploring, under the direction of the Secur- 
ity Council, the problems arising out of the 
discovery of atomic energy and with devising 
recommendations designed to ensure that the new 
source of energy be used exclusively for peaceful 
purposes. 

The Atomic Energy Commission held its first 
meeting on June 14, 1946, and adopted a first 
report to the Security Council on December 31, 
that same year This report, which had been 
adopted by ten affirmative voces with the repre- 
sentatives of Poland and the U.SS.R. abstaining, 
recommended the establishment of a strong and 
comprehensive international system of control and 
inspeaion of atomic research and activities, the 
exaa scope of the system to be defined in a con- 
vention or treaty open to the participation, on fair 
and equitable terms, of all United Nations Mem- 
ber States. Such a treaty or convention should, it 
was recommended, contain a provision for the 
establishment of an international Authority whose 
task It would be to operate the system of control 
and inspection in the field of atomic energy activ- 
ities. Furthermore, 4n order to protect parties to the 
agreement or convention against the haaards tiiat 
might otherwise arise from evasions and violations 
by one or more of the signatories thereto, it was 
recommended that the unanimity principle (the 
so-called "veto”) should not apply to the operation 
of such an international Authority. The proposed 
Authority would be charged with encouraging re- 
search in the field of nuclear energy, promoting the 
exchange of relevant scientific information, design- 
ing safeguards against the unauthorized use of 


atomic energy, and carrying out inspeaions and 
generally co-ordinating activities in thb new field. 
•The proposed international instrument would 
spedfically ban the manufacture, possession, and 
use of atomic weapons and contain provisions for 
the destruction of existing stockpiles thereof. 

On February 18, 1947, the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive proposed in the Security Council a number of 
specific amendments and additions to the general 
findings and recommendations contained in the 
Commission's first report. 

The U.S S.R. proposals included a provision that 
inspection, supervision and management by an 
international agency should apply to all existing 
atomic plants immediately after the entry into 
force of an appropriate convention or conventions. 
Another proposal suggested that an effective sys- 
tem of control of atomic energy must be interna- 
tional in scope and established by an enforceable 
multilateral convention administered within the 
framework of the Security Council. Further amend- 
ments would provide for the destruction of stocks 
of manufactured and unfinished atomic weapons, 
and for elimination of the lecommendatton in the 
Commission’s report that in case of violation there 
should be no legal right, by "veto" or otherwise, 
whereby a wilful violator of the terms of the 
treaty or convention should be proteaed from the 
consequences of violation of its terms 

On December 14, 1946, the General Assembly 
urged the expeditious fulfilment by the Atomic 
Energy Commission of its terms of reference. It 
recommended that the Security Council expedite 
consideration of the reports which the Commission 
would make to the Security Council and that it 
facilitate the work of that Commission. It fur- 
ther recommended that the Security Council ex- 
pedite consideration of a draft convention or con- 
ventions for the creation of an international sys- 
tem of control and inspection, these conventions 
to include the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

After discussing the first report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Security Oiuncil requested 
the Commission to study the whole matter further 
and to submit a second report. The Council placed 
the record of its discussion on the subject at the 
Commission's disposal, and the latter, in March 
1947, instructed its subsidiary bodies to consider 
the problem of the control of atomic energy in the 
light of the Security Council’s discussion, concen- 
trating particularly on those aspeas of the matter 
on which no agreement had as yet been reached.^® 

“For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations. 
1946-47, pp. 64-66, 444-51, 454, 459-62. 

“For subsequent developments, see pp. 461-76. 
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(2) Regulation and Reduction of Amiamenii " 

On the initiative of the delegation of the 
U.S.SJL, the General Assembly also turned its 
attention during the first year and a half of the 
organization’s existence to the question of regulat- 
ing and reducing national arms and armed forces. 
In a resolution unanimously adopted by the As- 
sembly on December 14, 1946, the necessity for a 
positive accomplishment along these lines was rec- 
ognized. The Security Council was called upon 
promptly to consider ways and means of effeaing 
the general regulation and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces and of assuring that the provi- 
sions in question, once agreed upon, would be 
generally observed by all concerned rather than 
unllater^y by only some of the participants. 

The A^erably also recommended the progres- 
sive and balanced withdrawal of forces stationed in 
ex-enemy territories and the prompt removal of 
the armed forces of any Member stationed in terri- 
to^ belonging to another Member, as well as a 
gradual reduction in the size of national armed 
forces. The Assembly left to the Sei^tty Council 
the decision as to what information Members 
should submit in connection with the implementa- 
tion of this tesolutioru 

Acting on this resolution, the Security Council 
on February 13, 1947, established a Commission 
for Conventional Armaments (as distinct from 
atomic and other weapons of mass destruction, 
being considered by the Atomic Energy t^m m is- 
slon) to make proposals on the regulation and 
reduction of armaments and armed forces and on 
safeguards to protect complying states.^’^ 

( 3 ) Membership “ 

By June 30, 1947, eles-en additional states had 
applied for membership in the United Nations. 
Under the Charter, admission of a state to mem- 
bership in the organization is effeaed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council The Council recommended Af- 
ghanistan, Iceland, Siam and Sweden for memlwr- 
ship in the United Nations, and the Assembly 
unanimously accepted the recommendations. Af- 
ghanistan, Iceland and Sweden became Members 
on November 19, 1946; Siam became a Member on 
December l6, 194^the day foUowing the dose 
of the second part of the first session— and the 
representative of Siam took his seat for the first 
time on April 28, 1947, at the opening plenary 
meeting of the Assembly’s first special session (on 

Palestine). t r 

The remaining seven states that had applied for 
■ United Nations membership by the end of June 


15)47 were Albania, Mongolian People’s Republic, 
Ireland, Transjordan, Pormgal, Hungary and Italy. 
The Security Council submitted no recommenda- 
tion concerning their applications, none of them 
having received the requisite number and composi- 
tion of votes (le., seven affirmative votes indud- 
ing affirmative votes of all the five permanent 
members of the Security Council) 

The General Assembly, on November 19, 1946, 
recommended that the Security Council reconsider 
the applications of five of these seven states, the 
applications of Hungary and Italy not having been 
submitted at that 'time. (Hungary applied for 
membership by letter dated April 22, 1947, Italy 
under date of May 7, 1947.)^° 

(4) Iranian Question‘d 

On January 19, 1946, two days after the first 
meeting of the Security Council, Iran charged 
before the Council that the U.S.S.R. was interfer- 
ing in internal Iranian affairs, a charge demed by 
the U.S.SR. Both parties indicated willingness to 
negotiate, and the (ijuncil called on them to do so, 
keeping it informed of the progress. 

On March 18 Iran repeated its charges, declaring 
that a dispute existed between it and the U.S.S.R., 
arising from continued Soviet interference and the 
maintenance of Soviet troops in Iranian territory 
contrary to the Tripartite Treaty of Alliance of 
January 29, 1942. On April 4 the Council resolved 
to ask both Governments to report by May 6 
whether all Soviet troops had been evacuated from 
Iranian soil On April 6 the Government of the 
U.S.S.R-, and on April 15 the Government of Iran, 
requested the Council to delete the Iranian Ques- 
tion from the agenda on the ground that agreement 
had been reached between the two Goverrunents 
concerning the unconditional withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Iranian territory by May 6, 1946. The 
Council did not accede to this request. 

On May 6 the Government of Iran informed the 
Coundl that Soviet troops had left Iranian soil, 
with the possible exception of the Province of 
Azerbaijan. In a subsequent communication, Iran 
on May 21 announced that reliable testimony indi- 
cated that Azerbaijan, too, had been evacuated on 
Miy 6 by Soviet forces. Thereupon, the Council, 
on May 22, decided to adjourn discussion of the 

“For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47. pp. 375-81, 451-53, 454, 462-65. 

*’Fot suDsequent developments, see pp. 476-80. 

“For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 122-25, 303, 414-21. 

“Fot subsequent developments concerning membership 
applicuions, see pp. 39-45 and 480-89. 

“i^r details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 327-36. 
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Iranian Question, but to retain the matter among 
the questions of which it is “seized On December 
5, 1946, Iran forwarded a further report to the 
Council concerning the state of affairs in Azer- 
baijan. 

( 5 ) Indonesian Question 

On January 21, 1946, the Ukrainian S. S. R. 
brought to ^e Security Council’s attention the 
situation in Indonesia, where, it was alleged, mili- 
tary action was being carried out against the Indo- 
nesian population by British and Japanese forces, 
endangering peace and security. 

A number of proposals were put forward when 
the Council considered the question, but none 
secured the necessary number of votes, and the 
matter was regarded as closed.®- 

(6) SyrUtS’Lebanese Q««n‘oa“ 

On February 4, 1946, Syria and Lebanon brought 
to the attention of the Seairity Council the ques- 
tion of the presence of French and British troops 
in the two countries. A resolution, expressing con- 
fidence that France and the United Kingdom 
would negotiate with Syria and Lebanon concern- 
ing an early withdrawal of the troops and asking 
for reports on the progress of these negotiations, 
received seven affirmative votes, but failed of 
adoption since one of the five permanent members, 
the USS.R., had voted against it Nevenheless, 
France and the United Kingdom declared diey 
would act in accordance with the resolution, since 
it refleaed the views of a majority of Council 
members. 

The proposed negotiations were carried out and 
their results were described as sacisfaaory in com- 
munications addressed to the Council by Syria 
(May 19) and Lebanon (May 9). Syria reported 
that all foreign troops had been withdrawn from 
Syrian territory by the middle of May, two weeks 
ahead of the negotiated deadline. As for Lebanon, 
the United Kingdom agreed to withdraw its forces 
by June 30, and France its forces by December 31, 
1946. 

(7) ^Greek Question** 

On January 21, 1946, the U-S.S.R. brought to 
the Security Council’s attention the situation in 
Greece where, it was alleged, the presence of 
British troops constituted an interference in Greek 
internal affairs, causing tension likely to endanger 
peace and security. The United ^ngdom an/1 
Greece stated that British troops in Greece were 
thete with the consent of the Greek Government 
and that there had been no interference in die 
internal affairs of Greece. A statement made by the 


President of the Council, noting the various views 
expressed in the course of the discussion, was ac- 
cepted by Council members as closing the matter. 

Half a year later, on August 24, 1946, the sima- 
tion in Greece was again brought before the 
Council, this time by the Ukrainian S. S. R., on 
the grounds that the situation in the Balkans 
resulting from thfc policy of the Greek Government 
constitute, it was allege, a threat to peace. The 
charges were denie by Greece. Various jsroposals, 
including one for the establishment of a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry to be dispatche to the Balkans to 
gather on-the-spot evidence, faiie to muster the 
necessary votes in the Council. On September 20, 
1946, the question was taken off the agenda of the 
Council 

The question was re-opened on December 3 by 
Greece, whose Government asked the Council to 
give early consideration to a situation which tvas 
leading to friction between Greece and its nonh- 
«n neighbots, the latter being charged with sup- 
porting Greek guerrillas in their warfare in 
northern Greece, charges which the three Govern- 
ments concerned, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia, denied. On December 19, 1946, the Council 
decided to dispatch a Commission of Investigation 
(which consisted of representatives of all the 
members of the Security Council) to the Balkan 
regions in quescioa The report of the Commis- 
sion was made public on June 25, 19-^7- Irt * 
majority of the members of the Commission held 
that Yugoslavia, and to a smaller extent Albania 
and Bulgaria, had supported Greek guerrillas, 
while a minority declared that the Greek Govern- 
ment was itself to blame for the frontier incidents. 
The Council began consideration of the report on 
June 27, 1947.^5 


(8) Spatsish Question ** 

On Ftbruaiy 9, 1946, the General Assembly 
adopt«i a resolution endorsing the view that 
Franoj-Spain was ineligible for membership in the 
United Nations, and calling upon Members to act 
in accordance with die letter and spirit of the reso- 
lution in the conduct of their future relations with 
Spain. 


A*" oetails, see Yearbook of the 
^9^7. pp. 338^1. 

*For subsequent developments on the 
tion. see pp. 362-87. 

I'earJool of the 
W6-f7, pp. 341-45. 

see Yearbook of she 
«ij:^?. pp. 33MS, 351-75. 

subsequent developments, see pp. 
detaUs see Yearbook of the 
194^7, pp. 66-67, 126-30, 345-51 
oevcJopments, see pp. 47-52, 496-97. 
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On ^pril 8 and 9, 1946, Poland brought to the 
Security Council’s attention the situation arising 
from the existence and aaivities of the Franco 
regime. A short time thereafter ^on, April 17) 
Poland proposed that the Council call on all 
Members of the Organization to sever .diplomatic 
relations with Spain. The proposal was not adopted, 
but the Council decided to set up a sub-committee 
to study the Spanish situation, A majority of the 
sub-committee found that the Franco regime was a 
potential rather than an actual threat to peace and 
a source of friaion among Members. It recom- 
mended that Its findings be placed before the Gen- 
eral Assembly, with the advice that, should the 
Franco regime be still in office at the time, the 
Assembly should recommend the severance of dip- 
lomatic relations with Spain. The proposal of the 
sub<ommittee, as well as other proposals, did not, 
however, muster sufficient votes in the Council, the 
latter merely resolving to keep the Spanish Ques- 
tion under continuous obser-'acion. On November 
4, 1946, the Council took the Spanish Question off 
its agenda to enable the Geoeral Assembly to make 
recommendations on the matter. 

On December 12, 1946, the General Assembly 
recommended that Franco-Spain be barred from 
membership in the specialized agencies having 
telaciofls with the United Nations, that all hfem- 
bers of the United Nations immediately recall their 
Ambassadors and Ministers Plenipotentiary from 
Madrid, and that the Security Council consider 
what further measures might be retjuiied if a 
Spanish Government based on the consent of the 
Spanish people were not established within a rea- 
sonable period of time. 

{ 9) Treatment of Indiant in the Union of 
South Africa " 

On December 8, 1946, the Geoeral Assembly 
adopted a resolution stating that the treatment of 
Indians in the Union of South Africa should be in 
conformity with the international obligations in 
force between the Governments of India and South 
Africa and with the Charter of the United Nations, 
and calling upon the two Governments to nego- 
tiate. 

The question of the treatment of Indians In 
South Africa had been placed on the agenda of the 
second parr of the first regular session of the 
General Assembly by India, with the allegation 
that this treatment had led to a situation the con- 
tinuation of which was likely to endanger friendly 
relations between the two nations. The Assembly, 
in adopting its resolution, implicitly tejcCTed the 
Union’s contention that the matter complained of 
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by India was within South Africa’s domestic juris- 
diaion, 'The Assembly had also rejected a proposal 
to refer to the International Court of Justice, for 
an advisory opinion, the question of whether the 
matter was, or was not, within South Africa’s 
domestic jurjsdiaioa^® 

(10) Corf u Channel Incident’’ 

On January 10, 1947, the Secretary-General re- 
ceived a communication from the United King- 
dom, asking that the Security Council take up a 
dispute between the United IGngdom and Albania 
arising from the loss of lives and damages su^ 
‘rained by tw’O British warships by mines in the 
Corfu Channel on October 22, 1946. In February, 
1947, the Council established a sub-committee to 
examine the material bearing on the dispute. The 
Council considered the report of its sub-committee, 
which had been issued on March 15, but could 
reach no agreement. On April 9 the Council 
decided to recommend that the case be referred to 
the International Court of Justice. 'The United 
Kingdom initiated proceedings before the Court 
on May 22, 1947. 

The Oarfu Channel incident was the first dispute 
brought before the International O^urt of Justice.**^ 
(11) Trietie’* 

On January 10, 1947, the Security Council 
adopted a resolution approving certain Annexes to 
the Italian Peace Treaty, namely the "Instrumenr 
for the Provisional Regime of the Free Territory 
of Trieste", the "Permanent Statute for the Free 
Territory of Trieste”, and the "Instrument of the 
Free Port of Trieste". The Council thereby accepted 
the responsibility of ensuring the independence 
and integrity of the Free Territory of Trieste, 
including the responsibility of appointing the 
Governor. 'The Council began consideration of the 
choice of a Governor, but its deliberations on this 
point had not resulted in agreement by the end of 
June 1947.*^ 

(12) Palestine Question” 

On April 2, 1947, the United Kingdom re- 
quested that the Palestine Qufttion be placed on 
the agenda of the General Assembly’s next (sec- 

"For details, see Yearbook of the United Nationt, 
1946-47, op. 144-48. 

"Foi subsequent developments, see pp. 52-59. 

**For details, see Yearbook of the United Nationt, 
1946-47, pp. 392-94. 

"For subsequent developments, see pp. 792, 794-95. 

“For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 381-92. 

"For subsequent developments, see pp. 352—56. 

"For details, see Yearbook of the United Nations. 
1946-47, pp. 276-304. 
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ond) regular session, and that a special session 
be convened to appoint and instruct a special 
committee to prepare the ground for the considera- 
tion of the questioa 

The special session was Jield at Flushing 
Meadow, New York, from April 28 to May 15, 
1947 . After hearing representatives of the Arab 
Higher Committee and of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, the General Assembly decided to set up 
an eleven-member United Nations Special C6m- 
mittee on Palestine (Australia, Canada, Caecho- 
slovakia, Guatemala, India, Iran, Netherlands, Peru, 
Sweden, Uruguay and Yugoslavia) and to give it 
"the widest powers to ascertain and record facts, 
and to investigate all questions and issues relevant 
to the problem of Palestine", to authorize it to 
conduct its investigations wherever it deemed 
useful, including Palestine, and to request the 
Special Committee to submit its report on or be- 
fore September 1, 1947. 

The Special Committee held its 6rsc meeting on 
May 26, 1947.” 

h. Economic and Social Questions 

Many of the important questions in the eco- 
nomic and social spheres dealt with by the United 
Nations during the £rsc year and a half of the 
oigaoization’s existence were legacies from the 
war. There were such urgent and pressing prob- 
lems as those of the reconstruction of war- 
devastated economies, of the more than a million 
refugees and displaced persons, of tragic food, 
medicine, housing and transportation shortages. In 
these and related fields, the final decision and often 
the imtiative, too, aie the lesponsibilities o! the 
General Assembly, but the responsibility of draft- 
ing concrete programs for the Assembly's approval 
tests upon the Economic and Social CounciL The 
complexity of the tasks assigned to the Council 
may be judged from the fa<x that even up to June 
30, 1947 , meetings of the Council and its subsidiary 
bodies accounted for about 50 per cent of all meet- 
ings held by United Nations organs. The following 
were some of the most important questions dealt 
with. • 

( 1 ) Refugee} “ 

A special committee to smdy ways and means 
of coping with the problem of refugees and dis- 
placed persons was established by the Economic 
and Social Council during its first session, pursuant 
to a resolution adopted by the General Assembly 
in February 1946. The Assembly resolution had 
outlined the general principles that were to guide 
United Nations activities in this field. The Assem- 
bly recognized that the refugee problem was an 


international issue and agreed that no bona fide 
refugee or displaced person should be repatriated 
if he expressed valid objections; that to encourage 
and assist repatriation was, however, the prin- 
cipal task; that humanitarian action on behalf of 
refugees must not interfere, tsith the prosecution 
and surrender of war criminals, traitors and quis- 
lings; and that the case of Germans being re- 
patriated to Germany did not come within the 
scope of the Assembly’s resolution. 

The committee set up by the Economic and 
Social Council recommended in June 1946, the 
creation of a temporary specialized agency, the 
International Refugee Organization, and submitted 
a draft constitution and other pertinent recom- 
mendations The Council, with certain modifica- 
tions, endorsed the program proposed by the 
Committee, and recommended its adoption to the 
General Assembly. On December 15, 1946, the 
General Assembly approved the consrimtioo and 
budget of the IRO as well as an agreement for the 
creation of an IRO Preparatory Commission to 
catty out the preliminary work pending the com- 
ing into existence of the IRO itself. The constlm- 
tbn provided that the IRO would come into being 
when ratified by a minirrmir. of fifteen states, con- 
tributing at least 75 pet cent of IRO’s operational 
budget.^* 

(2) WorJd Shortage of 

In view of the acute shortage of cereals caused 
by the Second World War, the General Assembly 
on February 14, 1946, adopted a resolution urging 
all governments and peoples to take immediate and 
drastic acxioa to ensure the maximum, production 
of grain in the coming season. 

Following the adoption of the resolution bf the 
Assembly, the Food and Agriculture Organization 
arranged a Special Meeting on Urgent food 
Problems in Washington in May 1946. Recom- 
mendations were made to governments on the con- 
servation and expansion of scarce food supplies 
and on the short-term and long-term international 
arrangements required in the field of food and 
agriculture; 

As recommended by the Spedal Meeting, an 
International Emergency Food Council represent- 
ing some twenty countries was formed on June 20, 
194 ^ to replace the Combined Food Board, 

“For farther developments, see pp. 227-81, 304-12. 
403-51. 

detaib, see Yearbook of the United IJatiotiS, 
194 ^ 7 . pp. 72-75, 164-70. 546-50, 805-20. 

*For subsequent developmenB, see pp. 126-29, 612— 
13. 645-46. 957-64. 

‘Tor details, see Yearbook of the United tJatsons, 
1946-47, pp. 75-76, 170-73, 495-96, 690. 
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The General Assembly again in December 15^6 
adopted a resolution recognizing that the food 
situation was still unsatisfaCTory, The Assembly 
urged governments and international agencies con- 
cerned to adopt or continue measures designed to 
overcome the deficit during 1947 in bread grains, 
rice, fats and oils, dairy products, meat and sugar, 
and to achieve an equitable allocation and prompt 
distribution of the supplies available. 

( 3 ) Reconstrticlion and Relief 

In June 1946, the Economic and Social Council 
set up a Temporary Sub-Commission on the Re- 
construaion of (war) Devastated Areas. Arising 
out of the work of this Sub-Commission and sub- 
sequent Council discussions, the Council, on March 
28, 1947, established an Economic Commission for 
Europe and an Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. The former held its first session from 
May 2 to 14, the latter from June 16 to 25, 1947. 

The United Nations also took measures in the 
related field of international relief. To ascertain 
the basic relief and assistance needs of a number 
of countries, the General Assembly itself sec up, on 
December 11, 1946, a Special Technical Commit- 
tee, whose report, submitted a month later (Jan- 
uary 23, 1947), showed that eight European 
countries which had been receiving UNRRA 
assistance would need assistance in 1947 totalling 
some $583,000,000. 

As a special measure, the General Assembly, 
accepting a recommendation of the Economic and 
Social Coimcil, on December 11, 1946, created the 
United Nations International Children's Emer- 
gency Fimd to be used for the beuefit of children 
and adolescents in countries which had been the 
victims of aggression or which had been receiving 
UNRRA aid, as well as for child health purposes 
in general. The Fund was to be financed by volun- 
tary contributions from governments, voluntary 
agencies and individuals and by any assets made 
available by UNRRA. On March 29 the Economic 
and Social Council decided that the Fund should 
also be used to benefit the health of expeaant 
mothers. On June 19, 1947, the Fund approved a 
six-months program of providing some 200 
calories per day in the form of milk, fats and cocoa 
for approximately three and a quarter million 
children in eleven countries. 

On December 11, the General Assembly re- 
quested the Secretary-General to consider ways and 
means of using contributions equivalent to one 
day's pay from people all over the world to help 
meet relief needs The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, considering the need foi funds of the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, on March 29, 


1947 , approved in principle such a world-wide 
appeal for non-governmental voluntary contribu- 
tions.*® 

(4) International ‘rrade°° 

In order to deal with the problem of expanding 
the volume of world trade — a problem closely 
linked with the question of full employment and 
economic development — the Economic and Social 
Council in February 1946 set up a Preparatory 
Committee for an International Conference on 
Trade and Employment to prepare an annotated 
draft agenda for consideration by the international 
conference. 

The Preparatory Committee held its first session 
in London in Oaober and November 1946. At 
that session a number of important problems relat- 
ing to international trade were discussed, and a 
report issued. The report contained, as an annex, a 
working document embodying a partial draft text 
of the charter of the proposed International Trade 
Organization. 

The work of the Preparatory Committee was 
continued during January and February 1947 at 
Lake Success by a drafting committee, which was 
set up to do funher work in connection with the 
establishment of the draft charter. 

It was agreed at the first session of the Prepara- 
tory Committee that, pending the establishment of 
an International Trade Organization, some machin- 
ery was required for co-ordinating international 
aaion on commodity problems. As a result, the 
Seaetary-General, by recommendation of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, appointed an Interim 
Co-ordinating Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements to keep informed of, and to 
facilitate by appropriate means, inter-governmental 
consultation or action on commodity problems. 

The Preparatory Committee began its second 
session at Geneva in April 1947, and discussions 
were still in progress at the end of June^* 

(5) Statistics'* 

Considerdjie progress had been made in devel- 
oping the statistical services of the United Nations. 

‘*Fot deiaits, see Yearbook of the United Hations, 
1946-47, pp. 155-60, 162-64, 478-91, 518-21. 

"For subsequeat developments, see Economic Commis- 
sions, pp. 98-100, 523—46; United Nations International 
Children's Emergency Fund, pp. 620-23, 125-26; United 
Nations Appeal for Children, pp. 623—28; also pp. 546- 
48 for subsequent developments on reconstruction of 
devastated areas. 

Yearbook of the United Nationt, 1946—47, pp. 

492-95. 

“For subsequent developments, see pp 522—23, 973— 
76 

*^See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, pp 
506-9. 
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A Statistical Office of the United Nations, to aa 
as the central statistical unit in the Secretariat of 
the United Nations, was established. The statistical 
aaivities of the League of Nations were taken over 
by the United Nations. A Monthly Bulletin of 
Staiisticf, which contains more than twelve hun- 
dred key statistical series relating to seventy 
countries, was being published by the United 
Nations. Preparations w’ere also being made to 
provide an opportunity fot statisticians of all 
Member countries to discuss statistical problems in 
a World Statistical Congress to be held in Sep- 
tember 1947.” 

(6) Theat Problems** 

The Fiscal Oommission, meeting at Lake Success 
in May 1947 for its fiat session, outlined certain 
general arrangements concerning the establishment 
within the United Nations of an international 
fiscal information and reference service, the pro- 
vision of technical advice to governments and 
specialired agencies, the co-operation to be ob- 
tained from governments and the establishment of 
a liaison system with national fiscal administratioos. 

Among other things, the Commission recom- 
mended that, in continuation of the work done by 
the League of Nations, the foUowing publications 
should be compiled and issued in the near future: 
Public Debt 1914-1947; Publsc Finance Survey 
1937-1947. It also made recommendations for 
the colleaion of information to assist in the study 
of international tax relations.®’ 

(7 ) Populaliort Question! “ 

The Population Commission held its first ses- 
sion in February 1947. Acting on the Commis- 
sion's recommendations and those of the Statistical 
Commission, the Economic and Social Council in 
March 1947 made recommendations, inter alia, 
on: the compilation of population statistics, es- 
timates and studies needed by the United Nations 
and the specialired agencies; assistance by the 
Secretariat to Member States taking comparable 
population censuses; the publication by the United 
Nations of a Demographic Yearbook; the prepara- 
tion of proposals fpr securing greater comparabil- 
ity and a general improvement of basic population 
data; and the preparation of special studies of the 
population of Trust Territories.®’ 

(8) Transport and Communiealians " 

Tlic Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion at its first session in May 1946 reviewed 
intertutional aaivities in the fields of civil aviation, 
ycntal services, lelccommunicaiions and maritime 
navigation. It suggested that the intet-gove r o- 
incntal organizations which already existed in the 


first three of these fields should be brought into 
xelaciooshlp with the United Nations as specialized 
agendes. after modification by these organizations 
of their basic instruments where necessary. The 
Economic and Social Council approved this pro- 
gram at its second session. 

On the recommendation of the Commission, the 
Qntnfil dedded to call a conference of interested 
governments to consider the establishment of a 
new inter-^vernmental maritime organization. At 
the same time, the Council confirmed the view of 
the 0>mmissioQ that problems of inland transport 
were primarily regional in chataaer. Accordingly, 
the Economic Commission for Europe convened 
on hfay 27, 1947, a meeting of tramport experts, 
whidi advised that the Economic Commission for 
Europe should establish, as a subsidiary body, an 
Inland Transport Committee to facilitate inter- 
governmental co-operation in this field in Europe. 
As far as other regions of the world were con- 
cerned, the Council requested the Secretary-General 
to undertake studies of regional organization in the 
field of inland transport in Asia and the Far East, 
and in the Americas. 

A committee of experts to prepare a world con- 
ference on passport and frontier formalities was 
convened by the Economic and Social Council at 
Geneva in April 1947, and made recommendations 
for improving passport formalities, simplifying 
visa procedure and easing frontier formalities.®® 

(9) Continuation of the Social Welfare Aelivities 
of the League of Nations and VNRRA ** 

In the social sphere, action taken by the United 
Nations during the first eighteen months of its 
existence included making arrangements for as- 
suming the wotk previously performed by the 
League of Nations in the control of narcotic drugs 
and in the suppression of the traffic in women and 
children and obscene publications, and for trans- 
ferring to the United Nations the advisor}’ social 
welfare activities performed by UNRKA.®’ 

“for subseuuenc developments, see pp. 562-67. 

“See Yearbook of the United Nauons, 1946-47, PP- 
504-6 

“For subsequent developments, see pp. 559-62. 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, PP. 
509-13. 

“For subsequent developments, see pp. 637-41. 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, PP- 
496-501. 

“For subsequent eJevelopmenn, see pp. 567-72. 969- 

*Tor funaions taken over /rom the League of Natiens, 
*ee Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 110- 
11, 261-68, 521. 536-39, for continuation of soaal wel- 
fare funaions of UNRRA. see ibid, pp. 160-62, 516-1®. 

•For subsequent dcselopments, see Social Actitities, 
pp. 606-19, 100-1. 
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(10) Human Rights” 

The Economic and Social Council at its first 
session established a Commission on Human 
Rights to prepare proposals concerning an inter- 
national bill of rights and international declara- 
tions or conventions regarding civil liberties. A 
drafting comminee established by the Commission 
began to draft the bilL The Council stated that 
pending the adoption of the bill international 
treaties involving human rights should conform to 
the fundamental standards set forth in the Chatter. 
It requested the Secretariat to compile a yearbook 
on law and usage relating to human rights, and 
invited Members to consider establishing local 
human rights committees in their countries to col- 
laborate in furthering the Commission’s work. 

Sub-(3ommissions were set up by the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and the ProteCTion of Minorities and 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press. 

The Assembly also refleaed its concern for free- 
dom of the press, when, on December 14, 194(5, it 
resolved that a conference of ail Members should 
be held on freedom of infotmatioa The Confer- 
ence was to consider the rights, obligations and 
practices which should form a part of the concept 
of freedom of loformatioa Proposals concerning 
the organization and agenda of the Conference 
were drafted by the Sub-Commission on Freedom 
of Information and of the Press. 

On December 11, 1946, the General Assembly 
branded the practice of genocide as an interna- 
tional crime, to be punishable under international 
law, and requested the drafting of a convention on 
this subject.®^ 

(11) Status of Women** 

The Economic and Social Council also decided 
to establish a nuclear Sub-Comrnission (later ex- 
panded into a full Commission) on the Status of 
Women. The Commission was asked to examine 
existing legal and conventional disabilmes of 
women with respect to political, social and eco- 
nomic rights, as well as educational opportunities, 
and to present suitable proposals designed to cor- 
rect any such inequalities. A questionnaire was 
prepared concerning the legal status and treatment 
of’ women. Members were invited to send in re- 
plies to the Secretary-General by July 1, 1947, con- 
cerning Part I of the questionnaire. Public Law; 
Seaion A, Frandiise; and SeCTion B, Eligibility to 
hold public office. On December 11, 1946, the 
General Assembly adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that all Member States which had not 
already done so should grant women the same 
politii^ rights as men.®® 


(12) Health** 

Tlie United Nations took steps to improve world 
health through the creation of a World Health 
Organization. The constitution of the Organization 
was drafted at the International Health Conference 
convened by the Economic and Social Council, 
and held in New York from June 19 to July 22, 

1946. An Interim Commission started funaioning 
at the end of the International Health Confer- 
ence.®^ 

(13) Narcotic Drugs** 

At its fourth session the Economic and Social 
Council adopted a resolution asking the Secretary- 
General to communicate with the four occupying 
Powers of Germany recommending that they sec 
up, without delay, an effeaive system for the con- 
trol of narcotics in Germany. This communication 
was sent on May 7, 1947. Also at its fourth session, 
the Council recommended that the governments 
responsible for negotiating peace treaties with 
Japan should arrange for extremely strict control 
of narcotics in that country. 

The Economic and Soci^ Council on March 28, 

1947, adopted a resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary-General to invite all the governments of 
countries where the use of opium for smoking was 
still legal to take immediate steps to prohibit the 
manufacture, internal traffic and use of opium foe 
such purposes. 

At its fourth session the Council also approved 
the issue to governments of questionnaires on raw 
opium and on the coca leaf.®® 

c. Trusteeship Questions and Related 
Matters’® 

The most important development in the field 
of the International Trusteeship System between 
January 10, 1946, and June 30, 1947, was the 
approval, on December 13, 1946, of eight Trustee- 
ship Agreements, as follows: 

•■See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
175-78, 254-56, 523-32. 

"For subsequent developments on Human Rights, see 
pp. 572-86, 129—33; on Freedom of Information, see pp. 
586-95, 102-4, on Genocide, see fp. 595-99. 

**See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, pp. 
178-79. 528-31. 

"For subsequent developments, see pp. 599-605. 

"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
180-81, 789-804. 

"For subsequent developments, see pp. 911—18. 

"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, pp. 
532-36. 

"For subsequent developments, see pp. 628-37, 105-6. 

"For Trusteeship questions, see Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 78-81, 184-205, 394- 
400, 573—89; for Non-Self-Governing Territories not 
t^aud under the Trusteeship System, see ibid., pp. 7S-81, 
205-14, 570-73. 
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Trust Territory 
New Guinea 
Ruaoda-Urundi 

CamerooDS under French Admin. 
Togoland under French Admin. 
Cameroons under British Admin. 
Togoland under British Admin. 
Tanganyika 
Western Samoa 


Administering 

Authority 

Australia 

Belgium 

France 

France 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
NewZeaiand 


The approval of these Agreements made pos- 
sible immediate creation of the Trusteeship CounciL 

On April 2, 1947, the Security Council approved 
a Trusteeship Agreement for the strategic area of 
the Territory of the Pacific Islands (the Marshalls, 
Marianas and Carolines) submitted by the United 
States. 

During the first session (March 26-April 28, 
1947) of the Trusteeship Council, that organ dis- 
posed of such necessary routine matters as the 
adoption of its ptovisional rules of procedure, and 
also dealt with other business. Thus, it drew up a 
Provisional Questionnaire which was to serve as the 
basis for the reports which Administering Author- 
ities must submit annually on conditions in their 
respeaive Trust Territories. The Council also 
examined a number of petitions, and, in connection 
with one of these, dispatched its first visiting mis- 
sion. The petition in question had been submitted 
by the leaders of the Western Samoan people, who 
requested self-governnient. The petition further 
suggested that New Zealand, the Administering 
Authority, should continue to remain associated 
with Western Samoa as Adviser on Foreign Rela- 
tions. it also called for an end to the "unnatural" 
division of the Samoan people into the two sep- 
arate territories of Western Samoa and United 
Stares-administered Samoa. The Council decided 
that this last point went beyond its own com- 
petence, since Samoa, unlike Western Samoa, was 
not a Trust Territory. 

Another development in the sphere of depend- 
ent aieas came when the General Assembly, on 
December 14, 1946, declared itself unable to ac- 
cede to the incorporation of the Mandated tertitoty 
of South West Africa Into the territory of the 
Mandatory Power, the Union of South Africa. In- 
stead the Assembly invited the Union Government 
to submit a Trusteeship Agreement for Sooth 
West Africa. 

With regard to Non-Self-Governing Territories 
not placed under the Trusteeship System, the Gen- 
eral Assembly in February 1946 reminded the 
administering Powers that theit obligations utulec 
Chapter XI of the Charter were already in force. 
It asked the Secretary-General to summarize the 


information transmitted to him by these Powers 
under Article 73 e of the Charter. 

In December 1946 the General Assembly estab- 
lished an ad hoc Committee to study the informa- 
tion transmitted by the Powers administering such 
Territories and to make recommendations to the 
next (second) regular session of the Assembly on 
the best method of dealing with such information. 
By the second part of the Assembly’s first session, 
information had been submitted by five administer- 
ing Powers: Australia, France, New 2^aland, United 
Kingdom and United States, concerning 36 terri- 
tories; and Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand and the United Kingdom had eaqjress- 
ed their intention of submitting information on 
other Non-Self-Govetning Territories.^^ 
d. Legai Questions'^* 

Among the most important developments in the 
legal field during the first one and a half years of 
the organization ‘s existence was the decision of the 
General Assembly to establish a committee to 
advise it on what steps to take to encourage the 
development and codification of international law. 
Among the assignments entrusted by the Assembly 
to this committee was the instruction to treat as of 
primary imponance in the formulation of a code 
of offences against peace and security the principles 
of ifttetnational law laid down in the Charter of 
the Niimberg Tribunal and embodied in the 
Tribunal's Judgment. These principles were af- 
firmed by the Assembly. 

Other legal matters dealt with included the 
approval by the General Assembly on February 13, 

1946, of a Convention on the Privileges and Im- 
munities of the United Nations (by June 30, 1947, 
six Members had acceded to the Convention); 
the adoption by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 7, 1S146, of an official seal and emblem of the 
United Nations; and, a week later, the adoption of 
regulations for the registration and publication of 
treaties and international agreements. 

As for the International Court of Justice, as has 
been stared, the only case referred to it by June 30, 

1947 , was the Anglo-AIbanian dispute over the 
Corfu Channel Incident, the application for the 
Court’s consideration of this matter having been 
filed by the United Kingdom on May 22, 1947.’^® 

"For subsequent developments oo Trusteeship ques- 
tions, see pp. I3&-42, 727-88; on Non-Self-Goveroing 
TeiiHoiies, see pp. 142-55, 708-21. 

”Fot legal questions, see Yearbook of the United 
tious, 1946-47, pp. 99—109, 249-61; for International 
Court of Justice, sec ibid., pp. 98-99, 237-49, 593-612. 

”For subsequent developments on legal questions, see 
pp. 187—222; for the International Court of Justice, see 
pp. 185-87, 791-802, 



II. The General Assembly 


A. THE CHARTER AND THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY' 


The General Assembly is the only one of the six 
principal organs of the United Nations which con- 
sists of all the Members of the United Nations. It 
is essentially a deliberative, overseeing and review- 
ing organ. 

In broad terras, the Charter states that the Gen- 
eral Asserably may discuss any questions or any 
matters within the scope of the Charter or relating 
to the powers and funaions of any organs of the 
United Nations, and it may make recommenda- 
tions to the Members of the United Nations or to 
the Security Council, or to both, on any such 
questions or matters. The only exception to this is 
that the Assembly may not make recommendations 
on disputes or situations that are being dealt with 
by the Security Council, unless the Security Council 
requests it to do so. The Assembly receives and 
considers annual and special reports from the 
Security Council, including an account of the 
measures that the Council has decided upon or 
taken to maintain international peace and security. 
The Assembly also receives and considers reports 
fiom the other organs of the United Nations. 

1. Vunctiom and Powers 

Tlie functions and powers of the General 
Assembly fall into the following main categories: 
maintenance of international peace and security; 
promotion of international political, economic and 
social co-operation; operation of the International 
Trusteeship System. The Assembly has also various 
organizational, administrative and budgetary func- 
tions. 

a . Maintenance of International Peace 
AND Securitv 

Although the Security Council is entrusted with 
the primary responsibillt}’ for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, including the 
formulation of plans for the establishment of a 
sj’stem for the regulation of armaments, the Gen- 
eral Assembly may consider the general prirtctples 
of co-operation in the maintenance of international 
peace and securif)*, including the principles gov- 


etning disarmament and the regulation of arma- 
ments, and may make recommendations with 
regard to such principles to the Members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, or to 
both. 

Ihe General Assembly may discuss any ques- 
tions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security brought before it by any Mem- 
ber of the United Nations, or by the Security 
Council, or by a state which is not a Member of 
the United Nations if that state accepts in advance 
the obligations of pacific settlement provided in 
the Charter, and may make recommendations to 
the state or states concerned or to the Security 
Council on such questions unless they are already 
being dealt with by the Security Council Any such 
question on whi(± aaion is necessary is to be 
referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussioa 

The General Assembly may recommend meas- 
ures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, 
regardless of origin, which it deems likely to im- 
pair the general welfare or friendly relations 
among nations, including situations restJting from 
violations of the Principles and Purposes of the 
United Nations, provided such situations ate not 
being dealt with by the Security Council 

Ihe General Assembly may call the attention of 
the Security Council to situations which ate likely 
to endanger international peace and security. 

The Seaetary-GeneraJ, with the consent of the 
Security Council, is to notify the General Assembly 
at each session of any matters relative to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security which 
are being dealt with by the Security Council and 
is similarly to notify the Geneihl Assembly, or the 
Members of the United Nations if the General 
Assembly is not in session, immediately the Secur- 
ity Council ceases to deal with such matters. 

_*Thrt section is a summary of the Chaner ptovijions 
»iih respea to the General Assembly. Chapter VI, 
Amcles ^22, of the Chaner is devoted to the General 
Aixtoblf. Other provisions are to be found in Articles 
1-2, 4-7. 2S-24. 55. 60-64. 66. 85-88, 93, 96-98, 
101, 105. 108-9 of the Chaner, and Articles 4, 7—12. 
32—33, 69 of the Statute of the Internacional Court of 
Justice. 
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b. Promotion of International 

Political, Economic and Social 

Co-operation 

The General Assembly is to initiate studies and 
make recommendations for the purpose of: 

( 1 ) promoting international co-operation in the 
political field and encouraging the progressive de- 
velopment of international law and its codification, 

(2) promoting international co-operation in the 
economic, social, cultural, educational and health 
fields, and assisting in the realization of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinaion as to race, sex, language or religion. 

The funaions and powers of the United Nations 
with respect to international economic and social 
co-operation are vested in the General Assembly 
and, under the authority of the General Assembly, 
in the Economic and Social Council* 

e. Operation of the International 

Trusteeship System 

The functions and powers of the United Nations 
with regard to Non-Self-Govetnmg Territories not 
designated as strategic that ate placed under the 
International Trusteeship System, including the 
terms of Trusteeship Agreements and of their 
alteration or amen^ent, are exercised by the 
General Assembly; the Trusteeship Council, oper- 
ating under the authority of the General Assembly, 
assists the General Assembly in carrying out these 
funaions * 

d. Organizational, Administrative and 

Budgetary Functions 

The General Assembly elects the non-perroanent 
members of the Security Council, the members of 
the Economic and Social Council, and such mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council as may be neces- 
sary to ensure that the total number of members of 
the Trusteeship Council is equally divided between 
those Members of the United Nations which ad- 
minister Trust Territories and those which do not. 
The General Assembly and the Security Council, 
voting independendy, elect the members of the 
Inrernational Court of Justice. 

Upon the recommendation of the Security Q>un- 
cil, the General Assembly appoints the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. The Secretary- 
General acts in that capacity in all meetings of the 
General Assembly, and makes an annual report to 
ihe General Assembly on the work of the organiza- 
tion. He appoints the staff of the Secretariat in 
accordance with regulations established by the 
General Assembly. 


The General Assembly considers and approves 
the budget of the United Nations. The expenses of 
the United Nations are borne by the Members as 
apportioned by the General Assembly. The General 
A^fflbly considers and approves any financial and 
budgetary arrangements with specialized agencies 
and eramines the administrative budgets of such 
agencies with a view to making recommendations 

Upon the recommendation of the Security Coun- 
cil, the General Assembly may admit any state to 
membership in the United Nations; suspend the 
exercise of the rights and privileges of membership 
by any Nfember against which preventive or en- 
forcement action has been taken by the Security 
Council; and expel from the United Nations any 
Member which has petsistently violated the Prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 

Tlie General Assembly, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council, determines the condi- 
tions on which a state which is not a Member of 
the United Nations may become a party to the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice. The 
General Assembly may request the International 
Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any 
legal question, and it may authorize the other 
organs of the United Nations, as well as Ae 
specialized agencies, to request advisory opinions 
of the Court on legal questions arising within the 
scope of their activities. 

The General Assembly may make recommenda- 
tions concerning, or propose conventions on, the 
privileges and immunities of the United Nations, 
of representatives of Members of the United Na- 
tions and of officials of the United Nations, to the 
Member Governments ol the United Nations. 

Any amendment to or alteration of the Charter 
wiU come into force when it is adopted by a two- 
thirds vote of the General Assembly or of a 
General (inference called to amend the Charter 
and ratified by two thirds of the Members of the 
United Nations, including all the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council 

2 . Voting and Procedure 

The voting and procedure of the General As- 
sembly are defined in the Charter as follows: 

Each Member of the United Nations may send 
up to five representatives to the General Assembly, 
but each Member has only one vote. 

Decisions of the General Assembly on important 
questions are made by a two-thirds majority of the 

*See pp. 500-1. 

^ee p. 727. 
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Members present and voting. These questions in- 
clude: recommendations with respea to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security; the 
eleaion of the non-permanent members of the 
Security G)uncil, the members of the Economic 
and Social Council, and the elective members of 
the Trusteeship Council; the admission of new 
Members to the United Nations; the suspension of 
the rights and privileges of membership; the 
expulsion of Members; questions relating to the 
operation of the Trusteeship System; and budget- 
ary questions. Decisions on other questions, includ- 
ing the determination of additional categories of 
questions to be decided by a two-thirds majority, 
are made by a majority of the Members present 
and voting. 

A Member of the United Nations which is in 
arrears in the payment of its financial contributions 


to the organization has no vote in the General 
Assembly if the amount of its arrears equals or 
exceeds the amount of the contributions due from 
it for the preceding two full years. The Gene^ 
Assembly may, nevertheless, permit such a Mem- 
ber to vote if it is satisfied that the failure to pay 
is due to conditions beyond the control of the 
Member. 

The General Assembly meets in regular annual 
sessions and in such special sessions as occasion 
may require. Special sessions may be convoked by 
fhe Secretary-General at the request of the Security 
Council or of a majority of the Members of the 
United Nations.* 

The General Assembly adopts its own rules of 
procedure. It may establish such subsidiary organs 
as it deems necessary for the performance of its 
functions. 


B. ORGANIZATION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The rules of procedure adopted by the General 
Assembly define its organizational stcuctuje, which 
can be outlined as follows; 

At each session the General Assembly elects a 
President and seven Vice-Presidents, who hold 
office until the .dose of the session at which they 
are eleaed. If the President finds it necessary to be 
absent during a meeting or any pan thereof, he 
appoints one of the Vice-Presidents to take his 
place. If the President is unable to perform his 
functions, a nets' President is eleaed for the un- 
expired term. 

There are four types of committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly: 

(1) Main Committees 
«(2) Procedural Contmictees* 

(3) Standing Committees'’ 

(4) <idAoc Committees® 

1. Main Committees 

There are six Main Committees: 

First Committee — Political and Security (in- 
cluding the regulation of armaments); 

Second Committee — ^Economic and Financial; 

Third Committee — Social, Humanitarian and 
Qilmral; 

Fourth Comminet — -Trusteeship ( indudingNon- 
Self-Governing Territories) ; 


Fifth Committee — Administrative and Budget- 
aiy; 

Sixth Committee — ^LegaL 

These Main Committees correspond to the major 
fields of responsibility of the General Assembly. 
They have the funaion of considering agenda 
items referred to them by the General Assembly 
and of preparing draft recommendations and reso- 
lutions for submission to the General Assembly. 
On each of these Committees all Members of the 
United Nations have the right to be represented. 

The Political and Security Committee considers, 
among other items, the admission, suspension and 
expulsion of Members; any political and security 
matters within the scope of the Charter; the gen- 
eral principles of co-operation in the maintenance 
of international peace and security and the prin- 
ciples governing disarmament and the regulation 
of armaments; the promotion of international co- 
operation in the political field and the peaceful 
adjustment of situations likely to impair the gen- 
eral welfare and friendly relations among nations. 

The Economic and Financial Committee con- 
cerns itself with the economic and financial aspects 

*The rules of procedure of the Genera! Assembly pro- 
vide (hat ■ special session may also be ailed at the request 
of any Member of the Uni^ Nations concurred in by 
the matority of the bfembers. 

Tor membership and lists of representatives in com- 
inittees. see Annex III, pp. 319-22. 
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of the ptognm of the Economic and Social Gjundl 
and of the specialized asencies, and may consider 
any economic and financial miners within the 
scope of the Chaner. It may also consider the pro- 
motion of international a>-operation in the eco- 
nomic field, indyding questions of higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment and conditions of 
economic progress and development. It may also 
deal with the question of equilibrium and stabdiza- 
tion of prices. 

The Sochi, Humanitanan and Cultural Com- 
minee considers the corresponding aspects of the 
work of the Economic and Social Council and of 
the specialized agendes. and any sodal, humani- 
tarian, cultural, educational, health and related 
matters within the scope of the Charter. 

The Trutteethip Committee considets items re- 
lating to the International Trusteeship System. It 
may also consider any matters arising under Chap- 
ter XI relating to Non-Self-Governiog Tetritories. 

The Administrative and Budgetary Committee 
considers matters penaining to the budget of the 
organization, the changes in the assessments of 
Members and financial and budgetar)* arrange- 
ments with the specialized agencies. It also con- 
siders administrative questions and matters relating 
to the organtation of the Secretariac 

The Legal Committee considets the legal and 
constitutional aspects of such matters as proposed 
amendments to the Charter, requests to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for advisory opinions and 
legal problems referred from other committees. It 
may also consider measures to encourage the pro- 
gtessive desclopment of international law and its 
codification, 

2. Procedural Cofitmiltees 

There arc two Procedural Committees: a Cre- 
dentials Committee and a General Committee. 

The Creder.siah Committee, which consists of 
nine members, is appointed at the beginning of 
each session by the General Assembly on the 
propoul of the President. The Committee cx- 
atnirvrs and reports on the credentials of repre- 
sentatives. 

Tlie General Committee consists of fourteen 
members, no two of whom may be members of the 
same delegation, and is so constituted as to ensure 
I’s rcprtsentaiiic charaacr. It comprises the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly. wIhj presides, the 
s<-»m Vicc-Pmidents and tlic Chairmen of the six 
Main Commiftets Tlie General Cnmminee studies 
tlte proTliinnal agenda and the rupplemcnrary list,* 
cncii’ers trq-sMts for the Inclusion of additional 


items in the agenda and reports to the plenary 
meeting. It assists the President of the General 
Assembly in drawing up the agenda for each 
plenary meeting, in determining the priority of 
Agenda items, and in co-ordinating the proceedings 
of all committees of the General Assembly. It also 
assists the President in the conduct of the work of 
the General Assembly which falls within the com- 
petence of the President It may not, however, 
decide any political questioa 

3. Statidiug Committees 

Two Standing Committees ate provided for in 
the General Assembly's rules of procedure: an 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions and a Committee on Con- 
tributions. 

The Adi isory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Quesiioni examines the budget of the 
United Nations and advises the General Assembly 
on other admimstratis’e and financial matters re- 
ferred to it. It consists of nine members, including 
at least two recognized financial experts. The 
members of the Advisory Committee are appointed 
on the basis of broad geographical representation, 
petsonal qualifications and expeticncc*, they serve 
for three years. The members of the Comtflittee 
retire by rotation and are eligible for re-eleaion. 

The Committee on Contributions is appointed 
to report to the Genera! Assembly concerning the 
apportionment, under Article 17 of the Charter, of 
the expenses of the United Nations among Mem- 
bers, broadly according to capacity to pay. The 
Committee also reports to the General Assembly 
on the contributions to be paid by new hfembers; 
appeals made by Members for a change of assess- 
ment; and the anion to be taken with regard to 
the application of Article 19 of the Chaner, which 
deals with the question of hfembers in arrears in 
the payment of their financial contributions to tlw 
United Nations. *rhe Committee consists of ten 
members who are cleacd on the basis of broad 
geographical representation, personal qualifications 
and experience, thej* serve for three years. Tlie 
members of the Committee retire by rotation and 
arc eligible for re-eleaion. 

Ru!et of rtoerJuft. Annex IV, t-p. 322—32, new 
Rtilet 13 «nd 17 (o!J Rules IJ. M ani IS). The Gen- 
rr*! Atiemhif rerjicJ i'« mJes of gfocecJj.-e. incluJinx 
the namhenne of the rulet. at ib? »m>oJ regular »e»’iofl 
(»ee i> 57). Ai the teconj rep-jUr tcttlon wat helJ 
Ufufer the fulei of rtoenJufe a* a>io;ned at the fnt »e»* 
lion, ttictewrt in the text ronteTRine tSie teen'kl recular 
tcttion are ruJe to the o!J rulrt lor text of ni’ct of 
j-ftxeJore aJopwJ at the f-tt leiiioft. tee ef 

tfe VmruJ .SV«on«. 315-22; »« llio dooi. 

r»ert Atjl 'Rer 1. 
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The General Assembly is also assisted in its 
work by a Board of Auditors, an Investments 
Committee and a United Nations Staff Benefit 
Committee. 

The Board of Auditors consists of the Auditor- 
General (or corresponding official) of three Mem- 
ber Governments of the United Nations appointed 
by the General Assembly for three years. Its mem- 
bers retire by rotation. The members of the Board 
.of Auditors serve as external Auditors of the 
accounts of the United Nations, the International 
Court of Justice and of designated specialized 
agencies. The Board submits to the General Assem- 
bly an annual report, which is made available to 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 

The Investments Committee, which consists of 
three members appointed for three years by the 
Secretary-General, after consultation with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions and subjea to the approval of the 
General Assembly, advises the Seaetary-General 
in regard to the investment of special and other 
funds under the control of the United Nations as 
well as the pensions funds. 

The United Nations Staff Benefit Committee 
consists of three members eleaed for three years 
by the General Assembly, three members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General and three mem- 
bers, who must be participants, eleaed for three 
years by secret bailor. The Committee is charged 


with the administration of the Pension Scheme. 

Ac its second session the General Assembly 
established an International Law Commission’’ to 
be composed of fifteen persons of recognized com- 
petence in international law elected for three-year 
terms of office by the General Assembly from a 
list of candidates nominated by Member Govern- 
ments. The Commission's funaion is to promote 
the progressive development of international law 
and its oidification. It is primarily concerned with 
public international law, but is not precluded from 
entering the field of private international law. 

4. Ad hoc Committees 

In addition to Main, Procedural and Standing 
Committees, the General Assembly may appoint 
such ad hoc committees or commissions as may be 
required from time to time for special purposes. 

In the period under review the Assembly estab- 
lished the following ad hoc committees and com- 
missions: Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly,® United Nations Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea,® United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans,^® United Nations Palestine Com- 
mission,** Special Committee on Information Trans- 
mitted under Article 73 e of the Charter** and 
Headquarters Advisory Committee.*® These com- 
mittees and commissions were established by the 
General Assembly during its second session, from 
September 16 to November 29, 1947. 


C. MEMBERSHIP, SESSIONS AND PRESIDENTS” OF 
THE GEOTRAL ASSEMBLY 


The General Assembly consists of all the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations.*® 

Thiring the period under review (July 1, 1947, 
to September 21, 1948) the General Assembly 
held two sessions: 

Second Regular Session, September 16 to 
November 29, 1947; 

Second Special Session, April 16 to May 14, 
1948. 

Both of these sessions were held at the United 
Nations interim headquarters, at Lake Success and 
Flushing Meadow, New York. 

The President of the second regidar session was 


Oswaldo Aranha (Brazil); the President of the 
second special session was Josd Arce (Argentina). 

Interoational Law Contmission was established 
at the second session of the General Assembly, but its 
members were not eleaed until the third session. 

*Fof the terms of reference of this Comminee, see pp. 
80-81. • 

*For the terms of reference of this Commission, see p. 
88 . 

"For the terms of reference of this Committee, see pp. 
74-75. 

“For the terms of reference of this Commission, see pp. 
248, 249, 251, 252. 

”For the terms of reference of this Committee, see D. 
155 

“For the terms of refeience of this Committee, see n 
225. 

“For list of Vice-Presidents and Officers of the Main 
Committees, see Annex II, pp. 318-19. 

“For list of Members, see Appendix II, Roster of the 
United Nationi. 
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of the program of the Economic and Social Cou n cil 
and of the specialized agencies, and may consider 
any economic and financial matters within the 
scope of the Charter. It may also consider the pro- 
motion of international co-operation in the eco- 
nomic field, inclyding questions of higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment and conditions of 
economic progress and development. It may also 
deal with the question of equilibrium and stabiliza- 
tion of prices. 

The Social, Humanitarian and Culturid Com- 
mittee considers the corresponding aspects of the 
work of the Economic and Social Council and of 
the specialized agencies, and any social, hu m a ni - 
tarian, cultural, educational, health and related 
matters within the scope of the Charter. 

The Truiteeship Committee considers items re- 
lating to the International Trusteeship System. It 
may also consider any matters arising under Chap- 
ter XI relating to Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

The Administrative and Budgetary Committee 
considers matters pertaining to the budget of the 
organization, the changes in the assessments of 
Members and financial and budgetary arrange- 
ments with the specialized agencies. It also con- 
siders administrative questions and matters relating 
to the organization of the Secretariat. 

The Legal Committee considers the legal and 
constitutional aspects of such matters as proposed 
amendments to the Charter, requests to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for advisory opinions and 
legal problems referred from other committees. It 
may also consider measures to encourage the pro- 
gressive development of international law and its 
codification. 

2. Procedural Committees 

There are two Procedural Committees; a Cre- 
dentials Committee and a General Committee. 

The Credentials Committee, which consists of 
nine members, is appointed at the beginning of 
each session by the General Assembly on die 
proposal of the President. The Committee ex- 
amines and reports on the credentials of repre- 
sentatives. 

The General Committee consists of fourteen 
members, no two of whom may be members of the 
same delegation, and is so constituted as to ensure 
its representative character. It comprises the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, who presides, die 
seven Vice-Presidents and the Chairmen of the six 
Main Committees. The General Committee studies 
the provisional agenda and the supplementary list,* 
considers requests for the inclusion of additional 


items in the agenda and reports to tlie plenary 
meeting. It assists the President of the General 
Assembly in drawing up the agenda for each 
plenary meeting, in determining the priority of 
agenda items, and in co-ordinating the proceedings 
of all committees of the General Assembly. It also 
assists the President in the conduct of the work of 
the General Assembly which falls within the com- 
petent of the President. It may not, however, 
decide any political question. 

3. Standing Committees 

Two Standing Committees ate provided for in 
the General Assembly’s rules of procedure: an 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions and a Committee on Con- 
tributions. 

The Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions examines the budget of the 
United Nations and advises the General Assembly 
on other administrative and financial matters re- 
ferred to it. It consists of nine members, including 
at least two recognized financial experts- The 
members of the Advisory Committee ate appointed 
on the basis of broad geographical representation, 
personal qualifications and experience; they serve 
for three years. The members of the Committee 
retire by rotation and are eligible for re-election. 

The Committee on Contributions is appointed 
to report to the General Assembly concerning the 
apportionment, under Article 17 of the Charter, of 
the expenses of the United Nations among Mem- 
bers, broadly according to capacity to pa/- The 
Committee also reports to the General Assembly 
on the contributions to be paid by new Members; 
appeals made by Members for a change of assess- 
ment; and the action to be taken with regard to 
the appUoition of Article 19 of the Charter, which 
deals with the question of Members in arrears in 
the payment of their financial contributions to the 
United Nations. The Committee consists of ten 
members who ate elected on the basis of broad 
geographical representation, personal qualifications 
and experience; they serve for three years. The 
members of the Committee retire by rotation and 
ate eligible for re-election. 

*Sce Rules of Procedure, Annex IV, pp. 322—32. new 
Rules 13 and 17 (old Rules 13, 14 and 18). The Gen- 
eral Assembly revised its rules of procedure, including 
the numbering of the rules, at the second regular session 
(see p 37). As the second regular session waS held 
uitder the rules of procedure as adopted at the first ses- 
sion, references in the text concerning the second regular 
session are made to the old rules For text of rides of 
procedure adopted at the first session, see Yearbook of 
the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 313-22; see also docu- 
ment A/71/Rev.l. 
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of the program of the Economic and Social Council 
and of the specialized agencies, and may consider 
any economic and financial matters within the 
scope of the Chaner. It may also consider the pro- 
motion of international co-operation in the eco- 
nomic field, inclyding questions of higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment and conditions of 
economic progress and development. It may also 
deal with the question of equilibrium and stabiliza- 
tion of prices. 

The Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Com- 
mittee considers the corresponding aspects of the 
work of the Economic and Social Council and of 
the specialized agencies, and any social, humani- 
tarian, cultural, educational, health and related 
matters within the scope of the Charter. 

The Trusteeship Committee considers items re- 
lating to the International Trusteeship System. It 
may also consider any matters arising under Chap- 
ter XI relating to Non-Self -Governing Territories. 

The Administrative and Budgetary Committee 
considers matters pertaining to the budget of the 
organization, the changes in the assessments of 
Members and financial and budgetary arrange- 
ments with the specialized agencies. It also con- 
siders administrative questions and maneis relating 
to the organization of the Secretariat. 

The Legal Committee considers the legal and 
constitutional aspects of such matters as proposed 
amendments to the Chatter, cequescs to the Intec- 
national Coun of Justice for advisory opinions and 
legal problems referred from other committees. It 
may also consider measures to encourage the pro- 
gressive development of international law and its 
codification. 

2. Procedural Committees 

There aie two Piocedural Committees: a Cre- 
dentials Committee and a General Committee. 

The Credentials Committee, which consists of 
nine members, is appointed at the beginning of 
each session by the General Assembly on the 
proposal of the President. The Committee ex- 
amines and reports on the credentials of repre- 
sentatives. 

The General Committee consists of fourteen 
members, no two of whom may be members of the 
same delegation, and is so constimted as to ensure 
its representative character. It comprises the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, who presides, the 
seven Vice-Presidents and the Chairmen of the six 
Main Committees. The General Committee studies 
the provisional agenda and the supplcmematy list,® 
considers requests for the inclusion of additional 


items in the agenda and reports to the plenary 
n rtwing . It assists the President of the General 
Assanbly in drawing up the agenda for each 
plenary meeting, in. determining the priority of 
agenda items, and in co-ordinating the proceedings 
of all committees of the General Assembly. It also 
assists the President in the condua of the work of 
the General Assembly which falls within the com- 
petena of the President. It may not, however, 
decide any political question. 

3. Standing Committees 

Two Standing Committees are provided for in 
the General Assembly’s rules of procedure: an 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions and a Committee on Con- 
tributions. 

The Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions examines the budget of the 
United Nations and advises the General Assembly 
on other administrative and financial matters re- 
ferred to it. It consists of nine members, including 
at least two recognized financial experts. The 
members of the Advisory Committee are appointed 
on the basis of broad geographical representation, 
personal qualifications and experience; they serve 
for three years. The members of the Committee 
retire by rotation and are eligible for re-eleaion. 

The Committee on Contrihutions is appointed 
to report to the General Assembly concetiung the 
apportionment, under Anicle 17 of the Charter, of 
the expenses of the United Nations among Mem- 
bers, broadly according to capacity to pay. 'The 
Committee also reports to the General Assembly 
on the contributions to be paid by new Members; 
appeals made by Members for a change of assess- 
ment; and the aaion to be taken with regard to 
the application of Article 19 of the Charter, which 
deals with the question of Members in arrears in 
the payment of their financial contributions to the 
United Nations. The Committee consists of- ten 
members who are elected on the basis of broad 
geographical representation, personal qualifications 
and ejqwrience; they serve for three years. The 
members of the Committee retire by rotation and 
are eligible for re-election. 

“See Rules of Procedure, Annex IV, pp. 322-32, new 
Rules 15 and 17 (old Rules 13, 14 and 18). The Gen- 
eral Assemblf revised its rules of procedure, including 
the numbering of the rules, at the second regular session 
(see p. 37). As the second regular session was held 
under the rules of procedure as adopted at the first ses- 
sion, references in the text concerning the second regular 
session are made «> the old rules. For text of rules of 
proredute adopted at the first session, see Yearbook of 
the United Nationt, 104&-47, pp. 313—22; see also docu- 
ment A/7l/Rev.l.‘ 
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D. SECOND REGULAR SESSION*'' 


1. Opening of the Session and 
General Debate 

The secofld xegolat session of the General 
Assembly convened it Flushing Meadow, New 
York, on September ‘6, 1947. 

The temporary President, Oswaldo Aranha, of 
Brazil, upon opening the session, stressed the 
heavy responsibility resting upon the United Na- 
tions "to clear away world-wide misgivings and 
perplexities" and to lay the foundations for real 
peace. 'The problem, therefore, at this time,” he 
stated, "is to impart to all peoples and to all men 
in all regions a thorough confidence in our Organ- 
Uatioa Only thus can we disarm them for war and 
equip them for cordiality and peace." Recalling the 
universal desire for peace, Mr. Atanha expressed 
belief that there was but "a single road to peace, 
however, which ^ must follow. . . . The work 
[hat was begun at San Francisco must culminate in 
New York, here at the United Nations." 

The Mayor of New York, William O'Dwyer, 
extended the City's greetings to the General 
Assembly. 

Ac the 92nd plenary meeting on September 30, 
1947, the President of the Assembly welcomed the 
President of the International Court of Justice, Jose 
Gustavo Guerrero; the Dkectoc-Getiecal of the Pan 
American Union, Alberto Camargo Licras; and the 
leptesentatives of the following specialized agen- 
cies: the International Labour Organisation (Sir 
Guildhaumc Myiddin-Evans, Chairman of the 
Governing Body; Leon Jouhaux and J. D. ZelJet- 
bach, Vice-Chairmen; Edward Phelan, Director- 
General of the International Labour Office), the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations (Sir John Boyd Orr, Director-General), 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Culrural Organization (Walter H. C Laves, Dep- 
uty-Director) and the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (Edward Warner, Chairman of the 
Council). 

This was the first session of the General Assem- 
bly at which specialized agencies were represented 
in accordance with the agreements approved by the 
General Assembly during the second pan of its 
first session. Specialized agencies not yet in relation- 
ship with the United Nations and non-govemmen- 
tal organizations in category A weic reptesemed 
by observers. 


In the course of its second session, which ended 
November 29, the General Assembly held 49 
plenary meetings and 445 meetings of committees 
and sub-committees; it adopted 93 separate resolu- 
tions. 

Thirty-nine countries participated in the general 
debate, which lasted from the 82nd plenary meet- 
ing on September 17 to the 9Qth plenary meeting 
on September 23- In the course of this debate the 
representatives outlined the general views of their 
governments on major problems confronting the 
United Nations, such as the voting procedure in 
the Security Council (the problem of the "veto”) ; 
the conrrol of atomic energy; the regulation and 
reduction of armaments; the problems of Palestine, 
Korea, Greece and Indonesia; the widening rift 
between the Eastern and the Western Powers; the 
admission of new Members to the United Nations; 
problems of postwar teconstruaion and of eco- 
nomic stability and development. Following is a 
list of delegations which participated in the gen- 
eral debate: 

Dale 


Plenary Meeting 

(in Sept. 

Aigeoiina 

85th 

19 

Auscralu 

83rd 

18 

Brazil 

86th 

19 

Byelomssiaa S S R. 

85rli 

19 

Canada 

82rd 

18 

Chile 

83rd 

18 

China 

83rd 

18 

Colombia 

88th 

22 

Cuba 

B9th 

22 

Czechoslovakia 

87th 

20 

Domiaican Republic 

89th 

22' 

Ecuador 

90th 

23 

Egypt 

87th 

20 ' 

£1 Salvador 

84th 

IS 

Fiance 

87th 

20 

Greece 

86th 

19 

India 

85th 

19 

Iraq 

84ih 

18 

Lebanon 

87th 

20 

Liberia 

87th 

20 

Mexico 

82nd 

17 

Netherlands 

87th 

20 

New Zealand 

87th 

20 

Peru 

84th 

IS 

Philippines 

83rd 

IS 

Poland 

82nd 

17 

Saudi Arabia 

89th 

22 


"A more detailed account of the debates at the second 
regular session of the General Assembly is itiseo in the 
United Naitonj Weekly Bulletin, Vol. Ill, Nos. 13-24. 
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Plenary Meeting 

(in Sept. 1947) 

Siam 

87th 

20 

Sweden 

'86th 

19 

Syria 

88th 

22 

Turkey 

89th 

22 

Ukialoian S.S.R. 

89th 

22 

Union of South Africa 86ih 

19 

U5S.R. 

84ih 

18 

United Kingdom 

S8th 

22 

United States 

82nd 

17 

Uruguay 

82nd 

17 

Venezuela 

84th 

18 

Yugoslavia 

89ih 

22 


At the conclusion of the general debate the 
Secretary-General addressed the Assembly. He 
supported the principle of universal membership 
of the United Nations and expressed the hope that 
action might be taken at an early date, if possible 
during the current session of the General Assembly, 
to bring into the United Nations all nations which 
had applied for membership. With regard to the 
politick situation in general, the Seaetary-Geoeral 
remarked that the cornerstone of the United 
Nations — Big Power co-operation — was being 
shaken by open differences between the Powers. 
Nevertheless he stated bis emphatic opinion that 
this situation did not constitute a threat to the 
existence of the United Nations. The "veto” issue, 
moreover, he considered, was more a symptom 
than a cause of the differences among the Great 
Powers. 

Big Power disagreement did, however, hamper 
the work of the United Nations, the Seaetary- 
Gcneral declared. He deplored the faa that the 
United Nations bad been able only to a limited 
degree to fulfil its great obligations in the eco- 
nomic and social fields. It would be a grave thing 
for humanity if political differences and political 
suspicions should deny the United Nations the 
power to accomplish its great humanitarian work. 
Just as it was co-operation among the powers 
which created the organiration, it was disunity 
among them which created the greatest difficulties 
today. It was intolerable, the Secretary-General 
stated, to think that these diffetetices should ever 
be allowed to lead to war, and he appealed to the 
members of the General Assembly to find a way to 
return to the spirit of the Preamble of the Charter 
of the United Nations. . . to practice tolerance 
and live together in peace with one another as 
good neighbours . . ." 

The Secretary-General urged that the most im- 
portant administrative task awaiting the Assembly 
was to take a decision regarding the new United 
Nations headquarters. 


2. Organizational Matters 

a. Adoption of the Agenda and Distribu- 
tion OF Agenda Items to Committees 

Ac its 35th, 36th, 37th and 38th meetings on 
September 17, 19, 20 and 21 th.e General Com- 
mittee considered the provisional agenda for the 
second session of the General Assembly (A/329), 
containing 43 items, the supplementary list 
(A/369), containing 19 items, two additional 
items proposed by the United States (A/BUR/85 ) 
and an additional item proposed by the U.S.S.R. 
(A/BUR/86). Of the total of 65 agenda items 
proposed, the General Gjmmittee recommended 
6l for inclusion in the agenda of the second ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

Of the remaining four items, one, "Reports from 
the Specialized Agencies", was postponed until the 
Economic and Social Council had considered the 
reports; an Argentine proposal that the Assembly 
should adopt a formal resolution granting India 
and Pakistan full membership within the United 
Nations was withdrawn; and two items proposed 
by Ecuador, concerning the Draft Charter of Inter- 
national Human Rights and a Draft Declaration on 
Duties and Rights of Stares, were deleted, since 
Ecuador requested that the first item should be 
transmitted to the Economic and Social Council 
and explained that the second should be considered 
as embodying its comments on the Draft* Declara- 
tion on the Rights and Duties of States presented 
by Panama. 

As the provisional agenda revealed that the 
probable work load would be unevenly distributed 
among the Main Committees of the General As- 
sembly, the General Committee, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Seaetary-General (A/BUR/83 ) , 
decided at its 35th meeting on September 17, 1947, 
to recommend to the General Assembly the estab- 
lishment ot zn ad hoc Committee on the Palestin- 
ian Question, on which all Members would have 
the right to be represented. All agenda items 
dealing with the Palestine question would be re- 
fereed to this Committee, thu^ relieving the heavy 
agenda of the First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee. 

The General Committee further decided to rec- 
ommend to the General Assembly chat an ad hoc 
Committee on Headquarters be established, con- 
sisting of the members of the Headquarters Ad- 
visory Committee appointed at the previous ses- 
sion (resolution 100(1) of December 14, 19461?) 

"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 
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namely Australia, Belgium, Br^il. Canada, China, 
Colombia, France, Greece, India, Norway, Poland, 
Syria, U^S.R., United Kingdom, United States 
and Yugoslavix 

At its 38ch meeting on Sepefimber 21, the Gen- 
eral Committee agreed upon the allocation of 
agenda items among committees. 

The General Assembly considered the report of 
the General Committee (A/392) at its 90th and 
91st plenary meetings on September 23, 1947. 
The representatives of Iraq and Lebanon opposed 
the creation of an ad hoc committee to deal with 
the Palestine question. The General Assembly, 
however, by a vote of 29 to 11, with 6 abstentions, 
decided in favor of the establishment of an ud hoc 
Committee on the Palestinian Question and an 
ad hoc Cotnminee on HeadqnS'ft^ts. 

The General Assembly approved all items rec- 
ommended by the General Committee for inclu- 
sion in the agenda Considerable discussion, how- 
ever, took place on the question of including the 
following three items: ( 1 ) thtf problem of the in- 
dependence of Korea, (2) suggestions to coun- 
tries concerned with the peace treaty with Italy, 
and (3) threats to the poluicd independence and 
terricofiil integrity of Greece. After considerable 
discussion the General Assembly voted to include 
these items In the agenda.^^ 

At its 40th meeting on October I, 1947, the 
General Committee decided to recommend to the 
General Assembly the inclusion of a further four 
additional items (A/BUR/88-91) m the agenda 
(A/392/Add.3). Tlie General Assembly approved 
this recommendation at its 95ih plenary meeting 
on Oaober 1, 1947. 

b. EtEcriON OF Officers OF tiie General 
^VSSEMDLY 

{ 1 ) Lltclion of the PresiJenl 
At its 81st plenary meeting on September l6, 
1947, the General Assembly proceeded to elea its 
President for ihc second session. On the first ballot 
OswalJo Aranha (Braail) obtained 26, H. V. Evatt 
(Australia) 23 and Jin Masaj)‘k (Czechoslovakia), 
SIX votes. On the second ballot, whidi was confined 
lo (he two candidates receiving the highest number 
of votes on the first bailor, ^tr. Aranha obtained 
29 votes and Mr. Evatt, 22. ^lr. Aranha was thus 
elected President of the second session. 

(2) Uftl/on of the Vtte-PreiiJrnSi 
At ils 8lst plenary meeting on September 16, 
1917, the General Assembly elected its seven Vice- 
I’tcsidtnts. Six Members received the necessary 


imjorxcy for eleaion on the first ballot: 

United Kingdom 48 votes 

Uiuted States 48 votes 

rhtn^ 47 votes 

France •• • .47 votes 

Mexico . - . . 44 votes 

U.SSR. 44 votes 

On the second ballot, confined to the two ^^em- 
becs ohtaUiui^ the highest tmtnbec of voces shPrt of 
a two-thirds majority, the Ukrainian S.S.R. (23) 
and Cuba (13), these two Members each obtained 
27 votes. Neither country having obtained the 
majority necessary for election, the President, in 
accordance with rule 83^*^ of the provisional rules 
of procedure, decided between the candidates by 
lot. As a result, Cuba was elected as the seventh 
Vice-President of the General Assembly. 


c. Election of Officers and Members 

OF COMMITTEES 

(I > Ald/n Committees 

Each of the six Mam Committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly met on September 16, 1947, to 
elect its Chairman The Vice-Chairmen and Rap- 
porteurs were eleaed at subsequent meetings. The 
results of the elections were as follows: 

First (Poluieai and Security) Committee 
Cfuirmao- Joseph Becb (Luxenibourg), elected by 42 
votes at the 58ih meeting on September l6, 1S?47. 
Vice-Chairman; Adolfo Costa du Reis (Bolivia), eleaeJ 
unanimously at the 39ch meeting on September 24, 
1947. 

Rapporteur: Per Fedetspiel (Denmark), elected bf 41 
votes at the 59th meeting on September 24, 1947," 
4atti lep^attA by Hentik YLa'aSmanii l'Denif<a'‘k> , 
elected unanimously at the <S8ih meeting on October 
7. 1947. 

Second {Economic end Financiel) Commitfte 
Chainnan: Heman Santa Cruz (Chile), elected unani- 
mously at the 31st meeting on September l6. 
Vice-Chaisinaa: C L. Paiijn (Netherlands), clened unan- 
imously at the 32od meeting on September 24. 
Rapponeur: Josef Hanc (Czcehoslovakla), elected unan- 
imously at the 32nd meeting on September 24. 

Third {Social liunteniUrUH end Cultural) Committee 
Chairman: Oscar Lange (Poland), eleaed urunintously 
at the 5(hh meeting on September 16. 

Vice-Chairman; A Dash V/ilson (Liberia), elected unan- 
imously at the 31st meeting on September 24. 
Rapponcut: Chatles Malik (Lebanon), elected unani- 
mously at the 5Ist meeting on September 24, 1917. 


“For details concerning these questions sec pp. 81-88 
on Korea; pp. 93-91 on the lulian peace ircary: pp. 63- 
75 on Greece. 

“Tlie nilci of procedure of the General Assembly 
«ere revised during liie second regular session; see An- 
nex IV, rule 85, p. 328. This session uas conJuacd un- 
der the old rules, sec y<jfiooi of the United Nationt, 
i9^S~i7, pp. 313-22, and doc A/71/Rcv.l. 

"Mr. Fcdcripiel »as recalled to Denmark. 
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Fourth {Trusteeship) Committee 

Chairmaa: Six Carl August Bereodsea (New Zealand), 
elected unanimously at the 29ch meeting on Septembex 
16. 

Vice-Chairman: Kuzroa V. Kiselev (Byelorussian 
SS.R.), elected unanimously at the 30th meeting on 
September 24. • 

Rapporteur; Max H. Doisinville (Haiti), elected jinan- 
imously at the 30th meeting on September 24v 
Fifth {Administrative and Budgetary) Committee 
Chairman: Sir Fazl Alt (India), elected unanimously 
at the 47th meeting on September 16. 

Vice-Chairman: JozaViKan (Yugoslavia), elected unan- 
imously at the 48th meeting on September 24. 
Rapporteur. Gosta Bagge (Sweden) , eleaed unanimous- 
ly at the 48th meeting on September 24;** later re- 
placed by Richard Bergstrom (Sweden), elected unan- 
imously at the 98th meeting on November 12. 

Sixth (Legal) Committee 

Chairman- Fans el-Khouri (Syria), eleaed unanimously 
at the 35th meeting on September 16. 

Vice-Chairman- Max Henriquez-Urena (Dominican Re- 
public) , eleaed by a large majority at the 36th meet- 
ing on September 24. 

Rapporteur- Georges Kaeckenbeeck (Belgium), eleaed 
unanimously at the 36th meeting on September 24, 
1947. 

(2) Procedural Comnsitteet 

(a) CREDSMtlALS COMMITTEE 

Ac its 80th plenary meeting on September \ 6 , 
1947, the General Assembly, upon the proposal 
of the temporary President, appointed the follow- 
ing countries to be members of the Credentials 
Committee: Chile, Caechoslovakia, Honduras, 
Iran, New Tlealand, Norway, Poland, Siam, United 
Kingdom. At its first meeting on September 16, 
1947, the Oedentials Committee eleaed Iran as 
its Cbaitman. 

The Committee reported to the 81st plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly that 35 delega- 
tions had fully satisfied the requirements, that fif- 
teen Member States had submitted provisional 
credentials for their representatives and that five 
Member States had not submitted credentlak. On 
the recommendation of the Committee the Assem- 
bly decided that lepresentatives of countries which 
had submitted provisional credentials and those 
which had not yet submitted credentials should sit 
provisionally with all the rights of the other rep- 
resentatives. 

The Credentials Committee met again on No- 
vember 26, 1947, to examine the documents sub- 
mitted since its first meeting. It reponed to the 
dosing meeting of the General Assembly, the 
I28ch plenary meeting on November 29, 1947, 
that all Member States represented at the second 
session of the General Assembly had submitted 
full powers and credentials which satisfied the re- 
quirements of the rules of the General Assembly. 


Assembly 29 

The Committee’s report was adopted without dis- 
cussion. « 

(b) GENERAL COMMITTEE 

According to rule 32 of the provisional rules of 
procedure, the General Committee consists of the 
Presidenc of the Assembly, the seven Vice-Presi- 
dents and the Chairmen of the six Main Commit- 
tees. The composition of the General Committee, 
therefore, was as follows; 

Oswaido Aratiha (Brazil), President of the Assembly — 
Chairman • 

Chief representatives of the following countries {Vtce- 
Pressdents of the Assembly ) : 

China U.S.S R. 

Cuba United Kingdom 

France United States 

Mexico 

Chairmen of Main Committees: 

Sir Fazl AIi (India) 

Joseph Bech (Luxembourg) 

Sir Carl August Berendsen (New Zealand) 

Paris el-Khouxj (Syria) 

Oscar Lange (Poland) 

Hernao Santa Cruz (Chile) 

(3) Standing Committees 

(a) ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 

At the second part of its first session (resolu- 
tion 72 (1) ) the General Assembly had appointed 
the following to be members of the Advisory 
Committee for Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions for a period of one year:**® 

Andr^ Ganem (France) 

S. K. Kirpalani (India) 

Gustavo Martinez Cabanas (Mexico) 

As the term of office of these three members 
was due to expire December 31, 1947, the Gen- 
eral Assembly had to appoint three new members, 
to serve for a period of three years (A/365). 

The General Assembly referred the question to 
the Fifth Committee. At the 57th meeting of the 
Fifth Committee on October 7, the Chairman 
called for nominations of three persons to be rec- 
ommended as members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee. Ac the time of the election, the 77th meeting 
of the Fifth Committee on* October 25, three 
nominations had been submitted. The candida tes 
obtained the following number of votes in the 
Fifth Committee: 

Andre Ganem (France) 37 votes 

Jan Papanek (Czechoslovakia) 38 votes 

Nivaru Sundaresan (India) 38 votes 

“Mr. Bagge resigned to resume his duties at the Uni- 

versity of Stockholm. 

*Chi!e was later replaced fay Bolivia. 

*^ee Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, on 

116-17. 
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la consequence the Fifth Committee recommended 
to the General Assembly that these three persons 
be appointed members of the Advisory Committee. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Committee 
the General Assembly at its 104th plenary meet- 
ing on November 1, 1947, adopted the following 
resolution without objeaion: 

"The General Ammbly 

"1. Declares the following persons to be elected as 
members of the Advisory Committee on Admit^ttative 
and Budgetary Questions under the terms of reference 
laid down in rule 40 of the provisional rules of pro- 
cedure: 

Mr. Andre Ganem (France) 
hlr. J. Papanek (Czechoslovakia) 

Mr. N. Sundaresan (India) 

"2. Declares these members to be elected for a three- 
year tetm.”** 

(b) COMMirrUE ON CONTBIBOTIONS 

At the first part of its first session the General 
Assembly had appointed the following to be mem- 
bers of the Committee on Contributions for a 
period of two years:*’ 

Henri de Baumoot (France) 

Sir Cecil Kisch (United Kingdom) 
bfediffl El-Pachachi (Icaq) 

As the term of o£ce of these three members 
was due to expire on December 31, 1947, the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its second session had to appoint 
three new membecs to serve foe a period of three 
years. 

The General Assembly referred the question to 
the Fifth Committee. At the 57th meeting of the 
Committee on October 7, 1947, the Ch^man 
asked for nominations. Five names were submitted 
to the Committee. When a voce was taken at the 
77th meeting of the Fifth Committee on October 
25, 1947, each of the five candidates nominated 
received the following number of votes: 


Hairy Campion (United Kingdom) . , 42 votes 

Radk Asha (Sjriz) 32 votes 

Henri de Baumont (France) ...... .. 28 votes 

Maria Z. N. Wittevccn (Netherlands) 25 votes 

Liik Lundberg (Sweden) 12 votes 


As only two candidates had received the neces- 
sary tv.' 0 -thlrds majority for election, a second bal- 
lot was taken. The vote was limited to the two 
candidates receiving the next highest number of 
votes on the first ballot. The result was: 21 votes for 
Henri de Baumont and 29 voces for Maria Z. N. 
Wittes ecn. The French delegation then expressed 
a desire to withdraw hft. Daumont's candidacy. 
Tlie Quitman ruled, however, that this was not 
permissible. When a third ballot was token Mr. 
Baumont received 11 votes and Miss Wictcvcco 


39. Hie Fifth Committee therefore recommended 
Miss Witteveen's appointment. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Commit- 
tee (A/432) the General Assembly at its 104th 
meeting on November 1, 1947, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution (149 (II)) without objeaion: 
"The General Assembly 

”1. Declares the following persons to be eleaed as 
members of the Committee on Contributions under the 
cetms of reference laid down in rule 42 of the provisional 
rules of procedure: 

&lr. R. Asha (Syria) 

Mr. H. Ompion (United Kingdom) 

Miss M. Z- N. Wiiieveen (Netherlands) 

"2. Declares these members to be elected for a three- 
year term.'’** 

(4) Ad hoc Commineet 

(a) Ad hoc COMMITTEE ON THE PALESTINIAN 
QUESTION 

At its first meeting on September 25. 1947, the 
ad hoc Committee on the Palestinian Question 
eleded the following officers by acclamation: 

Chairman Herbert V. Evatt (Australia) 
Vice-Chairman. Prince Subha Svasci Svasuvac (Siam) 
Rapporteur- Thor Thors (Iceland) 

<b) Ad hot COM}>UTTE£ ON HEADQUARTERS 

At its first meeting on September 24, 1947, the 
ad hoe Committee on Headquarters unanimously 
elected the following officers; 

Chairman: Warren Austin (United States) 
Vice-Chairman; Finn Moe (Norway) 

Rapporteur: Alexis Kyrou (Greece) 

d. Election of AIemders of Counols 

(1) Election of Three t^ou-Pernsanent Menshers 
of the Security Council 

At its second session the General Assembly had 
to elca three non-permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council, as the terms of office of Australia, 
Brazil and Poland, which had been elected by the 
General Assembly during the first part of its first 
session on January 12, 1946,-^ were due to expire 
December 31, 1947. In accordance witii Article 
23, paragraph 2, of the Charter these countries 
were ru>t immediately re-eligible. 

As a result of the first ballot, taken at the 92ad 
plenary meeting of the General Assembly on Sep- 

•“For membership of the Advisory Committee, see An- 
nex in, p. 3i9. 

*Sce Yearbook of the UnileJ Nasions, 1946—47, p. 

59. 

**For znembetship of the Commince on Contributions, 
see Annex UI. p. 519. 

•’See Yearbook of the UnileJ Nasions, I946~47. pp. 
59-<>0. 
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tember 30, 1947, the following Members received 
the necessary two-thirds majoYity; 

Argentina 41 votes 

Canada . 41 votes 

The second ballot was limited to the two Mem- 
bers receiving the highest number of votes short 
of the two-thirds majority required for election, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. (33j and India (29). The 
Ukrainian S.SA. received 29 votes and India 24. 
Two further ballots, taken at the 93rd plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly on September 
30, 1947, likewise proved inconclusive. A pro- 
posal by the Chairman to proceed to the eleaion 
of the members of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the Trusteeship Council before completing 
the eleaion of the non-permanent members of 
the Security Council was, however, rejeaed by the 
Assembly by a vote of 35 to 6, with 5 abstentions. 
Although two further ballots failed to resolve the 
deadlock, the Assembly by a vote of 30 to 14, 
with 2 tistentions, rejeaed a motion for adjoarn- 
menc. When the seventh ballot again was incon- 
clusive the Assembly voted to adjourn. Two fur- 
ther ballots were taken at the 94ch plenary meeting 
of the General Assembly on Oaober 1, 1947, but 
failed to result in the eleaion of either of the two 
candidates and the Assembly proceeded to the elec- 
tion of the members of the Economic and Social 
Council. Balloting for the eleaion of a third non- 
permanent member of the Security Council was 
testuned at the 9^th plenary meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Oaober 20, 1947. The tenth and 
eleventh ballots again resulted in a deadlock be- 
tween the Ukrainian S.S.R. and India. 

At the 109th plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly on November 13, 1947, the President of 
the Assembly announced that he had received a 
communication from the representative of India, 
stating that India desired to withdraw its candida- 
ture for a seat on the Security Council Hence, 
on the I2th ballot the Ukrainian S.S.R. received 
35 votes and India 2. The Ukrainian S.S.R., there- 
fore, was elected a non-permanent member of the 
Security Council for two years. 

The representative of India stated thar India’s 
candidature for a seat on the Security Council 
was based solely on its desire to see that this prin- 
cipal organ of the United Nations, on which spe- 
cial responsibilities were laid, was fully represen- 
tative of all the important regions of the world; 
with the retirement of Australia from the Council, 
the Indian Ocean area would be left wholly unrep- 
tesetued. On the other hand it was not India's desire 
that the work of the General Assembly should be 


held up by continuing a deadlock which seemed to 
offer no diance of immediate solution. It was for 
diese reasons that the Indian delegation had de- 
cided to withdraw from the contest. 

The President of the Assembly thanked the rep- 
resent^ve of India for the above statement and 
congratulated the Indian delegation, which "by its 
gesture has made a contribution to the spirit of 
co-operation and unity of the General Assem- 
bly".28 

(2) EUction of Six Members of the Economic and 
Social Council 

The General Assembly at its second session had 
to elea six members of the Economic and Social 
Council The ternas of office of the following six 
countries which had been elected for two years 
during the first part of the first session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on January 12, 1946,*® were due to 
expire on December 31, 1947: 

Cuba Norway 

CzeebosiovaJda U S S.R. 

India Uuted Kiogdoiu 

'These countries were, according to the Charter, 
eligible for re-clectioa The six new members to 
be eleaed were to serve for three years. 

The Assembly proceeded to elect the members 
of the Economic and Social Council at its 94th 
plenary meeting on Oaober 1, 1947. As a result 
of the first ballot the following Members received 
the required number of votes: 

Brazil 55 votes 

United Kingdom 49 votes 

Denmark , 45 votes 

U.S5.IL 45 votes 

As only four countries had received the two- 

thirds majority necessary for eleaion, a second 
ballot was taken which was confined to the five 
countries receiving the highest number of votes 
short of a two-thirds majority. 'They were Australia 
(37), Poland (29), Iran (26), Greece (13) and 
India (13). (According to the rules of procedure 
the second and subsequent ballots should be lim- 
ited to twice the number of candidates as there 
are posts to be filled — four in this case, As Greece 
and India, however, had received the same number 
of votes, the Chairman ruled that the second ballot 
should include the five countries receiving the 
highest number of votes.) On the second ballot 
Australia received 38 votes and was consequently 
eleaed. Poland and Iran, the two hfembets re- 
ceiving the next highest number of voces, received 

*For list of members of Security Gjuncil, see Seeuritj 
Ccancd, p. 337. 

•See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1^46-47, p, 60. 
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31 and 21 votes, respeaively; the third ballot was 
theiefoce limited to these two Members, Poland 
receiving 36 votes and Iran 21. A fourth ballot re- 
sulted in the election of Poland by 39 votes, Iran 
obtaining 18 votes.^® 

(3) Election ofTuo Members of theTrnsteesbsp 
Council 

On April 2, 1947, the Security Council approved 
the Trusteeship Agreement submitted by the 
United States in respect of the Pacific Islands for- 
merly under Japanese Mandate. On July 18, 1S)47, 
the United States Government approved this 
Agreement. Hence, the United States, which had 
been a member of the Trusteeship Council by vir- 
tue of the fact that it is a permanent member of 
rhe Security Council (Anicle 86, paragraph lb, of 
the Charter) became, as of July 18, 1947, a mem- 
ber of the Trusteeship Oiuncvl administering a 
Trust Territory. In accordance, therefore, with 
the provisions of Article 86, paragraph Ic, of the 
Charter, which provides that the total number of 
membets of the Trusteeship Council should be 
equally divided bertveen those ISfcmbers of the 
United Nations which administer Trust Tern- 
tories and those which do not, it was necessary 
for the General Assembly during its second session 
to elect two additional membets of the Tnisceestup 
Council (A/356). 

The Assembly proceeded to the election of two 
members of the Trusteeship Council at its 95th 
plenary meeting on Oaober 1, 1947. As a result 
of the first ballot the following four Members re- 
ceived the highest numbec of votes; 

Philippines 23 votes 

Norway , 23 vocs 

Costa Kica . 20 votes 

Siam . 13 votes 

As no country had received the two-thlids major- 
ity necessary for eleaion on the first ballot a sec- 
ond ballot was taken which was limited to these 
four Members. The result of the second ballot was 
as follows; 

Philippines 34 votes 

Norway • 29 votes 

Costa Rica 25 votes 

Siam . 22 votes 

After two further ballots had proved inconclusive, 
the Assembly postponed furdier balloting. The 
fifth and sixth ballots were taken at the 96th 
plenary meeting of the General Assembly on Oc- 
tober 20, 1947, but failed to break the deadlock. 

The seventh ballot was taken at the 109th meet- 
ing of the General Assembly on November 13, 
1947, and again failed to result in the election of 


any of the four Members. The President pointed 
out that on the last ballot nineteen delegations had 
voted for only one Member, and he appealed to 
all delegations to vote for two Members so as not 
to continue the deadlock in the voting. 

As 3 result of the eighth ballot tiie Philippines 
was eleaed a member of the Trusteeship Council 
by 41 votes, Costa Rica receiving 32 and Norw’ay 
15 votes. 

On the ninth ballot, which was Limited to these 
two Members, Costa Rica received 33 votes and 
Norway 24. Norw'ay thereupon announced its 
withdrawal as a candidate for a seat on the Trus- 
teeship Council As a result Costa Rica w’as eleaed 
on the tenth ballot by 46 votes.^' 

At the I09ch plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly, the President announced that the Sixth 
Committee had approved a recommendation that 
the rules of procedure be amended m such a way 
as to permit the newly eleaed members of the 
Trusteeship Council to take office immediately 
upon eleaion rather than on January 1, 1948. The 
General Assembly approved this recommendation, 
in view of the faa that the Trusteeship Council's 
second session was to convene on November 29, 
1947. 

e. Procedural Mattirs 

( 1 ) Proposal to Hold the Third Session of the 
General Assembly in Europe 

The delegations of France and Sweden jointly, 
on November I, 1947, submitted a proposal to 
hold the third tegular session of the Assembly 
in Europe (A/BUR/92/Rev.l). The Seactary- 
General, in consultation with a Committee of nine 
membets designated by the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, was to choose the city where the 
session should be held. 

The General Committee, at its 41st meeting on 
November 5, 1947, agreed unanimously to recom- 
mend to the General Assembly that this proposal 
be considered as to its substance in plenary meet- 
ing and that it be referred to the Fifth Committee 
for study and report on its administrative and 
budgetary implications. The General Assembly 
approved the General Committee's recommenda- 
tion at its 108th plenary meeting on November 3, 
1947 (A/452). 

On November 7, 1947, the Seaetary-General 
suboutted to the Fifth Committee an estimate of 
the additional cost of holding the third session of 

“Foe list of membets, see Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, p. 501. 

“For U« of membets, see Trutteetbip Council, p. 727. 
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the General Assembly ip Europe instead of at 
headquarters. Compared to the estimated costs at 
headquarters, the additional cost of holding the 
session in Geneva, the Secretary-General reported, 
would amount to $1,336,344, and at a site other 
than Geneva to $1,482,562, a difference of ap- 
proximately $146,000 (A/C5/205). The Fifth 
Committee referred the Secretary-Generals re- 
port to the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions. Having studied the 
Secretary-General’s report, the Advisory Commit- 
tee reported that the additional cost of holding the 
session in Geneva probably would not exceed 
$901,875, approximately $430,000 less than the 
Secretary-General had estimated. The Advisory 
Committee agreed that holding a session at a place 
other than Geneva would probably involve an ad- 
ditional cost of approximately $146,000 (A/C5/- 
214). 

The Fifth Committee considered the Advisory 
Committee's report at its 97th meeting on No- 
vember 12, 1947. The Secretary-General expressed 
the view that it would not prove possible to hold a 
session in Geneva at an additional cose of only 
$901,875, as estimated by the Advisory Commit- 
tee. If the Fifth Committee should accept the Ad- 
visory Committee's estimates, he felt that he should 
reserve his right to consult with the Advisory 
Committee in due course and to offer it evidence 
that its estimate was too low, and that it would 
be necessary to draw upon the Working Capital 
Fund. After considerable discussion, the Fifth 
Committee agreed to accept the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s estimate of an additional expense of $SK)1,- 
875, if the session were held in Geneva, but 
in view of the many imcertainties in connection 
with the estimates and the Secretary-General’s 
reservation about accepting the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s figure, It was considered that the Secretaty- 
Generi should, in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee, have recourse to the Working Capitj 
Fund if the appropriations finally provided by the 
General Assembly proved inadequate. The Fifth 
Committee agreed that holding a session in Europe 
at a location other than Geneva would increase Ac 
cost by approximately $146,000 (A/473). 

At its 113rh and 114th plenary meetings on 
November 14 and 15, the General Assembly con- 
sidered the question of holding Ae Aird regular 
session of Ae Genetal Assembly in Europe. The 
representatives of France, Sweden, Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. expressed themselves in favor of Ae pro- 
prosal on the ground that 1948 would be the last 
year prior to the establishment of the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations in New York. 


Since working conditions at Ae temporary head- 
quarters were not entirely satisfactory — the chief 
difficulty being the long distance between New 
Yoik, Flushing Meadow and Lake Success — it was 
coasideted that the work of Ae General Assembly 
would be completed more rapidly and more ef- 
ficiently in a place where the members of delega- 
tions and of Ae Secretariat resided near Aeir place 
of work, thus allowing the General Assembly to 
step up its schedule of meetings and consequently 
to shorten the duration of the session. 

Concerning the budgetary implications of the 
proposal to hold Ae third regular session of the 
General Assembly in Europe, representatives sup- 
porting Ae proposal maintained that the extra ex- 
pense failing on Ae United Nations would be off- 
set by savings to many of the delegations because 
of Ae fact that representatives would nor have to 
travel so far and also of the lower cost of living in 
Europe. The difficulties which certain countries 
experienced in obtaining dollar exchange would 
also be alleviated if the Aird regular session of 
the General Assembly were to be held in Europe. 

Apart from these practical considerations, it was 
urged that holding a session of the General As- 
sembly away from headquarters would be useful in 
order to stress the international character of Ae 
United Nations. In particular, Ae problems of the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of Europe would 
be before Ae General Assembly and it was Aere- 
fore desirable to give representatives an oppor- 
tunity to observe conditions in Europe at first 
band. At the same time Europeans could become 
better acquainted wiA the functioning and work 
of Ae United Nations. 

Opposition to the French-Swedish proposal was 
expressed by Ae representatives of the United 
Kingdom, New Zealand, Australia, China and 
Canada, who considered that the additional cost 
of holding the next session of Ae Assembly in 
Europe would probably exceed the estimates of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Bud^tary Questions. The United Nations Aould 
not incur this extra expense at a time when every 
effort was being made to reduce the budget of 
the organization to the utmost extent possible. 
As to the delegations, it was maintained that not 
only was there little possibility of savings on their 
parr, but that many of them would be burdened 
wiA extra costs because of the necessity of sending 
representatives to Europe in addition to main- 
taming their permanent offices in New York. In 
case Ae session were to be held in Geneva, Swiss 
ffhncs would be as hard to obtain as dollars, so 
that "soft currency” countries would derive no 
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benefit from the move. Holding the session away 
from headquarters, moreover, would seriously im- 
pair the general efficiency of the work of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Except for impelling reasons, 
therefore, sessions of the General Assembly should 
not be held away from headquarters. 

The representative of the Netherlands consid- 
ered that as a rule Assembly sessions should be held 
at headquarters, but stated that his delegation 
might consider the French-Swedish proposal fa- 
vorably on the condition that the exceptional 
character of the move be clearly stated in the 
resolution. 

The representative of Cuba introduced an 
amendment (A/481) to the joint resolution 
which provided that the country where the ses- 
sion of the General Assembly was to be held 
should reimburse to the United Nations the ad- 
ditional cost of holding ihe session away from 
headquarters. 

After lengthy discussion the General Assembly 
rejected the Cuban amendment by 27 votes to 16, 
with 11 abstentions. Before a voce was taken on 
the French-Swedish resolution (A/452) the Presi- 
dent ruled that a simple majority only was re- 
quired to carry the proposal, but that the appro- 
priation for the cost of a European session would 
require a two-thirds majority. The Assembly 
adopted the French-Swedish lesolution by a vote 
of 32 to 17, with 5 abstentions. The appropria- 
tion was approved at the Assembly's 12Isc plenary 
meeting on November 20, 1947, when the As- 
sembly approved the third annual budget of the 
United Nations. 

The text of the resolution (184(11)), adopted 
by the General Assembly at its 114th meeting on 
November 15, reads as follows: 

"The General Assembly, 

"Considering that, under the provisions of rule 5 of 
the provisional rules of procedure, the General Assembly 
may, in sccoidaoce with a decision adopted at a previous 
session, or at the request of the majority of the Members, 
be convened at a place other than the United Nations 
Headquarters, 

"Deetdes that the third tegular session of the General 
Assembly shall be held’in Europe; 

"Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation with 
a committee of nine members designated by the Presi- 
dent of the Geciecal Assembly, to choose the aty 'whcie 
the third regular session of the General Assembly shall 
be held." 

On the proposal of the President, the General 
Assembly, at its 115th plenary meeting on Novem- 
ber 15, 1947 , appointed the following to be mem- 
bers of the Committee to be established in ac- 
cordance with the above resolution: Australia, 


Byelorussian S.S.R., Ethiopia, India, Lebanon, 
Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Uruguay. The 
Netherlands later withdrew from membership on 
the Committee; as The Hague waa being consid- 
ered as a possible site for the Assembly session, 
rfie Netherlands Government did not wish its 
representative to participate in the Committee’s 
discussions. 

la pursuance of the General Assembly's resolu- 
tion the Secretary-General informally consulted a 
number of European delegations as to whether 
their governments would welcome the Assembly 
session's being held in their respeaive countries. 
The Governments of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France the Netherlands, and Switzerland informed 
him that they desired to receive the General As- 
sembly. The Governments of Denmark and Swe- 
den stated that they would be unable to receive 
the General Assembly in 1948. 

On November 28, 1947, the Sectetary-Genetal 
sent the governments concerned a summary of 
the basic requirements for a regular session df the 
General Assembly in regard to conference space, 
office and hotel accommodation, transportation, 
local staff, etc, and asked them how far and In 
what manner these requirements could be met 
and what facilities each government felt it would 
be in a position to offier. After having studied 
these basic requirements, the Government of 
Czechoslovakia informed the Secretary-General 
that it did not feel prepared to offer the necessary 
facilities at this time. 

Between January 9 and January 28, 1948, the 
Secretary-General, accompanied by a small staff of 
experts, visited Geneva, Berne, Paris, Brussels, The 
Hague, Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 

On February 12, 1948, the Secretary-General 
submitted a detailed report to the nine-member 
Committee (A/524). As a result of his examina- 
tion of the physical facilities offered by the various 
governments, the Secretary-General concluded that 
it would be physically possible to hold the third 
regular session of the General Assembly in any 
of the' four following cities; Geneva, Paris, Brus- 
sels, The Hague. As conditions, however, varied 
greatly from one city to another, the Secretary- 
General submitted a review of his findings, taking 
into consideration such factors as cost, transporta- 
tion, accommodation for visitors, recruitment of 
local personnel, currency exchange. 

On the basis of the Secretaty-General’s report, 
the Comminec unanimously agreed that Paris 
would be the most suitable location for the third 
regular session of the General Assembly and ad- 
vised the Secretary-General to this effect. The 
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Seaetary-Generil, accordingly, chose Paris as the 
site of the third regular 'session of the General 
Assembly and entered into the necessary negotia- 
tions with, the French Govetriment (A/526). 

The Prench Government agreed to make avail- 
able to the United Nations the Palais de Chaillot, 
near the Eiffel Tower, and to convert it at the ey- 
pense of the French Government so as to provide 
a main Assembly Hall with approximately 3,000 
seats, main committee rooms and all necessary sub- 
committee rooms. It was stated that, in addition, 
the building was large enough to provide all the 
necessary space for a delegates’ lounge, press 
lounge, restaurant and Secretariat offices. As a re- 
sult of the devaluation of the French franc it was 
expected that the estimated cost of holding the 
session in Paris — $1,089,000 — might be reduced. 

^21 Pracidufei and Orgauizatioii of the General 
Assembly 

By resolution 102(1) of December 15, 1946, 
the General Assembly, at the second part of its 
first session, had instructed the Seaecary-General 
to make a study of measures to economize the 
time of the General Assembly and a study of the 
provisional rules of procedure.^^ The Assembly 
had invited ail Member governments to forward 
to the Secretary-General any suggestions they 
might wish to make. This report was to be exam- 
ined one week before the opening of the session 
by a Committee on Procedures and Organization 
of fifteen members to be designated by the Gov- 
ernments of: Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Cuba, Denmark, Fiance, Gteece, Haiti, Peru, 
Ukrainian S.S.R-, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 

United States and Yugoslavia.^^ 

In accordance with this resolution the Seaetary- 
General, on July 8, 1947, submitted a report 
(A/316 and Add 1) containing: 

(a) 3 summary of the Secretary-Geaeral's suggestions 
for steps that might be taken to economize the time of 
the General Assembly, in particular proposals with 

' respect to the inclusion of items on the agenda, sug- 
gestions with a views to accelerating the debates and 
avoiding unnecessary repetition and xecommendations as 
to the material arrangements which would tend to ex- 
pedite the work of the Assembly, such as the increased 
use of simultaneous interpretation, the preparation and 
observance of strict schedules of meetings; 

(b) the Secretary-General’s suggested revision of the 
rules of procedure; and 

(c) copies of suggestions received from the Govern- 
ments of: Dominican Republic, Australia, Guatemala. 
Netherlands, Argentina, New Zealand, Denmark, United 
Kingdom and Norway. 

The Committee on Procedures and Organiza- 
tion met for the first time at Lake Success on Sep- 


tember 9, 1947. The Committee held fifteen meet- 
ings between September 9 and September 15.^* 
It submitted a report to the second session of the 
General Assembly (A/388), which comained: 

(a) a series of suggestions, the adoption of which 
would, in the opinion of the Committee, assnt consider- 
ably in expediting the work of the General Assembly; 
and 

(b) a proposed redraft of the provisional rules of 
procedure, based on the draft rules submitted by the 
Secretary-General. 

Aca»rdiog to an analysis submitted by the 
Canadian delegation (A/393), the revisions in 
the rules of procedure recommended by the Com- 
mittee were substantial in their number and in 
their importance. Of the existing ll7 rules of 
procedure, the Committee recommended the re- 
vision or deletion of 59. At the same time the 
Committee recommended a considerable number 
of new rules, the total number of rules being in- 
creased from 117 to 150. Some of the new rules 
were based upon existing rules, but twelve of 
them were entirely new. 

Of the eighteen chapters of the rules of proce- 
dure, the Committee had considered all except 
the following; 

(a) OupKr VII, dealing with Adiamuttattve and 
Budgetary Matters. The Advisory Committee on Ad- 
rsiotstrative and Budgetary Questions had suggested a 
number of changes in this Chapter. The Codunittee on 
procedures and Organization considered that the Fifth 
Committee of the General Assembly should study the 
rules contained in Chapter VII before their final adop- 
tion. 

^b) Chapter IX (Languages) and Chapter X (Rec- 
ords). The Committee was informed that a special study 
was being made by the Secretariat of the application 
of the rules on languages and records and that a full 
report on these matters would be made to the General 
Assembly. 

(c) Qiapter XVII, concerning the admission of new 
Members to the United Nations. A committee established 
by the General Assembly during the second part of its 
first session had been entrusted with the task of prepar- 
ing rules governing the admission of new Meiubers after 

“Ac the first part of its first session, the Gooeral As- 
sembly, on January 11, 1946, had adopted die Provision- 
al Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly, which 
had been drawn up by the Preparatory Commission. Dur- 
ing the first and second parts of the first session, various 
amendments were introduced into these rules, and certain 
new rules added. (See A/C6/182 and Yearbook of the 
{Jnitei Niuions. 1946-47, pp 56, 58, 62-M, 69—70, 

119, 120.) All the changes thus introduced during the 
first session are to be found in the Provissonal Rules of 
procedure of the General Assembly, issued by the Secre- 
tariat on April 28, 1947 (A/71/Rev.l); see Yearbook 
of the United Nations, 1946-^7, pp. 313—22. 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 194^~47, pp. 

121-22. 

“For details of the work of the Committee see docs. 
A/AC12/1-I5. A/AC12/SR.1-15. 
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coiuulution 3. coftespoading conuaictce of the Sc- 
curiry Council (resoludoa 36(1))“ 

The Cxmrtittee on Procedures and Organizatioa 
submitred a dralc resolution for adoption by the 
General Assembly which provided, inter alia, that 
the Assembly should adopt provisionally, for the 
second session of the General Assembly, the re- 
vised provisional rules of procedure recommended 
by the Committee on Procedures and Organiza- 
tion. The General Assembly should then establish 
a Committee on Rules of Procedure on which all 
members of the General Assembly should have the 
right to be represented, this Committee to hold its 
first meeting on October 13, 1947. This Commit- 
tee should study the revised rules provisionally 
adopted by the Assembly and, on the basis of fur- 
ther comments and suggestions from the members 
of the General Assembly, from the Fifth Commit- 
tee (regarding Chapter VII in particular) and 
from the Secretary General (regarding Chapters 
IX and X in particular), should submit to the 
General Aucmbly, before the conclusion of its 
second session, its recommendations for further 
revision of the revised provisional rules of proce- 
dure. 

Tlie General Committee considered the report 
of (he Committee on Pcoceduces and Otgioization 
(A/388) ar its 39fh meeting on September 29, 
19 17. Tlie President expressed doubt as to whether 
at the present stage it would be wise to put into 
praaice a new set of rules, as recommended by 
(he Committee on Procedures and Organization. 
It was very important, he considered, that any re- 
visions should be fully studied. He therefore sub- 
mitted a draft icsoluiion to taltc the place of the 
draft resolution submitted by the Committee on 
Procedures and Organization, which provided that 
the report of the Committee should be referred 
to the Sixth Committee for study and report and 
that Chapters VII, IX and X of the provisional 
rules should be referred to the Fifth Committee, 
uhich should report thereon to the Sixth Com- 
mittee. 

Tlie representative of the U.S.SR, likewise con- 
sidered that further study of the rules was ncccs- 
Sir)', but that the rules proposed by the Committee 
on Procedures and Organization should be re- 
ferred to the Sixth Committee only. 

Tlic representatives of the United Kingdom 
and of the United Stares, on the other hand, fa- 
voieJ imn:icJi3rc adoption, on a provisional basts, 
of the revised rules of procedure, as recommended 
by ilie Oimmiiiee on Procedures and OrganizatitMi. 
n*c tcprcsentitivc of ihc United States, liowcver, 
‘ Pi’oicd the creation of a separate committee on 


rules of procedure. He maintained that the Sixth 
fytmfnifff-g had previously dealt with procedural 
questions, and the report of the Committee on 
Procedures and Organization should, therefore, be 
referred to the Sixth Committee. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
urged that if the matter were referred to the Sixth 
Committee for further smdy, it should at least be 
instruaed to report to the General Assembly in 
time for the rules to be adopted at the second ses- 
sion. In addition, the President, in consultation 
with the General Committee, should consider car- 
rying out the general sug g estions and recom- 
mendations submitted by the Committee on Pro- 
cedures and Organization with a view to economiz- 
ing the time of the General Assembly. 

The President agreed to amend his draft reso- 
lution in accordance with these two suggestions 
advanced by the representative of the United 
Kingdom. The General Committee (A/392/- 
Add.2) agreed to recommend to the General As- 
sembly the adoption of the resolution m its 
amended form as follows: 

’Tie Gtntfoi Ammbly 

*T. Reftn to the Sixth Commiitee Parc III of the 
report of the Commictee on Procedures and Organization 
for consideration and report as soon as possible; 

“2. Refer! to the Fifth Comraittee Chapter VII (Ad- 
miobtrative and Budgetary Questions), Chapter IX 
(Languages), and Chapter X (Records) of the Provi- 
sional Rules of Procedure, and any recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
gcury Questions thereon; 

"3. Jnitrud! the Fiith Committee to submit to the 
Sixth Committee its recommendations, if any, for the 
revision of these chapters so that the Sixth Committee 
can ovale the rules of these chapters consistent in form 
and language tsjih the other rules of the revised Pro- 
visional Rules of Procedure: 

"4. lauructi the Sixth Committee to submit its re* 
comcndaiions, if any, on revisions of Chapters IX and 
X for incorporation into the Provisional Rules of Pro- 
cedure; 

”3. ImitutU the Sixth Committee to submit to the 
General Assembly its recommendations on the revision 
of the Provisional Rules of Procedure in sufficient time 
before tlvc conclusion of the Scc<^nd Session to ensure 
their full consideration thereat; and 

*6. Re^uent its President, in consultation with the 
Genera! Committee, to consider means of catryiog out 
the recommendations and suggestions conuined in Pan 
11 of the repon of tite Committee on Procedures and 
Organiution. and to report to the General Assembly 
thereon from lime to time in his discretion." 

The General Assembly approved the General 
Committee’s report without objeaion at its 93rd 
plenary meeting on September 30, 1917. 

*Se« Ytjrbt/ok of the UnileJ Njlioni, l0iG~47, pp. 
123-26. The new rules on the admission of new Mem- 
beta were studied and incorporated into the rules of rn>’ 
(cdisre. 
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The Fifth Committee considered Chapters VII, 
IX and X of the revised rules of procedufe in 
great detail at its 65di and 66th meetings on Oc- 
tober 16, its 67th and 68th meetings on October 
17, its 83rd and 84th meetings on November 3, 
its 83th meeting on November 4 and its 89th 
meeting on November 6. 

On November 7, 1947, the Fifth Committee 
reported the results of its deliberations to the 
Sixth Committee (A/C6/187). In conneaion 
with Chapter VII of the provisional rules of pro- 
cedure, the Fifth Committee recommended a 
number of changes and additions. With regard 
to Chapters IX and X, the Fifth Committee «)n- 
sidered that no changes were necessary. 

The Sixth Committee, at its 40th meeting on 
Oaoher 2, 1947, appointed a sub-committee to 
study the rules of procedure proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Procedures and Organtzatioa Tlje sub- 
committee was composed of the representatives of 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., Canada, China, Denmark, 
France, Syria, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay and Venezuela (see <A/C6A 
SR.40). 

Fourteen meetings of the sub-committee were 
devoted to a thorough examination of the provi- 
sional rules of procedure, with the exception of 
the three chapters chat had been referred to the 
Fifth Committee and of Chapter XU (Admission 
of New Members), which the General Assembly 
had referred to the First Committee. During its 
15th meeting the sub-committee studied the views 
of the Fifth Committee on Chapters VU, IX and X 
of the provisional rules of procedure and sub- 
mitted recommendations aimed at making the 
rules in these chapters consistent with the other 
chapters of the provisional rules of procedure 
(A/C6/182 and Corn 1 and A/C6/185). 

The sub-committee thus submitted to the Sixth 
Committee a complete text (A/C6/182 and Corr. 
1) of the rules of procedure with commentaries 
showing the reasons for the changes proposed by 
the sub-committee in the text that had been drawn 
up by the Committee on Procedures and Or- 
ganization. 

In the course of its 56th and 57th meetings on 
November 12 and 13 the Sixth Committee ex- 
amined the report of the sub-committee (A/- 
C6/182 and Corr. 1; A/C 6/185) as well as a 
number of amendments submitted by the delega- 
tions of India (A/C6/188), Norway (A/C6/- 
183), the United Kingdom (A/C.6/184), the 
U.S.SJL (A/C6/186), the United States (A/- 
C6/W.6) and Yugoslavia (A/C6/W.9). The 
Sixth Committee adopted (A/482) a number of 


the amendments proposed, while rejecting others. 

On the proposal of the United Kingdom the 
Sixth Committee approved by 25 votes to 6 a 
draft resolution which provided that the General 
Assembly adopt the r^es as submitted by the 
Sixth Qjmmittee as its rules of procedure, these 
rules to enter into force on January I, 1948. 

Ac its 118th plenary meeting on November 17, 
1947 , the General Assembly, without objection, 
but with 6 abstentions, adopted the rules of pro- 
cedure and the resolution proposed by the Sixth 
Committee.®® The text of the resolution ( 173 (II) ) 
follows: 

'^be General Assembly 

"Approves the text of the rules of procedure as set 
out in the Annex to this report;" 

"Adopst these rules of procedure as its rules of pro- 
cedure; 

"Decides that they shall enter into force on I January 
1948 with the exception of niles 127 and 135 which 
shall enter into force immediately.” 

(3) Drafting of Rules for the Calling of 
IttSertsalional Conferences 

The sub-committee of the Sixth Committee to 
which the rules of procedure of the General As- 
sembly were referred for study (see above) sub- 
mitted to the Sixth Committee a draft resolution 
concerning the study of rules for the filing of 
international conferences. The Sixth Committee 
approved this draft resolution. 

On the recommendation of the Sixth Commit- 
tee (A/482 and Add. 1) the General Assembly, 
at its 118th plenary meeting on November 17, 
1947 , unanimously adopted the resolution 
(173(U)) as follows: 

"The General Assembly 

"Invites the Secretary-General to prepare, in consulta- 
tion with the Economic and Social Gsuncil, draft rules 
for the calling of internatioual conferences, as provided 
in paragraph 4 of Article 62 of the Charter, for considera- 
tion at the third session of the General Assembly." 

(4) Simultaneous Interpretation 

By resolution 75(1) of December 7, 1946,®® 
the General Assembly requested the Secretary- 
General to equip a second conference room and a 
second committee room with,simultaneom inter- 
pretation apparatus, but referred to the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Matters the question whether, from a budgetary 

•The rules of procedure concerning the admission of 
new Members which had been referred to the First 
Committee were approved by the General Assembly at 
its 122nd plenary meeting on November 21, 1947. See 
p. 47. 

•'For text of the revised rules (A/520), see Annex 
IV. pp. 322-32. 
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point of view, it would be advisable to install w5ie* 
less in preference to telephonic equipment. 

In January 1947, preliminary tests were con- 
ducted with wireless equipment in conncaion 
with the meetings of the Economic and Employ- 
ment Oammission and of the Economic and Social 
G}unciL 

In the course of its session held from April 10 
to 28, 1947, the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions, on the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary-General, decided 
that further large-scale experiments with the wire- 
less system, using rented equipment, should be 
made in a Council chamber. The Advisory Com- 
mittee also decided that instead of a second com- 
mittee room referred to in the General Assembly's 
resolution of December 7, 1946, a furiltcr confer- 
ence room should be equipped for telephonic 
simultaneous interpretation, as experience had 
shown that it was not worth while to equip small 
commince rooms for simultaneous interpretation. 
Finally, the Advisory Committee urged that the 
Assembly should, during its second session, reach 
a final decision regarding the extent to which si- 
multaneous interptetation should be used <A/- 
CN.l/l, p. 15). 

On November 26, 1947, the Secretary-General 
submined a report to the second session of the 
General Assembly (A/383 and Corn 1 and Rev. 
1 ) . All the experience gained during the year, the 
Secretory-General stated, had led to the conclusion 
that the wireless system of simultaneous interpreta- 
tion was efficient fcom the technical point of view 
and that it offered the great advantages of mo- 
bility and eliminated the necessity of complex in- 
stailatioo. 

As to the extent to which simultaneous interpre- 
tation could usefully be employed, the Secretary- 
General stated that the simultaneous system was 
particularly well suited for formal ^debates, but 
'that it had also proved useful in more informal 
meetings. 'The use of simultaneous interpretation 
would result in a greater economy of time than any 
other single measuie that the Geneial Assembly 
Could adopt (A/316, p.5). As to the interpreting 
staff required, the Secretary-General pointed out 
that simultaneous interpretation did not require 
a larger staff than consecutive interpretation, pro- 
vided both systems were qsed in strict confonolty 
with rules 53 and 54 of the provisional rules of 
procedure.^® Hence the diiea cost of simultaneous 
interpretation would be higher than that of con- 
secutive interpretation only if greater service were 
rendered. The cost of ptirchase of equipment could 


be written off over a faitly long period, while the 
cost of maintenance was low. Tljc Secretary-Gen- 
eral, therefore, submitted a draft resolution for 
adoption by the General Assembly which provided 
ibac simultaneous interpretation be adopted as a 
permanent service used alternatively or in conjunc- 
tion witlj consecutitc interpretatioa Tlie Secretary- 
General would be authorized to provide the 
personnel for four complete teams of interpicters 
and the necessary equipment, which was to include 
wireless equipment for use in the General Assem- 
bly Hall and the nvo Council Chambers, and to 
service conferences away from headquarters. 

Tlic General Assembly referred the Secretary- 
General's report to the Fifth Committee, which 
considered it at its 81st meeting on Oaober 50, 
1947. After some discussion of the comparative 
merits and demerits of the simultaneous and 
consecutive systems of interpretation, the Fifth 
COmmitice unanimously adopted the resolution 
proposed in the report of the Secrerary-GencraL 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Couimittcc, 
the General Assembly, at its 115th plenary meet- 
ing on November 15, 1947, adopted, without 
opposition, the following resolution ( 152(11) ) : 

Ctntrjl Ammhly, 

'Taitng inio recount the experience salaed with the 
trstera ol timuluneoiu interpreutien liote its regular 
session of 1946 as a result of the authorization granted 
to the SecrrtaiY-General bf resolution 75 (1) of 7 
December 1946; 

"//aitflg toniUtt0ii the report of the Secretary-General 
on this matter, 

“I. Decilf! that simultaneous ioterpreiaiion be 
adopted as a permanent service to be used alcernatlvcly 
or in conjunction with consecutive incerpreution as the 
oatute of debates may requite; 

”2. Aoiborizes the Sccrcury-Gcoeral to provide per- 
sonnel for four complete teams of inteiprecers with the 
necessary technical staff as set forth in the budget esti- 
mates for 1948 and the equipment and maintenance for 
which provision Is made in the supplemencaiy estimates 
for 1948; 

"3. Autborizet the Secretary-General to include in 
the equipment mentioned in paragraph 2 above, wire- 
less equipment for use in the General Assembly Hall and 
ia the two Council chambers, and to service canfeceoces 
away from headquarters." 

(5) AJopfion of Spanish as One of the Working 
Langtsagts of the General Assembly 

On September 29, 1947, the representative of 
the Philippines submitted a draft proposal to * 
amend the rules of procedure of the General 
Assembly so as to make Spanish, a working lan- 

•Rules 45 and 46 of die revised rules of.proc^ure 
adopmd during the second session of the General As- 
sembly. See Annex IV, p. 325. 
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guage of the General Assembly (A/BUR/88).** 

At its 40th meeting on October 1, 1947, the 
General Committee decided by 8 votes to 6 to 
recommend to the General Assembly that the draft 
proposal submitted by the Philippines be included 
in the agenda and that it be referred to the Fifth 
Committee (A/392/Add. 3)- The General As- 
cembly apptov^ the General Committee’s recom- 
mendation at its 95 th plenary meeting on October 
1, 1947. 

At its 81st meeting on October 30, 1947, the 
Fifth Committee referred the proposal to the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions. 

■ The Fifth Committee considered the Advisory 
Committee's report (A/C.5/194) at its 89th 
meeting on November 7, 1947. The report indi- 
cated that the adoption of a third working 
language would entail an addition to the United 
Nations budget of approximately $2,000,000 per 
annum, as well as giving rise to administrative, 
political and legal difficulties. Accordingly, the 
Advisory Committee recommended that the ques- 
tion should be refereed to the Seaetary-General 
for thorough study and report to the next regular 
session of the General Assembly. 

The representatives ‘of the Philippines and of 
Honduras emphasized the importance of the use 
of Spanish as a working language, but supported 
the suggestion of the Advisory Committee for 
further study. The Fifth Committee therefore 
adopted the Advisory Committee’s report without 
objection (A/466). 

On the recommendation, of the Fifth Committee 
the General Assembly at its 115th plenary meeting 
on November 15 adopted, without objeaion, the 
following resolution (154(11)): 

"Tha General Assembly, 

"Taking inSo account the wide admloutracive and 
budgetary Implications and the political and legal aspects 
of the adoption of Spanish as one of the working lan- 
guages of the General Assembly, 

"Requests the Secretar>’-Gencral to study all aspects 
of the proposal and to report to the next regular session 
of the General Assembly.” 

(6) Installation of the Assistant Secretary-General 
in Charge of Administrative and Financial 
Services 

At the 92nd plenary meeting of the General 
•Assembly on September 30, 1947, Byron Price, 
who had been appointed Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral in charge of Administrative and FiaandaJ 
Services by the Secretary-General in hfarch 1947,** 
took the oath of office in accordance with ;he pro- 
cedure established by the General Assembly. 


3 . Political and Security Matters 

a. Admission of New Members 
TO THE United Nations 

(1) Admission of Pakistan and Yetneit ■ 

By resolution of August 21, 1947, the Security 
Council recommended that the General Assembly 
admit Pakistan and Yemen to membership in 
the United Nations (A/350).*^ 

At its 91sc plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the General Assembly referred the Se- 
curity Council’s recommendation to the First 
Committee (A/392), which considered the matter 
at its 59di meeting on September 24, 1947. 

Concerning the admission of Pakistan the rep- 
resentative of Argentina expressed the view in the 
First Committee that Pakistan was already a 
Member of the United Nations, since, with India, 
it had inherited the Charter membership held by 
the previous Indian Government. On August 11, 
the Argentine representative stated, the Pakistan 
Charge d’Affaires in Washington had sent a tele- 
gram to the United Nations claiming automatic 
membership in the organization but intimating 
tliat if the United Nations was not prepared to 
concede that right Pakistan would submit an ap- 
plication for membership in the United Nations. 
The Secretariat had taken the view that Pakistan 
constituted a new state, while India was regarded 
as retaining the Charter membership of British 
India. 

'The representative of Argentina maintained 
that the Secretariat’s decision was illegal as only 
the General Assembly had the right to determine 
the status of Pakistan. The Secretariat’s decision 
had offended the Government of Pakistan. It con- 
stituted an unfounded discriminatior^ since both 
India and Pakistan should have been regarded as 
Charter Members, or, alternatively, both should 
have been considered new Members. 

On August 21, 1947, the representative of 
Argentina had submitted a draft resolution 
(A/345) for inclusion in the agenda of the sec- 
ond session of the General Assembly which pro- 
vided that the General Assembly shoidd declare 
both India and Pakistan to be Members of the 
United Nations. In the course of riie discussion 
concerning this item which took place at the 37th 

“Under the terms of a resolution adopted by the 
Gener^ Assembly during-the first part of its first session 
on February 21, 1946, English and French are the work- 
ing languages of die United Nations. See Yearbook of 
the United l^astons, 1946—47, pp. 63-64. 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1046-47, p. 
120. 

"See pp. 481-82 and 484. 
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meeting of the General Committee on September 
21, 1947, the Argentine representative had with- 
drawn his proposal He then submitted to the 
First Committee a new draft resolution (A/Cl/- 
187) which provided that the General Assembly 
declare Pakistan to be a Member of the United 
Nations as from August 15, 1947. The positions 
occupied by representatives of the former Govern- 
ment of India in commissions, committees and 
sub-committees up to August 15, 1947, were to 
be understood as being occupied as from that date 
by the representatives of India. 

The majority of representatives on the First 
Committee favored the immediate admission of 
Pakistan, without further discussion of the compli- 
cated legal issues involved. It was pointed out that 
since India had retained membership of the 
Economic and Social Council, it seemed to have 
been tacitly agreed that it had assumed the inter- 
national rights and obligations of former British 
India. The logical result was that Pakistan should 
submit an application for membership in the 
United Nations. The Committee, therefore, unan- 
imously adopted a draft resolution (ACl/188) 
introduced by the representative of Australia which 
provided for the admission of Pakistan and Yemen 
as new Members of the United Nations'. 

On the proposal of the representative of ChUe, 
the Committee agreed, after some discussion, to 
refer the legal problems raised by the representa- 
tive of Argentina to the Sixth Committee for con- 
sideration and report, with the undersuoding, 
however, that the opinion of the Sixth Committee 
be sought for use in future cases only, and that it 
would have no beating on the status of India or 
Pakistan as Members of the United Nations. 

At the 92nd plenary meeting on September 30, 
1947, the General Assembly voted unanimously to 
admit Yemen to membership in the United 
Nations. The vote on the admission of Pakistan 
was 53 to 1, with no absentions, the representative 
of Afghanistan voting in the negative. At the 
96th plenary meeting of the General Assembly the 
representative of Afghanistan announced that his 
delegation wished fo withdraw its negative vote. 

The text of the resolution (108(11) ) whidi 
the General Assembly adopted at its 92nd plenary 
meeting is as follows' 

"The General Assembly, 

'Taking note of the applicatioos for membership sub- 
mitted to the United Nations by Pakistan and Yemen, 
and of the recommendation of the Security Council t-ha r 
the Assembly admit Pakistan and Yemen to membership, 

"Determines that Pakistan and Yemen ate, in its judg- 
ment, peace loving States, within the meaning of Article 
4 of the Charter, and are able and willing to carry oat 


their obligations under the Charter, and consequently 

"Decules to admit Pakistan and Yemen as Membeis of 
the United Nations.” 

At its 39th meeting on September 29, 1947, 
and at its 42nd and 43rd meetings on October 6 
and 8, 1SW7, the Sixth Committee considered the 
legal question raised by the First Committee 
(A/C(J/145): 

"What are the legal rules to which, in the future, a 
State or States entetiog into intetnational life through the 
division of a Member State of the United Nations should 
be subjea?” i 

In the course of the discussion in tlie Sixth 
Committee, several representatives maintained that 
no definite rules could be laid down in advance 
and that each case would have to be considered on 
its own merits. On the recommendation of the 
Committee's Rapporteur (A/C.6/162), the Sixth 
Committee adopted the following general prin- 
ciples as embodying its views on the matter; 

"1. That, as a general nile, it is in conformity with 
legal ptioaples to presume that a State which is a Mem- 
ber of the organization of the United Nations does not 
cease to be a Member simply because its conscitution or 
its frontier have been subjected to changes, and that the 
exdnaion of the State as a legal personality recognized in 
the international order rouse be shown before its rights 
and ^hgations can be considered thereby to bave ceased 
to ezisL 

"2. That when a new State is created, whatever may be 
the tettkocy and the populations which it comprises and 
whether or no they formed pan of a State Member of 
the United Nations, it cannot under the system of the 
Chatter claim the status of a Member of the United Na- 
tions unless It has been formally admitted as such in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Charter. 

"Beyond that, each case muse be judged according to 
itt merits.” 

The vote on the above principles was as follows: 
the first paragraph was adopted by 39 votes to I, 
widi 2 abstentions; the second paragraph by 39 
votes to 0, with 3 abstentions; and the third para- 
graph by 45 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions. 

By letter of October 8, 1947, the Chairman of 
the Sixth Committee conveyed the Committee’s 
dedsion to die Chairman, of the First Committee 
(A/C.1/212). 

(2) AppUcations for Membership on Which 
No Recommendation by the Security Couticil 
Was Received by the General Assembly 

By resolution 35(1) adopted during the second 
part of its first session, at its 49th plenary meeting 
on November 19, 1946, the General Assembly 
had requested the Security Council to re-examine 
the applimtions for membership in the United 
Nations of the People’s Republic of Albania, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, the Hashemite 
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Kingdom of Transjordan, Ireland and Portugal, 
as the Security Council lud failed to recommend 
these applicants for admission to membership In 
the United Natioi^s.'*^ 

The Security Council at its 8Isc meeting on 
November 29, 1946, accepted the recommendation 
of the General Assembly. At its 152nd meeting on 
July 8, 1947, the Coimcil instruaed its Commtnee 
on the Admission of New Members to reconsider 
the applications for membership in the United 
Nations of the five countries in question, and 
considered the Committee’s report (S/479) at 
its 186th meeting on August 18, 1947. Voting 
separately on each application, the Security Council 
failed to recommend any of the five applicant 
States for admission to membership in the United 
Nations.** 

In the ojufse of the year the Security Coundl 
also received new applications for membership 
from Hungary, Italy, Roumania, Austria and 
Bulgaria, whidi the Council likewise referred to 
its Committee on the Admission of New 
Members. The Security Council considered the 
Committee’s report at its I90th meeting on August 
21, 1947. None of the applicants was recom- 
mended by the Council for admission to member- 
ship in the United Nations. By resolution of 
August 21, 1947, the Security Council informed 
the General Assembly of the results of its delibera- 
tions (A/350).*» 

After the Security Council had submitted its 
report dated August 21, 1947, it received an ap- 
plication for membership from Finland (S/559). 
The Security Council further received a letter 
dated September 20, 1947, from the representative 
of the United States requesting that the aoplication 
of Italy be reconsidered by the Council, as well 
as a letter dated September 22, 1947, from the 
teptesentative of Poland requesting that the ap- 
plications of Hungary, Italy, Roumania and 
Bulgaria be reconsidered. Accordingly, the Security 
Council considered the applications of Finland, 
Hungary, Italy, Roumama and Bulgaria at its 
204th, 205th and 206th meetings on September 25 
and 29 and October 1, 1947, but again failed to 
recommend any of the applicants for admission to 
membership in the United Nations. By letter of 
Oaober 8, 1947, the President of the Security 
•Qjuncil transmitted to the President of the 
General Assembly a special report of the Security 
Council on the results of its deliberations 
(A/406). 

The First Committee of the General Assembly 
considered the two reports of the Security Coundl 
at its 98th, 99th, 100th, 102nd and 103rd meetings 


held on November 7, 8 and 10, 1947. In the 
course of the discussion, nineteen draft resolutions 
were submitted to the Committee. 

(a) BESOLUTION SUOmTTED BV THE 
SEPEESENTATIVE OF SWEDEN 

The representative of Sweden introduced a 
draft resolution (A/Cl/183) whidi provided 
that the General Assembly ask the Security Coun- 
cil to reconsider, in the Ughc of the prlndple of 
the universality of the United Nations, the appli- 
cations of all states which the Coundl bad pre- 
viously failed to recommend for admission to 
membership, and to make recommendations to the 
General Assembly accordingly during its current 
session. Although commending the generosity 
which prompted the Swedish delegation to submit 
this proposal, several representatives expressed 
opposition on the ground that the proposal might 
imply admission of Members to the United 
Nations en bloc, a procedure whidi was not con- 
sidered desirable. Each application, it was main- 
tained, ought to be considered on its own merits. 

(b) EESOLUTION SUBMITTED BY THE 
BEP&ESENTATlVE OF BELGIUM 

In the course of the Security Council’s consid- 
eration of die applications of Finland, Hungary, 
Italy, Roumania and Bulgaria at the 204th, 205th 
and 206th meetings of the Council,*® the repre- 
sentative of Poland had proposed that* these five 
aiumries be admitted together (S/565). The 
representative of the U.S.S.R., in supporting the 
Polish proposal, had stated that he considered that 
each of these applicants fulfilled all the require- 
ments laid down in the Charter for admission to 
membership in the United Nations. In accord- 
ance with the Potsdam Agreement all these 
countries should therefore be admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations at the same time. 

When the representatives of Australia, the 
United States and the United Kingdom insisted 
on a separate vote on each application, the repre- 
sentative of the U.S5.R. voted against the ad- 
mission of Finland and Italy, on the ground that 
all former enemy states should be treated in the 
same W'ay. But for the negative vote of a per- 
manent member of the Security Coundl, Italy 
and Finland would have been recommended for 
admission to membership in the United Nations, 
having obtained nine a&mative votes each. The 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp 
124-25. 

“For fuidier detaik see pp. 480-81. 

“See Security Council, pp. 482-84. 

“Sre pp. 484-86. 
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ocher three countries failed to obtain seven af- 
firmative votes. 

The procedure followed in the Security Council 
was criticized by many representatives in the 
course of the discussion on membership applica- 
tions in the Fust Committee of the General 
Assembly. The representative of Belgium, there- 
fore, submitted a draft resolution (A/Cl/242) 
which provided that the General Assembly request 
the International Court of Justice to give an ad- 
visory opinion on the question whether a state, 
called upon to pronounce itself on the admission 
of a given state to membership in the United Na- 
tions, was juridically entitled to make its consent 
to the admission dependent on conditions not ex- 
pressly provided by Article 4, paragraph 1, of the 
Charter; in particular, whether a member of the 
Assembly or of the Security Council could make 
its consent to the admission of a given state de- 
pendent upon the admission of certain other states 
to membership in the United Nations. 

Certain representatives opposed the Belgian 
resolution on the ground chat the question at 
issue was a political and not a juiidicd one, and 
that the General Assembly, therefore, was the 
only organ competent to express an opinion. To 
refer the question to the Court could* serve no 
useful purpose. 

<C) RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED BV THE 
REPRESENTATIVE OE ARGENTINA 

The tepiesentative of Argentina argued that 
jurUdiaion concetntng the admission of new 
Members to the United Nations rested with the 
General Assembly and not with the Security 
Council. The recommendation of the Security 
Council called for in Article 4 of the Charter did 
not necessarily mean a positive recommendation, 
but merely an expression of opinion on the pact 
of the Council. It was for the Assembly to decide 
whether to admit an applicant state to member- 
ship or not. The General Assembly could refuse 
to admit a state in spite of a favorable recommen- 
dation of the Security Council and vice versa. 
Furthermore, the Argentine representative argued, 
the voting procedure in the Security Council as 
laid down in Atticle 27 of the Charter applied 
only to questions within the jurisdiction of the 
Council. The admission of new Members not 
being within the Council’s jurisdiction, the "veto” 
could not be applied to applications for member- 
ship. Hence the Argentine representative con- 
sidered that an affirmative vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Council for the admission of a new 
Member should be regarded as a positive recom- 
mendation. As Transjordan, Ireland, Portugal and 


Italy ead» had received nine favorable votes in the 
Security Council and Austria eiglit, but had not 
been recommended for admission to membership 
in the United Nations as a result of the negative 
vote of tlie U.S5.R., the representative- of Argen- 
tina submitted three draft resolutions — concerning 
Transjordan, Ireland and Portugal (A/Cl/184); 
concerning Italy (A/C.1/185); and concerning 
Austria (A/Cl/222) — which provided that the 
General Assembly admit these five countries to 
tncmbecshtp in the United Nations. Albania, 
Mongolia, Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria, on 
the other hand, the representative of Argentina 
pointed out, had failed to receive seven affirmative 
votes in the Security Council. He therefore sub- 
mitted a draft resolution (A/Cl/186) providing 
that the General Assembly postpone consideration 
of the applications of these countries until its next 
session. 

The proposals submitted by the Argentine rep- 
resentative were opposed in the First Committee 
on the ground that the General Assembly could 
not adroit any stare to membership in the United 
Nations without a positive tecommeodation. from 
(he Security Council and that the rule of unanimity 
applied to all questions before the Council except 
strialy procedural matters. 

The Argentine representative subsequently with- 
drew his four draft resolutions in favor of the 
resolutions submitted by the representative of 
Australia (see below). 

' (d) RESOLUTION SUBMITTED JOINTLY BY THE 
REPRESENTATIVES OF ARGENTINA, CHILE 
AND BRAZIL 

The representatives of Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile submitted a joint draft resolution (A/Cl/- 
243) to the First Committee which provided that 
the General Assembly declare that in its judgment 
Ireland, Portugal, Transjordan, Austria, Italy, and 
Finland were peace-loving countries, which were 
able and willing to carry out the obligations con- 
tained in' the Charter, and which should therefore 
be admitted to membership in the United Nations. 
The joint draft resolution was subsequently with- 
drawn in favor of the draft resolutions submitted 
by the representative of Australia. 

(e) RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED BY THE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF AUSTRALIA 

The representative of Australia stated that al- 
though the General Assembly could not admit a 
state to_membershlp in the United Nations with- 
out a recommendation from the Security Council, 
it was the right and the duty of the General 
Assembly to express its views concerning the ap- 
plications submitted to die organization. In decid- 
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ing questions of membership, . the Australian 
representative maintained, it was inadmissible k> 
take Into consideration other conditions than those 
bid down in Article 4 of the Qiarter. Tlie Security 
Council in refusing to recommend Transjordan, 
Ireland, Portugal, Italy and Finland for admission 
to membership, had acted upon completely irrele- 
vant considerations. The representative of Aus- 
tralia therefore submitted five draft resolutioDS 
(A/C.1/245-249) which provided that, in the 
Judgment of the General Assembly, Transjordan, 
Ireland, Pormgal, Italy and Finland were peace- 
loving States within the meaning of Article 4 of 
the Qiarter, that they were able and willing to 
carry out their obligations under the Chatter, and 
that they were, therefore, entitled to membership 
in the United Nations. The Security Council 
should, therefore, the draft resolutions provided, 
reconsider the applications of Transjordan, Ireland, 
Portugal, Italy and Finland in the light of this 
determination of the General Assembly. 

The Australian representative did not include 
Austria in his proposals as he considered that the 
status of that country was not clear. Tlie majority 
’ of the Security Council had been of the opinion 
that Austria was peace-loving and would be able 
to carry out Its obligations under the Charter when 
the occupying forces were removed. But the 
Australian representative thought that Austria 
should not be admitted so long as its territory was 
occupied. 

The representative of Turkey submitted two . 
amen dments (A/C1/250~251) to the Austral- 
ian draft resolution concerning Italy and Trans- 
jordan to the effea that the Sccuiity Council 
reconsider the applications of these two countries 
before the end of the current session of the General 
Assembly. The amendments were adopted by the 
First Committee. The Australian representative 
made certain drafting changes in his resolutions 
to meet the views of the representatives of the 
United Kingdom and of Argentina, Qiile and 
Brazil. These delegations thereupon withdrew 
their own resolutions in favor of the AustraIbn 
resolutions. 

Opposition to the Australian draft resolutions 
was expressed on the ground that the General 
Assembly had no right to intervene in matters 
within the competence of the Security Council 
Tlie draft resolutions .proposed by Australia would 
tend to exert pressure on the Council and their 
adoption, therefore, would create a bad precedent. 

A* discussion of the merits of applications should 
take place in the General Assembly only after the 
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receipt of a recommendation from the Security 
Council. 

(f) RESOtUTIONS SUDMITTEO DY THE 
KEPEESCNTATIVE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

The representative of the United Kingdom sub- 
mitted five draft resolutions (A/Cl/252-256) 
to the First Committee which provided that the 
General Assembly request the Security Council 
to reconsider the applications of Transjordan, 
Ireland, Portugal, Italy and Finland with a view to 
dieir admission to membership in the United 
Nations and inform tJic Assembly of the result. 
The United Kingdom representative subsequently 
withdrew his five draft resolutions in favor of 
those submitted by the representative of Australia. 

(g) BESOLUTION SUBMITTED BY THE 
8EPSESENTAT1VE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tlie tepiescntative of the United States submit- 
ted a draft resolution (A/C.1/258) whicli pro- 
vided that tlie General Assembly declare itself 
to be of the opinion that Austria was a peace- 
loving State witliin the meaning of Article 4 of 
the barter and tliat consequently the General 
Assembly sliould request the Security Council to 
reconsider the application of Austria in the light 
of titis exptression of opinion of the Assembly. 

(h) BESOtUTION SUBMITTED BY THE 
REFBESENTATIVE OP POLAND 

The representative of Poland expressed the 
view tliat the basic difficulty in the problem of 
admbsion of new Members was to obtain the 
agreement of all the permanent members of the 
Security Council as required by the Charter. He 
therefore suggested as the most practical way of 
solving the problem that the General Assembly 
recommend to the permanent members of the 
Security Council that they consult with a view 
to reaching agreement on admission to member- 
ship of the applicants which had not been recom- 
mended hitherto and submit their conclusions to 
the Security Council. Tire representative of Poland 
submitted a draft resolution to this eflfea (A/Cl/- 
257) which also provided that the First Committee 
should not put to a vote any q{ the other xesoIu» 
tions which had been submitted. 

After the general discussion was concluded the 
First Committee, at its 103rd meeting on Novem- 
ber 10, 1947, voted on the various proposals 
which had been submitted in the course of the 
discussion. As the draft resolutions submitted 
by the representatives of Argentina and the United 
Kingdom and the joint resolution of the repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Brazil and Chile had been 
withdrawn in favor of the Australian resolutions 
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it remained for the Committee to vote on the 
draft resolutions submitted by the representatives 
of Sweden, Belgium, Australia, United States and 
Poland. 

The draft resolution submitted by the repre- 
sentative of Poland was voted on first. The para- 
graph providing that none of the other resolutions 
be voted on was rejeaed by 43 votes to 8, with 3 
abstentions. With the exception of this paragraph 
the Polish resolution was adopted by a vote of 
24 to 14, with 15 abstentions. The Swedish reso- 
lution, voted next, was rejected by a vote of 26 to 
13, with 14 abstentions. The draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the representative of Belgium was then 
adopted by a vote of 26 to 13, with 14 abstentions. 
Each of the five Australian draft resolutions was 
voted upon in parts. All five resolutions were 
adopted by large majorities. Finally, the United 
States resolution was adopted by a vote of 43 to 
8, with 3 abstentions. 

The General Assembly considered the First 
Committee’s report (A/471) at its I17th and 
118th plenary meetings on November 17, 1947. 
On the recommendation of the First Committee 
the General Assembly adopted the following eight 
resolutions: 

(1) By a vote of 46 to 1, with 5 abstentions, 
the General Assembly adopted the resolution pro- 
posed by the representative of Poland (resolution 
113(II)A), which follows: 

"The General Anemhly, 

"Whereas pursuant to the provisions of Article 4, 
paragraph 2, of the Chatter, admission to membership 
fa the United Nations will be effected by a decision 
of the General Assembly upon the reconunendadon 
of the Security Council, and 

"Whereas no new recommendation to the General 
Assembly by the Security Council with regard to ad- 
mission has been made, 

"Decides to recommend to the permanent members 
of the Security Council to consult with a view to teach- 
ing agreement on the admission to membersbip of the 
applicants which have not been recommended hitherto, 
and to submit their conclusions to the Security Council." 

(2) By a vote of 40 to 8, with 2 abstentions, 
the General Assembly adopted the resolution pro- 
posed by the tepr^entative of Belgium (lesolu- 
113(II)A), which follows: 

"The General Assembly, 

"Considering Article 4 of the Charter of the United 
Nations; 

"Considenng the exchange of views which has taken 
place in the Security Council at its two hundred and 
fourth, two hundred and fifth and two hundred and 
sixth meetings, relating to the admission of certain 
States to membership in the United Nations; 

"Considering Article 96 of the Charter, 

'"Requests the International Court of Justice to give 
an advisory opinion on the following question: 


Is a Member of the United Nations which is called 
upoD, in virtue of Article 4 of the Charter, to pro- 
nounce itself by its vote, either in the Security Coun- 
cil or in the General Assembly, on the admission 
of a State to membership in the United Nations, 
juridically entitled to make its consent to the "admis-. 
sion dependent on conditions not expressly provid- 
ed by paragraph 1 of the said Article? In particular, 
can such a member, while it recognizes che<conditions 
set forth in that provision to be fulfilled by, the 
State concerned, subject its affirmative vote to'- the 
additional condition that other Sutes be admitted to 
membership in the United Nauons together with 
that State? 

"InsSfucSs the Secretary-General to place at the' dis- 
posal of the Court the records of the above-mentioned 
meetings of the Security Council.” 

(3) By a vote of 43 to 8, with 1 abstention, the 
General Assembly adopted the Australian resolu- 
tion concerning Ireland (resolution H3(1I)C), 
which follows’ 

"The General Assembly, 

"Having regard to resolution 35 (I) of 19 November 
1946 recommending that the Security Council 're-ex- 
amine certain applications, , . 

"Hofing that nine members of the Security Council 
on 18 August 1947 supported a draft resolution recom- 
mending the admission to the United Nauons of Ireland, 
but that no recommendation was made to the Assembly 
because of the opposition of one petnunent member; 

"Considering that the opposition to the above-men- 
tioned applicauon was based on grounds not included 
in Article 4 of the Charter, 

"Determines that Ireland is on its judgment a. p/ace- 
loving State within the meaning of Article 4' or the 
Charter, is able and willing to carry out the >obIiga- 
tions of the Charter, and should therefore be admitted 
to membership in the United Nations, and 

"Requests the Semney Counal to recomider the ap- 
pIiCaQoa of Ireland, in the light of this determination 
of the Assembly." 

(4) By a vote of 40 to 9, with 3 abstentions, the 

General Assembly adopted the Australian 'resolu- 
tion concerning Portugal (resolution 113(II)D), 
which follows: • ' 

"The General Assembly, ' 

"Having regard to resolution 35 (I) of 19 Novembet 
1946 recommending that the Security CounciJ re-ex- 
amine certain applications; 

"Noting that nine members of the Security Council 
on 18 August 1947 supported a draft resoJution-recom- 
meoding the admission to the United Nations of Portu- 
gal, but that no recommendation was made to the As- 
sembly because of the opposition of one permanent 
member; * 

"Considering that the opposition to the above-men- 
tioned application was based on grounds not included 
in Article 4 of the Charter, 

"Determines that Porragal is in its judgment a peace- 
loving State within the meaning of Article 4 of the 
Omtec, is able and willing so carry out the obliga- 
doQS of the Charter, and should therefore be admitted 
to membership in the United Nations, and 

"Requests the Security Council to reconsider the ap- 
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plicatioQ of Portugal, in the light of this determination 
of the Assembly." 

(5) By a vote of 44 to 8, the General Assembly 
adopted the Australian resolution concerning 
Transjordan (resolution 113(1I)E), which fol- 
lows: 

"The General Assembly, 

"Hating regard to resolution 35 (I) of 19 Nosember 
1946 recommending that the Security Counut re-ex- 
.amine certain applications; 

< "Noting that nine members of the Security Council 
on 18 August 1947 supported a draft resolution recom- 
mending the admission to the Ututed Nauons of Trans- 
jordan, but that no recommendation was made to the 
Assembly because of the opposition of one permanent 
member; . 

"Considering that the opposiuon to the above-men- 
tioned application was based on grounds not included 
in Article 4 of the Charter, 

"Determines that Transjordan is in its judgment a 
peace-loving State within the meaning of Article 4 of the 
Charter, is able and willing to carry out the obligations 
of the Charter, and should therefore be admitted to 
membership in the United Nauons. and 
"Rei^ues/s the Security Council to reconsider, be- 
fore the end of the present session of the General As- 
sembly, the application of Tiansjordan. in the light of 
this determination of the Assembly." 

(6) By a vote of 43 to 8, with I abstention, die 
General Assembly adopted die Australian resolu- 
tion concerning Italy (resolution 113(1I)F). 
which follows; 

'Ti&tf General Assembly, 

"Noting that mne members of the Security Couool 
on 1 Oaober 1947 supported a draft resolution recom- 
mending the admission to the Ututed Nations of Italy, 
but that no tecommeodauon was made to the Assembly 
because of the opposition of one permanent member, 
although that member had previously expressed the be- 
lief that Italy was eligible for membership, 

"Considering that the opposiuon to the above-meo- 
tioned applicauoa was based on grounds not included 
in Article 4 of the Charter, 

"Determines that Italy is in its judgment a peace-lov- 
ing State within the meamng of Article 4 of the Char- 
ter, is able and willing to carry out the obligations of 
the Charter, and should therefore be admitted lo mem- 
bership m the United Nations, and 

"Requests the Security Council to reconsider, before 
the end of the present session of the General Assembly, 
the application of Italy, in the light of this deiermioation 
of the Assembly." 

(7) By a vote of 44 to 8, the General Assembly 
adopted the Australian resolution concerning 
F inlan d (resolution 113(11)0), which follows: 

'The General Assembly, 

"Noting that nine members of the Security Council 
on 1 October 1947 supported a draft resolution recom- 
mending the admission to the United Nations of Fin- 
land, bur that no reoamreendatioa was made to the 
. Assembly because of the opposition of one permanent 
member, although that member had previously expressed 
the belief that Finland was eligible for membership; 


"Considering that the opposition to the above-men- 
tioned application was based on grounds not included 
in Article 4 of the Oiarter, 

"Determines that Finland Is in its judgment a peace- 
loving State wiihin the meaning of Article 4 of the 
Charter, is able and willing to carry out the obligations 
of the Charter, and should therefore be admitted to 
membership in the United Nations, and 

"Requests the Security Council to recotuidcr the ap- 
plication of Finland, in the light of this determination 
of the Assembly." 

(8) By a vote of 43 to 8, with 1 abstention, the 
General Assembly adopted tlie resolution proposed 
by the representative of the United States con- 
cerning Austria (resolution 113(n)H), which 
follow’s: 

"TLe General Assembly, 

"Noriiig ihat eight membets of ihe Security Council 
on 21 August 1947 supported a draft resolution recom- 
mending the admission to the United Nauons of Aus- 
tria, at such time and under such conditions as the Gen- 
eral Assembly might deem appropriate, but that no 
recommendation was made to the Assembly because of 
the opposition of one permanent member, 

"U o! she opinion that Austria is a peace-loving State 
within the meaning of Article 4 of the Charter, and 
consequently 

"Requests the Security Council to tecotuidet the ap- 
plication of Austria, in the light of this expression of 
opinion of the Assembly." 

( 3 ) Protection of the Rights of the General 
Assembly in relation to the Admission 
of New Members 

By letter of August 19, 1947 (A/346), the 
representative of Australia requested that an item 
concerning "the protection of the rights of the 
General Assembly in relation to die admission of 
new Members” be included in the agenda of the 
second session of the General Assembly. At its 
56th meeting on September 19, 1947, the General 
Committee voted 10 to 3, with I abstention, to 
recommend to the General Assembly that this 
item be included m the agenda (A/392). 

Tlie General Assembly referred the item to the 
First Committee. Ac the ll6th meeting of the 
First Committee on November 19, 1947, the rep- 
resentative of Australia wididrew his proposal, 
as he considered that the Assembly had protected 
its own rights by adopting six resolutions affirming 
that in its judgment Ireland, Portugal, Transjordan, 
Italy, Finland and Austria were eligible for ad- 
mission to membership in the United Nations. 

(4) Rules Governing the Admission of 
New Members 

By resolution 36(1) of November 19, 1946, the 
General Assembly had established a Committee 
on Procedure of the General Assembly and had 
requested the Security Council to appoint a com- 
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mittee to consult with the Assembly Committee 
with a view to preparing rules governing the ad- 
mission of new Members which would be accept- 
able both to the General Assembly and to the 
Security CouncU.*' The General Assembly ap- 
pointed Australia, Cuba, India, Norway and the 
U^SR- to be members of the Committee on 
Procedure. The Security Oauncil, on November 
29, 1SW7, instructed its Committee of Experts to 
appoint a small sub-ojmmittce to consult witli the 
Assembly Committee. Accordingly China, Brazil 
and Polmd were appointed to serve on the sub- 
committee. 

The Assembly Committee convened at Lake 
Success on May 26, 1SM6. It subsequently held 
four joint meetings with* die sub-committee of 
the Security Council's Committee of Experts, 
which were devoted to a general exchange of 
views. The Assembly Committee then held three 
meetings during which it drafted rules of pro- 
cedure for the admission of new Members by 
revising die existing rules of the General Assembly 
and the Security CounciL 

The Cotrunittee on Pcocedure of the General 
Assembly used as a basis of discussion draft rules 
submitted by the teptesencative of Australia. The 
Australian draft rules gave the General Assembly 
the main responsibility in the Erst and last in- 
stance regarding appliacioru for admission to 
membeeship. Applications wece Erst to be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly, whidi would 
then refet them to the Security Osuncit bforeover. 
the Security Council had to remain within the 
strict limits of its competence and cociEne itself 
to dedding whether the applicant stare was able 
to carry out its obligations for the maintenance 
of peace and security contained in the Chaner, 
whereas the General Assembly was competent to 
decide whether the applicant state was in general 
able and willing to carry out these obligations. 

The majority of the Committee was unable to 
accept the Australian proposals. The Committee 
considered that it could not suggest any rules of 
procedure which would in effect deEne or limit the 
powers and jurisdiction of the Security Council 
in relation to the admission of new hlembers. 
Specifically, the Committee considered that the 
Security Council was entitled to oinsider appEca- 
tions first To give to the Assembly the ri^t to 
examine applications in the first instance would 
be contrary to Artide 4, paragraph 2, of the 
Charter, as this might indirectly deprive the 
Council of the opportunity to examine these ap- 
plications later. 

The substantive changes in the existing rules 


on the admission of new Members proposed by 
the General Assembly Committee consisted of 
the addition of a new rule 1 16 to the rules of 
procedure of the General Assembly and the addi- 
tion of two paragraplis to rule 60 of the Security 
Councils rules of procedure. The additions to rule 
60 provided that the Security Council sliould for- 
ward to the General Assembly a complete record 
of its discussions when ir recommend^ on appli- 
cant state for membership and submit, in addition, 
a special report to the Assembly if it did not rec- 
ommend admission or if it postponed the con- 
sideration of an application. The proposed new 
rule 1 16 of the rules of procedure of the General 
Assembly gave the Assembly the right to send 
back to the Security Council, for further con- 
sideration and recommendation or report, appli- 
cations which had not been the object of a rec- 
ommendation by the CounciL 

As the Chairman of the General Assembly 
Committee pointed out when he submitted the 
Commmcc's repon to the First Committee of 
the General Assembly, the rules proposed by the 
Committee did not lepiesent an innovation but 
merely the application of precedents pres'iously 
established. TTius the Security Council had solun- 
tariiy submitted a special report to the General 
Assembly regarding the applications it had not 
recommended and had agreed to reconsider ap- 
plications retumed to the Security CoundL** 

The text of the rules proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Procedure of the General Assembly was 
forwarded to the Chairman of the sub-committee 
of the Security Council’s Committee of Experts 
with an explanatory letter, dated June SO, 1S)47. 

The Committee of Experts of the Security 
Council considered the rules for the admission of 
new Members proposed by the General Assembly 
Comniinee and proposed that, in addition to the 
changes introduced In the rules by the General 
Assembly Comminee, the rules be amended so as 
to provide that applications for membership be- 
come effective on the date of approval by the 
General Assembly. The rules then in force had 
provided that membership becomes effective on the 
date that the applicant state presents an instrument 
of adherence subsequent to admission by the 
General Assembly. The Security Council pro- 
posed that such instrument of adherence should 
be siffunitted together with the original appEca- 
tion. On August 27, 1947, the Security Council 

‘"See Ye^book of thg United Nations, 1946~^, dd. 
125-26. 

pp. 4S0-81. 484. 
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approved the revised text submitted by the Oam- 
mittee of Experts. 

On September 2, 1947, the Assembly Oammittee 
held a joint meeting -with the sub-committee of 
the Committee of Experts at which the Chairman 
of the sub-committee explained the changes which 
the Security Council had made in the rules of 
procedure proposed by the Assembly Committee. 
The General Assembly Committee met immediate- 
ly after this joint meeting and adopted the changes 
made by the Security Council. 

The General Assembly during its second session 
tefeiied the report of the Committee on Proce- 
dure (A/384) to the First Committee, which 
considered it at its ll6th meeting on November 
19, 1947. The Chairman of the Committee on 
Procedure expressed the view that the rules pro- 
posed by the Committee would not solve the 
problems which certain Members had in mind 
when they requested an examination of the rules 
of procedure concerning the admission of new 
Members. The new provisions would in no way 
restrict the members of the Security Council 
in regard to membership applications. The prob- 
lems which had arisen, the Chairman considered, 
stemmed from certain basic provisions of the 
Charter, and it would be foolish co consider that 
they could be solved by amendments to the rules 
of procedure. On the other hand, the Chairman 
was of the opinion that the proposed rules did 
represent an improvement, for they laid down 
a co-ordinated plan of aaion for which the present 
rules of procedure did not provide. 

After a brief discussion the First Committee 
adopted the rules of procedure recommended by 
the Committee on Procedure. The proposed rules 
113, ll4 and 117 were adopted by 53 voces to 0. 
The new rule 116 was adopted by 50 votes to I, 
with 2 abstentions 

At its 122nd plenary meeting on November 
21, 1947, the General Assembly adopted the rules 
recommended by the First Committee. The Se- 
curity Council revised its niles of procedure by 
a resolution adopted at its 222nd meeting on 
December 9, 1947.*® 

The resolution (116(11)) adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 21, 1947, is as follows: 

"The General Assembly 

"Decides to adopt the following new rules, for in- 
sertioa in the provisional rules of procedure o£ the 
General Assembly as adopted on 17 November 1947: 

XVII. Admission op New members to the United 
Nations 
New rule 113 

"Any Sute which desires to become a Member of the 


United Nations shall submit an application to the Sec- 
retary-General. This application shall contain a declara- 
don, made in a formal instrument, that it accepts the 
oblifi^ons contain^ in the Charter. • 

New rule 114 

“The Secretary.General shall send for information a 
copy of the application to the General Assembly, or 
to (he hfembers of the United Nadons if the General 
Assembly in not in session. 

New TSile 116 

“If the Security Council does not recommend the ap- 
plicant Sum foe membership oc postpones the consid- 
eration of the applicadon, the General Assembly may, 
after full coosideradon of the special report of the Secur- 
ity Couiuil, send back the application to the Security 
C^ncil, together with a full record of the discussion 
in the Assembly, for further consideration and lecom- 
mendadon or report. 

New rule 117 

’The Seaetary-General shall inform the applicant 
State of the decision of the General Assembly. If the 
applicadon is approved, membership will become ef- 
feaive on the date on which the General Assembly takes 
Its decision on the applicadon." 

b. Annual Report OF THE Security 
Council 

Iq accordance with Article 24, paragraph 3, of 
the Charter, the Security Council submitted its 
annual report to the second session of the General 
Assembly (A/366). The Assembly referred the 
report to the First Committee for consideration. 

At the 59th meeting of the First Committee on 
September 24, 1947, the Chairman pointed out 
that most of the contents of the Security Council’s 
report would be covered during the Committee’s 
discussion of its separate agenda items. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, decided to discuss the Council’s 
report after disposing of its other business. 

At its ll6th meeting on November 19, 1947, 
the First Committee, on the proposal of the rep- 
resentative of Norway (A/C.1/273), voted to 
recommend the following draft resolution to the 
General Assembly: 

"Ti# General Assembly 

"Takes note of the report of the Security Council.” 
The General Assembly adopted this resolution 
(resolution 115(11)) at its 122nd plenary meet- 
ing on November 21, 1947. 

c. Relations of the Members of the 
United Nations with Spain 

At its 59th plenary meeting on December 12, 
1946, the General Assembly had adopted resolu- 
tion 39(1), which provided that the Franco Gov- 

“See pp. 490, 499. The new rules adopted by the 
Assembly became rules 123-124 and 126-27: see Annex 

IV, p. 330. 
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ernment of Spain sliould be debarred 
membership in international agencies cscabl«sbcd 
by or brought into relationship with the 
Nations. The resolution further provided that if 
within a reasonable time there was not establish^ 
in Spain a government wliich derived its authority 
from the consent of the governed, committed to 
respea freedom of speech, religion and assembly, 
and to the prompt holding of an election in \vhich 
the Spanish people, free from force and intimida- 
tion and regardless of party, might express their 
Will, the Security Council should consider adequate 
measoies to be taken in otdec to remedy the sttua- 
tioa The General Assembly also reconimfndcd 
that all Members of thelJnited "Nations recaYi mmi 
Madrid their Ambassadors and Ministers Pleni- 
potentiary accredited there, bfembers should report 
to the Secretary-General and to the next session of 
the General Assembly what aaion had been taken 
in accordance with this recommendacioa'^ 
Accordingly, the Seaetary-General, m his annual 
report on the work of the organization, submitted 
information concerning aaion taken by Member 
Goternments and by various organs of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies with a vietv 
to implementing the General Assembly’s resolution 
(A/ 315 , pp 3-4) He reported that, m ansvver to 
a telegram of December 20, 1946, three states had 
reported that they had recalled Ambassadors or 
Ministers following the adoption of the General 
Assembly’s resolution; nineteen states had in- 
formed the Secretary-General that they had no 
Ambassadors or Ministers Plenipotentiary accred- 
ited to Spain at the time of the adoption of the 
General Assembly’s resolution; 30 states had in- 
formed him that they had no diplomatic relations 
with the Franco Government at the time of the 
adoption of the General Assembly’s resolution. 
Liberia declared that it would adhere to the 
General Assembly's resolution and the Dominican 
Republic stated that proper consideration would 
be given to the resolution. Argentina had merely 
acknowledged receipt of the Secretary-General's 
telegram. 

With regard to aaion taken by the Economic 
and Social Council and by the specialized agencies, 
the Seaetary-General reported as follows; 

"The Economic and Social Council and its Oonuois- 
sions ha^e taken several steps towards the application of 
the General Assembly's resolution on Spain. Th^ Social 
Commission, at its first session in February 1947, le- 
jeaed a proposal that it consult with the Intern ational 
Cximm'iss'ion, ‘liaVins duotafti 
evidence that the latter Commission had not severed its 
relations with the Franco Government. This deciskm 


was approved by (he Economic and Social Council at its 
(witth session. 

‘Turthcr, the Council authotized ihc Committee on 
Nceatiattons with Specialized Agencies to enter into 
negotiations with the Universal Postal Union and the 
Imerciariaivl Telecommunications Union 'at the ap- 
propriate lime.' In this connexion the Counal, noting, 
that the United States of America had issued inviulions 
lo a Radio-Communications Administrative Conference 
and to a Plenipotentiary Conference of the International 
Telecommunications Union on IS May and 1 July 1917 
respectively, endorsed the action of tlie United States in 
not inviting the Franco Government to these conferences. 

“The franco Government of Spain was not invited by 
the host Government to attend the quinquennial Con- 
gress of the Universal Postal Union held in Pans during 
the months of June and July 1917. Doth the Universal 
Postal Union and the International Tclccommunicationi 
Union conferences are to consider proposed amendments 
to the membership clauses of their respective basic con- 
ventions which are expected to have the effect of ex- 
cluding Spam from further participation in these or- 
ganizations. 

Tn applying the General Assembly's resolution to ar- 
rangements fox consultation with non-govcrnmenul or- 
ganuations, the Economic and Social Council resolved 
that international non-governmenul organizations having 
legally constiruieJ brandies in Spain, the policies of 
whKh ate determined and controlled by the franco Gov- 
ernment, cannot be considered for consulutive status. 
Having studied die question thoroughly, the Council 
concluded that international non-governmenul organiza- 
tions should be eligible for consulutive relationship if: 

"(O They have only individual members in Spain 
who are not organized into a legally constituted branch; 

"(ii) The branches in Spain, though properly con- 
stituted, have a purely humaniurian character and their 
policies arc not determined and controlled by the Franco 
Government; 

"(iii) Such branches axe not aaive at the present 

’The question of Spain has also arisen in connexion 
with the transfer to the United Nations of powers exer- 
cised by the League of Nations under the international 
agreements, conventions and protocols on narcotic drugs. 
Hie General Assembly resolution 54 (1) of 19 Novem- 
ber 1946 dealing with ihu matter direct the Economic 
and Social Council and the Secretary-General, In view of 
resolution 32 (1) on Spain adopted by the Assembly in 
February IS>46“, during the first pan of its first session, 
to suspend ail action under these international instru- 
ments with respect to the Franco Government. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Councii, in considering at its fourth 
session that section of the first report of its Commissioo 
on Narcotic Drugs dealing with the transfer of relevant 
functions of the League of Nations, requested the Secre- 
taty-Genecal to invite non-members of the United Na- 
tions, with the exception of Franco Spain, to become 
patties to the Protocol of Narcotic Drugs, 

"One of the four specialized agencies which had con- 
cluded agreements with the United Nations; cianiely, the 
latemauonal Civil Aviation Organization, included Spain 
among its members. In resolution 50 (I) approving the 
agteemenrs, the Assembly made its approval of the ICAO 

^‘'^lee ’Seafbodk oj the Vmteil 'flaitons, 1946-47. on. 

129-30. 

“S« Yearbook of the United Nation!, 1946-47, p. 67. 
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agt^roenc condUlonal upon action by that organiaatioa 
to debar Spain from membership and from participatioa 
in conferences or other activities. 

'The ICAO assembly, meeting in Montreal during May 
1947, disposed of the mancr by voting to amend iu 
basic Contention so as to debar from membership any 
‘country not acceptable to the United Nations. Immediate- 
ly following the approval of the amendment by the 
ICAO assembly, the Spanish delegation withdrew from 
further participation in that assembly. 

"By virtue of the organization's compliance with the 
General Assembly resolution regarding Franco Spain, 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations informed 
the President of the Assembly that the agreement between 
that organization and the United Nations, as approved by 
the ICAO assembly, was considered to be in force as 
from 27 May 1947. The amended membership provi- 
sion of the ICAO Convention requires ratiheation by 
two-thirds of the States members of the organization.'* 

The question of the relations of Members of 
the United Nations with Spain was placed on the 
agenda of the second session of the General 
Assembly and was referred to the First Committee 
for consideration. 

At the 103rd meeting of the First Committee on 
November 10, 1947, the representjtive of tbe 
Dominican Republic stated that the General As- 
sembly had recommended the year before that the 
Security Council take action if it considered that 
the situation in Spain had become an actual danger 
to international peace and security. The Security 
Council had not taken any steps and the General 
Assembly would have to recogniae that no new 
facts had arisen which might lead to the conclusion 
that the present Governmenc of Spain constituted 
a threat to international peace and secuticy. It was 
incorrect to consider the same matter twice in the 
light of the same circumstances and the Dominican 
representative therefore suggested that the item be 
removed from the General Assembly's agenda. 

At the 104th meetirig of the First Committee on 
November 11, 1947, the representative of Poland 
expressed the view that all the facts which led to 
the adoption of the General Assembly’s resolution 
39(1) of December 12, 1940, still existed. There 
could be no doubt that "a reasonable time”, as 
provided in that resolution, had elapsed, and yet 
the basic Fascist character of the Franco regime in 
Spain had not changed at all The United Nations, 
consequently, was called upon to take further 
measures. The representative of Poland therefore 
submitted a draft resolution (A/Cl/259), which 
provided that the Security Council consider the 
Spanish question within a month and that it take 
adequate measures, in conformity with Article 41 
of the Charter, in order to remedy the present situ- 
ation according to the General Assembly’s resolu- 


tion 39 (1) of December 12, 1946. The represent- 
ative of Yugoslavia submitted an amendment 
(A/Cl/263) to the Polish draft resolution stress- 
ing that measures of an economic nature should 
be taken. 

The representative of the Netherlands stated 
that it would be rather useless to adopt resolutions 
which appeared to condemn the Franco Govern- 
ment but which were of doubtful constitutionality 
and which might strengthen the position of Franco. 
He therefore believed that it would be wiser not 
to pass any resolution on the Spanisli question 
during the present session, unless somebody had a 
construaive proposal to offer which might, with 
reasonable certainty, lead to the teplacement of the 
Franco regime by a truly democratic government. 

The representative of Czechoslovakia supported 
the Polish proposal, but considered it not strong 
enough. He thought that economic sanaions 
should be considered, and maintained that Franco 
could not remain in power very long if he were 
completely deprived of petrol, rubber and cotton 
from outside. 

The representative of Venezuela thought that it 
was the duty of the United Nations to remain 
seized of the Spanish questioa He would support 
any aaion which might lead to international co- 
operation in conformity with the Charter. 

The representative of Pakistan agreed with the 
representative of tlie Netherlands that the methods 
proposed were not m accordance with the objeaive 
in mind. The Committee should be content with 
the present siniatioa He maintained that accord- 
ing to the Secreraiy-General’s report the substance 
of the resolution of December 12, 1946, bad been 
carried out ro a greater degree than most resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly. But this had not 
influenced the Franco regime in any material 
degree and he doubted that any further seep in the 
same direction was likely to influence the Spanish 
people towards the achievement of a democratic 
government. 

The representative of Peru maintained that, 
under Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter, the 
United Nations had no right to intervene in the 
internal affairs of any regime until it became an 
international menace. There had been no signifi- 
cant change in Franco’s foreign policy, and there 
was no question of any attempt by his regime to 
"expand abroad”. 

The representative of India criticized the Gov- 
ernment of Argentina for having sent an ambas- 
sador to Spain after the adoption of the General 
Assembly’s resolution, thus clearly flouting the 
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Geneial Assembly's lecommendacLoa. The prestige 
of the United Nations would be undermined if 
Members did not carry out its resolutions. India 
believed, however, that Argentina was not alone 
responsible for weakening the organization's pres* 
tige, for the General Assembly, despite the defiance 
of Its resolution, had elected Argentina to the 
Security Council without asking for a word of 
e^tplanation. It was bad enough to have the resolu- 
tion disregarded, but it was worse for the General 
Assembly to confer a mark of confidence upon the 
transgressor. If the members of the General As- 
sembly insisted on making minute differentiations 
between moral and legal obligations, there was 
little prospea that the world would icspca their 
resolutions. 

The representative of Belgium opposed the 
Polish draft resolution as he considered that it 
called for action not in conformity with Anide 2, 
paragraph 7, of the Charter. Moreoter, the resolu- 
tion appeared to be superfluous, inasmuch as the 
General Assembly’s resolution of December 12. 
1946, had provided for reconsideration of the ques- 
tion by the Security Council, althougli the time of 
aaion had been left to the discretion of the 
Council In an effort at compromise, the represent- 
ative of Belgium, at the 105th meeting of the First 
Committee on November 11, 1947, presented a 
draft resolution (A/C.1/261), sponsored jointly 
by the Belgian, Luxembourg and Netherlands dele- 
gations, which specified that the General Assembly, 
while noting the measures taken in virtue of the 
resolution of December 12, 1946, and regretting 
that the tecommendations inviting all ^fembers of 
the United Nations to recall their Ambassadors or 
Ministers Plenipotentiary from Madrid had not 
been fully applied, expressed its confidence that 
the Security Council would "exercise its responsi- 
bilities for the maintenance of international peace 
and security as soon as the Spanish Question should 
require the adoption of measures". 

Considering that the least the General Assembly 
could do was to reaffirm the position it had taken 
at the preceding session, the representative of India 
introduced an amendment to the above draft 
resolution (A/Cl/262) altering the last clause to 
die effect that the General Assembly "expresses its 
confidence that the Security Council will, as recom- 
mended in the resolution dated December 12, 
1946, consider the adequate measures to be taken 
to remedy the situation”. 

The representative of Yugoslavia erqjressed rite 
opinion that the Franco regime constituted a latent 
danger to international peace. He considered that 
the Polish resolution, proposing that the Secuiiqr 


Council take appropriate measures in accordance 
with Article 41 of the Chancr, met the situation 
adequately. 

'lire representative of Mexico stated that in view 
of the fact that there was no majority support for 
taking measures more energetic than those set 
forth in the resolution of December 12, 1946, the 
Mexican delegation, in order to a\oid aggravating 
disagreement among the United Nations, would 
refrain from proposing any more energetic resolu- 
tion than tliat of the preceding year. He therefore 
proposed, jointly with the delegations of Cuba, 
Guatemala, Panama and Uruguay, a draft reso- 
lution (A/Cl/260/Rcv. 1) whereby the General 
Assembly reaffirmed the resolution of December 
12, 1946, and expressed its confidence that the 
Security Council would "exercise its responsibilities 
under the Charter should it consider that the situa- 
tion in regard to Spain so required". 

The represeniatite of the United States opposed 
the Polish proposal, since it did nor, in his opinion, 
aim at altering the situation sn Spain by pacific 
means. The United States was opposed to any 
measures which would involve a change of regime 
by violence, which would impose sufferings on the 
Spanish people, or which might, if sanctions were 
imposed, give rise to endless repercussions. The 
measures taken by the United Nations, the United 
States icptesentative stated fuithet, had, been used 
by Franco to consolidate his internal positioa If 
the Polish resolution were adopted it would funher 
strengthen the Franco regime. He considered the 
joint resolution of Belgium, Luxembourg and the 
Netherlands satisfaaoty; in his view it did not 
differ fundamentally from the resolution jointly 
submitted by Cuba, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama 
and Uruguay. 

The resolution of December 12, 1946, the rep- 
resentative of the U.S.S R. considered, had been a 
step forward and had strengthened the Spanish 
democratic elements in their struggle against 
Frano). The resolution, however, had not been 
respected by certain Member States, or had been 
respected only pro forma. In faa, the relations of 
certain countries with Franco Spain had become 
still closer, especially in the case of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The commercial 
relations of these two countries with Franco Spain,- 
the leptesenmive of the U.S.S.R. declared, in- 
volved political support on the part of these States. 
Furthermore, Argentina had sent a new Ambas- 
sador K> bladrid, in defiance of the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution. The General Assembly must see 
that the resolution of the preceding jear w'as 
implemented. The Soviet representarive thought 
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that the Polish resolution constituted the minimum 
that could be accepted. 

The representative of the Byelorussian S.SJEL 
considered that the United Nations was obligatH 
to strengthen the democratic forces in Spain and 
see to it that its resolutions were fully imple- 
mented. He supported the Polish resolution. 

The tepteseniatlve of Nicaragua opposed the 
Polish draft resolution because he considered that 
it violated the principle of non-intervention. The 
representative of Panama stressed the need for 
un animi ty which had prompted his dele^ion^ 
jointly with those of Cuba, Guatemala, Mexico and 
Uruguay, to introduce a compromise resolution. 
The rs^eeseautive of El SaJt'ador snnouace^ thac 
he would vote against the Polish resolution and 
against any other resolution which aimed at inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of Spaia The rep- 
resentative of China favored a resolution which 
would renew moral condemnation of the Franco 
regime, but was opposed to military or economic 
sanctions. 

The representative of France suggested that Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Panama and Uruguay, the authors of the 
>cwo joint draft resolutions, should work out a 
common text which would command the support 
of the majority of the Members. This suggestion 
was supported by the. representative of Guatemala. 

The representative of Cuba proposed the crea- 
tion of a drafting sub-committee, composed of the 
authors of all the proposals and amendments which 
had been submitted (Poland, Yugoslavia and India, 
in addition to the authors of the two joint draft 
resolutions mentioned above) in order that they 
might agree on a single text acceptable to the 
greatest number of Members (A/Cl/264). The 
First Committee adopted the Cuban proposal by 
23 votes to 17, with 11 abstentions. 

The drafting sub-committee (A/Cl/265) sub- 
mitted the following draft resolution at the l07th 
meeting of the First Committee held on November 
12, 1947; 

"Whereas the Secretary-General in his annual report 
has informed die General Assembly of the steps ulcea 
by the States Members of the Organiaacion in pursuance 
of its recommendations of 12 December 1946; 

"The General Assembly 

"Reaffirms its resolution adopted on 12 December 
1946 concerning relations of Members of die Doited 
Nations with Spain, and 

"Expresses its confidence that the Security Council 
will exercise its responsibilities under the Charter as 
soon as it considers dut the situation in regard to Spam 
so requires.” 

The representative of Argentina announced at 


the same meeting that he had instruaions from 
his Government to make a statement regarding the 
opinion expressed by the representative of India, 
and to draw the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that a majority of the Members could not 
impose on the minority proposals that were con- 
traiy to the Charter. T^e Argentine Government 
maintained its position that the General Assem- 
bly's resolution of December 12, 1946, violated 
Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter. The Argen- 
tine representative therefore expressed surprise at 
the Indian delegation’s inability to understand why 
the Argentine Government had not acted in con- 
formity with the General Assembly's recommenda- 
tioD of the previous year. The Assembly's 
recommendations were not obligatory, and the 
Argentine delegation had explicitly announced, 
before the resolution was adopted, that it con- 
sidered the resolution to be contrary to the Chatter. 
The Argentine representative felt strongly that his 
Government was justified in upholding its attitude 
maintained in the previous year. Apart from other 
legal reasons for its attitude, Argentina could not 
relinquish its sovereignty, Its independence and 
its right to adopt whatever attitude it desired. 

The representatives of the Netherlands and of 
the United Stares announced that they could not 
vote for the second paragraph of the resolution 
presented by the sub-committee which reaffirmed 
the General Assembly’s resolution of December 12, 
1946. The representative of the United States ex- 
plained his position on the ground that he did not 
believe’ that the reaffirmation'of the resolution of 
December 12, 1946, would have the desired effect, 
or that it would result in the establishment of a 
democratic government in Spain, and his delega- 
tion did not wish to provide additional occasions 
for appeals to the national pri(^ of the Spanish 
people which would tend to consolidate the Franco 
Government of which the United Nations disap- 
proved. He submitted also that the reaffirmation 
of the previous year’s resolution would in effea 
call upon the Security Council to consider measures 
to remedy the situation. To be effective, these 
measuies could only be in the form of some kind 
of ea}nomic sanctions, and be took it that the 
majority of the Committee did not desire to see 
such measures taken against Spain at present. 

The Committee voted on the draft resolution 
paia^aph by paragraph. The first paragraph was 
adopted by 38 votes to 6, with 11 abstentions; 
the second pstragesph by 30 votes to 14, with 1 1 
abstentions; and the third by 37 votes to 6, with 12 
abstentions. The resolution as a whole was adopted 
by 29 votes to 6, with 20 abstentions. 
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The General Assembly considered the First 
Committee’s report (A/479) at its llStli meeting 
on November 17, 1947: Voting paragraph by para- 
graph, the Assembly adopted the first ^agraph of 
the resolution recommended by the First Commit- 
tee by a vote of 37 to 5, with 1 1 abstentions. The 
second paragraph did not receive the necessary 
two-thirds majority, the vote being 29 to l6> with 
8 abstentions. The third paragraph was adopted by 
a vote of 36 to 5, with 12 abstentions. The resolu- 
tion as a whole (without the second paragraph) 
was adopted by a vote of 36 to 5, with 12 absten- 
tions. The text of the resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly (114(11)), therefore, is as 
follows: 

"Whereas the Secretary-General in his annuftl report 
has informed the General Assembly of the steps taken 
by the States Members of the Organization m paisuance 
of its recommendations of 12 December 1946, 

"Ths General Assembly 

"Expresses tts eonjidence that the Security Council 
will exercise its responsibdities under the Chancr as soon 
as It considets that the situation m regard to Spain $0 
requires." 

d. Tbeatmentoe Indians IN THE Union 
OP South Africa 

During the second patt of the first session of 
the General Assembly, the delegation of India 
had asked the Assembly to considec the tteacmenc 
of Indians m the Union of South Africa, diarging 
that the Union Government had enacted dis- 
criminatory measures against Indians — m partic- 
ular that the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
Representation Act of 1946 restricted the rights 
of Indians in regard to trade and residence. These 
discriminatory measures, the Government of India 
charged, constituted a violation of certain inter- 
national agreetifcnts (the so-called Capetown 
Agreements of 1927 and 1932) concluded between 
the Governments of India and of South Africa 
and of the principles of the Charter concerning 
human rights and freedoms 

The South African Government had denied the 
General Assembly’s competence to deal with the 
Indian complaint, considering that it concerned 
a matter essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the Union as laid down in Article 2, para- 
graph 7, of .the United Nations Charter. The 
South African delegation had, therefore, proposed 
that the question be referred to the International 
Court of Justice. 

Acting upon the application of the Indian 
Government, the General Assembly, after lengthy 
debate, adopted a resolution (44(1)) on Decem- 
ber 8, 1946, which stated that because of the treat- 


ment of Indians in the Union of South Africa 
friendly relations between the two Member States 
had been impaired and that unless a satisfaaory 
settlement was readied, these relations were likely 
to be further impaired. The Assembly therefore 
expressed the opinion that the treatment of 
Indians in the Union should be in conformity 
with the international obligations under the agree- 
ments conduded between the two Governments 
and the relevant provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations. The General Assembly requested 
the two Governments to report at the next session 
of the General Assembly the measures adopted to 
to this effect.^* The resolution proposing that 
Indian complaints be referred to the International 
Court of Justice was rejeaed. 

In accordance with the General Assembly's res- 
olution the Government of India on September 
2, 1947 (A/373), and the Government of the 
Union of South Africa on September 15, 1947 
(A/387), submitted reports to the second session 
of the General Assembly concerning developments 
subsequent to the adoption of the General As- 
sembly's resolution of December 8, 1946. 

The report submitted by the Government of 
India (A/373) stated that it had allowed a con- 
siderable period of time to elapse before it ap- 
proached the South African Government with a 
view to implementing tha General Assembly’s 
resolution. The Indian Government wished to 
wait for an authoritative indication of the inten- 
tions of the South African Government with 
respect to the resolution. In his first public state- 
ment after his return to South Africa the Prime 
Minister, Field Marshal Smuts, the report stated, 
attributed the resolution of the General Assembly 
to ignorance and a "solid wall of prejudice” against 
the color policies of South Africa, According to 
him the G«ieral Assembly had taken the decision 
on this question under the influence of a "flood 
of emotion" and "mischievous propaganda". He 
accused the Assembly of having been unfair to the 
Union and of having denied it the most elementary 
and fundamental right of access to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. However, the report sub- 
mitted by the Indian Government stated, Field 
Marshal Smuts did not give any indication of the 
action he proposed to take in regard to the General 
Assembly’s resolution. In a subsequent speech, 
on December 20, 1947, the report went on, Field 
Marshal Smuts denounced the United Nations as a 
body dominated by colored peoples. He further 

“For funher details see Yearbook of the United Na- 
tions, 1946-47, pp. 144-43. 
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denouoced the Idea of humaa equality and said 
that this simply did not work in South Africa or 
anywhere else in the world. Speaking before 
Parliament, the Field Marshal had made it clear 
that the Government had no intention of repealing 
or modifying the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
Representation Act of 1946. 

According to the report of the Indian Govern- 
ment, the South African Parliament adopted a 
resolution approving the attitude taken by the 
Prime Minister. The report related further that 
the only result of the resolution adopted by the 
United Nations was the intensification of anti- 
Asiatic feeling in the Union. A movement was 
set afoot amongst Europeans to boycott Indian 
traders and to refuse employment to Indians in 
European concerns The Union Government 
failed, however, to take any measures to cope 
with the situation. A proposal to grant Indians 
municipal represenution in Durban was aban- 
doned because of the opposition of the Naul 
Municipal Association, and the Indians refused 
limited representation on a communal basis. Mean- 
while the Indian community continued its cam- 
paign of passive resistance to the Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Repcesencatton Act • 

The report of the Indian Government then 
reviewed the efforts made towards the implemen- 
tation of the General Assembly's resolution. In 
a personal letter to Field Marshal Smuts, dated 
April 24, 1947, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Minister 
for External Affairs and Gimmonwealth Relations, 
expressed the Government of India's readiness to 
enter into any discussion the Government of the 
Union of South Africa mi^t see fit to initiate 
for implementing the resolution of the General 
Assembly and assured the Union Government of 
India’s co-operation. In reply the Union Govern- 
ment requested that the Indian High Commis- 
sioner return to South Africa in order to confer 
with the Union authorities on the question at 
issue The Government of India, however, favored 
a Roimd Table Conference of representatives of 
both Governments and declared itself unable to 
arrange for the return of the High Commissioner 
to South Africa until an improvement in the re- 
lations between the rwo countries had taken place. 
After a further exdiange of letters the Govetnr 
meat of India declared itself willing to agree to 
tile return of the High Commissioner, if the Union 
Government accepted the General Assembly's 
resolution of December 8, 1946, as a basis of dis- 
cussion- This the Union Government was not pre- 
pared to do, considering that such acceptance 
would imply an admission on die part of the Union 


Government that they had broken the agreement 
between the two Governments and violated die 
principles of the Charter. "In view of the vague- 
ness and generality of the charges against the 
Union and the high-charged emotional atmosphere 
in which they were discussed”, Field Marshal 
Smuts stated in a letter of July 28, "the Union 
Government must be especially on their guard 
against compliance with your request and ac- 
ceptance of so called implications of the resolution 
referred to.” Hence the two Governments were 
unable tt> agree upon a common basis of discus- 
sion. 

The Indian report concluded by stating that 
the position in 1947 was the same, if not worse, 
than it had been at the time of the passage of 
the Assembly's resolution of December 8, 1946. 
In the view of the Government of India, the Union 
Government had completely ignored the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly, and spokesmen of 
die Union Government had impugned the judg- 
ment and iropattiality of the United Nations. The 
Government of India therefore requested that the 
United Nations should take note of these facts and 
decide upon appropriate measures to ensure imple- 
mentation of the Assembly’s resolution and respect 
for the provisions of the Charter relating to 
fuDdamenial freedoms without distinction as to 
race. language, or religion. 

The report submitted by the Government of the 
Union of South Africa (A/587) stated that the 
South African Government desired to make it clear 
at the outset that it submitted its report without 
prejudice to the position taken by it at the last 
session of the General Assembly in regard to the 
domestic nature of the matters involved and the 
consequent lack of jurisdiction on the part of the 
United Nations. -t 

The Union Government had expected, the re- 
port indicated, that as a result of the General 
Assembly’s resolution of December 8, 1946, the 
Indian Government would arrange for the return 
of its High Commissioner, who had been recalled 
for oinsultation in 1946. Despite repeated re- 
quests to this effect the Indian Government had 
declined to entertain the Union Government’s 
suggestion, unless the Union Government accepted 
the implications of the General Assembly’s reso- 
lution of December 8, 1946. From this it was ap- 
parent, the report stated, that the Union Govern- 
ment \ras being expected to express its readiness 
to submit to some general or specific condemna- 
tion implied in the resolution. In effect they were 
required to abandop their attitude in regard to the 
jurisdiaion of the United Nations and not only 
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to accept that there had beea a finding by the 
General Assembly that the South African Govern- 
ment had broken agreements between the two 
Governments and had violated the principles of the 
Charter, but also to adopt that finding as the only 
possible basis for negotiation. This the Union 
Government was not prepared to do. It maintained 
that no agreement had been broken and no princi- 
ples of the Charter violated. 

The South African Government maintained that 
the precise implications of the General Assembly's 
resolution were not clear and argued that if Ae 
resolution of the General Assembly must be taken 
to imply an adverse finding against the Union 
Government on the matters raised by the Indian 
Government (which included a variety of legis- 
lative and administrative matters), the following 
propositions would of necessity have to be ac- 
cepted: 

(1) Notwithstanding the uncontroverted evi- 
dence to the contrary submitted by the Union 
Government, the Declarations of 1927 and 1932 
(the so-called Capetown Agreements) constitute 
international treaties. 

(2) Agreements (assuming that the 1927 and 
1952 Declarations were in fact agreements) 
entered into between States Members of the 
League of Nations which were not registered with 
the Secretariat of the League would, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of Article 18 of the Covenant 
of the League, be binding and enfotceable before 
the United Nations. 

(3) Treaties as well as the provisions of the 
Chatter are retrospectively violated by acts. Incon- 
sistent with their terms, committed before they 
were concluded or came into force. A considerable 
part of the legislation complained of was passed 
before the 1927 Declaration. All the legislation 
complained of, except the Asiatic Land Tenure 
and Indian Representation Act of 1946, was passed 
before the Charter came into force. 

(4) The Charter bans with immediate effect 
not only all legislative and administrative distinc- 
tions based on race, but also all such distinctions 
based on sex, language or religion, and does so 
not merely in relation to fundamental human 
rights and freedoms but in relation to all rights 
and freedoms of whatsoever nature, and whatever 
the purpose or effect of such distinctions may be. 

Concerning the last point, the South African 
Government maintained Its view that the pro- 
visions of the Charter concerned only fundamental 
human rights and did not Invalidate all distinctions 
based on race, sex, language or religion. Undl 
fundamental human tights were defined and re- 


ceived recognition In a binding form, the provi- 
sions of the Charter could not be said to extend 
to human rights other than those which were in 
international law accepted as being so fundamental 
that they were not merely of domestic importance, 
but the concern of the society of nations. To 
accept the view that all distinctions without excep- 
tion were outlawed by the Charter would have 
far reaching effects upon Aferaber States through- 
out the world. The South African Government 
did not believe that the General Assembly had 
intended to condemn any country where any form 
of distinction based on race, sex, language or 
religion was to be found. 

If such a universal condemnation were the cor- 
rect interpretation, it would follow that racial 
ptohlcms in muUi- racial states were to be solved 
without any legislative or administrative racial 
distinalons, whatever the object or nature of those 
distinaions or whatever the cultural divergencies 
and the different stages of advancement of the 
races concerned might be. In the view of the 
Union Government, however, these distinctions 
provided the only praaicable method for creating 
and stabiliaing the conditions which were neces- 
sary for the harmonious development of all races 
to the full stature of each. 

Id South Africa these distinctions could no^ 
to fact, be abolished without jeopardizing the 
natural development, if not the survival, of the 
races concerned, especially of the less advanced 
races, the South African representative declared. 
Specifically, in the view of the Union Government 
the repeal of the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
Representation Act of 1946 would be a retrograde 
step, entailing on the whole a loss rather than a 
benefit to the Indian community, for, while im- 
posing certain restrictions in the provinces of 
Transvaal and Natal, the Act provided foe the 
relaxation of certain restrictions in the Transvaal 
and also conferred upon the Indians a limited 
franchise and representation in the Parliament 
of the Union and the Provincial Council of Natal. 

In further support of the view that the impli- 
cations of the General Assembly ’s resolution were 
untxrtain and obscure, the report submitted by 
the Union Government stated that the debates 
before the General Assembly did not by any means 
disclose a unanimous intention on the part of 
ddegations who were in favor of the resolution 
adopted on December 8, 1946, of ronveying a 
condemnation of the Union Government. In fact, 
several representatives had stated that the com- 
promise resolution finally adopted in place of a 
draft proposal submitted by the Indian Govern- 
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menc did not condemn South Africa and really 
amount^ to nothing more than an offer of-good 
offices. The Indian Government therefore was 
not justified in requiring the Union Government 
to accept a condemnation supposedly implied in 
the resolution. 

The Union Government’s report pointed out 
that although the Indian Government had con- 
tinued to apply economic sanaions against the 
Union, the South African Government had re- 
frained from imposing any retaliatory sanctions, 
which could have infliaed considerable harm upon 
India, and had in fact, wherever occasion offered, 
sought to promote better relations between the 
two governments. 

As a direct result of the sanctions imposed by 
the Indian Government, those affected by them 
had started a boycott of Indian shops and under- 
takings, and public opinion in Natal had hardened 
to such an extent that the favorable prospects of 
extending a municipal franchise to Indians in the 
province had been wrecked, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Administrator of Natal to have the 
necessary legislation passed. 

Furthermore, the South African Government 
maintained that under Article 41 of the Charter 
the application of sanctions was entrusted to the 
Security Council It could therefore be expeaed 
that the Government of India, having brought the 
matter before the United Nations, would be con- 
tent to leave the full disposition of the matter to 
the oigassixatvon. Isjstead, the Goveisunent of In- 
dia, while on the one hand invoking the authority 
of an international tribunal, sought on the other 
hand to force a solution on the Union Government 
by their unilateral sanctions. The Union Govern- 
ment felt that it would be more in keeping with 
the objeaives of the Charter and with the comity 
of nations if the Indian Government were to dis- 
asntinue these sanctions so as more effectively to 
prepare the way for friendly discussions. 

The South African Government’s report con- 
cluded by stating that as a result of the insistence 
of the Indian Government on the acceptance by 
the Union Government of a condemnation said 
to be implied in the resolution of the General As- 
sembly and the.continuance of economic sanaions, 
no progress had been made towards the settlement 
of the differences between the two Governments. 
A possible way to restore friendly relations would 
ha%e been for the two Governments to agree to re- 
examine the policies announced in 1927 and 1932 
in the light of the experience gained in the attempt 
to carry out these policies. The Union Government 


would at all times welcome discussions along such 
lines. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the General A^embly decided to refer the 
question of the treatment of Indians in the Union 
of South Africa for exclusive consideration and 
te|x)rt by the First Committee. During the second 
part of the first session in 1946, this question had 
been referred for joint consideration by the First 
and Sixth Committees. 

The First Ojmmittee considered the question at 
its 106th and 107th meetings on November 12, 
1S>47, at its 108th meeting on November 14, its 
109th meeting on November 15, and at its 111th 
and ll2th meetings on November 17. 

At the I06th meeting of the Committee the 
representatives of the Union of South Africa and 
of India outlined their positions, reviewing in the 
main the facts and arguments contained in the 
reports submitted by their respeaive Governments. 
The representative of South Africa maintained 
that it was not out of defiance of the United Na- 
tions, but rather on the basis of reasonable argu- 
ments, that the Union Government did not consid- 
er icelf bound by the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion. He stressed again that the two Governments 
had DOC been able to come to an agreement be- 
cause the Government of India wished to open 
ne^tiations not on a footing of equality, but on 
the basb that the Government of the Union of 
South Africa was the defendant. The Government 
of the Union did not ’refuse to negotiate with the 
Government of India, but it was nor prepared to 
admit that any agreement or provisions of the 
Charter had been violated and it considered that 
for the duration of the discussions the Government 
of India ought to lift the economic sanctions im- 
posed on the Union of South Africa. 

The representative of India pointed out that 
the severance of trade relations with South Africa 
had involved considerable loss to India, because 
its trade balance was a highly favorable one; this 
step had been necessary, however, in deference to 
public opinion, which was highly resentful of the 
measures of racial disaimination adopted against 
the Indians in South Africa. The representative 
of India stated that in its report to the second 
session of the General Assembly the Union of 
South Africa had reiterated the attitude it had 
taken the year before, which was tantamount to 
challenging the resolution of the General Assem- 
bly. The representative of India then submitted 
a draft resolution (A/CI/244/Rev.I ), which 
contained, inter alia, the following provisions: 
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The Ccntrjl Assfmbh, 

Utithii comUfnJ ihc reports submiitcJ bjr Oic Gov* 
eminent of InJa anj the Gosernment of the Unioa of 
South Africa pursuant to the aforesaiJ resolution (of 
December 8, 19f6]: 

Exprefset its regret at the refusal by the Gosern- 
ment of the Union of Soutli Africa to accept tive imple- 
mentation of the resolution of the General Assembly 
dated 8 December 1916 as a basts of discussion 'aiih 
the Govcriuneac of India, and at its failure to take any 
other steps fur such implementation, 

Rejjfirmi its resolution dated 8 December 1916, 

fvcijneit; she tv.o Gosctnmencs to cntei into du 
cussions at a Round Table Ginfcrence on the basis of 
that resolution Michout any further delay and to in«iie 
the Goscinmcnt of Pakistan to take pan tn suds dis 
cussions, 

Rtqutsu that the result of such discussions re- 
ported by the Cosernments of South Africa and India 
to the ^cretary General of the United Nations. >sho 
shall from time to time make inquiries from them arwl 
submit a report on the aaion taken on this lesuluiiun 
by the tsco Goternments to this Assembly at us ncit 
session. 

The ciraft resolution as originally submitted by 
the reprcscntatitc of India ( A C 1 '2A-\ i had pro 
vided that the Sccrctar’-Gcncral sliould report to 
tlse Interim Committee of the General Assembly, 
if sucli a Committee be in existence Tins pro 
vision was deleted tn (he revised text presented to 
the First Committee 

In the course of the lengthy discussion uliich 
rook place in the First Committee, the repre* 
sentathes of China, I3}eIorussian S,S.R.. Egyp^ 
France, Haiti, Iran, Mexico, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Poland, Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R-, U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia expressed themselves in favor of the 
Indian resolution. They maintained that racial dis- 
crimination practised in the Union of South Africa 
constituted a flagrant violation of the Charter of 
the United Nations as well as of the provisions of 
the international agreements concluded by India 
and South Africa. These tepresentaiives urged that 
the General Assembly should restate in dear lerms 
the attitude it had taken previously on the stdijcct 
and should at the same time request die two 
Governments to seek agreement through negoti- 
ations in accordance with the international agree- 
ments they had previously conduded and in con- 
formity with the Chatter of the United Nations. 

The representative of Mexico considered that a 
condemnation of South Africa in general terms 
was not desirable and he therefore proposed 
(A/Cl/266) that the paragraph in the Indian 
draft resolution which provided that the General 
Assembly express its regret at the refusal of the 
Union Government to take steps towards the im- 
plementation of the General Assembly’s resolution 


of December 8, 1917, be deleted, llie representa- 
tive of India accepted this amendment. 

Opponents of the Indian draft resolution ex- 
pressed (he view that ihe legal (soints whidi had 
been raised by the South African delegation in 
the course of the Ctncral Assembly's previous scs- 
stun still needed clarification. Tiie nuctef therefore 
should be referred to the Intcrnation.il Court of 
Justice Tlic rcprcscntaiivcs of New Xealaiid, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Nicaragua. Greece, Argenima, 
Costa Rica, Canada. Ixvudor and Brazil expressed 
(hemsclvcs m favor of ihis course Tlte representa- 
tives of Belgium. Br-uil .rnd Denmark jointly sub- 
tniiicd a draft rcsoluiiun (A/Cl 267), which 
stated that, above ail, it was ne-ccssary to determine 
the rights and obligations of the two States I India 
and Soutli Africa ) and that, according to the Char- 
ter and (he Statute of the International Ouirt of 
Justice, the Court was particularly designed to 
deal unit such <|ucsfions Tlic resolution tlicrefore 
provided further tint the General Assembly ex- 
press the wish ih.it the parties should continue 
their elToris wiili a view to reaching an agreement 
dircetly settling their doputc'. and that, should they 
fad to reach such an agreement, (!te 7 should submit 
the dispute to the lnternaiiun.d Court of Justice 

The United Kingdom representative stated due 
he would support the joint draft resolution, if 
the Indian resolution could not be amended so as 
to be acccpuiblc to ibc South Africin delegation. 
Tlic United States representative favored a recom- 
mendation that the parties should continue their 
efforts widi a view* to re.tching agreement, but 
did not think iltat the matter should be referred to 
the International Court of Justice. 

Tlic representative of Norway submitted .in 
amendment (A/Cl/269) to the Indian resolution 
which provided that the General Assembly call 
upon the two Governments to suspend all retali- 
atory action and without further delay to enter into 
discussions at a round table conference on the 
basts of the agreements concluded between them 
and of their obligations under the relewint pro- 
visions of the Qiartcr. In ease of failure, they 
sltould submit to the International Court of Justice 
the question of the extent of their obligations 
under the agreements conduded between them 
and under the relevant provisions of the Charter. 

Tlie representatives of Panama, Venezuela, 
licuador and Colombia favored the appointment 
of a sub-committee which would examine, in con- 
sultation with the delegations of India, Pakistan 
and the Union of South Africa, the basis on which 
tiegotiacions for the settlement of the dispute 
could be initiated. The representative of Colombia 
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submitted a formal proposal to this effect 

(A/CV271). 

The representative of Cuba submitted a draft 
resolution (A/C.1/270) which provided that the 
General Assembly recommend to the Governments 
of India and the Union of South Africa that they 
engage immediately in direct negotiations in order 
to solve the situation arising between them, and, 
should tliey fad in these negotiations, that they 
seek a solution by mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement or other pacific methods 
that ihey might select. 

The representative of Iraq submitted a draft 
resolution (A/C.1/268) reaffirming the principles 
of the Charter in regard to "human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all, without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion”, and 
requesting all Member States to act in accordance 
with those principles. The representative of Iraq 
later withdrew this resolution, having accepted the 
view expressed by some delegations tliat, because 
of its general scope and in view of the fact that 
a simili resolution had been adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the last session, its adoption by 
the Committee would not be necessary. 

Commenting upon the various proposals before 
the First Committee, the representative of India 
stated that the Indian Government could not agree 
to submit the matter to the International Court 
of Justice and was therefore opposed to the joint 
resolution of Belgium, Brazil and Denmark. India 
fa\ored a round table conference and considered 
that tlte General Assembly's resolution should serve 
as a basis of discussion. The suggestion for a sub- 
committee, the Indian representative stated, did not 
seem to be helpful, as all such a committee could 
do would be to draft a resolution according to 
agreed principles, which were lacking. The Nor- 
wegian amendment called for the suspension of 
retaliatory action, but, the Indian representative 
stated, the measures adopted by the Indian Gov- 
ernment were a last resort in the struggle against 
segregation which tvas a humiliation to India and 
the whole of Asia. The Cuban resolution, which 
had stated, inler alia, that the adoption of unilateral 
economic sanctions constituted a violation of the 
Qiarter, because such measures should be applied 
only by a decision of the Security Council, was 
likewise not acceptable to the Indian delegation, 
which considered that it was not accurate to com- 
pare sanctions on which the Security Council could 
decide and the right of any state to se\’cr commer- 
cial relations with any other state. 

Tlic South African representative stated that the 
Indian resolution was unacceptable, as was any 


resolution which contained a condemnation of his 
country. If the Indian delegation was prepared to 
enter into negotiations on the understanding that 
this would not prejudge the position of either side 
and would involve no indication of blame, the 
Union Government would be prepared to partici- 
pate. He considered that the possibility of nego- 
tiations hinged upon such an assurance. 

The First Committee voted on the various pro- 
posals before it at its 112th meeting on November 
17, 1947. The Colombian proposal that a sub- 
committee be appointed was rejected by a vote 
of 26 to 13, with 8 abstentions The Norwegian 
amendment to the Indian resolution was rejeaed 
by a vote of 27 to 8, with 12 abstentions. Voting 
paragraph by paragraph, the First Committee 
then adopted the Indian draft resolution as 
amended by the representative of Mexico. The 
resolution as a whole was adopted by a vote of 29 
to 15, with 5 abstentions. The joint resolution of 
Belgium, Brazil and Denmark was rejeaed by 24 
votes to 18, with 5 abstentions. In view of the 
adoption by the Committee of the Indian resolu- 
tion, the representative of Cuba withdrew his 
draft resolution. 

The General Assembly considered the report of 
the First Committee (A/492) at its 119th, I20th 
and 12Ist plenary meetings on November 20, 
1947 . At the 119ch plenary meeting, the repre- 
sentative of Brazil presented a draft resolution 
sponsored jointly by the delegations of Belgium, 
Brazil, Cuba, Denmark and Norway (A/496), 
which provided that the General Assembly call 
upon the Governments of India and South Africa 
to continue their efforts with a view to reaching 
an agreement settling their dispute through a 
round table conference or other direa means, or 
if necessary, by mediation or conciliation, and 
should they fail to reach such an agreement, to 
submit to the International Court of Justice the 
question of the extent of theii obligations undei 
the agreements concluded between them and under 
the relevant provisions of the Charter. 

This draft resolution, the Brazilian representative 
stated, embodied the spirit of conciliation which 
had prevailed during the debate that took place in 
the First Committee on the question of the treat- 
ment of Indians in die Union of South Africa. 
The majority of the First Committee had been of 
the opinion that direct negotiations between the 
parties offered the best method of settlement of 
their dispute. Both the joint draft resolution and 
the Indian resolution adopted by the First Com- 
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mittee recommended a round table conference and 
other traditional methods of settlement. The dif- 
ference between the two draft resolutions con- 
sisted in the faa that the joint resolution went a 
step funher and recommended that in case the 
parties failed to reach agreement through negotia- 
tions, they should submit the question of the 
extent of their obligations to the International 
Giiirt of Justice. It therefore did not contradict 
the Indian resolution, but supplemented it. 

The representative of South Africa stressed that 
his Government had been, and still was anxious to 
negotiate a settlement, but, he stated, it had been 
faced not only with the serious obstacle of unilat- 
eral sanaions imposed by India, but also with an 
umelenting attitude on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India, which insisted upon the admission 
by the Union Government — as a prerequisite to 
discussion — that it had failed to carry out agree- 
ments concluded with the Government of India 
and that it had violated the Qiarter of the United 
Nations. 

The representative of South Africa opposed the 
resolution recommended by the First Committee 
because he considered that it did not give any 
indication that the Indian Government would dis- 
continue its sanctions. Futthetmote, the tesolution 
prescribed the resolution of December 8, 1946, as 
the basis of discussion and m the view of the 
South African Government this could only mean 
that the Indian Government would construe adop- 
tion of the First Committee's resolution as an 
endorsement by the General Assembly diat the 
South African Government must make the admis- 
sion cefetted to. The proposed resolution, there- 
fore, would achieve nothing. It would indeed be 
better, the South African representative stated, if 
no resolution were passed. With no resolution 
at all this year — that is, with nothing which could 
be construed as an endorsement by the General 
Assembly of the requirements of the Indian Gov- 
ernment — there was nothing to prevent the Union 
Government from coming to terms with the Indian 
Government as to the basis upon which discus- 
sions could be initiated. 

The South African representative announced 
that, while reserving his Government's position on 
the question of the jurisdiction of the General 
Assembly, he intended, as an earnest expression of 
goodwill and in appreciation of the conciliatory 
efforts of the Governments which had submitted 
the joint draft resolution, to vote in favor of that 
resolution. 

The representati\c of India insisted that the 
resolution of December 8, 1946, must be accepted 


as the basis of discussion at the round table con- 
ference, which should take place as soon as possi- 
ble. It was necessary for the General Assembly to 
make it dear on what basis discussions at the round 
taUe conference should take place, for without a 
common basis of discussion a conference could not 
lead to a successful conclusioa Failure to reaffirm 
the resolution of the year before must be regarded 
as a departure from ffie stand taken previously by 
the General Assembly and this would imdermine 
the prestige and influence of the United Nations, 
especially among the imder-ptivileged, who after 
the adoption of the resolution of December 8, 

1946, had looked to the United Nations with hope 
and encoutagemeoL 

The joint draft resolution, the lepiesemative of 
India considered, amounted to an invitation to the 
Union of South Africa to do nothing and to refuse 
participation in a conference and thus make the 
reference of the whole question to the Interna- 
tional G>uit of Justice inevitable. 

After lengthy discussion in which the represent- 
atives of £1 Salvador, Poland, United States, Ukrain- 
ian S3JI., Mexico, Haiti, China, Iceland Yugo- 
slavia, USSJL and Philippines participated, the 
General Assembly, at its 120ch plenary meeting 
on December 20, voted first on the resolution tec- 
omraended by the First Committee and then on the 
joint draft resolution submitted by Belgium, Brazil, 
Cuba, Denmark and Norway. The vote on the 
First Committee's resolution was 31 in favor, 19 
against, with 6 abstentions. The vote on the joint 
resolution was 29 to 24, with 3 abstentions. As 
neither resolution obtained a two-thirds majority, 
they were both declared lost. 

At the 12 1st plenary meeting on November 20, 

1947, the representative of India submitted the fol- 
lowing draft resolution (A/507): 

"The General Assembly, 

"Bearing in mind its resolutioa of 8 Decembet 1946, 

"Requests the Goveiomeou of South Africa and 
India to discuss at a Round Table Conference all mat- 
ters pending between them with a view to an amicable 
settlement in the light of the said Resolution and to in- 
vite n>e Government of Pakistan for such discussiotu; 
and 

"Requests that the result of such discussions be te- 
poned bjr the Government of the Union of South Af- 
rica and India to the Seaetary-General of the United 
Nations, who shall from time to time make inquiries 
from them and submit a report on the action taken on 
^is resolution b/ the two Governments to the Assembly 
at its next session." 

The representative of South Africa stated that 
in his view the matter had been disposed of and 
the General Assembly was not competent to con- 
sider a new resolution. This view was supported 
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by the representatives of the United States and the 
United Kingdom, who considered that the agenda 
item had been disposed of and that any new resolu- 
tion must be referred to the General /Committee, 
which, if the matter was considered urgent, could 
recommend its inclusion in the agenda. 

The President of the General Assembly con- 
sidered that although the two resolutions before 
the Assembly had been voted upon at the previous 
meeting the question itself had not been disposed 
of. There was no need to refer the new Indian 
resolution to the General Conamittee, as it had 
been introduced in connection with a question 
which was already on the agenda of the General 
Assembly. 

The representative of India pointed out that 
when the General Assembly adjourned its 120ch 
plenary meeting there was no resolution before 
the Assembly as both resolutions under considera- 
tion had been declared lost He considered this a 
most unsatisfactory state of affairs and urged that 
the General Assembly come to some decision on 
this important matter. 

It was finally agreed that the General Assembly 
should postpone consideration of the Indian reso- 
lution pending its circulatLoa in wticcen form 
among the delegations. Subsequendy, however, the 
Indian delegation decided to withdraw its resolu- 
tion, and it informed the Secretary-General of its 
decision by a letter dated November 21, 1947 
CA/511). 

e. Voting Prcx:edube in the Secueity 
Council 

The question of the voting procedure in the 
Security Council had been discussed at great length 
in the course of the second pan of the first session 
of the General Assembly. On December 13, 1946, 
the General Assembly adopted the following reso- 
lution (40(1)): 

"The General Assembly, 

"Mindful of the Purposes aad Ptiaciples of the 
Chaner of the United Nations, and having taken notice 
of the divergencies •which have arisen in regard to the 
application and interpreution of Anicle 27 of the 
Charter: 

"Earnessly requests the permanent members of the 
Seoirity Council to make every effort, in consultation 
with one another and with fellow members of the Se- 
curity Council, to ensure that the use of the special vot- 
ing privilege of its peimanenc members does not impede 
the Security Counal in reaching decisions promptly; 

"Recommends to the Security Council the early a^p- 
tioQ of practices and procedures, consistent with the' 
Charter, to assist in reducing the difficulties in the appli- 
cation of Article 27 and to ensure the prompt and effec- 
tive exercise by the Security Council of its functions; 

"Fursber recommends that, in developing such prac- 


tices and procedures, the Secuilty Council take into con- 
sideration the views expressed by Members of the United 
Nations during the second part of the first session of the 
General Assembly.” 

By a note of August 28, 1947, the Secretary- 
General transmitted to the General Assembly a 
communication from the President of the Security 
Council informing the Assembly that the Council 
had examined the General Assembly's resolution 
and had referred it to its Committee of Experts for 
consideration and suggestions (A/368). 

By letter of July 18, 1947 (A/330), the Argen- 
tine delegation requested that an item concerning 
"Convocation of a General Conference under 
Article 109 of the Charter to abolish the privilege 
of the veto” be included in the agenda of the sec- 
ond session of the General Assembly. On August 
22, the Argentine delegation submitted a draft 
resolution (A/351), which provided that the pro- 
posed General Conference should convene three 
days after the end of the second session of the 
General Assembly. 

By letter of August 19, 1947 (A/346), the 
representative of Australia requested the inclusion 
of the following item in the agenda of the second 
session of the General Assembly; 

'The resoluuoQ of the second part of the first session 
of the General Assembly in relation to the exercise of 
the veto in the Security Council and the extent to which 
the recommendations conuined in that resoluuon have 
been carried out” 

At the 36th meeting of the General Committee 
on September 19, 1947, the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. opposed the inclusion of the Argentine 
proposal for the convocation of a General Confer- 
ence to abolish the "veto”. The principle of una- 
nimity of the Great Powers, he asserted, was a 
cornerstone of the structure of the United Nations. 
Behind the campaign against the "veto”, there was, 
in his view, an attempt to create a situation in 
which it would be easier to impose upon the 
U.S.S.R. the will of the other states. The U.S.S.IL 
could not overlook this tendency, nor did it feel 
able to put its confidence in the goodwill of the 
majority in the various organs of the United Na- 
tions. The Soviet delegation, moreover, was con- 
vinced that the principle of unanimity was in the 
interest not only of the U.S SJL but of all peace- 
loving peoples, because it forced the permanent 
members of the Security Council to look for solu- 
tions to their problems in a spirit of agreemenc 
The principle aaed also in the interest of the smalt 
Powers, for history showed that when unity among 
the great Powers was lacking the small nations 
were the first victims. 
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Several other representatives stated that they did 
not favor amendment of the Clutter, but thought 
that the General Assembly should be given an 
opportunity to discuss the matter. The representa- 
tive of Syria suggested that the Argentine proposal 
be amended so as to pmvide for the calling of a 
conference to "amend" rather than to "abolish’* the 
"veto". By a vote of 9 fo 2, witli 3 abstentions, the 
General ^mmutee decided to recommend to the 
General Assembly that the Argentine proposal, as 
amended by the representative of Syria, should be 
included in the agenda. 

At the 37th meeting of the General Committee, 
the representative of Poland drew the attention of 
the members to the communication from the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council (A/368) indicating 
that the Council had referred the General Assem- 
bly's resolution to its Comramcc of Experts, which 
still had the matter under consideration. It was. 
therefore, premature to consider the point raised 
by the Australian proposal, and the representative 
of Poland suggested that consideration of the mat- 
ter be postponed to the next session of the General 
Assembly. 

The representative of Australia stated chat the 
purpose of the Australian Government in submit- 
ting this item was to give the General Assembly 
an opportunity to disaiss the whole range of the 
subject of the "veto”, as evidently many representa- 
tives considered the $ub)ecc to be of cardinal 
importance. 

The representative of the U.S5.R. opposed the 
Australian item on the same giound as that on 
which he had opposed the Argentine proposal 
By a voce of 11 to 2, with 1 abstention, the 
General Committee decided to recommend inclu- 
sion of the Australian item in the General Assem- 
bly’s agenda. 

On the recommendation of the General Com- 
mittee (A/392), the General Assembly at its 9lst 
plenary meeting on September 23, 1947, referred 
the two items concerning the voting procedure in 
the Security Council to the First Committee, which 
considered them concurrently at its 1 12th meeting 
on November 17, its 113th and 114ch meetings on 
November 18 and its 115th meeting on November 
19, 1947. 

At the 113th meeting of the First (Committee on 
November 18, 1947, the representative of the 
United States expressed the view that the problem 
o£ the voting procedure in the Security Counal 
presented great difficulties and that there was in- 
sufficient time during the current session of the 
General Assembly to study the whole question 
thoroughly. He therefore submitted a draft resolu- 
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tion (A/C.I/272), which provided tliat the 
matter be referred to the Interim 0>mmiticc estab- 
lished during the second session of tiic General 
Assembly."*, The Interim Committee should study 
alt pnqxisals which might be siibnvittcd to the 
second session of the General Assembly or to tbc 
Interim Gimmitiec itself and should report to the 
third session of tlie General Assembly. *1110 Interim 
Committee should also consult with any committee 
which the Security Council might designate to 
co-operate with the Interim Gimmittec in the 
study of the problem, llic United States draft 
resolution provided further iliai the General As- 
sembly request the permanent members of the 
Security Council to consult with one another on 
the problem of voting in t!ic Security Council "in 
order to secure agreement among them on meas- 
ures to ensure the prompt and eflective exercise by 
the Security Council of its funaions". 

In view uf the fact that the delegation of the 
USSR, and several other delegations lud indi- 
cated that they would not participate in the work 
of the Interim Committee, the representative of 
the United States indicated that he would be will- 
ing to agree to have the problem of the voting 
procedure in the Security Council referred to an 
jJ hoc committee rather than to the Imerim Com* 
mittcc, if the U3S.lt was prepared to participate 
m the deliberations of an hoc committee. 

The fcptcscntaiivcs of Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil. Canada, China, Cuba, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Netherlands, Norway, Panama, South 
Africa, Philippines, Sweden, Turkey and United 
Kingdom expressed themselves in favor of the 
United States proposal. Certain of these teptesent- 
atives considered tiiat the frequent exercise of the 
"veto” had paralyzed the working of the Security 
Council and, therefore, tliey desired a restriction of 
the use of the "veto" through a modification of the 
rules of procedure. These representatives consid- 
ered that reference to the Interim Committee 
would provide the most suitable method of achiev- 
ing their purpose. 

Other representatives supporting the United 
States draft resolution stressed the fact that there 
had been a great deal of over-simplification in the 
discussion of the "veto”. It was the general political 
situation and the lack of confidence among the 
Great Powers and not the "veto” which had caused 
difficulty. It was doubtful whether removal or 
modification of the "veto” would increase co- 
operation. The remedy for the situation was an 
improvement in international relations. The most 


“See pp. 80-31. 
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efFeaive approach would be consultation and 
agreement among the Great Powers. Despite these 
reser\'ations these representatives agreed, however, 
that a careful study of the question by the Interim 
Committee might be of value. 

The representative of Chile considered that the 
question was so important that it should be studied 
by the United Nations as a whole and not by the 
Interim Committee. He was therefore oppos^ to 
the United States draft resolution. 

The representative of India thought it would be 
best to see how well the Interim Committee func* 
tioned before confronting it with such a difficult 
problem. The Indian delegation would therefore 
abstain from voting on the United States proposal 

The representative of Egypt did not favor the 
proposal to refer the question to the Interim Com- 
mittee. He considered, however, that the General 
Assembly should request the permanent members 
of the Security Council to consult with one another. 
He therefore asked that the United States resolu- 
tion be voted paragraph by paragraph. 

The representative of Iceland thought that a 
general improvement in intetnationai relations was 
a prerequisite to any possible modidcaclon of the 
voting procedure in the Security Council Discus- 
sion in the Interim Commiaee therefore could 
serve no useful purpose, although he could see no 
harm resulting from such discussion. He would 
therefore abstain from voting on the United States 
proposal. 

The representatives of Byelorussian S.S.R-, 
Ciechoslovakta, Poland, Uksainsaa SS.R., U.SS.K. 
and Yugoslavia objeaed to any proposal to refer 
the problem of the "veto” to the Interim Commit- 
tee or to an ad hoc committee. The problem of the 
■'veto", they considered, should not have been 
placed on the agenda of the second session of the 
General Assembly at all. Any proposal for a study 
of the "veto” by the Interim Committee or any 
other body merely screened an attempt to under- 
mine the unanimity of the permanent members of 
the Security Council, which was the sine qua non 
of the existence of the United Nations. 

Moreover, the representatives of the six above- 
mentioned countries considered that the Interim 
Committee was an illegal body, and they pointed 
out that they had previously announced that they 
would not panicipate m its work. The proposal to 
refer the question to the Interim Committee could 
only widen the rift between the majority and the 
minority and weaken the United Nations. The 
only way to incre^e lurmony and agreement 
among the Great Powers was to gi%c up discussing 
the "veto”. The question, therefore, should be 


deleted eutirely from the agenda of the General 
Assembly, 

Tlie representative of the U.S SJl. indicated that 
he was not prepared to consult with the other 
permanent members of the Security Council with 
regard to the "veto". He considered such consulta- 
tions inappropriate and unnecessary. 

Voting paragraph by paragraph, the First Com- 
mittee at its 115th meeting on November 19. 1947, 
adopted the United States resolution. The resolu- 
tion as a whole was adopted by a voce of 36 to 6, 
with 11 abstentions. 

The representative of Argentina stated that in 
view of the adoption of the United States reso- 
lution it was superfluous to submit the Argentine 
draft resolution to a vote. 

The representative of China had submitted a 
paper (A/Cl/202/Rev. 1) containing suggested 
procedural revisions designed to bring about an 
improvement in the practice of the Security Coun- 
cil It was agreed that these proposals along with 
any others which might be submitted should be 
referred to the Interim Committee for further 
study. 

Tiie General Assembly considered the report of 
the First Committee (A/501) at its I22nd and 
125rd plenary meetings on November 21, 1947. 

At the 122nd plenary meeting the representative 
of the United States expressed the view that the 
resolution recommended by the First Committee 
was very simple and modest, inasmuch as it merely 
provided for a study of the "veto" question during 
the coming year, without in any way piejudging 
the substance of the matter. It was the purpose of 
the resolution to deal construnively, deliberately 
and calmly with a very controversial problem 
which could not be suppressed. If the problem 
were simply to be removed from the agenda, as 
had been suggested, it would only break out and 
flare up in ocher ways and in other directions, 
which would be more detrimental to the prestige 
of the United Nations. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. contended 
tliac the United Scares delegation had tried to mini- 
mize the sigmfleance of the resolution recom- 
mended by the First Committee in an effort to 
divert the attention of the General Assembly from 
the genuine political problems which were closely 
linked with the proposal under consideration. 

It would appear, the U.SS.R. representative 
stated, that certain states had accepted the principle 
of unanimity at San Francisco and had signed the 
Charter only to struggle against its basic principles 
as soon as it had been adopted. Such a procedure 
could only reflect on the sincerity and good faith 
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of these delegations. The attack upon the ‘\'«o 
constituted a danger to the very existence of 
United Nations. While the Argentine delegation 
openly urged the abolition of the "veto", the rep* 
resentatives of the United States and the United 
Kingdom professed to take their stand in fav^r of 
the principle of unanimity. In aaual fact, howfver, 
they attempted carefully and cunningly, but con- 
sistently, to circumscribe that principle. 

The United States, the United Kingdom, Aus* 
ttalia and others, the U.S.S.R. representative tttain- 
tained, tried to represent their campaign against 
the principle of unanimity as a campaign against 
the abuse of that principle, such abuse being 
ascribed to the U.S.S.R. The representative of the 
U.S.S.R. denied that there had been any abuse of 
the "veto". It had been said that the U.S5.R- had 
exercised the "veto” 22 times. Actually the U.S-S.R- 
had exercised the right of "veto” in connection 
with four questions only: the Spanish question, the 
Greek question, the Corfu Channel question and 
the admission of new Members. The U.S.S.II. had 
been forced to use the 'veto” repeatedly in regard 
to these questions, as they had been raised again 
and again with the aim of provoking a "veto". In aJI 
cases where the "veto" was utilized the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. had acted quite correctly, since 
he had been unable to adhere to the position of the 
majority of the Security Council. The accusarioru 
against the U.SS.R. were made only in order to 
open the door to the elimination of the "veto”, 
which was inconvenient to the majority which 
tried to dominate the organization. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. could not 
agree with the statement made by the representa- 
tive of the United States in the First Committee 
that the Four Power Declaration of June 7, 1945, 
in regard to the '‘veto’’^® was not binding oo the 
four sponsoring Powers at San Francisco. The rule 
of unanimity which had been accepted at San 
Francisco was based upon a full consciousness of 
the great responsibility in the maintenance of 
peace and security which tested upon the Great 
Powers, which alone had at their disposal all the 
economic and military means to enforce this 
responsibility. 

Transmission of the "veto question" to the 
Interim Committee would be a flagrant violation 
of the Charter, the U.S.S.R. representative stated. 
It could only be considered as another step towards 
the liquidation of the principle of unanimity. The 
best interests of the United Nations would dictate 
that this question be removed from the agenda 
^togetber. 

At the 123rd plenary meeting of the General 


Assembly, the representative of Czechoslovakia 
stated that his delegation was opposed to any effort 
to weaken the existing rules of voting in the 
Security Council and would therefore vote against 
die resolution recommended by the First Com- 
mittee. 

The rcprcsentaiive of Argentina expressed the 
view that an attempt to reform the Charter in the 
sense of changing, modifying or qualifying the 
“veto" could not be construed to be a violation of 
the Charter. The bfembets of the United Nations 
could not be expected to uphold the Chancr under 
any circumstance. The political conditions prevail- 
ing at present were not the some as in 1945. Ex- 
perience had shown that those who had opposed 
ihe “veto” at San Francisco had been right The 
"veto” was originally intended to maintain peace 
and to keep differences from arising, but the 
"veto" had not resulted in unanimity and had not 
worked in the interests of peace. Adverse comment 
from the U.S.S.R. delegation could not prevent the 
Argentine delegation from submitting its proposal 
to reform the Chancr. Only those who would deny 
the tight to modify the Chancr were violating its 
principles. 

The representative of Poland remarked that he 
opposed the resolution recommended by the First 
Committee because (1) he was oppo^ to the 
trimmissioo of any item to the Interim Committee, 
as in his view the establishment of that Committee 
was incompatible with the provisions of the 
Chancr, and (2 ) he was opposed to any change in 
the principle of unanimity, which was fundamental 
to the very existence and operation of the United 
Nations. 

The principle of unanimity of the Great Powers, 
the representative of Poland stated, was designed 
to serve two purposes. It was to provide for the 
execution of the decisions of the Security Council, 
as no decision of the United Nations could really 
be put into praaice unless all the big Powers were 
in agreement with that decisioa The second pur- 
pose of the principle of unanimity was to prevent 
the United Nations from being used by one group 
of nations as a tool of their own policies against 
another group of nations. It was therefore not 
desirable even to discuss the removal of the prin- 
ciple of unanimity of the permanent members of 
the Security Council 

The representative of Yugoslavia expressed the 
view that the exercise of the "veto" by the U.S.S.R- 
was no evidence of a lack of goodwill on the part 
of the U.S.S.R. The U.S.S.R. was merely exercising 

“See Yearbook of tbs United Nations, 1946—47, pp. 
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the right applied by all Great Powers whenever 
they considered it opportune and necessary, Le. tbe 
right to oppose a decision which might disregard 
or jeopardize their interests. This was a manifesta- 
tion of a lack of agreement among the Great 
Powers, particularly of the disagreement which 
divided the United States and the U.S.S.R. The 
extension of the application of a simple majority 
rule, however, would not remedy the situation. The 
resolution proposed by the First Committee could 
only promote wider disagreement and the repre- 
sentative of Yugoslavia therefore appealed to the 
members of the General Assembly to vote against 
that resolution. 

On the request of the i^i^ntative of Egypt, 
the First Committee’s resolution was voted on 
paragraph by paragraph. Only the last paragraph 
of the resolution was adopted without opposition. 
The resolution as a whole was adopted by a vote 
of 38 to 6, with 11 abstentions. Following is the 
text of the resolution (117(11)) as adopted, by 
the General Assembly at its 123td plenary meeting 
on November 21, 1947'. 

"The G«n«ral Atumbly, ia the exercise of iu power 
to make recommeodatioos relatiag to the powen and 
fuactioQj of any organs of the United Nations (Article 
10 of the Chanet), 

"Requttu the Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly, in accordance with paragraph 2 (a) of reso- 
lution 111 (II) of the General Assembly of 13 Novem- 
ber 1947, establishing that Osaunictee,’* to*. 

*'1. Consider the problem of voting in the Secur- 
ity Council, taking into account all proposals which 
have been or may be submitted by Members of the 
United Nations to the second session of the General 
Assembly or to the Interim Comminee, 

“2. Consult with any committee which the Secur- 
ity Council may designate to co-operate with the In- 
terim Committee in the study of the problem; 

"3. Report, with iu condusions, to the third ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, the report to be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary-General not later than 13 July 
1948, and by the Secretary-General to the Member 
States and to the General Assembly, 

"Requests the permanent members of the Security 
Council to consult with one another on the problem of 
voting in the Security Council in order to secure agree- 
ment among them on measures to ensure the prompt and 
effeaive exercise by the Security Council of its funaiOns." 

f. Threats to the Political Independence 
AND Territorial Integrity of Greece 

( 1 ) Inclusion of the Item in the General 
Assembly's Agenda 

By letter of August 20, 1947 (A/344), the act- 
ing representative of the United States at the seat 
of the United Nations requested that the following 
item be included in the agenda of the second 
session of the General Assembly: 
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"Threau to the political independence and territorial 
iotesriry of Greece." 

As the Security Council had been dealing with 
this question^^ and as in accordance with Article 
12 of the Charter the General Assembly is not to 
make any recommendations in regard to a dispute 
or situation with -which the Security Council is 
dealing, the representative of the United States 
submitted a draft resolution to the Security Council 
at its 202nd meeting on September 15 which pro- 
vided that the Security Ck)uncil request the General 
Assembly to consider the dispute between Greece 
on the one hand, and Albania, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria on the other, and to make any recom- 
mendations with regard to that dispute which it 
deemed appropriate under jhe circumstances. The 
vote on the resolution was 9 to 2, with the U.S.SJI. 
and Poland voting in the negative. Xhe resolution 
therefore was nor carried. By a procedural vote of 
9 to 2 the Council then adopted a second resolution 
proposed by the representative of the United States 
that the Greek question be taken off the hst of 
matters with which the Security Council is seized. 

By letter of September 16 , addressed to the 
President of the General Assembly (A/398), the 
Seaetary-General notified the General ’Assembly 
that the Securicy Council had ceased to deal with 
the Greek questioiL 

At the 35th meeting of the General Committee, 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. requested the 
deletion of the United States item concerning 
Greece from the General Assembly’s agenda. In- 
clusion of this item, be considered, could not be 
justified, as no threat to the political independence 
and territorial integrity of Greece existed from her 
neighbors to the north. It was, rather, the situation 
within Greece which was becoming increasingly 
difficult due to the interference of foreign go.vern- 
meots in the internal affairs of Greece, a situation 
which was aggravated by the presence of British 
troops. 

Justifying the request made by his Government, 
the representative of the United States expressed 
the view that the General Assembly could not 
remain a mere spectator when a ^fember of the 
United Nations was being endangered by attacks 
from abroad. The inability of the Security Council 
to take effective aaion in this case placed a grave 
responsibility on the General Assembly, which 
alone could decide whether to include this item in 
its agenda. 

By a vote of 12 to 2 the General Committee 

“^ee pp. 80-81. 
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decided to recommend to the General Assembly 
that the item concerning "threats to the political 
independence and territorial integrity of (jic&x 
be included in the agenda. 

The General Assembly considered the General 
Committee's recommendations (A/392/Add- 1) at 
its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 1947. 
After some discussion, the General Assembly de- 
cided by a vote of 38 to 6, with 9 abstentions, to 
include the item in its agenda, and referred it to 
the First Committee for consideration. 

( 2 ) Imitation to Representatives of Alba^si* 
and Bulgaria 

The First Committee began discussion of the 
Gte.e.k CQth. September 

25. The Committee had received requests ftom the 
representatives of Albania (A/C.1/192) ^d of 
Bulgaria (A/(i.l/190) that they be permitted to 
participate in the discussion of this question- The 
representative of the United States suggested that 
the representatives of Albania and Bulgaria should 
not be heard unless they accepted in advance the 
obligations of pacific settlement provided for in 
the Charter. This proposal was supported by the 
representatives of Cuba, United Kingdom, S*^cden, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, France, it^n and 
China. It was seated that although no pr<>vision 
was made in the Charter or the Assembly’s rules 
of procedure for inviting a non-member state to 
take part in the Assembly’s discussions, the Gen- 
eral Assembly should be guided by the spirit of 
Articles 32 and 35 of the Charter. 

The representatives of the U.SSR., Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Ukrainian S.S R, Yugoslavia, the Byelo- 
russian SSR. and Poland were opposed to the 
invitation's being made subject to any conditions. 
It was pointed out that the United States proposal 
would impose heavier obligations on non-nJember 
states than on Member States, as the latter were not 
bound by the General Assembly’s tecoininenda- 
tions. 

In order to make it clear that the obligations of 
Albania and Bulgaria should not be greater than 
those of States Members of the United hJations, 
the representative of Belgium proposed the follow- 
ing text, which the representative of the United 
States accepted: 

"The First Committee inquires of the representatives 
of Albania and Bulgaria if their Governments #te pre- 
pared to agree to apply the principles and role# of the 
Qiarter in the settlement of the Greek question." 

This resolution was adopted by 38 vote® to 6, 
with 5 abstentions. The Albanian and Bulgatiati 
representatives were informed of the Committee’s 
decision (A/Cl/194/Corr. 1). 


Replying by letter of September 27 (A/Cl/- 

197) , die representative of Albania stated that 
while respecting fully the principles of the United 
Nations Charter, his Government could not con- 
sent that Albania’s right to submit explanations 
and deny the allegations of the opposing parties be 
made subject to any conditions whatsoever. 

In his reply, also dated September 27 (A/C.1/- 

198) , the representative of Bulgaria remarked that 
certain representatives seemed to consider that the 
appearance of a Bulgarian representative before 
the Committee would be a special privilege granted 
the Bulgarian Government and therefore should 
have as its condition a statement concerning Bul- 
garia’s acceptance of the principles of the Charter. 
Such a point of view, the Bulgarian representative 
considered, was improper. The General Assembly 
could not solve the problem before it without hear- 
ing the accused after having listened to the 
accusers. 

At the 62nd meeting of the First Committee on 
September 27, 1947, the representative of Australia 
expressed the view that the replies from the Alban- 
ian and Bulgarian representatives were not in the 
affirmative since they asked to be heard uncondi- 
tionally and that consequently these States could 
not be invited to participate in the Committee’s 
debates with full powers. The Committee, however, 
should hear the Albanian and Bulgarian repre- 
sentatives. 

The representatives of the United States and of 
Belgium shared the view that the replies of the two 
Governments were evasive and supported the 
Australian proposal that Albania and Bulgaria 
should be heard, but not on an equal footing with 
the representatives of states accepting the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 

The representatives of the U.S S.R., Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and the Ukrainian 
SSR considered that the replies of the Albanian 
and Bulgarian representatives were perfectly clear. 
The two countries’ representatives should therefore 
be authorized unconditionMly to participate in the 
discussion of the Greek question. 

The First Committee by a vote of 39 to 1, with 
H abstentions, adopted the following resolution 
(A/Cl/200) submitted by the representative of 
Belgium: 

'The Governments of Albania and Bulgaria having 
failed to furnish a satisfactory reply to the request made 
to them by the First Committee, the latter has decided to 
hear the statements of the Bulgarian and Albanian dele- 
gations on the Greek question and requests them to 
^Uce. ’■.bftEBAftl.vt.s. V. 'hti. sVa va 

order to teply to any question which may be put to 
them." 
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By letters of Oaober 2, 1947 (A/Cl/203 aod 
A/Cl/204), the representatives of Albania and 
Bulgaria accepted the First Committee’s invitation 
to present statements in connection with the Greek 
question. Consequently the Albanian and Bui* 
garian representatives were heard at the 64th 
meeting of the First Co mmi ttee on October 2, 
1947 (see below). 

( 3 ) , General Debate in the Firtt Committee 

General debate on the Greek question lasted 
from the 60th meeting of the First Committee on 
September 25, 1947, until the 68th meeting on 
October 7. The Committee then devoted five 
further meetings to a detailed discussion of the 
proposals which had been introduced in the course 
of the general debate, concluding its consideration 
of the Greek question at its 73rd meeting on Octo- 
ber 13, 1947. 

At the 60th meeting of the First Committee on 
September 25, the representative of the United 
States cited the repeated use of the "veto" on the 
part of the U.S.S.IL in conneaion with the Greek 
question. In view of the inability of the Security 
Council to take a decision, the representative of 
the United States considered that the responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and 
security rested in this case with the General As- 
sembly. 

The representative of the United States recalled 
that in the report submitted by the Commission to 
the Security Council on May 27, 1947, eight mem- 
bers of the Commission had reached the conclusion 
that, according to the facts which had been col- 
lected, Yugoslavia had assisted the guerrillas in 
Greece; and that that was abo true, although to a 
lesser extent, of Albania and Bulgaria. He there- 
fore expressed the view that it seemed established 
that Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia had violated 
the principle of international law according to 
which a state should not assbt armed bands which 
were in rebellion against their legal government 
The representative of the United States therefore 
submitted a draft resolution (A/Cl/191), the 
third and fourth paragraphs of which contained the 
following finding and recommendation: 

"The General Assembly . . . 

"Finds that Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia in cod- 
travention of [the] principles of the Charter of the United 
Nauons, have given assistance and support to the guer- 
rillas fighting against the Greek Governmenr; 

"Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yu^Uvia to 
cease and desist from rendering any further assistance or 
support in any form to the guerrillas fighting against the 
Greek Govemment.’' 

The resolution further provided (paragraphs 


5-S) that the General Assembly call upon Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the one hand and 
Greece on the other to co-operate in the settlement 
of their dispute by peaceful means. To that end the 
Governments concerned should; 

(1) establish normal diplomatic and good- 
neighborly relations, 

(2) establish frontier conventions, for the con- 
trol of their common borders, 

(3) co-operate in the settlement of the prob- 
lems arising from the presence of refugees in the 
four States concerned, 

(4) study the practicability of concluding agree- 
ments for the voluntary transfer of minorities. 

The resolution provided (paragraplts 9-14) 
that the General Assembly establish a Special Com- 
mittee to observe the compliance by the four 
Governments concerned with the foregoing recom- 
mendations and to assist the four Governments in 
the implementation of these recommendations. 
The Special Committee, which should have its 
princifxil headquarters m Salonika, Greece, would 
be authorized to recommend to the Members of 
the United Nations that a special session of the 
General Assembly be convoked as a matter of 
urgency, if it considered that further consideration 
of the Greek question was necessary prwr to the 
next regular session of the General Assembly.^s 

Speaking at the 6lst meeting of the First Com- 
minee on September 26, 1947, and again at the 
68th meeting on Oaober 7, the representative of 
Yugoslavia stated that the report of the Commis- 
sion of Investigation established by the Security 
Council^ contained no proof of the accusations 
against Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria. He con- 
sidered that a Fascist regime filled with quislings 
and Nazi collaborators had been established m 
Gr^e with the aid of British troops and that this 
regime was aaively supported by the British Gov- 
ernment. The terror instituted to maintain this 
regime in power was the real cause of the civil war 
in Greece. The United States intervention had 
aggravated even further the situation in Greece, 
and the Greek Government, encouraged by foreign 
^istance, continued its aggressive policy towards 
its northern neighbors. 

Hie representative of Yugoslavia insisted that 

“The representative of the United States had submitted 
a similar resoluuoa based on the recommendations of 
the Security G^uncil's Commission of Investigation to the 
Seouity Counal, see pp. 339, 544-45 For text of the 
resoIuDOQ adopted by the Assembly, see pp. 74-75. With 
^ excepuon of paragraphs 3 and 4 quoted above the 
General Assembly adopted the text of the resoluuon’sub- 
nutted by the representative of the United States 

®^ee pp. 338-39. 
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Yugoslavia had nor aided the guerrillas fighting the 
Greek Government, but had merely given asylum 
to refugees in. accordance with international law 
and the Yugoslav constitution. The accusations lev- 
elled against Yugoslavia were designed to hide the 
true responsibility of the Greek Government and 
of the United Kingdom and the United States for 
the civil war in Greece. 

At the 62nd meeting of the First Committee on 
September 27, 1947, the representative of the 
U.S.S.IL declared that the accusations against 
Greece’s northern neighbors were entirely un- 
founded. The evidence contained in the report of 
the Commission of Investigation was contradictory 
and inadequate and could not be used as the basis 
for a condemnation of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. On the other hand, the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. considered that convincing evidence 
had been submitted to show that the present situa- 
tion in Greece was the result of foreign inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Greece. 

With the aid of British troops, reactionaries and 
Fascist collaborators had prevented the establish- 
ment of a democratic regime in Greece after the 
country's liberation from the German occupation. 
These anti-demociatic forces continued in control 
of the Greek Government. As a result of the terror 
exercised by rightist bands against the 'democratic 
elements of Greece arvd against the tvational minor- 
ities, thousands of Greeks had fied to the moun- 
tains to fight against the regime imposed upon the 
Greek people by foreign interference. While the 
civil war in Greece, therefore, was the result of the 
policies of the present Greek regime, the rulers of 
Greece tried to lay responsibility for it upon 
Greece’s northern neighbors. 

The alleged frontier incidents were provoked by 
the Greek military clique, the representative of the 
U.S.S R. declared, and the only way to put an end 
to such incidents was to request the Greek Govern- 
ment to cease its provocations and re-establish 
normal relations with Greece’s northern neighbors. 
The outstanding problems between Greece and her 
northern neighbors could only be settled by direa 
negotiations between the countries concerned and 
not through the establishment of a special com- 
mittee as proposed by the representative of the 
United States. The establishment of the committee 
was incompatible with the sovereignty of the States 
concerned and would, as previous experience had 
shown, result in interference in the domestic af- 
fairs of those countries. 

The part played only recently by British troops 
in Greece, the representative of the U.S.S.R. stated 


further, was now taken up by the United States, 
whose official policy with respect to" Greece was 
one of undisguised interference in that country’s 
affairs. The United States of America called its 
policy one of aid to Greece, but that policy had 
nothing to do with genuine aid and was ultimately 
directed at reducing Greece to economic and politi- 
cal servitude. The representative of the U.S.S.R. 
therefore submitted a draft resolution (A/Cl/* 
199 ) which provided that on the basis of the 
report of the Commission of Investigation, the 
General Assembly considered it established: 

( 1 ) that the Greek authorities were to blame 
for the incidents that had occurred on the frontiers 
of Greece with Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania; 

(2) that the internal situation in Greece was 
the main cause of the acute situation in the north- 
ern frontier regions of Greece; 

(3) that the existing situation in Greece was to 
a large extent the result of foreign interference in 
the internal affairs of Greece, which made it diffi- 
cult to establish normal lelations between Greece 
and its neighboring countries. 

The resolution, therefore, provided further that 
the General Assembly recommend; 

( 1 ) that the Government of Greece take seeps 
to put an end to the frontier incidents on her 
common frontiers with Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Albania; 

(2) that normal diplomatic relations be estab- 
lished between Greece on the one hand, and Bul- 
garia and Albania and Yugoslavia on the other; 

(3) that the four Governments concerned re- 
new previously existing or conclude new bilateral 
frontier conventions providing for the regulation 
of frontier incidents; 

(4) that the four Governments settle the refu- 
gee question in a spirit of mutual understanding; 

(5) that the Greek Government take measures 
CO remove all discrimination In relation tO citizens 
of Macedonian and Albanian nationality residing 
in Greek territory; 

(6) that the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and Greece report after three months 
on their compliance with the above recommenda- 
tions. 

The resolution provided that in addition the 
General Assembly recommend that all foreign 
troops and foreign military personnel be with- 
drawn from -Greece. In order to guarantee the 
proper utilization of foreign economic aid to 
Greece the General Assembly should establish a 
Special G>nimission to guarantee by appropriate 
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supervision the utilization of such aid solely in the 
interests of the Greek people.®*^ 

At the 63rd meeting of the First Committee on 
September 29, 1947, the representative of- Greece 
stated that Greece would test its case upon, the facts 
established by the Security Council s Commission 
of Investigation®^ and the conclusions of the 
majority of the Security Council. He declared that 
the Greek Government would fulfil its Chaner 
obligations by executing in good faith whatever 
tecommeodatloa the Assembly might make and 
would co-operate with any Commission established 
to keep the Members of the United Nations cur- 
rently informed. His Government believed the 
United Nations entitled to receive a similar dec- 
laration from Albania and Bulgaria. 

, The representative of Greece expressed the view 
that the apologists for Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia had avoided the sole question before 
the Committee — whether or not ^ose countries 
had given and were giving aid to armed bandits 
seeking to overthrow the Greek Government — be- 
cause they could not deny the Commission's con- 
clusions that Yugoslavia, and to a lesser extent 
Albania and Bulgaria, had supported the guerrilla 
warfare in Greece. .Instead these apologists had 
abused Greece and the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and the United States for their assistance 
in maintaining Greek political independence and 
territorial integrity. He maintained that there was 
no justification for the attacks on the United King- 
dom and the United States concerning aid fur- 
nished, at the request of Greece, to help preserve 
Greek freedom. The charge, moreover, that Greece 
was a warmonger, plotting a war between the East 
and the West, was unerly illogical, since any such 
war would wipe out Greece first of alL 

The representative of Greece expressed the hope 
that the principles of the Charter would be applied 
to solve the Greek problem and stated that Greece 
looked forward to a future period of co-operation 
in southwstein Europe in the interest of the 
United Nations and world peace. 

Speaking at the 64th meeting of the Fiist Com- 
mittee on October 2, 1947, the representative of 
Bulgaria stated that none of the charges which had 
been levelled against Bulgaria had been substanti- 
ated. The internal situation in Greece, he oia- 
sidered, was the real cause of the trouble m that 
country. If Greece and Bulgaria had been left to 
themselves, they could have settled their differ- 
ences without any trouble, but this solution had 
been rendered difficult by the civil war in Greece 
and by the interference of the United States in 
Greece’s affairs. In fact, the United States had to 


claim the existence of an external threat in order 
to justify its intervention in Greece. 

The representative of Bulgaria declared that his 
country had no aggressive intentions and that it 
did not engage in any activities unfriendly to 
.Greece. Since its liberation, Bulgaria had devoted 
all its energies to the reconstruaion of the country 
and to the development of its resources leading to 
the raising of its standard of living. The Greek 
question could be resolved satisfaaorily if the First 
Committee rejected any idea of discrimination be- 
tween the States concerned and refrained from 
establishing a special committee as proposed by 
the United States representative. An agreement for 
the settlement of frontier incidents together with 
the resumption of diplomatic relations with a 
Greek Government truly representative of the 
majority of the Greek people were the essential 
conditions for a solution of the problem and the 
establishment of lasting peace in the Balkans. 

The representative of Albania stated that the 
United States draft resolution accusing the States 
to the north of Greece of having assisted Greek 
guerrillas was based upon tbe unfair conclusions of 
the Security Council’s Commission of Investigation 
without regard to the facts. The answer to the 
Greek question, he asserted, was to be found in the 
ioternal situation of Greece itself, where the people 
were fighting against a terrorist government up- 
held by foreign troops and foreign financial assist- 
ance. The terrorist policies of the Greek Govern- 
ment were being applied throughout Greece and 
particularly against all democratic elements which 
had taken part in Greek resistance against the 
Fascist invaders. Obviously the blame for this sima- 
tion could not be placed upon Greece’s northern 
neighbors. 

Parallel to the reign of terror inside Greece, the 
Greek Government was pursuing an aggressive 
expansionist policy towards Albania with the aid 
of Albanian war criminals and bandits. The aggres- 
sive policy of Greece was typified by the numerous 
frontier incidents provoked by the Greek Govern- 
ment. Greece’s expansionist policy was supported 
by the British troops in Greece. The representative 
of Albania also drew attention to the problem 
of Albanian minorities in Greece. 

Albania had no territorial claims or designs of 
any kind upon Greece, the Albanian representative 
assured the First Committee. The Albanian people 
desired to live in peace with the Greek people who 

*’A resolution largelv identical with the abo\e had 
been submitted by the U.S.S.R. to the Security Council. 
See pp. 339^0. 

“See pp. 338-39. 
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had fought side by side with them in the struggle 
against the Fascist invaders. He therefore hoped 
that tlic Committee would succeed in finding tt just 
solution which would ensure peace in the Uaikans. 

The representative of France, speaking at the 
63rd meeting of the First Committee on September 
29, recalled the fact that the French representative 
on the Security Councils Commission of Investiga- 
tion had not associated himself witli the conclu- 
sions of the majority because he had considered 
that the Commission was not in a position to 
assess responsibilities. He considered tlut the 
formal finding of guilt on the part of Albania. Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia contained in the United 
States draft resolution should be replaced by a 
reference to the Commission's findings without a 
condemnation of the States concerned by the As- 
sembly itself. Tlic representative of France there- 
fore submitted the following amendment ( A/C I /- 
201/Corf. 1) to replace paragraphs 3 and 4 of the 
United States resolution: 

"Wherea: ihc Commission of Investigation sent by 
the Security Council has found by a maiocicy that Alba- 
nia, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia have given aid and assist- 
aiee to the partisans lighting against the Gtcck Govern- 
ment, 

'Tht General Atsembly 

"Colli upon Albania, Dulgatu. and Yugoslavia to Jo 
nothing «hich could furnish aiJ and assurance to the 
said pariisaiu.” 

He expressed the view thac such a modtficatioA 
should serve to make the United States resolution 
more acceptable to all parties. A decisive step 
towards peace would be taken if the four countries 
involved — Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia — would agree to accept the Assembly’s 
advice and if an authoritative and impartial 
commission were established to observe on iltc 
spot the implementation of the Assembly's recom- 
mendations and to lend its assistance to the four 
States. 

A number of representatives supporting the 
United States resolution expressed the view that 
the Commission had established the faa of assist- 
ance by Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to the 
guerrillas fighting against the Government of 
Greece. Neither the character of the political 
regime in Greece, it was stated, nor the existence 
of civil strife in Greece, justified intervention on 
the part of Greece’s northern neighbors. The situa- 
tion along Greece’s northern borders constituted a 
threat to international peace, and it was imperative 
that the General Assembly recommend action 
along the lines suggested in the United States draft 
resolution. 

Other representatives favored the establishment 


of a special committee as proposed by the United 
States delegation, but agreed with the representa- 
tive of France that it was undesirable to attempt to 
fix the responsibility for the incidents which had 
occurred on the nonhern frontiers of Greece. It 
was therefore suggested tlut the countries con- 
cerned should be asked whether they would accept 
a solution based on the French proposal. 

Tlic representative of Sweden shared the view 
of other representatives that a commission should 
be established to maintain a continuous observa- 
tion of developments In the Greek border areas 
and felt that such a commission should have the 
additional task of putting an end to further inci- 
dents by conciliatory measures. 

Tlic representative of Sweden considered that 
the frontier incidents complained of were not con- 
ncacd with the guerrilla warfare in Greece, but, 
as the Commission of Investigation had noted, 
resulted from the strained relations between the 
countries concerned. He further stated that the 
Commission’s report had contained the view that 
the conflict was also largely attributable to the 
experience of Greece during the war and that the 
Macedonian problem pla>cd a large part In the 
present situation. The representative of Sweden 
therefore submitted a draft resolution (A/Cl/- 
20$) which provided that the General Assembly 
establish a committee which should not only in- 
vestigate frontier violations, but which should also 
prepare a comprehensive report on the whole 
Balkan question. The committee should examine 
the underlying causes of the present situation in 
the Balkans and of the strained relations between 
Greece and her northern neighbors, and should 
recommend measures (in addition to those pro- 
posed in the United States resolution) "aimed at 
eliminating the causes of friction between the 
Governments concerned and with a view to guar- 
anteeing the political and economic independence 
and the territorial integrity of Greece". Special con- 
sideration should be given to the Greek people 
and to their need of material help from abroad. 

The representative of Cuba considered that the 
true cause of the grave situation in the Balkans was 
neither the internal political situation of Greece 
nor assistance to the guerrillas given by Greece’s 
northern neighbors, but rather the rising antagon- 
ism between the United States and the U.S.SR. 
Neither the U.S.S.R. nor the United States proposal 
would solve the Greek problem until the present 
tension in Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, 
Roumania and Yugoslavia decreased. Tlve Cuban 
representative tfiere/ore suggested that the General 
Assembly refrain from a finding of guilt and he 
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submitted a draft resolution (A/Cl/206/Coir. 1) 
which provided that the General Assembly request 
Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia to co- 
operate in the pacific settlement of their dispute, 
in re-establishing diplomatic relations, in drawing 
up a frontier convention and in seeking a solution 
to the problem of refugees. The Assembly should 
establish a special committee to supervise the ful- 
filment of these recommendations. At the same 
time this committee should ascertain whether the 
Peace Treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rou- 
mania had been fulfilled and it should further 
investigate if there was political and economic 
independence in Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Roumania and Yugoslavia and if 
these countries were completely free from foreign 
intervention in their internal and external affairs. 

At its 69th meeting on October 8, 1947, the 
First Committee proceeded to a discussion of the 
draft resolutions which had been submitted, begin- 
ning with the United States resolution. 

{A ) Consideration of Draft Resolutions 

The representative of the United States re- 
marked that his Government was still convinced 
of the guilt of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
but was prepared, in a spirit of conciliation, to 
accept the French amendment, provided the four 
parties to the dispute would implement the resolu- 
tion and co-operate with the special committee. If 
the States concerned were unwilling to approve in 
advance the establishment of a committee the 
United States delegation would not be able to 
accept the French amendment and would fall back 
on its original proposal. 

Anticipating acceptance by the countries con- 
cerned of the condition stated by the representative 
of the United States, the representative of the 
United Kingdom submitted an amendment 
{A/Cl/207) to the United States resolution to 
replace the finding of guilt contained in paragraph 
three of that resolution by a provision that the 
General Assembly bad "ascenained that Albania 
and Bulgaria have promised cooperation” and that 
Greece and Yugoslavia were "bound by their signa- 
tures to the Charter”. When the Governments of 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia refused to give 
any undertaking concerning their co-operation 
with the proposed committee on the basis that it 
would infringe upon their sovereignty and was 
uncalled for by the existing situation, the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom withdrew bis 
amendment and substituted another (A/Cl/207- 
Corr. 1) — similar to the French amendment— 
which provided that the General Assembly, 


"Taking account of the report of the Commission of 
Investigation tshich found by a majority vote that Alba- 
nia, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia had given assistance and 
support to the guerrillas fighting against the Greek Gov- 
ernment; 

"Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to do 
nothing which could furnish aid and assistance to die 
said guerrillas ~ 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. objected to 
the "bargain” proposed by the representative of the 
United States whereby the United States delegation 
would allegedly abandon its accusations against 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia if these countries 
would agree to the establishment of a commission 
of investigation. He considered such an approach 
as comj^etdy unacceptable and regarded it as 
. blackmail upon the northern neighbors of Greece. 
It was nevertheless highly revealing that the three 
proposals submitted by the French, Swedish and 
Cuban delegations must have arisen out of the 
conviaion that the charges contained in the United 
States draft resolution were false. He considered 
further that it was most unusual for a delegation to 
impose conditions to the acceptance of the draft 
resolution which might be rejected by the Com- 
mittee. The whole method revealed the weakness 
and insincerity of the United States proposal as 
well as its real aims. 

The representative of France considered chat the 
United States draft resolution, as amended by the 
French proposal, could not be considered as of- 
fensive to Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, since 
it placed those States on an equal footing with 
Greece. Its only essential difference from the 
resolution proposed by the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. was that it proposed the establishment of 
a special committee of investigation. The repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. insisted, however, that the 
French text had the same effect as the United 
States draft resolution but was couched in more 
vague and indefinite terms. 

TTie representative of Egypt proposed that a sub- 
committee be set up to list the points upon which 
agreement had been reached and to examine points 
of disagreement. As the majority of the Commit- 
tee, however, wished to proceed to a vote on the 
United States resolution, the representative of 
Egypt agreed to the postponement of a vote on his 
proposal 

Tlie representative of Belgium suggested tliat it 
would be better to voce first on the paragraphs on 
which there was agreement and then to discuss 
those which were in dispute. He therefore pro- 
posed that the United States resolution be dis- 
cussed and voted upon in the following order: 
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(1) paragraph 5, which provided that the Gen- 
eral Assembly call upon Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia on the one hand and Greece on the 
other, to co-operate in the peaceful settlement of 
their dispute and recommended measures to be 
adopted to this end; 

(2) paragraphs 6 to 14, which provided for the 
esc^lishment of a special committee and deter- 
mination of its organization, composition and 
competence; 

(3) paragraphs 1 to 4, which referred to views 
on past events. 

The representative of tlie U.S.SR. and several 
other representatives objeaed to the procedure of 
starting the detailed discussion and votmg with 
paragraph 5 instead of from the beginning of the 
resolution. The rules of procedure provided for a 
vote upon the resolution paragraph by paragraph, 
in their natural order, but certainly excluded the 
possibility of the method by which a paragraph 
taken out of the middle of the resolution would 
be voted upon first. Such a method was illogical 
and illegal 

The Chairman put the Belgian proposal to a 
vote. It was accepted by the First Committee by a 
vote of 34 to <), with 12 abstentions. 

Voting paragraph by paragraph, the First Com- 
mittee then adopted paragraphs 1> to 14 of the 
United States resolution.*** The question of the 
composition of the Special Committee, however, 
was left open fot further discussion. 

The representative of the United States pro- 
posed that the Special Committee be composed of 
the representatives of Australia, Btazil, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Poland and the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council. 

At the ■70th meeting of the First Committee on 
October 9, 1947, the representative of the U.S.S R. 
declared that he considered the terms of reference 
of the Special Committee to be incompatible with 
the principle of sovereign equality of states and 
the principles contained in the United Nations 
Charter. For this reason the U.S.S.R, delegation 
could not paJticipate in the eleaion of the mem- 
bers of the Special Committee and would not par- 
ticipate in the work of the Committee. 

The representative of Yugoslavia stated that the 
establishment of the Special Committee was a hos- 
tile aa towards Yugoslavia. The resolution blamed 
Yugoslavia foe the alleged interference In the in- 
ternal affairs of Greece and remained completely 
silent on the subject of the only existing inter- 
ference in the affairs of Greece, that of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. The U5.SJL’s 


refusal to participate in the work of the Special 
Committee was a friendly act towards Yugoslavia. 

The representative of Poland stated that, while 
he appreciated that several delegations had nom- 
inated his country as a member of the Special 
Committee, his Government would not participate 
in the work of the Committee since it considered 
it to be illegal is well as detrimental to tlic inter- 
ests of the Balkans. 

The representatives of Occhoslovakia, the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. an- 
nounced that they would not participate in the 
debate and in the voting on the membership of 
the Special Committee. 

Tlie representative of Cuba stated that he could 
not accept the United States proposal that the 
Special Committee consist of representatives of 
governments including the permanent members 
of the Security Council He saw no reason why 
the latter should be represented on all committees 
of the United Nations. He therefore submitted an 
amendment (A/C.1/209) to the United States 
resolution which provided thac the Special Com- 
mittee consist of individuals appointed by the 
First Committee of the General Assembly, none 
of whicl) should be nationals of the countries in- 
volved in the dispute. Several representatives ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the Cuban proposal 
that the members of the Committee should be 
eleaed on their individual merits. 

The representative of the United States ex- 
plained that his delegation had suggested the in- 
clusion of the five permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council because unanimity among them was 
essential if a lasting solution was to be achieved. 
The Balkan question was primarily political The 
vitally important issues which might arise neces- 
sitated the participation of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council The other countries 
suggested by the United States delegation had 
been included on the basis of the differences of 
their geographical position and political systems 
in order that the Committee should be given a 
balanced composition. 

The representative of Colombia considered it 
more appropriate not to include the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council in the 
Special Committee. Whenever the permanent 
membets had been instructed to study a question 
and to submit a report, he stated, they had been 
unable to agree. Moreover, one of the permanent 
members had already stated that it would not 
participate in the work of the Special Committee. 

“See p. 65. 
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The represcDtative of Colombia therefore sub- 
mitted an amendment (A/Cl/210) to the United 
States draft resolution which provided that the 
General Assembly establish a Committee to be 
composed of representatives of the six non-per- 
manent members of the Security Council 

At the 71st meeting of the First Committee on 
October 10, 1947, the representative of Canada 
expressed the view that the Special Committee 
should have the greatest possible authority and 
that this could best be accomplished by including 
the five per man ent members of the Security Coun- 
cil He proposed (A/Cl/211) that the Special 
Committee should be composed of the members 
suggested by the representative of the United 
States: Australia, Braail, China, France, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, United Kingdom and 
United States, with two open seats for the 
U.S.S.R- and Poland, giving them an opportunity 
to participate later if they so decided. The repre- 
sentative of the United States supported the 
Canadian amendment 

At its 71sc meeting on Oaober 10 the First 
Committee voted on the various proposals con- 
cerning the composition of the Special Committee. 
The Cuban proposal was rejected by a vote of 22 
to 4 , with 19 abstentions. The Colombian pro- 
posal was rejeaed by a vote of 14 to 3, with 26 
abstentions. The First Committee then adopted 
the Canadian amendment to the United States 
resolution by a vote of 32 to 1, with 12 absten- 
tions. 

Having decided on the composition of the Spe- 
cial Committee, it remained for the First Com- 
mittee to discuss the first four paragraphs of the 
United States draft resolution. 

The representative of Egypt re-introduced, in a 
somewhat modified form, his proposal for the ap- 
pointment of a sub-committee (A/Cl/208). The 
sub-committee should, in the light of the discus- 
sions in the First Committee, prepare a text de- 
signed to replace paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 of the 
United States resolution In addition, the sub- 
committee should extract from the various pro- 
posals before the Committee those parts which 
did not duplicate the text already adopted by the 
Committee and which were not inconsistent with 
that text and propose a single text co>enag such 
additional suggestions as were suitable for being 
put to a vote. 

A number of representathes objeaed to the 
Egyptian proposal on the ground that it dealt 
wi^ questions which the Committee had already 
settled by its previous vote on the United Smm 
resolution The First Committee rejeaed the 


Egyptian proposal by a vote of 23 to 6, with 18 
abstentions. 

At the 70th meeting of the First Committee on 
Oaober 9, the representative of Colombia had in- 
troduced an amendment to delete the first four 
paragraphs of the United States resolution. The 
substimie text proposed by the Colombian repre- 
sentative (A/C.1/210) contained no finding of 
responsibility for the incidents which had taken 
place on the northern borders of Greece but stated 
that these disturbances "are only a part or an as- 
pea of a broader international situation, other 
phases of which have not been investigated or 
discussed by this Committee". "The recommenda- 
tions on the Greek question to be adopted by the 
General Assembly", the Colombian draft stated, 
"can most effeaively be given effect with the co- 
operation of Greece and the United States on the 
one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
the U.S.S.R. on the other". The Colombian text 
stated further that "other recommendations . . . 
at present beyond the purview of the First Com- 
mittee” might be necessary to "ensure peace, se- 
curity and orderly development in the Balkan 
Peninsula”. The First Committee therefore should 
invite the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia to extend to the General Assembly 
definite assurance of their readiness to co-operate 
in carrying out the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in this matter. At the same time the 
First Committee should invite the representatives 
of France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and 
the United States to discuss the possibility of 
jointly submitting to the First Committee, or di- 
real/ to the General Assembly, such amendments 
to the recommendations contained in the United 
States draft resolution as they might deem neces- 
sary. 

Voting on the Colombian amendment at its 
71st meeting on'Oaober 10, the First Committee 
rejeaed the first paragraph providing for the de- 
letion of the first four paragraphs of the United 
States resolution by a vote of 29 to 6 , with 16 
abstentions. The other paragraphs therefore were 
not voted on. 

At the 72nd meeting of the First Committee on 
October 11, the representative of France stated 
that in view of the similarity between the French 
and United Kingdom amendments only one text 
should be put to the vote. He was ready to accept 
the United Kingdom draft (A/CI/207/Corf. 1), 
whi<^ should thus be considered as a joint Anglo- 
French amendment. 

The representative of the United States de- 
clared that in a spirit of conciliation he w'as ready 
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to support the Joint amendment. The First Com- 
mittee adopted the first paragraph of the joim 
amendment by a vote of 32 to 7, with 13 absten- 
tions, and the second paragraph by a vote of 34 to 
7, with 1 1 abstentions. Voting paragraph by para- 
graph, the First Committee then adopted the first 
two^paragraphs of the United States resolution as 
modified by the Anglo-French amendment. 

The First Committee adopted the United States 
resolution as a whole by a vote of 36 to 6, with 10 
abstentions. 

In view of the adoption of the United States 
resolution, the representatives of Sweden and Cuba 
withdrew their draft resolutions. 

At the 73rd meeting of the First Committee on 
Oaober 13, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
stated that he considered that the first condition 
for the re-establishment of peaceful relations be- 
tween Greece and her northern neighbors was 
the withdrawal of British troops and British and 
American instructors from Greece, ^fo^eovef, it 
was necessary to make sure that United States 
economic aid was not a pretext for the estabbsh- 
ment of military bases. That was why the Soviet 
delegation had proposed the establishment of a 
special commission to ensure chat economic aid 
to Greece was used for purposes of ceconscruaion 
and for the benefit of the Gieek people. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
it was probable that the delegations of the United 
States and the United Kingdom would rejea the 
Soviet proposal, fearing chat the nature of their 
direct intervention in Greece might be estab- 
lished. Adoption of the Soviet proposal was, how- 
ever, the USSR, representative considered, the 
only way to re-establish normal relations amongst 
the Balkan nations and to eliminate threats to the 
peace. 

The representatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Ukrainian S S.R. and Byelorussian 
S S.R. expressed themselves in favor of the U.S5J^. 
resolution. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
stated that he was not afraid of the establishment 
of a commission to supervise aid to Greece and 
would be willing to discuss it, if the U-SSR. reso- 
lution were confined to that proposal In reality, 
he stated, the proposal had been added to the 
USSR, resolution as an afterthought in order to 
get the. resolution accepted by the Committee. 

The representative of the United States re- 
marked that the last two recommendations in the 
USSR, resolution, namely, withdrawal of foreign 
troops and creation of a commission to supervise 
economic aid to Greece, had been discussed in full 


and rejeaed by the Security Council as unneces- 
sary and unjustified.*^® 

Some representatives considered that in view of 
the adoption of the United States resolution by 
the First Committee, the U.SS.R_ resolution was 
automarically unacceptable, as it was in direct con- 
tradiaion with the terms of the United States 
resolution. 

Voting paragraph by paragraph, the First Com- 
mittee rejected the U.S S.R. resolution. The'resolu- • 
tion as a whole was rejected by a vote of 40 to 6, 
with 11 idsstentions. 

In accordance with rule 112 of the provisional 
rules of procedure of the General Assembly, no 
resolution involving expenditure is to be voted by 
the General Assembly until the Fifth Committee 
of the Assembly has had an opportunity of stating 
what would be the effect of the proposal upon the 
budget of the United Nations. 

By letter of Oaober 18, 1947 {A/C5/170), 
the President of the General Assembly requested 
the Chairman of the Fifth Committee to arrange 
for the Committee to discuss as a matter of ur- 
gency the question of the cost involved in the 
establishment of a Special Committee on the 
Balkans, as recommended by the First Committee. 
The Secretary-General submitted a report (A/- 
C5/172) to the Fifth Committee. On the assump- 
tion that the headquairers would be in Salonika 
and that 25 staff members would be sent to 
Salonika from headquarters, the Secretary-General 
estimated the cost of the Committee to be $49,640 
in 1947 and $368,600 in 1948. 

The Fifth Committee considered the Secretary- 
General’s report at its 70th meeting on Oaober 
• 18, 1947. The representative of the U.S S.R. stated 
that his delegation would not take part in the 
consideration of the estimates because: 

(1) the Special Committee would not be able 
to settle the question at issue, 

(2) the Balkan countries themselves with the 
exception of Greece had stated that they would 
not co-operate with the Committee, 

(3) a different proposal for settling the ques- 
tion had been submitted to the First Committee. 

The representative of the U S.S R. proposed that 
the Fifth Committee should refuse to allocate 
funds for the Special Committee. 

The representative of Yugoslavia supported this 
ptoptsal He pointed out that the savings thus far 
achieved by the deliberations of the Fifth Com- 
mittee would be largely negated by allocating 
funds for the Special Cocnmictee. The representa- 

“See pp. 340-46. 
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live of Yugoslavia also expressed the view that 
approval of the budgetary estimates would mean 
support of the principle of foreign interference 
in the internal affairs of Greece. 

The representative of Poland requested members 
of the Fifth Committee to vote against any ap- 
propriation for the Special Committee, as the ap- 
pointment of such a Committee, in his view, 
violated the letter and the spirit of the Charter 
and infringed the sovereign rights of the tuxdons 
concerned. The representative of Poland stated 
that his delegation would reserve the right to re- 
quest the Secretary-General to ensure that no part 
of Poland’s contribution to the United Nations 
budget would be devoted to the Special Commit- 
tee, and that Poland’s contribution should, in due 
course, be adjusted accordingly. 

The representative of the Byelorussian S.SJL 
supported the attitude of the U.S.S.R. delegation. 

The U.S S R. proposal that the Fifth Committee 
should refuse to allocate funds fot the Special Com- 
mittee was rejeaed by a vote of 31 to 6, with 6 
abstentions. 

The representatfve bf Pakistan pointed out that 
the Secretary-General's estimate made no provision 
for travel expenses and subsistence allowances of 
representatives on the Special Committee. He re- 
called that the travel expenses of representatives 
serving on technical commissions of the Economic 
and Social Council were met by the organization 
and that travel expenses and subsistence allowances 
of $20 per diem for one representative and one 
alternate were paid by the United Nations in the 
case of the Special Committee on Palestine. The 
representative of Pakistan thought that if members 
of the Committee were required to pay all their 
expenses only those who were vitally interested 
might accept to serve, with a consequent risk of 
deadlocks. It should not be made difficult for 
non-partisan members to serve on such bodies as 
the Special Committee on the Balkans. He there- 
fore favored payment from the United Nations 
budget of the travel expet^s and part or all of the 
subsistence expenses of members of the Special 
Committee. The representatives of Mexico, Brazil, 
Guatemala, Belgium and China shared the views 
of the representative of Pakistan. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Czechoslovakia and the Union 
of South Africa considered that the Fifth Com- 
mittee should not make a decision in this case be- 
fore having considered the broad questions of 
principle involved. Tlie Fifth Comminee should 
present alternative estimates to the General As- 
sembly, including and excluding the payment of 


travel and subsistence expenses, discussing the 
principles involved at a later stage. 

The lepiesemative of Pakistan and several other 
representatives, however, considered that the Fifth 
Committee should make a positive recommenda- 
tion to the General Assembly. Accordingly, the 
representative of Belgium proposed to add tathe 
Secretary-General’s estimates the sum of $193,200 
($23,200 for 1947 and $170,000 for 1948) to 
cover travelling expenses and subsistence allow- 
ances at the rate of $20 per diem for one repre- 
sentative and one alternate representative of each 
country represented on the Special Committee. 
The representative of the United Kingdom sug- 
gested that the Fifth Committee recommend that 
the United Nations pay the expenses of one rep- 
lesentacive only of each country. 

The representatives of the Netherlands and 
France asked that in voting on the Belgian pro- 
posal it be understood that neither principle nor 
piecedent were involved. By a vote of 15 to 9, 
with 14 abstentions, the Fifth Committee adopted 
the Belgian proposal. With this addition the es- 
timate presented by the Secretary-General was 
approved by a vote of 32 to 6, with 7 abstentions. 
The Fifth Committee therefore informed the Gen- 
eral Assembly that the estimated cost of the Spe- 
cial Committee would be $72,840 in 1947 and 
$538,600 in 1948, or a total of $611,440. In Its 
report to the General Assembly (A/415) the 
Fifth Committee pointed out that its decision did 
not constitute an appropriation, but only informa- 
tion to the General Assembly concerning the ef- 
fect of the proposal on the budget of the United 
Nations. If the General Assembly should approve 
the establishment of a Special Committee, the 
Fifth Committee would refer the estimates to the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary (^estions for further study and report. The 
Advisory Committee subsequently considered the 
estimates. In its report to the Fifth Committee 
(A/C5/216), the Advisory Committee stated that 
it was virtually impossible to forecast the scope 
of the Special Comminee’s aCTivities. It therefore 
recommended that the total estimate, as submitted 
by the Fifth Committee, should be accepted, al- 
though the Advisory Committee did not agree 
with all the details of the estimates. 

( 5 ) Consideration by the Assembly of the Reports 
of the First and Fifth Com/niileet 
The General Assembly considered the reports 
of the First and Fifth ^mmittees (A/409 and 
A/415) at its 97th and 98th meetings on October 
20 and at its 99ch and 100th meetings on October 
21, 1947. 
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At the 97th plenary meeting the representative 
of the U.S.S R. detailed the reasons for which his 
delegation rejected the resolution recommended 
by the first Committee, which he considered to 
be just as unacceptable as the original resolution 
introduced by the representative of the United 
States. The recommendations adopted by the First 
Committee, the representative of the U.S S.R- con- 
sidered, could not lead to a solution of the Greek 
question, but were, on the contrary, likely to be- 
come the source of new complications. He there- 
fore re-submitted the draft resolution he had in- 
troduced in the First Committee (A/416). 

Ac the same meeting, the representative of 
Poland expressed the view iliat the establishment 
of a Special Committee was not designed to serve 
the purpose of conciliation, but would become a 
means of further intervention in the affairs of 
Greece and its relations with its northern neigh- 
bors. He theiefote repeated his declaration made 
before the First Committee that the Polish Gov- 
ernment would not take part in such a Committee, 
if it should be established by the General Assem- 
bly. The prerequisite for the establishment of a 
democratic regime m Greece and a just solution 
of the Greek problem was the withdrawal from 
Greece of all foreign troops and military missions. 
The representative of Poland therefore submitted 
the following draft resolution (A/41L): 

"Tkt General Assembly, 

"Having eonstderei the question threats to the po- 
litical ladependeflce and territotal incegcicy of Greece 
aad the views expressed by the various delegaiioos; 

"Recommends that all foreign troops be iaunediately 
withdrawn and all foreign military missions, instructors 
and other military experts be tecalled immediately fiom 
the territory of Greece; * 

"Requests all GovernmeflU concerned to report, not 
later than 1 January 1948, to the Secreury-Generd on 
the implementation of this recommendation.” 

In the course of the discussion which took place 
at the 98th, 99th and 100th plenary meetings of 
the General Assembly, the representatives of 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, the Byelorussian 
S.S R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. expressed 'opposi- 
tion to the resolution recommended by the First 
Committee. The representatives of ihe United 
States, Australia, Greece, France and the United 
Kingdom spoke in support of that resolution and 
urged its adoption by the General Assembly. 

Before the General Assembly proceeded to vote 
on the proposals before it, the representative of 
the USSR, repeated his announcement that his 
Government would not take part in the work of 
the Special Committee to be established. 

The Geaecal Assembly adopted the First Con^^ 


mittee's report by a vote of 40 to 6, with 11 ab- 
stentions. The resolution submitted by the repre- 
sentative of Poland was rejeaed by a vote of 7 to 
34, widi l6 abstentions. The U.S.S.R. resolution 
was rejected by a vote of 6 to 4l, with 10 absten- 
tions. 

The text of the resolution (109(11)) adopted 
by tlic General Assembly at its 100th plenary 
meeting on Oaober 21 is as follows: 

*T. Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have 
expressed in the Charter of the United Nations their 
determination to practise tolerance and to live together 
in peace with one another as good nciglibours and to 
unite theic strcngtli to mainuin international peace and 
sccuricy; and to that end die Members of the United 
Nations have obligated themselves to carry out the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter, 

"2. The General Aisemh/j of the United Nations, 
"llavtng constdered the record of the Security Council 
proceedings in connexion with the complaint of the 
Greek Government of 3 December 1946, including the 
report submitted by die Commission of Investigation 
established by the Security Council resolution of 19 De- 
cember 1946 and information supplied by the Subsidiary 
Group of the Commission of Investigation subsequent 
to the report of the Commission; 

■■J. Taking account of the report of the ComiBusion 
of Investigation which found by a majority vote that 
Albania. Dulgana and Yugoslavia bad given assistance 
and support to the guerrillas lighting against the Greek 
Government, 

”4. Calls upon Albania, Duigaria and Yugoslavia to 
do nothing which could furnish aid and assistance to the 
said guerrillas; 

"3. Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on 
the one hand and Greece on the other to co-operate in 
the serdemeni of iheir disputes by peaceful means, and 
to that end recommends: 

"(I) That they establish normal diplomatic and 
good neighbourly relations among themselves as soon 
as possible; 

"(2) That they esublish frontier conventions pro- 
viding for effective machinery for the regulation and 
control of their common frontiers and for the pacific 
settlement of frontier incidents and disputes; 

"(3) That they co-operate in the settlement of the 
problems arising out of the presence of refugees in 
the four States concerned through voluntary repatria- 
tion wherever possible and that they take effective 
measures to prevent the participation of such refugees 
in political or military activity; 

"(4) That they smdy the practicability of conclud- 
ing agreements for the voluntary transfer of minori- 
ties, 

"6. Establishes a Special Committee: 

**(l) To observe the compliance by the four Gov- 



"(2) To be available to assist the four Govern- 
ments concerned in the implementation of such rec- 
ommendations; 

”7. Rjecommendt that the four Govetnsnents con- 
cerned co-operate with the Special Committee in enabling 
it H» carry out these functions; 

“8. Attlhorizet the Special Committee, if in its opin- 
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ion further coniideratioa of the subject matter of this 
resolution by the General Assembly prior to its next reg- 
ular session is necessary for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, to recommend to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations that a special session of the 
General Assembly be convoked as a matter of urgency; 
“9. Decidei that the Special Ojmmittee 

"(1) Shdl coniiit of reptesentadves of Australia, 
Brazil, China, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pak- 
istan, the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America, seats being held open for Poland and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 

"(2) Shalt hav$ its principal headquarters in Sa- 
lomka and with the co-operation of the four Govern- 
ments concerned shall perform its functions in such 
places and in the territories of the four States con- 
cerned as it may deem appropriate; 

"(3) Sbdl fender a report to the next regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and to any prior special 
session which might be called to consider the subject 
matter of this resolution, and shall render such in- 
terim reports as it may deem appropriate to the Sec- 
retary-General for transmission to the Members of the 
Organization; in any reports to the General Assembly 
the Special Committee may make such recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly as it deems fit; 

"(‘i) Shall determine its own procedure, and may 
establLsb such subcommittees as it deems necessary; 

"O) Shall commence its work wlchin thirty days 
after the final decision of the General Assembly on 
this resolution, and shall remain in existence pending 
a new decision of the General Assembly. 

"10. The General Assembly 

"Requests the Secretary-General to assign to the Spe- 
cial Coffitnlttee staff adequate to enable it to perform its 
duties, and to enter into a standing arrangement with 
each of the four Governments concerned to assure the 
Special Commiciee, so far as it may find it necessary to 
exercise its functions within their territories, of full free- 
dom of movement and all necessary facilities for the pec- 
foimanre of its functions." 


g. Establishment of an Interim 

Committee of the General Assembly 

By letter of September 17, 1947 (A/BUR/85), 
the representative of the United States requested 
the inclusion of die following item in the agenda 
of the second session of the General Assembly; 

"Establishment of an Interim Otmminee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Peace and Security."** 

At the 38th meeting of the General Committee 
on September 22, 1947, the lepresentative of the 
U-SSIL opposed ‘the inclusion of this item in die 
agenda. The General Committee, however, by a 
vote of 12 to 2, decided to recommend to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that the item proposed by the repre- 
sentative of the United States be included in the 
agenda. 

After a brief discussion, the General Assembly 
at its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 1947, 
decided to include the proposal for the establish- 


meoc of an Interim Committee in its agenda and 
referred it to the First Committee. 

The First Committee took up consideration of 
this question at its 74th meeting on October 14, 
1947- The representative of the United States sub- 
mitted a draft resolution (A/Cl/196) which pro- 
vided that the General Assembly establish an In- 
terim Committee, composed of all the Members of 
the United Nations, for the period between the 
dosingof the second session of the General Assem- 
bly and the convening of the third regular session. 
The functions of the Committee were to be the fol- 
lowing: 

"(a) To cooslder, a it may determine, such situations 
a$ may come to its aneotion within the purview of Ar- 
ucle 14, or such questions as are brought before the Gen- 
eral Assembly by the Security G^uacil pursuant to Article 
It (2), and to report thereon, with its recommendations 
CO the General Assembly; 

"(b) To coiuider and to make recommendations to 
ihe General Assembly upon general principles of co- 
operation so the maintenance of international peace and 
security under Anicle 11 (1) and to kutiite smdies and 
make recommendations for the purpose of promoting 
interoational co-operation in the political field under 
AtticlelJ (1) (a); 

"(c) To consider whether occasion may require the 
calling of a special session of the General Assembly and 
if it deems that such session is requited, to so advise the 
Seaetary-General; 

"(d) To conduct investigations and appoint commis- 
sioos of inquiry within the scope of its duties and func- 
tions as it may deem useful and necessary; 

"(e) To study, repon and recommend to the Third 
Regular Session of the General Assembly on the advis- 
ability of establishing a Commtnee of the General As- 
sembly on a permanent basis to perform the duaes and 
funciiODs of the Intetim Gimmittee with any changes 
considered desirable in the light of its experience; 

• "(f) To perform such other functions and duties as 
the General Assembly may assign to in" 

General debate on the United States proposal 
lasted from the 74th meeting of the First Com- 
mittee to the 78th meeting on October 18. The 
representatives of Australia, Dominican Republic, 
Uruguay, China, Belgium, Turkey, El Salvador, 
India, Greece, Netherlands, Sweden, Philippines, 
Argentina, Brazil, United Kingdom, France, Costa 
Rica, Canada, Mexico and Cuba expressed them- 
selves in favor of the United States proposal 
entirely or in principle. 

In support of the United States resolution it was 
maintained that, subject to the primary responsi- 
bility of the Security Council, the Charter con- 
ferred upon the General Assembly broad responsi- 
bilities for international peace and security. In 
view of the inability of the Security Council to 

tide of the Gimmittee was changed subsequendy 
to "laterim Committee of the General Assembly". 
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funaion efEciently, it was the duty of the General 
Assembly to exercise its jurisdiction. As to the 
General Assembly itself, its agenda T\as akeady 
overloaded and the efficient performance of the 
Assembly's functions required more preparatory 
work in the intervals between sessions of the 
General Assembly 

The powers pertaining to the General Assembly, 
it was stated, were clearly set forth in Articles 10, 
11, 13, 14 and 35 of the Charter‘d The only 
limitations upon the General Assembly’s jurisdic- 
tion in matters relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security were contained in 
Articles II (2) and 12, which provide that ques- 
tions on which action was necessary must be re- 
ferred to the Security Council and that the General 
Assembly shall not make recommendations with 
regard to any dispute or situation of which the 
Security Council is seized unless the Security 
Council requests the Assembly to do so. Under 
Article 22, it was argued further, the General 
Assembly was empowered to establtsh aoy sub- 
sidiary organs it deems necessary for the perform- 
ance of Its functions That the Interim Committee 
was indeed a subsidiary otgao, and not a duplica- 
tion of the General Assembly itself, as had been 
charged by representatives opposing the United 
States proposal, was evident from the fact that 
the Interim Committee could engage only m pre- 
liminary study and make recommendations to the 
General Assembly for its final decision. The In- 
terim Committee could not make recommenda- 
tions directly to Member States or to the Security 
Council, Of to any ocher organ of the United 
IMations Its functions thus being ciicumsaibed, 
there was no question of the Interim Committee’s 
encro.iching upon the jurisdiction of the Security 
Council. By permitting the General Assembly to 
discharge its functions more effectively, the estab- 
lishment of the proposed Interim Committee 
would increase the confidence of the peoples of 
the world in the United Nations. 

The representative of tlie U.S5.R., supported 
by the representatives of Czechoslovakia, the 
Bjelnnissian SSR., Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
and Yugoslavia criticized the United States pro- 
posal on a number of grounds, the main arguments 
being as follows: 

’Hie establishment of the Interim Committee 
would weaken the United Nations and thus assist 
ilic warmongers in undermining the organization. 
Nobody could accept as sincere and well-founded 
the argument made by the supporters of this pro- 
posal lo lUe effect that the establishment of' the 
Interim Committee was to relieve the heavy 


ag«ida of the General Assembly. To reveal the 
insincerity of this argument it was sufficient to 
point out that the United States had brought for 
the consideration of the General Assembly a num- 
ber of questions which were dearly outside the 
purview of the United Nations, such as the ques- 
tion of the independence of Korea and the Italian 
Peace Treaty. Tlie real purpose of the proposal 
was to create a new organ, which was to circum- 
vent and act as a substitute for the Security Coun- 
cil, on which the Charter placed the primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

The United Stares, realizing that a direct attack 
upon the Security Council and the rule of imanim- 
ity was doomed to failure because of the require- 
ments of the Chatter regarding the revision of its 
provisions, had resorted to an underhanded method 
of adiieving its end. This objective of the proposal 
was dearly revealed in the original name of the 
Committee, which read "Interim Committee on 
Peace and Security”, and although the name had 
been subsequently changed, this could not hide 
the real design of the United States to substitute 
this Committee for the Security Council. 

The functions of the Interim Committee were 
in their essential pan identical with those of the Se- 
curity Council That Committee was to deal not only 
w'ith "situations”, but also with "disputes”, and 
therefore Artide 14 of the Charter could not legiti- 
mately be daimed as the source of its authority. 
The functions of the Committee were derived 
from Artide 34, and thus infringed flagrantly upon 
the jurisdiction and responsibility of the Security 
Counc’il. The terms of reference of the Interim 
Committee allowed it to conduct investigations 
and to appoint commissions wiienever it deemed 
it necessary or useful. Thus, these provisions not 
only conflicted with tliose of the Council, but were 
in fact wider than those of the Council, whidi 
limited the investigation under Aitide 34 by 
specifying that the purpose of sudi an investiga- 
tion was the determination whether or not the dis- 
putes or situations were likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security. 

nic essential funaions allocated to the Interim 
Committee showed that it was not a subsidiary 
organ and proved beyond any doubt that it was to 
be on an equality in jurisdiaion and in the scope 
of its responsibilities with the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. These funaions in- 
cluded the investigation and study of faas arising 
in conncaion with the maintenance of interna- 

“Scc Appendix 1 for text of Charter. 
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tional peace and security. The "following through” 
functions, also included in the terms of reference 
of the Committee, consisting as they did of control 
and supervision over the implementation of the 
recommendations of the General Assembly, like- 
wise went beyond the scope of a subsidiary body, 
the more so since these functions might involve 
taking njieasures arising from its findings in the 
exercise of this control. Another function of the 
Committee identical to a funaion of the General 
Assembly was to make recommendations on the 
general principles of co-operation in Ae main- 
tenance of international peace. Finally, the Com- 
mittee, itself, was to make a recommendation re- 
garding its status and duration. It therefore could 
hardly be justified as an experiment of a tem- 
porary nature. 

The examination of these major funaions led 
to the conclusion that they were incompatible 
with the functions of a subsidiary organ as pro- 
vided for in Article 22 of the Charter and with 
rule 100 of the provisional rules of procedure. On 
the contrary, they went beyond the functions of 
the Genetd Assembly and infringed upon the 
jurisdiction of the Security Council. 

On the basis of this analysis the position of these 
delegations was summed up as follows. The estab- 
lishment and the terms of reference of the Interim 
Committee violated the Charter and coofiicted 
with the jurisdiction of the Security Council, which 
in accordance with Article 24, paragraph 1, had 
the primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The articles 
which were referred to by the supporters of this 
proposal did not allow for the establishment of 
such an organ, which, as could be seen from the 
definition of its terms of reference, was not a sub- 
sidiary body, and as far as many of its functions 
were concerned, went beyond the powers of the 
General Assembly and the Seairity CounciL In 
addition to the text of the proposal, the circum- 
stances leading to its submission, as well as the 
statement made to die press by the United States 
representatives prior to this action, showed conclu- 
sively that the real purpose of this draft resolution 
was a campaign against the Security Council and 
for the substitution of the Interim Committee. 
Tlie expressions of doubt, even by those delega- 
tions which supported the proposal, proved further 
that it lacked legal basis and consequendy circum- 
\ented the major provisions of the Charter. 

In conclusion, the representatives of these coun- 
tries stated that the establishment of the Interim 
Committee constituted a violadon of the Chaner. 
endangered the unity of the organization and its 


future and threatened the principles to which all 
Members subscribed when adopting the Charter. 
For these reasons, they declared they would not 
participate in fhe work of the Interim Committee. 

The representative of Pakistan proposed that 
the question of die establishment of an Interim 
Committee be carefully examined before the next 
session of the General Assembly and that a final 
decision should be taken only at that session. The 
representative of Haiti suggested that the First 
Committee, before taking any decision, request the 
Sixth Committee to give an opinion concerning 
the legal aspects of the question. 

A number of representatives who supported the 
United States resolution in principle stressed the 
need for clearly defining and limiting the Interim 
Committee's functions, so as to preclude any ques- 
tion of its assuming the major functions belonging 
to the General Assembly, or of its impinging on 
the primary responsibility of the Security Council 
for the maintenaDce of peace and security. A 
number of suggestions and proposals designed to 
limit the scope of the Interim Committee’s activi- 
ties were brought forward. 

The representative of Chin a suggested (see 
A/C1/SR.75) that the functions of the Interim 
Committee should be limited to the two following 
categories: 

(1) To make, oo behalf of the General Assembly, 
preparatory studies of, and inquiries into, any questions 
or situations brought to le attention within the purview 
of Article 14 or under Article 11, which questions or 
situations would, if the committee did not exist, have to 
be deferred until the next regular session of the General 
Assembly or until a special session is convoked; 

(2) To follow up the work of the General Assembly 
by watching progress in the implementation and carrying 
out of the resolutions adopted by the General Assembly. 

He also considered that it would be desirable to 
obtain the agreement of any Members on whose 
territory the Interim Committee wished to carry 
out an inquiry. The task of any sub-committee of 
inquiry should be limited to the finding of facts 
for consideration by the General Assembly. 

The representative of France suggested that, 
apart from questions specially entrusted to it by 
the Assembly, the Interim Committee should be 
entitled to deal only with questions which a state 
had requested to be included in the agenda of the 
next session of the Assembly. Bven these questions 
would have to be carefully sifted, so that the 
Qjmmittce would retain for examination only 
questions of an urgent nature or requiring lengthy 
preparatory study. A two-thirds majority vote of 
its members should be required for the Interim 
Committee to take cognizance of a question. 
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The representative of Mexico considered that 
the Interim Committee shotild not be given any 
powers of initiative. Also, the Interim Committee 
should not consider and make recommendations to 
the General Assembly upon general principles of 
co-operation in the maintenance of international 
peace and security (Article 11, paragraph 1)» and 
upon international co-operation in the poUtiad field 
(Article 13, paragraph la) as proposed in the 
United States draft resolution. Inquiries initiated 
by the Interim Committee should be carried on 
at the headquarters of the United Nations only. 

The representative of the United Kingdom sub- 
mitted an alternative draft resolution (A/Cl/- 
215) which defined the functions of the Interim 
Committee as follows: 

■■(a) To consider such matters as ma? be referred to 
It by the present session of the General Assembly and to 
tepott thereon to the General Assembly; 

"(b) To consider any dispute or any situation which 
may be placed on the agenda of the next regular session 
of the (^neral Assembly by any Member acting in virtue 
of Articles 11 (2), 14 or 35 of the Giarter, provided 
always that tbe Committee previously determines by a 
two-thltds maiority any manes so discussed to be both 
urgent and important, 

"(c) To consider whether occasion may requite the 
summoning of a special session of the General Assembly 
and if it deems that such session is required so to advise 
the Sectetaiy-Geneial in oidei that he may obtain tbe 
views of Members thereon; 

"(d) To conduct investigations and appoint Commis- 
sions of Enquiry within the scope of iu functioas pro- 
vided that the decision to take such action is approved by 
two-thirds of the members of the Coounictee and if tbe 
investigations or enquiry ate to take place elsewhere than 
at the headquactecs of the United Nations the state oc 
states in whose territory they are to take place consent 
thereto; 

"(e) To report to the next regular session of die 
General Assembly on the advisability of establishing a 
permanent committee of the General Assembly to per- 
form the duties and functions of the loKrlm Committee 
with any changes considered desirable in the light of 
experience." 

The representative of Canada submitted an 
amendment (A/C.1/217) to the United States 
resolution to the effect that the Interim Conimit- 
tee should not take action arising under Article 
11, paragraph 1, and Article 13, paragraph la, of 
the Chatter, as proposed in the United States reso- 
lution. On the other hand, it was proposed that 
the Committee should perform the following 
functions: 

"(1) To consider and report to the General Assembly 
on the implementation of resolutions referred to it by 
the General Assembly for such consideration and report; 

"(2) To give preliminary consideration, as tbe com- 
mittee may determine, to any item which has been placed 
on the provisional agenda of the General Assembly, 


to make reports and recommendations to the General 
Assembly as a result of this coosideratioru” 

The representative of Argentina proposed 
(A/CI/21(S) that the functions of the Interim 
Committee be enlarged to include consideration 
of trusteeship and administrative matters under 
Articles 16, 17 and 19 of the Charter. 

The representative of Bolivia expressed some 
doubt as to the propriety of basing the esiablish- 
meot of an interim committee on AiticLe 22 of 
the Charter. He therefore submitted a draft pro- 
posal (A/Cl/214), which stated that Article 20 
of the Chatter did not limit the duration of the 
regular annual session of the General Assembly 
and that it was therefore permissible for the Gen- 
eral Assembly not to dose its current session if in 
its opinion circumstances so required. The Boliv- 
ian representative therefore proposed that the 
General Assembly resolve; 

"(a) to divide the present session of tbe General 
Assembly of the United Nations into two pans; 

"(b> to authorize the President of the Assembly to 
adjouro or dose the first part of the second session; 

' (c) to authorize the President of the Assembly and 
the Seccetary-Geneial by common agreement to convoke 
the second part of this session at a suitable date in order 
to enable the General Assembly to cootloue to discharge 
the duties conferred upon it by virtue of Artides 11, 13 
and 14 of the Charter; 

"(d) tbe President of the General Assembly and the 
Secreury-Generai are likewise authorized, if necessary, 
to convoke the First Committee of the Assembly before 
the second part of this session of the General Assembly 
with a view to carrying [on] the latter’s work. . . 

The functions of the First Committee in diis case 
were to be the same as those proposed for the 
Interim Committee in the United States draft 
resoludon. In addition, the First Committee was 
to inform the President of the General Assembly 
and the Secretary-General of its opinion regarding 
'the date for summoning the second part of the 
second session of the General Assembly. It was 
also to study the possibility of establishing a com- 
mittee of the General Assembly on a permanent 
basis and to report and make recommendations 
thereon to the second part of the second session of 
the General Assembly. The representative of Aus- 
tralia proposed (A/Cl/213/Corr.l) that a draft- 
ing sub-committee be appointed "for the purpose 
of examining the United States proposal, any 
amendments thereto, and other proposals on the 
same subject, and reporting thereon to the Com- 
mittee, along with any recommendations it thinks 
fit". 

At IK 78th meeting on Oaobet 18, the First 
Committee adopted the Australian proposal by a 
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vote of 38 to 0, with 4 abstentions. The Chairman 
proposed that the sub-committee be composed of 
the representatives of the following fifteen coun- 
tries: Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia^ France, India, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, U.S5.R., United Kingdom 
and United States. The representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia declared that their 
delegations did not consider it possible to partici- . 
pate in the work of the sub-committee, as they 
were opposed to the United States resolution in 
principle and none of the amendments suggested 
could render it acceptable. The Chairman there- 
fore amended his proposal to the effect that the 
sub-committee should be constituted by the repre- 
sentatives of the thirteen other countries be had 
mentioned, and tltat seats be left open for the 
representatives of the U.S.S.R, and Czechoslovakia. 
This proposal was adopted by a vote of 38 to 0, 
with 3 abstentions. The representatives of the 
U5.S.R. and Czechoslovakia did not take their 
seats during the meetings of the sub-committee. 

Ihe sub-committee held sixteen meetings under 
die ciuirmanship of L B. Pearson (Caruda). It 
adopted the United States draft resolution as a 
basis of discussion and considered the amendments 
which had been submined in the course of the 
general debate in the First Comminee, as well as 
a number of additional amendments. Ac the end 
of its session the sub-committee considered the 
Bolivian proposal by which the General Assembly 
would not be formally adjourned, thereby making 
unnecessary the establishment of an Interim Com- 
mittee. While recognizing certain advantages in 
this method of approach, the maj'ority of the sub- 
committee considered that it gave rise to some legal 
and practical difficulties, and expressed a prefer- 
ence for the United States proposal. The Bolivian 
representative therefore accepted the majority 
view. The sub-committee adopted by 9 votes in 
favor, with 4 abstentions, a resoluuoa wluch its 
Rapporteur (T. Wold, Norway) submitted with 
an explanatory report (A/Cl/240).*® 

The First Committee discussed the sub-commit- 
tee’s report {A/Cl/240) at its 94ih and 95th 
meetings on November 5, and ar its 9(’th and 
97th meetings on November 6 . 

Presenting the sub-committee’s report, the Rap- 
porteur pointed out a number of limitations on 
the Interim Comminee’s functions which the sub- 
committee had adopted and which had not been 
contained in the original United States draft rcso- 
lutioa Thus it was clearly laid down in the reso- 
lution that the Interim Committee was a subsid- 
iary organ of the General Assembly established 


in accordance with Article 22 of the Chatter. It 
was made clear that the Interim Committee would 
only consider a question on the General Assem- 
bly's agenda in pursuance of Articles 11 (2), 14 
Of 35 of the Charter if it had been previously 
determined that the matter was important and 
required preliminary study, this determination to 
be made by a two-thirds majority of the Members 
present and voting. It was further laid down in 
the resolution that the Interim Committee could 
conduct investigations or appoint commissions of 
inquiry only if the decision were taken by a two- 
thirds majority of the Members present and vot- 
ing. In addition, inquiries could not be conduaed 
without the consent of the state oc states in whose 
territory an inquiry was supposed to be conduaed. 

The representatives of Denmark, United States, 
Australia, India, China, Norway, France, United 
Kingdom, Sweden, El Salvador, Netherlands and 
Bolivia expressed the view that the proposal as it 
had emerged from the sub-committee was entirely 
within the limits of the Charter; they would there- 
fore vote in favor of the draft resolution before 
the First Committee. The representatives of the 
U.S.5.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia 
reiterated their opposition to the proposal for the 
establishment of an Interim Committee. The 
changes introduced by the sub-committee, they 
maintained, were only minor and did not change 
the substance of the resolution to which these 
representatives objeaed. They would therefore 
vote against the Sub-committee's draft resolution. 

By a vote of 43 to 6, with 6 abstentions, the 
First Committee adopted the proposal submitted 
by the sub-committee. 

After the vote had been taken, the representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R., the Ukrainian S.SJL, Poland, 
Chechoslovakia, the Byelorussian S.S.R. and Yugo- 
sbvia declared that ffie establishment of an In- 
terim Comminee of the General Assembly was a 
violation of the Charter, which contained no pro- 
vision for the sening up of such an organ, and 
that, because of the illegality of the proposed 
Interim Comminee, their Governments would not 
participate in its work. 

In accordance with rule 112 of the provisional 
rtiles of procedure of the General Assembly, the 
Fifth Comminee has to present a report on the 
budgetary implications of any proposal involving 
expenditure before a vote is taken in plenary 
meeting. Accordingly, the Seaetary-General pre- 
sented a repost (A/C5/209) to the Fifth Com- 
minee in which he estimated the cost of the 
Interim Comminee in 1948 to be $191,000. For 

**For text of the resolution see pp. 80-81. 
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purposes of the estimate the Secretary-General 
assumed that the Interim Committee would meet 
twice a week for 36 weeks and that summary 
records would be prepared and published in the 
five official languages. 

The Fifth Committee considered the Saietaty- 
General's report at its 95tb meeting on Novem- 
ber 10, 1947. The representative of the U55.R. 
stated that his delegation had voted a^inst the 
establishment of an Interim Committee and would 
therefore vote against any appropriation for it. 
The representative of Poland declared that his 
delegation would not participate in the establish- 
ment of an Interim Committee. He reserved the 
right to ask the Secretary-General to ensure that 
no part of Poland's contribution to the United 
Nations budget would be used for the mainte- 
nance of the Interim Committee. The representa- 
tives of Yugoslavia, the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. supported the statement of 
the representative of the U.S.S.R_ 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
proposed that the Fifth Committee inform the 
General Assembly that the expense involved in the 
establishment of the Interim Committee would be 
approximately $180,000 and that the Secretary- 
General's estimates should be transmitted to the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions for detailed study. 

The Fifth Committee adopted the United King- 
dom proposal by a vote of M to 6, with 4 absten- 
tions, and informed the General Assembly ac- 
cordingly (A/463). 

The Advisory Committee subsequently reported 
to the Fifth Committee (A/C.5/215) that it con- 
sidered that an amount of $21,600 included in the 
Secretary-General's estimates for local transpor- 
tation should be eliminated, as the Advisory Com- 
mittee thought that in this case local transport 
‘could be provided from the resources of Members' 
permanent delegations. The Advisory Commit- 
tee recommended chat the balance of the estimates, 
$169,500, be accepted, subject to review by the 
Administration after cxpeiicnce with the Interim 
Committee had been gained. 

Tlie General Assembly considered the reports 
(A/454 and Cort.l; A/463) of the First and Fifth 
Committees at its 110th and llltb plenary meet- 
ings on November 13, 1947. After a lengthy 
discussion in nhich the representatives of the 
United States, the U55.R., Australia, the United 
Kingdom, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Poland, the Byelo- 
niisian S5.R., France, the Ukrainian S5JL, 
Yugoslavia and the Netherlands participated, the 
General Assembly adopted the resolution recom- 


mended by the First Committee by a vote of 41 
to 6, with 6 abstentions. The text of the resolu- 
tiesn (111(11)) is as follows; 

"The General Aaembly, 

"Conscious of the responsibility specifically conferred 
upon It by the Charter in relation to matters concerning 
the maintenance of international peace and security 
(Articles 11 and 35), the promotion of international co- 
operation in the political field (Article I3) and the 
peaceful adjustment of any simations likely to impair the 
geaeral welfare or friendly relations among nations 
(Article 14); 

"Deemtng it necessary for the effective performance 
of these duties to establish an inteiua committee to con- 
sider such matters during the period between the closing 
of the present session and the opening of the next reg- 
ular session of the General Assembly, and report with 
ICS conclusions to the General Assembly, 

"Recognizing fully the primary responsibility of the 
Security Council for prompt and effective action for the 
maintenance of international peace and security (Anicie 
24), 

"Resolves that 

”1. There shall be established, for the period berween 
the closing of the present session and the opening of the 
next regular session of the General Assembly, an Interim 
Commmee on which each Member of the General Assem- 
bly shall have the right to appoint one representative; 

"2. The Inietim Committee, as a subsidiary organ of 
the General Assembly esublished in accordance with 
Anicie 22 of the Charter, shall assist the General Assem- 
bly in the performance of its functions by discharging 
the foUowi&g duties: 

“(a) To consider and report, with Its conclusions, 
CO the General Assembly on such matters as have been 
referred to it by the General Assembly; 

"(b) To consider and report with its conclusions 
to the General Assembly on any dispute or any situa- 
tion which, in virtue of Anicles 11 (paragraph 2), 
14 or 35 of the Charter, has been proposed for in- 
elusion in the agenda of the General Assembly by any 
Member of the United Nations or brought before the 
General Assembly by the Security Council, provided 
the Committee previously determines the matter to be 
both important and requiring preliminary study. Such 
determination shall be made by a majority of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting, unless the 
matter is one referred by the Security Council under 
Article 11 (paragraph 2), in which case a simple ma- 
jority will suffice; 

"(c) To consider, as it deems useful and advisable, 
and report with its conclusions to the General Assem- 
bly on methods to be adopted to give effect to that part 
of Article 11 (paragraph 1), which deals with the 
general principles of co-operation in the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and to that part of 
Article 13 (paragraph la), which deals with the pro- 
motion of international co-operation in the political 
field; 

"(d) To consider, in connexion with any matter 
under discussion by the Interim Committee, whether 
occasion ouy require the summoning of a special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and, if it deems (hat such 
session is required, so to advise the Sectctaty-Genecal 
in order that he may obtain the views of (be Members 
of the United Nations thereon; 
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"(e) To conduct Investigations and appoint com- 
missions of enquiry within the scope of its duties, as it 
may deem useful and necessary, provided that deci- 
sions to conduct such investigations or enquiries shall 
be made by a two-thlids majority of the members pres- 
ent and voting. An investigation or enquiry elsewhere 
than at the headquarters of the United Nations shall 
not be* conducted without the consent of the State or 
States in whose territory it is to take place; 

"(f) To report to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly on the advisability of establishing 
a permanent committee of General Assembly to 
perform the duties of the Interim Committee as stated 
above with any changes considered desirable in the 
light of experience; 

"3. In discharging its duties the Interim Committee 
shall at all times into account the responsibilities of 
the Security Council under the Charter for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security as well as the 
duties assigned by the Charter or by the General Assem- 
bly or by the Swrity Council to other Councils or to 
any committee or commission. The Interim Committee 
shall not consider any matter of which the Security 
Council is seized; 

"4. Subject to paragraphs 2 (b) and 2 (e) above, 
the rules of procedure of the General Assembly shall, so 
far as they ate applicable, govern the proceedings of the 
Interim Gimmittee and such sub-coominees and com- 
missions as it may set up- The Interim Committee shall, 
however, have authority to adopt sUch additional rules 
as it may deem necessary provided that they ate sot m* 
consistent with any of the rules of procedure of the Gen- 
’eral Assembly. The Interim Committee shall be con- 
vened by the Secretary-General not licet chan six weeks 
following the close of the second tegular session of the 
General Assembly. It shall meet as and when it deems 
necessary for the conduct of its business; 

"3. The Secretary-General shall provide the necessary 
facilities and assign appropriate staff z$ requited for the 
work of the Interim Committee, its sub<oninuttees and 
commissions." 

b. The Problem OF THE Independence 
OF Korea 

By letter of Scptetnber 17, 1947 (A/BUR/85), 
the delegation of the United States requested that 
the following item be included in the agenda of 
the second session of the General Assembly; "The 
Problem of the Independence of Korea", 

In the course of the general debate, at the 
82nd plenary meeting of the General Assembly on 
September 17, 1947, the representative of the Unit- 
ed States explained the reasons which had led his 
delegation to request the inclusion of this item in 
the agenda of the second session of the General 
Assembly. At (2airo, in December 1943, he stated, 
the United Kingdom and Qiina had joined in de- 
claring that in due course Korea should become 
free and independent. This multilateral pledge was 
reaffirmed in the Potsdam Declaration of July 
1945, and subscribed to by the U.S.S.R. when it en- 
tered the war against Japan. In Moscow, in Decem- 


ber 1945, the Foreign Ministers of the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and the United States concluded 
an agreement designed to bring about the independ- 
ence of Korea. This agreement was later adhered 
to by the Government of China. It provided for the 
establishment of a temporary trusteeship over 
Korea, A Joint U.S.S.R. -United States Commis- 
sion was to meet in Korea, and through consiJta- 
tion with Korean democratic parties and national 
organizations to decide on methods for establish- 
ing a Provisional Korean Government. The Joint 
Commission was then to consult with that Provi- 
sional Government on methods of giving aid and 
assistance to Korea, any agreement reached to be 
submitted for approval to the four Powers ad- 
hering to the Moscow Agreement. 

The representative of the United States declared 
that for about two years the United States Govern- 
ment had been trying to reach agreement with the 
U.S3.R. Government, through the Joint Commis- 
sion and otherwise, on methods of implementing 
the Moscow Agreement and thus bringing about 
the independence of Korea- These efforts, however, 
had been fruitless and the independence of Korea 
was no further advanced than it was two years be- 
fore. The United States representative asserted 
further that in an effort to make progress the 
United States Government had recently made cer- 
tain proposals designed to achieve the purposes of 
the Moscow Agreement and requested the Powers 
adhering to that Agreement to join in discussion of 
these proposals. China and the United Kingdom 
agreed to this procedure, the United States rep- 
resentative stated, bur the U.S.SJL Government 
did not It appeared evident, therefore, the United 
States representative concluded, that further at- 
tempts to solve the Korean problem by means of 
bilateral negotiations would only serve to delay the 
establishment of an independent and united Korea, 
As a result, the United States delegation had 
brought the question before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. replied that 
while the United States delegation tried to attribute 
to the U.S.S.R. Government the blame for the futil- 
ity of the work of the Joint U.S.S.R.-United States 
Commission on Korea, it was the United States 
Government itself which was responsible for the 
failure of the Commission. The United States pro- 
posal to bring the question before the General As- 
sembly was a violation of the Moscow Agreement. 
The United States w-as attempting to conceal its 
own unilateral and completely unjustifiable actions 
under the prestige of the General Assembly of the 
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United Nations. The representative of the U.S5^ 
therefore objeaed to the inclusion of this item in 
the agenda of the second session of the General 
Assembly. 

The General Gjmmittee considered the quesdon 
of the inclusion of the United States proposal in 
the General Assembly’s agenda at its 38th meet- 
ing on September 21. The representative of the 
U.S.S.R- again expressed opposition to the United 
States proposal, maintaining that the interpretation 
given by the representative of the United States in 
the course of the general debate was incorrect If 
the United States was dissatisfied with the results 
of the negotiations, the proper procedure would 
have been to place the question before the other 
three Powers concerned, namely the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and China. The proposal to place 
the question before the General Assembly was il- 
legal, in view of the fact that there was in existence 
an intematiotul agreement with regard to that 
question. 

^The representative of Poland likewise opposed 
the inclusion of the Korean question in the General 
Assembly's agenda, while the representatives of 
China, Syria and the United Kingdom supponed 
the request of the United States delegation. By a 
vote of 12 to 2, die General Committee recommend- 
ed to the General Assembly to include the United 
States proposal on Korea in its agenda. 

The Geneni Assembly considcied the General 
Committee's recommendation at its 90ch and 91st 
plenary meetings on September 23, 1947. After a 
discussion in which the representatives of the 
U.S.S.R., Australia, the United States, Cbiru and 
the United Kingdom participated, the General As- 
sembly decided by a vote of 41 to 6, with 6 absten- 
tions, to include the item concerning Korea in its 
agenda and referred it to the First Committee for 
consideration and report. 

The First Committee began consideration of the 
Korean question at its 87th meeting on Oaober 
28, 1947. The representative of the United States 
reviewed again the events which had led up to the 
present situation in Korea and which had prompted 
the United States Governmenc to submit the Kore- 
an problem to the General Assembly. He then 
referred to a proposal brought forward by die 
U.S.S.R. delegation on September 26, 1947, that 
Soviet and American troops should be withdrawn 
simultaneously from Korea and that the trusteeship 
system established as a result of the Moscow Agtee- 
ment of 1945 should be abandoned. The represen- 
tative of die United States said that his Govern- 
ment had replied that die withdrawal of troops had 
to form part of the general problem of the estab- 


lishment of an independent government of Korea. 
The United States Government was anxious to 
withdraw its troops from Korea, but such a with- 
drawal must be subsequent to the establishment of 
machinery leading to the forrnation of a single 
governmenc representing the Korean people. 

The representative of the United States there- 
fore submitted a draft resolution (A/Cl/218) 
which provided for elections to be held by the oc- 
cupying Powers in the northern and southern zones 
of Korea and the constitudon of national security 
forces before the withdrawal of the occupation 
troops. The application of that resolhdon should 
be supervised by a United Nations Temporary 
Commission instructed to report to the General 
Assembly. The eleaions should be held very soon, 
if possible before Mardi 31, 1948. Finally, the res- 
olution proposed the election of a Korean National 
Assembly, the formadon by that Assembly of a 
Nadonal Govetoment for the two zones, the as- 
sumption by that Government of the functions of 
the military commanders of the two zones and the 
withdrawal of the occupying forces, all these steps 
to be taken under , the supervision of the United Na- 
tions. The representative of the United States ex- 
pressed the view that this resolution, if adopted, 
would enable the Korean people to elect a stable' 
government with due regard to the obligations un- 
dertaken by the four Great Powers under the Mos- 
cow Agreeroent 

The representarive of the U.S.S.R. stated that his 
delegation still held the view that It was not within 
the competence of the General Assembly to con- 
sider the problem of Korea, but that it was a ques- 
tion to be decided by the states concerned. 

Reviewing the causes for the breakdown of ne- 
gotiations between the United States and the 
U.S5R., the representative of the U.SS.R. stated 
that under the terms of the Moscow Agreement, 
the Joint Soviet-United States Commission was in- 
struaed to seek the co-operation of the Korean 
democratic political panics and social organizations 
with a view to the establishment of a provisional 
democratic government of Korea. The Commission, 
however, had failed to achieve any result in 1946 
b^use of the unwillingness of the Government 
of the United States to arrive at a solution on the 
basis of that Agreement Upon resumption of ne- 
^tiaiions by the Joint Commission in May 1947, 
the U5S.R. delegation proposed that the Commis- 
sion should proceed to consider statements from 
the Korean political parties and social organiza- 
tions and consult them with a view to seleaing 
those to be admitted by the Commission. TIic 
United States delegation, however, refused ro com- 
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ply with the Moscow Agreement regarding the se- 
lection of the political parties and social organiza- 
tions entitled to be heard by the Commission. Sub- 
sequently, in August 1947, the U.S.SR. delegation 
proposed the establishment of a Korean Constitu- 
ent Assembly, consisting of the representatives of 
the democratic political parties and social organiza- 
tions, for the purpose of constituting a Provisional 
Korean Government This proposal likewise was 
rejected by the Government of the United States. 
In September 1947, the U.S.S.E, delegation, in its 
effort to reach an agreement with the United 
States, submitted another compromise proposal 
based upon the Moscow Agreement That offer re- 
mained unanswered. 

In spite of the present attempts of the United 
States to shift the blame for the breakdown of ne- 
gotiations upon the US.S.B-, it had been dearly 
demonstrated that the United States was responsible 
for preventing the creation of a democratic Korean 
Government in accordance with the Moscow Agree- 
ment. 

Although his Government considered that the 
Korean problem, which had been submitted by 
the United States for consideration by the United 
Nations, the U.S.S.R. representative continued, was 
outside the competence of the General Assembly, 
now. that this problem bad been placed on the 
a^nda, the U.S.S.R. delegation would submit pro- 
posals of its own for its solution. 

In the opinion of the U.S.S.R. delegation, Korea 
could not establish its government freely until 
after the complete withdrawal of foreign troops. 
The representative of the U.S.S.R. therefore sub- 
mitted a proposal (A/Ci/232) that the General 
Assembly recommend to the Governments of the 
United States and the U.S.S.R, the simultaneous 
withdrawal of their troops from southern and 
northern Korea, rcspeaively, at the beginning of 
1948, diereby leaving to the Korean people itsdf 
the establishment of a National Government of 
Korea. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. submitted a 
second proposal (A/Cl/229) which provided that, 
inasmuch as the Korean question could not be fair- 
ly resolved without the participation in the discus- 
sion of the representatives of the indigenous pop- 
ulation, the First Committee invite eleaed repre- 
sentatives of the Korean people from northern and 
southern Korea to take part in the discussion of 
this question- (These proposals were advanced 
orally by the representative of the U.S.S.R. at the 
87th meeting of the First Committee. They were 
submitted in writing at the 89th meeting.) 

The First Committee engaged in a preliminary 


discussion of these proposals at its 87th and 88th 
m«tings on Oaober 28. Since the U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution concerning the invjtatlon to eleaed 
Korean representatives to participate in the discus- 
sion was a procedural proposal, the First Commit- 
tee, at the request of the representative of the 
U.S5,R-, agreed to discuss that draft resolution 
fitsc Discussion of the"resolution,and ^endments 
thereto took place at the 89th meeting of the First 
Committee on Oaober 29 and at the 90th and 91st 
meetings on October 30. 

The representatives of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia supported die U.S.S.R. proposal on die 
ground that a broad and objective consideration of 
the problem of the independence of Korea would be 
impossible without the participation of true repre- 
sentatives of the Korean people. They considered 
that die faa that the representatives of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine and of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee had been invited to appear before the First 
Committee when the question of the future govern- 
ment of Palestine was under discussion sec a prec- 
edent in this respea which should be followed. 

The representatives of Canada, Belgium, Aus- 
tralia and the United Kingdom agreed in principle 
that the Korean people should be consult^ They 
considered, however, that it was not praaical to 
invite eleaed representatives to participate in the 
discussion in the First Committee. For such repre- 
senutives to be heard by the General Assembly 
might involve a delay of a year. The representa- 
tives of the four countries mentioned wondered 
whether the First Committee was to adjourn its dis- 
cussion of the Korean question while the repre- 
sentatives were to be’chosen. As the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. had maintained that free elections 
were impossible in the presence of occupation 
troops, opponents of the U.S.S.R. proposal ques- 
tioned further how the UB.S.R. representative pro- 
posed that the representatives which were to take 
part in the Committee's discussion of the Korean 
question should be chosen. It was also maintained 
that the United States draft resolution provided for 
consultation of the Korean people through free 
eleaioQS, so that the U.S.SJI. resolution was really 
superfluous. 

Ac the 89th meeting of the First Committee on 
Oaober 29, the representative of the United States 
submitted an amendment (A/Cl/230) to the 
second U.S3.R. draft resolution (A/Cl/229) pro- 
posing that a United Nations Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea be established to facilitate and expe- 
dite the panicipation of the representatives of the 
Korean people in the consideration of the Korean 
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question and to ensure that the Korean representa- 
tives were in faa duly eleaed by the Korean people 
and not mere appointees of the military authorities 
in Korea, the Commission "to be present in Korea 
with right to travel, observe and consult throughout 
Korea”. It would thus be the Commission rather 
than the First Committee which would hear the 
views of the Korean representatives. 

The representatives of China, the United King- 
dom, Australia, Haiti, Belgium, the Dominican 
Republic and El Salvador supported the United 
States amendment. The representatives of France, 
New Zealand, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the U.S.S.R-, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
considered that the United States amendment really 
pertained to the substance of the United States pro- 
posal submitted at the 87th meeting of the First 
Committee and was nor properly an amendment to 
the U.S.S.R. proposal which related to a matter of 
procedure. The representative of France suggested 
that the representative of the United States with- 
draw his amendment so that an immediate vote 
could be taken on the U S.S.R. proposal. The repre- 
sentative of the U.S S R. and severd ocher represen- 
tatives maintained that the United States amend- 
ment contained the essence of the original United 
States draft resolution, namely the establishment of 
a Tempotary Coctimissioci, and protested against 
any attempt by the United States delegation to setde 
the substance of the question before the Committee 
by an inappropriate rider to a procedural motion. 
TTiey insisted that the United States amendment be 
treated as a separate proposal. 

The representative of China submitted an amend- 
ment f A/C.\/23\) to the United States atnend- 
menr which provided for a change in wording to 
the eifeCT that the Temporary Commission on Ko- 
rea "observe" ( instead of "ensure”) that the Korean 
tepresematives "are" (instead of "will be") in faa 
duly elected by the Korean people. The representa- 
tive of the United States accepted this amendment 

At the 90ch meeting of the First Committee on 
October 30, the representative of the Byelorussian 
S5dl. submitted an amendment (A/C1/2M) to 
the United States amendment to add a provision 
that the elected representatives of the Korean 
people be invited to take part in the consideration 
of the Korean question "in die First Committee and 
at the plenary meetings of the General Assembly". 

At the same meeting the representative of Ac 
Ukrainian S.S.R. submitted a draft resolution 
(A/Cl/233) I'hich provided that the First Com- 
miticc discuss the United States amendment to the 
U55.R. resolution at the time when the substance 
of the Korean question v.ouId be discussed. 


United Nations 

Ac the 91st meeting of the First Committee on 
Oaober 30, the Chairman, at the suggestion of the 
representative of Venezuela, put to a vote the ques- 
tion as to whether Ae United States amendmenc 
to the U.S.S.R. proposal should be considered a sep- 
arate resolution. The Committee decided by 43 
votes to 6, wiA 4 abstentions, Aat Ae United 
States proposal should be regarded as an amend- 
ment to Ae U.S.S.R. proposal. 

The resolution of the representative of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. was then put to a vote and was re- 
jeaed by a voce of 40 to 6, wiA 5 abstentions. The 
Byelorussian amendment to Ae United States 
amendinent was rejeaed by a vote of 36 to 6, wiA 

9 abstentions. 

The representatives of Yugoslavia, the U.S.S.R., 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. and Poland stated that, as the Korean 
question could not properly be discussed in the 
First Committee and the Geneial Assembly wiA- 
out participation of Korean representatives, Aey 
were unable to take part in the voting on Ae 
United States amendment. 

Voting paragraph by paragraph, Ae First Com- 
mittee then adopted the U.S.S.R. proposal as 
amended ’by Ae representative of Ae United 
States. The amended text as a whole was adopted 
by a vote of 41 to 0, with 7 abstentions. The orig- 
inal U.S.SR. text concerning the participation of 
eleaed Korean representatives in the General As- 
sembly’s discussion (A/C.1/229) was also put to 
a vote and was rejected by 35 voces to 6, with 

10 abstentions. 

The representative of Ae U.S.S.R. declared Aat 
if a Commission on Korea were to be set tip after 
Ac General Assembly had considered the question, 
without partidpation in the discussion of repre- 
sentatives of the Korean people, the U.S.S-R. would 
not be able to take part in the work of the Com; 
mission. He then submitted a draft resolution 
(A/CI/235) proposing that examination of Ae 
Korean question be deferred. This resolution was 
rejeaed by a vote of 33 to 6, with 12 abstentions. 
After this voce had been taken the First Commit- 
tee resumed debate on the substantive resolutions 
of the United States (A/Cl/218) and the 
U.S.S.R. (A/Cl/232). 

The representatives of Philippines, France, Can- 
ada, hfexico, NeAerlands, El Salvador and Qiina 
expressed themselves in favor of the United States 
proposal. It was pointed out Aat there was general 
agreement concerning the objeaive of immediate 
independence for Koret The disagreement was 
merely concerned with the procedure to be fol- 
lowed. The United States resolution recommended 
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the holdiDg of clcalons under the observation of a 
United Nations organ as a step leading towards the 
independence of Korea and, finally, withdrawal of 
troops, while the U.S5.R. proposal recommended 
the immediate withdraw'al of troops and the hold- 
ing of unsupervised cleaions. Representatives sup- 
porting the United States proposal considered that 
withdrawal of all occupation troops from Korea 
before the people had had time to take over the 
government would create a vacuum and would lead 
to chaos and disunity. The argument that eleaions 
could not be held freely in the presence of foreign 
troops was not considered valid. The presence of 
a United Nations Gimmission would guarantee that 
the elections would be held freely while the presence 
of the occupation forces would maintain order un- 
til the Koreans could organize their own security 
forces. It was not certain, the representatives favor- 
ing the United States proposal considered, that a 
mete withdrawal of occupation troops would lead 
to the establishment of an independent Korean 
Government. Adoption of the U.S.S.R. proposal, 
therefore, might prevent the parties to the Moscow 
Agreement from fully discharging the responsi- 
bility they had assumed to ensure the full* inde- 
pendence of Korex 

The representatives of the U.S.S.IL, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R. and Poland opposed the United States 
resolution and supported the U.S£.R. proposal for 
Immediate witlidrawal of all occupation forces. 
They maintained that it was impossible to hold free 
cleaions in the presence of foreign troops. The 
United States, it was charged, wished to prevent 
free cleaions in order to perpetuate its reaaionaty 
policy in Korea. The United States desired to es- 
tablish a puppet government which would be un- 
der the domination of the United States. The 
United States, it was charged further, was respon- 
sible for the failure of the Joint U.S.SJl.-Uoucd 
States Commission to accomplish its purpose. Un- 
der the terms of the Moscow Agreement the Gov- 
ernments of the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
had taken it upon themselves to consult with 
democratic panics and social organizations. The 
representative of the United States in the Joint 
Commission, howo'cr, had insisted upon consulta- 
tions with antt*democratic ponies and organiza- 
tions, which, moreover, had fought against the 
Moscow Agreement. On the other hand, the 
United States objeaed to consultations with truly 
democratic panics and organizations. 

Contrasting the state of affairs in northern and 
southern Korea, the representatn es supporting the 
U.S.S.B.. proposal maintained that the United States 


authorities in southern Korea had suppressed every 
attempt at demoaatic reform. The so-called Legis- 
lative Council of Southern Korea did not contain 
any representatives of the workers or peasants, but 
• was composed of landowners, high officials, for- 
mer collaborators and other reaaionaries. More 
than half of its members were appointed and the 
remainder had been elected as a result of violence 
and coercion. There had been no agrarian reforms, 
taxation was heavy, and labor legislation was prac- 
tically non-existenr. Terrorist organizations of the 
right attacked trade-union leaders, democratic news- 
papers were suppressed and there was widespread 
persecution of democratic leaders, so that there were 
tens of thousands of internees in camps in southern 
Korea— even more than under the Japanese occupa- 
tion. The same thing had happened in southern 
Korea as wTis happening in Greece. The Japanese 
collaborators, traitors and quislings were left free 
and in positions of honor, while the true democrats 
were kept under constant terror. 

In northern Korea, on the other hand, it was 
maintained, great demoaatic reforms had been 
carried out EleaoraJ people's committees were 
aeated, universal suffrage and the seaet ballot 
were introduced, women were given equal rights 
and illiteracy was being eliminated. Agrarian re- 
forms were undertaken, allotting to the Korean 
people land which had belonged to Japanese col- 
onists. Former Japanese commercial and industrial 
enterprises were nationalized and transferred to the 
Korean people. Social legislation had been enaaed 
which had greatly improved die position of the 
workers. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. and those sup- 
porting his proposal considered that the establish- 
ment of a commission to supervise eleaions was an 
unjustified interference in the internal affairs of 
the Korean people. *016 only guarantee of free and 
fair eleaions would be a withdrawal of all occupa- 
tion forces, as proposed by the representative of 
the U.S.S.R-, allowing the Korean people to or- 
ganize their own government on a demoaatic 
basis. 

The representative of Egj'pt stated that he would 
support the proposal for withdrawal of all occupa- 
tion troops. 

Tlie representative of India stated that the 
U.S.S.R. proposal for die immediate witlidrawal of 
occupation forces could, in his view, lead only to 
confusion, since there was no Korean Govcrnmenc 
which could uke over the administration of the 
oouniiy. On the other hand, the United States pro- 
posal that the National Gosetomenc, when con- 
stituted, should form its own national security 
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forces and then arrange for the simultaneous with- 
drawal of the occupation troops seemed to him to 
be unduly vague. Coc^equetitly, he proposed* as a 
compromise between the two proposals, that the 
following procedure be observed: (1) A general 
election should be held, not on a zonal basis but 
on a national basis under the conuol of the United 
Nations Temporary Commission, so as to remove 
the political and moral barrier which had been 
created by the division of the country. (2) It was 
important that the election should be held on the 
basis of adult suffrage without any political discrim- 
ination and by secret ballot, in order to avoid any 
attempt to deny the vote to certain classes of people 
classified as undemocratic ( 3 ) The National As- 
sembly should meet immediately after it had been 
elected to form a National Government. (4) Tbe 
National Government, immediately upon its forma- 
tion, should constitute its own national security 
forces and dissolve all military and semi-miUtaty 
formations not included therein. (5) A definite 
time-limit should be fixed for the withdrawal of 
occupation troops. 

Ac the 92nd meeting of the First Committee on 
November 4, the representative of the United States 
introduced a revised draft resolution (A/C/218/- 
Rev. 1 ) taking into account the resolution adopted 
by the First Committee at its 91sc meeting on 
October 30/^ and also incorporating suggestions 
made by several delegations, and in particular the 
suggestions of the representative of India. While 
expressing satisfaction chat the United States dele- 
gation had accepted his principal suggestions, the 
representative of India noted that the United Sates 
draft resolution provided that the eleaions be con- 
ducted by the occupying Powers. He considered 
that in this case the elections would probably be 
held on a zonal basis, and not on a national basis, 
as he had suggested. He therefore submitted an 
amendment (A/Cl/237) to the United Sates 
proposal to omit reference to the "occupying 
Powers’’. 

Two ocher amendments were submitted. An 
amendment proposed by the representative of the 
Philippines (A/C.1/236) provided that the Gen- 
eral Assembly call upon all Members of the United 
Nations to refrain from interfering In the affairs 
of the Korean people during the interim period 
prepaatory to the establishment of Korean in- 
dependence, except in pursuance of the decisions 
of the General Assembly; and thereafter to refrain 
completely from any and all acts derogatory to the 
independence and sovereignty of Korea. An ameod- 
metic proposed by China (A/Cl/238) provided 
that the withdrawal of the cxrcupation forces shouldj 


be arranged "in consultation with the four Powers 
parties to the Moscow Agreement”. 

At the 94th meeting of the First Committee on 
November 5, 1947, the Chairman put the U.S.S.R. 
resolution to the vote. It was rejected by a vote 
of 20 to 6, with 7 abstentions. 

The First Committee then adopted the Philippine 
amendment to the United States resolution by a 
vote of 34 to 0, with 3 abstentions. 'The amendment 
submitted by the representative of India was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 34 to 0, with 4 abstentions. 

The representative of China withdrew his amend- 
ment providing for consultation with the Powers 
parties to the Moscow Agreement In arranging for 
the withdrawal of occupation forces and submitted 
an alternative amendment providing for consulta- 
tion with the United Nations Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea. A second amendment submitted by 
the representative of China provided for some 
drafting changes which were fuithei modified at 
the suggestion of the representative of France. 'The 
representative of the United States accepted these 
amendments. The first Chinese amendraeot was 
adopted by the Flcst Committee by a vote of 30 to 
0, with 7 abstentions. 'The second amendment, as 
modified by the representative of France, was 
adopted by a vote of 44 to 0, with 4 abstentions. 

The representative of the United States then 
suggested chat the Temporary Commission on 
Korea be composed as follows: Australia, Canada, 
China, El Salvador, France, India, Philippines, 
Syria and Ukrainian S.S.R. The represenative of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. declared that his Government 
would not participate in the work of the Commis- 
sion, as representatives of Korea had not been in- 
vited to attend the Committee’s debate. 

The First Committee adopted the United Sates 
resolution as a whole, including the amendments 
previously voted, by a vote of 46 to 0, with 4 ab- 
stentions. 

The representatives of the U.S.S.R., the Ukrain- 
ian S S.R., Poland, the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czedioslovakia and Yugoslavia did not take part 
in the voting on the United States resolution and 
amendments thereto, because they considered that 
the absence of. elected representatives of the 
Koceaa people at a time when questions affeaing 
the independence of their country were being dis- 
cussed contravened the provisions of the Charter 
and the right of self-determination of peoples. 

In accordance with rule 112 of the provisional 
rules of the General Assembly, the Fifth Commit- 
tee has to submit a report to the General Assembly 

•For the test of the resolution as amended by the First 
Committee, see p. 88. 
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oa the financial implications of proposal 
involving expenditure. On November 8, 1947, the 
Secretary-General submined to the Fifth G>m- 
mittee a report (A/C5/208) in which he esti- 
mated the cost of the Temporary Oammission on 
Korea to be $79,550 in 1947 and $433,820 in 
1948. This estimate was based on the assumption 
that the Qjmmission would function from De- 
cember 1, 1947, to December 31, 1948, that its, 
headquarters would be in Seoul, Korea, but that 
the Commission and Secretariat staff would be re- 
quired to travel extensively within Korea. The 
Secretary-General estimated that a staff of 25 
persons would be sent from headquarters and that 
additional personnel, locally recruited, would be 
needed from time to time to the extent of eight 
full-time posts. Replacements would need to be 
found for the staff members sent from head- 
quarters. 

The Fifth Committee considered the Secretary- 
General’s report at its 95th and 9dth meetings on 
November 10 and 11, 1947. The representative 
of the U.S.S.R. stated that his delegation would 
vote against any expenditures for the proposed 
Temporary Commission on Korea. Since the posi- 
tion of the U.S5B- delegation had been stated 
dearly in the First Committee, the representative 
of the U£.S.R. would not participate in a detailed 
analysis of the budgetary estimates for the Tempo- 
rary Commission. The representative of Poland 
stated that he reserved the right of his delegation 
to ask the Secretary-General that the Polish con- 
tribution should not be used for the purpose of 
subsidizing this Temporary Commission and that, 
if an appropriation for this item were induded 
in the total budget of the United Nations, his 
delegation would not be able to vote for the budget. 
The representatives of Yugoslavia, the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. associated them- 
selves with the views of the U.S.S.R. delegation. 

A number of delegations raised the question of 
payment of travel expenses and subsistence allow- 
ances for the members of the proposed Temporary 
Commission on Korea, as no item for the payment 
of such expenditures had been included in the 
Secretary-General’s estimates. The Assistant Sec- 
retary-General for Administrative and Financial 
Services informed the Fifth Comminee that should 
it decide to indude the cost of travel and subsist- 
ence at the rate of $20 per diem for one represent- 
ative and one alternate fot each of the nine 
members of the Commission, as had been done 
in the case of the Special Committee on the Greek 
Question, the increased cost would be $37,800 
for 1947, and $131,760 for 1948, bringing the 


total cost for 1S>47 to $117,350 and for 1948 to 
$565,580. 

On the motion of the reprKentative of the 
United Kingdom, the Fifth Committee agreed by 
a vote o^ 27 to 6, with 5 abstentions, that the cost 
of the proposal to establish a Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea would be approximately $100,000 
for 1947 and $550,000 for 1948. The Fifth Com- 
mittee informed the General Assembly accordingly 
(A/461) and referred the Secretary-General’s esti- 
mates to the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions for further study 
and report. 

The Advisory Committee subsequently reported 
(A/C5/216) to the Fifth Committee that it con- 
sidered that 100-per-cenc replacement of head- 
quarters staff would probably not be required and 
that the total estimates, theiefoie, could be re- 
duced to $76,550 in 1947 and $401,520 in 1948. 
If it should be decided that the United Nations 
should pay the travel and subsistence expenses of 
one representative and one alternate from each 
state represented on the Commission, the total 
estimates would amount to $114,350 in 1947 and 
$553,280 in 1948.« 

Ac its lllth and I12ch plenary meetings on 
November 13 and 14, the General Assembly con- 
sidered the First Committee’s report (A/447) 
and the resolution recommended by the Committee 
for adoption by the General Assembly, as well as 
the Fifth Committee’s report (A/461) concerning 
the financial implications of the establishment of 
a Temporary Commission on Korea. At the 112th 
plenary meeting the representative of the U.S5.R. 
resubmitted his proposal, previously rejected by 
the First Committee, for Ae simultaneous with- 
drawal of U.S.S.R. and United States troops from 
Korea early in 1948 (A/477). 

After a discussion in which the representatives 
of U.S5Jh, United States, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Byelorussian S.S.R., Panama, Poland, 
Norway and Ukrainian S.S.R. participated, the 
General Assembly adopted by a vote of 43 to 0, 
with 6 abstentions, the resolution recommended 
by the First Comminee. 'The representatives of the 
U5SR,, Czechoslovakia, the Byelorussian SS.R. 
and Poland had previously announced that they 
svould not participate in the vote. The General 
Assembly then rejected the US5.R. proposal by a 
vote of 34 to 7, with l6 abstentions. 

The text of the resolution (112(11) ) adopted 
by the General Assembly at Its 112th plenary 
meeting on November 14 follows; 


•tJoacerning budget appropriation, sec pp. 155-57. 
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A 

"Inajtnuch at the Korean question which is before the 
General Assembly is primarily a matter for the Korean 
people itself and concerns its freedom and independence, 
and 

"Recognizing that this question cannot be correctly 
and fairly resolved without the participation of represen* 
tatives of the indigenous population, 

"The General Assembly 

"I. Resohes that elected representatives of the Korean 
people be invited to take part ui the consideration of the 
question; • 

"2. Further resolves that in order to facilitate and 
expedite such participation and to observe that die 
Korean representatives are in fact duly elected by the 
Korean people and not mere appointees by military 
authorities in Korea, there be forthwith established a 
United Nations Tempoiary Commission on Korea, to be 
present in Korea, with tight to travel, observe and con- 
sult throughout Korea. 

B 

*'The General Assembly, 

"Recognizing the urgent and rightful claims to inde* 
pefldence of the people of Korea; 

"Believing that the national independence of Korea 
should be te-estahlisbed and all occupying fotces then 
withdrawn at the earliest practicable date; 

"Recalling its previous conclusion chat the freedom and 
Independence of the Korean people cannot be correctly 
or fairly resolved without the participation of tepresenta* 
tives of the Korean people, and its decision to establish a 
United Natlont ^mmission on Korea (hereinafter 
called the ''Commission") for the purpose of facilitaung 
and expediting such participation by elected represeota* 
tives of the Korean people, 

"1. Decides that the Commission shall consist of rep* 
resentatives of Australia, Canada, China, £1 Salvador, 
France, India, Philippines, Syria, Ukrainian Soviet Social* 
Isc Kepublic; 

"2. Recommends that the elections be held not later 
than 31 March 1948 on the basis of adult suffrage and 
by secret ballot to choose representatives with whom the 
Commission snay consult tending the prompt attain- 
ment of the freedom and independence of the Korean 
people and which representatives, constituting a National 
Assembly, may establish a National Government of 
Korea. The number of representatives from each voting 
area or 2 one should be proportionate to the population, 
and the elections should be under the observation of the 
Commission; 

"3. Further recommends that as soon as possible after 
the elections, the National Assembly should convene and 
form a National Government and notify the Commission 
of its formation; 

"4. Further recommends that Immediately upon the es- 
ublishment of a National Government, that Govetnment 
should, in consultation with the Commission: (a) con- 
stiiute its own national security forces and dissolve all 
military or semi-military formations not included therein; 
(b) take over the functions of governnaeot from the 
military commands and civilian authorities of north and 
south Korea, and (c) arrange with the occupying Powers 
for the complete withdrawal from Korea of their armed 
forces as early as practicable and if possible within ninety 
days; 

“5. Resolves that the Commission shall facilitate and 
expedite the fulhlment of the foregoing programme for 


the attaiomcat ,of the national independence of Kotea 
and withdrawal of occupying forces, taking into account 
its o!»ervatioDS and consultations in Korea. The Com- 
mission shall report, with its conclusions, to the General 
Assembly and may consult with the Interim Committee 
(if one be established) with respect, to the application of 
this resolution in the light of developments; 

"6. Calls upon the Member States concerned to afford 
every assistance and facility to the Commission In the 
fuIRImentof its responsibilities; 

"7. Calls upon all Members of the United Nations to 
refrain from interfering in the affairs of the Korean 
people during the interim period preparatory to the es- 
tablishment of Korean independence, except in pursuance 
of the decisions of the General Assembly; and there- 
after. to refrain completely from any and all acts deroga-* 
lory to the independence and sovereignty of Korea." 

i. Measures to be Taken against 
Propaganda and the Inciters of a 
New War 

In the course of the general debate, at the 84th 
plenary meeting of the General Assembly, on 
September 18, 1947, the representative of the 
US5.3t stated that his delegation believed it 
necessary to raise before the General Assembly 
the important question of measures to be taken 
against the steadily jocteasing propaganda in 
favor of a new war. The war psychosis, which, 
the representative of the U3.S.R. declared, was 
being instigated by militarist and expansionist 
cirdcs in certain countries, and particularly In 
the United States, was continually spreading and 
assuming a more threatening character. All means 
of psychological influence were being used — news- 
papers, magazines, radio and films — with the aim 
of preparing world public opinion for a new war. 
But the purpose of all this propaganda was the 
same, namely to justify the furious armament race 
which was being carried on by the United States, 
including the production of atomic weapons; to 
justify the limitless desires of influentid cirdes 
in the United States to carry out its expansionist 
plans, the keystone of which was a senseless plan 
of vwirld domination. ' i 

The warmongers were indulging in propaganda 
about the alleged necessity of fighting a war danger 
supposed to come from other countries. They 
were ttying to frighten people by vicious fabrica- 
tions about alleged preparations by the U.S.S.R 
to attack the United States, although they knew 
only too well that the U S S.R. was not threatening 
an attack on any country, but on the contrary, 
was devoting all its forces to the cause of re- 
habilitation of the areas destroyed or damaged 
by the war and that the whole population of the 
U5SR. — ^workers, peasants, intellectuals — unani- 
mously condemned any attempt to bring about a 
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new war. Although the U.S.S.R. was engaged ex- 
clusively in the work’ of peaceful reconstruction, 
the warmongers stubbornly preached that a new 
war was inevitable in order to forestall the alleged 
aggressive policies 'of the U5.S.R. and of other 
eastern European countries. 

Contending that preparation for a new war had 
already passed the stage of propaganda, the rep- 
resentative of the U.S S.R. stated that military 
and technical measures were being put into effect, 
such as the construction of new military bases, the 
redeployment of armed forces in accordance with 
the plans of future military operations, and the 
manufacture of new armaments on an expanded 
scale. Simultaneously, military blocs and so-called 
agreements for mutual defence were being con- 
cluded and measures for the unification of arma- 
ments were being elaborated. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
the representative of American capitalist monop- 
olies were most active m the promotion of war 
propaganda and he cited figures to show huge 
profits made by American corporations during the 
war. Having secured decisive influence during the 
war, the capitalist monopolies had retained this 
influence The thousands of millions of govern- 
mental subsidies and protection which the mo- 
nopolies enjoyed were facilitated by their dose 
conneaion with senators and members of the Gov- 
ernment, many of whom were officials in the mo- 
nopolistic corporations. 

The quest of the capitalist monopolies for 
profits, the efforts made to preserve and expand at 
all costs those branches of war industry which 
enable them to make large profits, could not but 
influence the direction of the foreign policy and 
strengthen the military expansionist and aggressive 
tendencies of this policy to satisfy the ever-growing 
appetites of the industrial monopolist cirdes. Such 
was the fertile ground for war propaganda. The 
exponents of that propaganda were not only high- 
ranking representatives of influential American 
industrial and military circles, influential organs of 
the press and highly placed politicians, but also 
official representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment. In this connection he named some highly 
responsible American officials who, he stated, had 
no scruples, not only in making delibcratdy 
slanderous attacks on the Soviet Union and the 
countries with new democracies, but 'also urged 
systematically the inevitability and necessity of a 
new war. 

The representative of the U.S.S.IL also stated 
that large press organs, owned or controlled by 
American capitalists, were waging war propaganda. 


and that various scientific institutions and universi- 
ties in the United States were also guilty of spread- 
ing such propaganda. The most important thing 
was not that such propaganda was made, but that 
it met with no teal rebuff, thus encouraging the 
instigators of a new war to still further provoca- 
tions. 

American reactionaries, however, were not alone 
in their efforts, the representative of the U.S5.R. 
declared. Certain British circles were also working 
against the cause of peace and a warmongering 
campaign had been carried on for a long time in 
Tufk^. This "provocative hubbub” was being 
vigorously supported by the Greek reactionary 
press. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. considered it 
a matter of urgency that the United Nations should 
adopt measures directed against war propaganda. 
He therefore submitted the following draft resolu- 
tion (A/BUR/86) for consideration by the 
General Assembly: 

”1. The Untied Nations condemn the criminal propa- 
ganda /or a new war carried on by reactionary circles in 
a number of countries and, in pattlcular, in the United 
Suies of America, Turkey and Greece, by the dissemina- 
tion of all types of fabrications through the press, radio, 
cinema, and public speeches, containing open appeals for 
aggression against the peace-loving democratic countries. 

"2. The United Nations regard the Toleration of, 
and-^veo more so — support for this type of propaganda 
for a new war, which will ineviubly become the third 
world war, as a violation of the obligation assumed by 
the Members of the United Nations whose Chatter falU 
upon them 'to develop friendly relations among nations 
bued on respect for the principle of equal eights and self- 
determination of peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace' and not to en- 
danger 'international peace and security, and justice' 
(Article 1, paragraph 2; Article 2, paragraph 3). 

"J. The United Nations deem it essential that the 
Governments of all countries be called upon to prohibit, 
on paio of criminal penalties, the carrying on of war 
propaganda in any form, and to take measures with a 
view to the prevention and suppression of war propa- 
ganda as anti-social activity endangering the vital interests 
and well-being of the peace-loving nations. 

"4. The United Natrons affirm the necessity for die 
speediest implementation of the decision taken by the 
General Assembly on 14 December 1946 on the reduc- 
tion of armaments," and the decision of the General 
Assembly of 24 January 1946 concerning the exclusion 
from national armaments of the atomic weapon and all 
otbet main types of armaments designed for mass destruc- 
tion," and considers that the implementation of these 
decisions is in the interests of all peace-loving nations 
and would be a most powerful blow at propaganda and 
the inciters of a new war.” 

At its 38th meeting on September 21, 1947, the 

"Resolution 41 (I): See Yearbook of the United 
Nylons, 1946~47, p. 139. 

’^es^ution 1 (1) : See ibid., p. 64. 
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General Committee decided imanimonsly and with- 
out discussion to recommend that the U^.S.R. pro- 
posal be included in the agenda of the second 
session of the General Assembly. The General 
Assembly adopted the General Committee's recom- 
mendation at its 91st plenary meeting on Septem- 
ber 23, 1947, and referred the U^.S.R. proposal 
to the First Committee for consideration and 
report. 

The First Committee considered the matter at its 
79th meeting on October 22, its 80th and 81st 
meetings on October 23, its 82nd and 83rd meet- 
ings on Oaober 24, its 85th meeting on October 
25 and its 86th meeting on October 27. 

Opening the discussion at the 79th meeting of 
the First Committee on October 22, 1S)47, the 
representative of the U.SS.R. stated that various 
reasons had been invented to oppose the U.S.S.R. 
proposal by rcaaionaries who saw their warmong- 
ering business endangered. For instance, the sup- 
pression of war propaganda by law was declared 
incompatible with fundamental human rights and 
with freedom of speech and of the press. The 
instigation of war, however, the representative of 
the U.S5.R. considered, was a aime against hu- 
manity and must not be masked by the cry that 
censorship was incompatible with human rights. 
The leg^ suppression of war propaganda had 
nothing to do with freedom of the press or demo- 
cratic rights. A free press in civilized countries 
did not preclude limitations imposed in the in- 
terest of society, public morals and public welfare. 
Hence, the assertion that the legal suppression of 
war propaganda violated democratic principles was 
inadmissible and was a mete pretext to justify 
unwillingness to put an end to such propaganda. 

The majotity of repxesematives agreed that 
the United Nations should condemn war propa- 
ganda because such propaganda was detrimental to 
friendly relations among nations. They objected, 
however, to the form of the U.S.S.R. resolution. 
The terms of that resolution and the vehement 
arguments of the U.S.S.R. representative in its sup- 
port, it was maintained, were in direct conaadic- 
tion with the aims of the resolution. It appeared, 
certain delegates opposing the U S5 R. tesolutioti 
contended, that the U.S S.R. delegation was more 
interested in the propaganda value of its resolution 
than in curing the evil itself. The U55.R. resolu- 
tion, it was objected further, contained an unjusti- 
fied attack against certain countries. The represent- 
atives of the United States, Turkey and Greece in 
particular protested against the accusations brougbc 
forward against their countries. 

As to the proposal that the United Nations call 


upon the governments of ail countries to prohibit, 
on pain of criminal penalties, the carrying on of 
war propaganda, it was maintained that sudi a 
provision constituted a violation of the freedom of 
the press, and the majority of representatives as- 
serted that their governments would not tolerate a 
form of censorship, such as this proposal implied. 
In denMaatic countries widi an uncontrolled press, 
it was maintained, self-discipline and not coercion 
must form the basis of control While it was ad- 
mitted that certain individuals or newspapers 
might abuse their freedom. It was charged that the 
press of the U.S.S.R. and of other Eastern European 
countries had engaged in a violent campaign of 
propaganda against the United States and countries 
of Western Europe. Such propaganda, it was main- 
tained, was of a much mote serious nature, foe 
under a system where the government controlled 
the press, such propaganda could not be engaged 
m without the consent or direct support of the 
government concerned. Opponents of the U.S.S.R- 
proposal also pointed out the difficulty of defining 
warmongering- They questioned whether any 
aiticism of the U.SS.R. was to be prohibited as 
war propaganda, while the U.S.S.R. press was to be 
petmitt^ to engage in violent aiticism of the 
alleged warmongers. The accusations directed 
against the United Stares and certain other coun- 
tries, it was maintained, were but another form 
of war propaganda. 

As to the last paragraph of the U5.S.R. resolu- 
tion, it was maintained that there was no relation 
between the question of war propaganda and the 
question of disarmament and atomic control The 
implementation of the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tions 1(1) of January 24 and 41 (I) of December 
14, 1946, concerning atomic control and disarma- 
ment, was entrusted to the Atomic Energy G)m- 
mission and' the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments. If the work of these bodies had not 
been more successful to date, this was to a con- 
siderable extent, it was charged, the fault of the 
U.SS.R. itself, which had not agreed to any system 
of effeaive international control. 

”1116 representatives of Poland, the Ukrainian 
SS.R., Yugoslavia, the Byelorussian SE.R. and 
Czechoslovakia supported the U.SSJI. resolution. 
They maintained that it would be a mistake to dis- 
miss the arguments advanced by the U.S.S.R. and 
that positive action should be t^en for the prohi- 
bition of war propaganda. The US S.R. proposal, 
they considered, was not intended to interfere with 
freedom of the press. It merely called for con- 
certed action to prevent flagrant abuses of it. 
Although many representatives had asserted that 
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their governments would not tolerate censorship 
of the press, the representatives supporting the 
U5^.R. proposal maintained that in capitalist 
countries a few large corporations owned or con- 
trolled the press and imposed, in some cases, a 
censorship more stringent than that which might 
be imposed by governments in the interests of 
the general welfare. A certain amount of govern- 
mental control over the press was considered neces- 
sary and desirable to prevent abuses and to ensure 
the dissemination of true facts. 

As to the last paragraph of the U5.S.R. resolu- 
tion it was maintained that moral and material, 
disarmament should proceed together and that 
consequently there was a link between the pro- 
posal that war propaganda be curbed and the 
implementation of the disarmament resolutiotL 

A number of representatives, and in particular 
the United Stat« representative, consideied that 
the U.S5.R. resolution should be rejected and that 
the First Committee should not give it so much 
recognition as to amend it, because it diverted 
attention from the real task before the United 
Nations, which was to remove the causes of war. 
If there was intemperate and provocative talk, 
this was but a superficial symptom of the dash 
of national interests which was hindering the 
development of the United Nations. The proper 
solution therefore was to pursue the practical pro- 
gram of establishing collective security and of 
economic and social reconstrualon. 

Other representatives, however, maintained that 
it tsould be undesirable for the First Committee to 
adopt a purely negative attitude with regard to 
the U55 .il proposal just because certain parts of 
it were not acceptable. The subject with which 
it dealt, these representatives considered, was of 
such importance that the General Assembly should 
adopt a positive resolution, which would show 
the world that the United Nations was doing 
cterything humanly possible to avert the tragedy 
of a third world war. Hence the representatives 
of Australia, Caruda and France submitted alrer- 
native proposals. 

Ac the 79th meeting of the First Committee on 
October 22, the representative of Australia sub- 
mitted the following proposal (A/C.1/219) in 
the form of an amendment to the U55.R. draft 
resolution: 

"Wbertai in the Charter of the United Natroiu the 
peoples express their determirution to save succeeding 
geneiations frewa the scourse of war, which twice in ooi 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and to 
unite our strength to maintain international peace and 
securitr; and 

it is the intention of the Quner that armed 


force shall not be used, save In the common Interest for 
the suppression of acts of aggression through the machlo- 
ei 7 of die Sccuilty Council, ot in exercise of the Inherent 
right of Individual or collective self-defense against an 
armed attack until the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to maintain international peace and 
security; and 

"Whereas the Chaner also calls not only for the pro- 
motion of universal respect for, but also observance of,' 
fundamental freedoms including freedom of expression, 
all Members having pledged themselves In Article 56 to 
take joint and separate action for such observance of 
fundamental freedoms, 

"The General Assembly 

** 1 . Condemns all forms of propaganda, in whatsoever 
country conducted, designed to encourage any aa of 
aggression or the use of any measures for the purpose of 
aggiesston. 

"2. Condemns all forms of propaganda, in whatsoever 
country conducted, which falsely imputes to officials or 
other responsible persons of any nation the desire of en- 
couraging any aa of aggression or the use of any measures 
foe the purpose of aggression. 

"3. Requests the Government of each Member to ralfi» 
appropriate steps to counter all such propaganda, not by 
resorting to any form of censorship of organs of expres- 
sion, but 

■■(a) by uking positive measures to encourage the 
fair and accurate reporting of official and other state- 
ments affecting iocernatiooal relations made by officials 
or other responsible persons whether of the Member 
or of any other nation; 

**(b) by encouraging the disseminatloa of all tn- 
formation designed to give expression to the undoubted 
desire of all peoples to avoid a third world war. 

■’4. Directs that this resolution be communicated to 
(he forthcoming Confeteoce on Freedom of laformatlon, 
with a recommendation that the Conference seek to devise 
practical methods for carrying out the purposes of this 
resolution.” 

At the 81st meeting of the First Committee on 
October 23, the representative of Canada submitted 
a draft resolution (A/Cl/220) which provided 
that "the United Nations condemn all propaganda 
inciting to aggressive war or civil strife which 
might lead to war, and urge Members to promote, 
by all means of publicity and propaganda available 
to them, friendly relations among nations on the 
basis of the Purposes and Principles of the Charter". 

At the 83rd meeting of the First Committee on 
Oaober 24, the representative of France submitted 
a draft resolution (A/Cl/221) which contained 
a somewhat shorter preamble than the Australian 
resolution and which provided that 
'The General Assembly . . . 

"1. Condemns all nunifestatioos and all propaganda, 
in all countries and in any form, likely to provoke or 
encourage threats to the peace; 

"2. Expresses the hope that the Conference on Free- 
dom of lofonnation to be held In 1948 will smdy the 
present resolution and make recommendations tbereoiL’' 
At the same meeting the representative of 
Venezuela submitted a proposal (A/Cl/223) 
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that a sub-committee be established to study ibe 
various proposals which had been submitted and 
to submit a draft resolution harmoniaihg the 
various points of view. 

The representatives of Canada, the United 
States, Greece and the United Kingdom opposed 
the establishment of a sub-Committee. Ibqr be- 
lieved that a vote should be taken on the IJ.S.S.R. 
proposal. If the latter were not adopted a drafting 
sub-committee might be established to co-ordinate 
the proposals of the representatives of Canada, 
Australia and France. The representative of Tur- 
key expressed the view that the U.S.S JL resolution, 
because of its political character, could not be 
examined by a sub-committee, which was neces- 
sarily technical in charactet. 

The representative of the U.S S.R. considered 
that all resolutions which bad been submitted 
should be examined togethet by a sub-commuiee 
in order to work out a common text. He indicated 
that the U.S.S.R. delegation would, for example, 
be prepared to give favorable consideration to the 
first paragraph of the French resolution. 

At its 85th meeting on Oaober 25, the First 
Committee voted on the Venezuelan proposal for 
the establishment of a sub-commictee. The pro- 
jjosal was rejected by a vote of 29 to 12 with 12 
abstentions. The representative of Venezuela stated 
that, in view of the statement made by the repre- 
sentative of the U5S.R. before the vote, he felt 
that the representatives who had voted against 
the establishment of a sub-committee were not 
trying to reconcile the point of view of the U.S5 R. 
and the other delegations. Such action, he consid- 
ered, did not contribute to international co-opera- 
tion. 

At the 86th meeting of the First Committee on 
October 27, 1947, the representatives of Australia, 
Canada and France submitted a joint draft resolu- 
tion (A/Cl/224) to replace their three separate 
proposals. At the same time the representative 
of Poland submitted an amendment (A/CI/225) 
to the US5.R. resolution to replace the first para- 
' graph of that resolution by a text identical with 
the first paragraph of the Joint resolution^* of the 
representatives of Australia, Canada, and France. 
The representative of Poland hoped that the elim- 
ination of the accusations contained In the fitst 
paragraph of the U5.S,Il. resolution would render 
that resolution acceptable to the majority of the 
Committee. 

The representative of the U.S.S R. expressed 
the view that it was essential for the Genera] 
Assembly, in condemning all war propaganda, to 
indicate where it originated. He therefore con- 


sidered that the Polish text was inadequate and 
would be more effective if it included reference to 
the countries where war propaganda was rampant. 
As the Polish amendment, however, did condemn 
war propaganda in general, which was the basic 
aim of his delegation, the representative of the 
U5.S.R. stated he was prepared to accept the 
amendment. 

Certain representatives declared that they were 
willing to accept the U.S.S.R. proposal as modified 
by the amendment of the representative of Poland. 
TTie majority of representatives, however, declared 
that they could not accept the U.S.S.R. proposal in 
Its amended form, because they were opposed to 
the other provisions of that resolution and not only 
to the first paragraph. 

The representatives of France and the United 
Kingdom suggested that the representative of the 
U5SR withdraw his resolution, in view of the 
fact that he was willing to support the Polish 
amendment, which was identical with the essential 
parr of the joint resolution of the representatives 
of Australia, Canada and France. The representa- 
tive of the .U.S S.R. replied that be was willing to 
accept the Polish amendment, but could not agree 
to withdraw his resolution. 

The U5.S.R. resolution as amended by the rep- 
resentative of Poland was voted upon in parts. The 
first paragraph was rejected by a voce of 23 to 18, 
with 14 abstentions; the second paragraph by a 
vote of 28 to 9, with 18 abstentions; the third 
paragraph by a vote of 42 to 6, with 6 abstentions; 
and the fourth paragraph by a vote of 40 to 7, with 
7 abstentions. The Chairman ruled that in view of 
the lejcaion of each of the four paragraphs of 
the U.S.S.R. resolution, it was not necessary to vote 
on the resolution as a whole. 

The Committee then proceeded to consider the 
joint draft resolution of the representatives of 
Australia, Canada and France. The representative 
of the U.S S.R. introduced wo amendments 
(A/Cl/226, A/Cl/227) to the joint resolution 
suessing that freedom of speech should not be 
used for purposes of war propaganda, but on the 
contrary should be used to fight against such propa- 
ganda and that Member States should rake steps 
to ajuntcract such propaganda. These amendments 
were rejeaed by the Committee. Certain minor 
amendments to the second and third paragraphs of 
the joint resolution proposed by the representatives 
of the United States (A/Cl/228) and Australia 
were adopted. 

Voting paragraph by paragraph, the First Com- 

’‘The joint tesolution was adopted with minot amend- 
meats; for text see following page. 
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mittee then adopted the joint resolution as amend- 
ed by the representatives of the United States and 
Australia. 'Hie resolution as a whole was adopted 
unanimously by a vote of 56 in favor, one Member 
being absent. 

At its 108th plenary meeting on November 8, 
1947, the General Assembly unanimously adopted 
the resolution recommended by the First Com- 
mittee. The text of the resolution (110(11) ) 
follows: 

''Whereas in the Chaner of the United Nations the 
peoples express their determination to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and to 
practice tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbours, and 

"Whereas the Charter also calls for the promotton of 
imiversal respect for, and observance of, fundamental 
freedoms which include freedom of expression, all Mem- 
bers having pledged themselves in Article i6 to take 
joint and separate anion for such observance of funda- 
mental freedoms, 

‘'The General Assembly 

“1. Condemns all forms of propaganda, so whatsoever 
country coaduned, which is either designed or likely to 
provoke or encourage any threat to the peace, breach of 
the peace, or act of aggression; 

"2. He^oesis the Government of each Member to take 
appropriate steps within its consticudonal limits: 

"(a) To ptomote, by all means of publicity and 
propaganda available to them, friendly relations among 
nations based upon the Purposes and Principles of the 
Chaner; 

”(b} To encourage the dissemination of all infor- 
mation designed to give expression to the undoubted 
desire of all peoples for peace; 

"3. Directs that this resolution be communicated to 
the forthcoming Conference on Freedom of Inforou- 
tion.”” 

/. Suggestions to Countries Concerned 

WITH THE Peace Treaty with Italy 

By separate communications dated August 21, 
1947, the Governments of Ecuador (A/358), 
Honduras (A/357) and Argentina (A/561) re- 
quested the inclusion in die agenda of the second 
session of the General Assembly of the item: "Re- 
vision of the Peace Treaty with Italy’’ The Ar- 
gentine request was supponed by commum'cations 
from the Governments of Bolivia, Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Panama, Paraguay and Uru- 
guay {A/361). The Argentine Government sub- 
sequently submitted the following draft resolution 
(A/379): 

"Whereas the people of Italy did not take up arms 
against the Allies; 

"Whereas the Allies had to fight the German Annies 
of occupation within Italian territory; 

"Whereas the people of Italy, at a given moment, 
fought side by side with the Allies to oiuc from tbeic 
country the German Armies of occupation; 


9 ? 

"Whereas, consequently, Italy cannot be strictly con- 
sidered an enemy State; 

"Whereas, furthermore, the over-population of Italy 
has created, for its Government and for its people, an 
economic problem difficult of solution, further height- 
ened by the fact that Italy has lost all of its possessions; 

"Whereas, consequently, it is best, for the peace of the 
world and the rehabilitation of that section of the Euro- 
pean Gjotinent, to Impose on the Italian people the least 
possible number of obligations which may be compatible 
with the interests of the nations which were at war with 
Italy; 

"Whereas, moreover, Italy has contributed immensely 
CO the scientific, literary and artistic development of occi- 
dental civilization in the past, and it is convenient to 
make certain that Italy be in a position, as soon as pos- 
sible, to continue collaborating fully in these fields, for 
the future benefit of the world; 

"The General Assembly resolves to recommend to the 
Member Sutes that signed the Peace Treaty with Italy 
that she be given an opportunity to present new observa- 
tions and suggestions which would tend to lessen the 
obligations that the treaty has imposed on her and which 
have to be met by her people.” 

The General Committee considered the item 
concerning the revision of the Peace Treaty with 
Italy at its 37th and 38th meetings on September 
20 and 21, 1947. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. opposed the 
inclusion of the item on the ground that under 
Anide 107 of the Charter the General Assembly 
was not competent to consider questions concern- 
ing former enemy states. Respect for treaty obliga- 
tions, he malDtained further, was one of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. A proposal to revise the 
Italian Peace Treaty only a few days after its ratifi- 
cation was a violation of this principle. He con- 
sidered that the Treaty was just and ensured for 
Italy the normal development of its economy. 

The representatives of the United States and 
Mexico supported the recommendation to indude 
this item in the agenda. The representative of the 
United States stated that his delegation welcomed 
the resolution, which encouraged the signatories 
of the Italian Peace Treaty to rectify the onerous 
obligations imposed upon Italy by certain of its 
clauses. ‘The representative of the United States 
stated that his Government had never concealed its 
dissatisfaction with this Treaty, which it had ac- 
cepted only when it became dear that no other 
solution would be acceptable to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers as a whole. 

The representatives of France, the United 
Kingdom and Poland expressed the view that re- 
vision of the Italian Peace Treaty, but recently 
ratified, was premature and ill advised, as the 
Treaty had not yet been put to a practical test. A 

“For Conference on Freedom of Information, see op. 
588-95. 
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bad precedent might be set if treaties were to be 
revised no sooner than they had come into force. 

The representative of Chile considered that in 
its present form indosion in the Assembly’s 
agenda of the item under discussion was dearly 
contrary to Anide 107 of the Charter. He there- 
fore suggested that the item be changed to read: 
"Suggestions to countries concerned with the Peace 
Treaty with Italy". The representatives of Argen- 
tina and Honduras accepted this change. The rep- 
resentative of Ecuador withdrew his Government’s 
request for indusion of the item. 

The General Committee decided by a vote of 
4 to 2, with 8 abstentions, to recommend the in- 
clusion of the item, as amended, in the agenda of 
the second session of the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly considered the General 
Committee's recommendation at its 90th and 91st 
plenary meetings on September 23. The represen- 
utive of the U.S.S.R. opposed the indusion of the 
item for the reasons indicated in the General Com- 
mittee. He was supported by the representative of 
Yugoslavia. The representatives of the United 
States and Australia maintained that Arcide 107 
of die Chaner was merely designed to make it 
clear that the belligerent countries responsible for 
the defeat of the enemies in the Second World 
War should have the right to make peace treaties. 
There was nothing in the Charter to prevent their 
taking appioptiate action in tegaid to fotmet 
enemy states, but neither, it was maintained, was 
there anything In the Charter to prevent situations 
acaced by any peace treaty being brought before 
the United Nations. Artide 14, it was argued, 
clearly gave the General Assembly the right to 
discuss any situation, regardless of its origin, which 
might lead to International friaion. 

The representative of Argentina stressed the 
fact that the Argentine proposal did not call upon 
the General Assembly to revise the Peace Treaty 
with Italy, but merely to make suggestions to the 
countries concerned with that Treaty. He also re- 
marked that the Argentine delegation mi^c later 
withdraw the motion, if during the discussion in 
the Political Commince, such a course appeared 
more opportune. 

Tlie representative of Ethiopia expressed the 
view that indusion in the agenda of the item con- 
cerning the Italian Peace Treaty would be a fla- 
grant injustice. He recalled that Ethiopia had 
been the principal vlaim of Italian aggression. 
Yet, Ethiopia had not been consulted in the course 
of the meetings of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters preceding the Paris Peace Conference. The 
Italian Government, on the other hand, had been 


given ample opportunity to present its views, both 
duclng those meetings and during the Peace Con- 
ference. After the Paris Conference, he main- 
tain^, the four Great Powers had met again in 
order to draw up the treaty in final form. He 
therefore thought that one of the Great Powers, 
as the joint author of the text of the Treaty, should 
not support a revision of this joint text. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, 
France and Chile announced that they would ab- 
stain from voting on this item, as it was too early 
to consider a revision of the Italian Treaty. 

The General Assembly then dedded by a vote of 
22 to 8, with 19 abstentions, to indude this item 
in its agenda and referred it to the First Commit- 
tee for consideration and report. 

At the ll6th meeting of the First Committee 
on November 19, 1947, the representative of Ar- 
gentina stated that in view of the many objections 
to the indusion of this item on the agenda his 
delegation wished to withdraw it. The representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. sup- 
poned the removal of the item from the agendx 
The representative of the United States again ex- 
pressed the dissatisfaaion of his delegation with 
the Italian Peace Treaty and indicated chat his 
Government might raise the matter again at the 
next session of the General Assembly. 

At its 122nd plenary meeting on November 21, 
1947, the General Assembly noted the First Com- 
mittee’s report indicating that the item concerning 
the Italian Peace Treaty had been withdrawn. 

4 . Economic and Social Qnesiio}ts 

a . pROPOSAi. TO Incrxasb the Membership 
OF THE Economic and Social Counol 

By telegram of July 18, 1947 (A/330), the 
Argentine delegation to the United Nations re- 
quested that the following item be induded in tlie 
provisional agenda of the second session of the 
General Assembly: 

"Pfopoul to iocrease the Membcrihip of the Zco- 
nomte and Social Council to 24 ." 

The Argentine delegation subsequently submit- 
ted a detailed proposal (A/354) which provided 
that Artide 61 of the Charter should be amended 
so that the Economic and Social Council should 
consist of 24 members, eight of which should be 
elected each year for a term of three years. Six new 
members in addition to those due foe election on 
the expiry of thclt terms of oflicc would be elected 
by the General Assembly after the resolution had 
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been ratified, the terms of office of wo expiring at 
the end of one year and two at the end of two 
years. A new provision was suggested, as follows: 

"In electing the membeis of the 'Economic and Sodal 
Counal the General Assembly shall take especially into 
account the conuibution of Members of the United 
Nations to the maintenance of a stable and efficient 
international economy, as well as their ability to c<^ 
operate in the solution of world economic and social 
problems." 

The Argentine proposal further provided that, 
pending ratification of this amendmenr, the Gen- 
eral Assembly should recommend to all Members 
of the United Nations that in electing members 
of the Bcoaomic and Social Council as well as 
members of the Council’s commissions, they take 
into consideration the contribution of Members of 
the United Nations to the maintenance of a stable 
and efficient international economy, their ability 
to co-operate in the solution of world economic 
and social problems, as well as the desirability of 
granting representation on the Council's commis- 
sions to the greatest possible number of countries. 

The Joint Committee established by the Second 
and Third Committees considered the Argentine 
proposal at tts lS)th and 22 nd meetings on October . 
23 and 25, respeaively. 

The principal reasons cited in support of the 
Argentine resoluctoa were the increase in the 
number of Members of the United Nations; the 
growth of the scope and complexity of the work of 
the Council beyond that envisaged when the 
Charter was drafted, and the desirability of afford- 
ing greater x^resentation in rotation to smaller 
countries. 

Representatives opposing the Argentine resolu- 
tion argued that the present membership of eight- 
een already provided an adequate cross-section of 
geographical representation of varying economies 
and social structures; that a larger membership 
would complicate operations and increase the 
length and cost of Council sessions; and that it 
was premature and unwise to consider a revision 
of the Charter at this time. 

The representative of India considered that a 
more equitable geographic distribution was re- 
quired rather than an increase in numbers. In his 
opinion Europe and Australasia were over-rqjre- 
sented, while Asia and the Middle East were un- 
der-represented. He, therefore, introduced a pro- 
posal (A/C2 & 3/58) to allocate the eighteen 
Council seats among the principal geographic 
regions represented in the United Nations as 
follows: 


Western Europe 3 seats 

Eastern Europe 2 seats 

Americas 7 seats 

Middle East and Africa 3 seats 

Asia 2 seats 

Australasia and Far East 1 seat 


Several representatives expressed fear that adop- 
tion of the Indian resolution would create a prece- 
dent affeaing the composition of all the organs 
of the United Nations. After some discussion the 
Committee decided by a vote of 32 to 6, with 6 
abstentions, that die Indian proposal constituted 
a new item and could therefore not be discussed 
by the Committee without previous action by the 
Assembly for inclusion of the item in the agenda. 

The representative of Panama proposed to omit 
from the Argentine resolution all recommenda- 
tions save the proposal to increase the membership 
of the Economic and Social Council (A/C2 & 3/- 
59). 

After extensive discussion the Argentine dele- 
gation, at the request of various delegations, with- 
drew its resolution but reserved its right to intro- 
duce the matter at the next session of the General 
Assembly. The representative of Panama there- 
upon withdrew his amendment. 

The representative of Peru, who had proposed 
that the Argentine resolution and the record of 
the Committee's debate be referred to the Econom- 
ic and Social Council for its opinion, withdrew this 
proposal <A/C2&3/60). 

Since Argentina had withdrawn its resolution, 
the Committee agreed not to take any further 
action. The General Assembly took note of the 
Committee's report (A/448) at its 115th meeting 
on November 15, 1947. 

b. Repost of the Economic and Social 
Council 

( 1 ) General Consideration 

In accordance with Article 15 of the Charter, 
the Economic and Social Council submitted to the 
second session of the General Assembly a report 
on its aaivities covering the period from October 
3, 194^ to August 17, 1947 (A/382).« 

On the recommendation of the General Com- 
mittee the General Assembly at its 91st plenary 
meeting on September 23, 1947, decided to refer 
Chapters I, II and IV of the Economic and Social 
Council’s report to the Second Committee and 
Chapter III to the Third Committee. Chapter I 
dealt with the organiaation of the Economic and 
Social Council and its subsidiary organs. Chapter 

"See Official Records of the second session of the 
Getsertd Assembly. Supplement No. 3. 
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II, which dealt with economic questions, covered 
the following items: 

(1) Employment and economic stability and de- 

Telopment; 

(2) Relief needs after the termination of UNRRA; 

(3) Financial needs of devasuted countries; 

(4) Surveys of devastated areas; 

(5) Fiscal questions; 

(6) Transport and communications; 

(7) Economic Gjmmissioa for Europe; 

(8) Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 

Easr, 

(9) Proposal for an Economic Commission for lado 

America, 

(10) Resolution on the general question of re^onal 

economic commissions, 

(11) Preparatory Committee of the United Nations 

Conference on Trade and Employment, 

(12) Umted Nations Saentific Conference on Con- 

servation and Uuliaation of Natural Re- 
sources, 

(13) Proceeds of sale of UNRRA supplies, 

(14) Balances of payments, 

(15) Staustical acuvmes; 

( 16) Metric and decimal systems. 

Chapter III, which was referred to the Third 
Committee, covered the foUowtag social questions 

( 1 ) Human rights, 

(2) Trade union rights, 

(3) Status of women; 

(4) Populauon quesuons, 

(3) Migration quescioos; 

(6) Social amviues; 

(7) International Cbildreo's Emergency Fund; 

(8) Proposal for coninbuuon of One Day's Pay 

(United Nations Appeal for Children); 

(9) Naicotic Dcugs; 

(10) ^orld Health Organiaacion; 

(11) World Calendar 

(12) Translation of the classics. 

Chapter IV dealt primarily with questioos con- 
cerniag specialized agencies, in particular with 
agreements concluded between the United Na- 
tions and a number of these agencies, and w'ith 
non-governmentil organizations. This chapter 
also dealt witli the question ol housing and town 
and country planning and the question of expert 
assistance to Member Governments. 

Tlie Second and Tliird Committees decided that 
Chapters I and IV of the report should be dealt 
with by a Joint Second and Third Committee. 

TIk Second and Third Committees each en- 
gaged in a general discussion of the chapters 
of the Economic and Social Council's report re- 
ferred to them before considering spcciSc propos- 
als submitted by various delegations. *1116 general 
debate in the Second Committee (mneerning Qiap- 
tcr 11 (economic questions) of the Economic and 
Social Council's report lasted from ilic 33fd meet- 
ing of the Second Committee on September 27, 


1SW7, to the 42nd meeting on October 1 1, inclu- 
sive. 'The Third Committee discussed Chapter III 
(social questions) at its 52nd, 53rd, 54th and 55th 
meetings on September 25, 26, 27 and 29. The 
Joint Second and Third Committee discussed ques- 
tions concerning the specialized agencies from its 
I2th meeting on Oaober 8 to its 17th meeting on 
October 18, At its 18th meeting on Oaober 22 
the Joint Committee decided without discussion to 
note those parts of Chapter IV of the Economic 
and Social Council report not dealing with special- 
ized agencies as well as the whole of Chapter I. 

In reviewing the achievements of the Economic 
and Serial Council, most representatives agreed 
that the Council had petfotmed valuable work as 
regards its organizational stnicnire and that the 
report presented a picture of activity. Some rep- 
resentatives, however, felt that the Council had 
yet to embark on the solution of major substantive 
problems in the economic and social fields 
hfost representatives stressed the importance of 
the Council’s work, which, although attracting 
less attention than the political issues confronting 
the United Nations, constimted, it was considered, 
a major factor in the success of the United Na- 
tions. Some representatives, however, expressed 
the view that political differences bad hampered 
(he work of the Economic and Social Council 
more than had been expected. 

A number of representatives thought that the 
Economic and Social Council and its commissions 
tended to cover too wide a field of activities. The 
hope was expressed that an effort would be made 
in the future to deal with the more pressing prob- 
lems first. Several representatives urged in this 
conneaion that a scale of priorities among the 
various tasks of the Council and its commissions 
be established according to their relative impor- 
tance. Many representatives, moreover, stressed the 
need for coKirdinacion among the various United 
Nations organs and the specialized agencies so as 
to avert the danger of duplication of efforts. 

'Ihe General Assembly at its 117ih plenary 
meeting on November 17, 1947, adopted a reso- 
lution (123(11)) taking note of the Council’s 
report. The specific proposals dealt wjtli in con- 
neaion with the report are discussed below. 

(2) Reioliillons ConsiJereJ by the Second 
Committee in coaneetioa uitb the 
Council's Report 

The following resolutions were discussed by 
the Second Committee in connection with the con- 
sideration of Chapter II of the Economic and 
SociJ Council's report: 
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( a) BEPOBTS ON WORLD ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
AND TBENDS ^ 

The representatives of Poland and Australia 
emphasiz^ the urgency of the Council’s under- 
taking a systematic world-wide survey of economic 
conditions and trends in order to assure timely 
decisions on the economic situation. Tlie repre- 
sentative of Australia submitted a draft resolution 
to this effea (A/C2/107), and a paragraph of a 
draft resolution submitted by the representative of 
Poland covered this subject (A/C2/108, para- 
graph a) . The Australian resolution proposed that 
the consideration of current world economic condi- 
tions and trends should take place at each regular 
session of the Economic and Social Council, 
whereas the Polish resolution recommended chat 
such surveys be prepared “periodically”. 

The representatives of Australia and Poland 
later submitted a joint draft resolution to take 
the place of their respeaive proposals (A/C2/- 
116). This joint resolution was urunimously 
adopted by the Second Committee at its 43rd 
meeting on October 14, 1947, and by the General 
Assembly at its 102nd plenary meeting on October 
31, 1947. The text of the resolution (118(11)) 
follows: 

"Tbt Ctneral Asttmbly 

tilth eppTOfal that the Economic and So- 
cial Counol has nude atrangemencs foe the initiatioo 
of regular repons to the G>uacil on «orld economic 
conditions and trends;’* 

"2. Recommtnds to the Council 
“(a) That it consider a survejr of current world 
economic conditions and trends annuallr, and at such 
other intervals as it considers necessarr, in the light 
of its responsibility under Article of the Charter 
to promote the solution of international economic 
problems, higher standards of living, full employ- 
ment and conditions of economic and sodal progress 
and development, 

“(b) Ihac such consideration include an analysis 
of the major dislocations of needs and supplies in 
norld economy, 

*'(c) That it make recommendations as to the ap- 
propriate measures to be taken by the General As- 
sembly, the Members of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies concerned; 

"3. Requests the Seaetary-General ro assist the Coun- 
cil and its subsidiary organs by providing factual sur- 
ve}-! and analyses of world economic conditions and 
trends.” 

(b) IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON ECONO.MIC AND SOCIAL MATTEBS 

The proposal submitted by the representative 
of Poland (A/C2/108), one paragraph of which 
dealt witli surveys of world economic conditions 
to be undertaken by the Economic and Social 
Council, also covered: (i) International economic 
co-operation within the framework of the United 


Nations; and (ii) Reports on implementation of 
United Nations resolutions. 

The representative of Poland expressed the view 
in the Second Committee that the Committee of 
European Economic Co-operation, an agency which 
had been created in response to a speech by the 
United States Secretary of State, was handling a 
major matter of international economic policy out- 
side the United Nations, was giving disproportion- 
ate importance to the reconstruction of Germany, 
and, in splitting Europe into two groups, was fol- 
lowing an unsound economy policy and aggravating 
the political relations among nations. The repre- 
sentative of Poland stressed that prosperity, like 
peace, was indivisible, and appealed to Member 
Governments to make use of the United Nations in 
settling fundamental international economic prob- 
lems, and not to establish any machinery outside 
the United Nations for such purposes He also 
emphasized the need for Member Governments to 
implement the economic and social recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations. The Polish resolution 
(A/C2/108), therefore contained, inter alia, 
the following provisions: 

"The Genera! Auembly 

"Cailt upon all Metier States to carry out all recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly passed oa economic 
and sodal maners and to make use of the machinery of 
the United Nations in senling fundamental intecnational 
economic problems. 

“Member States are advised not to establish for such 
purposes any machinery outside the United Nations, as 
this tends to reflect unfavourably on the United Nations’ 
authority and successful opetadons . . , 

"Recommends . . . that in fulfilment of Article 64 of 
the Charter of the United Nations the Secretary-General 
reports annually to the Hconomic and Social Counal and 
that the lancr reports to the General Assembly on steps 
uken by the,Membet Govetciments to give effect to the 
recorameodations of the Economic and Social Coundl 
as well as to the recommendadons on matters falling 
within its competence, made by the General Assembly." 

A nuiuber of representatives, including those 
of Canada, France, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, endorsing the 
desirability of international action, preferably 
through the United Nations, thought that nothing 
should prevent any nation or group of nations 
from taking action to promote the objectives of 
the Charter. They maintained that it was better 
to have action outside the United Nations than 
to have no action at all. They also objected to the 
cricidsm of the Marshall Plan implied in the 
Polish resolution. Tliey pointed out that the 
I^ish resolution would also prevent the economic 

’’See resolution 26 fIV), and Ycarbod of the United 
Nations, 2946-47, p. 476. 
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assistance existing between the U.S.S-R- and otbet 
eastern European countries outside the machinery 
of the United Nations. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
said that the conference of sixteen European coun- 
tries which had met in Paris to outline a program 
of economic aaivity had never been exclusive in 
character. It would have provided a splendid op- 
portunity for all-European coliaboiation, had it 
not been for the refusal of certain governments to 
co-operate. The representative of the Netherlands 
denied that there had been any hidden political 
motive underlying western European co-operation 
and stated that he believed that the Marshall Plan 
was sound. 

The United States representative stated that no 
conditions for aid to Europe which were contrary 
to the Chatter had been laid down by his Gov- 
ernment, and that the only suggestions it had made 
were that the initiative should come from Europe 
and that the program should be the produa of 
joint intetnational planning. The representatives 
of the United Kingdom and the United States also 
denied that Germany was being given priority in 
the reconstruction of Europe and stated that the 
Level of German pioduaion^as considered by 
them in terms of the economic necessity of the 
test of Europe. 

Several Latin American representatives ex- 
pressed feat that adoption of the Polish resolution 
might Imply condemnation of all regional organi- 
zations, such as the Pan American Union. . 

The representatives of Yugoslavia and of the 
U.SSil. supported the Polish cesoUitiotu The 
representative of the U.S.SR. expressed the view 
that economic assistance through organizations 
which by-passed the United Nations was subject to 
political motives. He sharply criticized the Mar- 
shall Plan as a device by which the Great Powers 
could dictate to the smaller Powers. 

The representative of the United States pro- 
posed to delete from the first paragraph of the 
resolution the reference to the use of United Na- 
tions machinery in settling fundamental interna- 
tional economic problems and to delete the second 
paragraph entirely. This proposal was adopted by 
the Second Committee at its 43rd meeting on 
Oaober 14, 1947, by a vote of 32 to 6. The 
remaining paragraphs of the Polish resolution 
were adopted. The resolution as jf whole, with 
the deletions indicated, was adopted by a vote 
»)f 36 to 2, with 8 abstentions. 

On the recommendation of the Second Com- 
mittee, the General Assembly, at its I02nd plenary 
meeting on October 31. 1947, unanimously 


adopted the resolution (119(U) ), which follows: 

"The General Assembly, 

"L With a view to the creation of conditions of sta- 
bility and well-being and to the promotion of social 
progress and better standards of life, taking account of 
the fact, well established by experience, that prosperity 
is indivisible and requires the co-operadon of all Meta- 
bet States within the framework of the United Nations. 

”2. Calls upon all Member States to carry out all 
re^aunendations of the General Assembly passed on 
economic and social matters; 

*'3- Recommends, fucthecmoce, that in fulfilment of 
Article 64 of the Chatter of the United Nadons the 
Secretary-General report annually to the Economic and 
Social Council and that the latter report to the General 
Assembly on steps taken by the Member Governments to 
give effect to the tecommendations of the Economic and 
Social Counal as well as to the lecommendadoos made 
by the General Assembly on matters falling within the 
Council's competence." 

(c) MEMBERSHIP OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. considered 
that the existing predominance of the colonial 
Powers in the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE)’® should be removed and to 
iliis end he proposed (A/C2/113/Rev.l) : 

(1) that membership of the ECAFE be in- 
creased by including all countries of Asia and the 
Far East which were Members of the United 
Nations and which did nor belong to any other 
regional commission of the Economic and Social 
Council; 

(2) that applications of Non-Self-Governing 
Territories for associate membership of the Com- 
mission be lodged directly with the Commission, 
and not, as heretofore, tluough the Metropolitan 
Powers responsible for their administration. 

The Second Committee considered the U.S.SJL 
proposal at its 44th meeting on Oaober 15 
and its 45th meeting on Oaober 17, 1947. 

In opposition to the proposal it was stated that 
the countries of the Middle East which the U.S.S.R. 
proposal had in >miad did not form an eco- 
nomic unit with the countries of Asia at present 
members of ECAFE. In regard to the applications 
of Non-Self-Governing Territories, it was argued 
that the proper procedure was for such applica- 
tions to be submitted through the Powers responsi- 
.ble for the international relations of these Terri- 
tories. The legal and constitutional position of 
Non-Self-Govetning Territories required them to 
express their will ^ough the Metropolitan Pow- 
ers. The Assistant Secretary-General of the De- 
partment of Legal Affairs of the United Nations 
Secretariat was quoted to the effect that "in inter- 
national affairs the government of Non-Self-Gov- 

“For members of EG\FE, see p. 505. 
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erning Territories is the government of the mother 
country”. 

The representatives of Lebanon, Egypt and 
Iraq said that they could not support the U.S.S.R- 
draft’ resolution because their countries wished to 
become members of the proposed Economic Com* 
missinn for the Ivliddle East (see below). 

Representatives supporting the U^S.R, teso* 
lution emphasized that it was necessary to broaden 
the membership of ECAFE, because the present 
composition of the Commission permitted certain 
colonial Powers to hold a dominating positioru 
Concerning the applications of Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, it was maintained by these repre- 
sentatives that it would not be in the interest 'of 
colonial peoples if it were left to Metropolitan 
governments to select the territories to be repre- 
sented on the Commission, , 

The Second Committee rejeaed the first para- 
graph of the U.S.S.R, resolution concerning 
membership of ECAFE by a vote of 24 to 7, with 
14 abstentions. The second paragraph concerning 
applications for Non-Self-Governing Territories 
was rejected by a vote of 19 to 13, with 14 ab- 
stentions. 

At the 103rd plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly the representative of the U.S.S.R. again 
raised his delegation's proposal that applica- 
tions from Non-Self-Governing Territories for as- 
sociate membership of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the far East should be directed to the 
Commission without the intervention of the 
Metropolitan Powers concerned. It was well 
known, the U.S.S.R. representative stated, that 
the colonial Powers did not usually take into ac- 
count the real interests of the colonial peoples 
and tliat they were not interested in the Non-Sclf- 
Governing Territories’ participation in the work 
of ECAFE The Commission, however, could not 
function effcaivcly without the co-operation of 
the peoples of Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Pointing to the fact that his proposal had been 
defeated by only nineteen votes in the Second 
Committee, the representative of the U.SE.R. asked 
the General Assembly to reconsider die question 
in plenary meeting. 

The representative of Colombia expressed the * 
view diat to do away with the intervention of the 
Metropolitan Powers was contrary to Article 2, 
p.'iragraph 7, of the Charter, which provides that 
the United hJations is not to interfere in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of a state. With a view, however, to ensuring 
full participation of Non-Self-Governlng Terri- 
tories in the work of ECAFE the representative 


of Colombia proposed an amendment (A/443) 
to the U.S.S.R. proposal to the effect that the 
Commission should invite, through the Metropoli- 
tan Powers concerned, the Non-Self-Govetning 
Territories of Asia and the Far East to participate 
in the work of the Commission as associate mem- 
bers. With the Commission thus taking the initia- 
tive, the reptesentative of Colombia considered, 
the Metropolitan Powers would not be able to 
deny the Commission's request without giving 
clear and definite reasons. Thus the present system 
could be substantially changed without any viola- 
tions of the Charter. 

TTie representative of the U.SE.E stated that 
he could not accept the Colombian amendment be- 
cause in substance the proposal left the participa- 
tion of Non-Self-Governing Territories in the 
work of the ECAFE dependent on the consent of 
the colonial Powers. 

The representatives of India, Pakistan and 
Yugoslavia expressed themselves in favor of the 
U3.S.R. proposal, while the representatives of 
France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, in opposing the U5.S.R. 
resolution, stressed the constitutional limitations 
in regard to the international relations of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. 

After rejeaing the Colombian amendment, the 
General Assembly rejected the U.S3.R- proposal by 
a vote of 23 to 13, with 17 abstentions 

(d) £STABL1SHM£NT OF AN ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR THE MIDDLE EAST 

The representative of Egypt stated in the course 
of the Second Committee’s discussion that the 
economic stability of the Middle East countries 
was endangered by postwar conditions and that 
this part of the world had not received adequate 
anention. The links between the various coun- 
tries of this area, he stated, and the similarity of 
their problems justified the establishment of an 
Economic Commission for the Middle East. He 
therefore submitted a draft resolution (A/C- 
2/114) to the effect tliac the General Assembly 
invite the Economic and Social Council to study 
the establishment of an Economic Commission for 
the Middle East. 

The Second Committee considered this pro- 
posal at its 46th meeting on October 18, its 47th 
meeting on October 23 and its 48th meeting on 
October 24, 1947. hfost representatives expressed 
themselves in favor of the establishment of an 
Economic Commission for the ^fiddle East and 
ii^icated char they would support the Egyptian 
resolution. The representatives of Lebanon (A/C- 
2/118), the United States and Canada, however. 
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submitted a number of amendments (A/C2/119) 
to alter the wording of the Egyptian resolutioiL 
The representative of Egypt thereupon submit- 
ted a revised draft resolution (A/C.2/ll4/ReT.l) 
taking into account most of the suggested drafting 
changes. A further amendment of the representa- 
tive of Lebanon to add a reference to “the general 
favorable reception given to the proposal for an 
economic commission for Latin America by the 
Second Committee”^® was adopted by the Second 
Committee by a vote of 22 to 20, with 2 ab- 
stentions. 

A numbei of representatives had objected to this 
amendment on the ground that reference to the 
Committee’s discussion concernmg the establish- 
ment of an Economic Commission for Latin 
America was not relevant to the consideration 
of the establishment of an Economic Commission 
for the Middle East. The representative of the 
U.SS.R. had maintained that reference to the 
Economic Commission for Latin America was con- 
trary to the rules of procedure as the agenda did 
not contain any item concerning that Commission. 
Inclusion of this paragraph would prejudge the 
question which was still under consideration by 
the Economic and Social Council and amounted 
to an attempt to apply pressure on the Council. 
A USS.R. proposal to seek the opinion of the 
Legal Department of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat on this point was rejected by die Second 
Committee by a vote of 25 to 9, with U absten- 
tions. The representative of the U5SR. declared 
that he would not participate in the vote on the 
resolution as a whole because of what he con- 
sidered an illegal reference to the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. 

The representative of the U.S5.R. also pointed 
out that the proposed resolution did not call for the 
creation of an Economic Commission for the 
Middle East, but for a study of the desirability of 
its creation. He therefore suggested that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council might further study 
the alternative of allowing the countries of the 
Middle East to participate in ECAEE, which under 
such circumstances might change its title. He 
submitted an amendment to the Egyptian resolu- 
tion to this effect (A/C2/117). The Second 
Committee rejected this amendment by a vote of 
31 to 7, with 11 abstentions. At its 48th meeting 
on October 24, the Second Committee adopted by 
43 votes to 0, with 6 abstentions, the revise 
Egyptian resolution, as amended. 

At its 103rd plenary meeting on October 31, 
1947, the Generd Assembly, considered the reso- 
lution tecornmended by the Second Committee. 


Tlie representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed the 
deletion of the fourth paragraph referring to the 
establishment of an Economic Commission for 
Latin America. The representative of Chile stated 
in opposition that a negative decision by the 
General Assembly on this paragraph would give 
the impression that the Assembly did not agree 
to die establishment of an Economic Commission 
for Latin America. In view of the U.S.S R. pro- 
posal, the resolution was voted on paragraph by 
paragraph. All paragraphs were adopted unani- 
mously with the exception of the fourth paragraph, 
which was adopted by a vote of 35 to 7, with 6 
abstentions. The resolution as a whole was adopted 
by a vote of 43 to 0, with 4 abstentions. The text 
of the resolution (120(11)) follows: 

"The General Assetnhly, 

"1. Considering the interest of the United Nations in 
problems relating to the economic development of all 
under-developed regions; 

"2. Taking note of the resolution adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council during its fifth session'' 
requesuog the Economic and Employment Commission 
to study the general problems conneaed with the es- 
tablishment of regional commissions as a^meaos to pro- 
mote ihe aims and pniposes of the Umted Nations; 

"3. Taking note with satisfaction of the deasion by 
the Council at that session to establish an ad hoc Com- 
mittee for the purpose of studying the faaors bearing 
upon the establishment of an economic coenmissioo for 
Latin America;" 

"4. Taking note of the general favourable receptioo 
given to the proposal for an economic commission for 
Lada America by the Second Committee; 

"3. Recognizing that co-operative measures among 
all the countries of the Middle East can be of practical 
assistance in raising both the level of economic activity 
and the standard of life in the Middle East and in 
strengthening the economic relations of these countries 
both among themselves and -with othei countries of the 
world, and that such measures would be facilitated by 
close co-operation with the United Nauons and its 
subsidiary organs as well as with regional organizadons 
in the Middle East such as the Arab. League; 

"6. InvUet the Economic and Sodal Counal to study 
the factors bearing upon the establishment of an eco- 
nomic commission for the Middle Ease.” 

(3) Resolutions Considered by the Third 
^ Committee in connection with the . 

Council's Report 

The following resolutions were discussed by the 
Third Committee in connection with the con- 
sideration of Chapter III of the Economic and 
Social Council’s report: 

(a) ADVISORY SOaAl WELFARE FUNCTIONS 

In accordance with resolution 58 (I), adopted 
by the General Assembly during the second part 

‘‘See paragraph 4 of the resolution as finally adopted 
by_the General Assembly. 

”See resolution 72 (V). See also p. 546. 

"Sec resolution 70 (V). See also p. 538. 
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of its first session on December 14, 1946, the 
United Nations had taken over certain of the 
advisory social welfare functions previously carried 
on by UNRRA.’^ 

The Assembly had appropriated $670,186 for 
the purpose (A/493, p. 3). With a view to the 
continuation in 1948 of the advisory social wel- 
fare funaions undertaken by the United Nations 
in 1947, the Secretary-General included in the 
budgetary estimates for 1948 the sum of $750,000, 
this sum to be used for: ( 1 ) social welfare experts 
to assist governments at their request ($200,000); 
(2) a fellowship program to enable social welfare 
personnel to study and observe social welfare tech- 
niques in various countries ($300,000); (3) dem- 
onstrations, instruction in the manufacture of pros- 
thetic appliances, vocational training of physically 
handicapped persons, technical literature to assist 
in the training of welfare workers, produaion of 
films to be used in the training of social workers 
($100,000); (4) regional seminars ($150,000) 
(A/318, pp.3. 155-56), 

By resolution of September 10, 1947, the Social 
G)mmission of the Economic and Social G)uncil 
had recommended the continuation of the United 
Nations advisory social welfare program and had 
approved the budget of the Secretary-General 
(A/C3/W.12). 

The representative of the United Kingdom sub- 
mitted to the Third Committee a draft resolution 
(A/C3/152) designed to curtail the advisory 
social welfare fimaions performed by the United 
Nations and to reduce the budgetary appropriation 
for this purpose from $750,000 to $150,000. 

The draft resolution referred to the value of the 
expenditure voted by the Assembly in meeting 
urgent needs and in providing a general stimulus 
to the development of social welfare services, and 
to the continued need for stimulating such de- 
velopment "by international action of an advisory 
character”. The extent of the aalon taken by the 
United Nations would, however, have to be con- 
sidered in the light of other services and urgent 
needs and of the world financial dislocation. Future 
action by the United Nations should therefore 
"be based on the principle of sumulaiing nations to help 
themselves and to help each other by arrangements for 
the interchange of information and advice on social »el- 
fate matters not covered by the specialized agencies.” 

It proposed that a sum not exceeding $150,000 
for 1948 should be used for the following pur- 
poses: 

"(a) Foe the development in the Social Affairs De- 
partment of the United Nations of a small cadre of so* 
ctal welfare experts, whether in a full time or a con- 
sultant capacity, whose task it would be (i) to secure the 


spread of information on social welfare matters not 
covered by the specialized agendes, by the distnbuuon 
of literature, by stimulatlog lectures, seminars, the hold- 
ing of conferences by voluntary organizations concerned, 
by stimulating the provision of fellowships by govern- 
ments and by voluntary organizations (but not by the 
United Nations save in exceptional circumstances), the 
interchange of students and personnel connected with 
welfare matters between countries; (ii) to pay visits to 
countries needing advice at the request of those countries; 

"(b) Foe the provision at the discretion of the Sec- 
recacy-General of certain equipment such as sample 
prosthetic devices, and of sample short films which 
would be of value to the experts in carrying out their 
tasks." 

Payment should be mad e by the recipients for 
the advisory services as provided in the interim 
report of the Secretary-General regarding ex- 
pert assistance to Member Governments (E/471/- 
Add.2, p. 2). 

Tl^e majority of representatives opposed the 
United Kingdom resolution and favored con- 
tinuation in 1948 of the social advisory welfare 
services on an undiminished scale. The program 
of advisory social welfare services, it was pointed 
out, was the only practical activity carried out by 
the United Nations under Articles 55 and 56 of 
the Charter. The need was so great that without 
intetoational assistance many countries could not 
be e:^ected to solve their social problems. The 
establishment of a small group of experts within 
the Seaetariat might be desirable, but, in addition, 
there was need for direct assistance to govern- 
ments by social welfare experts provided by the 
United Nations. Many representatives also ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the fellowship and 
seminar programs, which the United Kingdom 
proposed to eliminate. 

The representatives of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
the Ukrainian S.S.II. and the U.S.S.R. considered 
that expert assistance from the United Nations 
should be paid for by the countries requesting 
sudi assistance. Hence they supported the United 
Kingdom resolution. 

The Third Committee rejected the United King- 
dom resolution by a vote of 35 to 11, with 5 
abstentions. A proposal by the representative of 
New Zealand to establish a small sub-committee 
of five members to agree on the amoimc to be 
allocated to the advisory social welfare services 
of the United Nations was rejeaed by a vote of 
36 to 5, with 9 abstentions. , 

(b) ENTRY INTO FORCE OF THE CONSTITUTION OP 
THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 

Resolution 61 (I) , concerning the establishment 
of the World Health Organization, was adopted 

"See Yearbook of the United Helions, 1946-47. do. 
160-62,517-18. 
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by the General Assembly on December I4, 1946.®® 
It contained, inter altJ, a recommendation to aU 
Members of the United Nations to accept the 
constitution of WHO at ±e earliest possible date. 
By the time the second session of the General 
Assembly convened in September 1947, sufficient 
ratifications had not been received by the Secretary- 
General for the constitution of the WHO to come 
into force. 

By a resolution of September IJ, 1947 (A/C- 
3/154), the Interim Commission of WHO, there- 
fore, decided to bring the regrettable consequences 
of the long delay in establishing WHO to the 
attention of the delegates to the General Assembly 
of those countries which had not yet accepted the 
constitution of WHO, urging them to impress 
upon their governments the importance of accept- 
ing it with a minimum of further delay. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
submitted a draft resolution (A/C3/155) to the 
Third Committee which was unanimously adopted 
by the Committee at its 57th meeting on October 3, 
and by the General Assembly at its 1 17ih plenary 
meeting on November 17. 1947. The text of 
the resolution (131(11)) follows: 

'Ti« General Atsemhly, 

"Nottni the acuoa ulea by the Se<ue(acy-GeQefal 
pursuant to resolution dl(I) adopted by the General 
Assembly on 14 December 1946 coocernins the e$- 
ublishment of the World Health Organization; 

"Noting that accepunces of the coostimtion of the 
World Health Orgaoizacioo by Members of the United 
Nations fall considerably short of the number requited 
to bring Uie constinuioa of (he Orgat^tion into foice; 

"Ilaiing regard to the urgent and important problems 
of public health and hygiene that require international 
aciioa for their solutiao, 

"Recommends all Members of the United Nations 
ubich bate not already done so (o accept the constim- 
tion of the World Health Organization at the earliest 
possible date, and 

"Auibornes the Sccreury-General to traosmic the 
abote recommendation to all States, which, whether 
Members of the United Nations or not, sent represeota- 
tiles or obsetters to the International Health Confer- 

(c) UNITED NAHONS CONFERENCE ON FREEDOM 
OF INFORMATION 

During the second part of its first session, on 
December 14, 1916, the General Assembly rc- 
sohed (resolution 59(1)) to authorize the holding 
of a conference 'of all Members of the United 
Nations on freedom of information and instruacd 
the economic and Social Council to undertake 
the contocation of sucli a conference.** The pur- 
pose of the Conference v.-as "to formulate . . . 
views concerning the rights, obligations and prac- 
tices whidi should be included in the concept 
of freedom of information". 


The Economic and Social Council entrusted 
its Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press with the task of preparing a 
draft annotated agenda and asked it to make pro- 
posals concerning preparations for the Conference. 
On the basis of the Sub-Commission’s recom- 
mendations the Economic and Social Council de- 
cided that the Conference should be held in Geneva, 
commencing March 23, 1948. The Council also 
decided k> invite a rvumbet of non-member states 
to participate in the Conference. Voting rights 
at the Conference, however, were to be limited 
to Members of the United Nations. The Council 
also approved, with amendmenK , the Sub-Commis- 
sion’s recommendations regarding the provisional 
agenda of the Conference. 

TTie representative of the U.S.S.R- submitted 
the following draft resolution (A/C.3/157) to the 
Third Committee concerning the forthcoming 
Conference on Freedom of Information: 

"The General Assembly, 

"Having considered that part of Chapter IH of the 
Report of the Eco&oinjc and Social Council which deals 
with the coaveoiog of a Conference on Freedom of lo- 
formadoD, and io view of the outsuoding importance of 
(he part played by the press and informadon in the 
struggle for the eradlcadon of the remnants of Fasdsm, 
fot a suble peace and the security of naiioDS, 

"Resolves: 

"I. To recommend to the Economic and Social Couo- 
at to temoslder the suggested ptovUional agenda of the 
Conference on Freedom of Information and of the Press 
and to accept the following postubtes as a basis for de- 
fining the principles of freedom of the press and in* 
formation and their objeedves: 

“(1) Organization of the struggle for the prin* 
dples of demoaacy, for the exposure of Fasdsm 
and the eradication of Fascist ideology in all Its forms; 

"(2) Exposure of warmongers and organizadon of 
an edeedve light against organs of the press and other 
media of ioformadon which indte to war and 
aggression; 

"<3) Development of friendly relations between 
luiioos on the basis of respect for the principles of 
the independence, equality and self-determination of 
nations; 

"(4) Assistance la solving problems of an eco- 
nomic, sodal, humaniutian charaatr, and in en- 
couraging respea for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without disdoction as to 
race, sex, language or religion; 

"(3) Recognidon of the faa that freedom of the 
press is the right of all dtizens with the excepdon of 
persons indulging in any form of Fascist propaganda 
or in propaganda in favor of war or aggression; 

"(6) Recognidon of the fart that full freedom of 
information can be ensured only if the broad masses 


“See Yearbook of the Unised Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
IhO-8X. 

“See Yearbook of the Unised Nations, 1946—47, pp. 
175-76. 
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of the people and tbelt orgaoizatioiu have at their 
disposal the inatetial resources necessary for founding 
organs of the press and for operating other media 
of inforniation; 

"(7) In countries whete organs of the press are 
dire^y dependent on private proprietors and their 
commercial interests, to regard it as necessary to take 
effective steps for abolishing and preventing the prac- 
tice of direct or indirect bribery of organs of the 
press and information for the purpose of distorting 
the truth; 

"(8) In accordance with the postulate that freedom 
implies responsibility, to recommend the enactment 
of effective legislative measures against owners of 
such organs of the press and information whidi dis- 
seminate untrue and libellous statements concerning 
other peoples and States. A particularly serious view 
muse be taken of untruthful statements rhar mislead 
public opinion with a view to impairing the rela- 
tions between countries, provoking confficts and in- 
citing to war. 

"(9} The necessity of elaborating measures for 
ensuring a wider dissemination of genuinely honest 
and objective ioformatloiu 

"II. That countries non-membets of the United Na- 
tions, which are invited to anead the Conference on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press, be given the 
right to vote. 

"III. That the Mongolian People's Republic be in- 
cluded also among those invited to attend the Conference. 

"IV. That the proposal of the Economic and Social 
Counol that the Confetence be held at Geneva begin- 
ning on 23 March 1943 be accepted." 

The Third Committee considered the U3.S.R. 
resolution at its 57th, 58th, 59th and (SOth meet- 
ings op Oaobet 3, 4, 6 and 7. The majority of 
representatives expressed opposition to the U55.R. 
proposal. If was pointed out that the points raised 
in the resolution bad been previously dbcussed 
in the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and by the Economic and Social Council when 
the provisional agenda of the Conference was un- 
der consideration. The U.S5.R. delegation had 
had ample opportunity to state its views, being 
represented on the CoimcIL Ic was maintained 
further that it would be impossible to vote on the 
U5S.R- proposal without a detailed discussion 
of each of the principles enumerated. This not 
only would take a great deal of time, but was not 
properly the function of the Third Committee. 
If the General Assembly or the Economic and 
Social 0>uncil were to undertake the task of de- 
fining the principles of freedom of information, 
it was argued, there would be no point in calling 
the Conference. The General Assembly, it was 
urged, should not take any decision which might 
tend to circumscribe the work of the Conference 
but should leave it to the Conference itself to 
revise its agenda, if necessary, and to consider 
whatever proposals might be submitted. 


There was also some discussion of the substance 
of the principles sec forth in the U5.S.R. reso- 
lution. Certain of these principles were entirely 
aoreptable to the majority of representatives, while 
odiers were considered to be contrary to the con- 
cept of freedom of information adhered to in 
certain countries. In particular, a number of rep- 
resentatives rejected the suggestion that there 
should be any governmental control over the press 
or other media of information. 

A number of representatives expressed them- , 
selves in favor of the recommendation that all 
states invited to attend the Conference, whether 
Members of the United Nations or not, should be 
given the right to vote. Most representatives, how- 
ever, did not favor the recommendation that the 
Mongolian People's Republic should be invited 
to take part in the Conference. 'The question of 
invitations, ic was stated, had been thoroughly 
discussed by the Economic and Social Council 
and the General Assembly should not override 
the Council’s decision. 

The representative of Czechoslovakia submitted 
an amendment (A/C3/157/Add.l) to the 
U3.S.R. resolution- to alter the second paragraph 
to read as follows: 

'To recommeod to the Ecooomic aad Social Council in 
the final approval of the Agenda of the Conference on 
Freedom of InformaciDD and of the Press to take into 
account, in defining the principles of freedom of the 
press and information and their objectives, the follow- 
iog'posoilates:" 

The representative of the U.S.S.2L declared that 
he was ready to accept the amendment submitted 
by the representative of Czechoslovakia as a com- 
promise. The representative of Chile, however, 
pointed out that the Conference agenda would 
not be discussed again by the Economic and Social 
Council, unless additional items were submitted. 
The Assembly, therefore, would have to request the 
Council specifically to change the agenda. 

The representatives of Argentina and India con- 
sidered that the General Assembly should refer^ 
the record of the Third Committee's discussion 
to the Economic and Social Council for whatever 
action it might see fit to take. At the 60th meet- 
ing of the Third Comminee, accordingly, the 
representative of India submitted an amendment 
(A/(13/I64) to the U.S.S.II. resolution which 
provided that the General Assembly take note of 
the provisional agenda of the Conference on Free- 
dom of fnformauon and invite the attention of the 
Economic and Social Council to the discussion 
in this respect in the Third Committee of the 
General Assembly. 
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The Chairman of the Third Committee ruled 
that the Indian proposal should be considered a 
separate resolution and not an amendment, and 
that the U.S5.R. resolution should be voted on 
fint. After a lengthy discussion concerning the 
procedure for voting, the U.S^ R. resolution was 
voted in parts. The preamble was rejected by a 
vote of 23 to 7, with 15 abstentions. Part I, as 
amended by the representative of Czechoslovakia, 
was rejected by a vote of 34 to 6, with 8 absten- 
tions. Part II, concerning voting tights of non- 
member states, was rejeaed by a vote of 20 to 18, 
with 11 abstentions. Part III, concerning the 
Mongolian People's Republic, was rejected by a 
vote of 27 to 8, with IL abstentions. Part IV, 
concerning the date of the Conference, was adopted 
unanimously. The resolution as a whole was re- 
jeaed by a vote of 33 to 7, with 11 abstentions, 
which in the view of the Committee meant that 
Part IV was also rejected. The Committee then 
adopted the Indian resolution by a vote of 27 
to 4, widi 13 abstentions. 

On the recommendation of the Third Com- 
mittee the General Assembly unanimously adopted 
this resolution at its U7ch plenary meeting on No- 
vember 17. The text of the resolution (132(11)) 
follows: 

"Th« General Atsembly, 

"Having eenssJered that pare of chapter III of the 
tepoct of the Ecooottuc a&d Social Couadl which deals 
with the coaveniag of a cooference on freedom of 
information, 

"Taket note of the provisional agenda of the con- 
ference and invites the attention of the Economic and 
Social Council to the discussion on this mattec in the 
Third Conunittee of the General Assembly." 

(d) EXCHANGE OF wossrus 

The French delegation submitted a draft resolu- 
tion (A/C3/159) to the Thiid Committee to 
provide that the General Assembly invite the 
Secret^y-General “to consider (in collaboration 
with the specialized agencies and the non-govern- 
mental organizations) the terms on which Mem- 
bers who are agreeable could arrange an exchange 
of manual workers who wish to take courses to 
improve their knowledge of their trade and to 
study on the spot the economic and social prob- 
lems confronting their comrades in other coun- 
tries, and to submit his report at a future session 
of dte Economic and Social Council". 

The Tliird Comminee considered the French 
proposal at its 6lst meeting on October 9, 1947. 
The representative of France stated that arrange- 
ments had been made by UNESCO for the ex- 
change of students. The French delegation con- 


sidered that young workers should be given the 
same opportunity as students, and the United 
Nations should therefore encourage governments 
to promote the exchange of manual workers. Such 
an exchange, the French delegation considered, 
would contribute greatly to better international 
understanding. The first step, as proposed in the 
resolution, should be a study of the question by 
the Secretariat of the United Nations. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
stated that he was much in sympathy with the 
objectives of the French resolution but thought 
that the exchange of manual workers contemplated 
should be effected by bilateral agreements between 
governments, rather than on the basis of inter- 
national action. If the Committee thought that 
action by the United Nations was necessary, then 
the question should be referred for study to the 
ILO in collaboration with UNESCO, which were 
better qualified than die Secretariat to give it full 
consideration. The representative of the United 
Kingdom, therefore, proposed an amendment 
(A/C3/163) to the French resolution to the 
effect that the General Assembly urge Members 
"to arrange with each other by direct agreement 
such terms and conditions as will facilitate the 
maximum possible exchange of workers who wish 
to take a period of ttataing In otder to improve 
their knowledge of their trade and to study on 
the spot the economic and social problems con- 
fronting their comrades in other countries". 

The representative of Argentina considered that' 
the Frendi proposal should cover all workers and 
not only "manual” workers and proposed an amend- 
ment to this effect. 

The representative of the Dominican Republic 
expressed the view that the purpose of the ex- 
change of workers should be to learn new tech- 
niques and principles rather than to study the 
economic and social problems of the countries to 
whidi ffiey were sent. That was rather the task 
of the specialized agencies of the United Nations. 
He therefore proposed the deletion from the French 
resolution of the clause which provided that work- 
ers should "study on the spot the economic 
and social problems confronting their comrades 
in other countries”. 

A number of representatives supported the 
United Kingdom amendment, while others were 
of the opinion that the General Assembly should 
refer the question to ILO and UNESCO. Still 
others thought that a mere recommendation to 
Member Governments was nor enough. The United 
Nations should take the initiative in stimulating 
an exchange of workers. One representative sug- 
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gested the drawing up of a multilateral conven- 
tion on the subject. 

The representative of France accepted the 
amendments proposed by the Argentine and 
Dominican representatives. Taking these amend- 
ments into account and in order to meet the 
point of view of those representatives who con- 
sidered that an exchange of workers should take 
place on the basis of bilateral agreements, the rep- 
resentative of France suggested that the resolution 
be altered to read as follows; 

"The General Assembly . . . 

"Invites the Secretary-^neral to consider . . . the 
terms on which Members who are agreeable could ar- 
range by bilateral agreements an exchange of workers 
who wish to take courses to Improve their knowledge 
of their trade." 

The representative of the United Kingdom stated 
that the revised text was not entirely satisfaaoty 
to his delegation. Adoption of the French text 
would mean that the Seaetary-Gcneral would 
have to take aaion on this matter. The United 
Kingdom proposal, on the other hand, was simply 
a lecommendatioQ to Member Governments to 
proceed to the conclusion of bilateral agreements. 

By a vote of 29 to 14, with 2 abstentions, the 
Third Commiaee adopted the United Kingdom 
amendment. The deletion proposed by the rep- 
resentative of the Dominican Republic was re- 
jeaed by a voce of 20 to 5, with 13 abstentions. 
The resolution as amended was then adopted 
by a vote of 29 to 1, with 13 abstentions. The 
French delegation abstained from voting on the 
amended resolution, considering that adoption of 
the United Kingdom amendment bad deprived 
die French proposal of any practical meaning. 

The General Assembly, at its 117th plenary 
meeting on November 17, 1947, unanimously 
adopted the resolution proposed by the Third 
Committee. The text of the resolution (133(11) ) 
follows: 

’The General Assembly, 

"Having examined chapter III of the report of the 
Economic and Social Council; 

"Considering that among the functions of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is that of developing inter- 
national co-operation Vlth respect to economic social, 
cultural and educational matters'; 

"Considering that such international co.operation 
must be based on a better mumal undersunding among 
peoples; 

"Considering that the proper method of achieving 
such understanding is to increase diiea contacts be- 
tween the various elements of the populations of all 
counuies, and 

"Considering that workers too often lack means of 
learning about technical and social experiments which 
are being carried out in foreign countries, 


"Urges those Members which are agreeable to ar- 
range with each other, by diren agreement, such terms 
and conditions as will facilitate the maTimum possible 
exdiaoge of workers wishing to take a period of train- 
ing in order to improve their knowledge of their trade 
and to study on the spot the economic and social 
problems confronting their comrades in other countries.” 

(e) INQUIRY CONCERNING THE MASTICATION OF 
COCA LEAVES 

At its second session the Commission on Nar- 
oitic Drugs decided, at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Peru, to ask the Economic and Social 
Council to approve a proposal to send an authorita- 
tive commission to South America to investigate 
the effect of the chewing of coca leaves, a centuries- 
old habit among the working population of cer- 
tain South American countries. The Council was 
to consider the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs during its sixth session 
scheduled to convene in February 1948.®^ 

The representative of Peru submitted a draft 
resolution {A/C3/l(>0) to the second session of 
the Assembly which provided that the Assembly 
express its interests in this problem and invite the 
Economic and Social Council to consider ic with 
all the urgency it deserved. 

The Third Committee considered this resolution 
at its 62nd meeting on October 11, 1947. The 
representative of Peru stated that the habit of 
chewing coca leaves constituted a serious problem 
to Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, 
in which countries an estimated total of ten million 
people were addicts. Concerning the medical 
aspect of the question the representative of Peru 
stated that studies had shown a clear correlation 
between the chewing of coca leaves and the height 
at which addicts lived. It had been found that in- 
habitants of the Andes, after moving to lower 
altitudes, gave up the habit. The problem, how- 
ever, the representative of Peru stated, was not 
merely a medical one. Difficulties were created 
by commercial interests which contributed to the 
spread and maintenance of the chewing of coca 
leaves; by the fact that large areas of fertile land 
were given over to the cultivation of the coca 
plant; and by the fact that capital and labor were 
also involved. The representative of Peru stressed 
the urgency of research on this problem. 

After a brief discussion the Third Ojmmittee 
adopted the Peruvian resolution by a vote of 42 
to 0, with 3 abstentions. 

It was unanimously adopted by the General 
Assembly, at its 117th plenary meeting on Novem- 
ber 17. The text of the resolution (134(11)) 
follows: 

“See pp. 633-34. 
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"The General Assembly, 

"Taking note that the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
has, in its report* to the Economic and Soaal OwincU 
on the second session of the Commission, adopted a reso- 
lution concermng the request made by the Government 
of Peru that a Comminee of Experts should, be sent to 
study the effects of chewing coca leaves on the inhabi- 
tants of certain zones of the Andean region, 

"Expresses its interest in this itnpottattt subject, and 

"Invites the Economic and Social Council, without 
•wishing to prejudge the issue in any way, to consider 
it with all the urgency that it deserves." 

( f ) ENTHY INTO FORCE OF THE PROTOCOL ON 
NARCOTIC DRUGS 

On November 19, 19^6, the General Assembly 
approved (resolution 54(1) ) a Protocol amending 
the international agreements, conventions and 
protocols relating to narcotic drugs conduded in 
1912, 1925, 1931 and 1936. The general purpose 
of the Protocol approved by the General Assembly 
was to transfer to the United Nations the powers 
and functions under the above-mentioned con- 
ventions, protocols and agreements formerly ex- 
erdsed by the League of Nations. 

The Protocol was first signed by Merabets of the 
United Nations parties to the former ioscrumeots 
on December II, 1946. The Economic and Social 
Gjuncil subsequently invited ail states not members 
(with the exception of Franco Spain) which had 
been parties to the former agieements, conventions 
and protocols, to become panies to the Protocol of 
December 11, 1946.®* 

The Protocol provides that the amendments 
to the former instruments are to come Into force 
in each case when a majority of the patties to each 
of these instruments have become parties to it. 
By the time the second session of the General 
Assembly convened, the Protocol of December 
11, 1946, had not been ratified by a sufficient num- 
ber of states for the amendments to any of die 
previous instruments to come into force. 

The representative of Chile, therefore, submitted 
a draft resolution (A/C.3/161) to die Third Com- 
mittee which provided that the General Assembly 
urge all states which had signed the Protocol of 
December 11, 1946, but had not yet deposited 
instruments of acceptance with the United Nations, 
to do so at the earliest possible opportunity so that 
the amendments to the previous instruments mi^t 
enter into force by the end of 1947. The resolution 
provided further that the General Assembly en- 
dorse the Economic and Social Council's invitation 
to all Members of the United Nations and all non- 
members parties to the former instruments to 
become parties to the Protocol 

*1110 'Third Committee considered the Chilean 
resolution at its 62nd meeting on Oaober II, 1947, 
and after brief discussion adopted it unanimously. 


At its n7th plenary meeting on November 17, 
1947, the General Assembly unanimously adopted 
the resolution recommended by the Third Com- 
mittee, which follows (resolution 135 (II)): 

•Ti# General Assembly, 

"Desirous of completing as soon as possible the trans- 
fec from the League of Nations to the United Nations 
of the powers and functions lelating to the control of 
narcotic dnigs, 

"Urges those States which have signed the Protocol 
of 11 Decembet 1946 on naicotic drugs but have not 
yet deposited instruments of acceptance, to deposit these 
instruments with the United Nations at the earliest 
oppottu&ity so that the amendments to the previous 
international agreements, conventions and protocob may 
enter into force by the end of 1947; 

"Endorses the invitation of the Economic and Social 
Council to all Member States and all non-member States 
which are parties to the international agreements, con- 
ventions and ptotocoU on narcotic drugs to become 
parties to the Protocol of 11 December 1946.” 

(g) REPORT TO TUB ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL ON THE WORK OP REGIONAL 
CONFERENCES AND ASSEMBLIES 

'The Argeotine delegation submitted » resolution 
(A/C3/158 and Rev.l) to the Third Committee 
in connection with the consideration of Chapter 
HI (Social Questions) of the report of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

This draft resolution stated that this diapter 
'’interprets the basic principles of intemational 
co-operation” for the solution of social problems, 
that all countries possess appropriate powers to 
give eflfea to these principles and that the infor- 
mation on social questions contained in die report 
was supported by fam in possession of the Coun- 
cil. It therefore called for the approval of Chapter 
III, and for a request to Members, the Economic 
and Social Council and the specialized agencies to 
pul the recommendations it contained into effect. 
“The draft resolution proposed that the Council 
and its committees should consider bringing to a 
dose as quickly as possible the smdy of the social 
questions referred to in Chapter III. The final 
paragraph of the draft resolution, as revised by 
die Argentine representative, read as follows: 

"4. To recommend Members of the United Nations 
holding leglooal conferences or assemblies that when- 
ever items covered by this Chapter are subjects for 
discussion, they should commuaicate the conclusions 
reached or partial studies made to the 'Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, with a view to 
promoting comprehensive and universal solutions of the 
questions covered by this Chapter." 

*^ee doc E/575. 

“See Yearbook of the United Uations, 1946-47, 
pp. 264-68 and p. 539. Aaion with respect to Franco 
Spain was suspended in aaordance with the Assembly's 
resolution 54(1). 
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The Third Committee ronsidered the revised 
resolutioa (A/C3/158/Rev.l) at its 74th and 
75th meetings on November 3. In the course of 
the discussion the resolution was criticiaed on the 
following grounds: 

( 1 ) It was not correa to say, as stated in the 
draft resolution, that the Economic and Social 
Councils report contained an interpretation of 
the basic principles of international co-operation 
for the solution of social problems. The report 
merely constimted an account of the Economic 
and Social Council’s work. 

(2) The General Assembly could not approve 
Chapter III of the report as a whole, as such ap- 
proval involved judging the accuracy of the report. 
There was no precedent for such action, and the 
General Assembly might be placed in an embar- 
rassing position. Moreover, the Third Committee 
had already acted on all the items in Chapter III 
of the Council’s report which required action. 
The Third Committee should therefore merely 
note Chapter III of the report as a whole. 

(3) If the General Assembly could not approve 
Chapter III in its entirety, it could not suggest 
chat the recommendations contained in that Chap- 
ter be put into effect, as proposed in the Argentine 
resolution. 

(4) The provision in the resolution urging 
the Economic and Social Council to aa as quickly 
as possible on the matters referred to in Chapter 
III implied a aiticism of the Council's work. 

The first paragraph of the Argentine resolution 
was acceptable to the majority of representatives. 

At the 75th meeting of the Third Committee, 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed that 
the resolution .should consist of a short introduc- 
tory paragraph stating that the General Assembly 
had taken note of Chapter III of the Economic 
and Social Council’s report and of the first para- 
graph of the Argentine resolution. 

■The Third Committee unanimously adopted the 
Argentine resolution as amended by the repre- 
sentative of the UE5JL 

At its 117th plenary meeting on November 17, 
1947 , the General Assembly unanimously adopted 
the resolution recommended by the Third Com- 
nunee which follows (resolution 130(11)): 

'^be General Assembly, 

"Hating noted chapter III of the report of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, 

"Recommends to Members of the United Nations 
holding regional conferences or assemblies that, when- 
ever items covered by this chapter are subjects for dis- 
cussion, they should communicate the conclusions reach- 
ed or paitl^ studies made to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, with a view to promot- 
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ing comprehensive and universal solutions of the ques- 
tions covered by this chapter.” 

c. Relations with Specialized Acenctes 

( 1 ) Approval of Agreensents with Specialized '' 
Agencies 

During the second part of its first session the 
General Assembly approved agreements concluded 
between the United Nations and the following 
specialiaed agencies: 'The International Labour 
Organisation, the Food and Agriculture Organiaa- 
lioa of the United Nations, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiaation, 
and the International Civil Aviation Organization.®® 
Subsequently the Economic and Social Council’s 
Committee on Negotiations with Inter-Govern- 
mental Agencies negotiated agreements with the 
World Health Organization (A/348), the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (A/349), the International Monetary Fund 
(A/349), the Universal Postal Union (A/347) 
and the International Telecommunication Union 
(A/370 and Add. 1). The Economic and Social 
Council recommended the General Assembly to 
approve these agreements.®® 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
19A1, the General Assembly referred these agree- 
ments for consideration to the Second Commit- 
tee with the exception of the agreement with the 
World Health Organization, which vw referred 
to the Third Committee. The two Committees 
subsequently agreed that ail agreements should be 
examined by the Joint Second and Third Com- 
mittee.®’ 

Consideration of the a^eements lasted from 
the 14th meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Oaober 13 to the 18th meeting on October 22. 
The Joint Committee discussed each agreement 
in principle before considering the text of a reso- 
lution approving the agreements. The agreement 
with WHO was discussed briefly and approved 
with the addition of a clause authorizing the use 
of the United Nations laissez-passer by appropriate 
officials. Inclusion of such a clause had been re- 
quested by the Interim Commission of WHO. The 
draft agreement with the Bank and the Fund al- 
ready contained such a clause. The agreements 
widh UPU and ITU were approved without dis- 
cussion and without vote. A clause concerning 
Yearbook of she United Nations, 1946-47, p. 

“See Chapter IV of the Report by the Economic and 
Social Council to the General Assembly (A/382); see 
also pp. 663-66. 

"See also p. 96 concerning Chapter IV of the Report 
of the Economic and Social Council. 
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the United Nations laissez-passer was added w 
the agreement with ITU, as in the case of WHO. 

While there was general agreement concerning 
the approval of the agreements with WHO, ITU 
and UPU, the agreements with the Bank and the 
Fund were the subjects of prolonged debate. The 
controversy centred round Articles 11, IV and X 
of the agreements with these agencies.®® The 
representative of the U.S.S.R. considered that 
the proposed agreements with the Bank and the 
Fimd violated the provisions of the Charter, in 
particular Articles 17, 62, 63, 64 and 70. Article 
IV, paragraph 3, of the proposed agreement with 
the Bank deprived the United Nations of the 
right to make recommendations regarding in- 
dividual loans. Article IV, paragraph 2, required 
the United Nations to enter into preliminary con- 
sultation with the Bank before making any reaim- 
mendations The agreements with other specialized 
agencies placed no such Ilmitacions upon die 
United Nations. Such provisions, the represen- 
tative of the U.SSIL stated, pur the Bank and 
the Fund beyond the influence of the United 
Nations, whereas agreements were entered into 
for the purpose of achieving co-ordination of 
activities in the general interest of the United 
Nations 

Article II of the agreements with the Bank and 
Fund, the US.S.IL lepiesentative stated further, 
granted special privileges to those organizations 
with respect to^ reciprocal representation. The 
Bank and Fund were allowed to participate in the 
meetings of all organs of the United Nations, 
whereas the United Nations was granted permis- 
sion to be represented only at meetings of the 
Boards of Governors of those organizations. The 
representative of the U5 S.R. also considered that 
the United Nations was entided to examine ad- 
ministrative budgets of the specialized agencies 
and to make recommendations on those budgets, 
under Article 17, paragraph 3, of the Charter. The 
proposed agreements with the Bank and Fund 
deprived the United Nations of that right 
(Article X). 

The U.S.S.R. representative considered that the 
Bank and Fund should either be convinced of the 
necessity of adhering to the principles of the 
United Nations Charter, or, if that were not pos- 
sible, the United Nations should not enter into 
agreements with them. He stated that the United 
States controlled one third of the votes of both riie 
Dank and the Fund, and would like to keep the two 
organizations free from the influence of the United 
Nations. Under such circumstances, he considered, 
the Bank and Fund lost their international diar- 


acter and their activities were subordinated to the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

The U.S.S.R. representative urged that the Joint 
Committee should not approve the agreements 
with the Bank and Fund in their present form, 
and proposed that they should be returned to the 
Economic and Social Council with the recommen- 
dation that the Council enter into negotiations 
with the Bank and Fund for the purpose of revis- 
ing the agreements so as to bring them into line 
with the principles of the Charter. He submitted 
a draft resolution to this effect (A/C.2 & 3/50). 

A number of representatives agreed with the 
U.S.S.R. representative's criticisms of the agree- 
ments with the Bank and Fund. But while certain 
of these supported the proposal to return the 
agreements to the Economic and Social Council, 
others considered that the agreements should be 
approved despite their defects, with the imder- 
standing that they would be revised as soon as 
possible. On the other hand, a number of repre- 
sentatives maintained that the agreements with the 
Bank and the Fund did not violate the letter or 
spirit of the Chatter in any way. Article IV of 
the draft agreement with the Bank, it was stated, 
dearly permitted broad policy recommendations 
on the part of the United Nations. Restraint 
would be exercised only with regard to particular 
loans which required technical judgment and 
study by the Bank Exdusion of United Nations 
representatives from the meetings of the Executive 
Directors of -the Bank and the Fund was considered' 
justified, as flnancial information of an extremely 
con&deniial nature was being dealt widi at these 
meetings. The artide on budgetary relationships 
was deemed satisfactory in view of the fact that 
the Bank and Fund did not call on Members for 
annual contributions, bile covered their expenses 
/rom th^ profits made on their operations. There 
was therefore not the same need, it was held, for 
United Nations action aimin g at budgetary co- 
ordination. 

In general it was maintained that the funaion 
and operations of the Bank and the Fund were 
substantially different from those of the other 
specialized agencies of the United Nations and 
certain special provisions in the agreements with 
the Bank and Fund were therefore justified. The 
Bank, for example, floated securities in private 
money markets and depended on relations with 
private investors. Every guarantee should be given, 
therefore, that its operations should be free from 
political influence. 

“For text 


of the asteemeatt, see pp. 873-74, 885-87. 
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Some representatives admitted the necessity of 
providing that the Economic and Social Council 
should refrain from making recommendations with 
respect to particular loans or to terms or condi- 
tions of financing by the Bank. However, these 
representatives considered, the United Nations' 
right to make general recommendations should 
not be limited by the provisions of Article IV, 
paragraph 2, of the draft agreements which pro- 
vided for prior consultations between the Bank 
and the Fund. Moreover, they considered that 
while the restrictive nature of the agreements 
could be partly justified in the case of the Bank, 
which depended on the confidence of private 
capitalists, there was no need for similar restric- 
tions in the case of the Fund, which received 
grants only from governments. 

At the 17th meeting of the Joint Second and 
Third Committee on October 18, 1947, the rep- 
resentative of Yugoslavia submitted a draft res- 
olution (A/C2 & 3/54) which provided for the 
appointment of a sub-committee to consider the 
objections to the immediate approval of the draft 
agreements with the Bank and the Fund in the 
light of the discussion in die Joint Committee. 
The Joint Committee rejeaed this proposal by a 
vote of 30 to 12, with 5 abstentions. 

The U.S.S.IL proposal that the agreements with 
the Bank and the Fund be returned to the 
Economic and Social Council for further nego- 
tiations with these agencies was rejected by a vote 
of 29 to 5, with 12 abstentions. The Committee 
then approved the agreements with the Bank and 
the Fund by a vote of 39 to 4, with 2 abstentions. 

The Committee next considered the text of a 
resolution approving the agreements with spedal- 
ized agencies. The representative of Norway had 
submitted a draft resolution {A/C2 & 3/51) 
which provided for approval of the agreements 
widi WHO, UPU, ITU, the Bank and the Fund, 
and which also contained a number of general 
recommendations concerning the co-ordinatioo of 
the activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. After a brief discussion the 
Oiramittee decided to adopt those paragraphs of 
the Norwegian resolution relating to the approval 
of the draft agreements and to postpone considera- 
tion of die other parts of the Norwegian resolution 
until the Committee should discuss the question 
of administrative and budgetary co-ordination. 

On die recommendation of the Joint Second and 
Tliird Committee, the General Assembly at its 
115th plenary meeting on Nosember 15, 1SM7, 
unanimously adopted the following resolution 
(124(11)); 


"The General Atsembly 

"Resolves to approve the agteemeats with the World 
Health Organization (document A/348), the Universal 
Postal Union (document A/347), the International 
Telecommunications Union (documents A/370 and 
A/370/Add.l), the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tloQ and Development (document A/349) and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund (document A/349); 

"Approves the insertion in the agreements relating to 
the World Health Organization and the International 
Telecommunications Union of the article regarding the 
use of the lasssez-passer of the United Nations (docu- 
ments A/348/Add.2 and A/370/Add.l), and 

"Requests the Beonomte and Social Council to report 
on the acdoQ taken in pursuance of these agreements 
as provided in the last paragraph of the General Assem- 
bly resolution 50 (1} of 14 December 1946^ so that 
the Coundl and the General Assembly may, if necessary, 
and after consultation with the said agencies, formu- 
late suiuble proposals for improving collaboration.” 

(2) Co-ordination of the Program of the United 
Nations and of the Specialized Agencies 

In resolution 50(1) of December 14, 1946, by 
which the General Assembly approved the agree- 
ments between the United Nations and ILO, 
FAO, UNESCO and ICAO, the Assembly stated 
that it was essential that the policies and activi- 
ties of the specialized agencies and of the organs 
of the United Nations should be co-ordinated, and 
asked the Economic and Social Council to follow 
carefully the progress of such collaboration, and 
to report on it to the General Assembly within the 
space of three years. In resolution 81(1) concern- 
ing budgetary and financial relationships with 
specialized agencies,®® also adopted on December 
14, ISM6, the General Assembly requested rhe 
Secretary-General, in consultation with the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions: 

”1. To continue exploratory discussions with the 
specialized agencies and to report and make recommenda- ^ 
Uons to the next regular session of the General Assembly; 

”2. To append, if possible, to the United Nations 
budget for 1948, in the form of information annexes, 
the budgets or proposed budgets of the specialized 
agencies for 1948 with a view to presenting to the 
General Assembly a comprehensive estimate of expendi- 
tures of the United Nations and specialized agencies; 

"3. To explore possible airangcmeats by which the 
budgets of the several speaalized agencies might be 
presented to the General Assembly for approval; 

*'4. To develop, at the earliest possible date, in accord- 
ance with the budgetary and financial provisions of the 
agreements with the speaalized agencies, arrangements 
for common fiscal controls and common budgetary, ad- 
mioistrative and financial practices.” 

To ensure effeaive implementation of the 

**See Yearbook of the United NaJiont, 1946— f7, p. 

153. 

•“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, pp. 
154-55. 
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agreements entered into between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, the Secretaiy- 
General, in accordance with a request of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (resolution 13(111) ) 
established a Co-ordination Committee®^ consist- 
ing of the Secretary-General as Chairman and 
of the corresponding administrative officers of the 
specialized agencies with which the United 
Nations had concluded agreements.®® Various con- 
sultative committees were also established, in 
different fields.®^ 

In pursuance of the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of December 14, 1946, concerning budgetary 
and financial relationships with specialized agen- 
cies, the Seaetary-Gencral submitted an interim 
report to the Assembly's second session (A/394/* 
Kev. I). During its second session, held from 
October 1 to 3, 1947, the Co-ordination Committee 
gave priority in its discussions to the question of 
budgetary and financial relationships with special- 
ized agencies. 'The Committee adopted that part 
of Its report to the Economic and Social Council 
dealing with this question in advance of the report 
as a whole. The Secretary-General made these 
excerpts from the Co-ordination Committee’s 
report available to the second session of the 
General Assembly (A/404) to supplement his 
interim report. 

The Secretary-General's interim report and the 
Co-ordination Committee's report dealt with the 
general question of program co-ocdioacion as weU 
as with the question of budgetary co-ordination. 
They contained a survey of existing co-ordination 
machinery and of efforts made to co-ordinate the 
activities of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, as well as a series of recommendations 
designed to achieve the greatest possible degree of 
collaboration in the future. 

Also in accordance with the General Assembly’s 
resolution of December 14, 15^46, concerning 
budgetary and financial relations wiA specialized 
agencies, and in accordance with the agreements 
bringing them into relationship with the United 
Nations, ILO, FAO, UNESCO and ICAO for- 
warded to the United Nations copies of their 
budget estimates for 1948. The Secretary-General 
submitted to the General Assembly a summary of 
the budget estimates of the United Nations and 
these four specialized agencies (A/318/Add. 1). 

The budget estimates forwarded to the United 
Nations were examined by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
which submitted a report thereon to the General 
Assembly (A/426). As the budgets of the special- 
ized agencies had already been approved the 


appropriate organs of these agencies, the Advisory 
Committee devoted its examination mainly to 
questions of general principle and submitted a 
number of recommendations which it considered 
the General Assembly should adopt.®* 

The General Assembly referred the interim re- 
port of the Secretary-General (A/394/Rev. 1), the 
Co-ordination Committee's report (A/404) and 
the Advisory Committee's report to the Fifth Com- 
mittee for consideration and report. The Second 
Cnmmitrpg and the Joint Second and Third Com- 
mittee considered the question of the co-ordination 
of the activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in connection with its discus- 
sion of Chapter IV of the Economic and Social 
Council’s report.®® 

Four resolutions and a number of amendments 
were submitted to the General Assembly on the 
subject of relations with and co-ordination of the 
specialized agencies. The representatives of Brazil 
submitted a draft tesolution to the Fifth Commit- 
tee (A/C.5/I50) which provided that the General 
Assembly would, inter alia: 

(1) call upon Mesbeis to take such setioa and to 
give such instructions to their lepresentatives as would 
ensure co-ordination of the policies of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agendes; 

(2) commend the Economic and Sodal Coundl and 
the specialized agendes for the steps already taken to 
achieve program and adminiscrauve co-ordination; 

(3) call upon the spedalized agendes to present each 
year reports on past activities and future plans of opera- 
tions, as well as theiz hudgetary estimates for each cotn- 
iog year; 

(4) request the Secretary-General to report on (a) 
the possibility of establishing a consolidated budget for 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies, (b) the 
possibility of central collection of Members’ contribu- 
tions, (c) measures for achieving greater uniformity in 
presentation of the budgets of the United Nations and 
the spedalized agendes, (d) the fiscal year and schedule 
of meetings of the speaalized agencies; 

(3) request the Secretary-General to accelerate the 
development of similar budgeary, administrative and 
fioandal practices in the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies. 

Two resolutions were submitted to the Second 
Committee. A draft resolution presented by the 
French delegation (A/C2/111) provided that the 
Assembly invite the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to specify and define more exaaly the casks 
of the Economic and Employment Commission 

"Subsequently called "Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination.” 

"See Yearbook of the United tiruions, 1946-47, p. 
546. 

‘^Fot work of the Co-ordination Committee, see pp. 
678-85. 

**Foc the text of the Advisory Committee’s report as 
amended by 016" Fifth Committee, see pp. 114-18. 

’^ep.96. 
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and the Fiscal Commission, and to establish a 
scale of priorities with strict regard to the most 
pressing needs of the United Nations; to utilize 
the Economic and Employment Commission and 
its sub-commissions and the Fiscal Commission 
less as supplementary research centres working 
independently than as bodies for co-ordinating the 
work of regional commissions, specialized agencies 
and states or groups of states; and to define pre- 
cisely the sphere of activity of the regional com- 
missions so as to avoid duplication and assure dose 
liaison with specialized agencies. A draft resolu- 
tion submitted by the Greek delegation (A/C2/- 
112) r^ommended that the Economic and Social 
Council establish a standing co-ordination commit- 
tee of seven experts selected on a regional basis 
to operate in continuous session. It would be the 
committee’s task to co-ordinate the activities of all 
the commissions and sub-commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council and the aatvities 
of the spedalized agencies of the United Nations. 

The Second Committee discussed the French 
and Greek resolutions at its 44th meeting on 
October 15, 1947. On the proposal of the rep- 
resentative of the United Kingdom it was decided 
by a vote of 25 to 17, with 4 abstentions, that 
both resolutions should be referred to the Joint 
Second and Third Committee for further a)n- 
slderation. 

The representative of Norway submitted a draft 
resolution to the Joint Second and Third Com- 
mittee (A/C2 & 3/51)®® which provided, inter 
alia, that the General Assembly 

(a) request the Bconomic and Social Council to ex- 
plore the possibilities of developing one or more staodard 
agreements for relauons with speaalized agencies, and 

(b) recommend the Governments of Member na- 
tions to take measures to ensure on the rutiooal level a 
co-ordinated policy of their delegations to the Ecooomic 
and Social Council and the different specialized abodes, 
and to instruct their delegations to the specialized ageo- 
des of which they are members to further acuvely the 
close co-ordination of the polides and activities of the 
Economic and Social Council and the polides and activi- 
ties of the specialized agencies. 

Ameadmeats to the Brazilian resoluclon were 
submitted by the representatives of the United 
Kingdom (A/C2 & 3/57) and of Norway 
(A/C2 & 3/62-A/C5/190). The representa- 
tive of Lebanon proposed amendments (A/C2 & 
3/52) to the Norwegian draft resolution (A/C2 
&3/51). 

At its 15ih meeting on October 14, 1947, the 
Joint Second and Third Committee, to which the 
French and Greek resolutions had been referred, 
authorized its Chairman to consult with the Chair- 


man of the Fifth Committee on joint aaion to be 
taken on the resolutions before the Joint Second 
and Third Co mmi ttee and the resolution intro- 
duced in the Fifth Committee by the Brazilian 
representative (A/C5/150). Following their 
consultation, the Chairmen of the Joint Commit- 
tee and of the Fifth Committee addressed a letter 
dated October 17, 1947, to the President of the 
General Assembly, requesting that there should be 
a joint meeting of the two Committees to discuss 
these several resolutions and to frame a single 
consolidated resolution for transmission to the 
General Assembly (A/C.2 & 3/55). On Oaober 
18, 1947, the President of the General Assembly 
approved this suggestioa The Joint Second and 
Third Committee and the Fifth Committee there- 
fore held two joint meetings on November 5.®^ 

Before these two joint meetings were held, the 
representatives of the delegations which had 
moved resolutions or amendments (ie., the rep- 
resentatives of Brazil, France, Greece, Lebanon, 
Norway and United Kingdom) consulted inform- 
ally, agreed on the substance of the question and 
submitted in place of their separate proposals a 
consolidated draft resolution (A/C2 & 3/63-A/- 
C5/193) based upon the Brazilian resolution. Dis- 
cussion at the joint meetings on November 5 was 
therefore based upon this consolidated resolution. 

■ The representative of the United States submitted 
further amendments to the joint draft resolution 
which were for the most part incorporated into the 
text of the resolution after consultation among all 
the representatives concerned (A/C2 & 3/63/- 
Add. 1-A/C5/193/Add. 1). 

Discussion in the Committee centred on the 
following issues: 

1. Action of States Members of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies 

The joint resolution serving as the basis of the 
Committee’s discussion contained a recommenda- 
tion to Member States to take measures to ensure 
on the national level a co-ordinated policy of their 
delegations to the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, in order to ensure full co-operation 
between the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. The view was expressed, particularly 
by the representatives of Norway, the United 
Smes, France and China, that a principal obstacle 
in harmooizing the problems and aaioos of the 

**lhis resolution also dealt with the approval of agree- 
meats between the United Nations and WHO, UPU, 
I TU, t he Bank and the Fund. See p. 10?. ^ 

*’The 23rd and 24th meetings of the Joint Committee 
and the 67th and 88tb meetings of the Fifth Committee. 
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numerous inter-governmental organizations was to 
be found in the fact that different delegations 
representing the same Member States at vatlous 
inf^rnatinnal conferences sometimes took diverg- 
ent or incompatible positions on significant issues 
and that such conflicts in policy were not retmo- 
ciled at the national leveL They therefore atoidied 
importance to the above recommendation. The 
U.S.SJh delegation, however, considered that it 
was improper to make such a reconimendaiion. 
This maner should be left to the governments 
themselves. With some drafting changes the Joint 
Second, Third and Fifth Committee adopted this 
recommendation. 

2. Co-ordinating Responsibilities of the Economic 
and Social Council 

The Joint resolution contained a recommenda- 
tion that the General Assembly request the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to give constant atten- 
tion, in arriving at its decisions, to the faaor of 
the rdative priority of proposals, and to consider 
as a matter of urgency the further steps which 
should be taken to develop effective co-ordination 
of the programs of the United Nations and its 
subsidiary organs and the specialized agencies. 
A number of Members considered it important 
that succeeding sessions of the Economic and 
Social Council should deal more es:teQsively with 
problems of co-otdinadon, not only as they relate 
to administrative co-operation and avoidwce of 
duplication of work, but also In terms of positive 
policy guidance to specialked agencies. There was 
agreement that the factor of the relative impor- 
tance of proposals and projects should be consid- 
ered by the Coimcil in its recommendations to 
specialized agencies as well as in the establish- 
ment of programs for its own subsidiary organs, 
and that the role of specialized agencies should be 
borne in mind when programs for the United 
Nations weie considered. The leptesentatives of 
France and Norway considered ^at a priorities 
system would be desirable, with financial concen- 
tration in a given year on, for example, rdief 
programs, and accompanying decreases in govern- 
ment contributions to agendes whose programs 
were not related to die priority objectives decided 
upon. The representative of the United States, 
however, considered that absolute priorities a>uld 
not be realized, partly because of the inherent dif- 
ficulties in assigning priorities and partly because 
it was inevitable that all agendes should mainratn 
their secretariats at some relatively constant level 
consistent with the minimum responsibilities put 
upon them by their basic instruments. 


-3. Standard Texts of Agreements with Spectalized 

Agencies ‘ 

The Joint resolution contained a recommenda- 
tion to the effect that the Economic and Social 
Council explore the possibilities of developing one 
or more standard texts of draft agreements for use 
in future negotiations with specialized agendes. 
The representative of Norway, who had advanced 
this recommendation, stated that the present differ- 
ences in agreements were largely the result of 
bargaining between negotiacmg committees and 
thm: the entire set of relationship agreements 
should be reviewed, looking toward revision in 
accordance with a “model" agreement or possibly 
several "model" agreements whidi allowed for 
categories of agendes. The representatives of 
Australia and the United States ejqiressed opposi- 
tion to the Norwegian proposal, on the ground 
that an attempt to standardize the texts of agree- 
ments would prove difficult and probably harmful, 
since the agencies varied as to their constitution, 
membaship, functions and methods of operating. 
The representatives of the United Kingdom and 
the U33JL also opposed Inclusion in the resolu- 
tion of any reference to the standardizing of agree- 
ments. The Committee decided to delete the para- 
graph in question. 

4. Common or Consolidated Budget 

A large share of the Committee’s dlscossioa 
centred on the question of budgetary co-ordini' 
tion. The Joint resolution provided that the Gen- 
eral Assembly request the Secretary-General, in 
consultation with the spedalized agendes and the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, to prepare a report for sub- 
mission to the Economic and Social Council and 
the third session of the General Assembly with 
recommendations conc erning : 

(1) The feasihilicf of establishing eveocuallf a com- 
mon ot consolidated bndget foe the United Nadons and 
the specialized agendes which might be approved by the 
General Assembly; 

(2) The possibility and desirability of central col- 
lecdon of hlembets’ onuibutioas to the United Nadons 
and die specialized agencies. 

The rqjresentatives of Belgium, Egypt, India 
and the U35.R. expressed opposition in principle 
to a consolidated budget and central collection of 
contributions. The representative of Belgium, 
supported by the representative of Egypt, ojn- 
tended that at San Francisco the League of Nadons 
system of a single budget approved by a central 
organ had been d^ibeiately renounced, and that 
a consolidated budget would be contrary to Ardcle 
17, paragraph 3, of the Charter. He also considered 
such a budget impraalcal because of (a) differ- 
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ences in membership between the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies; (b) legislative diM* 
culties within those countries which treated the 
individual budgets for different agencies as part 
of various departmental budgets; and (c) the 
inability of the General Assembly to change the 
constitutions of the specialized agencies by uni- 
lateral action, the procedure of approval of budgets 
being prescribed by the various constitutions. 

The representative of India considered that it 
would not be desirable for one body (the General 
Assembly) to decide on the budget and for another 
body (the appropriate principal organ of eadi of 
the specialized agencies) to determine programs 
and policy. He submitted an amendment to the 
joint resolution to delete all reference to a com- 
mon or consolidate budget and central collection 
of contributions and to substitute a recommenda- 
tion to the effect that the Seaetary-Geaeral report 
on "the feasibility of improve budgetary co- 
ordination between the Unite Nations and the 
specialize agencies”. 

Tlie representative of the U.S.S.R. state that 
opposition to a consolidate budget should not be 
misunderstood as objection to the use of the 
budget os a means of co-ordination. The XJSSIL 
delegation would vote against the entire resolution 
if reference to a consolidate budget were include 
It would accept deletion of the paragraphs in 
question or adoption of the Indian amendment 
The representatives of Brazil, France, Norway 
and the Unite States favore retention of the 
explicit reference to a consolidate budget. The 
cnajoticy of the members of the EcQaamic and 
Social Council and of the General Assembly, it 
was argue, had approve certain of the agree- 
ments with specialize agencies which make 
specific reference to an eventual consolidate 
budget The representative of Brazil pointe out 
that tlie propose text of the joint resolution did 
not endorse die principle of a consolidate budget; 
it simply calie for a report on the feasibility 
of eventually establishing a common or consoli- 
date budget 

Tlic representative of Norway thought an even- 
tual consolidate budget to be a cornerstone of 
international organization, considering that it 
would nuke possible the hxing of an order of 
priority in international projects. The problems 
invol> e, such as membership differences, he stated, 
■ tv ere not Insuperable and should not be allowe 
to prevent consideration of eventual central 
budgetary controL 

Tlte ^mmiitec decided to adopt the Indian 
amendment. The representatives of the United 


States and France stated that they wished to be 
assured that adoption of the Indian amendment 
did not relieve the Secretary-General of his re- 
sponsibilities under the General Assembly’s reso- 
lution of December 14, 194<5, concerning budget- 
ary and financial relations with specialized agen- 
cies and that it did not preclude the possibility 
of studying the feasibility of a consolidated budget. 
They requested this understanding to be recorded. 

Having adopted a number of drafting changes 
in addition to the amendments mentioned above, 
the Committee adopted the resolution as a whole 
by a vote of 43 to 0, with 1 abstention. 

At its 121st plenary meeting on November 20, 
1947, the General Assembly unanimously adopted 
the resolution recommended by the Joint Second, 
Third and Fifth Committee the text of which 
follows (resolution 125(11)): 

"Having examined the report of the Economic and 
Social Council, (document A/382)“ and the interim 
report of the Secretary-General on the budgetary and 
financial lelauonsbips between the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies (document A/394/Rcv.l); 

"Having bad its attention drawn to the interim report 
of the Co-ordination Committee to the Economic and 
Social Council (document a/ 404), which deals with 
budgetary and financial relationships of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies and related pto- 
gramme matters; 

"Considering that it is essential, in order to prevent 
overlapping of activities and duplication of efiort, to 
develop more effective coordination in the economic and 
social fields among the organs and subsidiary organs of 
the United Nations, among the United Nations and the 
specialized agendes, and among the specialized agencies 
cbemselver, and ro provide means for assessing the rela- 
tive urgency and importance of projects; 

"Considering that it is desirable without detriment to 
essential activities to minimize the financial burden im- 
posed upon Members by the activities of the United 
Nations and the spedalized agencies; and 

"Considering that these results can most effectively be 
achieved by mutual application of the agreements be- 
tween the United Nations and the spedalized agencies, 
and (be development of the methods of ccKiperatlon 
foreseen in resolutions SO (I) and 81 (I),** 

"The General Attembly tberefore 

"1. Calls upon members to take measures to ensure 
on the national level a co-ordinated policy of their dele- 
gations to the United Nations and to the different spe- 
dalized agendes in order that full co-operauon may be 
achieved between the Organization and the spedalized 
agendes, and, in particular, to instruct their represenu- 
lives in the governing bodies of the specialized agendes 
to use every effort to ensure the transmicul of reports, 
programmes of operation, and budgets or budgetary esti- 
mates lefexted to io paragraph 4 of this resolution; 

**2. Commends the Economic and Social Coundl, the 
Secretary-General and the spedalized agendes for the 

"See Offieial Records of she second session of the 
General Aisemblr, Supplement No. 3. 

"See Yearbook of tot United Hasions, 1^46^7, p. 
153, pp. 154-53. 
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steps already taken, including the establishment of a Co- 
ordination Committee, to achieve programme and ad- 
ministrative co-ordination among the specialized agen- 
cies and the United Nations; ^ ‘ 

"5. Requests the Council to give constant auendon 
to the factor of the relative priority of proposals, and to 
consider as a matter of urgency the further steps which 
should be taken to develop effective co-ordination of the 
programme of the United Nations and its subsidiary 
organs on the one hand and the specialized agenaes on 
the other; 

"4. Calls upon the specialized agencies, as appropriate 
under the terms of their respective agreements with the 
United Nations- 

'■(a) To present each year, to the session of the 
Economic and Social Council pcecedlng the opening 
of the regular session of the General Assembly, thcif 
reports on past activities and their programmes of 
operations for the subsequent fiscal year to eoable the 
Council to promote the most efficient and practical use 
of the resources of the United Nations and the spe- 
oalized agencies by recommendations concerning the 
definition of responsibility for specific projects and 
concerning priorities for amon, 

"(b) To transmit their budgets or budgetary esti- 
mates for 1949, and for each year thereafter, to the 
Seaetaty-Genetal of the United Nations befoic I July 
of the preceding year, in order that the Secretary- 
General may incorporate these budgets or budgeury 
estimates as information annexes in his annual budget 
estimates for transmittal to the General Assembly, 
together with such summaries as he may deem appro- 
priate and useful, 

“5. Requests the Sectecary-General, in consultation 
with specialized agencies through the Co-ordination 
Committee and in consultation with the Advisory Cbm- 
ffiietee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to 
ptepaie a lepott for submission to the Ewnoimc and 
Social Counal and the third regular session of the 
General Assembly with recommendations concerning: 
"(a) Measures for achieving greater uaiformiry to 
presentation of the budgets of the United Nations and 
of the specialized agencies with a view to providing a 
basis for comparison of the several budgets; 

"(b) The fiscal year and schedule of meetings of 
the specialized agencies in their relation to the pro- 
cedures envisaged m paragraph 5 above, 

"(c) The feasibility of improved budgetary co- 
ordination between the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, and 

"6. Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the specialized agencies through the Co-ordination 
Committee and, where appropriate, the Advisory Com- 
mittee, to promote the development of similar budgetary, 
administrative and financial practices in the Unit^ 
Nations and the specialized agencies." 

r ( 3 ) Budgetary and Financial Relations with 
Specialized Agencies 

After the Joint Second, Third and Fifth Com- 
mittee had adopted the tesolucion - concerning 
relations with and co-ordination of the programs 
of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
it remained for the Fifth Committee to consider 
the reports (A/394/Rev. 1, A/404) submitted 
by the Secretary-General in accordance with the 


General Assembly’s resolution of December 14, 
1946, concerning budgetary and financial Implica- 
tions; the informative annex to the United 
Nations budget estimates for 1948 showing pro- 
posed expenditures for the United Nations and 
the speciilized agencies (A/318/Add. 1); and the 
Report of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions relating to the 
budgets of the specialized agencies for 1948 
(A/426).i‘>® 

The Committee noted the Secretary-General’s 
report. 'The. Advisory Committee’s report was 
discussed in some detail at the 92nd meeting of 
the Fifth Committee on November 8, 1947- After 
adopting several amendments to the Advisory 
Committee’s report suggested by the representa- 
tives of Australia and the United Kingdom, the 
Fifth Committee unanimously approved the report 
as a whole. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Committee, 
the General Assembly at its 121st plenary meeting 
on November 20, 1947, unanimously adopted the 
following resolution (165(11) ); 

"Tie General Assembly 

"Commends to the attention of the loternacional 
Labour Organisation, the Food and Agriculture Oigani- 
zatioQ, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization and the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
on the budgets of specialized agencies for 1948 attached 
hereto as Annex A." 

Annex A 

BUDGETS OF SPECIALIZED AGENCIES FOR 1948 
REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINIS- 
TRATIVB AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS AS ADOPTED 
AFTER AMENDMENT BY THE FIFTH COMMITTEE 

1. The Chatter of the United Nations provides in 
Article 17, paragraph 3, that "the General Assembly 
shall consider and approve any financial and budgetary 
arrangements with specialized agencies referred to in 
Article 57 and shall examine the administrative budgets 
of such specialized agenaes with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies concerned". 

2. At the fitst part of its first session, the General 
Assembly resolved that the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
mioistiative and Budgetary Questions should, as one of 
Its functions, "examine on behalf of the General Assem- 
bly the administrative budgets of specialized agencies" 
(resolution 14 (I) of 13 February 1946). 

3. At the second part of its fitst session, the General 
Assembly approved Agreements wii.h the International 
Labour Organisation, the United Nations Educational, 
Scieaufic and Qiltucal Oeganization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the International Gvil 
Aviation Organization, by which these organizations 
each undercook, snter aha, | 

(i) To consult with the United Nations in the 

preparation of their budgets, 

(ii) To transmit their budgets to the Umced Na- 

110 . 
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tioos for examlnatloQ by the Geneial Assembly, which 
ml^ht make lecommeodadoos "concerning any item or 
items contained therein"; 

(iii) To conform as far as might be practicable to 
standard praaices and forms recommended by the 
United Nations. 

The Agreements provided further that representatives 
of these organizations should be entitled to take part, 
without vote, in the deliberations of the General Assem- 
bly or any Committee thereof at all times when their 
budgets or general administrative or financial questions 
affecting the organizations were under consideration. 

4. The Advisory Committee has now examined in 
broad outline the budgets of these four specialized agen- 
cies for 1948.^“ Representation of the agencies during 
the Committee’s discussions greatly facilitated the Com- 
mittee’s work. 

The following table shows the gross totals of the ex- 
penditure proposed in the budgets, together with the 
corresponding totals of the estimates for the preceding 
financial year. 

Vaur Specialized 1948 1947 

Agencies Dollars (US) • 

International Labour Organi- 
sation (period 1 January- 

31/ December 1948) 4,449.295*" 3.756,362 

Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization (period 1 January- 

31 December 1948) . . 5.000,000'" 5,048,000 

International Civil Aviation 
Organization (period 

1 July 1947-30 June 1948) 2.625.000*" 1,960.000 

United Nations Educational, 

Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ginization (period 1 Jaou- 

afy-31 December 1948) 8,507,821** 5,875.359 

Gross Total 20,582.116 16,639,721 

5. The Committee was not in a position to examine 
the budgets of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the International Monetary Fund, the 
Universal Postal Union, the International Tdecommuni- 
cations Union, the Interim Commission of the World 
Health Orgamzation, or the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, since no agreements had been concluded*" 
between them and the United Nations under Article 57 
of the Charter. 

6. Nature of the examination made. — In making its 
examination, the Committee took account of the fact that 
the budgets had already been subjea to scrutiny by the 
appropriate finance or other committees of the agencies 
concerned, and bad in two cases been approved by the 
annual conferences of the agencies. The Advisory Com- 
mittee noted that: 

(a) The budget of the International Labour Orgaoisa- 
non had been adopted by the Inteinacional Labour Con- 
ference in June 1947 at the amount proposed by the 
Governing Body, which had reduced the estimates of the 
Director-Generd by approximately $380,000. 

(3) The budget of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Orgaoizauon had been reviewed 
by the Finance Committee of the Executive Board, which 
had drawn the attention of the General Conference (to 
be held in Mexico City in November 1947) to certain 
points, but bad made no specific recommendations to 
amend the figures.. 

(r) The budget of the Food and Agriculmre Organi- 


zation had been reduced by the Committee on Financial 
Control from a total of $5,317,931 proposed by the 
Director-General to a total of $5,000,000. This total 
was later approved by the Conference of the organization 
in August 1947. 

(d) The budget of the loternatiooal Civil Aviation 
Organization had been approved by the Assembly of that 
organization in May 1947, at a total which was approxi- 
mately $590,000 lower than that proposed by the In- 
terim Omncil. 

7. In view of the above considerations, the Advisory 
Committee devoted its examioation on this occasion 
mainly to questions of general principle and importance. 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

8. The Committee feels that it is desirable that two 
general recommendations should he made by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

(a) Implementation of recommersdations ubicb the 
General Assembly may make. — Since it may often be 
(he case that the plenary bodies of specialized agencies 
will have approved their budgets before the General 
Assembly is in a position to make recommendations 
upon them, the Advisoty Committee suggests that the 
General Assembly should recommend that the plenary 
bodies concerned should at their next sessions authorize 
their standing executive bodies to take such interim 
action, within the limits of their present constitutional 
powers, as they deem necessary on any recommendations 
which the General Assembly may make. 

(b) Examination of the budgets within the specialized 
tfgenrrV/.— The Comminee believes it to be essential that 
any subscanual administrative and financial proposals 
should receive critical and deuiled examination from a 
small committee of specially qualified persons. The Com- 
mitiee would therefore suggest that the specialized 
agendes be invited to review their machinery for ex- 
aminatioo of the budget proposals to see whether it 
meets this requirement. 

9. Certain other general points seemed to the Com- 
mittee to be worthy of attention, while not, in the 
opinion of the Committee, calling for formal recommen- 
dations by the General Assembly. 

10. Coniultation in preparation of budgets after ap- 
proval of programmes. — The Committee noted that, 
despite the terms of the agreements approved, the desir- 
able degree of consultation between the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies in the preparation of their 
budgets had not In some cases yet been achieved. The 
Committee believes that full consultation at all stages of 

‘"The finandal year of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization ojvets the period July 1 to June 30. In the 
other cases, as in the case of the United Nations, the 
financial year Is the calendar year. 

‘“ibis total indudes $175,234 provision for a reserve 
fund. Miscellaneous receipts are estimated at $23,365. 

‘“'I'his total indudes $624,709 provision for contin- 
gencies and unforeseen expenses. Miscellaneous receipts 
are estimated at $4,000. 

"This total includes $125,000 for reserve for new proj- 
ects and unforeseen expenses and $94,000 provision for 
Working Capital Fund and Joint Support Emergency 
Fund, hlisceilaneous receipts are estimated at $25,000. 

total indudes $764,644 provision for condn- 
geod« and unforeseen expenses. Miscellaneous receipts 
ate estimated at $20,000. 

“*Agreements with the first five of these agendes have 
sina been approved by the General Assembly at its 
115tfa plenary meeting. 
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budget preparation is important, not merely on technical 
grounds but also because close ■working relationships in 
this field would neoessatily disclose areas where work 
programmes may overlap or where co-operative action 
may be requited. It might indicate also where joint 
economies could be made, and would enable one orgam- 
zation to benefit by the experience of others, by showing 
comparative standards of efficiency in many cominoa 
fields, such as conference services, translating, printing, 
etc. The Committee therefore hopes that active consulta- 
tion will be made a reality in all cases. 

11. Form of the budget. — Consultation should also 
lead to closer appioximation in the form of the -various 
budgets The Committee noted that, whereas the forms 
of the present budgets showed supeifida! similarity, 
there were basic differences in details. The Comminee 
saw no insuperable reason why many of these differences 
could not be eliminated. It would suggest that the uend, 
particularly in the administrative field, should be to 
enable cost comparisons to be instituted between com- 
mon types of services It understands that good ptogtess 
in this direaion has been made in inter-Secretariat dis- 
cussion The Committee does not of course consider that 
the desirability of similarity in budget form should be 
pressed to an unreasonable extent 

12. Co ordtnatton and prejentalioit of work pro- 
gramme:. — In connexion with the question of construct- 
ing a budget to show the cost of aaivities, the Comminee 
would stress also the need foe adequate budget jusdfica- 
tioa Estimates cannot properly be appeals^ unless a 
statement of work to be done m the finanoal year under 
consideration is provided for each seaion or division of 
the budget. Presentation of work projeas in the budget 
is also of importance in connexion with the question of 
co-ordination of the work programmes of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 

13. There have been widespread apprehensions re- 
garding overlapping and duplication between the special- 
ized agencies and the United Nations, and the Advisory 
Committee recently held a joint meeting with the Co- 
ordination Committee. At that meeting, the spedatized 
agencies expressed a clear realization and acceptance of 
the role which the Economic and Sodal Council should 
play in the development of an oveiall work programme. 
Arrangements have been made by which the Council 
will receive reports, not only upon the past activities of 
the specialized agendes, but reports on futuce pro- 
grammes so far as these can be foreseen with reasonable 
accuracy. The Advisory Committee believes that these 
reports will be of fundamental impoitance in integrating 
the work of the intetnational organizations. It felt that 
a willing spiclt of co-operation was developing among 
the United Nations and the specialized agendes, and 
that dose relationships were being formed. 

14. Internal financial eontrols.~\n the course of 
its examination, the Committee noted that the systems 
of financial control differ in the different ot^mzauons. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization is in an unique 
position in that its budget is for practical reasons virtual- 
iy limited to a total of about $3,000,000. It is there- 
fore under the strongest pressure to exerdse stringent 
control in order to fit its programme into pre-detetmioed 
financial limits. Its internal control includes a strong 
internal audit, which is placed under the Chief of the 
Financial Services, but which can if necessary report 
direaly to the Committee on Finandal ControL The 
financial controls in the ILO and ICAO to some extent 
resemble each other. In both organizations, no expendi- 


ture can be incurred without the prior agreement of the 
Finance Service, the head of which has direct access to 
the Direaor-General or Secretary-General. The internal 
audit in ICAO reports direct to the Secretary-General. 
The administrative and budgetary organization in 
UNESCO is similar to that in the United Nations. As 
Will be seen from paragraph 16 below, the relative costs 
aod staff requirements of the various systems differ 
widely, and the Committee would suggest that during 
1948 the United Nations Seaetaiiat, in consultation 
with the secretariats of the spedalized agendes, should 
make a comparative study of the various administrative 
and finandal systems with a view to determituog the 
most effeaive and economical system, having regard to 
all faaois. It further suggests that an examination be 
made to see to what extent the external audit of the 
accounts of the speualized agendes differs in nature as 
between the organizations. The Committee believes that 
common precepts of audit would assist the evolution of 
sound common financial practices. 

OBSERVATIONS ARISING FROM THE ESTIMATES 

15 As stated to the preceding paragraphs, the budget 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization is virtually 
limited to a total of about $5,000,000. It will, however, 
be noted from paragraph 4 above that the overall total 
of the budgets of the other three specialized agendes 
has increased from $116 millions to $15.5 millions 
approximately. The Committee recognizes that some 
increase is to be expected when an esbryooic organiza- 
tion undertakes full scale activities for a full year. Never- 
theless, it would urge that, in view of the economic 
situation in many Member Stares, all spedalized agen- 
cies should make every effort to avoid undue increases 
ID their requirements. In the particular case of the 
United Nations Educational, Sdentific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, where the inctease over 1947 is greatest, the 
Committee noted that the work programme proposed 
was extremely wide, and the Committee would suggest 
that the General Assembly draw the attention of that 
organization to the relatively large size of its budget, and 
urge it to make every effort to achieve av. reduction 
therein. 

16. Detailed comparison between 1948 and 1947 
estimates was not in ail cases possible, but compaiison 
between the 1948 estimates of the United Nations and of 
the four spedalized agendes for certain major commoa 
items, as indicated in ffie table [opposite], is of interest It 
is, of course, difficult to draw firm conclusions from the 
table in view of the varying arcumstances of the organi- 
zations, but the figures emphasize the points made in 
paragraphs IQ, ll and 14. 

17. Salaries, Allowance: and Provident Fuad. — The 
Committee understands that a joint consultative com- 
mittee of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
has done considerable exploratory work towards the de- 
velopment of a scheme of common standaids of work 
and remuneration. The Advisory Committee believes 
chat this work Is of the utmost importance, and that the 
aim should be to develop a common system, which will 
bdltcate the building up of an intetnational civil service. 
It is not necessary that the speaalized agendes accept the 
United Nations practices or vice versa; the essential need 
is to make common use of the best praaices wherever 
they may be found. It will necessarily take a period of 
years to build up a good international service: the 
groundwork should, however, be laid now. 

18 . The Committee was informed that the salary 
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ExpendiSure 

United Nations* 

ILO 

PAO 

ICAO 

UNESCO 

Salaries (including overtime and salaries of 
temporary staff) : 

Administrative and financial servicesf .. . 

$1,433,199 

$60,000 

$100,000 

$70,000 

$290,000 

Conference and general servicesf 

7.974.077 

500.000 

430,000 

525,000 

796,000 

Other departments or services 

6,527,559 

1,430,000 

1,865,000 

750,000 

1,874,000 

Allowances .... . 

2,065.000 

23.000 

175,000 

115.000 

1.160.000 

Provident fund, etc. 

1.852.652 

312,000 

330,000 

115,000 

163.000 

Reimbursement of income tax . . 

450,000 

— 

100,000 

— 

40.000 

Contingencies, reserves, etc., and unforeseen 

expenses 



175,000 

625,000 

125.000 

765,000 

Other expenditures 

14.197.515 

1.926,000 

1.375.000 

856,000 

3.420.000 

•Total . 

34.500.000 

4.426,000 

5.000.000 

2.556.000J 

8,508.000 

Staff 

Number of staff proposed for: 

Administrauve and financial services 


20 

27 

25 

87 

Conference and general services 

— 

180 

160 

230 

305 

Other departments or services 

— 

280 

354 

145 

362 

Total staff 


480 

541 

400§ 

754 


•Revised estimates submitted by the Secretary-General before action by the Fifth Commicee. 

tTbe terms "Administrative and fina ncial services" and "Conference and general services” are used in the sense in 
which they are used in the United Nations budget, but, owing to differences in organization, some adjustments in 
appropriations have been made. 

lExcludiog provisions for Working Capital Fund. 

§The total number of staff proposed by the Secretary-General was 442, but tbe Conference made a reduction 
of 10 per cent in the budget provision for salaries. 


scales and classification scrucrure of the FAO were on 
the whole similar to those of the United Nadons. Tbe 
ILO has taken certain steps to bring its salary sales into 
close approximadon with those of the United Nadons, 
but it will retaindts old established classifiadon sttucrare 
of broad ategotles of staff. Tbe ICAO has its own salary 
and classifiadon scheme. The UNESCO has adopted 
United Nadons salary sales (as in force before 16 June 
1947) and children's allowances, but does not pay cer- 
tain other allowances which are now in force in the 
United Nadons, such as rental subsidies or ezpauiatioo 
allowances. The Committee was Informed, however, 
that a provision. of $1,070,178 by that orgaoizadon for 
"residence allowances" resulted from the payment, on a 
condnuing basis, of per item allowances at the rate of 
$5 a day for single staff members and $7 a day for those 
with dependents. This allowance thus corresponds to the 
old per diem allowance which the United Nadons paid 
until March 1947 but then reduced and finally abolished 
in June 1947. While the Advisory Committee does not 
have full information regarding tbe difficulties of tbe 
suff in Paris, it doubts the necessity for these alfowaiKes 
and recommends that UNESCO should examine the 
quesdoo closely. 

19. As regards provision for provident fund contn- 
budons, the Committee was informed that the ILO had 
decided to approach the United Nadons with a view to 
joining the United Nadons Staff Retirement Scheme. 
Tbe FAO was considering a similar step, and had made 
budgetary provision for the purpose. The Comminee 
believes that a common pension scheme would facilitate 
interchange of staff and promote the creation of a versa- 
die intetnadonal civil service. 

20. Reimbursement of National Income Tax. — The 
Committee understands that the Food and Agriculniie 

, Otganizadoo and the United Nations Eduatloual, Scien- 
tific and Oiltural Orgaoizadon are in a position similar 
to that of the United Nadons with regard to national 


taxation on the salaries of staff members. In the ose of 
the Intetnadonal Labour Organisadon and tbe Inter- 
oadonal Civil Aviation Organization, the junior staff 
are mostly loalJy recruited and receive gross salaries 
which are subjen to Qnadiaa income taxadoiL The 
"ioteroadonal” staff of tbe ILO have been exempted 
from Canadian income taxation and receive net salaries. 
The "international” staff of 1(^0 ate similarly exempt 
only if they are not Canadian nadonals; the organization 
has. however, introduced an internal taxation (that is, a 
staff conmbuuons) plan, so that all its staff are liable to 
taxation of salary in some form. The disposal of the 
revenue from the internal taxation has not been finally 
decided. 

21. Any lecommeodadoru to tbe specialized agencies 
should, in the Committee's view, await the action to be 
taken on its report on tax equalization in the United 
Natioru (document A/396); should that report be 
adopted in principle, a recommendation should be made 
to specialized agencies, which do not have an internal 
taxadon scheme, that they should adopt one. 

22. Cost of Documents and Records. — In relation to 
the total expenditure, the cost of documentation and 
records appeared to be a less heavy burden upon the 
specialized agencies than is tbe case in the Umted Na- 
tions. In the case of the International Labour Organisa- 
doQ, for example, the Committee was informed that 
verbatim records of the General Conference were printed 
in the three official languages of the Organization, but 
that only s ummar y records were made for committees of 
the Conference, these records not being printed at all. 
Tbe Food and Agriculture Organizadon, which has four 
official languages, was said not to print documents in any 
pardculaz language unless the demand justified printing: 
this organization has, however. In the past made verbatim 
records of all meedngs, but tbe Committee was informed 
that in future such records might be made only for 
plenary meedngs of the Conference and the Council. 
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The Coaunictce believes that specialized agencies should 
avoid placing unduly wide ioterprecations on their rules 
of procure concerning languages, and was glad to note 
that in general this seemed to have been the case. 

SUMkfARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
23. Since working relationships befft'een the Uidted 
Nations and the specialized agencies ace still in the proc- 
ess of development, and are the subject of various pro- 
posals before the ptesetit session of the General Assetnbly, 
the Advisory Cbmmitcee has drawn up this report on 
broad lines Until there has been time to bring the form 
of the various budgets into dosei agreement, and to 
develop budget justihcacion m terms of work programme, 
comparison of the budgets with each other and with the 
budget of the United Nations is apt to be a comparison 
of disparates As practical results begin to be achieved 
under the various agreements, and as relations between 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies become 
ioaeasiogly close, the Committee would hope to be able 
to make a more detailed examination of the budgets. 
For the present year, the Committee believes it to be 
sufficient to emphasize the ovet-iiding need for economy 
and to suggest that the General Assembly should recom- 
mend that: 

(«) The plenary bodies of the specialized agencies 
should authorize their executive authorities to take such 
interim action, within the limits of their present consti- 
rutional powers, as seems appropriate with regard to any 
recommendations which the General Assembly may 
make to them, if such recommendations cannot b« dealt 
with by the plenary body itself without considerable 
delay; 

(b) Specialized agencies should ensure, where this is 
not already the case, chat their estimates ate subjeaed, 
before submission to the plenary body for consideration, 
to a detailed examination by a committee which includes 
persons specially qualified in the fields of admitusuatioo 
ot finance; 

(e) The attention of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization should be drawn to 
the relauvcly large site of its estimates. The otgaaiiatloa 
k* •nsgtA make every eSoit to secure a reduc- 
tion in its budget. It should examine dosel]^ the necessity 
for payment of residence allowance on a continuing 
basis; 

(J) The specialized agencies, which have not already 
done so, should cake steps to become members of the 
United Nations Retirement Scheme, and every effort 
should be made by this and other means to develop the 
common conditions of service necessary for the creadon 
of an intciiutioiul civil service. 

21. The Advisory Committee would again emphasize 
that ihe achievement of the nectiiary deiua of co-ordi- 
ttMictn btiueen tbs Unitsd Sstiant and tbs ipscialized 
agsneiss is in the last analpis the rstponsibilny of Mem- 
ben ihemtelitt. By aedng consistently, and in con- 
formity with any recommendations which the General 
Assembly may make, at the conferences of the various 
organizations, Members can do much so ensure that the 
international services as a whole operate with efficiency 
and economy. 

( 1 ) Reportt from Specialized Agsnsist 
In accordance with Aiiidc 64 of the Chantr 
and with their agreements with the United 
Nations, ICAO and UNESCO submitted reports 


on their activities to the fifth session of the 
Economic and Social Council. The Council de- 
cided to consider these reports in the course of its 
sixth session, to be held in February 1948- Reports 
were subsequently received from ILO ^nd FAO. 

An item concerning consideration of these re- 
ports was included in the provisional agenda of. 
the second session of the General Assembly, and 
the Secretary-General asked the General Commit- 
tee to consider to what extent this item should 
be dealt with through the Second, Third or. Joint 
Second and Third Committees and to what extent 
by reference to the Economic and Social Council 
(A/BUR/84). 

At the 35th meeting of the General Committee 
on September 17, 1947, the representatives of the 
USA R , the United Kingdom and Chile expressed 
the view that it would be desirable to Itfave more 
tune for study of these reports. Consideration 
of the question at this stage would not permit of 
fruitful discussion; it would be mote appropriate 
for the General Assembly to study these reports 
after they had been considered by the Economic 
and Soci^ Council. 

Disagreeing with the majority of the Cornmirtce, 
the representative of the United States considered 
that the item concerning the reports of the special- 
ized agencies should remain on the agenda. The 
General Assembly, under Article 58, he stated, 
responsible for the co-ordination of the policies 
and aaivities of the specialized agencies. The 
deletion of that item might create a dangerous 
precedent. 

The General Committee decided to recommend 
\t> The itVeTsoTi ifttm. 

This recommendation was approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its 91st plenary meeting on Sep- 
tember 23, 1947. 

d. Applications by Italy and Austria for 
Membership in the International 
Civil Aviation Organization 

In accordance with Article II of the agreement 
between ICAO and the United Nations, the 
Secretary-General of ICAO transmitted to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations the applica- 
tions of Italy and Austria for membership in ICAO 
for approvd by the General Assembly (A/325, 
A/386). 

At its 9Ist plenary meeting on September 23, 
IS)47, the General A^mbly decided to refer these 
applications to the Second Committee for consid- 
eration. The Second Committee discussed the ap- 

’^For text of the agrccfflcnc, see Yearbook of tbs 
United Naliont, 1946-^7, p, 741. 
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plications at its 98th meeting on October 24, 1947. 

No obj'eaioQ was raised by any representative 
to the application of Italy, which was therefore 
approved by a vote of 40 to 0, with 3 abstentions. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R-, however, 
objeaed to the admission of Austria to ICAO, on 
the ground that it was premature. Austria, he 
stated had no civil aviation. The right of flight 
over Austrian territory, as well as the right of use 
of Austrian aerodromes, belonged to the Allied 
Control Authorities. Austria could not and must 
not alone, nor with the consent of only one or 
another Allied Supreme Commander, take deci- 
sions on questions of civil aviation. The question 
of civil aviation was the snj>ject of regulations in* 
the Austrian treaty which was then under consid- 
eration by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The representative of Czechoslovakia said that 
he would support the admission of Austria to the 
International Civil Aviation Organization as soon 
as that country’s international position was clari- 
fied, but chat he would abstain from voting at the 
present time. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, the United States and France supported 
Austria’s application for membership in ICAO. 
The representative of the United Kingdom stated 
that it was in the interests of international safety 
in the air that the application of Austria should be 
approved. The representative of Belgium pointed 
out that the rejeaion of the application would 
postpone Austria’s admission to ICAO for at least 
a year. The representative of the United Sutes 
considered that all countries stood to benefit from 
the acceptance by Austria of international stand- 
ards of safety and civil avlatioa The representative 
of France argued that the objections raised were of 
a technical and not a political charaaer. 

*1116 Second Committee approved the applica- 
tion of Austria for membership in ICAO by a vote 
of 30 to 4, with 8 abstentions. The Second Com- 
mittee recommended to the General Assembly 
adoption of two separate resolutions approving the 
applications of Italy and Austria. 

On the recommendation of the Second Commit- 
tee, the General Assembly at its 103rd meeting on 
Oaober 31 unanimously adopted the resolution 
approving the application of Italy. At its 104th 
meeting on November 1, the General Assembly 
approved the application of Austria by a vote of 
39 to 5^, with 2 abstentions. The texts of the resolu- 
tions (121(11) and 122(11)) adopted by the 
General Assembly follow: 

'’The General Assembly, 

''Having considered the application regarding the ad- 


mission of Icalf to the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganizatloQ, transmitted by that Organization to the 
General Assembly in accordance with Article II of the 
Agreement between the United Nations and the Intet- 
natbnal GvU Aviation Organization, 

"Decides to inform the International Gvil Aviation 
Organization that it has no objection to the admission of 
Italy to the organizatiocL" 

"The General Assembly, 

"Having cortsidered the application regarding the ad- 
mission of Austria to the International Gvil Aviation Or- 
ganization, transmitted by that Organization to the 
General Assembly in accordance with Article II of the 
Agreement between the United Nations and the Inter- 
national Gvil Aviation Organization, 

"Decides to inform the International Civil Aviation 
Organization that it has no objeaion to the admission of 
Austria'to the Organization.'' 

e. Transfer to the World Health 
Organization of Certain Assets 
OF THE United Nations 

On April 22, 1947, the Interim Commission of 
the World Health Organization adopted a resolu- 
tion iostructiog its Executive Seaetaiy to take the 
necessary steps with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, the Economic and Social Council 
and the General Assembly for the transfer to the 
World Health Organization of certain assets of 
the League of Nations which had been transferred 
to the United Nations. 

ITie resolution adopted by the Interim Commis- 
sion of WHO was transmitted, through the Sec- 
retary-General, to rhe Economic and Social Council, 
which recommended the text of a resolution for 
adoption by the General Assembly (93 (V) ) . 

The General Assembly, at its second session, 
referred this question to the 'Third Qimmittee, 
which considered it at its 74th meeting on No- 
vember 3, 1947, and, after a brief discussion, iman- 
imously adopted the terms of the resolution r«:om- 
mended by the Economic and Social OiunciL 
At its 117th plenary meeting on November 17, 
1S*47, the General Assembly imanimously adopted 
the resolution recommended by the Third Com- 
mittee the text of which follows (resolution 

129(11)): 

"Tbe General Assembly, 

"Having considered the resolution adopted by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Couned at its fifth session on 22 July 
15M7,’* coDcetning the request of the Interim Commis- 
sion of the World Health Organization for the transfer 
to it of certain assets of the League of Nations which 
have been transferred to the United Nations, and 

"Recognizing the desirability of transferring certain 
of such asseu to the World Health Organization, 
"InstnscSs the Secreury-General 
"I. To take the necessary steps, subject to the agree- 

"*Seepp. 686-87. 
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ments concluded between the Secretary-General of die 
United Nations and the Secretary-General of the league 
of Nations, to effect the following transfers to the World 
Health Organization: 

"(a) Title of ownership of the archives and cor- 
respondence files of the League of Nations Health 
Section; 

"(b) Title of ownership of die stock of {Hiblicatioiis 
of the League of Nations Health Section, provided ihe 
World Health Organization shall reimburse to the 
United Nations the value of such publicadoos as may 
be established by negotiation between the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and the Director- 
General of the World Health Organization; 

"(c) Tide of ownership of the archives, furnicute 
and financial assets of the Eastern Bureau of Epidemio- 
logical Intelligence of the League of Nations in Sing- 
apore; 

“(d) Tide of ownership of the assets of the Darling 
Foundation and the lion Bernard Fund, 

”2. To consider the different aspects of the problem 
of the transfer of the medical and health material of the 
League of Nations Library and to submit to the Ecoaomic 
and Social Council a draft plan within the framework of 
a general policy relating to the use of the Central Library 
by the United Nations and by the specialized a^ncies." 

/. Transfer to the United Nations of the 
Functions and Powers Exercised bv the 
League of Nations under the Interna- 
tional Convention of September 30, 
1921, ON Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dren, THE Convention of October 11, 
1933, on Traffic in Women of Full Age 
AND THE Convention of September 12, 
1923, ON Traffic in Obscene Publica- 
tions 

By resolution 81 (V) of August 14, 1947, the 
Economic and Social Council recommended that 
the General Assembly approve the assumption by 
the United Nations of the funaions and powers 
exercised by the League of Nations under the 
International Convention of September 30, 1921, 
on traffic in women and children, the Convention 
of Oaober 11, 1933, on traffic in women of full 
age and the Convention of September 12, 1923, on 
traffic in obscene publications. To this end the 
Economic and Social Council submitted for the 
approval of the General Assembly a draft resolu- 
tion and two draft protocob (one relating to traf- 
fic in women and children and one relating to 
traffic in obscene publications) together with an- 
nexes showing amendments to be made in the 
conventions In question in order to effect the 
transfer (A/372) 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the General Assembly referred question 
to the Tliird Committee, which considered it at its 
63rd meeting on October 13, 1947. 

The representative of the U.S.S.II. submitted a 


proposal (A/C3/165) to delete Article 14 of the 
|nff»rnaftn nal Convention of September 30, 1921; 
the first two paragraphs of Article 10 of the Con- 
vention of October 11, 1933; ^d Article 13 of the 
Imeroattonal Convention of September 12, 1923. 
Tliese Articles, the U.S.S.R. representative ex- 
plained, made it possible to exclude colonies and 
territories under Mandate from the provisions of 
the (inventions, whereas the traffic in women and 
children and in obscene publications should be 
prohibited everywhere. 

United Kingdom delegation opposed the 
U.SS.R- proposal, considering that the Third Com- 
mittee was not competent to examine the substance 
of the Conventions. The United lUngdom repre- 
sentative stated, moreover, that local governments 
m various colonies had to be consulted on all 
domestic matters. The United Kingdom could not 
impair the rights of colonial peoples by adopting 
the U.SS.R. amendmenn The representative of the 
United States expressed agreement with the repte- 
sentative of the United Kingdom. 

The Third Committee by a vote of 17 to 12, 
with 18 abstentions, adopt^ the U.SS.R. amend- 
menc Subject to this amendment the Committee 
adopted the resolution, protocols and annexes rec- 
ommended by the Economic and Social CoundL 
The General Assembly considered the Third 
Committee’s report (A/412) at its 96th and 97th 
meetings on Oaober 20, 1947. The representative 
of the United Kingdom submitted an amendment 
(A/417) to the Third Committee's report to 
object to the U.S SJL amendment adopted by the 
Third Committee by omitting all reference to the 
deletion of the so-called colonial application 
clauses. The representative of the United Kingdom 
stated that the amendment in question had no 
praaical bearing on die actual operation of the 
existing Conventions. The United Kingdom dele- 
gation nevertheless opposed the deletion of the 
colonial application clauses, because it considered 
that this would establish a precedent inimical to 
the development of self-governing institutions in 
colonial tettitocies. The United Kingdom, he 
stated, had applied the Conventions concerning the 
traffic in women and children and in obscene pub- 
lications in all its colonies and would continue to 
do sa What the United Kingdom Government 
sought to preserve was the constitutional right of 
the colom’es to decide for themselves whether or 
not they wished to adhere to any convention on 
non-political matters which might be concluded in 
the future. The representatives of the U.S.SR., 
Haiti and Pakistan’ expressed opposition to the 
“*Seepp. 615-16. 
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United Kingdom amendment, while the United 
States representative supported it. 

The General Assembly rejeaed the United 
Kingdom amendment by a vote of 23 to 21, with 
11 abstentions. The resolution recommended by 
the Third Committee was adopted by a vote of 52 
to 0, with 3 abstentions. The representative of the 
United Kingdom stated that his delegation had 
Noted in favor of die resolution recommended by 
the Third Committee because it agreed in principle 
that it was desirable for the United Nations to 
assume the funaions formerly exercised by the 
League of Nations. The present decision, howcN'er, 
should not be regarded as constituting any kind 
of precedent for the future. 

The text of the resolution (126(11)) adopted 
by the General Assembly follows: 

"Tba General Assembly, 

"Desirous of continuing iniertutiond co-operation in 
order to suppress the uoffic io women and children and 
in obscene publications, 

"Approtes the Protocols which accompany this resolu- 
tion; 

"Uries that they shall be signed without delay by all 
the Sutes which ate Panics to the abore-mendoned Con* 
Nentions; 

"Recommends that, pending the entry loco force of the 
aforesaid Protocols, effect be given to their provisions by 
the Parties to any of the Conventions; 

"Instfuett the Sccieury-General to perform the func- 
tions conferred upon him by the aforesaid Protocols 
upon their entry into force; 

"Directs the Economic and Social Council and the 
Scciecary-Genetal, in view of the General Assembly's 
resolution on the relations of Memben of the Unit^ 
Na^oos with Spain a^iopted on 9 februaty \946,“* to 
suspend all action under these Protocols and the Conven- 
tions mentioned aboie with respect to the Franco Gov- 
ernment in Spain as long as this Govemraent is in 
power." 

DRAFT PROTOCOL TO AMEND THE CONVEN- 
TION FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE TRAF- 
FIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN, CONCLUDED 
AT GENEVA ON 30 SEPTEMBER 1921“* AND 
THE CONVENTION FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
THE TRAFFIC IN WOMEN OF FULL AGE. CON- 
CLUDED AT GENEVA ON 11 OCTOBER 1933“ 
The Parties to the present Protocol, considering that, 
under the Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic 
in Women and Children, concluded at Geneva on 30 
September 1921, and the Convention for the Suppres- 
sion of the Traffic in Women of Full Age, conclud^ at 
Geneva on 11 October 1933. the League of Nations wras 
invested with certain functions and powers for the con- 
tinued performance of which it is necessary to make pro- 
vision in consequence of the dissoludon of the League 
of Nations, and considering that it is expedient that 
these functions and powers should be performed hence- 
forth by the United Nations, hereby agree as follows’. 

ARTICLE 1 

The Parties to the present Protocol undertake that as 
between themselves they will, each in respect of the 


instruments to which it Is a Party and in accordance with 
the provisions of the present Protocol, attribute full 
legal force and effea to, and duly apply thtf amendments 
to. those inscruments which are set forth in the annex 
to the present Protocol 

ARTICLE II 

The Sccteury-General shall prepare texts of the Con- 
ventions as revised in accordance with the present Proto- 
col, and shall send copies for their Inforrnatlon to the 
Gosernmena of eicry Member of the United Nations 
and eiery non-member State to which this Protocol is 
open for signature or acceptance. He shall also invite 
Parties to any of the instruments to be amended by the 
present Protocol to apply the amended texts of those 
instrumeats as soon as the amendments are in force, even 
if they have not yet been able to become Parties to the 
present Protocol 

ARTICLE m 

The present Protocol shall be open fof signature or 
accepunce by any of the Patties to the Conientioo of 
30 September 1921 for the Suppression of the Traffic 
in Women and Children or the Cooveniion of 11 Oaober 
1933 for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women of 
Full Age, to which the Sccretary-Genefal has com- 
muoicated a copy of this Protocol 
ARTICLE rV 

Sutes may become Parties to the present Protocol by: 

(<t) Signature without resetvacioa as to approval; or 

{b) Acceptance, which shall be effected by the de- 
posit of a formal instrumeot with the Sectetary-Geaetai 
of the United Nations. 

ARTIdB V 

1. The present Protocol shall come into force oa the 
dace on which two or more Sutes shall have become 
Panics thereta 

2. The amendments set forth in the annex to the 
present Protocol shall come into force in respect of each 
Convention when a nujority of the Panics thereto have 
Wome Patties to ffie present Protocol, and consequently 
any Sure becoming a Party to either Coniention, after 
(he amendments thereto have come into force, shall be- 
come a Patty to the Convention as so amended. 

ARTICLE VI 

In accotdance with paragraph 1 of Article 102 of 
the Chaner of the United Nations, and the regulations 
pursuant thereto adopted by the General Assembly, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations is authorized 
to effect registration of the present Protocol and the 
amendments made in each Convention by this Protocol 
on the respective daces of their entry into force, and to 
publish the Protocol and the amended Conventions as 
soon as possible after leglscracioa 
ARTICLE VU 

The present Protocol, of which the Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally authentic, 
shall be deposited io the archives of the United Nations 
Secretariat The Conventions to be amended in ac- 
cordance with the annex being in the English and 
French languages only, the English and French texts of 
the annex shall equally be the authentic texts, and the 
Chinese, Russian and Spanish texts will be translations. 

“‘See resolution 32 (I); see also Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 1946—47, p. 67. 

“*See League of Nations Treaty Series Vol 9, p. 415. 

^Ibid., Vol 150, p. 431. 
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A certified copy of the Protocol, mcloding the a pner , 
shiU be seor by the Secretaiy-Geaeral to each of the 
Parties to the Convention of 30 September 1921, fof 
Suppression of the Traffic in Women and Chlldrtfri or 
the Convention of 11 October 1933 for the Suppression 
of the Traffic in Women of Full Age as well as lo all 
Members of the United Nations. 

In \mNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, being duly 
authoriaed thereto by their respective Govemnsouts, 
signed the present Protocol on the date appearing op- 
posite their respective signatures. 

Done at this day of 194 . 

Annex 

(i) INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE 

SUPPRESSION OF THE TRAPHC IN WOMEN 

AND CHILDRFN, OPENED FOR SIGNATURE 

AT GENEVA, 30 SEPTEMBER 1921 

The first paragraph of article 9 shall read: 

The present Convention is subject to ratification- As 
from 1 January 1948 instruments of ratification shall be 
transmitted to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, who will notify the receipt of them to Members of 
the United Nations and to non-member States to t^luch 
the Seaetary-Geoeral has communicated a copy of the 
Convention. The instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited in the archives of the Secretarue of the United 
Nations. 

Article 10 shall read- 

Memben of the United Nations may accede to the 
present Cooveatioo. 

The same applies to non-member Sutes to whidi the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nauons 
may decide officially to communicate the present Con- 
vention. 

Accession will be notified to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, who will notify all Members of she 
United Nations and the non-member Sutes to which the 
Secretary-General has communicated a copy of the Con- 
vention. 

Article 12 shall read: 

The present Convection may be denounced by any 
Sure which is a Party thereto, on giving twelve moochs' 
notice of its Intention to denounce. 

Denunciation shall be ejected by notification la writ- 
ing addressed to the Secreuiy-General of the United Na- 
tions. Copies of such notification shall be transmined 
forthwith by him to all Members of the United Nations 
and to non-member Sutes to which the Secretary- 
General has communicated a copy of the Conveocion. 
The denunciation shall take effect one year after the date 
on which it was notified to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, and shall operate only in respect of the 
notifying Sute. 

Article 13 shall read: 

A special record shall be kept by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, showing which of the Parties 
have signed, ratified, acceded to or denounced ^ ptesent 
Convention. This record shall be open at all times to 
any Member of the United Nations or to any non- 
member Sure to which the SecrccaryGeneral has com- 
municated a copy of the Convention; it shall be published 
as often as possible, in accordance with the direaions of 
the Economic and Social Qsuned of the United Nattona. 

Ankle 14 shall be deleted. 


(li) INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF THE TRAFFIC IN WOMEN 
OF FULL AGE, SIGNED AT GENEVA. 11 
OCTOBER 1933 

In article 4 "the International Court of Justice" shall 
be substituted for "the Permanent Court of International 
Justice" and "the Sutute of the International Court of 
Justice" shall be substituted for "the Protocol of 16 
Denxmbec 1920, relating to the Sumte of that Court" 
or "the Protocol of 16 December 1920". 

Article 6 shall read: 

The present Convention shall be ratified. As from 
1 January 1948 the instruments of ratification shall be 
tcaosmitted to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. who shall notify receipt of them to all Members 
of the United Nations and to non-member Sutes to which 
the Secretary-General has communicated a copy of the 
Convention. 

Article 7 shall read: 

Members of the United Nations may accede to the 
present Convention. The same applies to non-member 
Sutes to which the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations may decide officially to communicate 
the ptesent Convention. 

The instruments of accession shall be transmitted to 
the Secreury-Geoeral of the United Nations, who shall 
notify receipt of them to all Members of the Uuited 
Nations and to non-member States to which the Secre- 
tary-General has communicated a copy of die Cboveotion. 

In article 9 "the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions" shall be substituted for "the Secreury-Geoeral of 
the League of Nations". 

In artuie ID the first three paragraphs and paragraph 
S shall be deleted. 

The fo«mh paragraph of article 10 shall read'- 

The Secreury-General of the United Nations shall 
communicate to all the hfembers of the United Nations 
and to tite non-member States, to which the Secretary- 
General has communicated a copy of the Convention, the 
deounciaiioas referred to in article 9. 

DRAFT PROTOCOL TO AMEND THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE SUPPRESSION 

OF THE ORCULATION OF AND TRAFFIC IN 

OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS, OPENED FOR SIGNA- 
TURE AT GENEVA ON 12 SEPTEMBER 1923“* 

The Parties to the ptesent Protocol, considering that 
under the Convenuon for the Suppression of the Circula- 
tion of and Traffic in Obscene Publications, concluded at 
Geneva on 12 September 1923, the League of Nations 
was invested with cenain funaions and powers for 
whose continued performance it is necessary to make pro- 
visions in consequence of the dissolution of the League 
of Nations, and considering that it is expedient that these 
fuactions and powers should be performed henceforth 
by the United Nations, -hereby agree as foUows: 

ARTICLB I 

TLe Patties to the present Protocol, undertake that as 
between themselves they will, in accordance with the 
pravisions of the present Protocol, aetcibute full legal 
fota and effect to, and duly apply the amendments to 
this instrument which are sec forth in the annex to the 
present Protocol. 

ARTICLE n 

The Secretary-General shall prepare the text of the 
Convention of 12 September 1923 for the Suppression of 

“See League of Na/iont Treat Series, VoL 27, P- 213. 
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ihe Crculatloa of and TraiSc in Obscene Publlcatloas, as 
revis^ in aaordaoce with the present Protocol, and shall 
send copies for its infornuuon to the Governrnent of 
every Member of the United Nations and every non* 
member State to Vihich this Protocol is open for signa- 
ture Of acceptance. He shall also invite parties to the 
aforesaid Convention to apply the amend^ text of this 
instrument as soon as the amendments are in forc^ even 
if they have not ]'et been able to become parties to the 
present ProtocoL 

ARTICXB in 

The present Protocol shall be open for signature or 
acceptance by any of the Parties to the Convention of 12 
September 1923 for the Suppression of the Circulation 
of and Traffic in Obscene Publications, to which the 
Secrctary.Gcneral has communicated a copy of this Proto. 
coL 

ARTICLE Tt 

States may become patties to the present Protocol by: 

{a) Signature without reservation as to approval, or 

{b) Acceptance, which shall be effected by the deposit 
of a formal instrument with the Seuetary.Genefal of 
the United Nations. 

ARTTCLB V 

1. The present Protocol shall come into force on the 
date on which nro or more Sutes shall have become 
parties thereto. 

2. The amendments set forth in the aonez to the 
present Protocol shall come into force when a aujoricy 
of the Parties to the Cooveotion of 12 September 1923 
for the Suppression of the Grculation of and Traffic 
in Obscene Publications have become panics to the pres* 
enc Protocol, and consequently any Sute becoming a 
party to the Convention after the amendments thereto 
have come into force shall become a party to the Con* 
vention as amended. 

ARTICLE VI 

In accordance with paragraph 1 of Article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nanons, and the regulauons pursu- 
ant thereto adopted by the General Assembly, the Sccte- 
taxy-General of the United Nations is authorized to cf- 
feet registration of the present Protocol and the amend- 
ments made in the Convention by the present Protocol on 
the respective dates of their entry into force, and to 
publish the Protocol and the amended Conreacioo as 
soon as possible after registration. 

ARTICLE VII 

The present Protocol, of which the Chinese, English, 
French. Russian and Spanish texts are equally authentic 
sluU be deposited in the archives of the United Nations 
Secretariat. The Convention to be amended In accordance 
with the annex being in the English and French lan- 
guages only, the English and French texts of the «nn«-T 
shall be equally authentic texts, and the Chinese, R mtijn 
and Spanish texts will be tratulations. 

A certified copy of the Protocol, including the annex, 
shall be sent by the Secrctary-Ccneral to each of the 
Partia to the Convention of 12 September 1923 for the 
Suppression of the Circulation of and Traffic in Obscene 
Publications, and to all States Members of the United 
Nations. 

IN VITNESS vniLRZOF the Undersigned, being duly 
authorized thereto by their rcspecuve Gov-etamenis, 
signed the present Protocol on the date appearing op* 
polite their respective signatures. 

Oo.S'E at . . this day of . ... 194 . 


ANNEX 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE SUP- 
PRESSION OF THE CIRCULATION OF AND 

TRAFFIC IN OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS, OPENED 

FOR SIGNATURE AT GENEVA, 12 SEPTEMBER 

1923 

The first and second paragraphs of ar/ic/a 8 shall read: 

The present Convention is subject to ratification. The 
instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the 
Secretaiy^jcneral of the Unimd Nations, who shall notify 
receipt of them to the Members of the United' Nations 
and to the non-member States to which the Secretary- 
General has communicated a copy of the Convention. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall im- 
mediately communicate a certified copy of each of the 
instruments deposited with reference to this Convention 
to the Government of the French Republic. 

Aftkia 9 shall read: 

Members of the United Nations may accede to the 
present Convention. The same applies to non-member 
States to which the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations may decide officially to communicate the 
present Conveniion. 

Accession shall be effeaed by an insmunent com- 
municated to the Secreury-General of the United Nations 
to be deposited in the archives of the Secretariat. The 
Secntary-Geoeral shall at once notify such deposit to 
Members of the Uoited Nations and to the non-member 
States to which the Secretary-General has communicated 
a copy of the Conveotion. 

In oTfitJa 10 "hfember of the United Nations'* shall 
be substituted for "Member of the League”. 

In the fint paragraph of articla 12 "the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nauons” shall be substituted for "the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations”, and "Mem- 
bers of the United Nauons” shall be substimted for 
"Members of the League of Nations”. 

The second paragraph of arliele 12 shall read: 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
notify the receipt of any such denunciation to all hfem- 
bers of the Uoited Nations and to the non-member States 
to which the Secretary-General has communicated a copy 
of the Convention. 

ArJule 13 shall be deleted. 

Artiela 14 shall read: 

A special record shall be Lept by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, showing which of the parties 
have signed, ratified, acceded to or denounced the prcsenc 
Convcncioo. This record shall he open at all times to 
any Member of the United Nations or to any non-mem- 
ber State to which the Secretary-General has communi- 
cated a copy of the Convention. 

Ic shall be published as often as possible. 

In artiJa 15 "the Interoatloaal Court of Justice” shall 
be substimted for "the Permanent Coun of lutematiOnal 
Justice”, and "the Stamu of the Interoational Court of 
Josuce” shall be substimted for "the Protocol of Signa- 
ture of the Permanent Coun of Internationa! Juiiice”. 

In artula 16 '"the Economic and Social Council of the 
Uoited Nations" shall he substimted for "the Council of 
the League of Nations”. 
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g . Relief Needs aftek the Termination 
ofUNRRA 

The Economic and Social Council on August 6 , 
1947 , adopted resolution 63(V) approving the 
actions of the Secretary-General taken Jo accord- 
ance with the General Assembly’s resolution 48(1) 
of December 11, 1946, and drawmg the General 
Assembly’s attention to the Secretary-General’s 
report on this matter.^** 

The General Assembly at its 91st plenary meet- 
ing on September 23, 1947, referred the question 
of relief needs after the termination of UNRRA 
to the Second Committee for consideration. 

The Second Committee considered the question 
at its 49th and 50th meetings on Oaober 27 and 
at its 53rd meeting on October 30, 1947. 

In the course of the Committee's discussion the 
representative of Yugoslavia asserted that the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution 48(1) of December 
1 1, 1946, on relief needs after the termination of 
UNRRA, had been flagrantly and repeatedly vio- 
lated during the past year. The General Assembly 
resolution, he stated, provided chat economic need 
should be the only criterion for dececminmg relief 
assistance and chat such assistance was to be 
granted without disaiminacion as to race, creed or 
political beliefs. The Special Technical Committee 
established under the terms of the resolution, the 
representative of Yugoslavia stated further, had 
recognned that Poland, Hungary and Yugoslavia 
were in urgent need of relief assistance. In spite of 
that recommendation, the United States and the 
United Kingdom, while giving aid to other coun- 
tries, had refused to consider Yugoslav require- 
ments, thus disregarding the findings of the Special 
Technical Committee. The representative of Yugo- 
slavia stated that Yugoslavia, Poland and Hungary 
had been on the list of countries to receive United 
States assistance tmtll they had initiated policies 
with which the United States was not in agree- 
ment. He submitted the following resolution 
(A/C.2/12I) to the Second Committee: 

"The General Assembly 

"Taking note of resolution 63 (V) of the Economic 
and Social Council concerning relief needs after the 
teimination of UNRRA; 

' "Having considered the report of the Secretary-General 
concerning the implementation of resolution 48 (I) of 
11 December 1946 of the General Assembly on ndief 
needs after the termination of UNRRA; 

"Reaffirming the principles laid down in resolution 
4S (I) of the General Assembly, especially chat assist- 
ance should be given where and when needed, that at no 
time should relief supplies be used as a political weapon, 
and that no discrimination should be made in Ibe dis- 
tribution of relief supplies because of race, creed or po- 
litical belief; 


"Regress that resolution 48 (I) of the General Assem- 
bly has not been implemented in a way which accords 
fully with the principles and purposes set forth in that 
resolution; and 

"Calls upon all Member Sutes to adhere in future to 
the priociples thus reasserted." 

The representatives of Czechoslovakia, the Byelo- 
russian S.SJR.., Poland and the U.S.S.R. supported 
the Yugoslav lesolutioa They criticized the United 
States and the United Kingdom delegations, who, 
they stated, had opposed continuation of relief on 
an iniemational basis when the question of post- 
UNRRA. relief had been under consideration by 
the General Assembly at the second part of its 
first session. Because of the opposition of these two 
Governments a system of unilateral relief contribu- 
tions had been substituted for a system of inter- 
national relief which had been favored by the 
majority of the General Assembly. 

■The Secretary-General’s report, it was main- 
tained, showed the unsatisfaaory results of uni- 
lateral post-UNRRA relief. Only a few countries 
had extended limited post-UNRRA aid to only a 
few needy nations. The Uaited States, it was 
charged, had by-passed the United Nations and 
had utilized relief assistance as a political and 
economic weapon and even as a means of securing 
military bases. United States policy in aiding 
Greece and Turkey was the subjea of special criti- 
cism in this conneaion. 

The representative of the United States gave a 
detailed account of the part played by his country 
«i irnplemeniing the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion. The Special Technical Committee, be stated, 
had reported that $583,000,000 was needed for 
certain specified countries, and the United States 
had appropriated $332,000,000 as its share. The 
United States appropriation was insufficient to 
meet the relief requirements of the entire world. 
Careful studies, based on economic rather than 
political considerations, had indicated that the 
greatest need for relief existed in Ausuia, Italy, 
Greece and the Trieste area, the representative of 
the Ututed States asserted. Relief supplies had been 
furnished through the Governments of these coun- 
tries to individuals who needed them without 
reference to race, creed or political belief. The 
United States representative denied that the United 
States Government had in any way violated the 
principles of the General Assembly’s resolution of 
December 11, 1946. Greece, he stated, was a sj*cial 
case requiring special measures. He recalled that 
Uaited States aid had been extended to Greece in 
response to the plea made by the Greek Govern- 

“*Seep.549. 
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ment for immediate assistance when UNRRA 
ceased its aaivlties, when the United Kingdom 
could no longer bear the burden of aid to that 
country and when the Greek State was threatened 
not only by chaotic economic conditions but also 
by the aalvities of a militant minority, which 
operated principally from across the northern 
borders. The law enabling this aid to be given to 
Greece, the United States representative stated 
further, contained a provision that such aid would 
be withdrawn if the Security Council or the Gen- 
eral Assembly found that aaion taken or assistance 
furnished by the United Nations rendered its con- 
tinuance unn^essary dr undesirable. The repre- 
sentative of the United States felt that no basis 
existed for the Yugoslav resolution and urged its 
rejeaion. 

The representatives of Greece and of Turkey 
shared the point of view of the United States 
representative. The representatives of Cuba and 
Ecuador stated that they were in agreement with 
the principles of the Yugoslav resolution, but ob- 
jea^ to the implied criticism of certain countries. 
The representatives of Argentina and the Domini- 
can Republic recalled the relief contributions made 
by their countries in the past. 

The Second Committee rejeacd the Yugoslav 
draft resolution by a voce of 24 to 6, with 12 
abstentions, and concluded its consideration of the 
question of relief needs after the termination of 
UNRRA without making any recommendation to 
the General Assembly. 

At its 115th plenary meeting on November 15, 
1947, the General Assembly took note of the Com^ 
mittee’s report concerning its deliberations 
(A/450). 

b. United Nations International 
Children's Emergency Fund 

By resolution 57(1) adopted on December 11, 
1946, the General Assembly established an Inter- 
national Children's Emergency Fund. The resolu- 
tion establishing the Fund provided, inter alia, 

(a) that the Secretary-General submit to the 
General Assembly an annual audit of the accounts 
of the Fund, and 

(b) that the activities of the Fund should be 
reviewed by the General Assembly at its second 
session upon the basis of a special report from the 
Economic and Social Council*^’ 

As regards the audit of accounts for 1946, the 
Secretary-General reported to the second session of 
the General Assembly that there were no financial 
transaaions of the Fund during 1946 (A/337). 


At its 9l5t plenary meeting on September 23, 
the General Assembly referred the Secretary-Gen- 
eral's report to the Fifth Committee, which con- 
sidered it at its 81st meeting on October 30, and 
recommended to the General Assembly the adop- 
tion of a resolution noting the Secretary-General's 
repoff. 

At its 119th plenary meeting on November 20, 
1947, the General Assembly adopted this resolu- 
tion (157(11) ), which reads as follows: 

"The General Assembly 

"Takes note of the report of the Secieury-Geneial 
coQceraing the hoaocial iransactioos of the Inteinatioiul 
Children's Emergenqr Fund during the fiscal year 1946.” 

Concerning the special report from the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on the work of the 
International Children's Emergency Fund, the 
Scaetary-General drew the General Assembly's 
attention to the fact that Chapter III, paragraphs 
117-23, of the Report of the Economic and Social 
Council to the second session of the General As- 
sembly contained an account of the action taken 
by the Council during its fourth and fifth sessions 
in regard to the International Children’s Emerg- 
ency Fund.”® The report of the Executive Board 
of the International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(E/590) to the sixth session of the Economic and 
Social Council (A/408) was also transmitted to 
the General Assembly.^^^ 

The General Assembly, at its 91st plenary meet- 
ing on September 23, 1947, referred these reports 
to the Third Committee for consideration. The 
Committee considered the question at its 67th 
meeting on October 22. 

The Executive Director of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund and the Chairman of 
the Executive Board tiddressed the Committee, 
stressing the needs of children all over the world 
and giving an account of the activities of the Fund 
in trying to meet those needs. There was general 
agreement in the Committee as to the importance 
of the Fund’s work and a number of representa- 
tives expressed their governments’ support of the 
Fund's program. A resolution proposed by the rep- 
resentative of France was unanimously adopted by 
the Committee, and by the General Assembly at its 
I19th meeting on November 20, 1947. 

The text of the resolution 138(11) follows: 

"The General Assembly, 

"Having taken note of the reports of the Economic 
J^eariook of the UaiteJ Nations, 1946^7, pp. 

162 - 64 . 

‘“See OffUtal Records of the second session of the Gen- 
erd Assembly, Supplement No. 3, pp. 64-67. 

“'For the work of the United Nations International 
Childrea's Emergency Fund, see pp. 620-23. 
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Socul Couaul aod of [he Execudre Boird of the 
InKraadocal Childrca's Etnergeocf Fuad, [E/459J 

"Exprejses is sxtisfactioa with the concrete «otk al> 
readf accomplished bj the Fund; 

"Approtes the present report; 

''Drju^s the attrndon of the States Members to the 
sigoihcance of the Intemadonal Children’s Emergency 
Fund and to the need for supplying it Immediately with 
funds to enable it to carry on its acurides; 

"Assoeuies itself vith the United Nadons Appeal for 
Children and recommends the people of all countries to 
co-operate towards the success of this appeal." 

/. INTERNATIONAI. CO-OPERATION FOR THE 

Prevention of I&ihUGRATioN Which Is 
Likely to Disturb Friendly Relations 
AMONG Nations 

Oa September 29, 1947, the Secremy-General 
recei\ed a request from the dclegatioas of Egyp^ 
Iraq and Lebanon (A/BUR/90) for the indndog 
of the following item in the agenda of the second 
session of the General Assembly; 

’Tnternational a>-operadon for the prercndoa of im* 
migradon which is likely to duturb friendly reladoos be- 
tween nations.” 

At its 40th meeting on October 1, 1947, the 
General Commictee decided by a vote of 8 to I, 
with 3 abscentions, to recommend inclusion of this 
item in the agenda (A/392/Add.3), The General 
Assembly approved this lecommendaclon at its 
95th plenary meeting on Oaober 1, and referred 
the question to the Third Committee, which con- 
sidered it from its 76th meeting on November 4 
to its 80th meeting on Novemb« 7, and again at 
its 82nd meeting onNovciribcr 11. 

At the 76th meeting of the Third Committee the 
representative of Lebanon stated thay the General 
Assembly s resolutions on the subject of rehigees 
and displaced persons h?tl r emain ^ a dead letter. 
The time had therefore come, he considered, to 
take definite aaion on the international level to 
solve this problem. Oa behalf of the delegations of 
Ir^ ^d Lebanon be introduced a draft 
resolution (A/C3/191) for consideration by the 
Third Committee, The preamble of the resolution 
recalled the General Asseiid)ly‘s resolution 103(1) 
of November 19, 1946, condemning racial 
religious discrimination,*** and resolution 62(1} 
of December 15, 1946, by which the General 
Assembly approved the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Rc^gee Organiaatioo.*** The preamble 
of the joint rcsoluuoa referred in particular to the 
following provisions contained in resolution 62(1) 
of E)cccmber 15, 1946: 

(1) Paragraph (e) of the resolution, which 
u^ged Mcmbm of the United Nations 


"to give the meat faTonrable coosideradoa to reviving 
into its territory at the earliest possible time, so far 
as may be practicable for permanent resettlement, its fair 
share of the noa-repatriable persons who are the concern 
of the International Refuse Organization and this in 
conformity with the principles of the Organization.” 

(2) The preamble to the IRO Constitudon and 
paragraph (b) of the Annex to the Consticudon, 
which states that 

“the concerning displaced persons is to encour- 

age and assist in every way possible their early return to 
their aHintries of origin. . , .” 

(3) Paragraph (g) of the Annex to the IRO 
Cbosiimnoo, which provides that 

"the Organization should endeavour to cany out its func- 
tions in such a way as to avoid disnirbing friendly rela- 
tions between nations. In the pursuit of this objective, 
the Organization should exercise special care in cases in 
which die re-eaiablishment or re-setslement of refugees or 
displaced persons might be contemplated, either in coun- 
tries contiguous to their respective countries of origin or 
m non-self-gciTemins countries. The Otganizauoo shcwld 
give due weight, among other factors, to any evidence 
of genuine apprehension and concern felt in regard to 
such plans, in the former case, by the countiy of origin 
of the persons involved, or, in the latter cas^ by the 
indigenous populaaon of the noo-self-govenuag counttj 
in questiotL” 

The joint resoludoo of the representatives of 
EgrpL le&q ^d Lebanon stated that numerous self- 
appointed a>mmittees and organlzadoos were in- 
terfering with the task that should be exclusively 
discharged by the IRO in stria accordance with io 
constitution, by promoting and encouraging im- 
migrMion likely to disturb friendly relations be- 
tween nations. The operative part of the resolution 
therefore contained the following recommenda- 
tions: 

’^be General Astemblj , . . 

"Intvei the Member Sutes to implement the General 
Assembly rcsoluuoa of November 19, 194^ 

""Recognizes the principle that where populational 
moreffleots likely to aEcCT friendly relations berween na- 
tions are iorolved such moxements should take place 
only with the consent of the states os peoples dinxily 
concerned; 

"’Rejfftftns is position that the main Ta<l? concerning 
displaced persons is to encoura^ and assist in every pos- 
sible way their early return to their counuies of origin; 

""Requeiss the Members of the United Nations to in- 
fonn the Secreury-GeneiaJ of the outcome of the con- 
sidcratioa each gave, in implcmeacaiioa of Resolntion 
No. 62 <1), paragraph (e), for receiving io fair share 
of oon-repauiable petsons; 

"’InttUi the Member Sates to according aid and 
prottctlon to such individuals or organizations which, un- 
der bununiiariaa disguises, are aiming ai promoting and 

"See Yettback of the Ua>i»i Naioos, 1946-47, p. 
178. 

"lAii, pp. 16S-69. 
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encouiagiog Immlgiatloa likely to disturb friendly teU' 
tions bet^’ceo nations; 

''Recommends to the Economic and Social ^uncit to 
call immediately an international conference for the put* 
pose of expediting the solution of the problem of ref- 
ugees and displaced persons through the agency of the 
International Refugee Organization.” 

The representative of the U.S.Sil. also submitted 
a draft resolution (A/C3/174) to the Third Com- 
mittee at its 76th meeting. The U.S.S.R. resolution 
dealt with the repatriation of displaced persons 
still remaining in camps In western Germany and 
Austria. The representative of the U.S.SJL dedared 
that the General Assembly's resolution 8(1) of 
February 12, 1946,*"“ and the resolution of E)ecem- 
ber 15, 1946, approving the IRQ constitution, had 
asked that the early return of displaced persons to 
their countries of origin should be encouraged and 
ass'isted in every possible way. Nevertheless, there 
were still hundreds of thousands of persons in the 
displaced persons camps in the western zones of 
Germany and Austria. The representative of the 
U.S.S.R- charged that the United Kingdom and the 
United States authorities In charge of diese camps 
had not only failed to co-operate with the countries 
of origin with a view to the repatriation of ref- 
ugees, but had even taken steps to discourage and 
Impede such repacriatioa Displaced persons, the 
U.S.SJL represeocacive stated, were being pre- 
vented from returning to their homes through 
intimidation and false propaganda concerning con- 
ditions in Eastern Europe. The countries seeking 
to lesettle refugees, it was charged further, hoped 
to derive financial and economic advantages from 
the immigration of foreign labor. The teptesenta- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. cited instances of alleged 
exploitation of immigrants recruited from dis- 
placed persons camps. The U.S.S.R. resolution 
therefore contained the following recommenda- 
tions: 

"The General Assembly, 

"Having obsened that, Docwittucandiog the Assembly 
decisions of February 12 and December 1>, 1946, to 
the eSect that 'the main task concerning displaced per- 
sons is CO encourage and assist in every way possible their 
early recuin to their countries of origin,' hundreds of 
thousands of displaced persons are still, to this day, in the 
camps of western zones of Germany and Austria, 

"that the administrative authorities in charge of many 
of these camps offer all kinds of hindrances to the repre- 
sentatives of the countries of origin in esublishing con- 
tact with displaced persons, 

"that numerous illegal committees and organizations in 
these camps, headed by war criminals, quislings and 
uaitors, are carrying on propaganda inimical to the 
United Nations and terrorizing, with the connivance of 
the occupation authorities, persons who wish to reram 
home, and 

"that various offices, committees and agents are recruit- 


ing terrorized displaced persons to leave for work in 
various countries, Uius hindeting their return home, 

"Recommends to the Member Governments of the 
United Nations to cake urgent measures: 

**1. To remove from adminUuadve posts in displaced 
persons camps all persons found to be instigating dis- 
placed persons not to return home or obstructing their 
repatriation; 

**2. To appoint to adminisuacive posts in the said 
camps persons holding the confidence of the Govemmenu 
of countries which have lutionals in a particular camp; 

”5. Not to tolerate in displaced persons camps the 
further existence and activities of various self-styled com- 
mittees which carry on systematic agitation against dis- 
placed persons’ returning home; 

.**4. To afford the representatives of the States con- 
cerned free access to camps of displaced persons and allow 
free association with them; 

**5. To cease the recruiting of displaced persons for 
countries far removed from their homes, where, more- 
over, such persons find themselves living in conditions 
of hardship and are condemned to fresh sufferings and 
privations; 

”6. To deem it obligatory on countries members of 
the United Nations to give all possible assisunce in re- 
turning displaced persons to their homes.” 

At the 77th meeting of the Third Committee 
the representative of the United Kingdom intro- 
duced a draft resolution (A/C3/192) which his 
delegation had previously itvtreduced tit the ai hoe 
Committee on the PaJestinian Question and which 
that Committee had tabled.*-' Tbe resolution 
stressed the imponance of re-establishing rapidly 
refugees still remaining in the displaced persons 
camps and provided that the General Assembly 
recommend 

"that each Member of the United Natioiu adopt urgent 
coeasures for settling a fait share of displaced persons 
and refugees in its country, and inform tbe Secretary- 
General uitboul delay of the consideration it has ghen, 
m implementation of resolution 62 (I) of she General 
Assembly, paragraph (e), to receiving, in conformity with 
the principles of the IRO, its fair share of non-repatriable 
persons; and join with other nations through the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, or its Preparatory Com- 
mission. in the development of overall plans to accom- 
plish this end.” 

The U.S.S.R- resolution was supported by the 
representatives of Poland, Yugoslavia, the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. and the Byelorussian S.S.R. Tbe repre- 
sentatives of the United States and the United 
Kingdom denied U.S.S.R. charges concerning con- 
ditions in displaced persons camps under their 
administration. They stated, as did other represent- 
atives opposing the U.S.S.R. resolution, that the 
question raised in it had been discussed at length 
on previous occasions, particularly in connecdon 

”“See Yearbook of the United States, 1946-47, pp. ' 
74-75. 

“Seep. 236. 
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with the discussion of the constitution of the IRO. 
They also pointed out that the U.S.S.R. delegation 
had submitted a very similar resolution to the Six& 
Committee, which had rejected and con- 

sidered that there was no need to discuss the same 
matter again. As to the substance of the question, 
it was maintained that the purpose of IRO was not 
solely to repatriate displaced persons but also to 
reseMe non-repatriable refugees. Compulsory re- 
patriation could not be accepted in the case of bona 
fide refugees, who, for valid reasons, did not wish 
to return to their countries of origia 
The representatives of Belgium, the Dominican 
Republic and the United States expressed them- 
selves in favor of the United Kingdom resolutloa 
The representatives of Iran, Syria and Pakistan 
favored the joint resolution of the representatives 
of Egypt, Iraq and Lebanon. The representatives of 
the United Kingdom, Belgium and the Dominican 
Republic considered certain parts of the joint reso- 
lution acceptable, but stated that they could not 
support the resolution as a whole. The represent- 
ative of the United Kingdom, supported by seveial 
other delegations, therefore suggested the estab- 
lishment of a diaftmg sub-commictee to tecoocUe 
the joint resolution and chat of the United King- 
dom and to submit a text acceptable to the major- 
ity. The representative of the United States 
opposed the joint resolution. 

In an effort to reach agreement, the representa- 
tive of India introduced a compromise proposal 
(A/C3/196) at the 79th meeting of the Third 
Committee on November 7, 1947, which contained 
elements of the joinc resolution and of the United 
Kingdom resolutioa At the 80th meeting of the 
Third Committee on November 7, the Indian rep- 
resentative submitted a further resolution (A/C3/- 
199) taking into account the views expressed in 
the course of the discussioa As the Indian text, 
however, was not entirely acceptable to the authors 
of the other resolutions, the Third Committee de- 
cided by a vote of 20 to 15, with 7 abstentions, to 
establish a drafting sub-committee to be composed 
of the representatives of Belgium, Canada, Cuba, 
India, Iraq, Lebanon, Panama, Poland, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States and 
Yugoslavia. 

The sub-commirtee held four meetings and, 
taking the Indian resolution (A/C.3/1S^) as a 
basis for discussion, agreed on a common text 
{A/C3/204), which it submitted to the Third 
Osmmiitee at its 82nd meeting on November 11, 
1947. The representative of the U.S.S.R., as a 
compiomise, bad withdrawn his resolution in favor 
of the sub-committee's resolution, although he did 


not consider it entirely satisfactory, in view of the 
faa that it recommended resettlement of refugees 
as well as repatriation. The sub-committee had 
adopted all paragraphs of the resolution unani- 
mously with the exception of the fifth paragraph, 
which stated that the General Assembly 

"lavttes the Member States not to accord aid and pro- 
tection to individuals or organizations -which are engaged 
in the piomotiog or opeiating of immigration iikeiy to 
disturb friendly relations between nations.” 

The resolution as a whole had been adopted by a 
vote of 10 to 0, with 3 abstentions. 

The representative of the United Kingdom sub- 
mitted an amendment (A/C.3/201) to the fifth 
paragraph of the sub-committee’s resolution, to 
provide that the General Assembly invite Member 
Braces "not to accord aid and protection to indi- 
viduals or orgamzations which are engaged in 
promoting or encouraging illegal immigration''. 

The representative of Iraq requested that the 
Third Committee also vote on an alternative text 
which the representative of India had submitted to 
the sub-committee (A/C.3/202). This text pro- 
vided that; 

'The movement of refugees and displaced persons to 
countries ocher than their councries of origin should not 
cake place without previous consultation with the tecip- 
leoc states and their states of origin and that in view of 
the difficulty of consulting the free will of the peoples 
of non-self-goveroing territories such movement to these 
areas should not, at present, take place.” 

It was requested that the voce on this text be 
taken Id two parts, on the first part relating to the 
states concerned, and on the second part relating 
to Non-Self-Governing Territories. The Third 
Committee rejected the first part of the Indian text 
by a vote of 28 to 9, with 8 abstentions, and the 
second part by a vote of 20 to 12, with 17 absten- 
tions. The Committee then adopted the United 
Kingdom amendment by a vote of 36 to 7, with 6 
abstentions. The resolution as a whole, as amended, 
was then adopted by a vote of 33 to 1, with 12 
abstentions. 

At its 117th plenary meeting on November 17, 
1947, the General Assembly, by a vote of 49 to 0, 
with 4 abstentions, adopted the resolution recom- 
mended by the Third Committee which follows 
(resolution 136(11)); 

"TAe General Assembly, 

"Having noted that its resolutions 8 (1) of 12 Feb- 
nury and 62 (I) of 15 December 1946 on the question 
of refugees,*** and its resolution 103 (I) of 19 Novem- 
ber 1946 condemning racial and religious discrimina- 


“See p.221. 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-~47, pp. 
74-75, 168-69. 
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tion,“* have not been fully implemented, and that hua- 
dreds of thousands of victims of aggression remain in 
displaced persons c^ps; 

"Recallmg that one of the principles of the Inmr> 
national Refugee Organization is that it 'should exercise 
special care in cases in which the re-establishment or re^ 
settlement of refugees or displaced persons might be con- 
templated, either in countries contiguous to their re- 
spective countries of origin or in non-self-governing coun- 
tries. The Organization should give due weight, among 
other factors, to any evidence of genuine apprehension 
and concern felt in regard to such plans, in the former 
case, by the country of origin of the persons involved, 
or, in the latter case, by the indigenous population of 
the non-self-governing country in question,*® 

"Inpites the Member States to implement the General 
Assembly resolution of 19 November 1946; 

"Reaffirms its position that the main task cooceroing 
displaced persons is to encourage and assist in every pas- 
sible way their early return to their countries of otlgin, 
in accordance with the General Assembly resolution of 
12 February 1946, and that no obstacles be placed in the 
way of the early fulhlment of this task; 

"Inviles the Member Sates not to accord aid and pro- 
tection to individuals or organizations which are engaged 
in the promoting or operating of illegal iroffligtation, or 
in activities designed to promote illegal unmigiatioo; 

"Recommends each Member of the United Nations to 
adopt urgent measures for the early return of the re- 
patriable refugees and displaced persons to their countries 
of origin, having regard to the General Assembly resolu- 
tion of 12 February 1946, and for settling a fair share 
of the oon-zepauiable refugees and displaced penoos in 
its country; to inform the Secretary-General without de- 
lay of the results of the consideration it has given, in 
implemenation of resolution 62 (1) of the General 
Assembly, paragraph (e), to receiving, in conformity 
with the principles of the International Refugee Organi- 
zation, its fair share of non-repatriable persons, and to 
collaborate with other nations, for insance through the 
International Refugee Organization or its Preparatory 
Commission, in the development of overall plans to ac- 
comphsh this end; 

"Requests the Seaetary-General to submit, in collabora- 
tion with the Diteaoi-Genera] of the International Re- 
fugee Organization, or the Executive Secrets^ of its Pre- 
paratory Commission, a report on the progress and 
prospea of repatriation, resettlement and immigration of 
the refugees and displaced persons, for consideration by 
the Economic and Social Council at its seventh session." 

j . Trade Union Rights (Freedom 
OF Association) 

At its fourth session the Economic and Social 
Council agreed to place on its agenda an item pro- 
posed by the World Federation of Trade Unions 
concerning guarantees for the exercise and develop- 
ment of trade union rights. The WFTU submitted 
a memorandum and draft resolution in connec- 
tion -with this item. The American Federation of 
Labor submitted a memorandum on the same sub- 
ject. By resolution 52 (IV) of March 24, 1947, the 
Economic and Social Council transmitted the mem- 
oranda of the WFTU and the AFL to the Interna- 


tional Labour Organisation with a request that the 
ILO consider the matter at its forthcoming session. 
The Economic and Social Council also transmitted 
the documents in question to the Commission on 
Human Rights in order that it might consider those 
aspece of the subject which might appropriately 
form part of the Bill or Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The General Conference of ILO considered the 
question of freedom of association at its 30th ses- 
sion in July 1947. It submitted a report to the 
Economic and Social Council entitled "Decisions 
concerning Freedom of Association adopted unani- 
mously by the thirtieth session of the International 
Labour Conference on July 11, 1947" (A/374/- 
Add.l), which laid down the fundamental princi- 
ples on which freedom of association must be based 
and proposed measures for safeguarding this free- 
dom. The Conference also provided that the ques- 
tion be placed on the agenda of its 1948 session 
for the adoption of one or more conventions to en- 
sure the exercise of the right of freedom of associa- 
tion and the protection of the right to organize. 

The Economic and Social Council considered the 
ILO’s report at its fifth session'^® and on August 8, 
1947, decided 

(a) To recognize the principles proclaimed by 
the ILO; 

(b) To request the ILO to continue its efforts in 
order that one or several international conventions 
may be quickly adopted; 

(c) To transmit the ILO’s report to the General 
Assembly.^T 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the General Assembly referred the ILO’s re- 
port to the Third Committee, which considered the 
matter at its 63rd meeting on October 13, its 64th 
meeting on October 14, its 65th meeting on Octo- 
ber 16, its 66th meeting on October 17 and its 73rd 
meeting on October 30. 

The representative of France submitted the fol- 
lowing draft resolution (A/C3/167) to the Third 
Committee: 

’^6e General Assembly, 

"Taking note of the decision of the Economic and So- 
cial Council to transmit to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations the Report of the International Labour 
Organization on trade union rights, 

"Decides 

"(a) To recognize the principles proclaimed by the 

International Labour Conference; 

"(b> To request the International Labour Organiza- 
tion to continue its efforts in order that one or several 

p. 178. 

'^Ibid-, p. 816. 

“•See pp. 584-85. 

“"See doc. A/il4, see also p. 823. 
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there were any reference to principles, it was main- 
tained, then all basic principles must be mentioned. 
Such a broad consideration, it was maintained, was 
beyond the scope of the Third Gimmittee’s work 
The General Assembly should not adopt a mere 
statement of principles which could not readily be 
applied and enforced. The best method of ensuring 
trade union rights was to encourage ILO to con- 
tinue the work it had already effeaively embarked 
u|)on. 

The representative of Qiile submitted an amend- 
ment (A/C3/171) to the draft resolutions of the 
Dominican and the French representatives designed 
to reconcile the two points of view. 

At its 66th meeting on Oaober 17, 1947, the 
Third Committee unanimously decided to establish 
a sub-committee composed of the representatives 
of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republiq France, In- 
dia, Lebanon, Norway, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States and Yugoslavia, to dtafr, if possible, 
a single resolution acceptable to the majority of the 
Third Committee. 

In an effort to reach agreement the representa- 
tive of France submitted a revised draft resolution 
(A/C3/175) which the sub-committee adopted as 
a basis of discussion. The representatives of the 
United Kingdom (A/C3/177), the Dominican Re- 
public (A/C3/176) and Argentina (A/C3/179) 
submitted amendments to the revised French reso- 
lution. At the third meeting of the sub-committee 
the representative of France introduced a compro- 
mise proposal (A/C3/185) which the sub-com- 
mittee unanimously adopted as a basis of further 
discussion. At its fourth meeting the sub-cotnmit- 
tec adopted by a vote of 11 to 4 the text of a res- 
olution**^ approving the two resolutions of the 
Economic and Social Council, transmitting the 
views on guarantees for trade union rights of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to the Commission on 
Human Rights, and transmitting to the Geaeral 
Assembly the report of the ILO on freedom of asso- 
ciation. The Assembly, according to the draft res- 
olution, would state that It considered essential the 
right of trade union freedom of association; would 
endorse the principles proclaimed by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference on trade union rights as 
well as the principles contained in the Declaration 
of Philadelphia; would transmit the report of the 
ILO to the Commission on Human Rights; and, 
finally, would recommend to the ILO that it pursue 
in collaboration with the United Nations its study 
of machinery for safeguarding trade union tights 


and freedom of association and the application of 
such machinery. 

At its 73rd meeting on October 30, 1947, tlie 
Third Committee considered the sub-committee’s 
report (A/C3/183). Amendments to the draft 
resolution were presented by the representatives 
of Argentina (A/C3/184/Rev.l), Czechoslovakia 
(A/C3/186)*29 and Yugoslavia (A/C3/187). 
The Third Committee rejected all the amendments, 
and, voting paragraph by paragraph, adopted the 
resolution recommended by the sub-committee. 
The resolution as a whole was adopted by a vote of 
31 to 5, with 6 abstentions. 

The General Assembly considered the report of 
the Third Committee at its 115th meeting on No- 
vember 15, and its H6th and 117th meetings on 
November 17. Amendments to the resolution 
recommended by the Third Committee were 
submitted by the representatives of Czechoslova- 
kia (A/469), India (A/475) and Argentina 
(A/476). 

The Czechoslovak amendment proposed to sub- 
stitute for the operative part of the resolution a 
recommendation to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to take a final decision after considering the 
basic request of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions**®. 

At the 115th plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly the representative of Czechoslovakia ex- 
plained the reasons which bad led the Czech dele- 
gation TO submit its amendment. According to 
the Czech representative the Economic and Social 
Council had not considered the request of the 
WFTU but bad merely referred the matter to the 
ILO for study and report. Die ILO, instead of deal- 
ing with trade union rights, had dealt with the sub- 
ject of freedom of association. In view of the fact 
that the Economic and Social Council had not 
taken any decision on the substance of the ques- 
tion the General Assembly should not approve 
the Economic and Social Council’s resolutions. A 
request by the Economic and Social Council that 
other bodies should make further studies could 
not be ronsidcred a positive result requiring the 
General Assembly’s approval The General As- 
sem should request the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to study the request of the WFTU. The recom- 
mendation contained in the 'Third Committee's 
resolution, the Czechslovak representative consid- 

“See pp. 132-33 for final icxt, which corresponds 
closelv to the Committee's recommendations. 

“^Ite amendments submined by the represenutises of 
Argentina and Czechoslovakia were similar to those sub- 
mioed subsequendy to the Ceoeral Assembly ia plenary 
meeting (see below). 

“"See doc A/374, annex. 
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iateiiudotul cooreouofls majr be quicklf ^opced; 

"Requests the Secretary-General to arrange for the Com- 
tniuioa on Human Bights 03 collaborate in the uadf 
' of those aspects of trade union rights which would form, 
part of the Bill or Declaration on Human Rights.” 

The representatiTe of lodLi submitted an amend- 
meoc (A/C3/172) to add the following text at 
the end of the French resolution: "panicularly with 
a view to abolishing racial discrimination in any 
form in the organization and functioning of Trade 
Unions". 

The teptcsentative of the Dominican Republic 
stated that the resolution adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council should be broadened and should 
envisage the possibility of international agreements 
covering such human rights as a minimum wage 
and compulsory social insurance, as well as freedom 
of associatioa He therefore submitted the follow- 
ing draft resolution (A/C3/166): 

'"The Gentt^ Assembly, 

"Constdetinzi 

“(a) That the resolution adopted on 8 August 1947 
by the Economic and Social Cou^ aims at the establish- 
menc, as soon as possible, of inceraatioaal machinery for 
safe-guarding the freedom of association of vade unions, 
dtiag this need as one of the essential features of the 
proposed Bill of Human Rights, 

"(b) That improsement of the living conditions of 
WQtkers depends not only on respect fot fteedom of as- 
sociatioa but alto on such ocher social s^eguards as will 
assure to all men a mialaum of economic weil-betfig. 
and; 

**(c) That the litu step toaards effective establish- 
inent of human tights should be an effort on the part of 
all countries that are Members of the United Nations for 
the internauoaal protection of the worker as regards bit 
material means of existence: 

"Requests the Secretary-General to take the necessary 
measures in order that both the lotertutional Labour Or- 
ganuation and the Cwnmissloo oo Human lUgho may 
^dy the possibility of cstabliihing, as rights inherent 
in the human person, the priodple of free associaiioo 
and any other safeguards, such as minimura wages and 
compulsory social insurance, as may provide the basis 
for a mimrtum of well-being within the reach of all the 
workers of the world." 

The representative of the U.S.SJI. submitted a 
number of amendments (A/C3/169) to the res- 
olution submicted by the represenrative of the 
Dominican Republic One of these amendments 
provided for participation of the WFTU in the 
proposed study of trade union rights. A second 
amendment elaborated the concept of safeguards 
designed to ensure a minimum of nuccrial well* 
being by listing, in addition to minimum wages and 
cumpulury social ituurancc. the following: "Equal 
pay for equal work, abolition of racial discrumna- 
tion in ccotuamic and social aaivitics, full employ- 
ment and etTcaivc struggle against unemployment, 
especially in a period of crisis." 


A similar list of ri^ts to be guaranteed to all 
workers was contained in an amendment (A/C3/- 
170) submined by the representative of Argentina. 
The Argentine amendment to the Dominican reso- 
ludon listed the following concepts: "The ti^t to 
work; the ri^t to a fair remuneration; the right 
to social advancement; the right to appropriate 
working conditions; the right to the preservation of 
health; the right to welfare; the right to social se- 
curity; the fight to the protection of his family; the 
ri^t to better economic condirions; the right to the 
defence of professional interests.” 

The representatives supporting the Dominican 
resolution and the amendments submitted thereto 
— among others the representatives of Czechoslova- 
kia, Yugoslavia, Cuba, Ukrainian S5.R., Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R,, Argentina, U5.S.R-, Philippines, Poland 
and Colombia — maintained that the General As- 
sembly should not coohne itself to endorsing the 
ILOs report and the Economic and Social Council's 
resolution, but should make positive recommenda- 
tions of its own and adopt a set of principles to 
guide future action. The representative of the 
U.S.S.R., supponed by several other representatives, 
soted that the Economic and Social Council had te- 
fened the question to the ILO without any discus- 
sion of the substance of the matter and subsequently 
bad merely refened the ILO's report to the General 
Assembly. The WFTU, which had brought this 
item before the Economic and Social Council, was 
said ro have expressed dissatisfaction with this pro- 
cedure and to have requested a discussion of the 
substance of the quescioa The principles contained 
in the ILO report. It was maintained further, were 
too limited in scope. Endorsement of these princi- 
ples would not make fot tangible advanuges for 
the trade unions, as the ILO tended to place the 
trade unioils and the employers on an equal foot- 
ing. Mere freedom of association was not enough. 
Workers must not only ha\e the right to organize 
in trade unions, but must be in a position, through 
their unions, to co-operate in the preparation and 
application of social legislation. 

Representatives supporting the French resolution 
in ptcfetencc to that of the Dominican repre- 
seoutive included those of South Africa, Belgium, 
United States, United Kingdom, Netherlands and 
Luxembourg. The Frcncli resolution, it was main- 
tained, was more concrete and more direct ihao 
that of the Dominican representative, since it did 
not enunciate principles, but left the maircr fot 
detailed study to the appropriate bodies, namely 
the ILO, which was the specialized agency best 
qualified to act in matters affecting the welfare of 
labor, and the Commission oo Human Rights. 1/ 
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there were any reference to principles, it was main*' 
tained, then all basic principles muse be mentioned. 
Such a broad consideration, it was maintained, was 
beyond the scope of the Third Committees work 
The General Assembly should not adopt a mere 
statement of principles which could not readily be 
applied and enforced. The best method of ensuring 
trade union rights was to encourage ILO to coo* 
tinue the work it had already effectively embarked 
ufjoa 

The representative of Chile submitted an amend* 
ment (A/C3/171) to the draft resolutions of the 
Dominican and the French representatives designed 
to reconcile the two points of view. 

Ac its 66th meeting on October 17, 1947, the 
Third Committee unanimously decided to establish 
a sub-committee composed of the representatives 
of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, France, In* 
dia, Lebanon, Norway, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States and Yugoslavia, to draft, if possible, 
a single resolution acceptable to the majority of the 
Third Committee. 

In an effort to reach agreement the representa* 
tive of France submitted a revised draft resolution 
(A/C3/175) which the sub-committee adopted as 
a basis of discussion. The representatives of the 
United Kingdom (A/C3/177), the Dominican Re* 
public (A/C3/176) and Argentina (A/C3/179) 
submitted amendments to the revised French reso* 
lutioiL At the third meeting of the sub-committee 
the representative of France introduced a compro- 
mise proposal (A/C3/185) which the sub<om- 
mittee unanimously adopted as a basis of further 
discussion. At its fourth meeting the sub-commit- 
tee adopted by a vote of 11 to 4 the text of a res- 
olution^^® approving the two resolutions of the 
Economic and Social Council, transmitting the 
views on guarantees for trade union rights of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to the Commission on 
Human Rights, and transmitting to the General 
Assembly the report of the ILO on freedom of asso- 
ciatioa The Assembly, according to the draft res- 
olution, would state that it considered essential the 
tight of trade union freedom of association; would 
endorse the principles proclaimed by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference on trade union rights as 
well as the principles contained in the Declaration 
of Philadelphia; would transmit the report of the 
ILO to the Commission on Human Rights; and, 
finally, would recommend to the ILO that it pursue 
in collaboration with the United Nations its study 
of machinery for safeguarding trade union rights 


and freedom of association and the application of 
such machinery. 

Ac its 73rd meeting on Oaober 30, 1947, the 
Third Committee considered the sub-committee’s 
report (A/C3/183). Amendments to the draft 
resolution were presented by the representatives 
of Argentina (A/C3/184/Rev.l), Czechoslovakia 
(A/C3/186>*2fl and Yugoslavia (A/C3/187>. 
The Third Committee rejected all the amendments, 
and, voting paragraph by paragraph, adopted the 
resolurion tecommended by the sub-committee. 
The resolution as a whole was adopted by a vote of 
31 to 5, with 6 abstentions. 

The General Assembly considered tlie report of 
the Third Committee at its I15th meeting on No- 
vember 15, and its ll6th and 117th meetings on 
November 17. Amendments to the resolution 
recommended by the Third Committee were 
submitted by the representatives of Czechoslova- 
kia (A/469), India (A/475) and Argentina 
(A/476). 

The Czechoslovak amendment proposed to sub- 
stitute for the operative part of the resolution a 
recommendation to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to take a final decision after considering the 
basic request of the World federation of Trade 
Unions’®®. 

Ac the 115tb plenary meeting of die General 
Assembly the representative of Czechoslovakia ex- 
plained the reasons which had led the Czech dele- 
gation to submit its amendment. According to 
the Czech representative the Economic and Social 
Council had not considered the request of the 
WFTU but had merely referred the matter to the 
ILO for study and report. The ILO, instead of deal- 
ing with trade union rights, had dealt with the sub- 
ject of freedom of association. In view of the fact 
that the Economic and Social Council liad not 
taken any decision on the substance of the ques- 
tion the General Assembly should not approve 
the Economic and Social Council’s resolutions. A 
request by the Economic and Social Council that 
other bodies should make further studies could 
not be considered a positive result requiring the 
General Assembly’s approval The General As- 
sem should request the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to study the request of the WFTU. The recom- 
mendation contained in the 'Third Committee’s 
resolution, the Czechslovak representative consid- 

"“See pp. 132-33 for final text, which corresponds 
cioself to the Comminee’s recommendations. 

”^e amendments submined by the representatives of 
Argentina and Czechoslovakia were similar to those sub- 
mitt^ subsequently to the General Assembly in plenary 
meeting (see below). 

“^e doc. A/374, annex. 
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ered, was inadequate. A resolution adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council at the request of the 
WFTU would, on the other hand, create a solid 
basis for trade union rights in all Member States 
and their safeguards would be in the bands of the 
United Nations rather than in die hands of the 
ILO. The Economic and Social Council, the 
Czech representative declared, had the primary 
right and responsibility to make an authoritative 
declaration on the vied question of trade union 
rights. 

The amendment submined by the leptesenia- 
ti%e of India (A/475) provided that a para- 
graph be added to the resolution recommending 
the abolition of racial discrimiaation in any form' 
in the organization and functioning of trade 
unions. The representative of India subsequently 
withdrew his amendment 

The Argentine Amendment (A/476) provided 
that the reference to the Declaration of Philadel- 
phia be elaborated by a specific mention of those 
seaions containing a list of principles concern- 
ing the welfare of labor, i.e., sub-section (a) of 
seaion II and sub-seaions (a) to ()) inclusive 
of seaion IIL^®^ 

The representative of Argentina maintained 
that his amendment did not add anything sub- 
stantially new to the resolution, recommended by 
the Ibird Committee, but was merely designed to 
strengthen it An explicit endorsemenc by the 
General Assembly of the cardinal elements of the 
Declaration of Philadelphia, the Argentine repre- 
sentative maintained, would sec an incemacional 
standard of welfare for the working flayy^. 

In the course of the discussion at the 115th, 
ll6th, and 117th plenary meetings of the General 
Assembly the representatives of Poland, U5S.R.. 
and Yugoslavia expressed themselves in favor of 
the Czechoslovak amendmene The representatives 
of Brazil, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
New Zea la n d, France, Colombia, the Netherlands 
and Guatemala urged the Assembly to adopt the 
resolution reaimmended by the Tliird Commit- 
tee. In opposition to the Czcchslo^ak amendment 
it was stated that it ignored the faa that the 
Economic and Social Council had been asked to 
consider not only the request of the WFTU, but 
also the memorandum of die AFL Adoption of 
the amendment would mean that the United Na- 
tions was not to moke use of the machinery estab- 
lished especially to deal with problems amceming 
labor. Tlje Czechoslovak amendment asked ihc 
Economic and Social Council to ignore the report 
of the ILO and to set up a committee on trade 
union rigljcs, in order to safeguard (without re- 


gard m the ILO) the trade union rights upon 
which the Economic and Social Council would 
have decided on (likewise w’itbouc reg^*! to die 
work done by ILO). The manner in ^bich this 
question had been dealt with by the Economic 
and Social Council, it was stressed, was ^ exam- 
ple of successful co-ordination of the wOtb of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. Such 
co-operation deserved to be encouraged and not 
to be criticized. 

As regards the Argentine amendment^ it was 
maintained by teprcseniatives opposing it, that it 
detraaed attention from the main issue, i-e. trade 
union rights, by adding a lengthy list t>f general 
principles coaceming social welfare, wliich went 
beyond stria trade union rights bec^-nse they 
should apply to the whole community, ihe clarity 
and force of the General Assembly’s recommenda- 
tion might thus be impaired. 

As a compromise measure, the reprcsenative 
of the United Kingdom proposed an arpe^dment 
(A/480) to the Argentine amendmeiit to the 
effea that the list of principles contained in the 
ETedaration of Philadelphia be included as an 
annex to the resolution recommended by the 
Third Comminee instead of being incoepomted 
in the resolution itself. 

The Assembly rejeaed the Czeti^odovak 
amendment by a vote of 42 to 6, with 4 absten- 
tions. The United Kingdom amendmePi m die 
Argentine amendment w’as adopted by ® ^ote of 
20 to 17, with 14 abstentions. The Argentine 
amendment was adopted by a vote of 36 to 7, with 
7 abstentions. The resolution as a whole, as 
amended, was adopted by a vote of 45 to 6, with 2 
abstentions. Following is the text of the resolution 
(128(11)) which the General Assailbly thus 
adopted at its 117ch plenary meeting oiJ Novem- 
ber 17, 1947: 

'^b0 Cetteral 

’Taiiag note of reolution 52 (IV) adopted bf the 
Economic and Sodat Council at its fourth session, there- 
by it was decided to transtnic the views of the World 
Fedetauoa of Trade Unions and the American Federation 
of Labor on 'Guarantees for the Exercise and Develop- 
ment of Trade Union Rights’ IA/37d] to the Commission 
on Human Rights, 'in order that it may consider those 
aspects of the subject which might appiopiiawiy form 
part of the bill or declaration on human rises': 

”Taiitig nol« also of resolution Si (V) adopted by the 
Counol at its fifth session, whereby it was deetded to 
transmit to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
the report of the Inieitutioaal Labour Organisation en- 
titled ‘Decisions oonceroing freedom of association adopt- 
ed unanimously by the thirtieth session of the Interiution- 

‘“for the list of ptindples contained in ihe*e sections 
see annex to the resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly (below). 
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al Labour Gxifereuce oo 11 July 1947’, [A/374/Ad<l. IJ 
CO rerognize the prindples proclaimed by the loterna- 
tional Labour Coofeieuce and to request the International 
Labour Oigaoxsation to continue its efforts in order that 
one or several international conventions may be adopted, 
"Approves these two resolutions; 

"Considers that the inalienable right of trade union 
freedom of association is, as well as other social safe- 
guards, essential to the improvement of the standard of 
living of workers and to their ea^nomic well-being; 

"Declares that it endorses the principles proclaimed 
by the International Labour Conference in respect of trade 
union rights as well as the principles the importance of 
which to labour has already been recognized and which 
are mentioned in the Constitution of the locernationa] 
Labour Organisation’” and in the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia’” and, in particular, sub-section (a) of section 
II, and sub-sections (a) to ({) inclusive of section III, 
which are given in the annex to this resolution; 

"Decides m transmit the report of the International 
Labour Organisation to the Commission on Human 
Rights with the same objects as those stated in resolution 
52 (IV) of the Economjc and Social Couoal, and 

"Recommends to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion on its tripartite basis to pursue urgently, in collabora- 
tion with the United Nations and in conformicy with the 
resolution of the International Labour Conference con- 
cerning international machinery for safeguarding trade 
union rights and freedom of assodation, the study of the 
control of their practical application.'* 

Annex 

PRINQPLES SET FORTH IN SECTION II (j) AND 
SECTION in(<»> TO (/) OF THE DECLARATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Stciion II 

(a) All human beings, irrespective of race, creed or 
sex, have the right to pursue both their material well- 
being and their spiritual development In conditions of 
freedom and dignity, of economic security and equal 
opportunity. 

Section III 

(a) Full employment and the raising of saodards of 
living; 

(b) The employment of workers in the occupations 
in which they can have the satisfaction of giving the 
fullest measure of their skill and attainments and make 
their greatest contribution to the common well-beiog; 

(c) The provision, as a means to the attainment of 
this end and under adequate guarantees for all concerned, 
of faalities for training and the uansfer of labour, in- 
cluding migration for employment and settlement; 

(d) Policies in regard to wages and earnings, hnirs 
and other conditions of work calculated to ensure a just 
share of the fruits of progress to all, and a minimum 
living wage to all employed and in need of such pro- 
tection; 

(e) The effective recognition of the right of collective 
bargaining, the co-operation of management and labour 
in the continuous improvement of productive effidency, 
and the collaboration of workers and employers in the 
preparation and application of social and economic meas- 

(/) The extension of social security measures to pro- 
vide a basic Income to all in need of such protection 
comprehensive medical care. 


(g) Adequate protection for the life and health of 
workers in all occupations; 

(b) Provision for child welfare and maternity pro- 
tection; 

(i) The provision of adequate nuttidoo, housing and 
facilides for recreadon and culture; 

(j) The assurance of equality of educadonal and voca- 
donal opportunides. 

k . False and Distohted Reports 

By letter of August 8, 1947 (A/338), the 
Yugoslav Government requested that the follow- 
ing item be included in the agenda of the second 
session of the General Assembly: 

“Recommendadons to be made with a view to pre- 
vendog the disseminadon with regard to foreign States 
of slanderous reports which are harmful to good rela- 
dons between States and contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nadons." 

At its 91sc plenary meeting on September 23, 
the General Assembly referred this item to the 
Third Committee, which considered it at its 
68th meeting on October 24, its 69tb meeting on 
October 25, its 70th and 71st meetings on October 
28 and its 72Qd meeting on October 29, 1947. 

At the 69th meeting of the Committee the 
representative of Yugoslavia stated that modern 
media of information played a considerable part 
in international life and directly a^ected the main- 
tenance of peace and security. Although there 
were numerous organs of information contributing 
to the development of international understand- 
ing, other information services, he considered, 
abused their freedom. Slanderous statements and 
false reports, he stated, were being disseminated 
about the countries of Eastern Europe, creating 
an atmosphere of distrust. The Yugoslav repre- 
sentative considered that such defamatory press 
campaigns constimted a serious danger to the 
United Nations. It was essential, he urged, to put 
an end to such campaigns, and to establish some 
kind of responsibility for the publication and 
dissemination of false and libeloixs reports, with- 
out impairing the prindples of freedom of infor- 
mation through the establishment of censorship 
or similar preventive measures. The representa- 
tive of Yugoslavia submitted the following draft 
resolution (A/C3/162)- 

"The General Assembly, 

"Considering that organs and media of information 
(newspapers, news periodicals, news agencies, radio 


“See First Report of the International Labour Organi~ 
satioa to the United Nations, vol. II, p. 1; see also 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 670. 

“See First Report of the International labour Organi- 
sation to the United Nations, _\ol II, pp. 19-21; see also 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 678-79. 
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broadcaits aad news reels) cannot usefully fulfil tbeic 
mission in the iniernation j field unless they respect the 
truth without prejudice and spread knowledge without 
malicious intent, devote themselves to the service of inter- 
national peace and security; and promote the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between peoples, based on 
respea for their independence, the equality of their 
rights, and ±eir right to self-determination; 

'That the publication and disseminauon of false and 
tendentious reports and defamatory matter designed to 
aggravate relations between nations and inate them to 
war disturbs the atmosphere of friendship and mutual 
understanding between peoples and represents a real 
danger to the ruaintenance of international peace and 
security; 

'That the question of freedom of information and of 
the press cannot be solved until an adequate solution 
has been found to the problem of the elective responsi- 
bility of the press and other media of information; 

"1. Invites States to take urgent legislative and other 
measures to establish the responsibility of the owners 
of media of information, and of their directors or coo- 
tcibutots, who publish or spread false aod tendenuous 
reports calculated to aggravate relaaons between nations, 
provoke confiicts and mate to war, or who cake part in 
defamatory campaigns based on false news and directed 
against another State or another nation; 

"2. Invites States to take measures to prevent die pub- 
lication and dissemioatioa through the chan n^t of gov- 
ernmenol or serm-govecomeatal bodies, of tepotu or 
news which have not been carefully and conscientiously 
verified." 

The representatives of Chile, United States, Pan- 
ama, Sweden, Greece, Dominican Republic, Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Netherlands, South Africa, Cuba 
and Canada expressed opposition to the Yugoslav 
resolution. These representatives stated that they 
could not accept any resolution which provided 
for any form of government control over the 
press or other media of information. While ad- 
mitting the possibility that freedom of expression 
might be abused, they maintained that the reme- 
dies for the imperfections of a free press were to 
be found in that very freedom. What was needed 
was greater freedom in all countries rather than 
more restrictions. A controlled press, it was 
argued, was more likely to keep people in sys- 
tematic ignorance of the truth than a free press. 
It was in such Ignorance that the threat to inter- 
national peace and security really resided. 

Leaving aside questions of principle, it was 
maintained that the Yugoslav proposal fell within 
tlie scope of the terms of reference of the Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information which was to 
take place in Geneva in March 1948. These terms 
of reference provided that "the purpose of the 
Conference shall be to formulate its views con- 
cerning the rights, obligations and practices 
which should be irtduded in die concept of free- 
dom of information”. Several represeotauves 


rfierefore suggested that the matter be referred 
to die Conference. Others considered that the 
Third Committee had rejeaed the principles con- 
tained in the Yugoslav resolution when it had 
rejected the resolution introduced by the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. concerning the agenda 
of the Conference on Freedom of Information.*®* 
Some representatives also mentioned the faa that 
a similar resolution had been introduced by the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. in the First Com- 
mittee.*^® The representative of Guatemala pro- 
posed (A/C.3/182) at the 69th meeting of the 
Third Committee that the Third and First Com- 
mittees should hold a joint meeting to consider 
this question and to formulate a single resolutioa 
The ^mmittee decided to postpone consideration 
of the Guatemalan proposal until the general de- 
bate on the Yugoslav proposal had been con- 
cluded. 

The representatives of U.S.S.R-, Byelorussian 
S.SA., Ukiainian S.S.R., Egypt, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia supponed the Yugoslav resolu- 
tion. The Egyptian representative stressed that 
the press was really free only when folly aware 
of its responsibilities. He thought that the Uniced 
Nations ought to adopt certain international prin- 
ciples with regard to the suppression of abuses 
by the press which could be included in penal 
c^es. The other representatives supporting the 
reMlution maintained that the campaign currently 
being waged in the press of the United States 
and of certain other countries against the U.S.S.R. 
and its neighboring countries clearly showed the 
necessity of taking steps against such irresponsible 
attacks, by defining the responsibilities of the 
organs of information and of their owners and 
directors. Moreover, it was maintained that the 
press of the so-called western democracies was 
not really free, being controlled by a small num- 
ber of capitalist corporations. Concerning the 
Yugoslav proposal, it was maintained that it 
would in no way threaten freedom of expression, 
as it was not proposed to institute any form of 
censorship. It would be left to the countries con- 
cerned to decide in what way they wished to 
establish the responsibility of the various media 
of information. 

The representative of France stated that he 
considered the problem of false reports to be a 
very teal one. He thought it would endanger 
the confidence placed in the United Nations by 
the man in the street if the Yugoslav proposal 
were rejeaed out of hand. Such an aa might be 
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construed by the public as indicating toal in- 
difference on the part of the United Nations or as 
a refusal to face the problem. The French repre- 
sentative considered that it was desirable that the 
various Member Governments should study the 
possibility of modifying their press laws in sudi 
a way as to minimize the influence of false news. 
The Geneva conference on freedom of informa- 
tion might then try to harmonize those various 
laws, and if possible embody them in a general 
system of international legislation. The repre- 
sentative of France therefore submitted a draft 
resolution (A/C3/180) as a substitute for the 
Yugoslav resolution. 

The French draft resolution referred to the 
Charter obligation of Members to develop friend- 
ly relations and to co-operate in promoting human 
rights. It stated that to attain this end it was 
essential to Increase the diffusion in all countries 
of information calculated to inaease mutual 
understanding and that to do this it was essen- 
tion to take measures to combat "the publication 
of false and tendentious reports likely to injure 
friendly relations between States". It therefore 
provided that the Assembly: 

"1. Invites the GoTetnmeacs of States Members 
"(a) to studv such iegisiadve or ocher measures as 
might with advaouge be ukea on the oaelood plane 
to combat the diffusion of false or tendentious reports 
likelf to injure friendly relations between States; 

“(b) to submit reports on this subjea to the Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information so as to provide 
the Conference with the data it requites to enable it 
to susx Its wotk imsoediately on a tootiate basiv 
"2. Recommends to the Coofeience on Freedom of 
Information that it study, with a view to their co-ordina- 
tion, the measures taken or advocated in this connection 
by the various States." 

The representatives of India and Argentina 
supported the French resolution. The representa- 
tives of Belgium (A/C.3/189), Mexico (A/C3/- 
188) and Luxembourg (A/C.3/185) submitted 
amendments to the French draft resolution de- 
signed mainly to stress the fact that measures to 
combat the dissemination of false information 
should be taken by the Member Governments 
"within the limits of constitutional procedure", 
and to delete reference to "legislative” measures, 
It was also suggested that the term "inaccurate” 
information should be substituted for "tenden- 
tious" information or that the latter tepm should 
be deleted entirely. The representative of France 
accepted the substance of these amendments and 
submitted a draft resolution revised accordingly 
(A/C.3/180/Rev.l). The representatives of 
Panama, Brazil, the United States and Lebanon 


indicated that they would support the French 
resolution in its revised form. 

At the 72nd meeting of the Third Committee 
the representative of Yugoslavia stated that In a 
spirit of conciliation he wished to withdraw his 
resolution and , would vote for the French pro- 
posal The Third Committee tlien adopted the 
French resolution by a vote of 49 .to 1- The 
representative of Cuba explained thai^ his delega- 
tion had voted against the resolution because he 
considered it superfluous, as the First Committee 
had adopted a similar resolution. In view of the 
G)aimittee’s decision the representative of Guate- 
mala withdrew his proposal for a joint meeting of 
the Third and First Committees. 

At its 115th plenary meeting on November 
15, 1947, the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted the resolution recommended by the 
Third Committee the text of which follows (reso- 
lution 127 (U)): 

'Tie Genera! Assembly, 

"Considering that,, under Article 1 of die Chatter, 
Members are bound to develop friendly relations amongst 
themselves and to achieve international co-operauon in 
promoting and encouraging respect for biuoao rights 
and fundamental liberties; 

"Considering that to attain this end it is essential to 
faoliute and increase the diffusion in all countries of 
information calculated to suengthen mutual understand- 
ing and ensure friendly relations between the peoples; 

"Considering that subsuntial progress in this sphere 
can be achieved only if measures axe taken to combat, 
within the limits of constitutional procedures, the pub- 
lication of false or distorted reports likely to injure 
frieadly relations between States. 

"Invites the Governments of States Members 

"1. To study such measures as might with advan- 
uge be taken on the national plane to combat, within 
the limits of constitutional procedures, the diffusion 
of false or distorted reports likely to injure friendly 
relations between States, 

*'2. To submit reports on this subject to the Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information so as to provide 
the Conference with the data it requires to enable it to 
start its work immediately on a concrete basis; 
"Recommends to the Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation that it study, with a view to iheif co-ordina- 
tion, the measures taken or advocated in this connexion 
by the various States as being relevant to the discussion 
of items 2(d) and 5(c) of section II of its provisional 
agenda." 


/. Teaching of the Purposes and 

Principles, the Structure and Activities 
OF THE United Nations in the Schools 
OF Member States 

By letter dated September 29, 1947 (A/BUR/- 
91), the Chairman of the Norwegian delegation 
requested that the following item be included In 
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the agenda of the second session of the General 
Assembly: 

'Teaching of the purposes and principles, the stroc- 
ture and activities of the United Nations in the schocds 
of Member States." 

Ac its 40th meeting on Oaober 1, 15W7, the 
General Committee decided by a vote of 12 to 1, 
with 1 abstention, to recommend to the General 
Assembly to include this item on its agenda 
( A/392/ AdtLS). The General Assembly ap- 
proved this recommendation at its 95th plenary 
meeting on October 1, and referred the ques- 
tion to the Third Committee, which caosidered it 
at its 81st meeting on November 10, 1947. 

The representative of Norway stated that the 
public was quite uninformed about the United 
Nations. Tliis ignorance, the Norwegian repre- 
sentative thought, was due mainly to the piess. 
which presented only the political aspect of the 
conflicts within the organization and ignored the 
constfuaive wotk which had been accomplished, 
particularly in the social and economic fields. 
It was essential, how’ever, that the United Nations 
should have the enlightened support of the 
public, based on a real knowledge of its aaivi- 
lies. The representative of Norway, therefore, 
submitted a iaft resolution (A/C3/168) which 
provided that the General Assembly recommend 
to all Member Governments to encourage "the 
teaching of the United Nations Charter and the 
purposes and principles, the structure and aaivi- 
ties of the United Nations” in the schools of their 
countries and that they inform the Scactaiy- 
General of the measures they had taken to im- 
plement this recommendation. 

The representative of Lebanon submitted two 
amendments (A/C3/190) to the Nocwc^an 
draft resolucioa The first one provided that the 
’background” of the United Nations (instead of 
the ''purposes and prindplcs") should be uyght, 
as the representative of Lebanon considered that 
the b:uflcgtQund of the C3\att« was as important 
as the Chancr itself. It was essential, he stated, 
that twching designed to make the United Na- 
tions known throughout the world should include 
a study of the jears preceding the actual estab- 
lishment of the organization: The Atlantic Char- 
ter, the work accomplished at Dumbarton Oaks 
and, especially, the work accomplished at San 
Francisco. 

The second amendment proposed by the Leba- 
nese tepicstntathe was designed to make 
UNESCO principally responsible for the imple- 
menution of the contemplated teaching program 
and pros ided further that UNESCO sliould report 


on diis matter to the Economic and Social Council, 

The representative of China submitted an 
amendment (A/C3/195) to add a brief pre- 
amble to the iKolution stressing the importance 
of promoting interest in the United Nadons. 

The representadve of Norway considered the 
Chinese amendment acceptable, as well as the 
Lebanese amendment concerning the teaching of 
the "b^deground” of the United Nations, but 
fhAtight the second Lebanese amendment unac- 
ceptable. To meet the point of view of the 
Lebanese representadve as far as possible, however, 
the Norwegian representative submitted a revised 
draft resolution wMch provided, inter alia, that the 
General Assembly "request the Secretary-General, 
in consultation with UNESCO, to furnish all ifem- 
her Governments with advice and assistance in 
the implementation of this programme”. The 
United Nations, the representative of Norway 
explained, could thus co-operate with UNESCO 
without assigning to UNESCO the primary re- 
sponsibility for the implementation of the pro- 
gram. The latter alternative was considered un- 
desirable in view of the fact that not all Members 
of the United Nations were Members of 
UNESCO. Moreover, it was maintained by rep- 
resentatives supponing the Norwegian point of 
view that the United Nations should carry out its 
own public information wotk and not leave it 
to UNESCO alone. 

Other representatives considered that UNESCO 
had been created for the purpose of carrying on 
the work of the United Nations in the eduational 
field and that the United Nations should not de- 
prive UNESCO of its functions in this case. The 
representative of Lebanon, in particular, consid- 
ered the revised Norwegian proposal unaccept- 
able, because it subordinated the functions of 
UNESCO to those of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, and he therefore insisted on his 
own text. 

The above amendments and certain others 
whidi had been proposed were then put to a vote. 
The Chinese amendment to add a preamble to the 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 31 to 0, w’ith 
5 abstentions. A U55.R. amendment that the 
"purposes and principles” as well as tire "back- 
ground” of the Unit^ Nations should be taught 
was adopted by a vote of 31 to 0, with 4 absten- 
tions. An Ecuadorian amendment to include men- 
tion of "establishments of higher learning” was 
adopted by a vote of 26 to 0, with -10 absten- 
tions. The Lebanese amendment concerning 
UNESCO was adopted by a vote of 24 to 6, w-ith 
5 abstentions. The entire resolution as amended 
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was adopted by a voce of 32 to 0, with 5 
abstendoos. 

The General Assembly considered the report 
of the Third Committee at its 117th plenary 
meeting on November 17. The representative of 
Cuba submitted an amendment (A/483) to the 
resolution recommended by the Third Committee 
(A/468), providing that the Secretary-General 
and UNESCO (and not UNESCO alone) should 
assist Member Governments in the implementa- 
tion of the General Assembly’s recommendation 
concerning the teaching about the United Na- 
tions, and further that all Member Governments 
should report to the Secretary-General on the 
measures they had taken to encourage teaching 
about the United Nations, the Secretary-General 
to submit a report to the Economic and Social 
Council on the basis of information thus received. 
In explaining bis amendment the representative 
of Cuba stated that it was desirable to afford the 
widest possible opportunity for the dissemination 
of ideas about the United Nations. The resolu- 
tion recommended by the Third Committee 
tended to restrict such opportunity by entrusting 
the task exclusively to UNESCO. He stated in 
this connection that of the 37 Members of the 
United Nations, only 33 belonged to UNESCO, 
while on the other hand there were certain coun- 
tries Members of UNESCO which were not Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Countries not Mem- 
bers of UNESCO might therefore not receive the 
necessary assistance. In view of this, the Cuban 
representative considered that the services of the 
Department of Public Information of the United 
Nations Seaetariat should be utilized. 

The representatives of Lebanon, the United 
States and Canada expressed opposition to the 
proposal that the Secretary-General as well as 
UNESCO be requested to furnish assistance to 
Member Governments, considering that this was 
more properly the function of UNESCO. They 
were willing, however, to accept the proposal 
that all Members of the United Nations report 
to the Secretary-General, who in turn should 
report to the Economic and Social CounciL The 
representative of the United States proposed to 
add this recommendation to the resolution rec- 
ommended by the Third Committee. 

The President of the General Assembly ruled 
that only the United States proposal could be 
consider^ an amendment, while the Cuban pro- 
posal as a whole must be considered a separate 
resolution to be voted on only in case the reso- 
lution recommended by the Third Committee 
were rejeaed. The United States proposal was 


therefore put to the vote and was adopted. The 
General Assembly then adopted, at its 117th plen- 
aiy meeting on November 17, the amended reso- 
lution (137(11) ), the text of which follows: 

’The General Assembly, 

"Considering that knowledge and understanding of 
the aims and acUTides of the United Nations are essen- 
tial in promoting and assuring general interest and 
popular support of its work, 

"Recommends to all Member Governmeots that they 
take measures at the earliest possible date to encourage 
the reaching of the United Nations Charter and the pur- 
poses and principles, the structure, background and 
activities of the United Nations in the schools and insti- 
tutes of higher learning of their countries, with particular 
empha^s on such instruction in elementary and second- 
ary schools; 

"InvUes the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization to assist Members of the 
United Nations, at their request, in the implementation 
of this programme, with the co-operation as required of 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, and to 
report thereon to the Economic and Social Council; 

"Requests Member States to furnish the Seaetaxy- 
General with information as to the measures which have 
been taken to Implement this recommendation, such 
information to be presented in the form of a report to 
the Economic and Social Council by the Secretary- 
General in consultation with, and with the assistance of, 
UNESCO.” 

m. Creation of an International School 
FOR THE Children of Personnel 
Attached to the United Nations 

In connection with the Third Committee’s 
discussion of the Norwegian resolution concerning 
the teaching about the United Nations in the 
schools of Member States, the representatives of 
Chile, Cxilombia, Mexico and Venezuela jointly 
submitted a draft resolution (A/C3/193) re- 
questing the Secretary-General, after consultation 
with UNESCO, to submit to the Economic and 
Social Council a detailed and precise plan for the 
creation of an international school for the children 
of personnel attached to the United Nations, ex- 
amining in particular the possibility of Including 
the school’s premises in the buildings of the perma- 
nent headquarters of the United Nations. The 
representative of Sweden submitted an amend- 
ment (A/C.3/203) to this resolution which pro- 
vided that in working out plans for an interna- 
tional school for the children of persoimel attached 
to the United Nations, the Secretary-General should 
co-operate “with any association of parents of chil- 
dren of personnel attached to the United Nations”, 
as an Association of Parents had already been 
started among permanent delegates and staff 
members. 

The Third Committee considered this lesolu- 
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tloa at its 82tid meeticg on NoTcmber 11. The 
representatives of the United States, Yugoslavia, 
the JL and the United Kingdom opposed the 
resolution on die grounds that it was not r^evant 
to the tfpm on the agenda, which was coocemed 
with a general educational principle^ while the xeso* 
iution dealt with a spedfic project. Moreover, it 
was mainrainpd tha t the resoludon concerned an 
administrative question which should be brought 
before the Fifth Committee rather than the Third 
Committee. The representatives of Chil^ Den- 
mark and Panama supported the lesoloxion as 
amended by the representadve of Sweden. 

At the suggestion of the representative <Sf Chile 
the Chairman put the question of the Committees 
competence to a vote. The Third Commtnee de- 
cided by a vote of 27 to 15, with 2 absceadoos, 
that the resoluuon was not within its terms of 
reference. No action was therefore taken on this 
draft resolution. 

5. Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 

a, Repobt op the Trusteeship Counol 

The General Assembly at its 91$c plenary meet- 
ing on September 23, 1947, refetrM the report 
of the Trusteeship Council (A/312) to tbePounh 
Committee, which considered it at its 30tb meet- 
ing 00 September 24 and its 34th meeting on 
September 29, 1947. 

The President of the Trusteeship Council, Fran- 
cis B. Sayte (United States), intxoduced the report 
at the 30th meeting of the Committee. At the 
34th meeting the report was examined section by 
scaion, several delegations offering comments on 
specific aspects of the work of the Trusteeship 
CoundL 

Following the completion of the detailed ex- 
amination of the iq) 0 it, the Fourth Commlnee 
unanimously adopted a resolution which provided 
that the General Assembly note the report of the 
Trmteeship Council and refer the comments 
by hfembers in the course of the Fourth Commit- 
tee’s discussion to the Council for considetatioa 
in its future work. 

At its 104th plenary meeting on November 1, 
19^7, the General Ass^bly unanimously adopted 
the resolution recommended by the Fourth 
Comminee (A/421) which follows (resolution 
139(U)): 

'T£« Gtatrd Asitmblj 

'Xri#/ nou of the rtpon of the Tnutetship Coaadl 
(document A/312)“* and 


’'Raoltret that all comments^ made by Mmbeis oa 
the report during the discussion be transmitted to tte 
Trusteeship for consideradoo in its fiuute work." 

b. Trusteeship AcBEEhiENTPOBNAlisu 

The Governments of Australia, New" Zealand 
and the United Kingdom submiewd a draft Tnisms- 
ship Agreement (A/402) to the second session of 
the General Assembly for tiie territory of Nauru 
administered joindy by die three Powers con- 
cerned Hndef a hfandate from the League of Na- 
tions. At its 91st plenary meeting oa September 
23, 1947, the General Assembly referred tbe <Jraft 
Agreement to the Fourth Committee, wbidt oan- 
sidered it at its 35th meeting on Oaober 2 and 
Its 46th meeting on October 22. 

To facilitate the work of the Fourth Oummt- 
tee, the Secretary-General submitted a factual sur- 
vey of Nauru whidi included information oa die 
following subjects: geography, history, pcJpalanon, 
administration, law and justice, land, phosphate 
labor, health and bygene, education, public finan c e 
and commerce (A/C4/10I). The ^ccretary- 
Genetal also submitted a commentary on tbe pro- 
posed Trusteeship Agreement (A/C4/102) in 
which he pointed out that the terms of die draft 
Trusteeship A^eement for Nauru followed closely 
the terms of the Trusteeship Agreement foe New 
Guinea approved by the General Assembly at the 
second part of ics first sesslon.^^^ 

Following a general discussion at 35di 
meeting of the Fourth (Committee on CXeober 2, 
1947, the detailed consideration of the draff Agree- 
ment and such modifications as might be pro- 
posed thereto were referred to a sob-cOnimittee 
composed of the members of the Trusteeship 
Council (Australia, Belgium, China, France, Iraq, 
Mexico, New Zealand, U.S.SJL, United iGngdom, 
United States) with the addition of Yugoslavia 
and Tnflin- 

In the course of four meetings ( A/C4/SC.1/SR.- 
30-33) the sub-committee pyamlnivl the draft 
Trusteeship Agreement axtide by artide.'®* 

Articles 1, 2 and 3 were adopted without dis- 
cussion. 

Article 4. ‘The represennuive of Tn^Ita requested 
a clarification of this Article, which, he considered, 
appeared to provide for the transfer of tbe ad- 
ministratioa from the three Governments oon- 

“Sce O^Uial Records of the second sessio’* ®/ 
Certerd Assembly, Suppletacoi No. 4. 

"'For extracts from the vcrhatmi records of tbe 34tfa 
meeuag. see aooex to doc A/421. 

“See Yearbook of she VfssSed Nasiotis. 194&^, PP- 
195 ^ 

“Rt text of the Agtettaent as approved, se* P- 7S8. 
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cerned to some other state without the consent of 
the United Nations. In answer to the Indian re- 
quest the representative of Australia submitted 
die following statement; 

"It 1$ the iatention of the Administering Authority 
that, in the implementation of Article A of the 
ment, one of the three Governments -will, on behalf of 
the Administering AaihorJtf, exercise the powers granted 
in the Agreement and that the Goveiament of Australia 
will administer the territory until it is agreed among 
the three GoTernmeats that one other of the three 
Governments will assume this function." 

The representative of China considered that the 
wording of Article 4 was not sufficiently clear. He 
considered that agreement among the three Powers 
concerned for a change of administration should 
be regarded as a preliminary step only, and that 
all changes in administration should be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly for approval He 
therefore proposed that the following provision be 
added to Article 4 (A/C.4/SC.1/111) 

"The terms of the present Trusteeship Agreement may 
not be altered or amended except as provided in Articles 
79 , 83 and 85 of the Qiarter." 

In opposition to the Chinese proposal it was 
stated that Australia, the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand joindy were desigruted as the Ad- 
ministering Authority, and therefore changes 
among the joint Administering Authority could 
not be considered as changes in the Trusteeship 
Agreement requiring the approval of the General 
Assembly. Article 83, it was stated, moreover, was 
not applicable, as Nauru had not been desigruted 
as a strategic area. 

The sub-committee xejeaed the modification 
proposed by the representative of China by a 
vote of 5 to 3, with 4 abstentions. Article 4 as 
worded in the draft Trusteeship Agreement was 
adopted by a vote of 8 in favor, with 4 abstentions. 

Article 5. The representative of the U.S5.R. 
proposed the following addition to the first para- 
graph of Article 5 (A/C4/SC1/112): 

"The Administering Authority uudeitakes to promote 
such periodic visits to the Trust Territory as may be 
arranged by the General Assembly or the Trusteeship 
Council; to fix the times of these visits in agreement 
with these organs and also to agree with them on ques- 
tions afiealng the organization and conduct of such 
visits.” 

This addition, the representative cf the U.S S.R. ex- 
plained, would clarify the responsibility assumed 
by the Administering Authority under Article 87 
of the Charter. The sub-committee rejected the 
proposed modification by a vote of 6 to 3, with 
5 abstentions. 

A second modification proposed by the repre- 


sentative of the U.S.S.R. (A/C.4/SC.1/112) pro- 
vided that paragraph 2c of the proposed Agree- 
ment should be replaced by the following text: 

*To promote the development of free political institu- 
tions appropriate to Nauru. Foe this purpose, the Admin- 
istering Authority should ensure the population of Nauru 
a steadily inaeasing share in the administrative services 
of the Territory, both central and local, and augment the 
pact played by the inhabitants in the administiauon of 
the territory by developing democrauc organs of repre- 
sentation." 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. pointed out 
that this text was similar to an article in the Trus- 
teeship Agreement for Ruanda-Urundi.i*i The 
present text, which was similar to the text in the 
Trusteeship Agreement for New Guinea, should 
not be applied to Nauru as the inhabitants of 
Nauru were considerably more advanced culturally 
than the inhabitants of New Guinea. 

The sub-committee rejeaed the proposed mod- 
ification by a vote of 6 to 3, with 3 abstentions. 
Article 5 of the draft Trusteeship Agreement was 
approved by a vote of 6 to 3, with 3 abstentions. 

Article 6 of the draft Agreement for Nauru 
was approved without discussion. 

Article 7. The representative of the U.S.S.R. 
recalled that at the second part of the first session 
of the General Assembly, the U.S.S.R. delegation 
had objected to the inclusion in the Trusteeship 
Agreements of provisions granting unlimited milir 
tary rights to the Administering Authority.^^* 
Article 7 of the Agreement for Nauru seemed to 
treat the island for military purposes as an in- 
tegral part of the territory of the Administering 
Authority. The U.S.S.R, delegation considered, 
however, that military measures not taken solely 
for local defence should be placed under the 
supervision of the Security Council He therefore 
proposed (A/C4/SC1/112) to add a reference 
to Article 83 of the Charter to Article 7 of the 
draft Trusteeship Agreement, which provided that: 

'The Administeriag Authority [in accordance with 
Article 83 of the Chanei] may take all measures in the 
Territory which it considers desirable to provide for the 
defence of the Territory and for the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” 

In opposition to the modification proposed by 
the representative of the U.S.S.R., it was stated 
that Article 83 of the Charter applied to strategic 
areas under Trusteeship and therefore was not 

“The first part of the proposed modification (deletion 
of die phrase "and except until otherwise agreed by the 
Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom”) was withdrawn by the representative of China, 

“For text of the Agreement for Ruanda-Urundi see 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, pp. 201-3. 

^Ibtd., pp. 184-87. 
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applicable to Nauru, which had not been desig- 
nated as strategic 

The sub-committee rejeaed the proposed modi- 
fication by a vote of 8 to 2, with 2 abstentions. 
By a vote of 6 to 2, with 4 abstentions, the sub- 
committee also rejected a U.S5.R. proposal to omit 
reference to measures for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security and thus limit the ap- 
plication of Article 7 of the Agreement to measures 
for local defence. 

In accordance with a Chinese proposal (A/C4/- 
SCl/111) the representative of Australia agreed 
to revise Article 7 of the draft Trusteeship 
Agreement so as to include a reference to Article 
84 of the Charter (A/C.4/SC.1/116). Article 7 
as revised by the Aascralna tepreseacative was 
approved by a vote of 9 to 2, with 1 abstention. 

Article 8. The representative of China proposed 
that an article (Article 8) be added to the Trustee- 
ship Agreement as follows (A/C4/SCI/111). 

'The Administering Authority shall secure to all 
nauonals of Suces Members of the Uuced Nations the 
same lights as are eoioyed in the tettttory by tbeit own 
nationals lo cespea of entry into, travel and residence in 
the territory, the protection afiorded to their person and 
property, the acquisition of property, taovable and im- 
movable, and the exercise of their profession or trade, 
subject only to the requirements of public order, and on 
condition of compliance with Local law. 

The representative of China explained that this 
provision was based on Article 76 d of the Qiartet. 
In submitting the amendment the Chinese rep- 
resentative stated chat he had the Chinese popula- 
tion of Nauru in mind. The representative of India 
supported die Chinese proposal. 

The representative of China did not insist on a 
voce on his proposal after the teprcsentadve of 
Australia had made the following declaration 
(A/C4/Sd/117) on behalf of the delegations 
of Australia, New Zealand and the United King- 
dom; 

"In reply to questions raised by the delegations of 
India and China, the delegation of Australia affirms that 
Article 76(d) of the Charter is accepted by the delega- 
tions of Australia, New Zealand, and the United King- 
dom as a binding obligation in relation to the Trustee- 
ship Agreement for Nauru, it being also noted that, ia 
accordance with the terms of Article 76(d), the welfare 
of the inhabitants of Nauru is the paramount considera- 
tion and obiigacion. s 

'The Administration does not discrimiiute berween 
the nationals of States Members of the United Nations 
in regard to the matters referred to in documear A/C4/- 

sc:i/iu.“* 

"It is the intention of the Admiolseetiog Authority to 
continue to coodua the administration accordingly. 

"h is recognized that, in the paramount Interests of 
the rutile inhabitants, the Administering Auibority is 
obliged to maintain appropriate nomdiscrimloatoty con- 


trols and restriaions on non-Nauruan residents of 
Naum." 

The sub-committee then approved the draft 
Trusteeship Agreement as a whole, with the re- 
vised wording of Article 7, by a vote of 9 to 2, 
with 1 abstention (A/C.4/SC.1/SR.33). 

The Fourth Committee considered the report 
of the sub-committee (A/C.4/127) at its 46th 
meeting on Ooober 22. The representative of 
die U.S.S.IL asked that the modifications he had 
proposed in the sub-committee be put to the vote. 

Following a short discussion, in the course of 
which dissatisfaction with the revised draft Agree- 
ment was expressed by the representatives of 
Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R.., U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, 
the draft Agreement was voted upon paragraph 
by paragraph. 

The preamble and paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 
were approved without discussioa The first of the 
modifications to Article 5 proposed by the rep- 
resentative of the Ufi.S R. was rejected by a vote 
of 15 to 6 and the second one by a vote of 23 to 8. 
Artide 5 of the Agreement was approved by a 
vote of 34 to 5. The modification of Artide 7 
proposed by the representative of the USS.R. 
was rejected by a vote of 21 to 6, with 16 absten- 
tions. Artide 7, as revised by the sub-committee, 
was approved by a vote of 35 to 5. The draft 
Agreement as a whole was approved by a vote 
of 41 to 6. 

The General Assembly considered the report of 
the Fourth Committee (A/420) at its 104th 
plenary meeting on November 1, 1947, and by a 
vote of 46 to 6, with 1 abstention, adopted the 
resolution recommended by the Fourth Commit- 
tee which follows (resolution 140(II) ): 

"The General Assembly 

'"Approves the proposed Trusteeship Agreement for 
Naum submitted by the Governments of Australia, New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom (document A/420/- 

c. Trusteeship Agreements for Non-Self- 
Goyebning Territories 

The representative of India submitted to the 
Fourth Committee the following draft resolution 
(A/C4/98) relating to the voluntary submission 
of Trusteeship Agreements for Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories as envisaged in Artide 77, 1<^ of 
the Charter: 

"Whereas at the time of the creation of the United 
Nations it was intended that noa-self-govetning terii- 

’“See the text quoted above. 

“The text of Tnisfeesbip Agieeaeat Sot Nauru 
(A/402/Rev.I) was anoexed to the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion. It is reproduced on p. 788. 
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torles be voluntarily placed under the International Trus- 
teeship System by States responsible for their administra- 
tion and such intention v-as embodied in Article 77, 1 
(c) of the Charter of the United Nations; 

"Whereas it is desirable that this salutary provision 
shall not be allowed to remain ineffective; 

"Whereas the International Trusteeship System in 
conformity with the high principles and purposes of the 
Charter provides the surest and quickest means of en- 
abling the peoples of dependent territories to secure self- 
government or independence under the eoUectise guid- 
ance and supervision of the United Nations; 

"The General Asfembly Resoltes that Members of the 
United Nations responsible for the administration of such 
territories be requested to submit Trusteeship Agree- 
ments for all or some of such territories as are not ready 
for immediate self-government." 

In the course of the discussion which took place 
at the 43td and 44th meetings of the Fourth 
Committee on October 13 and 14, 1947, the rep- 
resentatives of United Kingdom, United States, 
Netherlands, France, Belgium, Colombia, Uruguay 
and South Africa expressed opposition to the 
Indian resolution on the ground that it contained 
an implied atticism of the colonial system and was 
an attempt to apply moral pressure against the 
Metropolitan Powers as regards the application of 
Article 77, Ic The voluntary aspect of Trustee- 
ship Agreements would be lost if the Indian reso- 
lution were adopted. If some of the Administering 
Powers felt unable to comply with the terms of 
the resolution they would be charged with defiance 
of the General Assembly's recontmendations. 

Tlie Indian resolution, ic was maintained further 
by teptesentitvves opposed to U, was based on the 
assumption that the Trusteeship System offered 
a betta prospect for Non-Scif-Governing Terri- 
tories than the system defined in Chapter of the 
Qiarter. This assumption, it was maintained, was 
open to question. Chapter XI, ic was maintained, 
was as much a part of the Charter as Chapter XII, 
and the Charter provided no reason for transfer 
of any territory from one system to the other. The 
Trusteeship System was a new experiment and 
tlicre was as yet no proof that it provided greater 
benefits to the peoples of Non-Self-Govcrning 
Territories than the system at present in force. The 
colonies themselves, it was argued, might resent 
a transfer such as was proposed in the Indian reso- 
lution. They all dcsir^ to be fully self-governing 
and would regard being placed under the Trus- 
teeship System as a retrograde step. It was pointed 
out in this connection that a number of countries 
had recently attained independence without the 
intervention of the Trusteeship System. 

In supporting the Indian resolution the rep- 
resentatives of China, U.S.SJI., Pakistan, Cuba 
and Brazil expressed the view tliat the United 


Nations had established the Trusteeship System 
becuise they were opposed to the old colonial 
system, the defects of which International Trustee- 
ship was supposed to remedy. That the Trustee- 
ship System was considered more progressive, it 
was argued, was evidenced by the faa that while 
the Charter made provision for placing Non-Self- 
Governing Territories covered under Chapter XI 
under Chapters XII and XIII, it made no provision 
for transferring Trust Territories back to their 
former status under Chapter XL 

The basic difference between the system of 
Chapter XI and the Trusteeship System, repre- 
sentatives supporting the Indian resolution stated, 
lay in the fact that there was no control by col- 
lective aaion for territories under Chapter XI, 
while the United Nations exercised such control 
in the case of Trust Territories. On the other hand, 
any material advantages which the administering 
Powers claimed were provided by the colonial 
system would be retained, as those Powers would 
continue to administer the Trust Territories. It 
was maintained that Article 77, Ic, of the Cbanei 
would in face be meaningless if the colonial 
Powers never brought any of their Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories under the International Trustee- 
ship System. The Indian resolution, it was stressed, 
recognized the voluntary charaaer of Article 77, 
Ic, and merely served as a reminder. 

The representative of China submitted an 
amendment (A/C4/119) to the last paragraph 
of the resolution to the effect that the General 
Assembly "expresses its hope" rather than formally 
"resolves" that Trusteeship Agreements should be 
submitted for Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
The representative of China withdrew his amend- 
ment after the representative of India had sub- 
mitted the following revised text of the last para- 
graph (A/C4/98/Rev.l) similar to the Chinese 
text: j 

’The General Assembly . . . 

"Hopes that Members of the United Nations respon- 
sible for the administrauon of non-self-goveroiog terri- 
tories will propose Trusteeship Agreements under Article 
77, 1 (c) of the Charter of the United Nations for all or 
some of such territories as are not ready for sclf-govern- 
meat " 

The representative of Cuba suggested the dele- 
tion of the second paragraph of the Indian resolu- 
tion, to vvJiich the Indian representative agreed. 

The representative of Brazil submitted an 
amendment <A/C4/120) to revise the text of 
the third paragraph of the resolution as follows: 

"Whereas the International Trusteeship Sjsieoi, in 
confoiqiity with the high ptinciples and purposes of the 
Charter, provides the surest and quickest means of ea- 
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abliog the peoples of dependent tenifories thaf are Mt 
yet ready for iminediate self-government, to fulfil* uiwr 
the collective guidance and supervision of thP United 
Nations, all conditions essential to self-government or 
independence." 

The Fourth Committee rejected the lirazilian 
amendment by a vote of 24 to 1, and, voting para- 
graph by paragraph, adopted the Indian resolurion 
(with the deletion of the second paragraph and 
the revision of the last paragraph). The resolu- 
tion as a whole was adopted by a vote tjf 25 to 
23, with 3 abstentions 

The General Assembly considered the report of 
the Fourth Cormnitice (A/423) at it# I06di 
plenary meeting on November 1> 1947. In the 
course of the discussion the representatives of 
China and India supported the resolution recom- 
mended by the Fourth Committee, while the rep- 
resentatives of Netherlands, United Kingdom and 
United States expressed opposition on the grounds 
indicated in the course of the discussion in the 
Fourth Committee. 

The General Assembly rejected the resolution 
recommended by the Fourth Committee by a tie 
vote of 24 to 24, with 1 abstention. 

d. Future Status of South West Africa 
The delegation of the Union of South Africa 
had submitted a proposal to the second paft of the 
hcsc session of the General Assembly caUlng for 
approval by the General Assembly of tb® incor- 
poration of the Mandated territory of South West 
Africa into the Union of South Africa. 

The General Assembly, on December l4, 1SM6, 
had adopted resolution 65 (1) expressing the 
inability of the General Assembly to acc^e to the 
incorporation of the territory of South West Africa 
in the Union of South Africa, had tecon^ended 
that the territory be placed under the International 
Trusteeship System and had invited the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa to propose 
for the consideration of the General As#e®nbly a 
Trusteeship Agreement for that territory.*^’' 

The Government of the Union of South Africa 
was formally notified of the General Assembly's 
decision in a letter from the SccretaryGeneral 
dated January 22, 1947. 

By letter of July 23, 1947 (A/334), the South 
African Government informed the United Nations 
that the Union Government had decided not ro 
proceed with the incorporation of South West 
Africa in the Union. The South African Govern- 
ment declared, however, that in view of the wish 
of tbft cM.Visi.vj vVa vVnA. 

Africa be incorporated in the Union, the Union 


Government could not aa in accordance with the 
General Assembly’s tecommendatioa that Soudi 
West Africa be placed under the International 
Trusteeship System, and it considered that it was 
under no legal obligation to propose a Trusteeship 
Agreement for the territory. The Union Govern- 
ment would therefore maintain the status quo and 
would continue to administer the territory in the 
spirit of the existing Mandate, and would trausmit 
to the United Nations for its information an 
annual report on the administration of South West 
Africa. 

In its letter of July 23 the South African Gov- 
ernment also informed the United Nations that 
the South African Parliament, after considering 
tkft tesohuiaa, had. adaynd. 

a resohition expressing the opinion that South 
West Africa should be represented in the Parlia- 
ment of the Union as an integral portion thereof, 
and requesting the Union Government to introduce 
legislation, after consultation with the inhabitants 
of the territory, providing for its representation 
. in the Union Parliament. The South Afcican 
Government informed the United Nations that 
steps would be taken in due course to carry out 
the required consultation. 

By 3 further letter of September 17, 1947 
(A/394/Add.l), the South African Government 
informed the United Nations that it had informed 
the population of South West Africa of the out- 
come of the discussions at the second part of the 
first session of the General Assembly. The letter 
stated that at a large number of tribal meetings 
held throughout the non-European areas of South 
West Africa, the action of the United Nations 
was explained and the tribes were asked what their 
attitude was in the light of the United Nation’s 
decision. The results of their deliberations showed, 
the South African Government reported, that the 
overwhelming majority were still in favor of South 
West Africa’s being incorporated in the Union. 

As far as the European population of South 
West Aftica was * concerned, the South African 
Government reported that the South West African 
I.egislative Assembly, on May 7, 1947, had unani- 
mously adopted a resolution thanking the Prime 
Minister of the Union, General Smuts, for his 
’’firm and courageous stand before the United 
Nations", and expressing confidence that the 
United Nations would grant the wishes of the 
majority of the inhabitants of South West Africa. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on S^tember 23, 
1947, the General Assembly referred the question 

‘‘‘^cc'Yeariooi o) ibe Untied Naiions, 1946—47, pp. 
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of the future status of South West Africa to the 
Fourth Committee. The Fourth Committee en- 
gaged in a general debate on the question at its 
30th, 31st and 32nd meetings on September 25, 
26 arid 27. At its 38th, 39th and 40th meetings 
the Fourth Committee considered draft resolu- 
tions and amendments thereto proposed by vafi* 
ous delegations. Following the appointment of a 
sub-committee, the question was considered further 
at the 44th and 45th meetings of the Fourth Com* 
mittee on October 14 and 15. 

At the 31st meeting of the Fourth Co mm ittee 
the representative of South Africa outlined 
position of his Government as indicated in the 
communications from the South African Govern- 
ment mentioned above. In response to a request 
for amplihcation of the proposal to maintain the 
status quo in South West Africa and to continue 
to administer the territory in the spirit of the 
Mandate, the representative of the Union of South 
Africa explained at the 33rd meeting of the Fourth 
Committee that the annual report which his Gov- 
eriunent would submit on South West Africa 
would contain the same type of information on 
the territory as is required for Non-Self-Govern* 
ing Territories under Article 73 e of the Chatter. 
It was the assumption of his Government, he said, 
that the report would* not be considered by the 
Trusteeship Council and would not be dealt with 
as if a Trusteeship Agreement had in fact been 
concluded. He further explained that, since the 
League of Nations was no longer in existence, 
the right to submit petitions could no longer be 
exercised, since that right presupposed a jutis- 
diaion which would exist only where there was a 
right of control or supervision, and in the view of 
the Union of South Africa no such jurisdiction was 
vested in the United Nations with regard to South 
West Africa. 

In the course of the Committee’s discussion sev- 
eral representatives, including those of France, 
Mexico, United Kingdom, United States and 
Venezuela, expressed satisfaction that the Union 
of South Africa had not incorporated South West 
Africa and that this part of the resolution of the 
General Assembly had been respeaed. In this 
connection, however, the representative o4 the 
U.S.S.R. stated that certain measures introduced 
by the Government of the Union of South Africa 
with respect to the territory of South West Africa, 
os {or example the iovitation to the teiiiioiy io 
participate in the South African Parliament, sig- 
nified, in fact, annexation of the territory by 
the Union. 

The representatives of BrazU, Byelorussian 


S.S.R., China, Colombia, Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Iraq, 
Liberia, Mexico, Philippines, Poland, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U5.S.R., Uruguay, Venezuela and Yugo- 
slavia expressed the view that there was both 
a moral and legal obligation to submit a Trustee- 
ship Agreement for South West Africa on the 
ground that the provisions of Chapter XII of the 
Charter were obligatory with respect to former 
Mandated territories. With regard to the incor- 
poration of South West Africa in the Union, 
several representatives recalled that the General 
Assembly in its resolution of December 14, 1946, 
had recognized that the African inhabitants of 
South West Africa bad not yet reached a stage of 
political development which would enable them 
to express a considered opinion which the Gen- 
eral Assembly could recognize on such an im- 
portant question as the future political status of 
their territory and had thereby dismissed the con- 
tention of the Union of South Africa that the over- 
whelming majority of the inhabitants were in 
favor of incorporation. 

The representatives of Australia, Belgium, Bo- 
livia, Canada, Denmark, France, Greece, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, United Kingdom and United 
States suted that they could not accept the view 
that there was a legal obligation to submit a Trus- 
teeship Agreement for a former Mandated territory. 
Article 77, it was maintained, was permissive and 
not mandatory. The representative of the United 
Kingdom considered that the South African Gov- 
eriunent was fully entitled to adopt the attitude 
it had taken up. The representatives of Argentina, 
Greece and the Netherlands suggested that the 
International Court of Justice might be asked to 
give an advisory opinion on the question of legal 
obligation, while the representative of Cuba ex- 
pressed the view that there was unquestionably 
a moral obligation and suggested that the Sixth 
(Legal) Oimmittee of the General Assembly 
might be asked for an opinion on the matter. 

The representatives of France and the United 
States expressed the view that while there was no 
legal obligation, there was a strong moral obliga- 
tion for the South African Government to submit 
a Trusteeship Agreement for South West Africa. 
Although the application of Article 77 was not 
mandamry, they stated, it had been hoped at San 
Franciso) that all former Mandated territories 
■would be placed under the United Nations Trus- 
teeship System. Moreover, they stressed that a 
recommendation of the General Assembly had 
a moral power, and expressed the hope that the 
moral force refleaed in the General Assembly's 
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resolution 65 (I) of December l4, 1S^6, would 
prevail The representative of France recom- 
mended that this resolution be maintained. 

With respea to the means to be employed for 
ojnsidering the report submitted by the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa die majority 
of representatives considered that the Trusteeship 
Council, as the logical successor to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, should consider the report 
Some representatives considered that the Trustee- 
ship Council was not competent to consider the 
report, as South West Africa had not yet been 
placed under Trusteeship The report should there- 
fore be dealt with in the same manner as informa- 
tion submitted by other Administering Authorities 
under Article 73 e of the Charter and should 
be examined by the ad hoc Committee established 
by the General Assembly to examme information 
submitted under Article 73 e of the Charter. Other 
representatives suggested that the Fourth Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly or a committee ap- 
pointed especially for the purpose should examine 
the report. This suggestion was opposed by the 
majority on the gtound that this wo^d constitute 
a recognition of the anomalous status of South 
West Africa, which should be classed either as a 
Noo-Self-GoverniDg Territory or as a Trust Ter- 
ritory, but should not be placed in a spedal cate- 
gory of its own. 

At the 38th meeting of the Fourth Committee 
the representative of India submitted the following 
draft resolution (A/C4/99) concerning the future 
status of South West Africa: 

"Whereas in iu Resolution dated 9 February, 1946, 
the General Assejnbly iaviced all states administering 
territories then held under mandate to submit Trustee- 
ship agreements for approval; 

"Whereas in its Resolution dated 14 De«mbet, 1946, 
the General Assembly recommended for reasons gis-cn 
therein that the mandated territory of South West Africa 
be placed under the International Trusteeship System 
and invited the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to propose for the consideration of the General 
Assembly a Trusteeship agreement for the aforesaid 
territory; 

"Whereas the Cosernmenc of the Union of South 
Africa hate twice failed to carry out the aforesaid recom- 
mendations of the United Nations, 

"Whereas all other states responsible for the admini- 
stration of territories previously held Qnder mandate 
have without exception either placed such rerrirones 
under the International Trusteeship System, or offered 
them independence; 

"Whereas the territory of South West Africa, though 
not self-governing, is at present outside the control and 
supemsion of the United Nations; 

"Whereas it is die clear incentioa of Chapter XII of 
the Qiatiet of the United Nations that aU icnitones 
previously held under mandate, if not granted tndepend- 
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ence, shall be brought under the International Trustee- 
ship System, 

'The General Assembly, while taking note of the 
announced incentioa of the Government of the Union 
of South Africa not to proceed with incorporation, ex- 
presses its disapproval of the failure of that Government 
to caiqr out its recommendations and strongly urges it to 
propose for the consideration of the next session of the 
General Assembly a Trusteeship agreement for the terri- 
tory of South West Afiicau” 

Ad aiteroative tesolucioo was submitted by the 
representative of Denmark The aim of the reso- 
lution was the same as that of the Indian pro- 
posal — to bring South West Africa under Trustee- 
ship. The Danish resolution, however, was phrased 
in more conciliatory language. The main difference 
of substance between the two resolutions oia- 
cerned a rime limit for the submission of a Trus- 
teeship Agreement by the Union of South Africa. 
Tlie Indian resolution provided that a Trusteeship 
Agreement should be submined in time to be 
considered by the General Assembly at its third 
tegular session, while the Danish cesolution set 
DO such time limit. Following is the texi of the 
resolution submitted by the representative of 
Denmark (A/C4/100): 

"Referring to the resolution of ihc General Assembly 
of 9 February, 1946, inviting the pladag of maodaied 
territories under Trusteeship, and to ±e resolunon of 
the Genera] Assembly of 14 December, 1946, stating 
that the Assembly is unable to accede to the iooarpota- 
tion of the rerriiory of South West Africa in the Union 
of South Africa, recommending that this mandated 
territory be plac^ under the International Trusteeship 
System, and inviung the Governmenc of the Union to 
propose foe the «in$idecatioci of the General Assembly 
a Trusteeship agreement for the aforesaid territory. 

"Retailing that all ocher states administering tetri' 
lories pieviously held under mandate have placed these 
lerritories under the Trusteeship System or offered them 
independence, 

"Noting that the Government of the Union of South 
Africa in a letter of 23 July, 1947, informed the United 
Nauons that they have decided not to proceed with the 
incorporation of Soutii West Africa in the Union but to 
maintain the status quo and to conunue to administer the 
territory in the spirit of the existing mandate, and chat 
the Union Government have undertaken to submit re- 
ports on their adminiscration for the information of the 
United Nations, 

"Tie General Assembly, therefore, 

"Tdies Note of the decision of the Union of South 
Africa not to proceed with the incotpocation of South 
West Africa, 

"Maintains its recommendauon that South West Afria 
be placed unJet the Trusteeship System, 

"Expresses its regret that the Union has not yet sub- 
mtned a Trusteeship agreement for South West Africa 
«id its hope that the Union will soon comply with the 
aforesaid rccommeodatjoa, and 

"Requests the Fourth Committee in the meanume lo 
constitute a special comininee composed of a repiescnu- 
rive of each state member of the Trusteeship Council, a 
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representative of the Union of South Africa, and a rep- 
resencati%e of one other member state designated bjr ihe 
Fourth Committee, to examine the report on South West 
Africa now submitted by the Union Go^’crnment, and 
to submit its observations thereon for the consideration 
of the General Assembly with such recommendatiotu as 
it may deem desirable.” 

The representative of Denmark subsequently sub- 
mitted an amendment (A/C4/117) to his own 
resolution to the effea tliat the General Assembly 
authorize the Trusteeship Council to examine 
the report on South West Africa. 

The representatives of Poland, Egypt, China, 
U.S.S.R-, Pakistan, Mexico, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Philippines, Haiti, Ukrainian SS.R,, Iraq, Panama, 
Liberia and Costa Rica expressed themselves in 
favor of the Indian resolution. Most of the rep- 
resentatives supporting the Indian resolution 
stressed the importance of setting a time limit 
for the submission by the Government of South 
Africa of a Trusteeship Agreement for South West 
Africx Amendments to the Indian draft resolu- 
tion were submitted by the representatives 
of Poland (A/C4/I03). Cuba (A/C4/U2), 
Panama (A/C4/113) and the Philippines 
(A/C.4/115). 

Tbe Danish resolution was supported by the 
cepresentatives of the United States, Nethetlands, 
Argentina, Nicaragua, Belgium, France, Brazil, 
Peru, Canada, Uruguay and Chile. The representa- 
tives of Peru (A/C.4/I14) and of Belgium 
(A/C4/116) submitted amendments to the 
Danish resolution. 

The representative of South Africa declared 
that his Goverrunent could not accept either of the 
draft resolutions, and claimed that his Govern- 
ment was neither legally nor morally obliged to 
place South West Africa under Trusteeship. He 
urged that Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations did not envisage separate state- 
hood for this territory under a Category "C" Man- 
date; that the evolution envisaged for it bad been 
in the direaion of a self-governing unit integrated 
in the Union of South Africa, and that reservations 
had been made in respect of this territory both 
at San Francisco and at the first part of the first 
session of the General Assembly in London. The 
, representative of the Union of South Africa 
. furthermore emphasized the contiguity of the ter- 
ritory of South West Africa and its ethnological 
kinship with the Union, as well as its strategic 
importance to that country, all of which differen- 
tiated it from other territories formerly under 
Category "C” Mandates. 

At its 40th meeting on October 9, 1947, the 
Fourth Committee appointed a sub-committee of 


eight members, consisting of the wo Members 
introducing resolutions, Denmark and India, and 
the six Members proposing amendments to the 
resolutions, namely, Belgium, Cuba, Panama, Peru, 
Philippines and Poland, to undertake tlie formu- 
lation of a single text. 

Tlie sub-committee held two meetings and was 
unable to reach complete agreement on a single 
text. Tlie representatives of Denmark and India, 
however, submitted revised versions of their re- 
spective draft resolutions which were identical 
in all respects with the exception of the paragraphs 
relating to the setting of a time limit for the sub- 
mission of a Trusteeship Agreement. Tlie revised 
Indian resolution (A/C4/99/Rev.I ) provided 
that the General Assembly 

"Urges the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to propose for ihe comiJeraeion of the Third Session of 
(he General Assembly a Trusteeship agreement for the 
territory of South West Africa.” 

The relevant ponion of the revised Danish resolu- 
tion (A/C4/100/Rcv.I) provided that the Gen- 
eral Assembly 

"Urges the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to propose at an early date for the consideration of the 
General Assembly a Trusteeship agreement for the terri- 
tory of South West Africa, 

"Requests the SecreuryGcnera) to report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at iu Tliird Session reprding such action 
as may have been uken in pursuance of this rccom- 
tnendacioa.” 

At the 45th meeting of die Fourth Committee 
on October 15, 1947, the representative of Poland 
proposed an amendment (A/C.4/122) to add the 
following paragraph to the revised Indian reso- 
lution: 

"Whereas it is the clear intention of Chapter XU of 
the Charter of the United Nauons that all territories 
previously held under mandate, until granted self-govern- 
meot or independence, shall be brou^t under the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System." 

The representative of the Nethetlands submitted 
an amendment (A/C.4/121) to the revised 
Danish resolution to the effea that the General 
Assembly "request” (instead of "urge") the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa to submit 
a Trusteeship Agreement for South West Africa 
The amendment provided further for the deletion 
of the paragraph which stated that the Secretary- 
General should report to the third session of the 
General Assembly regarding action taken pur- 
suant to the Assembly's recommendation. 

The Qiairraan ruled that the Indian resolution 
should be put to the voce first. The Fourth Com- 
mittee adopted the Polish amendment to the Ln- 
dian resolution by a vote of 21 to 1? and, voting 
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paragraph by paragraph, adopted the lodiaa ■ 
resolutioa; the resolution as a ■whole, as amended, 
was adopted by a vote of 27 to 20, with 4 absten* 
tions. In view of the adoption of the Indian 
resolution, the revised text of the Danish resolu- 
tion and the Netherlands amendment thereto were 
not put to the vote. 

The General Assembly considered the rq>ort of 
the Fourth Committee (A/422) at its 104th and 
105th plenary meetings on November I, 1947. 

The representative of Denmark submitted an 
amendment (A/429) to the resolution recom- 
mended by the Fourth Committee. The amend- 
ment provided that the fourth paragraph of the 
resolution (Le., the Polish amendment adopted by 
the Fourth Committee) be deleted and that the 
operative part of the resolutioa be revised to 
read as follows: 

'‘Urges the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to propose for the coostderation of the General Assembly 
a Trusteeship agreement for the territory of South Wesi 
Africa and expresses the hope that the Union Government 
may find it possible to do so in time to enable tbe 
General Assembly to consider the agreement at its third 
session.'* 

In submittmg his amendment the representative 
of Denmark stated that the discussion in the 
Fourth Committee had shown a decided difference 
of opinion concerning the existence of a legal 
obligation on the part of the Mandatory Powers 
to place all bfandated terticories under the Trus- 
teeship System. If this controversial point were 
included in the resolution, the representative of 
Denmark stated, the necessary wo-thirds majority 
for adoption of the resolution might not be ob- 
tained. Concerning the proposal to revise the 
operative part of the resolutioa, the representative 
of Denmark stated that in his view it would not 
be wise to include a time limit which might be 
construed as an ultimatum and which might arouse 
such resentment on the parr of South Africa as 
to defeat the purpose of the resolution. 

In the course of the lengthy discussion which 
ensued a number of representatives supported the 
Danish amendment. Others expressed opposition 
on the ground that deletion of the fourth para- 
graph, as recommended by the Danish amendment, 
would deprive the resolution of its raison d'etre,' 
for in the absence of an obligation on the part 
of South Africa the General Assembly was not 
justihed in making a recommendation to the effect 
that the Government of South Africa should pro- 
pose a Trusteeship Agreement for South West 
Africa. The question of the existence of such an 
obligation was again debated at length. As to 


the proposal to eliminate a definite time limit for 
the submission of a Trusteeship Agreement, it 
was objected that the absence of such a time 
limit would only encourage the Union Govern- 
ment not to comply with the General Assembly’s 
recommendation. On the other hand, doubt was 
e:^ressed as to whether the substitution of the 
Danish text would render the resolutioa more 
acceptable to the South African Government, in- 
asmuch as that text indirealy also implied a time 
limit 

The representative of South Africa stated that 
his delegation could not accept any resolution 
which contained a recommendation that the Gov- 
ernment submit a Trusteeship Agreement for South 
West Africa. The representative of Ausualia 
supported the view of the South African delegatioa 
He considered that neither the resolution recom- 
mended by the Fourth Gsmmittee nor the Danish 
text was acceptable Insisting diac there was no 
obligation on the part of the Union of South 
Africa to submit a Trusteeship Agreement for 
South West Africa, the Australian representative 
expressed the view that the purpose of tbe reso- 
lution was to transform a voluntary act into an 
aa entered into under pressure and compulsion. 
He maintained that tbe action of the South African 
Government in relation to South West Africa was 
reasonable and that the censure implied In the 
resolution under consideration was not justified. 
He urged that the General Assembly should be 
careful not to exercise its enormous powers of 
recommendation against a particular Power un- 
less it had overwhelming proof that this was 
essential to the interest of the United Nations as 
a whole. 

In the course of the discussion the question 
was raised as to whether a two-thirds or a simple 
majority -was required for the adoption of the 
resolutioa on the future status of South West 
Africa. After considerable debate as to voting 
procedure, the President ruled that a two-thirds 
majority was required. This ruling was upheld by 
a vote of 31 to 20, with 5 abstentious. 

In view of the decision that a two-thiids majority 
was required, the representative of India announced 
that he would vote for the Danish amendment, as 
without that amendment it was doubtful that the 
resolution recommended by the Fourth Commitee 
would obtain a two-thirds majority. 

The General Assembly then adopted the Danish 
amendment by a vote of 36 to 9, with 11 absten- 
tions. The resolution as amended was adopted by 
a vote of 40 to 10, with 4 abstentions, at the 
Assembly's I05th plenary meeting on November 1. 
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The resolution adoptcy by the Assembly (resolu- 
tion 141(11)) reads as follows: 

"WhereaJ, in its xesolution dated 9 February 1946,*“ 
the Geoeral Assembly invited all States adminiscerinf 
territories then held under mandate to submit trusteeship 
agreements fox approval; 

''Whereas, in its resolution dated 14 December 1946,*" 
the General Assembly recommended, for reasons given 
therein, that the mandated Territory of South West 
Africa be placed under the International Trusteeship 
System and invited the Government of the Union of 
South Africa to propose, for the consideration of the 
General Assembly, a trusteeship agreement for the afore- 
said Territory; 

"Whereas the Government of the Union of South 
Africa has not carried out the aforesaid recommendations 
of the United Nations, 

"Whereas tt is a fan that all other States administer- 
ing territories previously held under mandate have 
placed these territories under the Trusteeship System or 
offered them independence, 

"Whereas the Government of the Union of South 
Africa in a letter of 23 July 1947 [A/334] informed the 
United Nations that it has decided not to proceed with 
the incorpoiation of South West Africa in the Union but 
to mamuin the status quo and to continue to admioistet 
the Territory in the spirit of the existing maodate, aod 
that the Union Gorernmeoc has undertaken to submit re- 
ports on its admioistiatioo fot the infotmation of the 
United Nations; 

”tbe General Assembly, therefore, 

'Takes note of the decision of the Goveromenc of the 
Union of South Africa not to proceed with the iocorpora- 
tion of South West Africa, 

"Firmly maintains its recommendation that South 
West Africa be placed under the Trusteeship System; 

"Urges the Governmeot of the Union of ^uch Africa 
to propose for the consideration of the General Assem- 
bly a trusteeship agreement for the Territory of South 
West Africa and expresses the hope that the Union Gov- 
ernment may find it possible to do so in time to enable 
the General Assembly to consider the agreement at its 
third session; 

"Authorizes the Trusteeship GnincU in the meantime 
to examine the report on South West Africa recently sub- 
mitted by the Goveinmeni of the Union of South Africa 
and to submit its observations thereon to the General 
Assembly."*** 


e. Information on Non-Self-Governing 
Territories Transmitted under Article 
73 e OF THE Charter 

In accordance with Article 73 e of the Charter, 
Members of the United Nations responsible for 
the administration of Non-Self-Goveining Terri- 
tories are obliged to send to the Secretary-General 
for infotmation purposes statistical and other tech- 
nical information concerning the economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants of 
these territories. 

During 1946 the Governments of Australia, 
France and the United States transmitted iofor- 


mation on the territories under their administra- 
tion, The United Kingdom and New Zealand 
submitted information concerning some terri- 
tories, and at the same time declared their inten- 
tion of transmitting information a)ncerning other 
certitoties under their administration. The Gov- 
ernments of Belgium, Denmark and the Nedier- 
lands also declared their intention of submitting 
information on the tertirories under their ad- 
ministration. 

At the second port of its hrsc session the General 
Assembly by resolution 66 (I) of December 
14, 1SM6, noted the information which had been 
transmitted or promised and invited Members to 
send to the Sccrctaty-Gcnetal by June 30 of 
each successive year the most recent information 
at their disposal concerning the Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories administered by them. It recom- 
mended that the information transmitted in 1947 
should be summarised, analyzed and dassified by 
the Secretary-General and induded in his report 
to the second session of the General Assembly. 

By the same resolution the General Assembly 
establislied an ad hoc Committee consisting of 
equal numbers of Members administering and 
Members not administering Non-Sclf-Gov erniog 
Territories to consider the Secretary-General's 
summaries and analysis and to recommend pro- 
cedures fot dealing with the informatjon m the 
future. Representatives of specialized agencies 
were to be requested by Uie Secretary-General to 
attend the meetings of the ad hoc Committee in 
an advisory capacity.’*® 

In accordance with the General Assembly’s 
recommendations the Governments of Australia, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, United Kingdom and United States had, 
prior to the opening of the Assembly’s second 
session, submitted infotmation on Non-Self-Gov- 
eming Territories under their administration.’®® 

The Secretary-General transmitted summaries 
of the information transmitted by the Govern- 
ments listed to the ad hoc Committee established 
by the General Assembly on December I4, 1946. 
He also transmitted analyses of the information 
(see A/327 and Add.5) under the following head- 
ings: Labor (A/327/Add.l), Education (A/327/- 

“*See resoluuon 9(1), see also Yearbook of she United 
NaSions, 1946~47, pp. 8D-8I. 

’"See resoluuon 65(1), see also Yearbook of she 
United Nations, 1946~47, p. 208. 

“*For consideration of the report by the Trusteeship 
Giuncil, see pp. 781-86. 

***Foc details see Yearbook of she United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 208-11. 

*"For list of these territories, see Non-Self-Goveming 
Temtoriet, p. 708. 
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Aad.2), Public Health (A/327/Add.3), Agsicul- 
ture (A/327/Add.4).'5i 

The ad hoc Committee met at lake Success 
from August 28 to September 12, 1947, to conader 
the s ummar ies and analyses and to recommend 
procedures for dealing with this information in 
the future. The Committee was composed of 
sbtceen representatives. The following eight rep- 
resented Governments transmitting information 
under Article 73 e. Australia, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Netherlands, New Zealand, United King- 
dom, and United States. The other eight were 
representatives of the following Members elected 
by the General Assembly Braiil, China, Cuba, 
Egypt, India, Philippines, USSR., Uruguay. In 
accordance with the General Assembly's resolution 
of December 14, 1947, the following specialized 
agencies sent representatives in an advisory capac- 
ity. Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, International Labour Organisation, 
Interim Commission of the World Health Organ- 
ization, and United Nations Educational, Scien- 
ri£c and Cultural Organization The International 
Civil Aviation Organization was represented at 
some of the meetings of the ad hoc Committee 
Tlie officers elected by the Committee were Sir 
Carl Berendsen (New Zealand), Chairman; 
Brigadier General Carlos P Romulo (Philippines), 
Vice-Chairman; Guy Perez Cisneros (Cuba), 
Rapporteur 

As a result of its deliberations the ad hoc Com- 
mittee drew up five draft resolutions which it 
recommended for adoption by the General As- 
sembly (see below) and submitted a detailed 
report on its work (A/385). 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23 
the General Assembly referred the report of the 
ad hoc Committee to the Fourth Committee, which 
considered it at its 35th meeting on October 2, 
its 36th meeting on October 3, its 37th meeting 
on October 6, its 4lst meeting on October 10 and 
its 42nd meeting on Oaober 11. 

The Fourth Committee used the draft resolu- 
tions submitted by the ad hoc Committee as its 
basis of discussion and after adopting a number 
of amendments presented draft resolutions for 
adoption by the General Assembly in plenary 
meeting (A/424). The General Assembly a>n- 
sidered the report of the Fourth Committee ac its 
lOdth, 107th and lOSth plenary meetings. The 
following subjects were dealt with by the ad 
hoc Committee, the Fourth Committee and th'e 
General Assembly: 


United Nations 

(t) StatiJard Form for the Guidance Members 
in the Preparation of Information to be Transmitted 
tn^er Article 73 e 

The ad hoc Committee, in the course of its 
session, examined the summaries and analyses of 
information transmitted by the SecrCtaty-General 
in accordance with the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion 66 (I) of December 14, 1946. Although 
expressing appreciation of the aaion taken by 
cx>untries transmitting information under Article 
73 e in supplying such documentation for the 
first time, the Committee considered that the in- 
formation transmitted did not give ^ sufficiendy 
clear picture of the conditions of bfe of the 
peoples of Non-Self-Governing Terfitories. The 
ad hoc Committee, therefore, decided to draw up 
a Standard Form for the guidance of Members in 
the pceparation of infotmatton to be transmicted. 
The Standard Form (A/385, pp 20-2S) which the 
ad hoc Committee adopted unanimomly based 
on a draft form submitted by the r^ptosentative 
of the United Stares A number of amendments 
were adopted on the recommendation of the 
representatives of the specialized agencies. 

The first part of the standard form relates to 
general information, certain parts of which are 
of a political and administrative Picure. The 
transmission of diis type of information is op- 
tional.**® The other parts refer to economic, social 
and educational conditions, in accordance with 
the subjects enumetated in Article 73 The 
hoc Committee also prepared a draft resolution 
which it recommended for adoption by the General 
Assembly. This draft resolution provided that the 
General Assembly recommend that the Govcm- 
mems txaustnlauLg iatncma.do'a. take all necessary 
steps to render the information as complete and 
up to date as possible. 

The resolution provided further thitt in analyz- 
ing the information submitted, the Secretary-Gen- 
er j ^ould, as far as possible, follow the Standard 
Form to be used by Member Governments in 
transmitting information (A/385, p. 14). It had 
been urged in the ad hoc Committee that the 
Secretary-General’s ^alysis should b® expanded 
to cover, in addition to labor, education, agricul- 
ture and public health, such fields ^s general 
economic conditions, the standards of living of 
the local, European and other populations in the 
territories concerned, birth and death rates, and 

‘^Foc Secretary-General's summaries, seC United Na- 
tiotu. Non Self-Goterning Territories, Ssifamaries and 
Analysis of Informalsan Transmitted to /he Secretary- 
General durtng 1947. United Nations Publ<<^*tionSi Sales 
No : 1948. VI B I. 

‘*'^r further discussion concerning the transmission of 
political information, see pp. 151-53. 
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any information that might be supplied regard- 
ing the participation of the local population in 
local organs of self-government. 

In the Fourth Committee of the General As- 
sembly the representative of India submitted 
amendments (A/C.4/109) to the Standard Form. 
One of these amendments provided that informa- 
tion on the government of Non-Self-Governing 
Territories should include data concerning the 
"extent of participation of indigenous and non- 
' indigenous inhabitants in the administrative and 
judicial services of government and in legislative 
and advisory bodies". 

Another amendment provided for the addition 
of a note to the Standard Form that "whenever 
possible information should be so classihed as to 
show the manner in which the different elements 
of the population, indigenous and non-indigenous, 
are affected, and, in particular, whether in law 
or administrative practice there is any disciimina- 
tion based on race, colour or religion”. 

The first of tliese amendments was adopted by 
a vote of 16 to 6. The second one was adopted 
by 32 votes to 0. A drafting change also pro- 
posed by the representative of India was adopted 
by a vote of 21 to 2. 

The Fourth Committee then adopted the draft 
resolution and the Standard Form proposed by the 
ad hoc Committee by 41 votes without opposition. 

At its 108th plenary meeting on November 1, 
1947, the General Assembly unanimously adopted 
the resolution recommended by the Fourth Com- 
mittee which follows (resolution 142(11) ): 

"The Central Auembly 

"1. Recommends chat the Members transmictiag in- 
formation under Article 73 e of the Charter be invited 
to undertake ail necessary seeps to render the information 
as complete and up Co dace as possible, in order to facili- 
tate the completion of the Secretary-General's summaries 
and analyses of the Information as described in paragraph 
2. and, for this purpose, to ensure that the items men- 
tioned in sections II, III and IV of the standard form be 
covered in so far as they apply to the territories con- 
cerned. The Assembly also draws aciention to section I 
of the standard form, 

■'2. Recommends that the Secretary-General, in sob- 
mining annually to the General Assembly his summary 
and analysis of the information required under Article 
73 e, including the use of supplemental information as 
recommended in the resolution 143 (II), should in his 
analyses follow, as far as practicable, the sundard form 
annexed to this resoluiioa,‘°^ and should include sum- 
maries of such information as may be transmined on the 
participation by local populations in local organs of gov- 
ectuncni." 

f2) Supplemental Docunseists relating to Jtsformaiion 
to be Transmitted under Article 7} e of the Charter 
The representative of India suggested in the 


course of the ad hoc Committee’s discussion that 
the use by the Secretary-General of official docu- 
meots other than those transmitted under Article 
73 e would be of great help to him in carrying 
out his task. After considerable discussion the 
Committee agreed on the following points: 

(a) The Secretary-General may use official publica- 
tions of the Members responsible for the administration 
of Nofl-Setf-Governing Territories, giving appropriate 
citation of sources. 

(b) The use of such information is limited to the sub- 
jects treated in the information required in Article 73 e. 

(c) Its use is subject to the consent of the govern- 
ments concerned. 

(d) Not only official governmental publications may 
be used ^but also publications issued by inter-govern- 
mental or scientific organizations, provided always that 
the Sccrciary-Generars use be limited to subjects treated 
in Article 73 e and that the responsible governments give 
their prior consent. 

(e) The Secretary-General is asked to communicate 
the supplemental information to the specialized agencies. 

The ad hoe Committee drafted a resolution 
(A/385) embodying these points which it rec- 
ommended for adoption by the General Assembly. 
The representarive of Denmark proposed (A/- 
AC9/W.19) the addition of a sixth paragraph to 
the resolution to read as follows: 

"\Jbt General Assembly Recommends\ 

"That the Member States, the territories of which offer 
a natural basis for comparison with the Non-Self-Govern* 
iftg Territories as to economic, social and educational 
conditions, be invited on request of the Secretary-General 
to supply him with such staustical and other informa- 
tion of a technical nature as may serve the purpose of 
comparison.” 

As a result of the discussion which took place 
in the ad hoc Committee, the text of the sixth 
paragraph was altered to read as follows 

"[Ti&e General Assembly Recommends] 

"That for purposes of comparison the Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall be authorized, in addition, to include m his 
summaries and analyses all relevant and comparable 
official statistical information as is available in the statis- 
tical services of the Sectetariat and as may be agreed upon 
between the Sectetary-General and Member States, giving 
appropriate citation of sources.” 

The representatives of Australia, Denmark, 
France, Netherlands, United Kingdom, United 
States and Uruguay, who supported the principle 
contained in the above paragraph, emphasized the 
advantages of comparisons between Non-Self- 
Governing Territories and self-governing states, 
on the ground that economic, social and educa-. 
tional problems were not confined to Non-Self- 
Govetning Territories, and could therefore only 
be evaluated in the light pf world conditions. 

‘■•For oxt of Standard Form, annexed m the resolution, 

see Pton-Stlf-Gotermr\g p|x '721-24.. 
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Such an evaluation might be of considerable 
benefit to the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

The representatives of China, Cuba and Egypt 
stated that they opposed the consideration and 
adoption of paragraph 6, as quoted. Thqt 
thought that this question was outside the com- 
petence of the ad hoc Committee and that it 
could not be dealt vidi under Article 73 e, which 
related to information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories only. They also considered that it was 
impossible to make useful compatisons between 
sovereign states and Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories simply on the basis of statistics. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. suggested 
that the information submitted in accordance with 
paragraph 6 should contain statistical data on 
social, educational and health problems in order 
to make comparisons, on the one hand, between 
the local and European population in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories and on the other, between 
the peoples of the metropolitan territories of the 
administering Powers and those of their Non-Self- 
Governmg Territories. 

The ad hoc Committee adopted the resolution 
concerning supplemental documents by a vote of 
12 to 1, with 2 abstentions. The representatives 
of Cuba, Egypt, India and the U.SS.R. reserved 
their position in regard to paragraph (5 (A/385, 
pp. 8-11). 

In the Fourth Committee the representative of 
India submitted an amendment (A/C.4/I07) to 
the resolution proposed by the ai hoc Committee 
to the effect that paragraph 6 of the resolution be 
deleted. An amendment (A/C4/110) proposed 
by the representative of the IJ.S S.R. provided that 
the Secretary-General should be authorized to use 
comparable official statistical information for pur- 
poses of comparison "between data relating to the 
various Non-Self-Governing Territories and their 
metropolitan areas". 

It was argued by representatives supporting the 
Indian amendment that comparisons between 
Non-Self-Governing Territories and self-governing 
territories were fallacious, as good govertunent was 
not a substitute for self-govetnroent. Fear was 
expressed in this conneaion that compatisons of 
statistics of a Non-Self-Governing Territory with 
those of an independent state might be used as 
a plea for retarding the progress of a dependent 
territory on the ground that it was more advanced 
than an independent state. It was maintained 
furilier that paragraph 6 was not in conformity 
with Anicle 73 c of the Chatter, which did Jiot 
mention soveicign states. Independent tcrtliories 
Victc not within the purview of Chapter XI of 


die Chatter. The task of comparing the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories with other territories rested 
with the Economic and Social Council, in accord- 
ance with Article 62 of the Charter. 

Representatives opposing the Indian amend- 
ment to delete paragraph 6 of the resolution rec- 
ommended by the ad hoc Committee maintained 
that comparative data from sovereign countries 
would be useful and would provide a standard 
against which the achievements of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories could be measured. De- 
pendent people would, in fact, benefit by a knowl- 
edge of what was being done in neighboring states 
in the fields of health, economics and social wel- 
fare. 

As regards the amendment proposed by the 
representative of the U.S.S.R., it was maintained 
In opposition that comparisons with metropolitan 
territories were of little or no value Conditions 
in metropolitan territories and Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Tertitories were not comparable, it was argued. 
The former were generally located in regions of 
temperate climate and were inhabited by econom- 
ically and culturally advanced peoples. Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, on the other hand, were 
to be found mostly in the tropical zone and were 
inhabited by backward peoples whose social and 
economic conditions could not usefully be com- 
pared with those of the inhabitants of the metro- 
politan territories. Comparisons, to be useful, 
must be made with countries within the same 
geographic area where similar conditions prevail. 
It was also stated that the text of paragraph 6 
adopted by the ad hoc Committee would have 
permitted comparisons with metropolitan terri- 
tories where appropriate. The US5.R- amend- 
ment would limit the Secretary-General to such 
compatisons. Such a limitation was considered 
undesirable and not in the interests of the peoples 
of Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

At its 4lst meeting on October 10, 1947, the 
Fourth Committee rejected by a vote of 19 to 
20 the Indian amendment to delete paragraph 6 of 
the resolution recommended by the ad hoc Com- 
mittee. The Committee then adopted by a vote 
of 20 to 19 the U.S.S.R. amendment providing 
that the Secretary-General be authorized to use 
supplemental documents for purposes of compari- 
son between Non-Self-Governing Territories and 
the Metropolitan territories of the administering 
Powers. 

The third paragraph of the resolution provided 
that "only such publications should be used as 
may be transmitted or notified to the Secretary- 
General by the administering Member or Members 
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concerned". The representatives of. the U.S5JL 
and of Poland opposed this paragraph, the reten- 
tion of which, however, was decided upon by the 
Fourth Committee by 17 votes to 14. The other 
paragraphs were adopted without objection. 

The resolution as a whole, as amended, was 
adopted by a vote of 22 to 18. 

When the General Assembly, in plenary meet- 
ing, considered the report of the Fourth Commit- 
tee (A/424), the representatives of Brazil, Den- 
mark, France, Netherlands, Nicaragua, United 
States and Uruguay jointly submitted an amend- 
ment (A/436) to the resolution recommended by 
the Fourth Committee to substitute the original 
text of paragraph 6, as recommended by the ad 
hoc Committee for the Fourth Committees* text. 

After some discussion the General Assembly at 
its 108th plenary meeting on November 3, adopt- 
ed the joint amendment by a vote of 30 to 18, 
with 9 abstentions. The resolution as amended 
was then adopted by 44 votes in favor without 
oppositioa Following is the text of the resolu- 
tion (143(11) ): 

Ctneral Asiemhly tecommendt 

’T. That, m orJec to pm«n( in the best pouibte man- 
ner the summaries and anaii'ses of ioforoutioa traos- 
fflitted under Article 73 e of the Quner, the Secretary- 
General may use official publiacioos of the Members 
responsible for the admioiscration of Noa-Self-Gorero- 
lag Territories, in addition to the informatloa trans- 
mitted under Article 73 e. giving appropriate ciution of 
sources; 

"2. That the Secretary-General's use of data derived 
from the official publications mentioned in paragraph 1 
above shall be limited ro the sub/eccs treated ia the ia- 
formacion required under Anicle 73 e; 

”3. That only such publicatioiu shall be used as may 
be transmitted or notified to the Secretary-General by the 
administering Member or Members concerned; ' 

"A. That, to the same end, the Secreury-Geoeral may 
use the documents published by inter-governmental or 
scientific bodies on matten relating to Non-Self-Govero- 
ing Territories, subjen to the provisions of paragraphs 
2 and 3 above; 

“3. That, in addition to the information transmitted 
under Article 73 e, the above-mentioned supplemental 
information shall be communicated to the appropriate 
specialized agencies through the intermediary of the Sec- 
retary-General; 

"6. That, for purposes of comparison, the Secretary- 
General shall be authorized, in addition, to include in his 
tummaties and analyses all relevant and comparable of- 
ficial statisdcal information nhich is available in the 
statistical services of the Secreuriat and «hich may be 
agreed upon betu-een the Secretary-General and the Mem- 
btf concerned, giving appropriate ciution of sources.** 

(3) Volunttiry Transmission of Information 
rtgardiug the Dntlopmmt of SelfaSovrming 

Institutions in tb» Soss^elf-Covemittg Territories 

The ad hoc Committee discussed at some length 
the question of the transmission of information 


relating to political and administrative matters 
in Non-Self-Goveming Territories. 

According to one point of view expressed in the 
Committee the transmission of such information 
was desirable and the consideration of its analysis 
was within the competence of the Committee. 
Some -repteseacatives considered the transmission 
of such information obligatory under Article 73 e 
of the Charter. 

On the other hand a number of representatives 
expressed the view that the Committee was not 
competent to consider information on political 
matters. There was no obligation, it was main- 
tained, to transmit such information, and the 
Secretary-General had not submitted any analysis 
of such information. 

Finally agreement was reached that the Mem- 
bers responsible for the administration of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories might on their own 
initiative transmit to the Secretary-General infor- 
mation concerning the development of self-gov- 
erning institutions. It was noted that certain 
Members bad already transmitted such information 
and there was no objeaion, it was agreed, to its 
inclusion in the summary of information by the 
Secretary-General. 

By a vote of 8 to 0, with 3 abstentions, the 
ad hoc Committee approved the following reso- 
lution (A/385, p. 18) on this matter, which it 
recommended for adoption by the General As- 
sembly: 

'The General Asiemhly, 

"Haring Noted that some Powen responsible for the 
adnuoisiraijoa of Non-Self-Goveming Terntotles alieady 
have voluntarily transmitted information on the develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions in the Non-Self-Gov- 
croing Territories, 

"Comiders that the voluntary trarumission of such in- 
formation and its summarizing by the Secreury-General 
ate entirely in conformity with the spirit of Anicle 73 
of the Qianer, and be therefore duly noted and encour- 
aged." 

A number of proposals submitted by the rep- 
resentative of the U.S5.R. were rejected by the 
ad hoc Committee. By a \ote of 10 to 5 the 
ad hoc Committee rejeaed a proposal that the 
administering authority of each Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territory should be requested to furnish dc- 
uiled data on the participation of the population 
in the local organs of administration. By a vote 
of 10 to 4, with 1 abstention, the Committee 
rejeaed a proposal that the Scaetary-Gcncral 
should be authorized to receive information from 
local organizations, individuals and groups in the 
Non-Self-Go\crning Territories. A third pro- 
posal, that the United Nations should send rep- 
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rcsentatives each year to the Non-Self-Goveming 
Territories to investigate conditions on die spot, 
was rejected by a vote of 10 to 4, with 1 absten- 
tion. By the same vote the hoc Committee 
rejected a proposal that the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
should be authorized to examine petitions from 
the local inhabitants of Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. 

When the Fourth Committee considered the 
resolution recommended by the ad hoc Committee, 
the question of the obligations of the administer- 
ing Powers under Article 73 was discussed at 
considerable length One group of representatives, 
including the representatives of Netherlands, 
France, Belgium, United States, United Kingdom 
and Uruguay, maintained that Chapter XI of the 
Charter was a unilateral declaration of policy on 
the part of the administering Powers which did 
not involve any specific obligations on their parr, 
with the exception of that specifically mentioned 
in Article 73 e and which did not authorize any 
intervention on the part of the United Nations 
in matters pertaining to Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. 

The obligation contained in Aicide 73 e was 
to transmit to the Secretary-General technical 
information relating to economic, social and edu- 
cational conditions in Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. There was no mention in Article 73 e of 
political information. This omission, it was main- 
tained, was deliberate. The question had been 
raised in San Francisco and it had been decide 
that the administering Powers should not be re- 
quired to transmit information of a political nature. 
Moreover, it was argued that information was to 
be transmitted for "information purposes", ie., 
for purposes of documentation and not to be the 
subjeCT of examination, criticism or recommenda- 
tion on the part of the United Nations. 

The majority of representatives who stressed 
that the transmission of political information was 
not obligatory, considered, however, that those 
governments which had voluntarily transmitted 
such information should be encouraged to do the 
same in the future. The representatives of the 
Netherlands and the United States, as administer- 
ing Powers, declared that they were willing to 
accept the resolution recommended by the ad hoc 
Committee, if it weie clearly understood that the 
transmission of information of a political nature 
was voluntary. The representative of the United 
Kingdom, however, stated that he would vote 
against any resolution designed to encourage or 
jpcommend transmission to tho United Nations of 


any information of a political or constitutional 
character. He expressed the view that the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories themselves would re- 
sent any criticism of or interference in their con- 
stitutional progress and their relationship with the 
United Kingdom. 

The opposite view was taken by a number of 
representatives, including those of U S S.R , Egypt, 
Colombia, Ukrainian S.S.R., Byelorussian S.S.R, 
Poland, India, Pakistan and Yugoslavia, who main- 
tained that there was a definite obligation on the 
part of the administering Powers to transmit 
politit^l information. Chapter XI of the Charter, 
these representatives maintained, was not a uni- 
lateral declaration, but a treaty adhered to by the 
Member States. Chapter XI, therefore, had the 
same mandatory powers as other parts of the 
Charter Under Article 73 the administering 
Powers had assumed, as a sacred trust, the obliga- 
tion of promoting the political development of 
Non-Self-Govcrning Territories, of developing 
self-government, and of assisting the peoples of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories m the progressive 
development of their free political institutions 
(see Article 73 a and b). If such were the obliga- 
tions of the administering Powers, all Members 
of the United Nations had the right, it was main- 
tained, to know whether the administering Powers 
were fulfilling their obligations. Paragraph e of 
Article 75, it was argued, could not be separated 
from the other parts of that Article. In view 
of the administering Powers’ obligation to pro- 
mote political progress, they were under a corre- 
sponding obligation to transmit the information 
necessary to judge such progress. Moreover, it was 
stated, information on economic, social, and edu- 
cational conditions could not be separated from 
information on political matters. 

Three amendments to the resolution recom- 
mended by the ad hoc Committee were submitted 
to the Fourth Committee. The representative of 
Brazil proposed (A/C4/10(S) to amend the 
second paragraph of the resolution (see above) 
to the effect that the voluntary transmission of 
infotmation on the development of self-governing 
institutions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
and its summarizing by the Secretary-General were 
"higlily desirable and not in conflict with either the 
letter or the spirit of Article 73 of the Charter 
and [should} be therefore duly noted and en- 
couraged”. 

An amendment submitted by the representative 
of France (A/C.4/105) was designed to stress 
(he fact that the transmission of political informa- 
tion was voluntary. It stated that although the 
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transmission of sudi information "does not arise 
out of the obligation contained in paragraph (e) 
of the Article t73], it is nonedieless deserving of 
notice and encouragement”. 

Tlie repr«entative of the U.S.S.R. submitted 
an alternative text (A/Cd/lU) to be substituted 
for the draft resolution recommended by the ad 
hoc Committee. Tlie U.S.S R. text read as follows: 

"Considering that the Members of the United Nations 
responsible for the administration of territories the pop* 
uUtions of which base not }Ct atuined a full measure of 
self-goseroment undertake the obligation under Article 
73 <b) to de%clop self-government, to take due account 
of the political aspirations of the peoples, and to assist 
them in the progressive deselopraent of their ftee po- 
litical instimtions, according to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples and their var^'ing 
stages of advancement, 

'Tie GenerdI Alterably 

"Considers that the transmission of information relat- 
ing to the results achieved in the matter of the participa- 
tion of local populations in the stork of local organs of 
administration u entuely in conformity with the spirit 
of Article 73 of the United Nations Charter, and recom- 
mends those Sates responsible for Non-Self-Goverolng 
Tetiiconcs to transmit such information." 

The Fourdi Committee proceeded to \ote oo these 
amendments at its 42nd meeting on Oaobet II. 
The Chairman ruled that the U.SS.R. amendment 
should be put to the vote first and diat adoption 
of the U.S.S R. amendment would make unneces- 
sary a voce on the other amendments and the 
original resolution recommended by die ad hoc 
Committee. 

The Fourth Committee adopted tiie U.S5.R. 
amendment by a vote of 20 to 19. 

When the General Assembly considered, in 
plenary meeting, the report of the Fourth Com- 
mittee (A/424), the representatives of Brazil, 
Denmark, France, I^ethetlands, Nicaragua, United 
States and Uruguay jointly submitted an amend- 
ment (A/437) to the resolution recommended 
by the Fourth Committee to substitute for the 
Fourth Committee’s text the text of the original 
resolution recommended by the ad hoc G)mmittce. 
In opposition to the resolution recommended by 
the Fourth Committee it was stated that a recom- 
mendation by the General Assembly that the 
administering Powers transmit information of a 
political nature implied at least a moral obligation 
and tended to give the United Nations jurisdiction 
in matters concerning Non-Self-Govetning Terri- 
tories, a jurisdiCTJon not based on the provisions 
of Chapter XI of the Charter. 

The General Assembly rejected the resolution 
recommended by the Fourth Committee (A/424) 
by a vote of 25 to 17, with 9 abstentions. The 
joint amendment was then adopted by a vote of 


44 to 2, with 5 abstentions. Following is the text 
of the resolution (144(11) ) which the General 
Assembly thus adopted at its 108th plenary meet- 
ing on November 3: 

'7 be General Asiemhly, 

"Hating noted that some hfembers responsible for the 
administration of Non-Self-Goierning Territories already 
ha%e voluntarily ttanstnined information on the develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions in the Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories, 

"Cons/Jeri that the volunary transmission of such in- 
formation and Its summaruing by the Secreury-General 
are entirely in conformity with the spirit of Article 73 of 
(he Charter, and should be therefore duly noted and en- 
couraged.” 

(4) Collaboration of the Specialized Agencies in 
regard to Article 73 e of the Charter 

Tlie General Assembly's resolution 66 (I) of 
December 14, 1946,’“* concerning the transmis- 
sion of information under Article 73 e provided 
that the ad hoc Committee should make 
"recommendations to the General Assembly regarding 
the procedutes to be follotved io the future and the means 
of ensuring that the advice, expert knowledge and ex- 
perience of the specialired agencies ate used to the best 
advanuge." 

Tlie ad hoc Committee decided that it could not 
set out in detail the machinery of liaison between 
the Secretary-General aind the specialized agencies, 
but it drafted a resolution giving certain general 
indications, which it recommended for adoption 
by the General Assembly. 

Tlic Fourth Committee, at its 42nd meeting 
oo October 11, and the General Assembly, at its 
108th plenary meeting on November 3, unani- 
mously adopted the resolution recommended by 
the ad hoc Committee, whicli reads as follows 
(resolution 145(11) ): 

"The General Assembly • 

'"Invaes the Secretary-General to enter into relations 
with the stxrearats of the specialized agencies in order 
to allow these agencies: 

”1. To susist the Secreury-General of the United 
Nations m preparing analyses of the information required 
under Article 73 e of the Charter oo a functional basis; 

"2. To make recommendations through the appro- 
priate channels, to the General Assembly with respect 
to the form and content of the information with a view 
to incorporating therein the informational needs of the 
sp^ialized agencies, and 

"3. To bring to the notice of the General Assembly 
through the appropriate channels, conclusions based on 
this information and supplemental information as to the 
conditions, within their respective fields of interest, of 
Non-Self Governing Territories generally and particularly 
as to the services which the specialized agencies might 
make available to the administering nations in improving 
these conditions.” 


***See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, pp. 
210 - 11 . 
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( 5 ) Creation of a Special Committee on Informatton 
Transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter 

The ad hoc G)mmittee (A/385) recommended 
to the General Assembly the establishment of a 
Special Gjmmittee to be composed of those Me»n- 
bers of the United Nations transmitting informa- 
tion under Article 73 e and of an equal number 
of Members elected by the Fourth Committee of 
the General Assembly, on as wide a geographic^ 
basis as possible. The Committee, which was to 
meet as the General Assembly might decide, would 
examine the information transmitted under ArticJe 
73 e of the Charter on the economic, social and 
educational conditions in the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, and submit reports thereon for die 
consideration of the General Assembly with such 
procedural recommendations as it may deem ht 
and with such substantive recommendations as 
it may deem desirable relating to functional fields 
generally, but not with respea to individual terri- 
tories. 

The representative of India submitted to the 
Fourth Committee an amendment (A/C.4/108) 
to the resolution recommended by the ad htjc 
Committee which provided that the members of 
the Special Committee should be elected by the 
General Assembly instead of by the Fourth Com- 
mittee for a period of two» years and should meet 
several weeks before the opening of each regular 
session of the General Assembly. The functions of 
the Committee would be 

'*(0 examioe the loiorffiation transmitted under Atn'cle 
73 e of the Cbaner and to submit reports thereon for 
the consideration of the General Assemblf with such 
recommendations as it may deem appropriate- . . 

In support of the Indian amendment it was 
stated that the»General Assembly itself, and not 
the Fourth Committee, should elect the members 
of the Special Committee, and that it was desirable 
that the Committee should have a certain degree 
of continuity. This would be ensured by the pro- 
vision that members were to be eleaed for two 
years. 

The representatives of France, Belgium, the 
United States, the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands expressed opposition to the Indian 
amendment on the ground that it placed no Ilnjit 
on the powers of the Special Committee aiid 
would give to the United Nations a voice in 
determining policies to be followed in individual 
tcrticotics. This, it was maintained, was coniiaiy 
to Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter, which 
provided that the United Nations was not to 
intetlcrc m matters essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiaion of any hCcmber. The Indian amend- 


ment was an attempt, its opponents considered, 
to obliterate the differences between Chapter XI 
and Chapters XII and XIII of the Charter and 
{lim fd at the establishment of a rival organ to the 
Trusteeship Council. Chapter XI of the Charter, 
it was insisted, conferred upon the United Nations 
no powers of supervision whatever. Article 73 did 
not provide for any organ to examine the informa- 
tion transmitted by the administering Powers in 
respect of their Non-Sclf-Governing Territories. 
The establishment of a committee to examine in- 
formation transmitted under Article 73 e with a 
view to making recommendations as to the policies 
to be followed by the administering Powers would 
require an amendment to the Charter. 

Tlie representative of France expressed the view 
that there was no need at all for the establishment 
of a Special Committee which would merely ex- 
amine the Secretariat’s work and would duplicate 
the work of the Fourth Committee. 

The Fourth Committee at its 42fld meeting on 
Ortobet 11, 1947, adopted the Indian amendment 
by a vote of 23 to 19. 

When the General Assembly, in plenary meet- 
ing, considered the report of the Fourth Committee 
(A/424) the representatives of Brazil, Denmark, 
Fiance, Nethetlands. Nicaragua, United States 
and Uruguay jointly submitted an amendmeoc 
(A/438) to the resolution adopted by the Fourth 
Committee to restore the original text of the 
resolution recommended by the ad hoc Committee. 

The representative of India in turn submitted 
an amendment (A/446) which provided that the 
Special Committee should be established as an 
"experimental measure”, and which provided fur- 
ther that the Committee should be elected for 
two years and should meet several weeks before 
"the third and fourth regular sessions of the 
General Assembly” ( instead of before "each regu- 
lar session"). The representative of India stated 
that the purpose of his amendment was to indicate 
that the Special Committee was not a permanent 
body. 

Before the General Assembly proceeded to vote 
on the resolution recommended by the Fourth 
Committee and the amendments thereto, it decided 
by a vote of 29 to 22, with 5 abstentions, that 
a two-thirds majority would be required for the 
adoption of the resolution. 'The General Assembly 
rejected the first part of the Indian amendment 
1^ a vote of 25 to 16, with 15 abstentions, and 
the second part by a vote of 23 to 15, with 14 
abstentions. The resolution recommended by the 
Fourth Committee was rejected by a vote of 24 
to 17, with 9 abstentions. The General Assembly 
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then adopted the joint amendment (i.e., the text 
of the resolution originally proposed by the ad 
hoc 0)mmittee) by a vote of 49 to 0, with 4 
abstentions. Following is the text of the resolution 
(146(11) ) which the General Assembly thus 
adopted at its 108th plenary meeting on November 
3, 1947: 

. "The General Assembly 

”1. Invites the Fourth Committee (o coostitute a spe* 
cial committee to examine the information transmitted 
under Article 73 e of the Charter on the economic, so- 
cial and educational conditions in the Non-Self-GoTern- 
ing Territories, and to submit reports thereon for the 
consideration of the General Assembly with such pro- 
cedural recommendations as it may deem fit, and with 
such substantive recommendations as it may deem desir- 
able relating to functional fields generally but not with 
respect to individual territories; 

"2. Authorizes this special comminee for this purpose 
"(a) To avail itself of the counsel and assistance 
of the specialued agencies in such manner as it may 
consider necessary or expedienr, 

“(b) To establish liaison with the Economic and 
Social Council; 

"(c) To invite the Members to provide such sup- 
plemental information as may be desired within the 
terms of Article 73 e, and 

"3. Considers that the special committee should be 
composed of the Members of the United Nations trans- 
mining infotmatioo and an equal number of Members 
elected by the Fourth Comminee on behalf of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on as wide a geographical basis as pos- 
sible, the Conunittee to meet as the General Assembly 
may decide." 

By letter of November 4, 1947 (A/C.4/129), 
the President of the General Assembly informed 
the Chairman of the Fourth Committee diat the 
Committee would be required to meet in order 
(1) to constitute the Special Committee; and (2) 
to make a recommendation to the General As- 
sembly concerning the time of meeting of the 
Specie Committee. 

The Fourth Comminee accordingly, at its 48th 
meeting on November 6, eleaed the following as 
members of the Special Comminee: China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Egypt, India, Nicaragua, Sweden, 
UBB.R. In addition the Special Comminee would 
include the following Members transmining in- 
formation under Article 73 e: Australia, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
United Kingdom, United States. 

Two proposals were submined concerning the 
date of meeting of the Special Comminee. 
The representative of India recommended that the 
Committee should meet a few weeks before the 
opening of the next regular session of the General 
Assembly. That proposal was supported by die 
representatives of the Netherlands, Poland, the 
UBBJL and China. The second proposal, sub- 


mitted by the representative of Belgium, provided 
that the Special Committee should meet during 
the next regular session of the General Assembly. 
That proposal was supported by the representatives 
of Canada, Denmark, France, the United Kingdom 
and the Union of South Africa. 

The Fourth Committee rejected the Belgian 
proposal by a vote of 28 to 13. On the proposal 
of the representative of China, the Fourth Com- 
minee then decided that the Special Comminee 
should meet at a date to be fixed by the Secretary- 
General not less than two weeks before the open- 
ing of the next regular session of the General 
Assembly. 

The General Assembly took note of the Fourth 
Committee’s report (A/451) at its 117th plenary 
meeting on November 17, 1947. , 

6. Administrative and Budgetary 
Matters 

♦ 

a. Supplementary Estimates for the 
Financial Year 1947 

At the second part of its first session the General 
Assembly by resolution 68(1) of December 14, 
1946, appropriated a total of $27,740,000 for the 
financial year 1947. At the same ttme the General 
Assembly authorized the Secretary-General to 
draw on the Working Capital Fund to meet un- 
foreseen or extraordinary expenses in 1947.*®® 

The Secretary-General reported to the second 
session of the General Assembly (A/C5/145) 
that unforeseen and extraordinary expenses in 
1S>47 totalled $2,817,346. This expenditure re- 
sulted from such measures as the following: the 
establishment of an Economic Commission for 
Europe and an Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, the activities of the Security 
Council’s Balkan Commission, the holding of a 
special session of the General Assembly to con- 
sider the Palestine problem, the establishment of 
the Special Committee on Palestine to study the 
question on the spot and to report to the second 
tegular session of the General Assembly, the 
sending of a visiting mission to Western Samoa, 
and the organization of the United Nations Ap- 
peal for Children. The Secretary-General esti- 
mated that of the total of $2,817,346 in unfore- 
seen and extraordinary expenses $1,717,743 could 
be met out of savings in the 1947 budget, leaving 
$l,OS>9/503 to be covered by supplementary ap- 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, p. 

216. 
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propriations. Tlie total revised budget for 1947 
thus would be $28,839,603. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
the General Assembly referred the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s supplementary estimates for 1947 to the 
Fifth Gjmmittee, which referred them to the 
Advisory Oammittee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions. 

The Advisory Committee (A/C.5yi59) recog- 
nized that in view of the fact that a considerable 
part of the funds requested by the Secretary- 
General had already been spent or committed 
there was little scope for reduaions in the esti- 
mates. The Advisory Committee considered, how- 
ever, that probably savings on the budget of the 
International Court of Justice could be used in 
part to meet unforeseen and extraordinary ex- 
penses and recommended therefore that a sum 
of $80,000 be transferred from the Court budget 
to that of the United Nations, leaving a total 
revised budget for 1947 of $28,759,603 

The Fifth Committee considered the^ supple- 
mecitary estimates for 1947 and the Advisory 
Committee's report thereon at us 54th meeting 
on October 3 and its lOOch meeting on November 
17. 

The Chairman of the Advisory Committee em- 
phasized at the earlier meeting that the supple- 
mentary estimates for 1947 represented for the 
most part expenditures which had already been 
made or commitments entered into by the Sec- 
retary-General. The whole presentation of such 
estimates gave rise to considerable discussion in 
the CommUtee relative to the need Cor greater 
financial conuol by the General Assembly. It was 
emphasized that the major part of the expendi- 
tures had grown out of directives by the Councils 
and by the special session of the General Assembly 
and that the Secretary-General had had Imle dis- 
cretion in regard to the amounts spent. The 
Assistant Seaetary-General for Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions stated that the Secretary- 
General would be glad to have his constimcional 
position with respect to demands of the Councils 
clarified. 

There was also considerable discussion regard- 
ing the travelling expenses of members of com- 
missions. At its 99th meeting the Fifth Com- 
mittee decided to refer the whole question to the 
Advisory Committee for study and report to the 
next regular session of the General Assembly. 


In view of this decision, the Fifth Committee 
approved the supplementary estimates for 1947 
rdating to the Special Committee on the Greek 
Question and the Temporary Commission on 
Korea, whidi included travel and subsistence for 
one representative and one alternate, subject to 
the following reservation (A/493)'. 

"It was expressly understood by the Comroittee that 
these cases wih not consutute a precedent and will not 
prejudice the adoption of a general principle on the whole 
question now submitted to the Advisory Committee for 
consideration and report to the next regular session of 
the General Assembly." 

The Fifth Committee at its,54th meeting adopt-, 
ed by a vote of 39 m 0, with 3 abstentions, the re- 
port of the Advisory Committee including a draft 
appropriation resolution (A/C5/218) for the 
financial year 1947. Later appropriations for the 
Special Committee on the Balkans ($72,840) and 
the Temporary Commission on Korea ($114,350) 
were added and $350,225 was transferred to the 
budget for 1948 m consequence of the new 
financial regulations approved by the Fifth Com- 
mittee. The budget for 1947 thus revised totalled 
$28,616,568. A sum of $325,621 in casual 
revenue was to be appropriated in aid of this 
total estimated expenditure. The Fifth Committee 
approved the revised supplementary estimates at 
its 100th meeting on November 17 by a vote of 
27 to 6, with 5 abstentions. 

The General Assembly considered the report 
of the Fifth Committee (A/493) at its I21sc 
plenary meeting on November 20, 1947, and, by a 
vote of 40 to 0, with 7 abstentions, adopted the 
following resolution recommended by the Fifth 
Committee (resolution 164(11)): 

'Tb« GefitriU Assembly resolves shaS: 

"I. Foe the financial year 1947, an ainount of 
$US876,568 is hereby appropriated as a supplement to 
the amount of SUS 27,740,000 appropriated by resolution 
68(1)’'* adopted on 14 December 1946, as follows (as 
detailed in table on opposite page], 

"2. Amounts not exceeding chose m the third column 
(revised amounts of appropriation) of the above sched- 
ule shall be available for the payment of obiiijations in 
respect of goods supplied or services rendered during ihe 
period I January 1947 to 31 December 1947; 

"3. Casual revenue' not exceeding $US325,62l is 
hereby appropriated in aid of the above expenditure." 

’"See Yearbook of the Umted Nattpns, 1946-47, pp. 

215-17, 
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budgec estimates for 1948. A number of delega- 
tions emphasized the need for economy in "view 
of the world-wide dollar shortage and the eco- 
nomic straits in which many Members found 
themselves Certain specific recommendations for 
tconomies 'sere made Among these were a re- 
examination of the public information program, 
the establishment of new machinery to assign 
priorities to projects of various bodies meeting 
under United Nations auspices, the curtailment 
and postponement of certain meetings, greater 
volume of purchases outside the United States 
to rake advantage of the low prices prevailing 
elsewhere, revision or re-interpretarion of the 
rules of procedure for documentation in order to 
reduce translation, editing and printing costs, and 
a closer co-ordination of the work of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. A number 
of delegations favored a reduction of the total 
sum of the budget to a predetermined figure. A 
proposal, however, to appoint a sub<omraittee 
with instruction^ to reduce the budget to 
$30,000,000 was defeated by a vote of 27 to 21. 

Following the general debate the Fifth Com- 
mittee undertook a detailed examination of the 
budget estimates. During a "first reading”, ques- 
tions of principles were discussed, the original 
estimates and the reports of the Advisory Com- 
mittee examined, oral testimony of the Secretary- 
Geneial and his Assistant Secretaries-General 
heard, and specific proposals for reduction or 
change in the estimates voted upon. 

Because of the important financial implica- 
tions involved the Committee considered, at seven 
meetings, the questions concerning the preparation 
and reproduction of records and documents of the 
General Assembly, the Councils and their com- 
missions and committees. The possibility of signif- 
icant economies in this field had been suggested 
by the Advisory Commine (A/336) and the 
Secretary-General (A/C.5/152). In addition, 
the General Assembly had refetted to the Fifth 
Committee for consideration Chapter IX (Lan- 
guages) and Chapter X (Records) of 'the pro- 
visional rules of procedure (A/C.5/146/Add.l). 
The Fifth Committee then referred the whole 
question to the Advisory Committee, which sub- 
mitted two reports on the subject (A/C5/168, 
and Add.l). 

Approving in principle the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s recommendation that sound recordings shotild 
replace the written verbatim records in cases 
where only summary records were printed, esti- 
mated to save $225,000 in 1948, the Committee 


at its <57 th meeting, by 41 votes to 0, with 2 
abstentions, the Committee's Rapporteur repotted 
to the Assembly (A/498), had approved the fol- 
lowing statement: 

‘The Fifth <i>mmittce understood that with the pres- 
ent tcsoutces at his dispose, the Secteiaty-Genetal would 
at most be able to make written verbatim records for 
only one of the Main Committees of the General Assem- 
bly in addition to the plenary .meetings of the General 
Assembly, and of the Security Council and its commis- 
sions. 

‘The Fifth Committee recommends therefore that the 
Sccceiary-General be authorized to provide this service 
for one Main Committee at a time, a commiciee which, 
in the opinion of the General (^mmittee, has the most 
important items on its agenda, and requests the Secteiaiy- 
General to approach the Economic and Social Cxiuncil 
and the Trusteeship Council to see whether they ate dis- 
posed, in View of financial stringencies, to agree for the 
present to dispense with written verbatim records of their 
meetings." 

In lieu of an Advisory Committee proposal 
for the abridgment of the printed verbatim rec- 
ords of the plenary meetings of the General As- 
sembly, the Security Council and its commissions 
and the Trusteeship Council, the Fifth Committee 
accepted at its 68ch meeting, by 27 votes to 6, 
with 3 abstentions, an alternative proposal; 

(a) Thai verbatim records of the plenary meetings of 
the General Assembly be disttibiued in the working lan- 
guages in mimeograph form (with opportunity for cot- 
tectioo by delegations); 

(b) That summary records of the plenary meetings of 
the General Assembly be translated and printed in tbe 
odicul Uoguages; and 

(c) Tbat the Trusteeship (^uncil be invited to adopt 
printed records for iu meetings similar to those of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

It was estimated that the budgetary saving in 
1948 resulting from this proposal would be 
$600,000. It was also the sense of the meeting 
that this action should be brought to the attention 
of the Security Council where a further saving 
of $400,000 in 1948 might be expected if tbe 
Security Council could see fit to accept, for itself 
and its commissions, the same type of records as 
were proposed for the plenary meetings of the 
General Assembly. 

The Advisory Committee had proposed that 
official records of an historical nature be printed 
in the non-working language only if officially 
requested by delegations, and that where such 
records were printed, mimeograph and other less 
expensive printing processes might be used for 
certain of the documents, the potential saving 
being estimated at $1,100,000 in 1948. In a roll- 
call vote, the Committee at its 85th meeting re- 
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jected by 22 votes to 17, with 7 abstentions, these 
two recommendations of the Advisory Committee, 
but approved, by a roll-call vote of 32 to 1, with 
14 abstentions, the following resolution proposed 
by Argentina (A/C5/W.34) and amended by the 
representatives of Australia and Norway: 

'^he General Assembly, 

"Mindful of the necessity of safeguarding the equal sta- 
tus of the £ve official languages of the United Nations; 

"Also mindful of the need to obseive the most strin- 
gent economy while makin g available to the delegations 
of Member States, their governments, their parliaments 
and the general public the official records and the essen- 
tial documents of the organs of the United Nations: 
"Intises the Secretary General 

“(1) While continuing the preparation and pub- 
lication of all official records and essential documents 
in conformity with the rules of procedure of the vari- 
ous organs of the United Nations, to study the best 
means of providing for the widest possible diffiuion of 
these official records and documents through the iudi- 
cious use of less expensive printing or near-phnting 
processes which will make it possible to produce even 
die more bulky documents in a convenient and endur- 
ing form; 

"(2) To effea economies of 5300,000 in the orig- 
inal estimates of document A/il8 for the translation 
and printing of official records and important docu- 
, ments In 1948." 

The imporcaace of program plaoniog and a 
system foe establishiag work-priorities for the 
United Nations, and also for the specialized agen- 
cies, was a recurring note throughout the budget 
discussions. The question was ciystailized by the 
presentation of a draft resolution by Belgium for 
the establishment of a work-planning committee 
of the United Nations (A/C5/179); and a 
proposal by Canada to extend the functions of 
the Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
to include authorization of the use of the Working 
Capital Fund for unfoceseen or extraordinary 
expenses in certain cases (A/C5/W.55). 

During the discussion at the 96th meeting, a 
majority of the speakers recognized the problem 
but did not agree that new machinery was neces- 
sary or desirable. Several delegations pointed out 
conscitutional difficulties in establishing such ma- 
chinery and the overlapping which might occur 
between the work of a body established specifically 
for such a purpose and the Advisory Committee 
on the one hand and the Economic and Social 
Council and its Co-ordination Committee on the 
other. At the suggestion of the representative of 
Mexico, it was agreed that the Advisory Commit- 
tee should study the whole problem and report 
in 1948, giving an indication of the manner in 
which the terms of reference of the Advisory 
Committee might be altered with a view to deal- 
ing with the problem. The Belgian and Canadian 


delegations withdrew their proposals in the light 
of this coDclusIoa, the representative of Belgium 
requesting that the Advisory Committee’s report 
on the subject should include more precise views 
regarding regular consultation between the Ad- 
visory Committee and the Co-ordination Commit- 
tee (A/ 498 ). 

Reductions were also recommended ‘by the 
Committee on the expendimre for local transpor- 
tation and on the estimates for the Secretariat. 

■ As a result of the detailed examination at its 
"first reading" the Fifth Committee made recom- 
mendations effecting savings in the amount of 
$2,413,987. As against these savings new items 
involving estimated costs of $443,725 were added. 
This amount represented estimated costs of simul- 
taneous translation equipment and transfers of 
appropriations from the 1947 to the 1948 budget. 
Following a second reading of the budget begin- 
ning at its 95th meeting, the Fifth Committee 
at its 98ih meeting on November 19, 1947, ap- 
proved budget estimates totalling’ $32,529,500. 
Supplementary estimates (A/C5/217) for 1948 
approved by the Fifth Committee at its 100th 
meeting on November 17, 1948, totalled 

$ 2 , 295 , 695 . These supplementary estimates cov- 
ered the cost of holding the third regular session 
of the General Assembly in Europe ($1,047,875), 
the cost of the Special Comminee on Information 
transmitted under Article 73 e ($6,440), the 
Interim O^mmictee of the General Assembly 
($169,500), the Temporary Commission on Korea 
($533,280) and the Special Committee on the 
Greek Question ($538,600). The final figure for 
the budget estimates recommended by the Fifth 
Committee therefore was $54,825,195. The Fifth 
Committee approved a draft appcopriatlon reso- 
lution which it recommended for adoption by the 
General Aacmbly (see below). 

The General Assembly considered the Report 
of the Fifth Committee (A/498) at its 121st 
plenary meeting on November 20. After a brief 
discussion in the course of which the represen- 
tatives of the United States, Uruguay and Norway 
supported the budget recommended by the Fifth 
Committee, and the representatives of the United 
Kingdom and the USSR, expressed opposition, 
inditaring that they would abstain from voting 
on the budget as a whole, the General Assembly 
adopted the appropriation resolution recommend- 
ed by the Fifth Committee by a vote of 37 to 0, 
with 10 abstentions. Following is the text of the 
resolution (166(II)A): 

General Assembly 

. RessJees that for the financial year 1948: 
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budget estimates for 1948. A number of dele^i- 
tions emphasized the need for economy in view 
of the world-wide dollar shortage and the ea>- 
nomic straits in which many Members found 
themselves Certain specific recommendations for 
'tonomies uere made Among these were a re- 
examination of the public information program, 
the establishment of new machinery to assign 
priorities to projects of various bodies meeting 
under United Nations auspices, the curtailment 
and postponement of certain meetings, greater 
volume of purchases outside the United States 
to rake advantage of the low prices prevailing 
elsewhere, revision or re-interpretation of the 
rules of procedure for documentation in order to 
reduce translation, editing and printing costs, and 
a closer co-ordination of the work of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. A number 
of delegations favored a reduction of the total 
sum of the budget to a ptedetermitved figure. A 
proposal, however, to appoint a sub-committee 
with instiuctionS to reduce the budget to 
330,000,000 was defeated by a vote of 27 to 21. 

Following the general debate the Fifth Com- 
mittee undertook a detailed examination of the 
budget estimates. During a “first reading”, ques- 
tions of principles were discussed, the original 
estimates and the reports of the Advisory Com- 
mittee examined, oral testimony of the Secretaiy- 
General and his Assistant Seaetaries-General 
heard, and specific proposals for reduaion or 
change in the estimates voted upon. 

Because of the important financial implica- 
tions involved the Committee considered, at seven 
meetings, the questions concerning the preparation 
and reproduction of records and documents of the 
General Assembly, the Councils and their com- 
missions and committees. The possibility of signif- 
icant economies in this field had been suggested 
by the Advisory Committe (A/336) and the 
Seaetary-General (A/C5/152), In addition, 
the General Assembly bad referred to the Fifth 
Committee for consideration Chapter IX (Lan- 
guages) and Chapter X (Records) of 'the pro- 
visional rules of procedure (A/C.5/146/Add.l). 
The Fifth Committee then referred the whole 
question to the Advisory Commucee, which sub- 
mitted two reports on the subject (A/C5/168, 
and Add.l). 

Approving in principle the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s recommendation that sound tecotdings should 
replace the written verbatim records in cases 
where only summary records were printed, esti- 
mated to save $225,000 in 1948, the Committee 


at its 67th meeting, by 41 votes to 0, with 2 
abstentions, the Committee’s Rapporteur reported 
to the Assembly (A/498), had approved the fol- 
lowing statement: 

"Tbe Fifth Cottvmiuee understood that with the pres- 
ent resources at his disposal, the Secretary-General would 
at most be able to make written verbatim records for 
only one of the Main Committees of the General Assem- 
bly in addition to the plenary.meetings of the General 
Assembly, and of the Security Council and its commis- 
sions. 

' The FifA Committee recommends therefore that the 
Secretary General be authorized to provide this service 
for one hlain Committee at a time, a committee which, 
in the Opinion of the General Committee, has the most 
important items on its agenda, and requests the Secretary- 
General to approach the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council to see whether they are dis- 
posed, in view of financial suingencies, to agree for the 
present to dispense with written verbatim records of their 
meetings.” 

In lieu of an Advisory Committee proposal 
for the abridgment of the printed verbatim rec- 
ords of the plenary meetings of the General As- 
sembly, the Security Council and its commissions 
and the Trusteeship Council, the Fifth Committee 
accepi«3 at its 68th meeting, by 27 votes to 6, 
with 3 abstentions, an alternative proposal: 

(a) That verbatim records of the plenary meetings of 
the Genetal Assembly be distributed in the wotklng lan- 
guages in mimeograph form (with opportunity for cor- 
rection by delegations); 

(b) That summary records of the plenary meetings of 
the General Assembly be translated and printed in the 
official languages; and 

(c) That the Trusteeship Council be invited to adopt 
ptioted records for its meetings similar to those of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

It was estimated that the budgetary saving in 
1948 resulting from this proposal would be 
$600,000. It was also the sense of the meeting 
that this action should be brou^t to the attention 
of the Security Council where a further saving 
of $400,000 in 1948 might be expected if the 
Sccuri^ Council could see fit to accept, for Itself 
and its commissions, the same type of records as 
were proposed for the plenary meetings of the 
General Assembly. 

The Advisory Committee had proposed that 
officird records of an historical nature be printed 
in the non-wotking language only if officially 
requested by delegations, and that where such 
retards were printed, mimeograph and other less 
e:^»cnsive printing processes might be used for 
certain of the documents, the potential saving 
being estimated at $1,100,000 in 1948. In a roll- 
call vote, the Committee at its 85ih meeting re- 
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jected by 22 votes to 17, with 7 abstentions, these 
n\'o recommendations of the Advisory Committee, 
but approved, by a roll-call vote of 32 to 1, with 
14 abstentions, the following resolution proposed 
by Argentina (A/C5/W.34) and amended by the 
representatives of Australia and Norway: 

"The General Aaembly, 

"Mindful of the necessity of safeguarding the equal sta- 
tus of the five official languages of the United Nations; 

"Also mindful of the need to obsene the most strin- 
gent economy while making available to the delegations 
of Member Sutes, theit governments, their parliaments 
and the general public the official records and the essen- 
tial documecu of the organs of the United Nations: 
"Intises the Secretary General 

"(1) While continuing the preparation and pub- 
lication of all official records and essential documents 
in conformity with the rules of procedure of the vari- 
ous organs of the United Nations, to study the best 
means of providing for the widest possible diffiision of 
these official records and documents through the judi- 
cious use of less expensive printing or near-printing 
processes which will make it possible to produce even 
the more bulky documeots in a convenient and endur- 
ing form; 

"(2) To effea economies of 9300,000 in the orig- 
inal estimates of document A/318 for the translation 
and printing of official records and important docu- 
, meets in 1948." 

The imporuoce of program planning and a 
system for establishing work-priorities for the 
United Nations, and also for the specialized agen- 
cies, was a recurring note throughout the budget 
discussions. The question was crystallized by the 
presentation of a draft resolution by Belgium for 
the establishment of a work-planning committee 
of the United Nations (A/C5/179); and a 
proposal by Canada to extend the functions of 
the Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
to include authorization of the use of the Working 
Capital Fund for unforeseen or extraordinary 
expenses in cenain cases (A/C5/W.55). 

During the discussion at the 96th meeting, a 
majority of the speakers recognized the problem 
but did not agree that new machinery was neces- 
sary or desirable. Several delegations pointed out 
constitutional difiiculties in establishing such ma- 
chinery and the overlapping which might occur 
between the work of a body established specifically 
for such a purpose and the Advisory Committee 
on the one hand and the Economic and Social 
Council and its Co-ordination Committee on the 
other. At the suggestion of the representative of 
Mexico, it was agreed that the Advisory Commit- 
tee should study the whole problem and report 
in 1948, giving an indication of the manner in 
which the terms of reference of the Advisory 
Committee might be altered with a view to deal- 
ing with the problem. The Belgian and Canadian 


delegations withdrew their proposals in the light 
of this conclusion, the representative of Belgium 
requesting that the Advisory Committee’s report 
on tiw subject should include mote precise views 
regarding regular consultation between the Ad- 
visory Committee and the Co-ordination Commit- 
tee (A/498). 

Reductions were also recommended ‘by the 
Committee on the expenditure for local transpor- 
tation and on the estimates for the Secretariat. 

As a result of the detailed examination at its 
"first reading" the Fifth Committee made recom- 
mendations effecting savings in die amount of 
$2,413,987. As against these savings new items 
insolving estimated costs of $443,725 were added. 
This amount represented estimated costs of simul- 
taneous translation equipment and transfers of 
appropriations from the 1947 to the 1948 budget. 
Following a second reading of the budget begin- 
ning at its 95th meeting, the Fifth Committee 
at its 98ih meeting on November 19» 1947, ap- 
proved budget estimates totalling’ $32,529,500. 
Supplementary estimates (A/C5/217) for 1948 
approved by the Fifth Committee at its 100th 
meeting on November 17, 1948, totalled 

$2,295,695. These supplementary estimates cov- 
ered the cost of holding the third regular session 
of the General Assembly in Europe ($1,047,875), 
the cost of the Special Committee on Information 
transmitted under Article 73 e ($6,440), the 
Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
($169,500), the Temporary Commission on Korea 
($533,280) and the Special Committee on the 
Greek Question ($538,600). The final figure for 
the budget estimates recommended by the Fifth 
Committee therefore was $54,825,195. The Fifth 
Committee approved a draft appropriation reso- 
lution which it recommended for adoption by the 
General Assembly (see below). 

The General Assembly considered the Report 
of the Fifth Committee (A/498) at its 121st 
plenary meeting on November 20. After a brief 
discussion in the course of which the represen- 
tatives of the United States, Uruguay and Norway 
supported the budget recommended by the Fifth 
Comminee, and the representatives of the United 
Kingdom and the U.SS.R. expressed opposition, 
indicating that they would abstain from voting 
on the budget as a whole, the General Assembly 
adopted the appropriation resolution recommend- 
ed by the Fifth Committee by a vote of 37 to 0, 
with 10 abstentions. Following is the text of the 
resolution (l66(II)A): 

"The General Assembly 
. Resolues that for the financial jear 1948: 
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•‘I. An amount of $US34.825,195 is hereby appro- 
priated for the following purposes: 


PART 1. Sessions of the General Assembly, the 
COW aLS, COMLUSSIONS AND COMLOTTEES 


Seaion 

Amount in doUart (VS) 

I. 

The General Assembly and 



commissions and com- 



mittees thereof 

2,260,725 

2 

The Security Council and 



commissions and com- 



mittees thereof 

246,374 

3. 

The Economic and Social 



Council and commissions 



and committees thereof 

324.117 

4 

The Trusteeship Council 



and commissioos and 



committees thereof 

69,380 2,900.596 


PART 11 Special conferences, investigations 


AND inquiries 


5. 

Special conferences 

32,286 

6 

Investigations and inquiries 

1,122,472 


PART III The secretariat 

7. 

Executive Office of the Sec- 



retary General 

338.000 

8 

Department of Security 



Council Affairs 

639,917 

9 

Military Staff Committee 



Secretariat 

136.830 

10 

Department of Economic 



ASairs 

1.689,159 

11. 

Department of Social Af- 



fairs 

1.225,555 

12 

Department for Trusteeship 
and Information from 
Non-Self .GoverningTer- 



ntoiies 

741,262 

13. 

Department of Public In- 



fotmation 

3,339,915 

14 

Department of Legal Af- 



fairs 

669,490 

15. 

Conference and General 



Services 

7,423,962 

16. 

Administrative and Finan- 


cial Services 

1.529.000 

17 

Geneva office 

1,430,562 

18 

Information and cos respon- 



dent centres 

488,738 

19 

Overseas recruitment pro- 



gramme 

57,736 

20. 

Hospitality 

20,000 

21. 

Common staff costs 

5,010,000 


PART IV. Common services 


22. 

Telephone and posuge 

388,487 

23 

Rental and maintenance of 



premises 

923,900 

24. 

Sutioncty, office supplies, 
tenul and maintenance 



of office equipment 

233.193 

25. 

Internal reproduction and 



printing 

273,800 

26. 

Maintenance and operation 



of transport 

74,400 

27. 

Miscellaneous supplies and 



coniractual services 

407.518 


PART V. Capital expenses 
28. Offire furniture, fixtures 



and equipment 

265,400 

29- 

hlotioa picture, photo- 
graphic, radio, recording 
aod translation equip- 



ment 

169.500 

so. 

Library books and equip- 



‘ meat 

129,000 

31. 

Purchase of motor vehicles 

82,000 

32. 

Miscellaneous capital equip- 



ment 

97,300 


743,200 


PART VI. ECONOSnC COM>aSSIONS, adaunistration 
OF thb Free Territory of Trieste, and 
ADVISOSY social 'WELFARE FUNCTIONS 


34. 

55. 


Economic Commissions for 
Europe and for Asia and 
the Far East 1,430,000 

AdminisizaCion of the Free 

Territory of Trieste 150,000 

Advisory social welfare 

functions 670,186 2,250,186 

34.134,184 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


part VII. Thb International Court of Justice 


36 Salaries and expenses of 

members of the Court 390,943 

37 Salaries, wages and ex- 

penses of the Registry 22138S 
38. Common services of the 

Court 66,604 


39. Capital expenses of the 

Coun . . 12,076 691,011 

34.823,195 

"2. Casual revenue not exceeding $761,727 is hereby 
appropriated in aid of the above expenditure. The bal- 
ance of expenditures ($34,063,468) shall be met by an* 
oual contributions; 

"3. Amounts not exceeding the above appropciations 
shall be available for the payment of obligauons m re- 
spect of goods supplied and services lendeced during 
the period 1 January 1948 to 31 December 1943. 

”4. The Secretary-General is authorized 

”(•) To uarufer credits from Part VI to such 
other parts of the budget as are appropriate, provided 
that the credits may only be used for purposes within 
the ambit of Part VI; 

"(li) With'the prior concurrence of the Advisory 
CommiRce on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
rioos, to transfer credits between sections of the 
budget." 


c . Unforeseen and Extraordinary 
Expenditures 

Id ainncCTion with the consideration tjf the 
budget estimates for ISMS, the Fifth Comminee 
discussed at considerable length the question of 
financial controls and the relation of the Secretary- 
General to the Councils of the United Nations. 
In its tepon concerning the budgetary estimates 
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(A/336) the Advisory Gjmraittee on Adminis* 
trative and Budgetary Questions had expressed the 
view that one of the weaknesses in the finanrial 
system of the United Nations was the faa that 
projects might be approved by bodies other than 
the General Assembly, which is the only appro- 
priating authority. In order to remedy this situa- 
tion the General Assembly during the second 
part of its first session had adopted finan ci a l 
regulation 25, which provides that no resolution 
involving expenditure should be approved by a 
Council or other body unless it has before it an 
estimate of the costs involved. Speaking at the 
48th meeting of the Fifth Committee on Septem- 
ber 24, 1947, tbe Secrerary-GeoeraJ stated that 
experience had shown that the Councils had 
continued to approve work programs in full 
knowledge that funds were not available within 
the regular budget. 

The Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions as well as a number 
of delegations therefore stressed the need for the 
establishment of machinery to develop a balanced 
work program and to determine priorities. Several 
proposals were submitted to this end. 

A draft resolution on unforeseen and extra- 
ordinary expenditures recommended by the Ad- 
visory Committee for adoption by the General 
Assembly (A/336) provided, fn/cr alw, that com- 
mitments for unforeseen and extraordinary ex- 
pendirures of less than $2,000,000 were to be 
autliorized only if the Seaetary-Genera! cettified 
that they related to the maintenance of peace and 
security or to economic rehabilitation. (Commit- 
ments for expenditures exceeding $2,000,000 
would require the approval of the Advisory Com- 
mittee.) 

The representative of Belgium proposed the 
establishment of a work planning committee com- 
posed of representatives of the General Assembly 
and of each of the three Councils. The draft 
resolution (A/C.5/179) defined the tasks of the 
Committee as follows: 

"It will be the task of the committee to ptepaie, with 
the assistance of the Advisory G^mmletee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions and of the Secteury- 
General, the plan of work of the United Nacioos. It will 
in the first place decide the order of priority of the vari- 
ous activities and endeavour to distribute these evenly 
ovet the whole year and over the various regions, in or- 
der to avoid excessive work at any one time and reduce 
expenditure. . . . 

"Before taking any decision involving expetidituie for 
which no credit has been provided, each con- 

sult the Permanent Work-Planning Committee through 
the Secretary General. 

"When, in the case provided for in the pteceding 
paragraph, expenditure exceeds any credit which may 


have been approved in the budget of the appropriate 
Council to meet unforeseen expenditure, the Permanent 
Committee may, paniculatly in the case of activities le- 
lacing to the maintenance of peace and of urgent mea- 
sures in the economic field, immediately recommend the 
Secietary-General and the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgeury Questions that the necessary 
advance be made from the Working Capital Fund. . . 

Tlie representative of Canada submitted a pro- 
posal (A/C5/W.55) to extend the functions of 
the Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
to include authorization of the use of the Work- 
ing Capital Fund for unforeseen or extraordinary 
expenses, in certain cases. 

During the discussion of these proposals at the 
96tli meeting of the Fifth Committee on Novem- 
ber 11, a majority of the speakers recognized the 
problem but did not agree tliat new machinery 
was necessary or desirable. Several representatives 
pointed out constitutional difficulties in establish- 
ing such machinery and the overlapping whidi 
might occur between the work of a body estab- 
lislied specifically to pbn the work of the United 
Nations and the Advisory Committee on the one 
hand and die Economic and Social Council and its 
Co-ordination Committee on the other. At the 
suggestion of the representative of Mexico, it 
was agreed that the Advisory Committee should 
study the whole problem and report in 1948, 
giving an indication of the manner in which the 
terms of reference of the Advisory Committee 
might be altered with a view to dealing with the 
problem. The representatives of Belgium and 
Canada thereupon withdrew their draft resolu- 
tions. 

At its 99th meeting on November 14, the 
Fifth Committee considered the draft resolution 
(A/336) recommended by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
relating to unforseen and extraordinary expenses 
TTic representative of Australia proposed to delete 
the clause requiring that the Secretary-General 
certify that such expenses "relate to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security or to 
economic rehabilitation", as he considered that 
it was not desirable to restrict the activities of the 
Councils in this manner. The Fifth Committee, 
however, rejected the Australian proposal by a 
vote of 23 to 5, with 9 abstentions. The Fifth 
Committee then adopted, with slight drafting 
changes, the resolution recommended by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Querrionr by a voce oi 35 to D, wuh 2 ab- 
stentions. 

At its 121st plenary meeting on November 
20, 1947, the General Assembly adopted without 
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opposition the resolution recoiutnended by the 
Fifth Committee. Following is the text of the 
resolution (l66(II)B): 

'TAtf General Assembly 

"Resolves that, for the financial year 1948, 

"The Secretary-General, with the prior concurrence of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions, and subject to the financial regulations 
of the United Nations, is authorized to enter into com- 
mitments to meet unforeseen and extraordinary expenses; 
provided that the concurrence of the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall not be necessary for: 

"(a) Such commitments not exceeding a total of 
$2,000,000, if the Secretary-General certifies that they 
relate to the maintenance of peace and security or to 
economic lehabilitation, or . 

"(b) Such commitments not exceeding a total of 
$75,000, if the Ptcsident of the International Court of 
Justice certifies that they are necessary to enable the 
Court to hear cases away from The Hague, under 
Article 22 of its Statute. 

"The Secretary-General shall report to the Advisory 
Committee and to the next convened General Assembly 
all commitments made under the provision of this reso- 
lution, together with the circumstances relating thereto, 
and shall submit supplementary estimates to the General 
Assembly in respect of such conutvitrnems ” 

d. Working Capital Fund 
The Sectetaty-Geueral, in subn^itting the budget 
estimates for 1948 (A/318, p.l62), and the 
Advisory Committee in its report on these esti- 
mates (A/336, p.32), recommended that the 
Working Capital Fund be maintained in 1948 at 
$20,000,000. The Advisory Committee's report 
included a draft resolution containing detailed 
provisions regarding the Secrecary-Generars au- 
thority to draw on the Fund for unforeseen and 
extcaocdinary expenditures. 

In the course of the general debate on the 
budget estimates which took place in the Fifth • 
Committee, the majority of representatives sup- 
ported the recommendation that the Working 
Capital Fund be maintained at $20,000,000. A 
number of representatives, however, including the 
representatives of U.S5.R., Byelorussian S S R. and 
Yugoslavia, proposed that the Working Capital 
Fund should be reduced to $10,000,000. At the 
99th meeting of the Fifth Committee the represent- 
ative of the U.S.S R. proposed a Working Capi- 
tal Fund of $15,000,000 ($5,000,000 for possible 
unforeseen expenditures relating to the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste).^"* The Fifth Committee rejeaed 
this proposal by a vote of 20 to 5, with 1 absten- 
tion, and decided, by a vote of 27 to 0, with 2 
abstentions, to maintain the Working Capital 
Fund at $20,000,000 in 1948. 

The representative of Australia submitted an 


amendment (A/C5/W.61) to the resolution 
recommended by the Advisory Committee to 
authorize the Secretary-General to make loans 
not only to specialized agencies, but also to "pre- 
paratory commissions of agencies to be established 
by inter-governmental agreement under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations”. The Fifth (Commit- 
tee adopted this amendment by a vote of 19 to 9. 
with 8 abstentions. 

The representative of the United States sub- 
mitted an amendment to the draft resolution on 
the Working Capital Fund providing for financial 
assistance to the Free Territory of Trieste (up to 
$5,000X100) The amendment provided that if 
such advances were made the Working Capital 
Fund shotdd be replenished by Members accord- 
ing to a special operational scale to be established 
at the next regular session of the General As- 
sembly. 

A number of representatives exoressed oppo- 
sition to the United States amendment on the 
ground that the Security Council, which under 
the peace treaty with Italy had assumed resjsonsi- 
bility for the Free Territory of Trieste, had made 
no request for an authorization as contained in die 
United States amendment. In the absence of 
such a request from the approoriate organ, there 
was no need for the General Assembly to adopt 
soecial measures. Certain representatives opposed 
the provision concerning a special operational 
scale for contributions on the ground that if rep- 
resented an innovation which* might have far- 
reaching implications? Other representatives in- 
sisted that in determining this special scale of 
contributions the General Assembly should take 
into consideration not only capacity to pay but 
abo the interest Members might have in Free 
Territory of Trieste. 

After considerable discussion in the course of 
which amendments to the United States amend- 
ment were submitted by the leptesentatives of 
Poland, Canada, Mexico and Norway, the rep- 
resentative of the United States submitted a 
revised text of his amendment which the Fifth 
Committee adopted by a vote of 27 to 7, with 12 
abstentions (A/C5/W.47/Rev.2). 

Tlie Fifth Committee adopted the resolution as 
a whole, including the Australian and United 
States amendments, by a vote of 30 to 5, with 11 
abstwtioos. 

Voting paragraph by paragraph, the General 
Assembly at its 12Ut plenary meeting on Novem- 
ber 20, 1947, adopted the resolution on the Work- 

«'See pp. 552-56. 
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ing Capital Fund recommended by the Fifth Com- 
mittee by a vote of 41 to 1, with 8 absten- 
tions. Following is the text of the resolution 
(l66(n)C): 

"The General Aisembly 
"Resolves that: 

*'I. The Working Capital Fund shall be maintained 
to 31 December 1948 at the amount of IUS20, 000,000; 

"2. Members shall make advances to the Working 
Capital Fund in accordance with the scale adopted by 
the General Assembly for contributions of Members to 
the third annual budget; 

"3. There shall be set oS agamst this new allocation 
of advances, the amounts paid by Members to the Work- 
ing Capital Fund for the financial year 1947; provided 
that should the advance paid by any Member to the 
Working Capital Fund for the faucial year 1947 ex- 
ceed the amount of that Member's advance under the pro- 
visions of paragraph 2 hereof, the excess shall be set off 
against the amount of contributions payable by that 
Member in respect of the third annual budget, or any 
previous budget. 

"4. The Secretary-General is authorized to advance 
from the Working Capital Fund: 

"(a) Such sums as may be necessary to finance 
budgetary appropriations pending receipt of coouibu- 
tioos; sums so advanced shall be reimbursed as soon 
as receipts from coocributioas ate available for the 
purpose; 

"(b) Such sums as may be necessary to finance 
commitments which may be duly authotized under 
the provisions of the resolution relating to unforeseen 
or extraordinary expenses. The Secretary-General shall 
make provision in the budget estimates for reimburs- 
ing the Working Capital Fund; 

"(c) Such sums as, together with the sums ad- 
vanced for the same purpose in 1947, will not exceed 
$230,000 to continue the revolving fund to finance 
miscellaneous self-Uquidating purchases and activities. 
Advances In excess of the total of $230,000 may be 
made with the prior concurrence of the Advisory 
Committee. The Secretary-General shall submit, with 
the annual accounts, an explanation of the ouotanding 
balance of the revolving fund at the end of each year; 

"(d) Loans to specialized agencies and preparatory 
commissions of agencies to be esublished by inter- 
governmental agreement under the auspices of the 
United Nations to finance their work, pending receipt 
by the agencies concerned of suffcient contributions 
under their own budgets. In making such Joans, which 
shall be repayable within two years, the Seoetaty- 
General shall have regard to the proposed fioancid 
resources of the agency concerned, and shall obtain the 
prior concurrence of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
roinistrative and Budgetary Questions for any cash 
bsues which w'ould increase the aggregate balance 
outstanding (including amounts outsunding from 
1947) at any one time to an amount in excess of 
$3,000,000, and for any issue which would increase 
the balance outstanding (including amounts outstand- 
ing from 1947) In respect of any one agency to an 
amount in excess of $1,000,000, 

"(e) Such sums as, together with the sums ad- 
vanced for the same purpose in 1947, do not exceed 
$673,000 to continue the stafi housing fund in order 
to fiiunce advance rental payments, guarantee deposio 


and working capital requirements for housing the staff 
of the Seaetariat. Such advances shall be reimbursed 
to the Working Capital Fund following the recovery 
of the rental advances, guarantee deposits and work- 
ing capital advances; ‘ 

"(f) Such sums as, together with sums advanced 
for ie same purpose in 1947, do not exceed $100,000 
to establish a revolving fund to finance loans to certain 
staff members for purchase of furniture and household 
goods; 

"(g) Such sums, not to exceed $5,000,000 for 
emergency assistance in 1948 to the Free Territory of 
Trieste as the Security Council may approve, upon re- 
quest from the Governor and Provisional Council of 
^vernment of the Free Territory of Trieste under 
terms to be agreed upon between the Secretary-General 
and the Governor. If any such advances are made, 
the Working Capital Fund shall include a special 
subdivision for this purpose and shall be replenished 
by Members according to a special operational scale 
to be established at the next regular session of the 
General Assembly. Such repayments as may be made 
by the Free Territory of Trieste to the United Nations 
under the terms of such advances shall be credited to 
Members in proportion to the contribution paid by 
them under the special scale." 

e. Scale of Contbibutions 
Oo December 14, 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted a scale of contributions to the 1947 
budget and to the "Working Capital Fund. Al- 
though rule 43 of the provisional rules of pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly provides that the 
scale of payments, when once fixed by the General 
Assembly, should not be subject to a general 
revision for at least three years, the Assembly re- 
quested the Committee on Contributions to review 
the 1947 scale and to report to the second regular 
session of the General Assembly.^®® 

The Committee on Contributions accordingly 
held nineteen meetings between August 11 and 
29, 1S>47, during which it examined the scale of 
contributions in detail. In its report to the General 
Assembly (A/377), the Committee on Contribu- 
tions recommended unanimously that the scale 
approved by the General Assembly on December 
14, 1946, be continued for the 1948 budget. The 
only modifications proposed by the Committee 
concerned new Members admitted to the United 
Nations in 1946 and 1947. Thus the Ckimmittce 
recommended that the contribution of Siam be 
0.27 per cent, that of Sweden 2.04 per cent (in- 
stead of 2.35 per cent as provided in the 1947 
scale) and that of Yemen 0.04 per cent. Should 
Pakistan be admitted to membership in the 
United Nations, the Committee recommended that 
the assessment attributed to India and Pakistan 

*“See Yearbook of she UniSed Nations, 1946—47, pp. 
217-19. 
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in the proposed scale be divided between those 
two Members of the United Nations. 

In submitting its cepotc, the Committee on 
Contributions pointed out that the scale it had 
originally proposed for 1947 had been based 
largely on the principle of capacity to pay. The 
General Assembly, the Committee’s report stated, 
had altered the Committee’s scale by fixing the 
contribution of the United States at a proportion 
substantially lower than that recommended by 
the Committee and by deciding on a minimum 
proportion that Members should pay. Tlte Com- 
mittee therefore, although its terms of reference 
laid particular emphasis upon capacity to pay as 
the criterion on which it should base its sc.ile,’“* 
felt that it would be acting contrary to the in- 
tentions of the General Assembly, if it were 
to propose either a reduaion in the minimum 
assessment involved in membership in the United 
Nations or an increase in the assessment of the 
largest contributor, tiie United States. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 25 
the General Assembly referred the report of the 
Committee on Contributions to the Fifth Commit- 
tee, which considered it at its 53rd meeting on 
October 2 

The Fifth Committee unanimously approved the 
report of the Committee on Contributions and 
recommended to the General Assembly that the 
scale for the administrative budget of the United 
Nations contained therein should be reviewed 
again in 1948. 

The Swedish delegation expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the reduction in the assessment of Sweden 
from 2 35 per cent to 2 04 per cent, bur pointed 
out diat the per capita contribution of Sweden 
was still high and that, in its view, the assess- 
ment of Sweden should be around 1 60 per cent. 

The United States delegation agreed to accept 
for one more year the allocation of 39 89 per cent, 
in view of the present state of world economy. It 
reiterated, however, "the conviction upheld the 
year before — that in an organization of sovereign 
equals no single Member should pay more than 
per cent of an administrative budget. 

The delegations of India and Pakistan accepted 
the assessment of 3.95 per cent for 1948 on die 
understanding that the total contributions payable 
by India and Pakistan would in the first instance 
be paid by the Government of India, subject 
to an inter-governmenral adjustment between the' 
two States. Since India had paid the total assess- 
ment for 1947, the Fifth Committee recommended 
that Pakistan, which became a Member of the 
United 


not be called upon to pay any contributions for 

1947. 

The Fifth Committee also recommended that 
no assessment for 1946 should be levied on Slam, 
whidi became a Member of the United Nations 
on December 16, 1946, and which therefore 
did not participate in the first session of the 
General Assembly. As regards Yemen, wliicli 
became a Member of the United Nations on 
September 30, 1947. the Fifth Committee recom- 
mended that it should pay 3336 cent of its 
assessment for 1947. ('The General Assembly 
had decided on December 14, 1946, that new 
Members should pay at lease 33^6 per-cent of 
their assessment for the year of admission.) 

'The Geneial Assembly at its 115th plenary 
meeting on 'Novcm'bcr 15, unan'imous’iy 

adopted the following resolution recommended by 
the Fifth Committee ( 151 (II) ) : 


’^be Cenerdi Assembly rtsches 

*'l. That (he scale 0 / assessments for the 1918 budget 


shall be as follows. 

Country Per Cent 

Affhaniscan 0 03 

Arsenttna 1-85 

Austtalia 1-97 

Belsium 1.33 

DoUvu 0.08 

Brazil 1.85 

Byelotussian Soviet Socialist Republic . ... 022 

Onada 3-20 

Chile 045 

China 6 00 

Colombia 0 37 

Cosu Rica 0.04 

Cuba 029 

Czechoslovakia 0.90 

Denmark 0.79 

Dooiiaicaa Republic 003 

Ecuador 0.05 

Egypt 0.79 

El Salvador 0.03 

Ethiopia O.OS 

France 6 00 

Greece 0.17 

Guatemala 0.05 

Haiti 0 04 

Honduras Q 04 

Iceland 0 04 

India and Pakistan 3 95’® 

Iran 0 45 

Iraq 0.17 

Lebanon 0 O 6 

Liberia 0.04 


’*"See Report of the Preparatory Commission, Chapter 
IX, paragraph 15, section 2, land resolution l4 (I) of 
the General Assembly, dated February 13 , 1946. 

Yearbook of she Untied Nations, l946-i7, p. 


“Tn accordance with the undertaking of the Govern- 
ment of India in the first instance to pay the total assess- 
ment foi India and Pakistan for 1948, subject to an inter- 
ndJjir/auuir. 'hk two ^rontfi. 
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Country Per Cent 

Luxembourg 0.05 

Mexico 0 63 

Netherlands 1.40 

New Zealand 0.50 

Nicaragua 0.04 

Norway 0.50 

Panama 0.05 

Paraguay 0.04 

Peru 0.20 

Philippines 0.29 

Poland 0.95 

Saudi Arabia 0.08 

Siam 0.27 

Sweden 2.04 

Syria 0.12 

Turkey 0.91 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic ..... 0.84 
Union of South Africa 1.12 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics .... 6.34 

United Kingdom 11.48 

United States of America 39.89 

Uruguay 0.18 

Venezuela 0.27 

Yemen ... 0 04 

Yugoslavia 0.33 

100.00 


"2. That, notwithstanding the provisioru of rule 43 
of the provisional rules of procedure, the scale of assess* 
ments for the apportionment of expenses of the United 
Nations shall be reviewed by the Gimmittee on Gintribu* 
tions in 1946 and a report submitted foe the considera- 
tion of the General Assembly at its next regular session; 

*'3- That, m view of the fact that Siam became a 
Member of the United Nations on 16 December 1946, 
and did not participate in the first session of the General 
Assembly and that the United Nations was not called 
upon to contribute to the travelling expenses of the 
Siamese delegation, no assessment shall be levied on 
Siam for the year 1946; 

"4. That, in view of the fact that India has con- 
tributed the total percentage for 1947 now attributed to 
India and Pakistan, no assessment shall be levied on 
Pakistan for the year 1947, 

"5. That, in the case of Yemen, the minimum con- 
tribution of 33^ per cent of the percentage of assess- 
ment determined for the year 1948, applied to the budget 
for the year of admission, shall be levied for the year 
1947.” 


f. Financial Riport and Accounts for 
THE First Financial Period Ended 
December 31, 1946, and Report of 
THE Board of Auditors 

On December 7, 1946, by resolution 74(1), the 
General Assembly established a Board of Auditors 
composed of the Auditor-General (or equivalent) 
of (he Ukrainian SS.R., Canada and Sweden to 
conduct tlie external audit of the accounts of the 
United Nations. In accordance with the General 
Assembly's inscruaions, the Board of Auditors 
examined and certified the financial statements 
which were submitted by tlie Secretary-General 


with respect to the financial period ending Decem- 
ber 31 , 1946. Along with the certified accounts the 
Board transmitted its report (A/313) to the Advis- 
ory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, which according to the General Assem- 
bly's resolution of December 7, 1946, was to for- 
ward its comments on the audit report to the 
General Assembly. 

On the basis of the observations contained in the 
report of the Board of Auditors (A/313), the 
Advisory Committee (A/395) made a number of 
fe(X)mmendations designed to eliminate weaknesses 
in the financial system of the United Nations. In 
general the Advisory Committee concluded that 
despite initial difficulties with which the organiza- 
tion was faced, the audit report did not disclose 
any fundamental defects and did not raise any 
major criticism which could not be attributed to 
those initial difficulties. In ail cases where de- 
ficiencies in the financial system were disclosed, the 
Advisory Committee stated, the Secretary-General 
had taken prompt remedial aaion. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947 , the General Assembly referred the reports 
of the Board of Auditors and of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Fifth Committee, which considered 
them at its 53rd meeting on October 2, 1947. After 
some diitussion both reports were approved. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Committee 
the General Assembly at its 96th plenary meeting 
on October 20 unanimously adopted the following 
resolution (147(11)): 

"The General Assembly 

"Approves the Financial Report and Accounts for the 
first financial period, ended 31 December 1946 (docu- 
ment A/313); 

"Concurs in the recommendations made in the report 
of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions relating to the External Audit Re- 
port on the 1946 accounts (document A/395)." 

g. Adoption of Financial Regulations 

At its 51sc plenary meeting on December 11, 
1946, the General Assembly adopted provisional 
finaacial regulations and at the same time in- 
struaed the Secretary-General to submit draft 
financial regulations to the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions for con- 
sideration and final adoption by the General As- 
sembly at its second regular session. 

Draft regulations were accordingly submitted to 
the Advisory Committee, which suggested a num- 
ber of changes which the Secretary-General ac- 
cepted. Die Advisory Committee in its report to 
the General Assembly (A/C5/203) listed the 
principal differences between the proposed finan- 
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cial regulations and the regulations currently in 
force as follows: 

"Stopt and ApplUilwn: ReguUu^nt 1-3: This ti a 
new introJuctory section. 

'The Eudgcl: ReguLlioni J-//.* Tliii section has 
been ccdcihcvl to Jctlnc mote ciplutily tlte proceJute for 
submission of the budget and any supplementary esti- 
mates {Rc^tubtions 7 and 8). Tlie luppottinft deuU 
tctiuiced with the budget is likewise defined with mote 
precision (Regulation 6). The date by which the Ad- 
visory Committee's report on the budget must be citni- 
kted to Members is brought forward to fixe weeks (in- 
stead of four) before ilic opening of the Certeral 
Assembly session (Rcgubelon 7). 

of Appropfutiom' Refuljtiont t} *ad 
14' It is proposed that the approptutioni for any gisen 
year shah be axaiUble only to meet the cost of goMs 
supplied or services rendered to the United Nations in 
that year. Hitherto, the appropriations for any year have 
remained available for three yean to the full catent of 
"obligations incurred" in the year (that is itie full value 
of contracts placed in the year, irrespective of the extent 
to which the obligations have mantted) Under the 
new regulation appropruiions nut required for goods 
or services related to the financial year of die appropru 
tion would have to be suttendet^ at the end of the 
year- . . . 

"Prottiion of Rund> Rtgulaioni 15-23 The changes 
proposed in this section provide (ot 

(a) the spplication of cerum aJiustmencs in assessing 
Members' contributions ( Regulation 17). 

(b) codification of the procedure established undet 
resolution 69 (I) in connection with the admission of 
new Members (Regulation 19). 

(c) an orderly application of monies received from 
. Memben (Regulation 21); 

(d) contributions from non member states which 
become panics to the Statute of die Intertutianal Court 
of Justice (Regulation 22). 

"InSernal Control; Regulations 24 to 23: The changes 
made in this section provide for: 

ckftAs TOnviok wes ctsmsawswenva ani eapewfiV 
ture, in accordance with tccommendaiioiu of the Doard 
of External Auditors (Regulation 25); 

(b) authorization to the Scaetary General to make ex- 
gratia payments subject to such limiu as may be pre* 
scribed by the General Asrembly: any such payments 
must be reported ro the General Assembly in the ao- 
Dual accounts (Regulation 26); 

(c) authorization to the Secrcury-General lo write 
o6 certain types of losses: the amounts wricren oS muse 
be reported to the External Auditors (Regulation 27). 
"The Aceounit: Regulations 29-33-' This seaion now 

includes a closer definition of the accounts requited to be 
kept (Regulation 32) and provides for submission of 
the accounts to the External Auditors (Regulation 33)- 
"Appointment of External Auditors: Regttlalton 34: 
The provisional regulation provided that the External 
Auditors should be appointed in a manner to be de- 
tetmined by the General Assembly. The General As- 
sembly has since determined the manner of appointOKot 
in Resolution 74 (1), and that decision has been in- 
corporated into the tegulatioos. 

"Investments: Regulation 36; The regulation pro- 
posed still restricts the investment of general fund and 
working capital fund monies to short-term investments. 
It provides, however, that on the advice of the Invest- 


ments Committee ihe Secitiary-Gcnetal may maVe long- 
term investments of monies of ipccial funds »uth as 
the Stall I’cmion I'unJ. It 'ptoviJes also that income 
derived from the shoii term investments of 'J'^oiking 
Capital Fund monies shall be accounted for as miKcl- 
laneous income. 

"Reiolutioni hy Countiit uhith into/i* rxpt”*f»ti<n; 
Regulation 38: Ors the tctommcnJations of the Advisory 
Cominiiice in 1916. a regulation was introduced pro- 
vide that no Council should approve a ttsolution involv- 
ing cxpenJitute unless 11 luJ before it a report ffom the 
Sectetary General on che financial implications t>f (he 
ptoposais, togcihtf with an estimate of cost. Tliis tvgwla* 
lion hat not been, in the opinion of the AJvisotT Com- 
mittee. adequate to us purpose, and . . the regulation 
(now No. 38) has been tedtafted with the obmt of 
reitriciing unforeseen eipcndituie to mraiurcs relating 
to the matACcnance of peace and sreunty or to urgent 
ecottomK tehabiUtation.'' 

At Its 91st plenary* meeting on Scpicml>cr 23, 
19-t7, the General Assembly tefetted the question 
of financial regulations to the Fifth Committee, 
which cunsiiiercd it at its 93rd and 9-lth meetings 
on November 8 and 10 

Tlie Filtl) Committee decided that the regula- 
tions ptoposed by the SccictaryGencral and the 
Advisory Committee should be cotuidercvi pro- 
visional and not permanent. After discussing and 
voting on each regulation, the Fifth Cotiynittce 
adopted, with some amendments, the financial 
regulations as a whole. 

In conneaion with the financial ttgulatitin* the 
Fifth Committee discussed the question of 
payment of Members’ contributions in cujtcncies 
other than ilut "of the state in which the United 
Nations has its headquanen”, as provided ii» finan- 
cial tcpjiation 20. Tlic Committee finally, by ^ '"O*® 
ol 33 to 7, with 1 aibstention, dedded at its lt>2ni 
meeting on November 24, 1947, to add * P^* 
graph to the resolution approving the financial 
regulations to the elfca that, norwiiltstanding the 
terms of regulation 20, the Seaetary-GenenU be 
empowered to accept, at his disaction, and after 
consultation with the Chairman of the CotJimictee 
on Contributions, a ponion of the contributions of 
Member States for the financial year 1948 in cur- 
rencies other than United States dollars. This para- 
graph was adopted although the Secretariat 
informed the Fifth Committee that It might afford 
little assistance to countries experiencing a dollar 
shortage. *016 Sectecariat would, however, do what 
it ojuld, within the authorization granted by the 
General Assembly, to assist in meeting the diffi- 
culties caused to many Afembers by the r^oire- 
ment of paying contributions in United States 
dollars. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Ciont™ittce 
the General Assembly at its 121st plenary meeting 
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on November 20, 1947, adopted without objec* 
tion the following resolution (163(11)): 

"The General Assembly resolves 

■'1. That the following Provisional Financial Regula- 
tions be adopted in place of those adopted by the General 
Assembly at the second pact of its first session under 
resolution 80(1); 

"2. Thar, notwithstanding the terms of regulation 20 
of the Provisional Financial Regulations, the Secretary- 
General be empowered to accept, at his discretion, and 
after consultation with the Chairman of the Committee 
on Contributions, a portion of the contributions of Mem- 
ber States for the financial year 1948, in currencies other 
than United States dollars " 

. Annex 

PROVISIONAL FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
Scope and Application 

Regulation I 

These regulations are established in accordance with 
the provisions of rule 37 of the provisional rules of 
procedure and shall be cited as the Provisional Financial 
Regulations. They shall become effective as from the 
date of their approval by the General Assembly. 

Regulation 2 

These regulations shall govern the financial adminisua- 
tion of the United Nations, including the Ineetoational 
Court of Justice. 

Regulation 3 

These regulations shall apply to the financial adminis- 
tration of the specialized agencies to the extent provided 
in Agreements entered into between the specialized 
agencies and the United Nations. 

The Fn^ANOAL Year 

Regulation 4 

The financial year shall be the calendar )ear, 1 January 
to 31 December. 

The Budget 
. Regulation 3 

The Secretary-General shall submit to the tegular an- 
nual session of the General Assembly estimates for the 
following financial year. He may also submit such sup- 
plementary estimates as may be deemed necessary for 
the current financial year. 

The estimates of the International Court of Justice 
shall be prepared by the Court, in consultation with the 
Secretary-General, and shall be submitted to the General 
Assembly by the Secretary-General, together with such 
observations as hs may deem desirable. 

Regulation 6 

The estimates submitted to the General Assembly 
shall be divided into parts, sections and chapars, and 
shall be accompanied by: 

(a) A detailed statement of the estimated apeodiniie 
provided for under each chapter and each item of a 
chapter, 

(b) A statement of the estimated mlKellaneous or 
other income under appropriate headings; 

(c) An explanatory statement with regard to the ex- 
penditures proposed in connexion with any new activity 
or any extension of an existing activity; 

(d) A statement of the estimated expenditure of the 
current financial year, and the expenditure of the last 
completed financial year; 

(e) An information annex containing the budgen or 


proposed budgets of the specialized agencies, or such 
summaries thereof as the Secretary-General may deem 
appropriate and useful. 

Regulation 7 

The estimates shall be submitted to the Advisory Com- 
mitme on Administrative and Budgetary Questions (here- 
inafter referred to as the "Advisory Committee”) at least . 
twelve weeks before the opening of the annual session 
of the General Assembly. They shall be examined by 
the Advisory Committee, which shall prepare a report 
thereon. The estimates, together with the Committee's 
report, shall be transmitted to all Members at least five 
weeks before the opening of the regular session of the 
General Assembly. 

Regulation 8 

Supplementary estimates shall be submitted to the 
Advisory Committee for examination and report. 

Regulation 9 

The estimates, and the lepotts of the Advisory Com- 
mittee thereon, shall be submitted to the General As- 
sembly and referred to the Admmistracive and Budgetary 
Committee of the General Assembly for consideration and 
report to the Assembly. 

Regulation 10 * 

All appropriations shall require a two-thirds majority 
of the General Assembly in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 18, paragraph 2, of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Regulation 11 

The adoption of the budget shall constitute an au- 
thorization to the Secretary-General to incur obligations 
and make expenditures for the purposes for which ap- 
propriations have been voted and up to the amounts so 

TOt^ 

The appropriations shall be available for obligations 
in respect of goods supplied and services rendered in the 
financial year to which the approriations relate. 

The Secretary-General shall make allotments in writ- 
ing from the appropriations as voted by the General As- 
sembly and under such further sub-headings as may 
appear appropriate and necessary, before obligations are 
incurred thereunder. 

Transfers within Appropriations 

Regulation 12 

Transfers by the Secretary-General within the total 
amount appropriated under the estimates may be made 
to the extent permitted by the terms of the budget 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly. 

Availability of Appropriations at the close 
OF THE Financial Year 

Regulation 13 

Appropriations shall remain available to the extent that 
they are required to meet the outstanding obligations as 
at 31 December represented by goods supplied and serv- 
ices rendered up to and including that date. 

Regulation 14 

The balance of appropriations shall be surrendered 
in atxordance with the provisions of regulation 17. Out- 
standing obligations not represented by goods supplied 
or services rendered up to and including 31 December 
shall be a charge to the appropriations of the succeeding 
year. 

Provision of Funds 

Regulation 15 

The appropriations, subject to the adjustments to be 
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effected in accordance 'with the provisions of regulatioa 
17, shall be financed by contributions from Memben ac- 
cording to the scale of assessments determined by the 
General Assembly. Pending the receipt of such contribu- 
tions, the appropriations may be financed from the 
Working Capital Fund. 

Regulation 16 

The General Assembly shall determine the amount of 
the Working Capital Fund and any sub-divisions ibeitof. 
Regulation 17 

In the assessment of the contributions of Members, 
there shall be adjustments to the amount of the ap- 
propriations approved by the General Assembly for the 
following financial year in respect of: 

(a) Supplementary appioprutioos for which con- 
tributions have not previously been assessed on the 
Members; 

(b) Estimated miscellaneous income for the financial 
year to which the appropriations relate, 

(c) Miscellaneous income of former years for which 
credit has not previously been taken into account, and 
deficiencies in estimated income which was previously 
taken into account, 

(d) Contributions resulting from the admission of 
new Membtrs under the provisions of regulation 19, 

(e) Any balance of the appropriations of the last 
completed financial year surrendered under regulation 14 

Regulation IS 

After the General Assembly has adopted the budget 
and determined the amount of the working capital 
fund and its sub-divisions, the Secretary-General shall 

(a) Ttaiisrait all relevant documents to Membets, 

(b) Inform Members of their commitments in re- 
spect of annual contributions and of advances to the 
working capital fund, 

(c) Request them to remit their contributions and 
any advances to the working capital fund. 

Regulation 19 

New Members shall be required to make a cootnbu- 
tion fot tbe year in which they ace first admitted and 
an advance to the working capital fund, at rates n> be 
determined by the General Assembly. 

Regulation 20 

Annual contributions and advances to the working 
capital fund shall be assessed and paid in the currency 
of the State in which die United Nations has its head- 
quarters. 

Regulation 21 

Payments made by a Member shall be applied first as 
a aedic to the working capital fund and then to the 
contiibuiions due in the ordei in which the Member was 
assessed. 

Regulation 22 

States which ate not Members of die United Nations, 
but which become parties to the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, shall contribute to the expenses of 
the Court in amounts as may be determined by die Gen- 
eral Assembly. Such amounts shall be taken to account 
as miscellaneous income. 

Custody of Funds 
Regulation 23 

The Secteury-General shall designate the bank or 
banks io which the funds of the Organization shall be 
kept. 

Internal Control 
Regulation 24 
The Secretary-General shall: 


Untied Nations 

(a) Establish detailed financial rules and procedures 
io order «> ensure effective financial administration and 
die exercise of economy, 

(bj Cause an accurate record to be kept of all capiul 
acquisitions and all supplies purchased and used; 

(c> Render to the auditors widi the accounts a state- 
ment as at 31 December of the financial year concerned, 
showing the supplies in hand and the assets and liabilities 
of the Otganiiation, together with a statement of losses 
of cash, smres and other assets written off under regula- 
tion 27; 

(d) Cause all payments to be made on the basis of 
supporting vouchers and other documents which ensure 
that the services or commodities have been received and 
(hat payment has not ptevioutly been made; 

(e) Designate the officuls who may receive monies, 
incur obligations and make payments on behali of the 
United Nations; 

(f) Maintain an internal financial control which shall 
provide for an effective current examination or review 
of financial transactions m order. 

(i) To ensure the regularity of the receipt, disposal 
and custody of all funds and other financial resources 
of the Organiaation, 

(ii) To ensure the conformity of all expenditures 
with the appiopiiaiions or other financial provisions 
voted by the General Assembly, 

(ill) To obviate any uneconomic use of the xe- 
soutces of the Oiganization. 

Regulation 2} 

No coniraa, agreement or undertaking of any oatuce, 
involving a charge against tbe United Nations exceeding 
$US100 shall be entered into, or have any force or 
effect, unless: 

(a) Credits are reserved in the accounts to discharge 
any obligations which may come in course of payment in 
the financial year under such contract, agreement or 
undertaking; 

(b) The charge is a proper one against the United 
Nations; and 

(c) Proof has been provided that the service Is for 
tbe benefit of tbe United Nations and the cost thereof 
is lair and reasonable. 

The Board of Auditors shall draw the attention of 
the General Assembly to any case where, in the opinion 
of tbe Board, any charge has been imptopeily loade or 
was in any way iireguJar. 

Regulation 26 

Tbe Sectetacy-Genetal may make such ex gratia pay- 
ments as he deems to be necessary in the interests of the 
United Nations, provided that a statement of such pay 
meots shall be submitted to the General Assei^ly with 
the annual accounts. 

Regulation 27 

. The Secretary-General may, after full investigation, 
authorize the writing off of losses of cash, store* ^^d 
other assets, subject to the requirements of regulation 24 

(c). 

Regulation 28 

T«idets foe equipment, supplies and other eequite- 
mencs shall be invited by advertisement, except where 
die Secretary-General deems that, in the interest of the 
United Nations, a departure from the rule Is desirable. 

The Accounts 

Regulation 29 

The accounts of the Organization shall be kept in the 
autency of the State in which the United Nations has its 
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headquarters, provided, honevec, that the local accounts 
of branch offices may be maintained in the currency of 
the country in which they are situated. 

Regulation 3Q 

There shall be established one cash control record in 
which shall be recorded all cash receipts accruing to the 
benefit of the Organization. The cash control reconl 
shall be divided into such subsidiary receipts classifica- 
tions as may be deemed necessary. 

Regulation 31 

Cash shall be deposited in one or more bank accounts 
as required; branch accounts, or special funds which in- 
volve a separation of cash assets, shall be established as 
charges to the cash control record under appropriate 
regulations as to objects, purposes and limitations of 
such accounts and funds. 

Regulation 32 

The accounts shall consist of: 

(a) Budget accounts showing: 

(i) Original appropriations; 

(u) Appropriations after modification by any trans- 
fers, carried out in accordance with the provbions of 
regulation 12, 

(lit) Credits, if any, other than appropriations made 
available by the General Assembly, 

<iv) Allounents made; 

(v) Obligations incurred; 

(vi) Expendicutes. 

(b) A cash account showing all cash receiptt and 
actual disbursements made; 

(c) Separate accounts for the Working Capital Fund, 
its sub-funds, and any ocher fund which may be es- 
tablished; 

(d) Property records showing: 

(i) Capit^ acquuitions and disposals; 

(ii) Equipment and supplies purchased, used and 
on hand. 

(e) Such records as will provide for a statement of 
assets and liabilities for each fund at 31 December of 
each financial year. 

Regulation 33 

The accounts shall be submitted by the Secretaty- 
General to the Board of Auditors by 31 March follow- 
ing the end of the financial year. 

AppoitrrMCNT OF External AuorroRS 

Regulation 34 

A board of three auditors, each of whom diall be the 
Auditor-General (or officer holding equivalent tide) of 
a Member Government, shall be appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly as External Auditors of the accounts of 
the United Nations and of such specialized agencies as 
shall have agreed theieta The appointments shall be 
made in the following manner, and subject to the follow- 
ing provisions: 

(a) In 1947, and every year thereafter, the General 
Assembly at its regular session shall appoint an auditor 
to take office from 1 July of the following year and to 
serve for a period of three years; 

(b) The auditors in office shall coosticuie the Board 
of Auditon, which shall elect its own Chairman and 
adopt Its own rules of procedure; 

(c) The Board, subject to the budgetary provision 
made by the General Assembly for the cost of audit, 
after consultation with the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions relative to the scope 


of the audit, may conduct the audit, subject to the provi- 
sions of this regulation, in such manner as it thinks fit 
and may engage commercial public auditors of interna- 
tional repute; 

(d) If any member of the Board ceases to hold the 
national office described in the opening paragraph of this 
regulation, he shall be replaced by his successor in the 
national office described; 

(e) The Board of Auditors shall submit its report, 
together with the certified accounts and such other state- 
ments as it thinks necessary, to the General Assembly to 
be available to the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions not later than 1 June fol- 
lowing the end of the financial year to which the ac- 
counts relate. The Advisory Committee shall forward 
to the General Assembly its comments, if any, on the 
audit report; 

(f) llie audit shall be carried out by the Board of 
Auditors subject to the requirements of the General As- 
sembly as established by resolution thereof. 

Trust and other Special Funds 
Regulation 33 

Appropriate separate accounu shall be maintained for 
trust funds and other special funds for the purpose of 
accounting for unclaimed monies, and monies received 
and held in suspense, and for projects where the trans- 
actions involve a cycle of operations. The purpose and 
limits of each trust or other special fund established shall 
be clearly defined by the appropriate authority. 

Investments 
Regulation 36 

The Seuetary-General may make short-term invest- 
oents of monies which are not needed for immediate xe- 
quiremenu and shall inform the Advisory Committee 
periodically of the investments which he has made. Not- 
withstanding these provisions, the Secretary-General may 
make long term investments on account of the Joint 
Staff Pension Scheme on the advice of the Investments 
Committee, established under the Provisional Regula- 
tions for the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Scheme, 
and in tespect of the Library Endowment and other 
special funds. 

Regulation 37 

Income from mvestments of the Working Capital 
Fund shall be accounted for as miscellaneous income. 

Income from investments of the Staff Provident Fund 
shall be credited to the Pension Fund. 

CouNOL Resolutions involving United Nations 
Expenditures 
Regulation 38 

No resolution involving expenditure from the United 
Nations funds shall be approved by a Council unless 
the Council has before it a report from the Secretary- 
General on the financial implications of the proposals 
and an estimate of the costs involved in the specific 
proposaJ. 

Where, in the opinion of the Secretary-General, the 
proposed expenditure cannot be made from the existing 
appropriations, it shall not be incurred until the General 
Assembly has made the necessary appropriations unless 
the Secretary-General cenifies that provision can be made 
under the condicions of the rcsoluuons of the General 
Assembly relaiing to unforeseen and extraordinary ex- 
penses and the Working Capiul Fund. 
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b. Tax Equalization 

, During the first part of its first session the Gen- 
eral Assembly agreed that in order to achieve 
equity among hfembers and equality among per- 
sonnel of the organization, it was indispensable 
that hfembers should exempt from national taxa- 
tion the salaries and allowances paid by the organ- 
iMtion. Pending such aaion being taken by 
Members, the General Assembly authorized the 
Secretary-General to reimburse staff members who 
were r^uired to pay taxation on remuneration 
received from the organizatioa At the same time 
It requested the Secretary-General to submit to the 
second part of the first session recommendations 
regarding a staff contributions plan 
During .he second part of its first session tfte 
General Assembly requested Members which had 
not yet completely exempted from taxation salaries 
and aUowances paid out of the budget of the 
^ganira.ion to talte early action m the matter. 
nc Assemb y referred the question of a staff ton. 
mbutions plan to the Advisory Committee on 
Adimmsttative and Budgetary Questions, auffiotk. 

S'“«“7'Goneral to submit 

Sblj 

men'dJl'”'' j Sectetary-Genetal tecom- 
mended to the Advtsoty Committee that decisions’ 

be Jeferl'^r”” -f ■“ ‘'“®,"“«i>=utioas plan should 
be defett^ until it was known whether the Con- 

from nattonal raxation on .he salaries of Unhed 
States ettren, serving as staff members in 
b gantrartoa The Advisory Comminee reques S 

As«mbly a repom on rhe action taken by Member 
S “ “empring^ 

“crnv/'°T°‘?“'' and tdlow- 

aoM paid our by .he United Nations budget. 

The Advisory &mmit.ce iuclf repotted to the 
A^mbly (A/SPl!) on September 24, 1947 that 
n had reached .he conduslJn .ha. a srk Sbt 

cauX P""aiple, bur that be. 

caua of mhetent diiriculties the plan should not 
be introduced immediately. 

Among the advantages which the Advisory 
Committee believed such a plan would yield wete- 

Ibl AthlT'“ f “•■'■““I 

“htr lew™ aiacnng tuatlf ttinn and at dilf„e„t 

-M'eXr ■ 


(e) Under certain conditions, achievement of a gteater 
degtee of equity among Members; 

(f) Elimination of special provision for tax reim- 
bunement, a provision which the General Assembly 
might be unwilling to continue indefinitely. 

The Advisory Committee stressed, however, that 
introduction of the plan would not remove the 
urgent need for Members to exempt salaries of 
s^ members from national taxatioa Such exemp- 
tion, the Co mm ittee believed, was necessary not 
only to achieve equity among Members, but to 
emphasize the international character of the staff. 
If a staff contributions scheme were to be put into 
effect it was essential, in order to ensure equality 
among staff members, that Member Governments 
which had not yet granted exemption from na- 
tional taxation should at least give relief from 
double taxation. 

The Advisory Committee made the following 
recommendations concerning the application of a 
staff contributions scheme: 

(a) Internal taxation should apply only to salaries 

allowance (if any) and to any pension- 
able allowances which may be in payment. It should 
not apply to allowances which ate intended to compen- 
sate for specific expenses— for example, travel expenses, 
installation grants or allowances. 

(b) A Simple scheme of personal exemptions (for 
example, for dependanu) should be evolved, but no 
other exemptions should be allowed. 

. taxation should be graduated so that 

IB iniudcDte would weigh more heavily on the higher 
than the loner salary levels. 

(d) Tax rates should be determined by specific reso- 
lution of the General Assembly. 

(e) Revenue derived from the tax scheme should be 
applied as an appropriation in aid of the budget. 

The Advisory Committee recommended that the. 
Genera] Assembly should ask the Secretary-General 
to prepare, for the 1948 regular session of the 
General Assembly, a detailed plan for a staff con- 
irilmtions plan with a view to having the plan 
ready for mtroduaion at an appropriate time. The 
plan should be accompanied by an estimate of the 
cost of Its operatioa 

In accordanci: with the Advisoiy CommittKS 
requmt the Sectetary.General submitted to the 
second session of the Gcnetal Assembly a repoit 
on tnn statM of income lax exemption by Member 
Stares A/CV155). In this report the Secretary- 
Genci^ stated, lercr alU, that nationals of only 
three M^bets had applied for tax reimbursemen. 
under ihc refund provision: United Stales, 
United Kingdom and Canadx The largest disburse- 
ment had been on account of United Slates income 
^ approximately $263,000 to date (Oaobet 1, 
United Kingdom tax reimbursement had 
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been mainly through the London office, and only 
about twelve Canadians had requested tax refunds, 
although more applications were expected. 

The Secretary-General reported that the status 
of income tax exemption had changed little since 
the second part of the first session of the General 
Assembly. The position of staff members residing 
or serving outside their home countries, he stated, 
was generally satisfactory. The main problem still 
was to obtain exemption for staff members main- 
taining residence or serving in their home coun- 
tries, particularly the United States, since a large 
proportion of the staff of United States citizenship 
was employed in the United States. 

The Secretary-General informed the Assembly 
further that the following fourteen states had de- 
posited with him their instruments of accession to 
the Convention on Privileges and Immunities of 
the United Nations, Article V, Section 18 (b), of 
which provides exemption from taxation for sal- 
aries and emoluments paid to officials of the United 
Nations (except locally recruited hourly-rate 
workers) : 

United Kingdom, September 17, 1946 
Dominican Republic, March 7, 1947 
Liberia, March 14, 1^47 
Iran, £{ay 8, 1947 
Honduras, May l6, 1947 
Panama, May 27, 1947 
Guatemala, July 7, 1947 
El Salvador, July 9, 1947 
Ethiopia, July 22, 1947 
Haiti, August 6. 1947 
France, August 18, 1947 
Norway, August 18, 1947 
Sweden, August 28, 1947 
Afghanistan, September 5, 1947 

As regards aaion by the United States, although 
the House of Representatives of Congress had not 
taken final action on the Convention, the Senate 
had approved it with a reservation in respect of 
Article V, Section 18 (b), insofar as that seaion 
might apply to United States nationals. The Sec- 
retary-General reported that in view of this, he had 
on September 5, 1947, addressed a communication 
to the United States permanent representative pro- 
posing for the consideration of his Government 
that, should the Convention be acceded to by the 
United States with the reservation mentioned 
above, the United States agree to have its contribu- 
tion to the budget of the United Nations increased 
by the expense incurred by the United Nations 
through the reimbursement of United States in- 
come tax. The United States permanent representa- 
tive had replied on September 13, 1947, that the 
United States delegation could not accept a proce- 
dure which would accomplish indirealy an exemp- 


tion from taxation which only the United States 
Congress itself could authorize. 

The Fifth Committee of the General Assembly 
considered the question of tax equalization in con- 
nection with the 1948 budget estimates, which 
included an item of $500,000 for reimbursement 
of national income tax payments by staff members. 

At the 72nd and 73rd meeting of the Fifth 
Committee on October 22 and 23 a number of 
proposals were submitted (A/C5/W.31). The 
representative of the U.S.S.R, proposed the deletion 
from the budget of the $500,000 item for tax 
reimbursement. The Ukrainian S.S.R. proposed 
that, besides deleting this sum, the sum paid by the 
United Nations in 1946 and 1947 on account of 
tax reimbursement should be repaid by the govern- 
ments which had failed to exempt their nationals 
from income tax on United Nations salaries and 
allowances. France proposed to reduce the figure 
of $500,000 to $250,000 so that tax reimburse- 
ments rould be continued for the first half of 1948, 
but not thereafter. 

The representative of Belgium proposed a reso- 
lution to the effect that the 1948 budget should 
include a aedic permitting the reimbursement of 
officiab for national income taxes they would have 
to pay. The sum equivalent to the reimbursement 
thus made, should, however, be added to the sum 
of contribution to the United Nations budget due 
from Members whose nationals m the service of 
^the organization had been obliged to pay income 
tax« on the salaries and allovrances paid by the 
United Nations. 

Finally a proposal of the Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee provided that a staff contribu- 
tions scheme, effeaive July 1948, should be mtro- 
duced, in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee. All United Nations staff 
members would, under the plan, pay taxation from 
their salary to the Unit^ Nations. The total 
amount thus levied, it was proposed, should at 
least equal any additional expenditure which might 
be incurred in converting sdaries to a gross basis. 
Furthermore, Members which had not yet granted 
income tax exemption to their oatlooab employed 
by the United Nations should be requested to 
grant relief from double taxation. 

Those supporting the Belgian proposal, which 
included the representatives of the United King- 
dom, Syria, Poland and India, maintained that 
under the tax reimbursement system currently in 
effect the organization was actually subsidizing 
those Members which had failed to give tax 
exemption to their nationals, since contributions 
of such Members were abated by the amount of 
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relmbuisemenc. There was no reason, it was stated, 
why some Members should contribute to the na- 
tional revenue of other Members. Those Members 
which had not exempted their nationals should pay 
a proportional part of the amount needed for tax 
reimbursement, in addition to their regular a>n- 
tributions to the United Nations budget . 

Opposing the Belgian draft resolution, the rep- 
resentative of the United Stares said that Jt 
amounted indirectly to tax exemption and would 
not be acceptable to Congress which would not 
sanction the creation of a tax-ptivileged group of 
Its own nationals. The United States representarive 
favored a staff contributions scheme, although he 
stated that he could not give an assurance that 
United States citizens would be relieved from 
double taxation. The representatives of Denmark, 
Australia and EL Salvador likewise expressed them- 
selves in favor of a staff contributions scheme. 

In opposition to a staff contnbucions scheme, 
the representative of Belgium maintained that 
taxes could be levied only by a public authority. 
The United Nations, however, was an employer, 
and not a public authority, and as such had no 
right to impose a levy on the emoluments of its 
personnel. It was understood, he stated further, 
that net salaries would remain unchanged. Hence, 
as 3 £rst step, certain amounts would be added to 
the existing figures of salaries, m order to arrive at 
nominal salaries from which the same amounts 
would be deducted by way of tax. It was therefore 
a question of an entirely ficticious operation in- 
volving adminUttative complications that would 
not be inconsiderable. The public, on the other 
hand, would understand only one thing, namely 
chat the figures of nominal salaries stowed ap- 
preciably higher amounts than in the past. This, 
the representative of Belgium asserted, would 
create a deplorable impression. 

The representative of Poland opposed a staff 
contributions sdiemc on the ground that it would 
increase the budget of the United Nations and 
viould mean increased contributions by Member 
States. 

Ac its 74ch meeting on October 23 the Fifth 
Committee rejected by a vote of 29 to 6, with 9 
abstentions, the Ukrainian proposal and by a vote 
of 30 to 7, with 7 abstentions, the U^.S.R. pro- 
posal. The Frendi proposal was rejeaed by a vote 
of 29 to 1, with 3 abstentions. The Committee then 
adopted the Belgian resolution by a vote of 29 to 
12, with 6 abstentions, and approved tlie budget 
item of $500,000 for tax reimbursement by a vote 
of 39 to 4, with 3 abstentions. 

After the adoption of the Belgian resolution 


there was considerable discussion as to its applica- 
tion. At the 75th meeting of the Fifth Committee 
on October 24 the Assistant Secretary-General for 
Administrative and Financial Services stated that 
in the Secretariat’s opinion the last paragraph of 
the Belgian resolution (concerning repayment of 
amnnnfs needed for tax reimbursement by Govern- 
ments whidi had failed to exempt their nationals 
from income tax) could not be implemented until 
1949, as the total amount of reimbursements made 
would not be known till then. A number of repre- 
sentatives maintained that in view of the faa that 
the Fifth Committee had projected its decision into 
1949 the last paragraph of the Belgian resolution 
was invalid, as subsequent sessions of the Assembly 
could not be bound by such a decision, which did 
not relate solely to the budget estimates tor 1948. 
Other reptesetitatives maintained that the cesolu- 
tion applied to 1948 and that the decision of the 
Committee should be upheld. A U.S.S R. proposal 
chat the Comnnutee proceed to the next item on 
the agenda was, however, defeated by a vote of 29 
to 10, with 6 abstentions. A proposal by the rep- 
resentatives of Poland and the Ukrainian S.SR. to 
refer the question of the validity of the Belgian 
resolution to the Sixth Committee was rejected by 
a vote of 22 to 12, with 9 abstentions. A proposal 
by the representarive of Panama to establish a sub- 
committee of the Fifth Committee to consider the 
legal aspect of the question was likewise rejected 
by a vote of 19 to 8, with 12 abstentions. The Fifth 
Committee by a vote of 23 to 11, with 10 absten- 
tions, finally adopted a Canadian proposal to re- 
consider the entire problem. 

At the 86th meeting of the Fifth Committee on 
November 4, 1947, the Rapporteur proposed a 
draft resolution (A/C.5/192) which provided that 
the Assembly should request Members which had 
not ratified the Convention on Privileges and 
Immunities to exempt their nationals employed by 
the United Nations from national income taxes. 
The Secretary-General should be requested to pre- 
pare and submit to the next session of the General 
Assembly a staff contributions plan in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. Pending the granting of tax exemption. 
Members were to be requested to grant relief from 
double taxation to their nationals employed by the 
United Nations. Tax reimbursement was to con- 
tinue until the end of 1948, but no reimbursement 
was to be made to staff members with respect to 
taxes paid on salaries and allowances received after 
December 31, 1948. 

A number of amendments to the Rapporteurs 
proposal were put fortvard by the representatives 
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of France, Guatemala, Belgium and China and by 
the Chairman of the Advisory Committee. As a 
result, the suggested draft resolution was voted 
paragraph by paragraph, certain of the amend- 
ments being accepted. The resolution as a whole, 
as amended, was approved by a vote of 25 to 1, 
with 18 abstentions. The Chairman ruled that this 
resolution superseded the resolution adopted at the 
74th meeting on Oaober 23. 

Ac its 121st plenary meeting on November 20 
the General Assembly adopted without objection 
the resolution recommended by the Fifth Com- 
mittee, the text of which follows (160(II) ): 

"The General As:embly, 

"Reaffirming the pnnaples set forth in the Cooven- 
tioQ OQ the Privileges and Immunities of the United 
Nations'®* and in resolutions 13 (1)“* and 78 (I)“® 
adopted at the two parts of the hrst session of the General 
Assembly with respect to taxation; 

"Considering that in order to achieve both equity 
among the Member States and equality among the staff 
members of the Organization, Member States should 
exempt from national income taxation salaries and al- 
lowances paid by the United Nations, and 

"Noting that cetuin Membecs have not yet esnbUshed 
this exemption, 

"Resolves; 

*T. That Members which have not acceded to the 
Convention on Privileges and Immunities are requested 
to talfg the necessary legislauve aaion to do so in order 
to exempt their nationals employed by the United Na- 
tions from national income taxation; 

"2. That the Secretary-General u requested to prepare 
and submit to the next regular session of the General 
Assembly a Staff Contributions Plan in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Advisory Committee (docu- 
ment A/396); 

''3. That, pending granting tax exemption, Members 
are requested to grant relief from double taxacioo to 
theit nationals employed by the United Nations; 

”4. That the Secretary-General is invited to omit from 
all future personnel contracts any clause which binds the 
Organization to refund national income taxation la the 
absence of annual authorization by the General Assembly; 

"5. That, in order to achieve equality among staff 
members, the Secretary-General is authorized to reim- 
burse staff members for national taxes paid on salaries 
and allowances received from the United Nations dnrmg 
the years 1946, 1947, and 1948, and 

"6. That the Secretary-General is requested to sub- 
mit a report to the next regular session of the General 
Assembly on the action taken under this resolution." 

i. Provisional Staff Regulations and 
Staff Rules 

On February 13, 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted provisional staff regulations (resolution 
13(1) ). To implement these regulations the Sec- 
retary-General was to issue staff rules, submitting 
an annual report to the General Assembly on such 
rules as he might have made (staff regulation 29). 


The General Assembly transmitted to the Secretary- 
General draft provisional staff rules which had 
been drawn up by the Preparatory Commission 
(Chapter VIII, Section IV, of the Report of the 
Preparatory Commission).^®® 

The Secretary-General, accordingly, submitted to 
the sea)nd regular session of the General Assembly 
a report (A/435) on the staff rules which had 
been issued to implement the staff regulations. 
These staff rules, the Secretary-General reported, 
were based, in the main, on the rules recommended 
by the Preparatory Commission. The principal 
changes, which had been introduced in the light 
of experience, pertained to leave, the Provident 
Fund and notice of resignation. The Secretary- 
General concluded that the staff rules, issued in the 
form of Secretary-General’s Bulletins, had on the 
whole been found satisfactory. He recommended, 
however, that the rules should not be made perma- 
nent until further experience had been gained. 

The Fifth Committee, to which the General 
Assembly at its 91st plenary meeting on September 
23 refereed the question of staff rules, took note of 
the roles transmitted by the Secretary-GeneraL At 
the suggestion of the representatives of Belgium 
and Canada, the Committee recommended (A/488) 
that the General Assembly should request the 
Secretary-General to present, four months prior to 
the third regular session of the General Aatembly, 
a codification of staff rules for the information of 
the Assembly.^®^ (A comprehensive set of staff 
roles was issued on June 25, 1948 (SGB/81), to 
take effca on July 1, 1948. ) 

The following questions were discussed in detail 
in connection with the staff regulations and staff 
rules: 

(1) Children’s Allotvaiices and Education Grants 

Od December 15, 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted (resolution 82(I)C), as an addition to 
the staff regulations, with effect from January 1, 
1947, provisions relating to children's allowances 
and education grants. Every full-time member of 
the staff, under these provisions, was entitled to a 
children’s allowance of $144 per annum in respect 

“"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
100-3. 

pp. 83-92 
p. 225. 

**"See Yearbook of the Untied Nations, 1946—47, pp. 
85-88. 

’•"See text of the resolution, p 177 

“On September 1, 1948, an Administrative Manual 
was established as the official medium for the issuance of 
admioistrative policies, instructions and procedures. 
Voliuoe 2 of the Manual is concerned with personnel 
qnatloos. 
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of each child, and each full-time staff member em- 
ployed in a country other than his home country 
was entitled to an education grant of $144 per 
annum for each child in full-time attendance at a 
school or university in his home country- In addi- 
tion, the United Nations was to pay, once a year, 
travelling expenses of each child to and from his 
home country.^®® 

The Secretary-General recommended (A/C5/- 
153) to the second session of the General Assem- 
bly that the children’s allowances and education 
giants be increased from $144 to $200. In the case 
of the cliildren's allowance, the Secretary-General 
stated that the increase was to take into account the 
normal effect of income taxes for persons with 
dependent cliUdren as compared with chose with- 
out childrea As regards the education grant, the 
Secretary-General stated that the sum of $144 pet 
annum was deemed to be inadequate to offset the 
extra board and lodging expenses of the child liv- 
ing away from his family. The Secretary-General 
also proposed, as an alternative provision, that 
should a staff member elect to send hts children to 
special national schools in the area where he was 
serving, including interoacional schools organized 
for children of United Nations staff members, the 
United Nations should pay for such a child one 
Italf of the cost of tuition up to a maximum of 
$400 for eacli scholastic year. The proposed max- 
imum of $400 took into account the faa that 
special national schools were private institutions 
and iiad accordingly higher tuition rates. 

The Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questvons apjtoved, cba coictesse of tive 
children's allowance and education grant from 
$144 to $200 (A/336). As regards the alternative 
proposal in connection with education grants, the 
Advisory Conunittec recommended that the Secre- 
tary-General should be authorized to pay in the 
case of children attending special national sdiools 
in the area where a staff member was serving, an 
allowance equal to the difference between the cost 
of education at the special national schools and the 
cost of a comparable United States school, pro- 
vided that the allowance did not exceed $200, 
Children should be eligible for this allowance only, 
the Advisory Committee recommended, if there 
was a valid reason why they should not attend 
school in their home country, eg., if they were 
under clescn years of age 
At its 76th meeting on Oaober 24, 1947, the 
Fifth Committee adopted the recommendation that 
the cliildren's allowance and education grants be 
increased from $144 to $200. Tlie vote on the 
increase in the children's allowance was 33 to 2, 


with 5 absteiitions. The proposal to iricrease the 
education grant (A/C5/153) was adapted by a 
vote of 30 to 1, with 9 abstentions, after the 
Committee had, by a vote of 25 to 7» 'whh 10 
abscentmns, rejected a United States or;d proposal 
that education grants and related travel should be 
maintained on the existing basis in 19^8. As re- 
gards allowances for children attending special 
national schools^ in the area where a staff member 
is serving, the Fifth Committee, by a vote of 29 to 
9, with 5 abstentions, adopted the Advisory Com- 
mittee's recommendations in preference to the 
Secretary-General's proposal.^^® 

(21 Expatr/alion Allowance 

In Its resolution 13(1) of February 13, 1946, 
concerning classifications, salaries and ^owances, 
the General Assembly instructed the Secretary- 
General that in determining salaries for the several 
grades he should take into account, mt4f dia, the 
additional expense whicli a large proporftoti of the 
staff will incur by living away from tlieir own 
country. 

Accordingly, the Secretary-General, oA June 16, 
1947, established a temporary system of expatria- 
tion allowances. In the 1948 budget estitnates, the 
Secretary-General, however, made provision for the 
payment of expatriation allowances on i continu- 
ing basis. 

The Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, in its report on the 1943 
budget estimates (A/336), expressed the view 
tliat United Nations conditions of service already 
compevfiasssi in measuse fox t.hn disad- 

vantages of expatriation. The Advisory Committee 
ihctefote recommended drat the General Assembly 
should not make the expatriation alloWJUice per- 
manent. The General Assembly should accept the 
allowance for 1948. If it should decide to make 
the expatriation allowance a permanent of 
the allowance struemte, the Advisory Committee 
would in any case suggest that no staff member 
should receive the allowance after completing two 
years of service. 

Tlie Fifth Committee discussed the question of 
expatriation allowance at its 76th meeting on 
October 24. The Assistant Sccretaty-Geoctal in 
charge of Administrative and Financial Services 
stated that the Secretary-General was not in agree- 
itient with the views of the Advisory COtnmittee. 
Some discrimination in favor of non-Am^tieans, he 

***506 Ytatbook of the United Nations, 1946—^7, pp- 
227. 233. , , 

“See p. 177, for i«c of ilie icsoluiion aod for test ot 
revised regulations. 
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stated, was desirable if the international charaaet 
of the Secretariat was to be maintained. Not only 
did they incur expenses in the process of adjusting 
themselves to foreign ways of life, but they suf- 
fered a continuing penalty in the loss of profes- 
sional or business contaas and, in some cases, 
through the need to maintain a home in their own 
country. 

A number of representatives supported the 
Secretary-Vjeneral's point of view that the allow- 
ance formed part of the salary, and that to limit it 
to two years would mcrease the difficulty of 
recruiting an international staff. Those favoring the 
Advisory Committee's recommendations stressed 
the economy that would result from a limited 
application of the expatriation allowance. 

By a vote of 19 to 10, with 5 abstentions, the 
Fifth Committee adopted an Australian proposal 
that the Secretary-General should be invited to 
submit, for the information of the Fifth Commit- 
tee, first, a revised staff rule, providing that no staff 
member should receive the expatriation alfowance 
after the completion of two years of service and, 
second, a revised appropriatioa 

In response to the Committee’s request, the 
Secretary-General submitted a report (A/C5/- 
199 )« in which be stated, inter alia, that the only 
allowances affecting expatriation were the educa- 
tion grant and the home leave provisions. Neither 
of these, the Secretary-General stated, took account 
of many expenses and disadvantages of staff mem- 
bers living in a foreign country. In addition, be 
stated, there was the difficulty of persuading com- 
petent individuals to leave their home country and 
professional ties for service abroad. The Seaetary- 
General’s report therefore concluded that "as a 
matter of equity to staff members and as a discinct 
aid to recruiting an international staff in the 
Secretariat, it is again recommended that the ex- 
patriation allowance be approved as a permanent 
feature ofthe United Nations salary and allowance 
system and not restriaed to the first two years of 
employment with the United Nations”. 

After some discussion in which some representa- 
tives urged that the Seaetary-General’s recom- 
mendation should be accepted, the Chairman ruled 
that the payment of expatriation allowances lim- 
ited to two years had been decided by its action at 
the 76th meeting. Appropriate budgetary action, 
giving effect to tliis ruling, was taken at the 98th 
meeting of the Fifth Committee. 

(3) Home Leave 

Regulation 25 of the provisional staff regula- 
tions adopted by the General Assembly on Febru- 


ary 13, 1946, authorized the Secretary-General to 
define conditions under which members of the 
staff, and in appropriate cases their wives and 
dependent children, should receive travel expenses 
to and from the place recognized as their home at 
the time of initial appointment. 

On the basis of the draft staff rules drawn up 
by the Preparatory Commission, the Secretary- 
Gener^ in July 1946 issues rules regarding home 
leave, which provided that all staff members except 
those who were citizens of the country in which 
they worked, are to be allowed every second year 
home leave consisting of ten working days plus 
actual travelling time by an approved route to and 
from the place recognized as their home at the 
rime of appointment. The rules were subsequently 
extended to cover staff members whose home is in 
the country where they are employed. Such staff 
members are allowed actual traveling time, but not 
the additional ten days leave. In all cases of home 
leave the United Nations pays the fares of staff 
members and dependents, who also receive sub- 
sistence allowance while in transit. The Adminis- 
tcation estimated (A/318) that 1522 staff mem- 
bers would be eligible for home leave in 1948 and 
included a total of $1,784385 in the 1948 budget 
estimates*’^ to cover the cost of the journeys of 
these staff members and their dependents. 

'The Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions in its report on the 1948 
budget estimates (A/336, pp. 13-14) recom- 
mended that the rules governing home leave 
should be substantially revised. It expressed the 
view that both on administrative and budgetary 
grounds they were too favorable and that the 
Secretary-General should give consideration, for 
example, to extending the qualifying period of 
service. 

At the 72nd meeting of the Fifth Committee the 
representative of Canada proposed (A/C5/W.45) 
diat the Fifth Committee should request the Secre- 
tary-General to revise the staff rules to the effea 
that home leave would be granted every three 
year^ that subsistence allowance would not be 
paid during the term of such leave and that, the 
Secterary-General should submit a paper giving a 
statement of the existing regulations together with 
his proposed revisions. 

Representatives opposing the Canadian proposal 
stated that the terms of appointment of staff mem- 
bers presumably specified the conditions of home 
leave and that it would therefore be unfair if any 
revision came into effect in 1948. 'They also urged 

mjj 

,727.483 according to later revised estinutes. 
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that home leave v/as important in maintaimog 
concaa with other countries and in preserving the 
international charaaer of the Seaetariat. 

In response to the Canadian representative's 
proposal, the Secretary-General submitted a report 
{A/C5/204) giving detailed information a)n- 
cerning the staff rules governing home leave and 
also including a statement of the estimated budget- 
ary effea of the Canadian proposal If home leave 
were to be granted every three years instead of 
every two years, the Secretary-General stated, the 
cost to the United Nations in 1948 would be rela- 
tively small ($25,000 to $50,000) since the only 
staff members eligible for home leave in 1948 
would be those who served with the organiaation 
m London in 1945. Thereafter, the Secretary- 
General, on the basis of an assumed staff strength 
of 3450, estimated that the annual cost of home 
leave on a three-year basis would be approximately 
$740,000 as compared with an annual cost of 
$1,110,000 for home leave every two years, le., 
$370,000 less. 

At the 95th meeting of the Fifth Committee on 
November 13, the representative of New Zealand 
orally proposed as a compromise measure that 
home leave should be granted every two and one- 
half years. This proposal was tejeaed by a vote of 
20 to 6, with 11 abstentions. The Fifth Committee 
then rejected by a vote of 20 to 15, with 4 absten- 
tions, the Canadian proposal for home leave every 
three years. 

( 4 ) Age of Retirement 

Regulation 20 of the provisional staff regula- 
tions adopted by the General Assembly on Feb- 
mary 13, 1946, provides that the normal age of 
retirement for members of the staff should be 60 
years. In exceptional circumstances the Secretary- 
General might extend this age limit to 65 years, 
if it would be in the Interest of the United Nations 
to do so. 

The Secretary-General recommended to the sec- 
ond session of the General Assembly that the age 
of retirement be raised from 60 to 65 years 
(A/C5/165). Under present condition^ the 
Secretary-General stated, 60 years of age did not 
represent the conclusion of die active working life 
of an individual The organization would therefore 
lose uained staff who, in addition to their profes- 
sional qualifications, had gained experience in inter- 
national administration and outlook. The Secretary- 
General also pointed out that the effect of a revised 
letlrement age on the pension scheme would be 
that more satisfaaory pensions could be provided, 
panicularly for short service staff entering die 


United Nations at an advanced age, of whom there 
were considerable numbers at the early period of 
the organization’s growth. 

The Fifth Committee referred the Seaetary- 
Geoeral's recommendations to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 
In its report to the Fifth Committee ( A/C.5/202) 
the Advisory Committee stated that it doubted the 
desirability of the proposed change. In its view 
the present regulations enabled the Seaetary- 
General to retain in employment after the age of 
60 any staff member whose exceptional capabilities 
made his retention desirable m the interest of the 
organization. The proposed change would have the 
disadvantage of slowing up the rate of promotion, 
which, the Advisory Committee stated, in an inter- 
national organization was likely m any case to be 
comparatively slow. 

'The Advisory Committee therefore recom- 
mended that retention of a staff member beyond 
the age of 60 should continue tef be at the 
disaetion of the Secretaxy-GeneraL 

The Fifth Committee approved the Advisory 
Committee’s recommendation at its 90th meeting 
on November 7, 1947. 

( 5 ) Termination of Appointment 

Regulation 21 of the provisional staff regula- 
tions adopted by the General Assembly on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1946, provided that ‘The Secretary- 
General may terminate the appointment of a 
member of the staff if the necessities of the service 
require the abolition of the post or a reduaion of 
the staff, or if the services of the individual con- 
cerned prove unsatisfactory”. 

The Seaetary-General considered that the inten- 
tions of the Assembly relating to the appointment 
of short-term staff had not been clearly stated. The 
regulation, if taken by itself, might be held to 
imply that the Secretary-General could not ter- 
minate the appointment of a staff member holding 
a short-term appointment for any reason other than 
abolition of the post, reduction in staff or inef- 
ficiency. The Secretary-General therefore proposed 
to die second session of the General Assembly that 
the text of the regulation be revised and submitted 
an amended draft regulation {A/C5/165). 

The Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions approved the Secretary-Gen- 
eral's recommendations, and the Fifth Committee 
at its 92nd meeting on November 10 adopted 
revised regulations regarding the termination of 
appointments. 

Ac its 121st plenary meeting on November 20, 
1S^7, the -General Assembly approved the Fifth 
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Committee’s report (A/488) conceraiog the ques- 
tion of staff rules and regulations and on fhe 
Committee’s recommendations adopted the follow- 
ing resolution (I6l (11) ) : 

"Ths General Assembly 

"Takes note of the report of the Secrctary-Gen<ral 
on the staff rules and amendments thereto which he 
had promulgated to implement the Provisional Staff 
Regulations (document A/435); 

"Requests the Secretary-General to present, four 
months prior to the third regular session of the General 
Assembly, a codification of the staff rules for the informa- 
tion of the Assembly; 

"Resohes that the Provisional Staff Regulations re- 
lating to children's allowances and education grants 
(regulations 30, 31, 32, 33 and 34) he cancelled and 
supeneded, with effect from 1 January 1948, by the 
amended regulations contained m Annex A, and 

"Resohes that the Provisional Staff Regulations 
relating to appointment, probation and promotion be 
amended by the addition of regulation 12 A and that 
regulation 21 be revised, as contained in Annex B.** 
ANNEX A. STAFF REGULATIONS 
XIL Children's Allowances and Education 
Grants 
Regulation 30 

As from 1 January 1948, full-time members of the 
staff, with the exception of those specifically excluded 
by resolution of the General Assembly, shall be entitled 
to a children's allowance of $US200 per annum in re- 
spect to each child under the age of sixteen years, if 
the child is in full-time attendance at a school or a 
university (or similar educational institution), under the 
age of eighteen or twenty-two years respeaively; pro- 
vided that, if both parents are members of the staff of 
the United Nations, only one allowance will be paid In 
respect of each of their children, and provided further 
ffiat, where the Secretary-General deems it advisable, oo 
allowance or an allowance of an amount other than 
$US200 may be paid under special circumstances, as 
for example, short-tetm assignments ot assignments at 
duty stations where the levels of United Nations salary 
scales are fixed at levels varying from the Headquarters 
scale. 

Regulation 31 

The allowance shall continue to be payable in respect 
of his children to a full-time member of the staff who 
becomes entitled under the United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Fund Regulations to a retirement or a disability 
benefit and to a widow if in receipt of a widow benefit. 

Regulation 32 

Upon the death of a member of the staff who receives 
a children’s allowance under these regulations, and fol- 
lowing the death of the other patent, there shall be paid 
to the legal guatdian of each child an allowance of 
3US400, or such other appropriate amount as may be 
fixed by the United Nations Staff Pension Committee, 
having regard to the further proviso in regulation 30- 

Regulation 33 

Each full-time member of die staff, widi the exceptioa 
of those specifically excluded by a resolution of the 
General Assembly, entitled to receive a children’s al- 
lowance under regulation 30, who is employed by the 
United Nations in a country other than his own country 


as specified in his letter of appointment, shall be en- 
titled to the following education grant: 

(a) The sum of $US200 per annum for each child, 
in tespecr of whom a children's allowance is payable, in 
iull-dme attendance at a school or a uiuveisity in his 
home country; provided that, where a child attended 
such an educational institution for a period of less than 
twD-ihirds of any one scholastic year, the allowance shall 
be reduced to such proportion of SUS200 as the period 
so attended bears to a full scholastic year; 

(b> Ooce in each scholastic yeat the uavelmg ex- 
penses of die outward and return journey of such a child 
by a route approved by the Secretary-General; 

(c) Should staff members elect to send dieit children 
to special lurional schools in the area where they are 
serving, including international schools organized for 
chUdtea United Nitlnsvs staff mesnhets, tathex than to 
schools in their home countries, the United Nations will 
pay for each child otherwise eligible for the education 
grant, an allowance equal to the difference between the 
cost of education at the special school which he attends 
and the cost at a comparable school attended by children 
of persons normally resident m the area, provided that 
the allowance shall not exceed $US200 per year. This 
allowance shall be payable only when there is a valid 
reason for the child not to attend school in the home 
country; for instance, in the case of children under eleven 
years of age or when the health of the child is such that 
return to the home country is not feasible. 

If both parents are members of the staff of the United 
Nations, only one grant will be paid in respect of each 
of their children. 

Regulation 34 

The Secretary-General may decide in each case whether 
allowances or grants under regulations 30 and 33 shall 
extend to adopted children or step-children. 

ANNEX B- STAFF REGULATIONS 
11. Appointment, Probation and Promotion 

Regulation 12A 

The appointment of any member of the staff for a 
probationary period or on a short-term contract, which 
shall include any temporary cantract, may be subject to 
such conditions as the Secretary-General may deem de- 
sirable. 

Regulation 21 

The Secretary-General may terminate the appointment 
of a member of the staff m accordance with the terms of 
his appointment if made under the provisions of regula- 
tion 12A, or if the necessities of the service require the 
abolition of the post or a reduction of the st^, or if 
the services of the individual concerned prove unsatis- 
^ctocy. 

Working of the Secretariat under 

Chapter XV of the Charter 

By letter of August 19, 1947, the Australian 
iiGssion K> the United Nations requested the in- 
clusion of the question of "the working of the 
Secretariat under Chapter XV of the Charter’’ in 
die agenda of the second session of the General 
Assembly. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23 
the General Assembly referred this item to the 
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Fifth Committee, which considered it at its 82nd 
meeting on Oaober 30, its 90th and 91st meetings 
on November 7 and its 92nd meeting on Novem- 
ber 8. 

In a note submitted to the Fifth Committee 
(A/C5/167 and Add.1) the head of the Austral- 
ian delegation stated that the object of this item 
was to clarify the functions of the Secretariat; 
particularly of the substantive Departments assist- 
ing the Economic and Social Council The Austral- 
ian delegation believed, the note stated, that the 
Secretariat had not yet been instructed to under- 
take the full task which needed to be undertaken 
to enable the Second and Third Committees of the 
General Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council and its ComtpissLons to work effeaively. 
These organs, in addition to the formal documenta- 
tion hitherto provided by the Secretariat, needed 
at each session a general report on the world 
economic simation in the light of which all items 
should be considered. Appropriate reports and 
analyses of relevant facts ^ould abo be provided 
for appropriate individual items with which the 
Geneial Assembly or the Economic and Social 
Council might have to deal Adequate substantive 
documentation, the Australian delegation con- 
sidered, was an indispensable basis for wise policy 
decisions and recommendations. 

In the course of the discussion the cepresenutlve 
of Australia referred to the fact that the Second 
Committee had adopted a draft resolution under 
which the General Assembly would request the 
Secretary-General to assist the Council and its sub- 
bcAlti by ■jatrviimg 5atxvia\ sorseya and 
analyses of economic conditions and trends.^” 

He also referred to the faa that the General 
Assembly had adopted a resolution looking to the 
fullest utilization of the services of the Secretariat, 
and recommending that the three Councib and 
their commissions as well as commissions ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly should refrain 
from establishing special committees and sub-com- 
mittees until it had been ascertained that a 
particular task could not be usefully entrusted to 
the Secretariat.*^® 

If there were general agreement on this matter 
and if the Secretariat would state that it accepted 
the general interpretation whidi had been pre- 
sented, the Australian delegation would not 
propose an additional resolution in the Fifth 
Committee. 

Tlic Assistant Secretary-General for Administra- 
ti\e and Financial Services assured the representa- 
tive of Australia that the Secretariat would make 
every effort commensurate with its resources to 


catty out any assignments which might be made 
in accordance with the resolutions referred to 
rd>ove: 

( 1 ) Geographical Distribution 
In connection with thb agenda item the Fifth 
rn mmif fee then proceeded to discuss the composi- 
tion of the Secretariat, with particular reference to 
geogiaphic repiesentation. 

Opening the discussion, the represeAtative of 
Brazil stated that the Adminbtration a.< a whole 
had shown little determination in correcting the 
geographically uneven distribution arAoog the 
staff. Cectain groups in the Secietatiat, h£ charged, 
held the view that efficiency and administrative 
ability were concentrated in certain Areas and 
countries, and that other countries should be OJn- 
tent to pay their contributions and to secure a few 
minor posts for their nationab. He cited figures to 
show that in relation to their contributions certain 
countries were dearly under-represented while 
certain other countries enjoyed excessive represen- 
tation. The results of the recruitment program, the 
Brazilian representative stated further, h^d been a 
disappointment. The majority of new appoint- 
ments made between January 1 and July 31, 1947, 
had gone to nationals of over-represented countries. 

The representative of Brazil orally suggested 
certain measures designed to correct the situation 
of which he complained: 

"(a) Schedules of geographic disuibutioa of person- 
nel should be drawn up on the basu of an A£tecd cri- 
terion, and in the absence of a better alterU^tive, that 
criterion should be the financial contribution of o*oh 

’’(b) The Bureau of Personnel should be str^ogchened 
in relation na the beads of departments. Th® aoalyjis 
of a candidate's application presented by the Bureau of 
Persoond Selection Committee should indicate rela- 
tive quota position of the candidate's countrf- 
"(c) Upon receipt of a personnel qualification fonO, 
the Bureau of Personnel should ascenain •whether candi- 
dates possessing equal qualifications were available among 
the under-represented countries. 

"(d) Periodical reports on the progress of ti’® inter- 
nationalization of the Secretariat should he submined to 
the Advisory Committee [on Adminisuative arid Budget- 
ary Questions] and a full report to the third session of 
the General Assembly." 

The representatives of Turkey, Mexico, Ur- 
uguay, U5S.R., Argentina, Panama, CTiilc, Syria, 
Pakistan, Lebanon, India and PhUippioes sup- 
ported the point of view of the represeo^ative of 
Brazil and stressed the importance of bro^coffiS 
the geographic distribution within the Secrct®-ri®^ 
A number of these representatives complained diar 
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their countries were definitely under-represented. 

The representative of Colombia submitted a 
draft resolution (A/C5/W.28) proposing that 
within 60 days of approval the Secretary-General 
should issue a working regulation implementing 
the provisions of the Charter in regard to the geo- 
graphic distribution of the staff, the regulation to 
include a definition of geographic representation 
and to lay down a system of quotas based on the 
contribution of each Member and providing for a 
mintrmim quota of three Staff members. For the 
strict observance of this resolution, the representa- 
tive of Colombia proposed that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral should abide by the following principles: 

(a) Appointments should aim at an improvement in 
number and jn rank of the geographical distribution of 
the staff. 

(b) In filling newly established posts of vacancies, 
the Secretary-General should limit the recruiimeot to 
under-represented countries. In the event that such coun- 
tries could not provide a qualified candidate, the recruit- 
ment might be extended on a temporary basis to the 
over-represented countries. 

The representatives of Norway, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Belgium, Canada and the Nether- 
lands opposed the Colombian resolutioa 

The foremost consideration in the recrulunenc 
of staff, they maintained, should be the efficiency 
and competence of the candidate. The international 
character of the Secretariat could not be assured 
through a precise mathematical scheme. Staff mem- 
bers, moreover, were not supposed to represent 
their national governments, but were to be con- 
sidered international civil servants. It would not be 
practicable to work our a satisfactory relation be- 
tween Members’ contributions and their representa- 
tion on the staff. A system of quotas, for example, 
would unnecessarily limit the recruitment of staff 
members from war-devastated countries, whose 
contributions had been fixed at a relatively low 
percentage, which took into account the damage 
suffered by these countries during the war. Also, 
the scale of contributions was subject to change. 
Finally, the opponents of the Colombian proposal 
urged that the General Assembly should not limit 
the Secretary-General’s freedom of aaion in build- 
ing up an efficient Secretariat. 

At its 91st meeting on November 7 the Fifth 
Committee rejected the Colombian draft resolution 
by a vote of 20 to 19, with 7 abstentions. The 
Committee then considered a compromise draft 
resolution (A/C5/W.40) which had been Sub- 
mitted by the representatives of Argentina, Canada, 
Mexico and United States. Several amendments to 
this resolution were proposed by the representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R., France, Belgium and Lebanon. 


Between the 91st and 92nd meetings of the Fifth 
Committee the authors of the resolutions and the 
authors of the amendments agreed on a joint text 
which the Fifth Committee unanimously adopted 
ax its 92nd meeting without further discussion. 
The resolution recommended by the Fifth Com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted by the General 
Assembly at its 115th plenary meeting on Novem- 
ber 15, 1947. Following is the text of the resolution 
(153(U)): 

"Whereas it Is desirable to actaio a balanced geographi- 
cal distribution in the composltron of the Secretariat, 
thus improving the present distribution, which results 
from unavoidable difficulties encountered in the initial 
stages oi an OTganixatioD; 

"Whereas the above consideration does not confilct 
with the paramount consideration of employment of the 
staff, as laid down in Article 101, paragraph 3, of the 
Charter, namely, the necessity of securing the highest 
standard of efficiency, competence and integrity; 

"Whereas, in view of its international character and 
in Older to avoid undue predominance of national prac- 
tices, the policies and administrative methods of the 
Secretariat should refiect, and profit to the highest degree 
from, assets of the various cultures and the technical 
compecenM of all Member nations, 

"The General Assembly 

"1. Rea0irms the principle of securing the highest 
sundard of efficiency, competence and integrity* in the 
staff of the Secretariat, as well as the importance of re- 
cruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible, and 

”2. Requests the Secretary-General: 

"(a) To examine the recruitment policy that has 
been followed to date with a view to improving the 
present geographical distribution of the posu within 
the various Departments; 

"(b) To take, as soon as possible, the necessary 
steps with a view to engaging staff members from those 
countries which have not yet any of their nationals in 
the Secretariat; 

*'(c) To review, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions, the qualifications, back- 
ground and experience of the present members of the 
staff, with a view to replacing those who do not reach 
the high standards fixed by the Charter; 

"(d) To take all ptaaicable steps to ensure the 
improvement of the present geographical distribution 
of the staff, including the issuance of such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to comply with the 
principles of the Chaner as elaborated in this resolu- 
tion; 

"(e) To present to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly a report of the action taken under 
this resolution." 

k . Appointment to Fiti, a Vacancy in the 
Membership of the Board of Auditors 
Of the three members of the Board of Auditors 
whom the General Assembly appointed on Decem- 
ber 7, 1946 (resolution 74(1) ), the Auditor-Gen- 
eral (or equivalent official) of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
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was chosen to sen’C until June 30, 1947, the 
corresponding Swedish official until Jiane 30, 1949, 
and the Canadian official until June 30, 1950. In 
1947 and every jeat thereafter the General Assem- 
bly, it was decided, was to appoint one Board 
member in the course of its regular session. At its 
second session the General Assembly therefore had 
to appoint one member to succeed the Auditor- 
General of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Tlie General Assembly instructed the Fifth 
Committee to select a nominee for recommenda- 
tion to the General Assembly. At its 77th meeting 
on October 25, 1947, the Fifth Committee pro- 
ceeded to a vote, after having decided that the 
selection should be made on the basis of a two- 
thirds majority. 

On the first ballot the Auditor-General of Co- 
lombia received 32 votes and the Auditor-General 
of the Ukranian S.S.R , 17. The Auditor-General of 
Colombia was clcaed on the second ballot by 39 
votes, the Auditor-General of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
teceiving U votes only. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Com- 
mittee (A/431), the General Assembly at its 
I04th plenary meeting on November 1, 1947, 
adopted without objection the following resolution 
(150(11)): 

'Ti# G/rieral Assembly 

"ResoUn that the Auiittot-Genetal (oi officct holding 
equivalent tide) of COLOMBIA be appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Auditor] for a three-year term to 
comraence on 1 July 19)3 and to continue uoul 30 
June 1951." 

1. United Nations Staff Pension Scheme 

( 1 1 Report of the U»iled fiaSiofss StaQ Bene^t 
Committee 

During the second part of its first session the 
General Assembly adopted provisional regula- 
tions for a United Nations Joint Staff Peruion 
Scheme.^** In accordance with Section 20 of the 
provisional regulations, a Staff Benefit Committee, 
which was to administer the pension scltcmc, was 
to be composed of three members elected by the 
General Assembly, three appointed by the Scac- 
tary-Gcneral and three elected by the panic- 
ipants.*’^ 

Tlic pension scheme was inaugurated on January 
27, 19)7. Tlie Staff Benefit Committee submitted 
its first annual report (A/397) to iltc second ses- 
sion of tlic General Assembly, giving an account of 
the operation of liic pension scheme to August 31, 
19)7. On tiui date, the report indicated, 6SK) 
United Nations staff members were admitted to 
the pemion scheme on acceptance of employment 


contracts. In addition, some 700 others, it was 
stated, had been recommended for comraas and 
would be admitted shortly. Tlie membership of the 
pension scheme was to date, the report indicated 
further, restriaed to the United Nations, but nego- 
tiations were under way with the Director-General 
of ILO with a view to admitting ILO personnel 
into the pension scheme. 

Further, in accordance with Section 36 of the 
provisional regulations, the Staff Benefit <xm- 
mittee drew up a set of administrative rules for 
carrying out the provisional regulations (A/397, 
Annex I). 

When the General Assembly adopted the pro- 
visional regulations for the Joint Staff Pension 
Scheme it did so on condition that the Scheme 
should be regarded as provisional during its first 
year and that it should be open to complete review 
in the light of experience. The Staff Benefit G)m- 
mittee therefore appointed a special sub-committee 
to make an intensive study of the regulations. In 
consultation with an International G>mmissioa of 
Actuaries and on the basis of an actuarial valuation 
of the pension fund, the sub-committee prepared a 
complete redraft of the regulations, whi^ the Staff 
Benefit Committee recommended for approval by 
the General Assembly as the permanent pension 
scheme. 

At its 9l5t plenary meeting on Septembec 23» 
the General Assembly referred all questions per- 
taining to the Joint Staff Pension Scheme to the 
Fifth Committee, which referred the annual report 
and the review of the provisional regulations sub- 
mitted by the Staff Benefit Committee to the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions for recommendations. A com- 
munication from A. J. Aitmcyer, a member of the 
Staff Benefit Committee, was also referred to the 
Advisory Committee. 

The Advisory Committee considered that more 
careful study was needed prior to the adoption 
of a permanent pension scheme and therefore rec- 
ommended (A/C5/201) that the provisional 
scheme siiould continue unchanged, and on a 
provisional basis for a funhet period of one year, 
a final decision to be taken in 1948. 

The Fifth Committee at its S>0th meeting on 
November 8 approved, after a brief discussloo, the 
recommendation of the Advisory Committee. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Committee 
(A/4S9) the General Assembly at its I21st plen- 

“'See Ytsriooi of tit UniteJ Nations, 19-16-47, pp. 
276-32. 

’“Eof membenhip of tlic Soil Benefit Coramince, 
tee p. 322. 
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ary meeting on November 20, 1947, adopted with- 
out objection the following resolution ( 162 (H) ) : 

'Tie Genertd Assembly 

"Takes note of the admiaistrative rules relating to 
the Provisional Joint Staff Pension Scheme (docornent 
A/397); , 

"Decides that the Provisional Joint Staff Pension 
Scheme now in effect shall continue unchanged, and nn a 
provisional basis, for a further period of one year; 

"Requests the Advisory G>mmittee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions to study the report of the Sec- 
retary-General, the implications of the proposals of the 
United. Nations Staff Benefit Committee and any new 
proposals made by the Joint Staff Benefit Committed, the 
communication from Mr. A. J. Altmeyer of the United 
Nations Staff Benefit Cnmm tttee, and cnmnuinications 
from delegations relating to the Pension Scheme, as well 
as the record of discussions in the Fifth Committee dur- 
ing the second part of the first session and the second 
session of the General Assembly, and to circulate a re- 
port to the Members of the United Nations before the 
next regular session of the General Assembly; 

"Declares that a permanent pension scheme should be 
promulgated, if possible in 1948 " 

( 2 ) Appointment of Alterisale Members of the 
United Nations Staff Benefit Committee 

Under Section 20 of the provisional regulations 
of the Staff Pension Scheme, the General Assembly 
during the second part of its 6rsc session eleaed 
three members and three alternate members of 
the Staff Benefit Coramittee.^^® 

As the three alternate members resigned during 
the second session of the General Assembly, the 
Assembly had to elect new alternates. Accord- 
ingly at Its 90th meeting on November 7, 15^47, 
the Fifth Committee elected by acclamation the 
following three alternate members of the Staff 
Benefit Committee- 

Edmuodo de Holte-Castello (Colombia) 

Edward A Ghorra (Lebaooa) 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland) 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Commit- 
tee the General Assembly at its 115th meeting 
on November 15, 1947, adopted without opposi- 
tion the following resolution (156(11)): 

"The General Assembly 

"I. Declares that 

Mr. E. de Holte-Castello (Colombia), 

Mr. Edward A. Ghorra (Lebaooa), 

Mr. J. Katz-Suchy (Poland), 
are elected as alternate members of the United Nations 
Staff Benefit Committee in accordance with the terms of 
section 20 of the provisional regulations for the Staff 
Pension Scheme; 

"2. Declares that these members shall serve for two 
ytass, 1 January 1948.” 

(3) Appointment of an Investments Committee 

For the purpose of advising the Secretary-Gen- 
eral with regard to the investment of the assets of 


the j^nsion fund, in accordance with Seaion 25 of 
the provisional regulations, an Investments Com- 
mittee consisting of three members was to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General after consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary (Questions and subject to the 
approval of the General Assembly. 

Accordingly the Secretary-General proposed, and 
the Advisory Committee approved, the selection 
of: 

Jacques Rueff — Honorary Governor of the Bank of 
Fran(£ 

Ivar Rooth — Managing Direaor of the Bank of Sweden 

Marrinec S. Eccles — Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System, ‘United States 

In a report to the General Assembly (A/C5/- 
189) the Secretary-General stated that the pro- 
posed members had indicated that they would be 
willing to serve. 

At its 81st meeting on October 30 the Fifth 
Committee approved the Seaetary-General’s rec- 
ommendation and on the Committee’s recommen- 
dation the General Assembly, at its 115th plenary 
meeting on November 15, 1947, unanim ously 
adopted the following resolution (155(11)): 

"The General Asiembly 

"Resolves that: 

”1. In accordance with the provisions of section 25 
of the provisional regulations for the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Scheme, the appointment by the 
Secretary-General of: 

M. Jacques Rueff, Honorary Governor of the Bank of 
France; 

Mr. Ivar Rooth, Managing Director of the Bank of 
Sweden; 

Mr. Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System of the United 
States of America, 

to consiimte an Investments Committee, is approved; 

"2. The terms of office of the members shall expire 
on 31 December 1950, 31 December 1949 and 31 De- 
cember 1948 in the order named above, 

3. The normal term of office of a member of the 
Investments Committee shall be three years, and members 
shall be eligible for reappointment. At the regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly each year, the Secretary- 
General shall submit the appointments which he has 
made after consultation with the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions; 

"4. The Secretary-General is authorized to seek the 
advice of the Investments Committee in regard to the 
investment of special and other funds under the control 
of the United Nations as well as the pensions funds.” 

m. Telecommunications 

During the first part of its first session the Gen- 
eral Assembly, on February 13, 1946 (resolution 

^^^ee Yearbook of the United Nationt, 1946~47. o. 
on ’ 
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13(1)). approved the recommendations of the 
Technic^ Advisory Committee on Information, 
and transmitted them to the Seaetary-General for 
his information and consideration. This Commit- 
tee bad recommended, amongst other things: 

'The United Nations should also have its own radio 
broadcasting station or stations at headquarteis with the 
necessary wave-lengths, both for communication with 
Members and with blanch ofhces, and for the otgaoiaa- 
tion of United Nations programmes. The station might 
also be used as a cenue for national broadcasting systtins 
which desire to co-operate in the latexnational £dd. 
The scope of the radio broadcasting activities of the 
United Nations should be detennined after consultation 
•with national radio broadcasting organizatsons.** 

The Secretary-General, therefore, on September 
1, 1946, appointed an Advisory Committee on 
United Nations Telecommunications composed of 
the following three radio experts: 

Brigadier General Frank E Stoner (United States), 
Chairman 
S. Kagan (France) 

G F. Van Dissel (Netherlands) 

The Advisoiy Committee was instructed (A/535) 
to perform the following three functions; 

"(a) To prepare a plan for e£cieat world-wide broad- 
cast coverage under United Nations auspices of the Gen- 
eral Assembly proceedings begioning on 25 Oaober 
1946, and to give its engineering advice to the workiog 
out of this plan on behalf of the Departmene of Public 
Informacioo. 

"(b) To investigate and make recommendations con- 
cerning United Nations broadcasting and telecommunica- 
tions arrangements during the period becween the dose 
of the General Assembly and ^e establishment of per- 
manent United Nations telecommunications facilities- 
"(c) To investigate the technical problems atisiag in 
connecuon with the proposal to give the United Nations 
iodependent radio commusiicatioa with the Goveioments 
and peoples of all Kfembec States, and to prepare rec- 
ommendations in the form of a plan supported by (be 
necessary technical data. These lecommeodations shall 
be completed by 10 November 1946, on which date it is 
suggested that five communications experts designated by 
China, Egypt, Uruguay, the United Kingdom and the 
U-S S R. shall be asked to meet with the Advisory Com- 
mittee and examine the plan in order to permit greater 
participation in its preparatioa," 

The experts which were thus designated were 
the following; 

Wco Yuan Pan (China) 

CoL Hassan Ragab (Egypt) 

Sergei P. Gavrilitsa (U.SSR.) 

Brig. John Gordon Dcedcs (United Kingdom) 
Roberto fontaina (Uruguay) 

In accordance with its instructions the Advisoiy 
Committee on Telecommunications made arrange- 
ments with the Office of International Infonnation 
and Cultural Affairs, United States Department of 
State, and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


to provide limited coverage to Europe, the Middle 
Africa, Latin America, the Ear East, India, 
Australia and New Zealand for broadcasting the 
proceedings of the second part of the first session 
of the General Assembly; advised the Secretary- 
General that until the Assembly decided on the 
permanent facilities it was not possible to make 
recommendations regarding measures to be taken 
in die interim period between the second part of 
the first session of the General Assembly and the 
establishment of permanent United Nations facili- 
ties, and prepared a detailed technical plan for 
the operation of United Nations radio facilities. 
The Secretary-General transmitted the Advisory 
Committee’s report (A/335) to all Member Gov- 
ernments in April 1947. 

In a report (A/C.5/206) to the second session 
of the General Assembly the Secretary-General 
stressed the importance of estabhshing independent 
United Nations telecommunications facilities. Al- 
though the Secretariat had been able in 1947 to 
undeitake a certain amount of broadcasting, thanks 
to the co-operation of the United States Depart- 
ment of State and the Canadian Broadcasting Cot- 
poration, he could not, the Secretary-General 
stated, give any guarantee that the facilities en- 
joyed so far would continue to be available under 
appropriate conditions. The United Nations 
might thus be placed in the position of being un- 
able to do any reporting on its aCTivicies through 
national radio systems. The Secretary-General 
stated that, wishing to avoid an increase in United 
Nations expenditure, he did not propose that any 
funds should be appropriated in 1948 for the es- 
tablishment of a United Nations telecommunica- 
tions system. Nor did he suggest that the plan 
prepared by the Advisory Committee on Telecom- 
munications should be examined in detail by the 
General Assembly. It was, however, of the utmost 
importance, he urged, that the General Assembly 
give him the necessary authorization to enable hint 
to proceed with negotiations now in progress for 
obtaining the wave-lengths, the call signs, rights 
and privileges envisaged in the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s plan. 

Two steps, the Secretary-General reported, had 
already been taken to enable the United Nations 
to possess and operate its own broadcasting serv- 
ices. In response to a request from the United Na- 
tions Secretariat, the Atlantic City Conference of 
the International Telecommunication Union had 
included in the new International Telecommunica- 
tion Convention a clause giving the United Na- 
tions the same rights and advantages as those pro- 
vided for participating states, except the right to 
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vote. Secondly, the United Nations Headquarters 
Agreement, signed by the United States ’Govern- 
ment on June 26, 1947, and approved by the 
General Assembly during its second session, con- 
tained an express provision allowing the United 
Nations to set up its own broadcasting installa- 
tions in its Administrative District. 

Other steps would have to be taken in the near 
future, in particular in connection with the alloca- 
tion of international broadcasting frequencies. A 
preliminary meeting, the Secretary-General's re- 
port indicated, was to be held in Geneva in March 
1948 with a view to drawing up a plan for the al- 
location of frequencies which would be finally 
adopted at the Administrative Conference of the 
International Telecommunication Union in Mexico 
City in Oaober 1948. It was important for the 
United Nations to obtain at that time the wave- 
lengths it needed, as the number available was ex- 
tremely small and Member States were not likely 
to relinquish frequencies once they had been as- 
signed. • 

In a separate report (A/C5/207) the Secretary- 
General ^nished details concerning an agreement 
he had reached with the Swiss Government early 
in 1948 for the uansfer to the United Nations of 
the wave-lengths originally registered by Radio 
Suisse for Radto Nations, the station which had 
been utilized by the League of Nations. The Bu- 
reau of the International Telecommunication 
Union was notified of this agreement and was re- 
quested to tesetve the fcequencLes concetaed Cot 
the United Nations, pending the admission of a 
United Nations Operating Service as a member 
of the International Telecommunication Union. 
These wave-lengths could only be finally allocated 
to the United Nations, however, by virtue of a de- 
cision of the International Telecommunication 
Conference in Mexico City. 

The Secretary-General submitted a draft resolu- 
tion for the consideration of the General Assembly 
to the effect that the Assembly direct the Secretary- 
General "to take all steps necessary to ensure that 
the United Nations can proceed with negotiations 
now in progress for obtaining the wave-lengths 
(frequencies), call signs, rights and privileges en- 
visaged in the report of the Advisory Committee 
on United Nations Telecommunications as neces- 
sary for the operation of a United Nations tele- 
communications system, and to report and submit 
appropriate recommendations to the third regular 
session of the General Assembly”. 

The Fiftli Committee discussed the question of 
telecommunications at its 95ih meeting on No- 
vember 10, 1947. The representative of the 


United States proposed the deletion of the words 
"as envisaged in the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Telecommunications” from the draft 
resolution submitted by the Secretary-Geiieral, on 
the ground that the report had not actually been 
examined by the General Assembly. The Fifth 
Committee adopted this amendment by a vote of 
15 to 11, with 16 abstentions. 

On the ground that it would be premature for 
the Secretary-General to report to the third session 
of the General Assembly, the representative of 
the United Kingdom proposed an amendment to 
the effea that he should report to the fourth regu- 
lar session. This amendment was rejeaed by a 
vote of 24 to 8, with 9 abstentions. 

The resolution as amended was then adopted by 
a vote of 39 to 3, with 2 abstentions. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth Committee, 
the General Assembly at its 121st plenary meeting 
on November 20 adopted without objeaion the 
following resolution (158(11)): 

'^he Central Assembly 

’’Directs the Secretary-Genefal to take all steps neces- 
sarv to ensure that the United Nations can proceed with 
negotiations now in progress for obtaining the wave- 
lengths (frequencies), signs, rights and privileges 
necessary for the operation of a United Naetoos tele- 
communications system, and to report and submit appro- 
priate recommendations to the General Assembly at its 
third regular session.” 

«. Okganization OF A United Nations 
Postal Service 

The delegation of Argentina submitted a pro- 
posal (A/367) to the second session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the establishment of a United 
Nations Postal Administration. The draft resolu- 
tion provided that the United Nations should is- 
sue, sell and use its own postage stamps and that 
all mail posted at any United Nations Post Office, 
but no other mail, should be mailed with United 
Nations postage stamps. The^ postage rates were 
to be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Universal Postal Union, and stamps were to be 
sold at their face value to collectors and to the 
public The Secretary-General was to take the 
neassary steps to organize the United Nations 
Postal Administration, to establish the necessary 
relations with the UPU, and to open a centraJ 
United Nations Post Office at the headquarters 
of the United Nations and elsewhere as necessary. 
He was to be authorized 

(a) to uudertale the negotiations of the necessary 
agteements with the Governments concerned; 

(b) to contract for the printing of United Nations 
posta^ stamps; 

(c) to invite the specialized agencies to participate in 
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this project ind to negotiate any necessary ajtangements 
with them for that purpose. 

The Secfetary-Geaeral was to set up an Advisory 
Committee to assist in executing these decisions 
and to help select the initial designs foe the postage 
stamps. The initial expenditure was to be ad- 
vanced from the 'Working Capital Fund, and, after 
the Fund had been reimbursed, the revenues of 
the United Nations Postal Administration were 
to be devoted to payment of the rent and amortiza- 
tion of a loan of $100,000,000 for the building 
and equipping of the United Nations headquarters, 
the balance to become part of the annual resources 
of the organization. The Secretary-General was 
to submit to the General Assembly an annual re- 
port on the operation of the Administratloa 

In a report (A/C5/191) to the Fifth Commit- 
tee on the Argentine proposal, the Seaetary-Gen- 
eral stated that suggestions for the issue, sale and 
use of United Nations postage stamps had been 
discussed by the Co-ordination Committee of the 
United Nations and specialized agencies aod that 
a number of specialized agencies had expressed a 
desire to participate in any eventual scheme. Dur- 
ing the discussion in the Co-oedination Commit- 
tee, the Secretary-General stated, it was noted that 
a United Nations Postal Administration could 
operate under one of two broad types of arrange- 
ment: 

'Under the first and more extensive type of arrange- 
rnent, the United Nations Postal Administratioo, in addi- 
tion to issuing and using ns own stamps, would operate 
a sales agency and would handle mail. A special staff 
would, moreover, be needed for the contcol of stamp 
issues and for the auditing of accounts. The technical 
and staff problems involved in the handling of mail are 
considerable. 

' Under the atrangements of the second and s'unpler 
ope, the United Nations Postal Administration would 
restrict its activities to the issue (including design and 
contracting for printing) of stamps and their use. while 
the sale of stamps, the maintenance of post offices, and 
the provision of facilities for handling mail would be 
assumed by the appropriate national postal administra- 
tion under a financial agteement." 

The Secretary-General recommended that, since 
the detailed administrative and financial implica- 
tions of the two alternative methods were not at 
present known, the General A»embly should in- 
struct him to make such funher enquiries as would 
enable him to make definite proposals to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its third regular session. 

The Fifth G>mmittee discussed the question of 
a United Nations Postal Administration at its 93td 
meeting on November 8. The representative of 
Argentina, pointing out the advantages of a 
Unitftl Nations postage stamp as propaganda for 


pe^ and as a revenue measure, supported the 
proposal of the Seaetary-General to explore during 
the tmming year the administrative arrangements 
necessary to realize the objective of the Argentinian 
resolurioa He believed that the Secretary-General 
should be authorized to make ail admLaistrative 
and tedinical arrangements to prepare the issues 
of stamps, to reach an agreement with the Umred 
States Government and to receive the resulting 
revenue and submit such arrangements to the 
General Assembly for appeovaL 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
warned that the venture might prove less remuner- 
ative than the Argentinian proposal anticipated. 
Revenue from philatelists could be maintained 
only by fresh issues of stamps. He was of the 
opinion that the value of a separate United Na- 
tions Postal Service was doubtful from borfi points 
of view: prestige and revenue. Every country in 
which the United Nations had an office possessed 
an efficient postal service which was at the dis- 
posal of the orgaoizarioa The representative of 
the United Kingdom believed that pending fur- 
ther experience and study, the proposal might be 
supported in the diteaion of issuing a United 
Nations stamp as distinct from setting up a United 
Nations Postal Administration. 

The Fifth Comminee, without objection, ap- 
proved the report of the Secreraxy-GeneraL 
On the Committee’s recommendation the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its 121st plenary meeting on No- 
vember 20 adopted without objeaion the follow- 
ing resolution (159(U)): 

General Aaemhly 

"RequeiU the Svcretary-Gvneral to make inquiries into 
tbe admiobirauve, technical and financial implicauons of 
the organization of a United Nations postal service and 
to make recommendations to the next regular session of 
the General Assembly." 

o . Utiuzation op the Services of the 
Secretariat 

On September 29 the Swedish delegation asked 
that a draft resolution concerning the utilization 
of the services of the Secretariat (A/403) be in- 
cluded in the agenda of the second session of the 
General Assembly. At its 40th meeting on Octo- 
ber 1, the General Committee recommended that 
the Swedish resolution be considered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in plenary meeting without prior 
reference to a committea 
Ac its 95th plenary meeting on October 1 the 
General Assembly approved the General Commit- 
tee's recommendation and at its 97th plenary meet- 
ing on October 20 the Assembly, after brief dis- 
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cussioQ, adopted b7 a vote of 45 to 1, with 9 ab- 
stentions, the following diafc resolution proposed 
by the Swedish delegation (183(11)): 

"Paying a tribute to the impaitiality and high-minded- 
ness shown by the Secretariat during the first two years 
of Its activities, and taking into consideration the inter- 
ests of the strictest possible budgetary economy, 

"The General Assembly 

"Draws the attention of the three Councib and their 
Commissions, as well as of the Commissions appointed 
by the Assembly itself, to the desirahility of utilizing to 
the utmost the services of the Secretariat, and 

"Recommends specifically to the respective organs of 
the United Nations to consider carefully, before the crea- 
tion of special commissions and sub-committees, whether 
the task to be earned out could not usefully be entrusted 
to the Secretariat” 


7. Legal Matters 

a. Need for Greater Use by the United 

Nations and Its Organs of the 

International Court of Justice 

By letter of August 19, 1947 (A/346), the 
Australian mission to the United Nations re- 
quested the inclusion of the following item in the 
agenda of the second session of the General 
Assembly 

'"The need for greater use by the United Natioos and 
Its organs of the International Court of Justice in con- 
necdoo not only with disputes of a legal character, but 
also with legal aspects of disputes and situations.” 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23 
the General Assembly referred this question to the 
Sixth Committee for consideration (A/C6/134). 

Two draft resolutions were submitted, one by 
the representative of Australia (A/C6/165) and 
the oAcr by the representative of Iran (A/C6/- 
164), The operative part of the Australian reso- 
lution provided that the General Assembly: 

"Recommends that each organ of the Uniced Nations 
and each specialized agency should regularly review the 
difficult and important questions of law within the (x>m- 
petence of the International Court of Justice which have 
arisen and are likely from time to time to arise in the 
course of its activities, particularly questions of law re- 
lating to the inierpretauon of the Charter of the United 
Nations or the consutuuoo of the speaalized agency, 
as the case may be, and should refer to the International 
Court of Justice for advisory opinion questions selected 
as a result of such review.” 

The Iranian proposal provided that the General 
Assembly should recommend: 

”1. to the Member States who have not yet deposited 
the declarations provided for in paragraph 2 of Anicle 
36 of the Statute of the Court, to do so as soon aS pos- 
sible; 

”2. to the Member States to submit their differences 


of a juridical character to the International Court of 
Jnstke; 

**3. to the Security Council to refer to the International 
Coiuc of Justice, not only disputes of a legal character 
but also legal aspects that certain differences and situa- 
tions could present.’' 

In the course of the discussion which took 
place at the 44th and 45th meetings of the Sixth 
Committee on October 8 and 9, the majority of 
represenmtives were agreed as to the need for 
greater use of the International Court of Justice 
and supported the Australian and Iranian pro- 
posals in principle. A number of representatives 
suggested modifications. As regards the Australian 
proposal die representative of France suggested 
that the use of the advisory functions of the Court 
should be expanded by the following methods: 

1. The General Assembly should authorize all 
Uniced Nations agencies and organs created under 
Articles 22 and 29 of the Charter to request advis- 
ory opinions. 

2. The General Assembly should express its 
intention to examine whether any question pre- 
sented a legal aspea and, if so, to request an 
advisory opinion from the Court. Further, when 
the Security Council considered referring the legal 
aspect of a quesuoD to the Court for an advisory 
opinion, the parties concerned should not be 
allowed to take pan in the vote. 

The representative of Egypt suggested that 
Member States might be asked to provide in 
international agreements that all disputes should 
be submitted to the International Court of Justice. 

The representative of Colombia proposed that 
the function of the Court should not be limited to 
legal disputes, but that the Court should also be 
called upon to decide political disputes since 
there was nothing in Article 36 of the Statute of 
the Court providing for such a restriction Article 
38 of the Statute of the Court, providing for Court 
decisions ex aequo et bono, implied that the Court 
had Jurisdiction in political as well as in strictly 
legal disputes, the representative of Colombia 
maintained. 

The representative of Argentina proposed an 
amendment to the Iranian resolution stressing the 
optional character of Arucle 36, paragraph 2, of 
the Statute of the Court, providing for acceptance 
by States parties to the Statute of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court. 

The representative of Poland warned against 
the danger of too frequent approach to the Court 
in matters which by their nature were not suitable 
for Judicial decision. In particular, he considered 
that the Court was not competent to decide ques* 
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tions relating to the interpretation of the Chatter 
of the United Nations or the constitutions of the 
specialized agencies. He was prepared, however, 
to support the two resolutions subject to certaia 
amendments. 

The representative of the U.S.S.K. opposed the 
Australian • and Iranian proposals as superfluous 
and contrary to the Charter. The Australian pro- 
posal, he maintained, indicated a desire to alter 
the Charter by interpretative methods. It at- 
tempted to confer upon the Court a prior right to 
interpret the Charter. The representative of the 
U.S.S.R. denied the Court’s competence m this 
respect, insisting that each organ was qualifled to 
interpret the Charter as it saw fit. As regards the 
Iranian proposal, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
considered that it attempted to confer the func- 
tions of the Security Council in conneaion with 
the pacific setdemcnt of disputes on the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. He insisted further that 
acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court was optional, and he was opposed to any 
recommendation by the General Assembly which 
might lead to a general recognition of the Court’s- 
compulsory jurisdiction. 

At its 45th meeting on October 9, 1947, the 
Sixth Committee deaded to establish an ad hoc 
sub'Committee composed of the Rapporteur and 
the authors of the proposals and amendments ( i. e., 
the representatives of Argentina, Australia, Co- 
lombia, Egypt, France, Iran and Poland) to co- 
ordinate the various suggestions. 

'The sub-committee prepared three draft resolu- 
tions, which the Sixth Committee considered at its 
52nd meeting on Oaober 22. One draft resolu- 
tion (A/C6/167/Rev.l) was based on the Aus- 
tralian proposal^ the second one (A/C6/169/' 
Rev.l) was based on the Iranian proposal. The 
third draft resolution (A/C6/l68/Rev.l) pro- 
vided that the General Assembly authorize the 
Trusteeship Council to request advisory opinions 
from the International Court of Justice on legal 
questions within the scope of its activities. As 
regards this last resolution the' representative of 
the U.S S R. stated that the Trusteeship Council 
should be consulted before authorization was 
granted to request advisory opinions. In general, 
he considered that such authorization should be 
given only if requested. 

'The representative of Poland submitted amend- 
ments to the revised Australian resolution**’ 
Vihidi provided for the deletion of any reference 
to the interpretation by the Court of the Charter 
and the constitutions of the specialized agendes. 
Voting paragraph by paragraph, the Sixth Com- 


mittee adopted the text proposed by the ad hoc 
sub-committee and rejected the Polish amend- 
ments. The resolution as a whole was adopted 
by a vote of 39 to 7. 

The Committee then rejected by a vote of 6 to 
37 a U.S.S.R. proposal to postpone the decision 
concerning authorization of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to request advisory opinions from the Court 
until the consent of the Trusteeship Council had 
been obtained. The resolution authorizing the 
Trusteeship Council to request advisory opinions 
was then adopted by a vote of 38 to 0, with 6 
abstentions. 

Also voting paragraph by paragraph, the Sixth 
Committee adopted the resolution proposed by the 
ad hoc sub-committee on the basis of the Iranian 
proposal”® 'The resolution as a whole was 
adopted by a vote of 37 to 5, with 5 abstentions. 

'The General Assembly discussed the resolutions 
recommended by the Sixth Committee at its IHth 
plenary meeting on November 14. The repre- 
sentative of Poland again introduced an amend- 
ment {A/472) to delete from the revised Aus- 
tralian resolution (A/C6/167/Rev.l) reference 
CO the interpretation by die Court of die Charter 
of the United Nations and the conscitutioos of 
the specialized agencies. 

Tlie representative of the U.S3.R. stated that 
he would vote against the resolutions recom- 
mended by the Sixth Committee except the one 
concerning the Trusteeship Council, while the 
resolutions were supported by the Rapporteur of 
the Sixth Committee and the representatives of 
Australia, Iran, Costa Rica, Colombia, Canada, 
Brazil, France and Egypt. 

The General Assembly rejected the Polish 
amendment by a vote of 37 to 6, with 4 absten- 
tions. It adopted by a vote of 45 to 6, with 2 
abstentions, the revised Australian resolution con- 
cerning advisory opinions of the Court. The reso- 
lution authorizing the Trusteeship Council to 
request advisory opinions was adopted unanimous- 
ly. The resolution which recommended states to 
submit legal disputes to the Court was adopted by a 
vote of 45 to 6, with 3 abstentions. 

Following is the text of the resolutions which 
the General Assembly thus adopted at its 113th 
plenary meeting on November 14, 1947 

(171(11)): 

A 

”Tbe General Assembly, 

"Cotutderms that it Is a rcspooubiliry of the United 
Nations to encourage the progressive development of 
international law; 

“"See text of the resolution below, 171 (II) A. 

•■“Sectextof the resolution below, 171 (JI)C 
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"Considering that it is of paramount importance that 
the interpretation of the Charter of the United Nations 
and the constitutions of the speciahzed agencies should 
be based on recognized principles of international law; 

"Considering that the International Court of Justice 
is the principal judiual organ of the United Natrons; 

"Considering that it is also of paramount importance 
that the Court should be utilized to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent in the progressive development of interna- 
tional law, both in regard to legal issues between Sutes 
and in regard to constitutional interpretation, 

"Recommends that organs of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies should, from time to time, review 
the difficult and important points of law within the 
jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice which 
hate arisen in the course of their activities and involve 
questions of principle which it is desirable to have 
settled, including' points of law relating to the inter- 
pretation of the Charter of the United Nations or the 
consututions of the specialized agencies, and, if duly 
authorized according to Article 96, paragraph 2, of the 
Chatter, should refer them to the International Court 
of Justice for an advisory opinion. 

B 

' Under Article 96, paragraph 2, of the Charier, the 
General Assembly is empowered to authorize other or- 
gans of the United Nations and speciahzed agencies to 
request advisory opinions of the International Court 
of Justice on legal questions arising within the scope 
of their activities 

'The Trusteeship Council, as one of the principal 
organs of the United Nauons, and in view of the 
fuoaions and powers conferred upon it by Chapters XII 
and XIII of the Charier, should be auchortz^ to re- 
quest advisory opinions on legal questions arising with- 
in the scope of its activities. 

'"The General Assembly, therefore, 

"Authorizes the Trusteeship Council to request ad- 
visory opinions of the International Court of Justice on 
legal questions arising within the scope of the activities 
of the Counul. 

C 

'The General Assembly, 

"Considering that, in virtue of Article 1 of the Chatter, 
international disputes should be settled in conformity 
with the principles of justice and international law; 

"Considering that the Incernatianal Court of Justice 
could settle or assist in settling many disputes in con- 
formity with these prinaples if, by the full application 
of the provisions of the Charter and of the Statute of the 
Court, more frequent use were made of its services, 

"1. Draws the attention of the States which have not 
>et accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
in accordance with Article 36, paragraphs 2 and 5, of 
the Statute, to the desirability of the greatest possible 
number of States accepting this jurisdialon with as few 
reservations as possible, 

"2. Draus fbe attention of Sutes Members to the ad- 
vantage of inserting in contentions and treaties arbitra- 
tion clauses providing, without prejudice to Article 95 
of the Charter, for the submission of disputes which may 
arise from the interpreution or application of such a>a- 
tentlons or treaties, preferably and as far as possible to 
the International Court of Justice; 

"’3. Recommends as a general rule that Sutes should 
submit their legal disputes to die International Court 
of Justice.'* 


b, CO-OBDINATION OF THE PRIVILEGES AND 
Immunities of the United Nations 
AND OF THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 

Id resolution 22 (I) D of February 13, 194(5, 
the General Assembly stated that there were many 
advantages in unifying as far as possible the 
privileges and immunities enjoyed by the United 
Nations and the various specialized agencies. 
While recognizing that some of the specialized 
agencies, by reason of their partic ular funaions, 
required privileges of a special nature, the General 
Assembly considered that the privileges and im- 
munities of the United Nations should be re- 
garded, as a general rule, as a maximum within 
which the specialized agencies should enjoy such 
privileges and immunities as the appropriate ful- 
filment of their respective functions might re- 
quire. 

Therefore, the General Assembly instructed the 
Seaetary-General "to open negotiations with a 
view to the re-consideration, in die liglit both of 
the General Convention [on privileges and im- 
munities} adopted by the United Nations and of 
the considerations above, of the provisions under 
whidi the specialized agencies at present enjoy 
privileges and immunities.” 

In pursuance of the above resolution the Secze- 
tary-General consulted the various specialized 
agencies. At two preliminary meetings on March 
6 and 7, 1947, whidi were attended by repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations Secretariat and 
of the International Labour Organisation (ILO), 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO), the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization (ICAO), the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund and the Interim Commission of 
the World Health Organization, it was agreed that 
the problem of the unification of the privileges 
and immunities of tlie United Nations and the 
specialized agencies would be greatly facilitated 
by the adoption of a single convention which 
would apply without distinction to all the spe- 
cialized agencies and would lay down the general 
privileges and immunities required by those or- 
ganizations, while reserving the special privileges 
which might be needed because of the particular 
functions of any individual agency. A single draft 
convention prepared by the Secretariat of the 
United Nations was therefore considered and 
discussed at these meetings. 

Comments and su gg estions on this draft con- 
vention were subsequently received from ILO, 
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UNESCO and ICAO. At a meeting of the xepte- 
senutives of the specialized agencies held at Lake 
Success on July 23, 1947, the draft convention 
was amended in the light of the observations and 
proposals received. This amended draft conven- 
tion was submitted to the General Assembly in a 
report of the Secretary-General (A/339)- 

The question of the procedure to be followed 
in adopting a single convention on the privileges 
and immunities of the specialized agencies was left 
for the General Assembly to decide, two alter- 
natives having been considered. 

1. The discussion and adoption by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations of a convention 
to be submitted later, for their accession, to the 
States Members of the United Nations, to States 
Members of the specialized agencies which are 
not Members of the United Nations, and to the 
specialized agencies themselves. 

2 The convening of a general conference of 
all States Members of the various specialized 
agencies, which the specialized agencies themselves 
would be invited to attend in a consultative 
capacity, so as to enable them to submit any 
observations and suggestions chat might be use- 
ful. This conference would discuss and adopt the 
text of a convention which it would propose for 
accession by the States Members of the United Na- 
tions and by States Members of the specialized 
agencies which are not Members of the United 
Nations. 

The Secretary-General's report indicated that 
the specialized agencies considered the second 
method preferable. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the Geneial Assembly referred the question 
of the co-ordination of the privileges and' immu- 
nities of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies to the Sixth Committee, which in turn, at 
its 36th meeting on September 24, 1947, referred 
It, without previous discussion, to a sub-committee 
composed of the representatives of Argentina, 
Canada, Cuba, Egypt, India, Norway, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, United Kingdom, U5S.R- and 
United Statesd'^® 

The sub-committee first considered the ques- 
tion of the procedure to be followed. On Septem- 
ber 29, 1947, it submitted an interim report 
(A/C6/148) to the Sixth Committee stating 
that it had unanimously agreed that a single OJo- 
vcncion applicable to all the specialized agencies 
should be drafted, this convention to consist of; 

1. a gcnetal chapter detiaing the staodud priviUgcs 
and immunities of the specialize ageiides; 

2. i number of annexes setting forth the divcigcndcs 


from the standard privileges and immuniries in the case 
of each specialized agency which does not require all 
the standard privileges or which, on account of ihe 
special nature of its functions, requires certain special 
privileges. 

The single convention, after coming into force, 
the sub-committee recommended, should be re- 
garded as a complete statement of the privileges 
and unmunities of the specialized agencies (apart 
from any special agreements concluded with the 
country in which their headquarters was estab- 
lished). 

The sub-committee recommended that the 
General Assembly should adopt the general part 
of the oinvention containing the standard privi- 
leges and imm unities in d efini tive form, while the 
texts of the various annexes adapting the standard 
clauses to each of the agencies should be con- 
sidered as recommendations to the agencies and 
should be definitely settled in discussions held in 
the conferences of the agencies themselves. States 
Members of specialized agencies not Members of 
the United Nations would thus be given an 
oppottunicy to participate in the discussion of the 
privileges and immunities ro be accorded to the 
agencies, without necessitating the calling of a 
general conference of all the States Members of 
the various specialized agencies, one of the pos- 
sible procedures suggested in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report. The convention, the sub-committee 
recommended, should become applicable to eadi 
specialized agency when the final text of the rele- 
vant annex had been adopted by the agency in 
question in accordance with its constitutional pro- 
cedure and had been transmitted to the Secretary- 
General 

The Sixth Committee approved without discus- 
sion the interim report of the sub-committee at 
its 40th meeting on October 2. 

The sub-committee accordingly drew up a draft 
convention based on the Convention on Privileges 
and Immunities of the United Nations, although 
in several cases the privileges granted were more 
limited than those of the United Nations. The 
draft convention included nine annexes adapting 
the general provisions to each of the specialized 
agencies brought into relationship with the United 
Nations— ILO, FAO, UNESCO, ICAO, the Bank, 
the Fund, WHO, International Telecommunica- 
tion Union (ITU) and Universal Postal Union 
(UPU) — and provided that a draft annex could 
be recommended by the Economic and Social 

“Two related questions v-eie referred to the same 
sub-committee, the question of the headquarters aitrev* 
oiencs and the item relating to the Privileges and Im- 
munities of representatives of Member States. See p. 197. 
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Council for any agency later brought into rda- 
tionship with the United Nations. 

The sub-committee also drew up tliree draft 
resolutions (A/C6/191) which it recommended 
for adoption by the Sixth Committee and the 
General Assembly. The first provided that the 
General Assembly recommend the draft Conven- 
tion on the Privileges and Immunities of the 
Specialized Agencies for accession by all States 
Members of the United Nations and by any other 
State Member of a specialized agency. 

As the draft convention was to apply not only 
to the nine specialized agencies so far brought 
into relationship with the United Nations, but 
also to any agency to be established and brought 
into relationship with the United Nations in the 
future, the second resolution proposed by the 
sub-committee provided that the General Assem- 
bly recommend that the constitutional instrument 
of any specialized agency which might hereafter 
be established should not contain detailed provi- 
sions relating to the privdeges and immunities to 
be accorded to, or in conneaion with, that spe- 
cialized agency, but should be governed by the 
general Convention on the Privileges and immu- 
nities of the Specialized Agencies. Any mtetoa- 
tional conference at which the establishment of 
a specialized agency was being considered should 
prepare a draft annex to the Convention and send 
it to the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
with a view to assisting the Economic and Social 
Council in preparing an annex to be recommended 
fot adoption by the agency after it had been 
brought into relationship with the United Na- 
tions.**® 

The third resolution recommended that the 
States Members of the United Nations, pending 
their formal accession to the Convention on the 
Privileges and Immunities of the Specialized 
Agencies, should immediately accord as far as 
possible to, or m connection with, the specialized 
agencies, the benefit of the privileges and immu- 
nities provided in the Convention and its Annexes. 

The Sixth Committee considered the report of 
the sub-committee (A/C6/191) at its 59th meet- 
ing on November 20. In the course o‘f the brief 
discussion which ensued, the representative of 
Norway stated that in his view officials of ihe 
specialized agencies should be entirely independ- 
ent of governments as far as national service 
obligations are concerned. The representative of 
the United States, on the other hand, made a gen- 
eral reservation witli regard to his Government’s 
attitude towards the Convention with respect to 
any exemption in the United States of citizens 


of the United States from taxes or national 
service. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
he would vote against the Convention, which he 
considered gave to a large group of officials very 
wide privileges which were not warranted by 
practical considerations. 

The Sixtli Committee adopted the report, of the 
sub-committee (A/C.6/191) by a vote of 27 to 3, 
with 2 abstentions. 

The General Assembly considered the report 
of the Sixth Committee (A/503) at its 123rd 
plenary meeting on November 21, 1947, and by 
a vote of 45 to 0, with 5 abstentions, adopted the 
following three resolutions (179(11)) recom- 
mended by the Sixth Committee 
A 

"The General Assembly 

"Approves the foUowiag Convention on tho Privi- 
leges and Immunities of the specialized agencies and 
proposes ir for acceptance by the speaalized agencies and 
for accession by all hfembers of the United Nations and 
by any other State member of a specialized agency. 

B 

"Whereas the General Assembly, on 13 February 
1946,'*' adopted a lesoluiion contemplating the unifi- 
cation as fat as possible of the privileges and immunities 
enjoyed by the United Nations and by the specialized 
agencies, 

"Whereas the General Assembly, by a resolution 
adopted on 21 November 1947, approved a General 
Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the 
specialized agencies and submitted it to the specialized 
agencies for acceptance and to every Member of the 
United Nations and to every other State Member of 
one or more of the specialized agencies for accession, 
and 

"Whereas it is therefore desirable that any specialized 
agency which is hereafter brought into relationship with 
the United Nations in accordance with Article 65 of 
the Chattec should derive its privileges and irtwnunities 
exclusively from the said General Convention, with such 
modifications as may be necessary to meet the particular 
requuements of that agency to be contained in an an- 
nex, 

"The General Assembly 

"Recommends that the constitutional instrument of 
any specialized agency which may hereafter be estab- 
lished should not contain detailed provisions relating 
to the privileges and immunities to be accorded to, 
or in connexion with, that specialized agency, but should 
provide that such privileges and immunities shall be 
governed by die said General Convention modified as 
may be required, 

"Recommends that any international conference at 
which the establishment of a specialized agency is con- 
sidered should prepare a draft of the annex relating to 
the proposed agency contemplated in senion 36 of the 
said General Convention and that, if the agency Is es- 

’■“See Sections 35 and 56 of the Coniemion. 

’■“See resolution 22 (I) D, see Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1946-47, p. 108. 
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ablished, it should send such draft annex to the Secret^- 
General of the United Nations with a view to assisdog 
the Economic and Soaal Council in ptepaiiog the 
draft annex which it will recommend, pursuant to sec- 
tion 31 of the said General Convention, after the agency 
has been brought into relationship with the United 
Nations, in conformity with the Charter and any recom- 
mendauon of the General Assembly; 

"Directs the Secretary-General to transmit a copy of 
this resolution to the appropriate officer of any oin- 
fetence at which the establishment of a spedaiized agency 
is to be considered. 

C 

"Whereas it has been recogmred as necessary that 
the specialized agencies enjoy, at the earliest possible 
date, the privileges and immunities essential for an effi- 
cient exercise of their respective functians', 

"Whereas a considerable delay will necessarily ensue 
before the Convention becomes operative in the case of 
the various agencies, 

"Tfcc Genera/ Assembly 

"Recommeads that the States hfembers of the United 
Nations, pending their fotmal acixasion to the Genetal 
Convention coocermng the privileges and immunmes of 
specialized agencies, including the annexes relating to 
each agency, should immediately accord as far as pos- 
sible to, or in conoexloa with, the specialized agencies, 
the benefit of the privileges and immunities provided in 
the said General Coavencion and its annexes, it being 
understood chat the speaalized agenaes will take any 
necessary parallel action in regard to those of theit 
members which are not members of the Unlced Natioas." 

CONVENTION ON THE PRIVILEGES AND IMMU- 
NITIES OF THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 

Whereas the General Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted on 13 Febniaty 1946 a lesolution contemplat- 
ing the unification as far as possible of the privile^s 
and immucuties enjoyed by the United Nations and by 
the various speaalized agencies; and 

Wbeteai consulradons coacettdng the implementation 
of the aforesaid resolution have taken place between the 
United Nations and the speciahzed agencies; 

Consequently, by resolution 179(11) adopted on 21 
November 1947, the General Assembly has approved 
the following Convention, which is sflbmitted to the 
spedaiized agencies for acceptance and to every Member 
of the United Nations and to every other State member 
of one or more of the specialized agendes for accession. 

Article I 

DEFINITIONS AND SCOPE 

Section 1 

In this Convention: 

(i) The words "standard clauses" refer to the pro- 
visions of artides II to JX. 

(ii) The words "specialized agendes" mean: 

(a) The International Labour Organisation; 

ib) The Food and Agriculture Organizatioa of the 
United Nations; 

(c) The United Nations Educational, Sdeoufic and 
Cultural Organization; 

(d) The International Civil Aviation Organization; 

(e) The International Monetary Fund; 

(/) The Internacional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment; 


(g) The World Health Organization; 

(A) The Universal Postal Union; 

(i) The International Telecommunications Union; and 
(/) Any other agency in relationship with the United 
Nations in accordance with Articles 57 and 63 of 
the Charter. 

(ill) The viord "Convention" means, in relation to 
any particular speciaUzed agency, the standard clauses as 
modified by the final (or revised) text of the annex 
iraosmitmd by that agency in accordance with sections 
56 and 3S. 

(iv) For the purposes of artide III, the words "prop- 
erty and assets" shall also indude property and funds 
administered by a spedaiized agency in furtherance of its 
constitutional functions 

(v) R>r the purposes of artides V and VII, the ex- 
pression "representatives of membets" shall be deemed 
to indude all represeoutives, alternates, advisers, tech- 
meal experts and seaetaties of delegations. 

(vi) In sections 13, 14, 15 and 25, the expression 
"meeun^ convened by a specialized agency" means 
meetings: (1) of its assembly and of its executive body 
(ho«evcc designated), and (2) of any comimssioa pro- 
vided fot in its constimtion; (3) of any incernational 
conference convened by it; and (4) of any conunittee 
of any of these bodies. 

(vii) The term ‘'executive bead” means the principal 
execusite oSicial of the spedaiized agency in question, 
whethet designated ''Dlrectoe-Geneial" or otherwise. 
Secsion 2 

Each State parry to this ConveDOon in tespea of as; 
speaalized agency to which this Coovention has become 
applicable in accordance with section 37 shaU accoid to, 
or in coQoexioo with, that agency the privileges and im- 
munities set forth in the standard clauses on the condi- 
cioos specified therein, subject to any modification of 
those clauses contained in the prosisions of the final (or 
revised) annex relating to that agency and transmiiied 
in accotdaoce with secuofis 36 or 36. 

AaTiCi-B H 

JURIDICAL PERSONALITY 

Season 3 

The spea'ahzed agendes shall possess jurididal per- 
sonahty. They shall have the capadty (a) to contract, 
(b) to acquire and dispose of unmovable and movable 
property, (c) to institute legal proceedings. 

Articlb III 

PROPERTY, FUNDS AND ASSETS 

Season 4 

The specialized agendes, theit property and assets, 
wherever located and by whomsoever held, shall enjoy 
immunicy from every form of legal process except in so 
far as in any pardcuUr case they have expressly waived 
their immunity. It is, however, understood that no 
waiver of immunity shall extend to any measure of cxeoi- 
tioo. 

Season S 

The premises of the specialized agendes shall be in- 
violable. The property and assets of the spedaiized 
ageodes, wherever located and by whomsoever teld, shall 
be immune from search, requisition, confiscauoo, expro- 
priation and any other form of interference, whether by 
executive, admioistrative, judicial or legislative action. 
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Section 6 

The archives o£ the specialized ageodes, aod ta 
general all dooiments belonging to them or held by 
them, shall be inviolable, wherever located. 

Section 7 

Without being lestiicted by financial controls, tega- 
lations or moratotia of any kind: 

(a) The specialized agencies may hold funds, gold or 
currency of any kind and operate accounts la any cur- 
rency; 

(i) The specialized agencies may freely transfer thrir 
funds, gold or currency from one country to another or 
within any country and convert any currency held by 
them into any other currency. 

Section 8 

Each specialized agency shall, in exercising its rights 
under section 7 above, pay due regard to any representa- 
tions made by the Governtnent of any State party to this 
Convention in so far as it Is considered that effect can 
be given to such representations without detriment to the 
interests of the agency. 

Section 9 

The speuahzed agencies, theit assets, income aod other 
property shall be: 

(a) Exempt from all direct taxes; it is understood, 
hovtever, Uiat the specialized agencies will not claim ex- 
empuoo from taxes which ate, in fact, no more than 
charges for public utility services; 

(b) Exempt from custoifs duties aod prohibiuons aod 
restrictions on imports and exports in respect of articles 
imported or exported by the specialized agencies for their 
oiEaal use; it is understood, however, that articles im- 
ported under such exemption will not be sold in the 
country into which they were imported except under 
conditions agreed to with the Govettunent of that 
country; 

(c) Exempt from duties aod probibldoos and re- 
strictions on imports and exports in lespea of theit 
publications. 

Section 10 

While the specialized agencies will not, as a general 
rule, claim exemption from excise duties and from taxes 
on the sale of movable and immovable propeccy which 
form part of the price to be paid, nevertheless when the 
specialized agencies are making important purchases for 
official use of property on which such duties aod taxes 
have been charged or are chargeable. States parties to 
this Convention wiU, whenever possible, make appropri- 
ate administrative arrangements for the remission or re- 
turn of the amount of duty or tax. 

ArticlbIV 

FACILITIES IN RESPECT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
Section II 

Each specialized agency shall enjoy, in the territory 
of each State party to this Convention in respea of that 
agency, for its ofiiaal communications treatment not Jess 
favourable than that accorded by the Government of such 
State to any other Government, including the latter's 
diplomatic mission in the matter of priorities, rates an,! 
taxes on mails, cables, telegrams, radiograms, telephotos, 
telephone aod other communications, and press rates for 
information to the press and radio. 


Section J2 

No censorship shall be applied to the ofBcIal corre- 
spondence and other official communications of the spe- 
cialized agencies. 

The specialized agencies shall have the right to use 
codes and to dispatch and receive correspondence by 
courier or in sealed bags, which shall have the same im- 
munities and privileges as diplomatic couriers and bags. 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to preclude 
the adoption of appropriate security precautions to be de- 
terizuaed by agreement between a State patty to this 
Convention and a specialized agency. 

Articxb V 

REPRESENTATIVES OF MEMBERS 

Section 13 

Representatives of members at meetings convened by 
a specialized agency shall, while exerusing theit functions 
and during their journeys to and from the place of meet- 
ing, enjoy the following privileges and immunities' 

(a) Immunity from personal arrest or detention and 
from seizure of their personal baggage, and in respect of 
words spoken or wrirten aod all acts done by them in 
their official capacity, immunity from legal process of 
every kind; 

(b) Inviolability for all papers and documents; 

(c) The right to use codes and to receive papers or 
correspondence by courier or in sealed bags; 

(d) Exemption in respect of themselves and their 
spouses from immigration restrictions, aliens’ registra- 
tion or national service obligations In the State which 
they are visiting or through which they are passing in 
the exerdse of their functions, 

(e) The same fadliiies in respect of currency or ex- 
change restrictions as are accorded to tepresentauves of 
foreign Governments on temporary official missions; 

(/) The same immunities and fauhcies in respect of 
their personal baggage as are accorded to members of 
comparable rank of diplomatic missions. 

Section 14 

In order to secure for the representatives of members 
of the specialized agencies at meetings convened by them 
complete freedom of speech and complete independence 
in the discharge of their duties, the immunity from 
legal process it^respect of words spoken or written and 
all acts done by them in discharging their duties.shall 
condnue to be accorded, notwithstanding that the per- 
sons cotKcrned are no longer engaged in the discharge of 
such duties. 

Section 15 

Where the incidence of any form of taxation depends 
upon testdeocs, peciods during which the representatives 
of members of the specialized agencies at meetings con- 
vened by them are present la a member State for the dis- 
charge of their duties shall not be considered as periods 
of residence. 

Section I6 

Privileges and immunities are accorded to the repre- 
sentadves of members, not for the personal benefit of 
the individuals themselves, but in order to safeguard 
the independent exercise of their functions in connexion 
with the specialized agendes. Consequently, a member 
nor only has the right but is under a duty to waive the 
immunity of its tepresentauves in any case where, in 
the opinion of the member, the immunity would im- 
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pede ihc coulee of justia, and ^bece It can be waiv^ 
without prejudice to the purpose for which the iaununitp 
is accorded. 

Seciion 17 

The pcovisioos of sections 13, 14 and 15 arc not ap- 
plicable in relation to the authorities of a State of which 
the person is a national or of which he is or has been a 
representative. 

Article VI 

OFFICIALS 

Section 18 

Each spcaaliaed agency will speafy the categtaies of 
ofBcials to which the provisions of this article and of 
article VIll shall apply It shall communicate them to 
the Governments of all States parties to this Convention 
in respect of that agency and to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. The names of the olhciab included 
in these categories shall from time to time be made 
known to the above-mentioned Gaverameocs. 

Section 19 

OlTicials of the speaaliaed agenaes shall; 

(d) Be immune from legal process in respea of words 
spoken or written and all acts performed by them in 
their ofBcial capacity; 

(fi) Enjoy the same exemptions fiom taxation m 
respect of the salaries and emoluments paid to them by 
the spedalized agencies and on the same conditions as 
are enjoyed by officials of the United Nauons, 

(e) Be immune, together with their spouses and rela- 
tives dependent on them, from immigration restrictions 
and alien registration; 

{d) Be accorded the same privileges in respect of ex- 
change facilities as are accorded to officials of comparable 
rank of diplomatic missions; 

(e) Be giten, together with their spouses and relatives 
dependent on them, the same tepauiatlon facilities in 
time of international crises as officids of comparable rank 
of diplomatic missiofis; 

(/) Have the right to import free of duty their fur- 
niture and effects at the time of first caking up their 
post in the country in question. 

Section 20 

The officials of the specialized agencies shall be exempt 
from national service obligations, provided that, in icla- 
tioi^io the Sates of which they are nationals, such ex- 
emption shall be confined to officials of the specialized 
agencies whose names have, by reason of their duties, 
been placed upon a list compiled by the executive head 
of ilie specialized agency and approved by the State 
concerned. 

Should other officials of specialized agencies be called 
up for national service, the Sate concerned shall, at the 
request of the specialized agency concerned, grant such 
temporary deferments in the call-up of such officials as 
may be necessary to avoid interruption in the continua- 
tion o( essential work. 

Section 21 

In addition to the immunities and privileges specified 
in seaions 19 and 20, the executive head of each special- 
ized agency, including any official acting on his behalf 
during hit absence from duty, shall be accorded in respect 
of himself, his spouse and minor children, the privileges 
and immunities, exemptions and facilities accorded to 
diplomatic envoys, in accordance with international law. 


Section 22 

Privileges and Immunities are granted to officials in 
the interests of the specialized ageoaes only and not for 
the personal benefit of the individuals themselves. Each 
specialized agency shall have the right and the duty to 
waive the immunity of any official in any case where, 
in its opinion, the immunity would impede the course of 
justice and can be waived without prejudice to the in- 
terests of the specialized agency. 

Section 23 

Each specialized agency shall co-operate at all times 
widi the appropriate authorities of member States to fa- 
cilitate (he proper administration of justice, secure the 
observance of police regulations and prevent the occur- 
rence of any abuses in connexion with the privileges, 
immunUies aod facilities mentioned in this article. 

Article Vll 

ABUSES OF PRIVILEGE 

Section 24 

If any State party to this Convention considers that 
there has been an abuse of a privilege or immunity con- 
ferred by this Convention, consultations shall be held 
between that Sate and the specialized agency concerned 
to determine whether any such abuse has occurred and, 
if so, to attempt to ensure that no repetition occurs. If 
such consultations fail to achieve a result satisfactory to 
the State and the specialized agency concerned, the ques- 
tion whether an abuse of a privilege or immunity has oc- 
culted shall be submitted to the International Coucc of 
Justice in accordance with section 32 If the International 
Court of Justice finds that such an abuse has occurred, 
the Sate party to this Convention affected by such abuse 
shall have the right, after notification to the specialized 
agency in question, to withhold from the specialized 
agency concerned the benefits of the privilege or immu- 
nity so abused. 

Section 25 

1. Representatives of members at meetings convened 
by specialized agencies, while exercising then functions 
and during their journeys to and from the place of meet- 
ing, and officials within the meaning of section 18, shall 
not be loquited by the tetritotial authorities to leave the 
country in which they are performing their functions 
on account of any activities by‘them in their official 
capaacy. In the case, however, of abuse of privileges of 
residence committed by any such person in activities in 
that country outside his official functions, he may be re- 
quired to leave by the Government of that country pro- 
vided that: 

2. (I) Representatives of members, or persons who 
aie enutled to diplomatic immunity under section 21, 
shall not be required to leave the country otherwise than 
in accordance with the diplomatic procedure applicable 
to diplomatic envoys accredited to that country. 

(II) In the case of an official to whom section 21 is 
not applicable, no order to leave the country shall be is- 
wed other than with the approval of the Foreign Min- 
ister of the country in question, and such approval shall 
be given only after consulution with the executive head 
of the specialized agency concerned; and, if expulsion 
proceedings arc uken against an official, the executive 
head of the specialized agency shall have the right to 
appear in such proceedings on behalf of the person 
against whom they are insticuteJ. 
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Article VIII 

LAISSEZ-PASSER 

Section 26 

Officials o£ the specialized agencies shall be entitled 
,^to use the United Nations laiaez passer in conformity 
with adminis trative arrangements to be concluded be- 
tween the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
the competent authorities of the specialized agencies, to 
which agencies special powers to issue laissez-paiier may 
be delegated. The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall notify each State party to this Convention of 
each administrative arrangement so concluded. 

Section 27 

States parties to this Convention shall recognize and 
accept the United Nations laissez-passer issued to officials 
of the specialized agencies as valid travel documents. 
Section 28 

Applications for visas, where required, from offi- 
cials of specialized agencies holding United Nations 
laiSsez-passer, when accompanied by a certfficate that 
they are travelling on the business of a specialized 
agency, shall be dealt with as speedily as possible. In 
addition, such persons shall be granted facilities for 
speedy travel. 

Section 29 * 

Similar faciliues to those specified in sectioo 28 shall 
be accorded to experts and ocher persons who, though 
not the holders of United Nations Uissei-passtr, have a 
certificate that they ate (ravelling on the business of a 
specialized agency. 

Section 30 

The execuuve heads, assistant executive heads, beads 
of departments and other officials of a rank qo( lower 
than head of department of the specialized agencies, 
travelling on United Nations lasssez passer on the busi- 
ness of the specialized agendes, shall be granted the 
same facilities lot travel as are accorded to officials of 
comparable rank in diplomatic missions. 

Article IX 

SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 

Section 31 

Each specialized agency shall make provision for ap- 
propriate modes of settlement of- 

(a) Disputes arising out of contracts or ocher dis- 
putes of private charaaei to which the specialized agency 
b a party; 

(i) Disputes involving any official of a specialized 
agency who by reason of his official position enjoys im- 
munity, if immunity has cot been waited in accordance 
with the provisions of seaion 22. 

Section 32 

All differences arising out of the interpretation or ap- 
plication of the present Convention shall be referred to 
the International Court of Justice unless in any case 
it is agreed by the parties to have recourse to anotber 
mode of settlement. If a diderence arises between one of 
the specialized agencies on the one hand, and a member 
on the other hand, a request shall be made for an ad- 
visory opinion on any legal question involved in ac- 
cordance with Anide 96 of the Charter and Article 
of the Statute of the Court and the relevant provisions 
of the agreements conduded beewen the United Nadons 
and the speoalized agency concerned. The opinion given 
by (he Court shall be accepted as decisive by the panics. 


ANNEXES AND APPLICATION TO INDIVIDOAL 
SPECIALIZED AGENaES 

Seettan 33 

In their application to each spedalized agency, the 
standard clauses shall operate subject to any modifications 
set forth in the final (or revised) text of the annex 
relating to that agency, as provided in sections 36 and 
38. 

Section 34 

The provisions of the Convention in relation to any 
speoalized agency must be intecpceted in the light of 
the functions with which that agency is entrusted by its 
coDSUtudonal instrument. 

Section 3$ 

Draft annexes 1 to 9 ate recommended to the speaal- 
ized agendes named therein In the case of any special- 
ized agency not mentioned by name in section 1, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations shall transmit 
to the agency a draft annex recommended by the Eco- 
nomic and S^ial Council. 

Section 36 

The final lezt of each annex shall be that approved 
by the specialized agency in question in accordance with 
Its coosticutional procedure. A copy of the annex as ap- 
proved by each speciabzed agency shall be transmitted by 
the agency in question to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and shall thereupon replace the draft re- 
ferred to in section 33. 

Section 37 

The present Convention becomes applicable to each 
specialized agency when it has uansmitted to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations the final text of the 
relevant annex and has informed him that it accepts the 
standard clauses, as modified by this annex, and under- 
ukes to give efiea to sections 8, 18, 22, 23, 24, 31, 32, 
42 and 45 (subject to any modification of section 32 
which may be found necessary in order to make the 
final text of the annex consonant with the constitutional 
instrument of the agency) and any provisions of the 
annex placing obligations on the agency. The Secretary- 
General shall communicate to all Members of the United 
Nations and to other States members of the specialized 
agendes cenified copies of all annexes transmitted to 
him under this seaion and of revised annexes transmitted 
under section 38. 

Section 38 

If, after the transmission of a final annex under sec- 
tion 36, any speaalized agency approves any amend- 
ments thereto In accordance with its constitutional pro- 
cedure, a revised annex shall be transmitted by it to 
the Secretary General of the United Nations. 

Section 39 

The provisions of this Convenuon shall in no way 
limit or prejudice the privileges and immunities which 
have been, or may hereafter be, accorded by any State 
to any speaalized agency by reason of the location in the 
territory of that State of its headquarters or regional 
office This Convention shall not be deemed to pre- 
vent the conclusion between any State party thereto and 
any spedalized agency of supplemenul agreements ad- 
justing the provisions of (his Convention or extending or 
airtaiiing the privileges and immunities thereby granted. 
Section 40 

It u understood that the standard clauses, as modified 
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by the final text of an annex sent by a specialized agency 
to the Seaetaiy-Geneial of the United Nitlotu utidtf 
section 36 (or any revised annex sent under section 38), 
will be consistent with the provisions of the conMita- 
tional instrument then in force of the agency in question, 
and that if any amendment to that instrument is necessary 
for the purpose of making the tonstitutionai instrument 
so consistent, such amendment will have been brou^t 
into force in accordance with the constitutional pro- 
cedure of that agency before the final (or revised) annex 
is transmitted. 

The Convention shall not itself operate so as to ab- 
rogate, of derogate from, any provisions of the constitu- 
tional instrument of any specialized agency or arty rights 
or obligations which the agency may otherwise have, 
acquire, or assume. 

ARTia-B XI 

FINAL PROVISIONS 

Section 41 

Accession to this Convention by a Member of the 
United Nations and (subject to scaion 42) by any State 
member of a specialized agency shall be effeacd by de- 
posit with the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
of an instrument of accession which shall take effect on 
the date of its deposit. 

Section 42 

Each specialized agency concerned shall communiaie 
the text of this Convention together with the relevant 
annexes to those of its members which are not Members 
of the United Nations and shall invue them to accede 
thereto in respect of that agency by depositing an tosini- 
meot of accession to this Convention in respea thereof 
either with the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
or with the executive head of the specialized agency. 
Section 43 

Eadi State party to this Cooventloo shall indicate In 
its instrument of accession the specialized agency or 
agencies in respea of which it undertakes to apply the 
provisions of this Convention. Each Sute party to this 
Convention may by a subsequent written notification 
to the Seaetary-Gcneral of the United Nations undertake 
to apply the provisions of this Convention 10 one or 
more futther specialized agencies. This notification shall 
take effect on the date of its receipt by the Secretary- 
General. 

Section 44 

This Convention shall enter into force for each State 
party to this Convention in respect of a specialized agency 
when it has become applicable to that agency in ac- 
cordance with section 37 and the State party has under- 
taken to apply the pzovisions of the Convention to that 
agency in accordance with section 43. 

Section 45 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations sjwll in- 
form all Members of the United Nations, as well as all 
members of the specialized agendes, and executive heads 
of the specialized agencies, of the deposit of each in- 
strument of accession received under sealon 4l and of 
subsequent notifications received under section 43. The 
executive head of a specialized agency shall inform the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and the mem- 
bers of the agency concerned of the deposit of any lO- 
strumcot of accession deposited with him under sec- 
tion 42. 


Section 46 

It is understooJ that, when an instrument of acces- 
sion or 3 subsequent notification is deposited on behalf 
of any State, this State will be in a position under its 
own law to give effect to the terms of this Qin'endon, 
as modified by the ficu.1 texa of any annexes relating to 
the agenaes covered by such accessions or notifications. 
Section 47 

1. Subject (0 the provisions of paragraph 2 and 3 
of this section, each State parry to this Convention under- 
takes to apply this Convention in respect of each special- 
ized agency covered by its accession or subsequent noti- 
fication, until such time as a revised convention or annex 
shall have become applicable to that agency and tbe said 
Sute shall have accepted the revised convenuoO or an- 
nex. In the case of a revised annex, the acceptance of 
States shall be by a notification addressed to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, which shall take 
eSca on the date of its teceipt by the Scciciaty-Genetal. 

2. Each Sute parry to this Convention, however, 
whidi is not. or has ceased to be, a member of a special- 
ized agency, may address a written notification to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and the execu- 
tive head of the agency concerned to the effect that it in- 
tends to withhold from that agency the benefits of this 
Convention as from a specified dute, which shall not be 
earlier than three months from tbe date of receipt of 
notification. 

3. Each State party to this Convention may withhold 
the benefit of this Coovention from any specialized 
agency which ceases to be in relationship with United 
Nations. 

4. The Secretary-General of the United Nation* shall 
iofotm aU member States puties to this Convention of 
any ooufiation transmitted to him under the provisions 
of this section. 

Section 48 

At the request of one third of the Sutes parties to this 
Convention, the Sccreury-General of the United Nations 
will convene a conference with a view to its revision. 
Section 49 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
tiammtt copies of this Convention to each specialized 
agency and to the Government of each hfember of the 
United Nations. 


Annexes tq the proposed Convention oN thh 

PiIIVU,ECCS AND IMMUNITIES OF THE SPECIAL- 
IZED Agencies 

Annex I 

The InttfnatfOTial Labour OrgaKisalion 

Tbe standard clauses shall operate in respect to the 
International Labour Organisation subjea to the follow- 
ing provision: 

Tbe provisions of article V (other than paragraph 
(e) of section 13) and of section 25, paragraphs 1 and 
2(1) of article VII shall extend to the employers’ and 
workers' membets of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labuir Office and their alternates and advisers, 
except that any waiver of the immunity of any such 
person member under section 16 shall be by the 
Govunlog Body 
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ANNEX 11 

"The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United 

The standard clauses shall operate ia respect to the 
Food and Agriculrure Organization ol the United 
tions (hereinafter called "the Organization*’) subjea 
to the following provisions: 

1. Article V and section 25, paragraphs 1 and 2 
(1) of article Vll shall extend to the Chairman of the 
(Council of the Organization, except that any waiver of 
the immunity of the Chairman under section 16 shall 
be by the Council of the Orgamzatioo. 

2. (I) Experts (other than ol&dals coming within 
the scope of article VI) serving on committees of, or 
performing missions for, the Organization shall be 
accorded rhe following privileges and immuaiues so far 
as is necessary for the effective exercise of their func- 
tions, including the time spent on journeys in con- 
nexion with service on such committees or missions: 

(a) Immumty from personal arrest or seizure of their 
personal baggage; 

(A) Immuniry from legal process of every kind in 
respect of words spoken or written or acts done by them 
in the performance of their olhda! functions, such im- 
munity to continue notwithstanding that the persons con- 
cerned are no longer serving on committees of, or 
employed on missions for, the Organization; 

(e) ’The same facilities in respect of currency and 
exchange restrictions and in respect of their personal 
baggage as are accorded to olEdals of foreign Govern- 
ments OP tewporstr ofBdal missions. 

(si) Privileges and inunuoities are granted to the 
experts in the interests of the Organization and not for 
the personal beneiie of the individuals themselves. The 
Organization shall have the right and the duty to waive 
the immunity of any expert in any case where In its 
opinion the immunity would impede the course of justice 
and can be waived without prejudice to the interests of 
the Organization. 

Annex 111 

The huerttational CitH Atiation Organization 

The sundard dauscs shall operate in respect to the 
International Civil Aviation Organization (hereinafter 
call “the Organization") subjea to the following pro- 
visions 

1. The privileges, immunities, exemptions and fadli- 
tics referred to in section 21 of the sundard clauses 
shill also be acoseded to the President of the Council 
of the Organization, 

2. (i) Experts (other than olEdals coming within 
the scope of article VI) serving on committees of, or 
pcifotmins missions (or. (he Organization shall be 
accorded the following privileges and immunities so far 
as is necessary for the cffccuve exerase of their functions, 
induding the lime spent on journej-s in mnoexion with 
service on such committees or missions: 

(4) Immunity from personal arrest or seizure of 
their personal baggage; 

(b) Immunity from legal process of escry kind in 
respea of words spoken or written or acts done by 
tlicm in the performance of their otneial funaions, such 
immunity to continue notwichsundiog that the persons 
concerned are no longer serving on conunirtees 'of, or 
cmplo^-cd on missions for, ihe Organization; 


(«) The same fadlities in respea of currency and 
evdiang g restriaioos and in respea of their personal 
baggage as are accorded to offidals of foreign Govern- 
ments on temporary offidal missions; 

(d) Inviolability of their papers and documents 
cel^dg to the work on which they arc engaged for 
the Organizacion. 

(ti) In connezion with (d) of 2 above, the prin- 
dple contained in the last sentence of seaion 12 of 
the standard dauses shall be applicable. 

(ui) Privileges and Immunities arc granted to the 
experts of the Organization in the interests of the 
Organization and not for the personal benefit of the 
individuals themselves. The Organization shall have 
the right and the duty to waive the i mm unity of any 
expett in any case where in its opinion the immunity 
w'ould impede the court of justice, and it can be 
waived without prejudice to the interests of the 
Organization. 

Annex IV 

The United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Orgamzatton 

The standard clauses shall operate in respect to the 
United Nations Educational, Soentific and Cultural 
OrganizadoD (beieinaftet called "the Organization") 
subjea to the following provisions; 

1. Artide V and section 25, patagraphs I and 2 (I) 
of ardde VII shall extend to the President of the Con- 
ference and members of the Execudve Board of the 
Organization, their substitutes and advisers except that 
any waiver of the immumry of any such person of the 
Executive Board under section 16 shall be by the 
Execudve Board. 

2. (i) Experts (other than officials coining within 
the scope of ardde VI) serving on committees of, or 
performing missioiu for, the Organization shall be 
accorded the following privileges and immunities so far 
as is necessary for the cffeaive ezeruse of their funedons. 
induding the dme spent on journeys in connezion with 
service on such committees or missions: 

(4) Immunity from personal arrest or seizure of 
their personal baggage, 

(A) In respea of words spoken or written or acts 
done by them in the performance of their oificial func- 
tions, immunity of legal process of eiery kind, such 
immunity to continue nocwichsuading that the persons 
coocetned ate no longer serving on committees of, ot 
employed on missions for, the Organization; 

(e) The same facilidcs in respea of currency and 
exchange tcstiictions and in tespea of their personal 
baggage as are accorded to oifiaals of foreign Coiern* 
meets on temporary offioal missions. 

(it) Privileges and izrunuaities are granted to the 
experu of the Organizat'ioa in the interests of the 
Organization and not for the personal benefit of the 
individuals themselves. The Organization shall have 
the right and duty to waive the immunity of any expert 
in any case where in its opiiuon the immunity would 
impede the course of justice, and it can be waived with- 
out pregidice to the interests of the Organizadoo. 

Annex V 

"the International Monetary Fund 

In their application to the Imcrnauoiul Monetary 
Fund (hereinafter called "the Fund"), the standard 
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clauses shall oporace subjea to the following protisions: 

1. The following shall be sobsututed for section 9: 

"( 4 ) The fund, its assets, property, income ar*l it* 

Operations and transantons authorized by its articles of 
agreement shall be immune from all taxation and from 
all customs duties. The Fund shall be immune from 
probibiiioas and restriaions on imports and exports in 
respea of articles imported or exported for its official 
use and in respect of its publications. It is understood, 
howeter, that the Fund will not claim exempuon from 
taxes which are, in fact, no more than charges for 
public oulity services, and that articles (other than its 
publications) imported under this exemption will not 
be sold in the country into which they were imported 
except under conditions agreed to with the Government 
of that country. The Fund shall also be immune from 
the colleaion or payment of any ux or duty. 

''(&) No taxation of any kind shall be levied on any 
obli^tion or secuiity issued by the Fund, including any 
dividend or interest thereon, by whomsoever held: 

“(i) Which discriminates against such obligation or 
security solely because of its otigin, or 

"(ii) If the sole lunsdictional basis for each taxation 
is the place or currency m which it is issued, made 
payable or paid, or the location of any office or place of 
business maintained by the Fund " 

2. Section of the sundard clauses shall only apply 
to differences arising out of the interpretation or appli* 
cation of privileges and immuniues which are derived 
by (he Fund from this Convention and are not included 
in (hose which it can claim under i(s articles or otherwise 

Annex VI 

Tbt Itutrruoonjl Djni for Rtconslruciton and 
Dtt elopmtnt 

In their application to (he Interrutional Dank for 
Reconsuxiaion and Deielopment (hereinafter called 
"the Dank"), the standard clauses shall operate subjea 
to the following provisions: 

1. The following shall be substituted for scoion d: 

"Aaions may be brought against the Dank only 

in a court of competent jurisdiction in the territories 
of a member in which the Dank has an office, has 
appointed an agent for the purpose of accepting service 
or notice of process, or has issued or guaranteed securi* 
tics. No actions shall, howeser, be brought by members 
or persons acting for or deriving claims from members. 
TIic property and asseu of the Dank shall, wheresoever 
located and by whomsocser held, be immune from all 
forms of seizure, attachment or execution before (he 
dcliiery of final judgment against the Daok." 

2. The following shall be substituted for section 9: 

"( 4 ) Tlie Dank, us assets, property, income and m 

operations and transactions authorized by Its ankles 
of agreement shall be immune from all taxation and 
from all customs duties. The Dank slull be immune 
from prohibitions and restrictions on imports and 
exporu in resjw of articles imported or exisortrd for 
lU official use and in respect of iu publications. It is 
undesnood, liowcscr. that the Dank «dl not claim 
exemption from taxes which are. in fact, no moie than 
charges for public utility services, and that ankles 
(oclicr than its publicaiiom) imponed under this 
exemption will not be sold m ilie country meu whuh 
ilicy »eit impofted exitpt under conditions agiecj to 
with tlie Government ul ih»i country. 


'The Bank shall also be immune from the collec- 
tion or pajment of any tax or duty. 

"(i) No taxation of any kind shall be levied on any 
obligation or security issued by the Bank (including 
any dividend or interest thereon) by whomsoever held: 

"(i) Which discrimitutes against such obligation 
or security solely because ic is issued by the Dank; or 
"(ii) If the sole junsdiaioiul basis for such taxation 
is the place or currency in which it is issued, made 
payable or paid, or the Icscation of any office or plate 
of business maintained by the Bank. 

"(e) No taxation of any kind shall be levied on any 
obligation or security guaranteed by the Bank (includ- 
ing any dividend or interest thereon) by whomsoever 
held 

"(i) Which discriminates against such obligation or 
security solely because it is guaranteed by the Dank, or 
"( 11 ) If the sole jurisdictional basis for such taxation 
IS (he location of any office or place of business main- 
tained by the Dank." 

3. Section 32 of the standard clauses shall only 
apply to diffieceoces arising out of the incerpcetauoti or 
application of privileges and immunities which are 
derived by the Bank from this Convention and axe not 
included m those which it can claim under its articles 
or otherwise. 

ANNEX VII 

The World Health Organization 

la tbeic appUcacioa to tbe World Kealib Otganlsatloa 
(hereinafter called "the Organizauoa’') the standard 
clauses shall operate subjea to the following modiflea- 
tioos: 

1. Article V and seaion 25, paragraphs 1 and 2 (1) 
of article Vll shall extend to persons designated to 
serve 00 the executive board of the Organuauon, their 
alternates and advisers, except that any waiver of the 
immunity of any such persons under section I 6 shall be 
by the Board. 

2. (i) Experts (other than officials coming wnbin 
the scope of article Vi) serving on committees of, or 
performing missions for, the Organization shall be 
accorded the following privileges and immunities so 
far as is necessary for the effective exercise of their func- 
tions, including the time spent on journeys in connexion 
with service on such committees or missions: 

(tf) ImmunitY from personal arrest or seizure of 
(heir personal baggage; 

ih) Immunity of legal process of every kind, in 
respea of words spoken or wrinen or acts done by 
(hem in the performance of their official functions, such 
imrounity to continue notwiihstandiag that the persons 
concerned are no longer serving on committees of, or 
employed on missions for, (he Organization; . 

(r) Tlie same facilides in respea of currency and 
exchange restrictions, and in respea of their personal 
Baggage, as arc accorded to oiriciaU of foreign govern- 
ments on temporary official missions; 

(ii) Privileges and immunities are granted to the 
cxpciu of (he Organization in the iniercsts of (be 
Organization and not for the personal benefit of tfic 
indivUuals themselves. Tlic Organization slull luve 
the fight and tlie duty to waive the immunity of any 
expert in any case wlicrc in its opinion the immunity 
would impede tlic course of juiiicc and can be waived 
without prejudice to the interests of the Organization. 
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Anncx VIII 

The Uiihersal Postal Union 

The standard clauses shall appljr ^^'ithout modliication. 

ANNEX IX 

The Interiiaiiottal Telecommunications Union 

The standard clauses shall apply without modihcation. 

In implementation of resolution 179 (U) the 
following specialized agencies, on the dates indi* 
cated, transmitted their annexes to the Secretary- 
General in accordance witli Section 36 of the 
Convention: 

World Health Organization August 2, 1943 
International Civil Aviation 

Organization August 11, 1948 

International Labour 

Organisation September 14, 1918 

e. Agreement BETWEEN THE United 
Nations and the United States 

REGARDING THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE 

United Nations 

By resolution 99(1) of December 1*1, 1946, 
the General Assembly authorized the Seaetary- 
General to negotiate and conclude with the ap- 
propriate authorities of the United States an 
agreement concerning the arrangements required 
as a result of the establisbmene of the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations in New York. 
The resolution provided that in conducting the 
negotiations the Seaetaty-General should be 
guided by the provisions of a draft agreement 
which had been concluded with the competent 
United States authorities in June 1946.^*’ 

That draft agreement^*^ related to a head- 
quarters site in a comparatively wide area within 
which the United Nations might acquire further 
parcels of land for the exceiuion of the head- 
quarters distria or for other purposes. When the 
General Assembly decided on December 14, 1946, 
to establish the headquarters of the United Na- 
tions in New York City^®* it became necessary to 
revise the draft headquarters agreement so as to 
adapt it to the circumstances of the urban sice 
chosen by the Assembly. 

In pursuance of the above resolution the Sec- 
retary-General resumed his negotiations with the 
United States authorities and on June 26, 1947, 
signed with the Secretary of State of the United 
States an "Agreement between the United Na- 
tions and the United States regarding the head- 
quarters of the United Nations” (A/371). 

Section 28 of this Agreement provides that It 
"shall be brought Into eSea by an exchange of 


notes between the Secretary-General, duly author- 
ized pursuanc to a resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, and the appro- 
priate executive officer of the United States, duly 
authorized pursuanc to appropriate action of the 
Congress". 

In accordance with that provision, the Agree- 
ment was submitted to the Ckingress of the United 
States, which, on July 26, 1947, approved a joint 
resolution autliorizing the President of tlie United 
States to bring the Agreement into effect and 
granting him the necessary powers for that pur- 
pose. The President approved the joint resolu- 
tion on August 4, 1947. It therefore remained 
for the General Assembly to approve the Agree- 
ment and to authorize the Scaetary-General to 
put it into effect. 

The Secretary-General submitted a report 
(A/371) on the conduct and results of the 
negotiations to the second session of the General 
Assembly, which at its 9Ist plenary meeting on 
September 23, 1947, referred die matter to the 
Sixth Committee for consideration and report. 

Ac its 36th meeting on September 24 the Sixth 
Committee referred die Seaetary-Gcneral’s report 
without prior discussion to the eleven-member 
sub-committee, which was also entrusted with the 
task of ainsidcring the question of the privileges 
and immunities of die specialized agencies.^®’* 

Tlic sub-commlticc confined its study to the 
text of the Agreement and compared it with the 
draft agreement which had been concluded in 
1946. The sub-committee reported to the Sixth 
Committee (A/C.6/172) that, though there were 
a considerable number of dunges, diey were, 
with certain exceptions, either simple adaptations 
rendered necessary by tlic fact tliat the head- 
quarters district decided on was a small area in the 
middle of the City of New York, whereas the 
previous draft agreement had in mind a much 
larger area in rural surroundings, or else were 
changes of arrangement and drafting involving 
no difference in meaning. 

The main substantive changes in the Agreement 
related to the following sections: 

Section 4. The scope of the facilities granted to 
the United Nations in the field of telecommunica- 
tions was expanded 

Section 6. The United Nations was authorized 
to organize its own postal service. 

*®^ee Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 

250 - 51 . 

“Tor text of the draft agreemeot, see tbid., pp. 104-7. 

^Ibid., pp. 272-75. 

“Seep. 188. 

“*See text of the Agreement, pp. 199—204. 
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Section 11. The list of persons entitled to the 
right of unimpeded transit to and from the head- 
quarters disttia was supplemented by the incln- 
sion of any persons invited to the headquarters 
district by the United Nations or by a spedalized 
agency. 

Section 13. This section was not contained in 
the original draft agreement. Paragraphs b and c 
of this section were the subjea of extensive dis- 
cussion between the Seactary-General and the 
United States authorities. As ^ally agreed upon, 
the relevant provisions give the Government of 
the United States the right to require an official 
of the United Nations or the representative of a 
Member Government or a member of a repre- 
sentative’s staff to leave the territory of the United 
States in the case of abuses or of serious infrac- 
tions committed in the United States in matters 
outside his official duties. This right is surrounded 
by a number of safeguards, one of which is the 
Procedure of Consultation. It is provided rfut no 
proceedings shall be instituted except with the 
prior approval of the Secretary of State of the 
United States, such approval being given only 
after consultation with the appropriate Member 
or with the Secretary-General, or the appropriate 
Executive Officer of a specialized agency. Where 
the individual concerned possesses diplomatic 
immunity undet Section 15 of the Headquarter^ 
Agreement or under the General Convention, it is 
speeffied that he shall not be required to leave the 
United States "otherwise than in accordance with 
the customary procedure applicable to diplomatic 
envoys accredited to the United States”. 

The sub-committee agreed that the changes in 
Sections 4, 6 and 11 constituted improvements 
from the point of view of the United Nations. 
As regards Section 13, the sub-committee was of 
the opinion that these provisions, referring to a 
case which would only be expected to atise very 
rarely, if ever, were in practice acceptable. 

According to Section 26, the provisions of the 
Headquarters Agreement are complementary to 
those of the Convention on the Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Naiiotis*®’^ "as acceded 
to by the United States". As the United States 
Congress, however, had not yet acceded to the 
Convention, the Seaetary-General in his report 
to the General Assembly as well as the sub-com- 
mittee pointed out that the Headquarters Agree- 
ment could not fully produce all its effects until 
such time as the United States acceded to the 
Convention, and it was important, the sub-«>m- 
raittec urged, to know on what terms the United 
States would accede. 


Correspondence brought to its attention, the 
sub-committee’s report indicated, disclosed that 
the United States Government, in acceding to the 
Convention, might make reservations regarding 
die exemption of United States nationals from 
income tax and national service obligations (Sec- 
tions 18, b and c) and that it was disposed to 
interpret the provisions relating to the United 
Nations laissez-passer (Article VII) in such a 
way as to diminish its value by impeding the 
movetnents in and out of the United States of 
United Nations officials, although they were being 
sent abroad on official duties and United Nations 
business. The sub-committee noted, however, that 
from the point of view of the United States the 
question legaiding the laissez-passer was a matter 
of administration rather chan of legislation aod 
expressed the hope that further discussions on 
this point might lead to a modification of the 
views of the United States. On the question of 
the reservation to Seaion 18 (b) of the Con- 
vention regarding exemption from taxadoo, the 
sub-conunitree expressed the view that this lay 
within the scope of another committee. However, 
with regard to Seaion 18 (c) (Immunity of 
officials from national service obligations) the 
sub-ommittee was of the opinion that if the 
complete exemption of all officials could not be 
accepted by the United States it was most desirable 
that the work of the United Nations should not 
be hampered by the calling up of officials who 
were United States nationals. This point was 
tliercfore recommended for further discussion be- 
tween the Secretary-General and the competent 
officials of the United States. 

The sub-committee was, however, of the opin- 
ion that none of these three points affeaed the 
provisions of the Headquarters Agreement in 
such a manner that the General Assembly need 
hesitate to approve it. The sub-committee’s re- 
port stated that in the improbable event that the 
United States made other reservations to the Gen- 
eral Convention, a new situation would be cre- 
ated which should entitle the United Nations to 
re-open the matter. 

The sub-committee submitted a draft resolution 
for adoption by the Sixth Committee and the 
General Assembly to the effect that the Assembly 
sliould approve the Headquarters Agreement 
signed on June 26, 1947, and, that it should 
audioiire the Secietary-General to bring it into 
force and to perform on behalf of the United 

’’’For the text of the Convention, see Yearbook of the 
Uiuted nations, 194^-47, pp. 100-^. 
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Nations such acts or funalons as might be 
required b 7 the Agreement. 

At its 53rd meeting on Oaober 23 the Sixth 
0>mmittee tmanimously adopted the report of the 
sub-committee, after having adopted without ob- 
jection certain U.S.S.R. amendments (A/C6/174). 

The representative of Poland submitted a draft 
resolution (A/C6/175) relating to Section 15 
of the Headquarters Agreement This Section 
provides that principal resident representatives 
of hfembers of the United Nations or of special- 
ized agencies are to be entitled in the territory 
of the United States to the same privileges and 
immunities as are accorded to diplomatic envoys 
accredited to the United States. In addition, these 
privileges are to be accorded to such resident 
members of the staff of representatives of Mem- 
bers of the United Nations or specialized agencies 
as may be agreed upon between the Secretary- 
General (or principal executive officer of the 
specialized agency), the Government of the United 
States and ffie Member Government concerned. 
The Polish resolution recommended that in reach- 
ing an agreement as to the classes of persons 
on the staffi of delegations to be accorded the 
privileges and immunities in question, the Sec- 
retary-General and the appropriate authorities of 
the United States should use as a guide Seaion l6 
of the General Convention on the Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations. This seaion 
provides that the term “representatives" of Mem- 
bers, in connection with Article IV of the Con- 
vention, defining privileges and immunities, 
should be deemed to include all delegates, deputy 
delegates, advisers, technical experts and seae- 
taries of delegations. 

As the Polish proposal was in line with a pro- 
posal contained in the report of the sub-commit- 
tee to the effea that the provisions of Seaion 15 
of the Headquarters Agreement should be in- 
terpreted liberally, it was unanimously adopted 
by the Sixth Committee.*®® The representative of 
Argentina had requested the inclusion in the 
agenda of the second session of the Assembly of 
an item concerning the “privileges and immuni- 
ties within the boundaries of the United States of 
the representatives of Member States” {A/359) 
and had submitted a draft resolution (A/378). 
The Argentine representative later withdrew his 
resolution as he considered that the Sixth Com- 
mittee’s recommendations in conneaion with Sec- 
tion 15 of the Headquarters Agreement f ulfill^ 
the same purpose, i e., to ensure adequate privileges 
and immunities to all members of ddegadons 


below .the fa oh of ambassador or minister pleni- 
potentiary. 

At its 101st plenary meeting on Oaober 31 the 
General Assembly without opposition approved 
the report of the Sixth Committee (A/427) and 
adopt^ the following resolutions (169(U)) 
reojmmended by the Committee: 

A 

"Tie General Atsemhly, 

"Whereas the Secretary-General pursuant to resolution 
99 {!)*“ of l4 December 1946 signed with the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States of America on 26 June 
1947 an Agreement between the United Nations and the 
United States of America regarding the Headquarters of 
the UiiiW Nations, and 

"Whereas the Secretary-General in accordance with 
the said resolution has submitted the said Agreement to 
the General Assembly; 

"Having studied the report prepared on this matter by 
the Sixth Committee, 

"Endorses the opinions expressed therein; 

"Approves the Agreement signed on 26 June 1947, 
and 

"Authorizes the Secretary-General to bring that Agree- 
ment into force in the manner provided to section 23 
thereof, and to perform on behalf of the United Nations 
such acts or fuociioos as may be required by that Agree- 
ment. 

B 

‘The General Assembly 

"Decides to recommend to the Seaetacy-General and 
to the appropriate authorities of the United States of 
America to use section 16 of the General Convention on 
the Privileges and Immumties of the United Nation^ 
as a guide in imnsidering — under sub-sections 2 and the 
last sentence of section 15 of the above-mentioned Agree- 
ment regarding the Headquarters — what classes of per- 
sons on the st^ of delegations might be included in the 
Ibts to be drawn up by agreement between the Secretary- 
General, the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Member State 
concerned.” 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED NATIONS 

AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA RE- 
GARDING THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE 

UNITED NATIONS 

The Unsted Nations and the United States of America, 

Desiring to conclude an agreement for the purpose of 
carrying out the resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly on 14 December 1946'’'- to esublisb the seat of 
the United Nations in the Gty of New York and to 
regulate questions arising as a result thereof; 

Have appointed as their representatives for this pur- 
pose: 

**rhe PoEsh resolution originally consisted of two 
paragraphs. The £rst paragraph was withdrawn by the 
Polish delegation. The second paragraph constituted the 
resolution as adopted 

"^ee Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp 
250-51. 

"■^ee resolution 22(1), ibid., p. 102. 

•“See resolution 100 (I), ibid., p. 273. 
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The United Nations: Trygre Lie, Secretary-General, 
and 

The United States of America: George C. hfAESHALL, 
Secretary of State, 

Who base agieed as follo's'S- 

ASTICLE I 
DEFINITIONS 

Section 1 

In this agreement 

(a) The erpressioa ''headquarters district" means: 

1 . The area defined as such in Annex 1; 

2. Any other lands or buildings which may from 
time to time be included therein by supplemental agree- 
ment with the appropriate American authorities, 

(A) The expression "appropriate American authori- 
ties" means such federal, state, or local autbonues in the 
Umted States as may he appropriate lo the context and 
in accordance with the laws and customs of the United 
States, including the laws and customs of the state and 
local goseinment invoWed, 

(c) The expression 'General Gmeention' means the 
Comenuon on the Pntileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations approved by the Geoetal Assembly of 
the United Nations on 13 Pebruary 1946, as act»led to 
by the United Sates, 

(<f) The expression ''United Nauoos" toeans the in- 
cernatiosal organization esubhsbed by the Charter of 
(he United Nations, hereinafter referred to as die 
"Charter", 

ie) The expression Seoecacy General' means the 
Secretaiy-Geoetal of the United Nauons 

Article ll 

TUB HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT 

Stction 2 

The seat of the United Nauoiu shall be the head- 
quarters district. 

Seaton 3 

The appropriate American authorities shall take what- 
eser action may be necessary to assure that the United 
Nations shall not be dispossessed of its property in the 
beadquasiets disuict, except as provided in secuoo 22 in 
the event that the United Nauons ceases to use the same, 
provided that the United Nations shall reimburse the 
appropriate American authorities foe any costs incutted. 
after consultation with the United Nations, in liquidating 
by eminent domain proceedings or otherwise any adverse 
claims. 

Section 4 

(u) The United Nations may establish and operate in 
the headquarters distiia: 

1. Its own shon-wave sending and receiving radio 
broadcasting facilities, indudiog emergency bnk equip- 
ment, which may be used on the same frequencies (with- 
in the tolerances prescribed for the broadcasting service 
by applicable United States regulations) for rilio-tele- 
graph, radio-teletype, radio-telephone, radio-telepboO, 
and simitar services, 

2. One point-to-point circuit between the headquar- 
ters distria and the office of the United Nations in 
Geneva (using single sideband equipment) to be used 
exclusively for the exchange of broadcasting programmes 
and inter -office communications; 


3. Low power, micro-wave, low or medium frequett- 
oes, facilities for communicadoa within headquantis 
bmUings only, or within such other buildings as may 
temporarily be used by the United Naaons; 

4. Faalides for polat-to-poinc oommunicatloas to die 
same extenr and subject to the same conditions as per- 
mined under applicable rules and regulaaons for ama- 
teur operators in the United States, except that such rules 
and regulations shall nor be applied in a manner locoa- 
SiStent with the inviolability of the headquarters district 
provided by section 9 (^i', 

3. Such other radio facilities as may be specified by 
supplemental agreement between the United Nations and 
cbe appropriate American authorities. 

{b) llie United Nations shall make arrangements for 
die opetacion of the services referred to in this section 
with the International Telecommunication Union, the 
appropriate agencies of the Government of the United 
Sates and tte appropriate agencies of other affiected 
Governments with regard to all frequencies and similar 
matrefS 

(r) The facilities provided for tn this secnon may, 
to the extent necessary for effiaent operation, be estab- 
bsbed and operated outside the headquarters drsuicL 

The appropriate American authorities will, on request 
of the United Nauons, make axrangemeoo, on such terms 
and ID such manner as may be agreed upon by supple- 
mental agreement, for the acquisidoa or use by the 
United Nations of approprute premises for such pur- 
poses aod the inclusioa of such pceouses m the head- 
quarters dtstzict. 

Section 5 

Id the event that the United Nations should find it 
necessary and desirable to establish and operate an aero- 
drome, the coodiuons for the location, use and operaeioa 
of such an aerodrome and the conditioos under which 
(here shall be eotry into and exit therefrom shall be the 
sublet of a supplemental agreemenL 
Section 6 

In tbe event that the United Nations should propose 
to organize its own postal service, the conditions under 
whidi such service shall be sec up shall be the subjax of 
a supplemental agreement. 

Article III 

LAWS AEPLICABLE AND COMPETENT AUTHORm’ IN 
THE HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT ' 

Seaion 7 

(a) The headquarters district shall be under the con- 
trol and the authority of the United Nations as provided 
in this agreement. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in this agreement 
or in the General Convention, the federal, sate and 
local law of the United States shall apply within the 
headquarters district. 

(f) Except as otherwise provided in this agreement 
or in the General Convention, the federal, sate and 
local courts of the United Sates shall have jurisdiaion 
over acts done and transactions taking place in the bead- 
quartets distrm as provided in appUcable federal, sate 
and local laws. 

(J) The federal, sate and local courts of the United 
Sates, when dealing with cases aruing out of or relating 
n> ans done or uansacrions caking place in tbe head- 
quarters district, shall take into account the regulations 
eoaoed by the United Nations under section S. 
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Section 8 

The United Nations shall ha\e the power to make 
regulations, operative within the headquarters district, 
for the purpose of establishing therein conditions In all 
respects necessary for the full execution of Its functions. 
No federal, state or local law or regulation of the United 
States which Is inconsistent with a regulation of the 
United Nations authotired by this seaion, shall, to the 
extent of such inconsistency, be applicable within the 
headquarters district. Any dispute, ^nveen the United 
Nations and the United States, as to whether a regulation 
of the United Nations is authorized by this section or as 
to whether a federal, state or local law or regulation is 
Inconsistent with any regulation of the United Nations 
authorized by this section, shall be promptly settled as 
provided in section 21. Pending such settlement, the 
regulation of the United Nations shall apply, and the 
federal, state or local law or regulation shall be inap* 
pllcable In the headquarters district to the extent that the 
United Nations claims it to be inconsistent with the regu- 
lation of the United Nations. This seaion shall not pre- 
vent the reasoruble application of fire protcaion regula- 
tions of the appropriate American authorities. 

Section 9 

{a) The headquarters district shall be inviobble. 
Federal, sute or local oScets or ofEoals of the United 
States, whether adnumstrauve, judioal, military or police, 
shall not enter the headquarters distria to perforin any , 
o£dal duties therein except with the consent of and ' 
under conditions agreed to by the Seaecary-General. 
The service of legal process, including the seizure of 
private property, may take place within the headquarters 
district only with the consent of and under conditions 
approved by the Secretary-General. 

{b) Without prejudice to the provisions of the Gen- 
eral Convention or article IV of this agreement, the 
United Nations shall prevent the headquarters disuia 
from becoming a refuge either for persons who are 
avoiding arrest under the federal, sute, or local law of 
the Ucuted Sutes ot are requited by the Goverotneat of 
the United States for extradition to another country, or 
for persons who are endeavouring to avoid service of 
legal process. 

Section 10 

The United Nations may expel or exclude persons 
from the headquarters disciia for violation of its regula- 
tions adopted under section 8 or for other cause. Persons 
who violate such regulations shall be subject to oj^er 
penalties or to detention under arrest only in accordance 
with the provisions of such laws or regulations as may 
be adopted by the appropriate American autboriiies. 

Article IV 

COMRtUNICATIONS AND TRANSIT 

Section 11 

The federal, state or local authorities of the United 
States shall not impose any impediments to transit to or 
from the headquarters distna of. 

1. Represenutives of Members or officials of the 
United Nations, or of speaalized agencies as defined in 
Aiticle 57, paragraph 2, of the Charter, or the families 
of such repiesentaiives or officials; 

2. Expects petfotmiog missions for the United Na- 
tions ot for such speaalized ageoaes; 

3. Representatives of the Press, or of radio, film or 
other information agencies, who have been accredited 


by the United Nations (or by such a specialized agency) 
after consulution with the United States;. 

4. Represenutives of non-governmental organizations 
recognized by the United Nations for the purpose of 
consultation under Article 71 of the Charter; or 

5. Other persons Invited to the headquarters district 
by the United Nauons or by such specialized agency on 
official business. 

The appropriate American authorities shall afford any 
necessary proteaion t^ such persons while in transit to 
or from the headquarters distria. This section docs not 
apply to general interruptions of transporuuon which 
are to be dealt with as provided in section 17, and does 
not impair the effectiveness of generally applicable laws 
and regulations as to the operation of means of trans- 
potution. 

Section 12 

The provisions of seaion 11 shall be applicable irre- 
speaive of the relations existing beeween the Govecci- 
ments of the persons referred to in that seaion and the 
Government of the United Sutes 
Section 13 

(a) Laws and regulauons in force in the United 
Sutes regarding the entry of aliens shall not be applied 
in such manner as to iocerfeie with the privileges referred 
to in section 11, When visas are required for persons 
referred co in that secuon, they shall be granted without 
charge and as promptly as possible. 

(b) Laws and regulations in force in the United 
Sutes regarding the residence of aliens shall not be ap- 
plied in such manoet as to interfere with the privileges 
tefetted to in senion U and. specifically, shall not be 
applied in such manner as to require any such person to 
leave the United States on account of any acuviues per- 
formed by him in his official capacity. In case of abuse 
of such privileges of residence by any such person in ac- 
tivities in the United States outside his official capaaty, 
it is understood that the privileges referred to in section 
1 1 shall not be construed to grant him exemption from 
the laws and regulations of the United States regarding 
the continued residence of aliens, provided that: 

1. No proceedings shall be instituted under such laws 
or regulations to requite any such person to leave the 
United Sutes except with the prior approval of the Secre- 
tary of Sure of the United States. Such approval shall 
be given only after consulution with the appropriate 
Member in the case of a representative of a Member (or 
a member of his family) or with the Seactary-General 
or the principal executive officer of the appropriate spe- 
culized agency in the case of any ocher person referred 
to in seaion II; 

2. A represenutive of the Member concerned, the 
Seaeury-General or the principal executive officer of the 
approptute specialized agency, as the case may be, shall 
have the tight to appear in any such proceedings on be- 
half of the person against whom they are instituted, 

3. Persons who are entitled to diplomatic privileges 
and immunities under seaion 15 or under the General 
Convention shall not be required to leave the United 
States otherwise than m accordance with the customary 
procedure applicable to diplomatic envoys accredited to 
the Umted States. 

(c) This section does not prevent the requirement of 
reasonable evidence to establish that persons claiming the 
rights granted by section 11 come within the classes 
described in that seaion, or the reasonable application 
of quarantine and public health regulations. 
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(d) Except as provided above ia this section and in 
the General Convention, the United States retains fiiU 
rontrol and authority over the entry of persons or prop- 
erty into the territory of the United States and the condi- 
tions under which persons may remain or reside there. 

(e) The Seaetary-General shall, at the request of the 
appropriate Ametican authorities, enter into discussions 
with such authorities, with a view to making arrange- 
ments for registering the arrival and departure of pa- 
sons who have been granted visas valid only for transit 
TO and from the headquattets district and so}OUtn theieia 
and in its immediate vicinity. 

(/) The United Nations shall, subject to ihe fore- 
going provisions of this section, have the exclusive right 
to authoriae or prohibit entry of peisons and property 
into the headquarters distria and to prescribe the condi- 
tions under which persons may remain or reside there. 
Section 14 

The Secretary-General and the appropriate American 
authorities shall, at the request of either of them, consult 
as to methods of faalitatiog entrance into the United 
States, and the use of available means of transportation, 
by persons coming from abroad who wish to visit the 
headquarters district and do not enjoy the rights referred 
to in this article. 

Article V 

PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVES TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

Section 15 

1. Every person designated by a Member as the ptin- 
apal permanent representative to the United Nations of 
such hlember or as a permanent representative with the 
rank of ambassador or mimscer plenipoteotiary, 

2. Such resident members of their staffs as may be 
agreed upon between the Seaetary-General. the Govern- 
tnenc of the Umced States and the Governmeot of the 
Member concerned; 

3. Every person designated by a member of a special- 
ized agency — as defined in Article 57, paragraph 2 of the 
Charter — as its principal permanent representative, with 
the rank of atnbassadot oe aunutec plecupotemiuy at 
the headquarters of such agency in the United States; and 

4. Such othet ptincipaL pecmanent cepreseotatives of 
membets of a specialized agency and such resident mem- 
bets oC the staffs of lepiesetitatlves of a specialized agency 
as may be agreed upon between the principal executive 
o£cec of the specialized agency, the Goveioment of the 
United States and (he Government of the Member con- 
cerned. 

Shall, whether residing inside or outside the headquar- 
ters district, be entitled in the tettitoty of the United 
States to the same privileges and immunities, subject to 
corresponding conditions and obligations, as it accoids to 
diplomatic envoys acaedited to it. In the case of Mem- 
bets whose Governments are not xecogiuzed by she 
United States, such privileges and immunities ne^ be 
extended to such representatives, or persons on the staffs 
of such representatives, only within the headquarters 
district, at their residence and offices if outside the disl 
trict, in transit between the distria and such residences 
and offices, and in uansit on official business to or from 
foreign countries. 

Articlb VI 

POLICE PROTECTION OF THE HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT 
Section 16 

(a) The appropriate American authorities shall exer- 


cise due diligence to ensure that the ^tranquility of the 
headquarters distria is not disturbed by the unauthorized 
entry of groups of persons from outside or by disturb- 
ances in Its immediate vicinity and shall cause to be pro- 
vided on the boundaries of the headquarters distria such 
police proteaion as is required for these purposes. 

(i) If so requested by the Seaetary-General, the ap- 
piopciue American authorities shall provide a sufficient 
oumbec of police for the preservation of law and order, 
in the headquarters district, and for the removal there- 
fcom eff persons as tequested under the authority of the 
United Nations. The United Nations shall, if requested, 
enter into atrangemencs with the appropriate Ameiican 
authorities to reimburse them for the reasonable cost of 
such services. 

Article VII 

PUBUC SERVICES AND PROTECnON OF THE 
HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT 

Section 17 

{ai The appropriate American authorities will exer- 
cise, to the extent requested by the Seaetary-General, the 
powers which they possess to ensure that the headquar- 
ters distria shall be supplied on equitable terms with the 
necessary public services, including eleaticity, water, gas, 
post, telephone, telegraph, uansportauon, drainage, ml- 
lecuoQ of refuse, fire proteaion, snow removal, et cetera. 
In case of any interruption or threatened joterniption ol 
any such services, the appropriate American authorities 
will consider the needs of the United Nations as being 
of equal importance with the similar needs of essential 
agencies of the Government of the United States, and 
will take steps accordingly to ensure that the work of 
the United Nations is not prejudiced. 

(^) Special previsions with reference to maintenance 
of utilities and underground construction are contained 
in annex 2. 

Section 18 

The appropriate Ameclcan authorities shall take all 
leasonable steps to ensure that the amemtles of the head- 
quarters distria are not prejudiced and the purposes for 
which the disuln is required are not obstruaed by any 
use made of the land in the vicinity of the distria. The 
United Nations shall on its part take all reasonable steps 
to ensure that the amenities of the land in the vidnity 
of die headquarters distria are not prejudiced by any use 
made of the land in the headquarters distria by the 
Umted Nations. 

Section 19 

It is agreed that no form of racial or religious disaimi- 
nation shall be permitted within the headquarters distria. 

Articlb Viii 

MATTERS RELATING TO THE OPERATION OF THIS 
AGREEMENT 

Section 20 

The Seaetary-General and the appropriate American 
authorities shall settle by agreement the channels through 
which they will communicate regarding the application 
of the provisions of this agreement and other questions 
affecting the headquarters distria, and may enter into 
such supplemental agreements as may be necessary to ful- 
fil the purposes of this agreement. la making supple- 
mental agreements with the Secretary-General, the United 
States shall consult with the appropriate state and local 
authorities. If the Secretary-General so requests, the Sec- 
retary of Sure of the United States shall appoint a special 
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represenutive for the purpose of Ikisoa with the Sec- 

letaij'GeneraL 

SecUon 21 

(<i) Any dispute benseea the Uoiced Nations and the 
United States conceinlog the interpretation or appUca- 
tion of this agreement or of any supplemental agreement, 
which is not settled by negotiation or other agreed mode 
of settlement, shall be referred for final decision to a 
tribunal of three arbitrators, one to be named by the 
Seaetary-General, one to be named by the Secretary of 
State of the United States, and the third to be chosen by 
the two, or, if they should fail to agree upon a third, 
then by the President of the International Gmrt of 
Justice. 

(f>) The Secretary>GeQeral or the United Stafet may 
ask the General Assembly to request of the International 
Court of Jusuce an advisory opinion on any legal ques- 
tion arising in the course of such proceedings. Pending 
the receipt of the opinion of the Court, an interim deci- 
sion of the arbitral tribunal shall be observed by both 
parties. Thereafter, the arbitral tribunal shall render a 
fina l decision, having regard to the opinion of the Court. 

Article IX 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

S«ct!on 22 

( 4 ) The United Nations shall not dispose of all or 
any part of the land owned by it in the headquarters 
district without the consent of the United Sutes. If the 
United States is unwilling to consent It shall buy the land 
in question from the United Nations at a price to be de- 
termined as provided in paragraph (d) of this section. 

(^) If the seat of the United Nations is removed 
from the headquarters district, all right, title and inter- 
est of the United Nations in and to real property in the 
headquarters district or any part of ic shall, on request of 
either the United Nations or the United States, be as- 
signed and conveyed to the United States, in the absence 
of such a request, the same shall be assigned and con- 
veyed to the subdivision of a state in which it Is located 
or, if such sub-division shall not desire it. then to the 
state in which it is located. If none of the foregoing 
desire the same, ic may be disposed of as provided in 
paragraph (4) of this section. 

(c) If the United Nations disposes of all or any part 
of the headquarters distria, the provisions of other sec- 
tions of this agreement which apply to the headquarters 
district shall immediately cease to apply to the land and 
buildings so duposed of. 

(d) The price to be paid for any conveyance under 
this section shall, in default of agreement, be the then 
fair value of the land, buildings and inscaliations. to be 
determined under the procedure provided in section 21. 
Section 23 

The seat of the United Nations shall not be removed 
from the headquarters district unless the United Nations 
should so decide. 

Section 24 

This agreement shall cease to be in force if the seat 
of the United Nations is removed from the territory of 
the United States, except for such provisions as may be 
applicable in connexion with the orderly termination of 
the operations of the United Nations at its seat in the 
United States and the disposition of its property therein. 
Section 25 

Wherever this agreement Imposes obligations on the 


appropriate American authorities, the Government of 
the United States shall have the ultimate responsibility 
for the fulfilment of such obligations by the appropriate 
American authorities. 

Section 26 

^The provisions of this agreement shall be complemen- 
ta^ to the provisions of the General Gsnvention. In so 
far as any provision of this agreement and any provisions 
of die General Convention relate to the same subject 
matter, the two provisions shall, wherever possible, be 
treamd as complementary so that both provisions shall 
be applicable and neither shall narrow the efiea of the 
other; but in any of absolute confiict, the provisions 
of this agteement shall prevail. 

Section 27 

This agreement shall be construed in the light of its 
primary purpose to enable the United Nations at its 
headquarters in the United States, fully and efficiendy, 
10 discharge its responsibilities and fulfil its purposes. 
Section 26 

This agreement shall be brought into efiea by an ex- 
change of notes between the Secretary-General, duly 
authoriaed pursuant to a resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, and the appropriate ex- 
ecudve officer of the United States, duly authorized pur- 
suant TO appropriate action of the Congress. 

In wtiness whereof the respective reptesenutives 
have signed this agreement and have affixed their seals 
hereto. 

Done in duplicate, In the English and French lan- 
guages, both authentic, at Lake Success, this twenty-sixth 
day of June 1947. 

Annex 1 

The area referred to in section 1, paragraph ( 4 ) 1, 
consists of: 

(а) The premises bounded on the east by the westerly 
side of Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive, on the west by the 
easterly side of First Avenue, on the north by the south- 
erly side of East Forty-Eighth Street, and on the south by 
the northerly side of East Forty-Second Street, all as pro- 
posed to be widened, m the borough of Manhattan, City 
and State of New York, and 

(б) An easement over Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive, 
above a lower limiting plane to be fixed for the con- 
sttuedon and maintenance of an esplanade, together with 
the structures thereon and foundations and columns to 
support the same in locations below such limiting plane, 
the entire area to be more defimtely defined by supple- 
mental agreement between the Umted Nations and the 
United States of America. 

Annex 2 

MAINTENANCE OF UTIUTIES AND 
UNDERGROUND CONSTRUCTION 
Section 1 

The Secretary-General agrees to provide passes to duly 
authorized employees of the City of New York, the State 
of New York, or any of their agenaes or sub-divisions, 
foe the purpose of enabling them to inspect, repair, main- 
tain, reconstruct and relocate utilities, conduits, mains 
and sewers within the headquarters district. 

Section 2 

Underground constructions may be undertaken by the 
Gty of New York, or the State of New York, or any of 
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cheir agencies or sub-divisions. v.itiiin the hcadquaxters 
disuia only after consultation 'aith the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and under conditions which shall not disturb the 
carrjins out of the functions of the United Nations. 

On November 21, 1947, the Headquarters 
Agreement entered into effea, upon an exchange 
of notes between the Seaetary-General of die 
United Nations and Warren R. Austin, the duly 
authorized representative of the United States. 

On December 18, 1947, an interim Headquar- 
ters Agreement was signed extending the appro- 
priate provisions of die Headquarters Agreement 
to the interim lieadquarters of the United Nations 
at take Success. 

Implementation of Section 15 of the Head- 
quarters Agreement, in order to carry out the 
material application of the diplomatic privileges 
to the persons concerned, was arranged in a series 
of negotiations with the United States Depart- 
ment of State, as well as with the State and City 
authorities of New York. Other negotiations 
followed in order to implement the Agreement 
fuUy. 

d. Registration and Publication op 
Treaties and International 
Agreements 

On December 14, 1946, the General Assembly 
had adopted regulations governing the registra- 
tion, iilmg, reoirding and publication of treaties 
and international agreements In accordance with 
Article 102 of the Chaner (resolution 97(1)).*** 

Tlic Secretary-General submitted a report (A/- 
380) to the second session of the General Assem- 
bly concerning the progress made in the registra- 
tion and publication of treaties and international 
agreements. Tills report indicated that up to Au- 
gust 12, 1917, die Secretariat had received 344 
treaties or international agreements of which 100 
had been registered and 45 had been £led and 
recorded; 199 treaties and international agree- 
ments, including 151 transmitted prior to the 
adoption of the resolution, the Sccretaiy-Geoctal 
reported, were still the subject correspondence 
widi the governments concerned witli a view to 
the completion of cenain necessary formajities. 
(According to later hguics which the Secretariat 
presented otally to the Sixth Committee, 418 
treaties and international agreements were re- 
ceived by October 20, 1947.) 

Tlic Scactariat, the report indicated, had cn- 
cuunteted certain difTicuhics in defining the term 
’‘international agreement”. It had been decided, 
luwcvcr, on the basis of the definition concaioed 
in tlie report of Committee IV/2 of the United 


United Nations 

Narions Conference on International Organiza- 
tion,*®* to register ex officio the instruments of 
adherence transmitted to the Secretary-General by 
new Members of the United Nations and also 
declarations by states, under Article 56, paragraph 
2, of the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court. 

In conclusion, the Secretary-General's report 
stated that the establishment of the service for the 
registration and publication of treaties w’as now 
complete. Statements of treaties and international 
agreements registered or filed and recorded were 
being published monthly and the first volume of 
the United Nations treaty series was in the hands 
of the publisher. 

At Its 9lsc plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the General Assembly referred the Secretary- 
General's report to the Sixth Committee, which 
considered it ar its 54th meeting on Oaober 29. 

A member of the Legal Department of the 
Secretariat orally amplified the report of the Secre- 
tary-General and raised cenain additional points. 
Among other things it was suggested that it would 
be desirable, in the case of a multilateral agree- 
ment, that this should be presented foe legiscca- 
tion by the government or the authority having 
the custody of the original document, which should 
also register all subsequent actions in accordance 
with Anicle 2 of the regulations adopted by the 
Geoeral Assembly on December 14, 1946. As re- 
gards the registration of subsequent aaions, the 
Secrerariat pointed out that the registration of a 
statement would be sufficient when there was a 
change in the parties to a registered treaty. When 
the scope or application of the agreement was 
modified, however, the document to be registered 
should not be an ordinary statement, but the ac- 
tual instrument, for example, the exchange of 
notes or additional protocol, etc, which had 
brought about the modification in question. 

In connection with the Secretary-General’s re- 
port the Sixth Committee discussed at some length 
the nature of the obligation incumbent upon Mem- 
ben under Article 102 of the Chaner. The ma- 
jority of the Committee considered that the obli- 
gation in paragraph 1 of this Anicle was absolute 
and quite independent of the sanction contained in 
paragraph 2. Members tlicrcfore were under a 
definite obligation to register aJi treaties and in- 

25^^ of ti)t UmieJ AW/o«;, 1946-47, pp. 

“•The report of Commiiicc IV/2 stateJ dut the term 
intcrtutional agreement should include "unilateral eo- 
fia(;ements of an international charactet which have been 
Kcepted". 
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tcroational agreements. Certain representatives, 
however, maintained that Article 102 allowed 
states to exercise their own judgment on the neces- 
sity of registration. 

A number of representatives stressed the need 
for a precise definition of the meaning of “treaties 
and international agreements" and the representa- 
tive of Colombia proposed the setting up of a sub- 
committee to establish such a definition. The ma- 
jority of the Committee, however, considered that 
it was too early to attempt a precise definition and 
that experience and precedent would gradually 
solve the problem. 

The representative of the United Kingdom pro- 
posed that the General Assembly should recom- 
mend Members to be prompt in sending in treaties 
for registration, while the Chairman suggested 
that it might be advisable to set a time limit for 
the registration of treaties. The Committee con- 
sidered, however, that it was not necessary to adopt 
a formal recommendation in this conneaion. 

As regards the question whether there existed 
an obligation to register unilateral commitments, 
the Committee agreed generally with the point of 
view adopted by the Secretariat that those com- 
mitments might be considered as unilateral engage- 
ments of an international character in accordance 
with the definition of Committee lV/2 of the San 
Francisco Conference.^** 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed 
verbally a draft resolution to the eilect that the 
General Assembly should note the Seaetary-Gen- 
eral's report regarding the registration and pub- 
lication of treaties and international agreements. 

To give expression to the majority view that 
Article 102 of the Chancr imposed a definite ob- 
ligation, the representative of Egypt proposed an 
amendment to the effea that the General Assem- 
bly should call the attention of Member States to 
the obligation contained in Article 102 of the 
Chaner. 

The Sixth Committee adopted this amendment 
by a vote of 33 to 0, with 8 abstentions. The 
resolution as amended was then adopted unan- 
imously. 

On the recommendation of the Sixth Commit- 
tee (A/457) the General Assembly at its 1 13th 
plenary meeting on November 14, 1947, adopted, 
without objeaion, the following resolution 
(172(U)): 

"Tbt Gtntrul Aiitmblj 

"T*kti tiot« eC the tepett <s( the Secteut).GttKnL 
(document A/3S0) on the regutraiion and publitatioo 
of trcaiin and international afreemenu. and 

^Drauj ibt diUr.isort of the Sutes Members to tbe 
oblifacions imposed by Ankle 102 of the Chaner." 


e. United Nations Flag 

The Secretary-General submitted a memoran- 
dum {A/342) to the second session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in which he stated that the need 
for a United Nations flag had already been felt, 
and would undoubtedly be increasingly felt in the 
future, in connection with the work of -the com- 
mittees or commissions sent by organs of the 
United Nations to different parts of the world, 
for use at headquarters and at United Nations of- 
fices and information centres. 

The Seaetaiy-General repotted that in order 
that the Commission of Investigation concerning 
Greek Frontier Incidents might enjoy the protec- 
tion of and be identified by a neutral symbol while 
travelling through troubled areas or sitting at meet- 
ings under the jurisdiction of several countries, 
an unofficial flag bad been designed by the Secre- 
tariat. 

This flag was composed of the official emblem of 
the United Nations, as approved by the General 
Assembly on December 7, 1946 (resolution 
92(1)),**® centred on a ground of light blue and 
encircled by the words "United Nations: l4atiom 
Unies". 

The Seaetary-General stated that he felt that 
the design already used bearing the United Na- 
tions emblem but without encircling words pos- 
sessed the essential requirements of simplicity and 
dignity for an official United Nations flag and he 
therefore proposed a draft resolution that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should adopt this design as the flag 
of the United Nations. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23 
the General Assembly referred tiiis question to the 
Sixth Committee, which at its 43rd meeting on 
Oaober 7 unanimously adopted, with a minor 
change, the draft resolution recommended by the 
Secretary-GencraL 

On the recommendation of the Sixth Commit- 
tee (A/414) the General Assembly at its 96th 
plenary meeting on Oaober 20, 1947, adopted 
without objeaion the following resolution 
(167(11)): 

"Tbs General Attembly 

"Recofmzes that it is desirable to adopt a disciactive 
flag of the Uoiccd Nations and to authorue lu use and, 
therefore, 

"Resoltes that the flag of the United Nations slull be 
the ofEcial emblem adopted by the General Assembly 
under the terms of its resolution 92 (1) of 7 December 
1946, centred on a light blue ground; 

***Sec Documenli of tbe Untied Haltons Conferenee 
oa InUrnjitonjl Organtzalton, op. (U., Vol. 13, p. 703, 
doc 933. IV/2/42 (2). 

*“See Yearbook of tbe Untied Nalionj, 1046-47, pp. 
251-52. 
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"Directs the Secretary-General to draw up regulations 
concerning the dimensions and proportions of the flag; 

"Authorizes the Secretary-General to adopt a flag code, 
having in mind the desirability of a regulated use of die 
flag and the protection of its dignity." 

/. United Nations Dav 

In a memorandum to the second session of the 
General Assembly (A/343 ) the Seaetarjr-General 
stated that the commemoration, on June 26, 1947, 
of the second anniversary of the signing of the 
Charter had proved very valuable in promoting 
understanding of the aims and activities of the 
United Nations. The Secretary-General therefore 
proposed that June 26 should be known in the fu- 
ture as "United Nations Charter Day" and should 
be devoted by Member Governments and the 
United Nations to reminding the peoples of the 
world of the purposes of the United Nations and 
to giving them a report on the progress made 
towards carrying out these purposes. 

In his memorandum the Seaetary-General 
stated further that numerous non-governmental 
organizations and educational leaders had sug- 
gested that, in addition to "United Nations Chaner 
Day", the date of the coming into force of the 
Charter, namely October 24, should in future be 
known, os "United Nations Peace Day” and be de- 
voted to commemorations of a more general char- 
acter, the aim of which would be in particular, to 
build up a better understanding of international 
relations on the part of students and non-govern- 
mental organizations, and of the contribution 
which each nation can make thereto. The date of 
Oaober 24 was considered more suitable than 
June 26 for this particular purpose, because on 
the latter date the schools in the northern hem- 
isphere arc on vacation. The Secretary-General 
endorsed the proposal of a "United Nations Peace 
Day" to be observed on October 24. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on Sqitember 23, 
1947, the General Assembly referred this question 
to the Sixth Committee, which considered it at its 
43rd and 44th meetings on October 7 and 8. 

At its 44th meeting the Sixth Qumnittee de- 
cided unanimously in favor of a single "United 
Nations Day” instead of a "United Nations Char- 
ter Day" and a "United Nations Peace Day" on 
separate dates. By a vote of 21 to 20 the Com- 
mittee then decided that "United Nations Day" 
should be observed on Oaobet 24 rather than on 
June 26. 

On the recommendation of the Sixth Commit- 
tee (A/413) the General Assembly therefore at 
its lOlst plenary meeting on October 31, 1947, 


unanimously adopted the followiiig resolution 
(168(11)); 

"The General Assembly 

“Declares that 24 October, the anniversary of the com- 
ing into force of the Charter of the United Nations, shall 
henceforth be officially called "United Nations Day 
and shall be devoted to making known tO the peoples of 
the world the aims and achievements of the .United Na- 
tions and to gaining their support for the work of the 
United Nations; 

"Inpites Member Governments to co-oPerate with the 
Uflit&i Nations in securing observance this annivec- 
saty." 

g. PiioGRESSivB Development of 
International Lav7 and Its 
Codification 

(1) Establishment of an hslernatttsnal Law 
Commission 

By resolution 94(1) of December H, 1946, the 
General Assembly, with a view to implementing 
its obligations under Article 13, paragraph la, of 
the Charter, established a sevenceen-jTiember Com- 
mittee to study tlie methods by whicfi rbe General 
Assembly should encourage the progressive devel- 
opment of international law and its eventual codi- 
fication. 

The Committee, which met at Lake Success from 
May 12 to June 17, 1947, submitted a report 
(A/331 ) to the second session of the General As- 
sembly, recommending the escabUsbtnenc of an 
International Law Commission of fifteen members 
10 be elected according to a plan baseti, viith some 
slight modifications, on the method prescribed for 
the election of the judges of the International 
Court oi Justice, i.e., the members vo be 
elected jointly by the General Assembly and the 
Security Council on the basis of a list of candidates 
nominated by the States Members oi the United 
Nations. 

The members of the International Law Com- 
mission were to 'serve on a full-time basis for three- 
year terms and were to be eligible for re-elecnon 
if the General Assembly should decide after this 
initial period that the Commission should be con- 
tinued. 

For convenience of reference the Committee on 
the Progressive Development of International Law 
and its Codification divided the tasks of rhe Inter- 
national Law CoenmissLon into; 

(a) The "progressive” development of inter- 
national law, which would involve the drafting of 
a convention on a subject which had not yet been 
regulated by international law or in regard to 
which the law has not yet been highly developed 
or formulated in the practice of states, and 
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(b) The "codification” of international law, 
which would involve the more precise formulation 
and systematization of the law in areas where there 
has been extensive state practice, precedent and 
. doctrine. 

The Committee recognized, however, that the 
terms employed were not mutually exclusive, as, 
.for example, in cases where the formulation and 
systematization of the existing law may lead to the 
conclusion that some new rule should be suggested 
for adoption by states. 

The majority of the Committee agreed that the 
Commission should be authorized to consider proj- 
ects and draft conventions for the progressive de- 
velopment of international law referred to it by the 
General Assembly as well as by governments, by 
other organs of the United Nations, by specialized 
agencies and by those official bodies established by 
inter-govemmental agreement to further the pro- 
gressive development of international law and its 
codification. The Committee's report indicated in 
detail the procedure to be followed by the Com- 
mission in preparing draft conventions. 

So far as the "codification" of ioternational law 
was concerned, the Committee recommended that 
the General Assembly should inscrua the Inter- 
national Law Commission to survey the whole field 
of customary international law with a view of se- 
lecting topics for codification. If the International 
Law Commission found that the codification of a 
particular topic was desirable or necessary, it should 
present its lecommendailons to the Geneial As- 
sembly in the form of draft articles of multipartite 
conventions. These recommendations might be 
either (a) that no further action be taken, or (b) 
that the General Assembly adopt all or part of the 
Commission’s report by resolution, or (c) that the 
General Assembly recommend the draft to states 
for the conclusion of a convention, or (d) that the 
General Assembly convoke a special conference to 
consider the conclusion of a convention. 

The Committee also recommended that the Com- 
mission should consider means of encouraging the 
progressive development of international law by 
improvements in the technique of multipartite in- 
struments m relation to such matters as uniform 
treaty clauses. The Commission should further con- 
sider the utility and importance of encouraging the 
ratification of and accession to multipartite con- 
ventions already concluded. Finally, the Commis- 
sion should consider w’ays and means of making 
the evidences of customary international law more 
re.idny available by the compilation of digests of 
state practice and by the collection and publication 


of the decisions of national and international courts 
on international law questions. 

The Committee agreed that the Commission 
should be authorized to consult, if need be, any of 
the organs of the United Nations on any draft or 
projects, the subject matter of which was relevant 
to the particular organ, and that the Commission 
should further be authorized to consult any na- 
tional or international orgamzation, official or non- 
official, on any matter entrusted to it, if and when 
it believed that such a procedure might aid in the 
attainment of its objeaives. 

At its 9lst plenary meeting on September 23, 
the General Assembly referred the report of the 
Committee on the Progressive Development of 
International Law and its Codification to the Sixth 
Committee. 

In the course of the general debate which took 
place at the 37th and 38th meetings of tlie Sixth 
Committee on September 25 and 26, a number of 
proposals were submitted. 

The representative of the United States sub- 
mitted a draft resolution (A/C.6/137) for the 
establishment of an International Law Commission 
the members of which were to be elected by the 
General Assembly, if possible at its second session 
(not by the Assembly and the Security Council 
jointly), and were to serve on a part-time instead 
of a full-time basis. In the event of a vacancy oc- 
curring in the Commission, the International Court 
of Justice should appoint a successor for the un- 
expired term. The Commission was to meet peri- 
odically and was to submit an annual report to the 
General Assembly. 

The United States proposal did not define the 
funaions of the Commission in detail but provid- 
ed that it should determine its own organization 
and proredures, giving due regard to the recom- 
mendations contained in the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Progressive Development of Inter- 
national Law and its Codification. 

The Secretary-General, the United States pro- 
posal provided, should make available to the Com- 
mission staff and facilities to enable the Commis- 
sion to perform its functions. It was the sense of 
the General Assembly, the proposal concluded, 
that there should be developed within the Secre- 
tariat under the functional supervision of the Com- 
mission a group of speualists in mternational law, 
piffilic and private, who would devote their full 
time to the consideration of intern.ational law, its 
development and codification, the preparation of 
interim drafts on specific subjects, and generally 
to assisting the Commission m the performance of 
its funaions. 
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The representatives of the United Kingdom 
(A/C6/138), the Netherlands (A/C6/140), Ca- 
nada (A{C.6{142) and Egypt (A/C6/144) sub- 
mitted amendments to the United States draft 
resolution. 

The representative of the U.SS.R. submitted a 
proposal {A/C6/141) to the effea that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should postpone the establishment 
of an International Law Commission. Tlie Com- 
mittee on the Progressive Development of Inter- 
national Law and its Codification should continue 
Its preliminary work and report to the third session 
of the General Assembly. 

According to a French draft proposal (A/C- 
6/139), the General Assembly should establish an 
International Law Commission, consisting of ex- 
perts nominated by the Members of the United 
Nations and elected by the General Assembly. The 
Commission was to meet in sessions. The right of 
initiating studies to be undertaken by the Com- 
mission was to be reserved to the General Assem- 
bly. The French draft resolution provided funher 
that the Commission should submit to the third 
regular session of the General Assembly a draft 
multilateral convention on rhe principles recog- 
nized by the Charter of the Nuinberg Ttibutul 
and a draft declaration on the Rights and Duties 
of States. The Commission should also submit a 
list of other questions which ic considered desira- 
ble to study. The General Assembly should rec- 
ommend to the Commission "not to dissociate the 
progressive development of international law and 
its codification.'', and to as^ciate in its work, by 
means of consultations, national or internarionid 
bodies wcU-known foe theic special cotnpeieaoc 
(such as the Instimt de Droit International and 
the International Law Association). 

On the proposal of the Australian representative 
the Sixth Committee at its 38th meeting on Sep- 
tember 26, 1947, decided by a large majority to 
establish a sub-committee to co-ordinate all the 
various proposals, resolutions and amendments. 
The Chairman named the following to be members 
of the sub-committee; Australia, Brazil, China, 
Colombia, Dominican. Republic, France, Greece, 
Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, U.S5.R., United 
Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia. 

The sub-committee first of all examined the 
question as to whethec the General Assembly 
should proceed, during its present session, to elect 
an International Law Commission, as advocated by 
the Committee on the Progressive Development of 
International Law and its Codificatioa Some mem- 
bers of the sub-committee were of the opinum that 
the statute of the new Commission should be drawn 


up witliout delay and the members elected during 
the current session of the Assembly. Others, while 
anxious that the statute of the International Law 
Gsmmission should be drawn up during the pres- 
ent session of the Assembly, preferred that eleaion 
of the members of the Commission should be post- 
poned until the next session. A third group of 
members expressed the opinion that the adoption 
of the Commission’s statute should also be post- 
poned until the next session of the Assembly. 
After long discussion, the sub-committee decided, 
by vote of 8 to 7, in favor of election of the mem- 
bers of the International Law Commission during 
the current session of the General Assembly. 

In view of the narrow majority by which this 
decision was made, the sub-committee instructed 
its Rapporteur to present an interim report to the 
Sixth Committee. 

The Sixth Committee considered this interim 
report (A/C.6/150) at its 40th meeting on Oao- 
ber 2, 1947. It was decided without a vote that the 
International Law (^mmission should be establish- 
ed at the second session of the General Assembly. 
The Committee then decided by a vote of 33 to 14 
that the election of the members of the Commis- 
sion should be postponed until the third legulai 
session of the General Assembly. 

In view of the Sixth Committee’s decision, the 
sub-committee proceeded to prepare » draft reso- 
lution and a diiSt statute for the Inceroational Law 
Ck)mmis$ion on the basis of the reconunendations 
contained in the report of the Committee on the 
Progressive Development of International Law and 
its Codification. In fifteen meeting the sub-com- 
mittee undertook a paragraph-by-paragraph ex- 
ammatioQ of the report. 

In the main the sub-committee adopted the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on the Progressive 
Development of International Law and its Codi- 
fi<a.rion (A/331) but introduced some important 
changes. ’Die major changes are noted below. 

The sub-committee decided that the members of 
the International Law Commission should not ren- 
der full-time service, but should meet in sessions. 
Instead of being eleaed by the General Assembly 
and the Security Council by a comparable proce- 
dure to that laid down in the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for the election of the 
judges, it was decided that the members of the 
Commission should be eleaed by the General As- 
sembly only. ’The sub-committee also decided that 
only nationals of States Members of the United 
Nations should be eligible for eleaion, a limita- 
tion not recommended by the Committee on the 
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Piogressive Development of International Law and 
its G)di£cation. 

The Committee had proposed that each Mem- 
bet State may nominate as candidates two of its 
own nationals and up to eight nations of other 
States. The sub-committee reduced the latter fig- 
ure to two. 

Whereas it had been proposed that vacancies in 
the Commission should be filled by the Security 
Council from a list of persons nominated by the 
International Law Commission from the original 
panel of candidates, the sub-committee decided 
that the International Law Commission itself should 
fill any vacancy that might occur. 

As regards the procedure to be followed by the 
International Law Commission, the Committee on 
the Progressive Development of International Law 
and' its Codification had recommended that in the 
appointment of rapporteurs and members of sub- 
committees the Commission should in certain cases 
be free to go outside its own membership. The 
sub-committee decided, however, that all rappor- 
teurs and sub-commitcee members must be ap- 
pointed from amongst the members of the Inter- 
national Law Commission. 

Two of the recommendations of the Committee 
on the Progressive Development of International 
Law and its Codification were not taken over by 
the sub-committee, Le., that the Commission should 
coosidet ways and means of bringing about im- 
provements in the technique of multipartite con- 
ventions and of encouraging the ratification of and 
accession to multipartite conventions already con- 
cluded. 

The Committee on the Progressive Develop- 
ment of International Law and its Codification 
had taken the view that the task of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission should embrace not only 
the field of public international law but also the 
sphere of private international law. The sub-com- 
mittee, however, decided that the Commission 
should concern itself primarily with public inter- 
national law, although it would not be precluded 
from entering the field of private international law. 

The Sixth Committee considered the report of 
the sub-committee {A/C6/193), including the 
draft statute of the International Law Commission, 
at its 58th meeting on November 20. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. submitted a 
number of amendments (A/C6/199) to the draft 
resolution and to the draft statute of the Inter- 
national Law Commission. Amendments were also 
submineJ by the representatives of the United 
Kingdom (A/C6/SR-58> and the United States 


(A/C6/195), and of Norway and the Domioicaa 
Republic (A/C.(j/SR.58). 

The Sixth Committee adopted by a large major- 
ity a U.S.S.R. amendment to the third paragraph 
of the draft resolution^®® to the effea that die 
of the International Law Commission 
should be representative of the chief forms of civil- 
ization and the basic legal systems of the world. 

A TT.S.S,R, amendment to delete the provision 
that no two members of the Commission should 
be nationals of the same state (Article 2, para- 
graph 2 of the draft statute) was not adopted. 

The representative of the United Kingdom pro- 
posed the deletion of the provision (Article 3, 
paragraph 3) that only nationals of Members of 
the United Nations should be eligible for election. 
Adopting this amendment by a vote of 19 to 15, 
with 1 abstention, the Sixth Committee reversed 
the sub-committee’s earlier decision. 

The representative of the U.SSR. proposed to 
amend Anicle 11 of the draft statute so as to pro- 
vide that vacancies in the International Law Com- 
mission should be filled by the President of the 
General Assembly, wbo should appoint a new 
member from the list of candidates used in con- 
nection with the election of the original members 
of the Commission. The Sixth Committee rejected 
this amendment by a vote of 26 to 6. 

A further U.S.S.R. amendment provided that 
Article 15 of the draft statute should be amended 
so as ro indicate clearly that both the progressive 
development of international law and its codifica- 
tion should be undertaken by means of multipartite 
conventions only. The majority of the sub-com- 
mittee had agreed that other methods, such as the 
scientific restatement of international law, might 
be used also in the codification of international 
law. The Sixth Committee rejected the amend- 
ment by a vote of 25 to 9. 

The Sixth Committee rejected by a vote of 26 
to 6 a U.S.S.R. amendment to delete Article 16, 
paragraph (e), of the draft statute, which provides 
that in connenion with the progressive develop- 
ment of international law, the Commission may 
consult with scientific institutions and individual 
experts and that these expens need not necessarily 
be Members of the United Nations. 

The reptesentative of the U.S.SR. proposed the 
deletion of Article 17 of the draft statute, which 
provides that the Commission may consider proj- 
ects for the progressive development of interna- 
tional law referred to it by Members of the United 
Nations, the principal organs of the United Na- 

"*See text of the resolution and of the draft statute, 
PP.210-13. 
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tions other than the General Assembly, speaalized 
agencies, or official bodies established by inter- 
governmental agreement to encourage the progres- 
sive development of international law and its codi- 
fication. The representative of the U.SSR., as well 
as a number of other representatives, considered 
that the General Assembly should be the only body 
authorized to assign tasks to the International Law 
CommissioiL The Sixth Committee, however, re- 
jected the amendment by a vote of 28 to 8. 

The Sixth Committee also rejected by a vote of 
28 to 8 a U S.S.R. amendment to delete Article 1,8, 
paragraph 1, of the draft statute, which gives to the 
Intetnitional Law Commission the initiative in 
choosing topics for the codification of interna- 
tional law. 

Article 23, paragraph 1(b), of the draft statute 
provides that when the Commission submits a draft 
convention and explanatory report relating to the 
codification of international law to the General 
Assembly, the Commission may recommend to the 
General Assembly "to take note of the report by 
resolution”. The representative of the U.S.SJi. 
proposed the deletion of this paragraph. The rep- 
resentative of the United States, on the other hand, 
submitted an amendment to Article 25, paragraph 
1(b), to the effect chat the General Assembly 
should "take note of, or adopt, the report by reso- 
lution”. Those supporting the U.S^R. amend- 
ment expressed the view chat the General Assem- 
bly was not a legislative body and should neither 
take note of nor adopt a report of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission by resolution. The only 
proper method for the codification of internationsJ 
law was the conclusion of conventions. In support 
of the United States amendment it was maintained 
that even if the General Assembly adopted a report 
of the International Law Commission it would not 
thereby transform itself into an international leg- 
islative body, as the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly had no binding force. It would be 
valuable, however, to adopt a report of the Inter- 
national Law Commission by resolution, thus add- 
ing the moral prestige .of the Assembly to the 
recommendations of the International Law Com- 
mission. The Sixth Committee adopted the United 
States amendment by a vote of 23 to 10. 

Tsvo further U.SSJI. amendments were rejaxed 
by the Sixth Committee. The first of these pro- 
posed the deletion of Article 25, paragraph 2, of 
the draft statute, which piovides that all documents 
of the Commission which are circulated to govern- 
ments by the Secretary-General should also be cir- 
culated to such organs of the United Nations as are 
concerned, and that such organs may fumisb any 


information or make any suggestions to the Com- 
mission. The second amendment proposed the 
deletion of Article 26, -paragraph 4, of the draft 
statute, which provides that the advisability of con- 
sultation by the Commission with inter-govern- 
mental organizations whose task is the codification 
of international law, such as those of the Pan 
American Union, is recognized. The representative 
of the U.S.S.R. considered that to single out the 
Pan American Union for special mention created 
for it a privileged position, and thereby violated 
the principle of equality between nations and be- 
tween systems of law. 

The representative of Norway proposed that in 
the interest of efficiency the membership of the 
Commission should be reduced from 15 to 13. 
This proposal was rejected by a vote of 27 to 6. 
By a vote of 22 to 9 the Sixth Committee then re- 
jected a pioposal of the lepiesentative of the 
Dominican Republic that the membership of the 
Commission be inaeased to 17. 

After voting on all the amendments which had 
been proposed, the Sixth Committee by a vote of 
35 to 4, with 1 abstention, adopted the draft reso- 
lution for the establishment of an International 
Law Commission and the draft statute of the Com- 
mission recommended by the sub-committee. 

The General Assembly at its 123rd plenary meet- 
ing on November 21, 1947, adopted by a vote of 
44 to 0, with 6 abstentions, the following resolu- 
tion recommended by the Sixth Committee- (reso- 
lution 174(U)): 

"The General As:embly, 

''Recognizing the Deed for giving effect to Article 13, 
paragraph 1, sub-paragraph a, of the Charter, stipulating 
that the General Assembly shall initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of encouraging the 
progressive development of international law and its 
codification; 

"Having studied the report of the Committee directed 
by resolution 94 (I) of the General Assembly of 11 
Decepaber 1946 to study; 

"(a) The methods by which the General Assembly 
should encourage the progressive development of 
international law and its eventual codification; 

”{b) Methods of securing the co-operation of the 
several organs of the United Nations to this end; 

"(c) Methods of enlisting the assistance of such 
national or international bodies as might aid in the 
attainment of this objective; 

"Recognizing the desirability of establishing a com- 
mission composed of persons of recognized competence 
in international law and representing as a whole the 
chief forms of civilization and the basic legal systems of 
die world, 

"Resoltes to establish an 'International Law Commis- 
sion*, the members of which shall be elected at the third 
teguiai session of the General Assembly, and which shall 
be constituted and shall exercise its functions in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the annexed suture." 
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STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LAW COMMISSION 

Article 1 

1. The International Law Commission shall have for 
its object the promotion of the progressive development 
of international law and its codification. 

2. The Commission shall concern itself primarily 
with public international law, but is not precluded from 
entering the field of private international law. 

Chaptee I. Organization op tub iNTERNAnoNAt 
LAW COMiUSSION 

Article 2 

1. The Commission shall consist of fifteen members 
«ho shall be persons of recogniaed competence in inter* 
national law. 

2. No two members of the Commission shall be 
tutionals of the same State. 

3- In case of dual nationality a candidate shall be 
deemed to be a national of the State in which he ordi- 
narily exercises civil and political rights. 

Article 3 

The members of the Comroisstoo shall be elected by 
the General Assembly from a list of candidates nom- 
inated by the Governments of Sutes Members of the 
United Nations. 

Article 4 

Each Member may nominate for election not more 
than four candidates, of whom two may be nationals of 
the nominating State and two nationals of other Sutes. 

Article S 

The names of the candidates shall be submitted to 
writing by the Governments to the Secreury-Geoeral by 
1 June of the jear in which an election is held, provided 
that a Government may in exceptional clrcumsunces . 
substitute for a candidate whom it has nominated before 
1 June another candidate whom it shall name not later 
than thirty days before the opening of the General 
Assembly. 

Article 6 

The Secrcury-General shall as soon as possible com- 
municate to the Goseroments of Sutes Members tbe 
names submitted, as well as any curricula titae of candi- 
dates that may have been submitted by the nomirutiog 
Gosernments. 

Article 7 

The Secretary-General shall prepare the list referred 
to in aniclc 3 above, comprising in alphabetical order 
the names of all the candidates duly nominated, and shall 
submit this list to the General Assembly for the purposes 
of the election. 

Article 8 

At the election the electors shall bear in mind that tbe 
persons to be elected to the Commission should individ- 
ually possess the qualifications required and that in tbe 
Commission as a vihole reprcsenucion of the main forms 
of civilization and of th6 principal legal systems of Use 
world should be assured. 

, Article 9 

I. The fifteen candidates who obtain tbe greatest 
number of votes and at least a majority of the votes of 
the Members present and voting shall be elected. 


2. In the event of more than one national of the same 
Sure obuioing a sufficient number of votes for election, 
the one who obuins the greatest number of votes shall 
be elecced, and, if the votes are equally divided, the elder 
or eldest candidate shall be elected. 

Article 10 

The members of the Commission shall be elected for 
three years. They shall be eligible for re-electioo. 

Article 11 

In the case of a casual vacancy, the Commission itself 
shall fill die vacancy having due regard to the provisions 
contained in articles 2 and S above. 

Article 12 

The Commission shall sit at the headquarters of the 
United Nations. The Commission shall, however, have 
the right to hold meetings at other places after consulu- 
tion with tbe Secretary-General. 

Article 13 

Members of the Commission shall be paid travel ex- 
penses and shall also receive a per diem allowance at the 
same rate as the allowance paid to members of commis- 
sions of experu of Uie Economic and Social Council 

Article 14 

The Secretary-General shall, so far as he is able, make 
available stafi and facilities required by the Commission 
to fulfil its cask. 

Chapter II. Functions op the International 
Law Commission 

Article 13 

In the following articles the expression "progressive 
development of international law” is used for conven- 
ience as mining the preparation of draft conventions on 
subjects which have not yet been regulated by inter- 
national law or in regard to which the law has not yet 
been sufiicienUy developed in the practice of States. Sim- 
ilarly, tbe expression "codification of international law” 
is used for convenience as meaning the more precise 
formulation and systematization of rules of international 
law in fields where there already has been extensive state 
practice, precedent and doctrine. 

A. PROGRESSrVB DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 

Article 16 

When the General AssenUilY refers to the Commission 
a proposal for the progressive development of inter- 
national law, the Commission shall follow in general a 
procedure on the following lines: 

(«) It shall appoint one of its members to be Rap- 
poneui; 

(b) It shall formulate a plan of work; 

(c) It shall circulate a questionnaire to the Govern- 
ments. and shall invite them to supply, within a fixed 
period of time, data and infonnation relevant to items 
included in the plan of work; 

(d) It may appoint some of its members to work with 
the Rapporteur on the preparation of drafts pending re- 
ceipt of replies to this questionnaire; 

<«) It may consult v.ith scientific insurutions and 
Individual experu; these experu need not necessarily be 
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nationals of Membeis of the United Nations. The Sec- 
retary General will provide, when necessary and within 
the limits of the budget, for the expenses of these €»n- 
sultations of experts; 

(/) It shall consider the drafts proposed by the Rap- 
porteur, 

(g) When the Commission considers a draft 0> be 
satisfactory, it shall request the Secretary-General to issue 
It as a Commission document The Secretariat shall 
give all necessary publicity to this document which shall 
be accompanied by such explanations and supporting ma- 
terial as the Commission considers apptoptiate Ihe 
publication shall include any information suppbed ro the 
Commission in reply to the questionnaire referred ro in 
sub-paragraph (c) above; 

(h) The Commission shall invite the Governments 
to submit their comments on this document within a 
reasonable time, 

(<) The Rapporteur and the members appointed lo^ 
that purpose shall teconsidec the draft, t^ing mto con- 
sideration these comments, and shall prepare a finai draft 
and explanatory report which they shall subifut for con- 
sideration and adoption by the Commission, 

(j) The Commission shall submit the draft so adopted 
with its recommendations through the Secretary-General 
to the General Assembly. 

Arttcls 17 

1. The Commission shall also consider proposals and 
draft multilateral conventions submitted by Members of 
the United Nations, the ptincipal organs of the United 
Nations other than the General Assembly, specialized 
agencies, or official bodies established by mtet-govero- 
mental agreement to encourage the progressive develop- 
ment of international law and its codification, and craos- 
micted to it for that purpose by the Sectetary-Geoeral. 

2. If m such cases the Commission deems it appro- 
priate to proceed with the study of such proposaJs or 
dtafcs. It shall follow in genetal procedure on the fol- 
lowing hoes 

{a) The Commission shall formulate a plan of work, 
and study such proposals or dtafu and compaie them 
with any other proposals and drafts on the same subjects; 

{b) The Commission shall circulate a questionnaire 
to all Members of the United Nations and to the organs, 
specialized agencies and official bodies mentioned above 
which ate concerned with the question, and shall Invite 
them to transmit their comments within a reasonable 

{c) The Commission shall submit a report and its 
recommendations to the General Assembly. Before doing 
so. It may also, if jt deems it desirable, make an interim 
report to the organ oi agency which has submitted the 
proposal or draft; 

(</} If the General Assembly should invite the Com* 
mission to proceed with its work In accordance with a 
suggested plan, the procedure outlined in amide 16 
above shall apply. The questionnaire referred to in para- 
graph (c) of that article may not, however, be necessary. 

a. CODlflCATlON OP INTESNAHONAl. lAW 
Article 18 

1. The Commission shall survey the whole field oi 
international law with a view to selealng topics for co^- 
fication, having in mind existing drafts, whether govern- 
menul or not. 


2. When the Commission considers that the codifica- 
tion of a particular topic is necessary or desirable, it shall 
submit its recommendations to the General Assembly. 

3. The Commission shall give priority to requests of 
the General Assembly to deal with any question. 

ArttcU 19 

1. The Commission shall adopt a plan of work appro- 
priate to each case. 

2. The Commission shall, through the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, address to Governments a detailed request to fut- 
ntsb the texts of laws, decrees, judicial decisions, tcearies, 
diplomatic correspondence and other documents relevant 
to the topic being studied and which the Commission 
deems necessary. 

Article 20 

The Commission shall prepare its drafts in the form of 
articles and shall submit them to the General Assembly 
together with a commentary containing: 

(d) Adequate piesenution of precedents and othet 
relevant data, including treaties, judicial decisions and 
doctrine; 

(b) Conclusions relevant to 

(i) The extent of agreement on each point in the 
practice of Suces and in doctrine, 

(ii) Divergencies and disagreements which exist, as 
well as arguments invoked in favour of one or another 
solution. 

Article 21 

1. When the Commission considers a draft to be sat- 
isfactory, it shall request the Secteury-General to issue 
it as a Commission document The Secretariat shall give 
all necessary publicity to the document, including such 
explanations and supporting material as the Commission 
may consider appropriate. The publication shall include 
any information supplied to the Commission by Govern- 
ments in accordance with article 19. The Commission 
shall decide whether the opinions of any scientific insticu- 
uon or individual expert consulted by the Commission 
shall be included in the publication. 

2. The Commission shall request Governments to 
submit comments on this document within a reasonable 

Article 22 

Taking such comments into consideration, the Com- 
mission shall prepare a final draft and explanatory le- 
port, which it shall submit with its recommendations 
through the Secretary-General to the General Assembly- 

Article 23 

1. The Commission may recommend to the General 
Assembly: 

(a) To take no action, the report having already been 
published; 

(i) To take note of or adopt the report by resoludoo; 

(<) To recommend the draft to Members with a view 
to the conclusion of a convention; 

(d) To convoke a conference to conclude a conven- 

2. "Whenever it deems it desirable, the General Assem- 
bly may refer drafu back to the Commission for recon- 
sideration or redrafting. 

Article 24 

The Commission shall consider ways and means for 
making the evidence of customary international law moce 
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readily available, sucA as the collectioa and publicatioa 
of documeacs conceiniog State practice aod of the deci* 
sioos of oational aod mternatioiial courts on questions of 
international law, and shall make a report to die General 
Assembly on this matter. 

Chapter in. Co-operation with other bodies 
Article 25 

1. The Commission may consult, if it considers nec- 
essary, with any of the organs of the United Nations on 
any subject which is within the competence of that organ. 

2. All documents of the Commission which are cir- 
culated to Governments by the Secretary-General shall 
also be circulated to such organs of the United Nations 
as are concerned. Such organs may furnish any mforma- 
tion or make any suggestions to the Commission. 

Article 26 

1. The Commission may consult with any mter- 
national or national organizations, official or non-official, 
on any subject entrusted to it if it believes that such a 
procedure might aid it in the petfocmance of its functions. 

2. For the purpose of distribution of documents of 
the Commission, the Secreury-General, after consultation 
with the Commission, shall draw up a list of national 
aod international organizations concerned with questions 
of taternational law. The Secretary-General shall en- 
deavour to include on this list at least one national or- 
ganization of each hfembet of the United Nations. 

3. In the applicacioo of the provisions of this article, 
the Commission and the Seaeury-Geoeral shall comply 
with the resolutions of the General Assembly and the 
other principal organs of the United Nations concerning 
relations with Franco Spain and shall exclude both from 
consultations and from the list, organizations which have 
collaborated with the nazls and fascists. 

4. The advisability of consultation by the Commission 
with intet-govetnmeatal organizations whose task is the 
codification of international law, such as those of the Pan- 
American Union, is recognized. 

( 2 ) Preparatiorf by the Secretariat of the Work of 
the International Law Commission 

In view of the Sixth Committee's decision to 
defer the election of the members of the Inter- 
national Law Commission to the third regular 
session of the General Assembly, the sub-commit- 
tee discussed whether it was necessary to establish 
an interim committee to be entrusted with the 
tasks which would have devolved u|>oo the Inter- 
national Law Commission. 

One group of representatives was of the opin- 
ion that it was not necessary to establish an in- 
terim committee, since any preparatory work nec- 
essary for the purposes of the International Law 
Commission could be done by the Secretariat. An 
interim committee, it was maintained further, 
would be composed of government representatives, 
while the International Law Commission would be 
composed of experts elected by the General As- 
sembly. In view of the divergent membership of 


the two bodies, it would not be possible to ask one 
of them to prepare the work of the other. 

Representatives supporting the establishment of 
an interim committee stressed the delay that would 
result if no body were established to prepare the 
work of the International Law Commission. The 
postponement of the eleaion of the Commissions 
members, it was stated, had already caused con- 
sideiable dissappointment in many circles. Failure 
to establish an interim committee would create an 
even more unfortunate impression. 

The sub-committee by 8 votes to 4 decided in 
favor of the establishment of an interim committee. 
By a vote of 10 to 2, the sub-committee then de- 
cided that the Committee on the Progressive De- 
velopment of International Law should be con- 
tinued as the interim committee. 

The Qimmittee’s terms of reference would be, 
ID the first place, to prepare a report on the ques- 
tions which the General Assembly might wish to 
refer to the International Law Commissioa The 
possibility was discussed of asking the Committee 
to draw up a general plan of work for the Com- 
mission, but this idea was abandoned, as the sub- 
committee considered that such a plan could best 
be drawn up by the Commission itself. The sub- 
committee decided, however, that the Committee 
on the Progressive Development of International 
Law aod Its Codification should be asked to prepare 
a draft declaration on the rights and duties of states, 
based on the draft declaration submitted by Pana- 
ma, and taking into account all other relevant 
documents and material 

The Sixth Committee considered th.e sub-com- 
mittee’s recommendations (A/C6/194) at its 59th 
meeting on November 20, 1947. 'The representa- 
tive of France introduced a proposal (A/C6/196) 
that the Secretariat should be asked to do the pre- 
paratory wbrk for the International Law Commis- 
sion. This proposal was supported by the repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, United Kingdom, Nether- 
lands, Australia, Egypt, U.S.S.R., Canada, Greece 
and India. 'The representatives of China, Brazil, 
Venemela and Panama, on the other hand, e:qjress- 
ed themselves in {ivoc of the establishment of an 
interim body. 

By a vote of 25 to 15, the Sixth Committee 
rejected the report of its sub-committee. It adopted 
the French proposal, modified by a U.S S.R. amend- 
ment (A/C.6/200), by a vote of 56 to I- 

At its 123rd plenary meeting on November 21, 
1947, the General Assembly adopted without ob- 
jection the resolution recommended by the Sixth 
Committee (A/506) which follows (resolution 
175(11)): 
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"The General Assembly, 

"Considering that, ia accordance with Article 98 of the 
Charter, the Secretary-General performs all sack func- 
tions as are entrusted to him by the organs of the United 
Nations, 

"Consfdersng that, in the interval between the fint and 
the second sessions of the General Assembly, the Sec- 
retariat of the United Nations contributed to the study 
of problems concerning the progressive development of 
international law and its codification, 

"Instructs the Secretary-General to do the necessary 
preparatory work for the beginning of the aaivity of the 
Intetnational Law Oimmission, particularly with regard 
to the questions referred to it by the second session of the 
General Assembly, such as the draft declaration on the 
rights and duties of States " 

< 3 ) Teacbmg of Inter}iational Law 
The representative of Bolivia submitted a draft 
resolution CA/C6/178) which provided that the 
General Assembly should request Member States 
to take appropriate measures to extend the teach- 
ing of international law in the universtties and edu- 
cational institutions of each country and to promote 
similar teaching regarding the aims, purposes, 
structure *and operation of the United Nations 
The representative of Nicaragua submitted 
amendments (A/C6/203) to this resolution to 
the effect that international law should be taught 
"in all its phases including its development and 
codification'' and to include a ceference to the 
General Assembly’s resolution 137(11) of No- 
vember 17, 1947, on the teaching of the purposes 
and principles, the strucciite and activities of the 
United Nations in the schools of Member States.**^ 
The Sixth Committee at its 59ch meeting on 
November 20, 1947, adopted by a vote of 13 to 0, 
with 20 abstentions, the Nicaraguan amendment. 
The draft resolution as amended was adopted by 
a vote of 23 to 0, with 13 abstentions. 

At its 123rd plenary meeting on November 21, 
the General Assembly adopted by a vote of 48 to 0, 
with 7 abstentions, the resolution recommended 
by the Sixth Committee which follows (resolution 
176(11)): 

"Considering that it is necessary to further the aims of 
the General Assembly's resolution 94 (I) of 11 Decem- 
ber 1946, which initiated the fulfilment of Article 13, 
paragraph 1 , sub-paragraph a, oi the Charter, regarding 
the development of international law and its codification; 

"Considering that one of the most effective means of 
funhering the development of international law consists 
in promoting public interest in this subject and using the 
media of education and publicity to familiarize the peo- 
ples with the principles and rules that govern inter- 
national relations; 

"Considering that greater knowledge of and fuller in- 
formation on the aims, purposes and structure of the 
United Nations constitute another positive method of 
assisting the development of international law, of which 
the United Nations is the main instrument, 


'^Ile General Assembly 

"Resolves to request" the Governments of Member 
States: 

"1. To take appropriate measures to extend the teach- 
ing of international law in all its phases, including its 
developnient and codification, in the universities and 
higher educational institutions of each country that are 
under government control or over which Governments 
have some influence, or to initiate such teaching where 
It is not yet provided; 

“2. To promote similar teaching regarding the a'uns, 
purposes, structure and operation of the United Nations 
in coajuuction with paragraph 1 above and in accordance 
with resolution 137 (II) adopted by the General Assem- 
bly on 17 November 1947, on the teaching of the put- 
poses and principles, the structure and activities of the 
United NatipQS in the schools of Member States; 

'*3. To give to the Secretary-General the fullest pos- 
sible co-operation with a view to facilitating the prepara- 
toiy wotk on the development of international law and 
irs codification and to support any individual or private 
effort to these ends undertaken in their countries." 

b. Plans FOR THE Formulation OF THE 
Principles of the Nuernberg 
Charter and Judgment 

By resolution 95(1) of December 11, 1946, the 
General Assembly direaed the Committee on the 
Progressive Development of International Law and 
its Codification "to treat as a matter of primary 
importance plans for the formulation, in the con- 
text of a general codification of offences against 
the peace and security of mankind, or of an inter- 
national criminal code, of the principles recog- 
nized in the Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal and 
in the judgment of the Tribunal".^®® 

The Committee on the Progressive Development 
of International Law and its Codification submitted 
a report to the second session of the General As- 
sembly (A/332) which indicated that it had de- 
cided by a majority not to undertake the actual 
formulation of the principles of the Nurnberg 
Charter, as it considered that this was a task de- 
manding careful and prolonged study. The Com- 
mittee therefore concluded that it was not called 
upon to discuss the substantive provisions of the 
Nurnberg principles, and that such a discussion 
would be better entrusted to the International Law 
Commission, the establishment of which the Com- 
mittee had recommended.^®® 

The Committee on the Progressive Development 
of International Law and its Codification recom- 
mended unanimously (A/332) that the Interna- 
tional Law Commission should be invited to pre- 
pare: 


orxp. 131. 

•“See Yearbook of the United Nations. 1946-47, 

p.254. 
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"(a) A draft convention incorporating the principles 
of international law recognized by the Qiarter of the 
Nurnberg Tribunal and sanctioned by the judgment of 
that Tribunal, and 

"(b) A detailed draft plan of general codification of 
offences against the peace and security of mankind in 
such a manner that the plan should clearly indicate die 
place to be accorded to the principles mentioned. . . 

The Committee considered that this task would 
not preclude the International Law Commission 
from drafting in due course a code of international 
penal law. 

The Committee also decided by a majority to 
draw the attention of the General Assembly to the 
fact that the Implementation of the principles tec* 
ognized in the Charter of the Nurnberg Tribunal, 
and in its Judgment, as well as the punishment of 
other international crimes which may be recog- 
nized as such by international multipartite con- 
ventions, may render desirable the existence of an 
international judicial authority to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over su^ crimes. Certain members of the 
Committee did not agree with this decision, con- 
sidering that the question of establishing an inter- 
national court fell outside the terms of reference 
of the Committee. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 25, 
1947, the General Assembly referred the report of 
the Committee on the Progressive Development of 
International Law and its Codification to the Sixth 
Committee, which, after a general discussion at 
its 39ch meeting on September 29, referred it to 
the sub-committee which had been appointed to 
consider the question of the establishment of an 
International Law Commission. 

In the sub-committee several representatives ex- 
pressed the view that the work of formulating the 
principles of the Nurnberg Charter should be post- 
poned until the trials of war criminals were further 
advanced. By a majority of 9 votes the sub-com- 
mittee therefore decided against referring the mat- 
ter to the interim committee which it had proposed 
should be established to do the preparatory work 
for the International Law Commission. The sub- 
committee decided that the task should be referred 
to the International Law Commission and drafted 
a resolution to this effect. 

At its 59th meeting on November 20, 1947; 
the Sixth Committee adopted by vote of 27 to 6 
the draft resolution (A/C6/180/Rev.I) recom- 
rnended by the sub-committee, subject to a minoe 
amendment introduced by the representative of the 
United States. 

At its 123rd plenary meeting on November 21, 
the General Assembly adopted by a vote of 42 to 


1, widi 8 abstentions, the resolution recommended 
by the Sixth’ Committee (A/505), the text of 
which follows (resolution 177 (II) ) : 

"The General Assembly 

"Decides to entrust the formulation of the principles 
of interaational law recognized in the Charter of the 
Niifoberg Tribunal and in the judgment of the Tribunal 
to the International Law Commission, the members of 
which will, in accordance with resolution 174 (11), be 
elected at the next session of the General Assembly, and 
"DtrecU the Commission to 

“(a) Formulate the principles of international law 
recognized in the Charter of the Nurnberg Tribunal 
and in the judgment of the Tribunal, and 

"(b) Prepare a draft code of offences against the 
peace and ^ctrrify o/ niaafcmcf, iadiceccag clezclf die 
place to be accorded to the principles mentioned in 
sub-paragraph (a) above." 

i. Draft Declaration on the Rights and 
Duties of States Proposed by Panama 

By resolution 38(1) of December 11, 1946, the 
General Assembly instrueted the Seaetaty-General 
CO transmit to all Member States of the; United 
Nations and to national and international bodies 
concerned with international law the text of a draft 
Declaration on the Rights and Duties of States 
presented by Panama (A/285) with the request 
that they should submit their comments and obser- 
vations to the Secretary-General before June 1, 
1947. The General Assembly also referred the 
Declaration to the Committee on the Progressive 
Development of International Law and its Codi- 
fication and requested the Secretary-General to 
transmit to the Committee any comments and ob- 
servations on the Declaration which might be 
received. 

The Committee on the Progressive Development 
of International Law and Its Codification submitted 
to the seamd session of the General Assembly 
(A/333) a report on the matter, indicating that 
the Committee had noted that a very limited num- 
ber of comments and observations from the Mem- 
ber States of the United Nations (six) and na- 
tional and interaational non-governmental bodies 
(three) had been received on the Declaration on 
the Rights and Duties of States presented by Pana- 
ma. The majority of these comments, the Commit- 
tee reported, recommended postponement of the 
study of the substance of the questions. The Com- 
mittee recommended, therefore, that the General 
Assembly entrust further studies concerning this 
aibjecc to the Intetnationai Law Commission the 
estsiltshment of which the Committee had rec- 
ommemlcd to the General Assembly. The Com- 
mission should, the Committee recommended fur- 
ther, take the Draft Declaration on the- Rights and 
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Duties of States presented by Panama as one of 
the bases of its study. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23 
the General Assembly referred the report of the 
Committee on the Progressive Development of 
International Law and Its Codification to the Sucth 
Committee, which after a general debate at its 
39th meeting on September 29, 1947, referred it 
to the sub-committee appointed to consider the 
establishment of an International Law Commissioa 

After the sub-committee had decided to recom- 
mend that the Committee on the Progressive De- 
velopment of International Law and its Codifica- 
tion should be continued as an interim body, 
pending the establishment of the International Law 
Commission, it agreed that this interim committee 
should begin to consider the matter and should 
prepare the text of a draft Declaration on the 
Rights and Duties of States, taking the draft Dec- 
laration submitted by Panama as a basis for dis- 
cussion, and taking into account other documents 
and drafts on this subjea. 

The Sixth Committee considered the report of 
its sub-committee (A/C6/180/Rev.l) at its 59ih 
meeting on November 20, 1947. In view of the 
Sixth Committee's rejection of the proposal for 
the establishment of an incetim committee pend- 
ing the establishment of an International Law 
Commission, the sub-committee's recommendation 
concerning the draft Declaration on the Rights and 
Duties of States had to be altered. The representa- 
tive of Egypt submitted a draft resolution (A/- 
C6/197) proposmg that the General Assembly 
should instmct the International Law Commission 
to prepare a draft Declaration on the Rights and 
Duties of States, taking the declaration submitted 
by Panama as one of the bases of its studies. The 
Assembly should also request the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to draw the attention of States Members to the 
desirability of submitting without delay ihelt com- 
ments and observations on the draft Declaration 
submitted by Panama. 

The representative of Panama expressed the 
view that the draft Declaration submitted by Pana- 
ma should be given priority over other documents 
and should serve as the basis of discussion for the 
International Law Commission and not just as one 
of the bases of its studies. 

To meet the point of view of the representative 
of Panama the Rapporteur of the Sbnii Committee 
drafted a new resolution, which was adopted a 
vote of 39 to 0. A U.S S.R. amendment to delete 
any reference to the draft Declaratioa submitt&l 
by Panama was rejected by a vote of 30 to 5. 


The General Assembly at its 123rd plenary meet- 
ing on November 21, 1947, adopted without objec- 
tion the draft resolution recommended by the 
Sixth Committee (A/ 508), the text of which 
follows (resolution 178(11) ): 

’The General Assembly, 

"Noting that very few comments and observations oo 
the draft declaration on the rights and duties of States 
presented by Panama have been received from the States 
Members of the United Nations, 

"Requests the Secteucy-Genetal to draw the auentioa 
of States to the desirability of submitting their comments 
aod obseivailont without delay, 

"Requests the Secretary-General to undertake the nec- 
essary prepacatoty work on the draft declacation on the 
rights and duties of States according to the terms of 
tesolutioa 175 (II); 

"Resolves to entrust further study of this problem to 
the International Law Commission, the members of 
which in accordance with the terms of resolution 174 (II) 
Will be elected at the next session of the Gential Assem- 
bly, 

"And ottotdingly 

"Inssrucss the International Law Commission to pre- 
pare a draft declaration oo the tighu and duties of 
Suies, taking as a basis of discussion the draft declatacion 
on the righu and duties of Sutes presented by Panama, 
aod taking into consideration other documents and drafts 
on this subject.” 

Dratt Convention on the Crime 
OF Genocide 

The General Assembly on December 11. 1946, 
passed a resolution (96(1)) affirming that geno- 
cide was a crime under international law and, 
inter alia, requesting the Economic and Social 
Council toi* undertake the necessary studies with 
a view to drawing up a draft convention on the 
crime of genocide to be submitted to the next 
regular session of the General Assembly- 

At its fourth session, on March 28, 1947, the 
Economic and Social, Council instruaed the Sec- 
retary-General to submit a draft convention on 
genocide to the fifth session of the Council. This 
draft convention was also to be submitted to all 
Member Governments for their comments (reso- 
lution 47(1V) ).2'>“ 

Ac its fifth session the Council decided to trans- 
mit tt> the General Assembly the draft conven- 
tion (E/447; see also A/362) which the Secre- 
tariat had prepared pursuant to the Council's 
request at its fourth session. The Council took 
no action on this draft convention in view of tlie 
fact that the comments from Governments of 
Members on this draft were not received in time 
for consideration at the fifth session of tlie Coun- 
ciL The Council decided, however, to inform the 

“See Yearbook of the United Natsons, 2946-47, PP* 
531-32. 
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General Assembly that it proposed to proceed as 
rapidly as possible with the consideration of the 
question, subject to any further instructions of 
the General Assembly (resolution 77 (V)),*®* 
Comments which the Secretary-General subse- 
quently received from India and Haiti (A/401), 
Philippines and Venezuela ( A/401/Add.l ), Unit^ 
States (A/401/Add.2) and France (A/401/Add. 
3) were transmitted to the General Assembly. 

At its 91st plenary meeting on September 23 
the General Assembly referred the matter to the 
Sbcth Committee, which discussed it at its 39th, 
40th, 4lst and 42nd meetings on September 29 
and October 2, 3 and 6. 

The representative of the United Kingdom ex- 
pressed die view that the drafting of a convention 
on the crime of genocide would be both uiuealistic 
and unwise, as genocide was already a crime un- 
der prevailing international law. If a draft con- 
vention were drawn up, he stated, it was quite 
conceivable that not all states would adhere to it 
and diat would cast doubt on an already established 
matter. If a deEnitioo of genocide was to be un- 
derraken, it would be better to do so in con- 
junction with the formulation of the principles 
of the Niirnberg Charter and Judgment The 
representative of the United Kingdom therefore 
submitted the following draft resolution (A/C* 
6/155): 

'Ti# Central Assembly of she Vnised t^asions 

'*1. Reaffirms its resolution of U Decerubet 1946 coo- 
demoing genocide and declares chat genocide is an inter- 
national uime, entailing national and international te- 
spotuibiliry on the part of individuals and States; 

"2. Iniites the anentlon of all Member States to the 
principles of the draft conveotioa traosmicted bf the 
Economic and Social Council and recommends adherence 
to these principles in the executive and legblacive activi- 
ties of sutes; 

"5. Refers the draft convention to the Incemadonal 
Law Commission in order that the Commission maf con- 
sider whether a convention on this matter is desiiabfe or 
necessary and if so to submit a draft convention to the 
General Assembly." 

A number of representatives, including the 
representatives of Australia, Egypt and the U.S5JI., 
supported the point of view of the representative 
of the United Kingdom concerning the question- 
able desirability of concluding a convention. The 
majority of representatives favored a convention 
but disagreed as to the method to be followed In 
its preparation. 

The representative of the U.S.SJL submitted a 
draft resolution (A/C6/151) stating that in view 
of the faa that the Economic and Social Council 
had not examined the substance of the question 
and that most of the Goverrunents of hfember 


States had not yet submitted comments on the 
draft convention prepared by the Secretariat, the 
conditions for a sufficiently comprehensive exami- 
nation of this problem did not at present exist. 
The General Assembly therefore should instruct 
the Economic and Social Council, after receiving 
the comments of the Governments of Afember 
States K) examine the draft convention on genocide 
and to report to the third session of the General 
Assembly. 

The representative of Egypt submitted an 
amendment (A/C6/159) to the above resolution 
to the effect that the Assembly should also draw 
the attention of Members to the urgent necessity 
of submitting their observations on the draft 
prepared by the Secretary-General. 

The representative of Brazil submitted a pro- 
posal (A/C.6/160) suggesting that the General 
Assembly should direct the Economic and Social 
Oiuncil to prepare a draft convention on genocide 
for submission to the third session of the General 
Assembly. 

The representative of Venezuela proposed 
(A/C6/149) that the General Assembly should 
continue in existence the Committee on the Pro- 
gressive Development of International Law and 
its Oxlificacion "in order that this Committee col* 
laborate with the Economic and Social Council 
in the consideration of the draft convention on 
the crime of genocide prepared by the Secretariat”. 
The Secretary-General should refer comments on 
the draft convention received from Governments 
of iferaber States both to the Economic and Social 
Council and to the Committee on the Progressive 
Development of International Law and its Codi- 
fication, and should provide the Committee with 
such assistance as it might require for the fulfil- 
ment of its task. 

A number of representatives favored the im- 
mediate establishment of a sub-committee of the 
Sixth Committee to study the question of genocide. 
The representatives of Panama, Cuba and India 
submitted a Joint proposal (A/C6/SR-42) that 
the Sixth Committee, considering the urgency of 
immediately concluding a convention on the crime 
of genocide, should establish a special sub-com- 
mittee for the purpose of proceeding with the im- 
mediate study of the draft convention submitted 
by the Secretary-General with a view to its revision. 
The Sixth Committee should draw the attention 
of the sub-committee to the necessity of deleting 
from the draft convention the more controversial 
issues and of rancentrating on measures accept- 
able to the greatest majority of Member States, 

"Seep. 596. 
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At its 42nd meeting on Oaober 6, the Sixth 
Committee decided to icfei the question of geno- 
cide to the sub-committee established to consider 
matters relating to tlie progressive development 
of international law and its codification. By a 
vote of 25 to 9, the Committee rejeaed, however, 
a' proposal by the representatives of Cuba, India 
and Panama that the sub-committee should con- 
sider the substance of the question. Tlie majority 
of rhe Sixth Committee agreed that the sub- 
committee should only consider the procedure to 
be followed in the preparation of a draft con- 
vention 

The sub-committee at two meetings on Novem- 
ber 4 and 10 discussed the question as to which 
body or organ the draft convention on genocide 
should be referred to Certain delegations em- 
phasiaed the sociological aspects of the study to 
be undertaken and the political nature of the prob- 
lem, and declared themselves m favor of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Others, stressing the 
legal nature of the work, suggested reference to 
the International Law Commission. Some sub- 
committee members proposed tliat in order not 
to delay the matter, the interim body which the 
sub-committee had recommended to be established, 
pending the election of die Members of the In- 
tecnatiooal Law Commission,*®^ should begin to 
study the question of genocide, the wotk to be 
continued, if necessary, by the International Law 
Commission. 

The sub-comnuctee decided by a vote of 8 to 
2 to refer the matter to the Economic and Social 
Council, on the understanding that the Council 
could, if it wished, request the assistance of the 
interim Committee on the Progressive Develop- 
ment of International Law and its Codification. 

Some sub-committee members considered -that 
the Economic and Social Council should be given 
complete freedom to decide in favor either of a 
convention or of any other appropriate method. 
By a vote of 10 to 2 the sub-committee decided, 
however, that this question had already been 
decided by the resolution of the General Assembly 
of December 11, 1946, which instructed the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to undertake the neces- 
sary studies with a view to the drawing op of a 
draft convention on genocide. The operative part 
of the resolution which the sub-committec diere- 
fore recommended (A/C6/190/Rev-1) for 
adoption by the Sixth Committee read as follows: 

‘The General Assembly . . . 

"Requests the Economic and Social Council to contiooe 
the work it has begun concerning the suppression of the' 
crime of genocide, including the study of tJie draft omi- 
ventioa prepared by the Secretariat, and to proceed with 


the completion of a convention, with the assistance, if it 
so desires, of ilie Interim Committee on the Progressive 
Development of International Law and its Codification; 

"Informf die Economic and Social Council that it need 
not await the receipt of the observations of all Member 
States befoie commencing its woiW; 

"Dfjwt the atsention of the Member States to the 
urgency of submitting their observations on the draft 
convention; and 

''Requests the Economic and Social Council to submit 
a (cpoct on this question to the third regular session of 
the General Assembly." 

Tlie Sixth Committee discussed die sub-com- 
mittee's report (A/C.6/190/Rev.l) at its 59th 
meeting on November 20. It adopted nvo amend- 
menrs to the draft resolution recommended by the 
sub-cotnmittee, one proposed by the representative 
of the United Kingdom, the other by^ihe rep- 
resentative of the U.S.S R The United Kingdom 
amendment (A/C6/192) provided for the dddi- 
tion of a paragraph to the preamble of the reso- 
lution declaring that genocide is an international 
crime entailing national and international responsi- 
bility on the part of individuals and states. 

Tlie U.SS.R. amendment (A/C6/201) pro- 
vided for the substitution of a different text for 
the operative part of rhe draft resolution recom- 
mended by the sub-committee and was adopted by 
the Committee, subject to a minor Belgian amend- 
ment (A/510), as follows: 

'The GeiiereJ Atsembly ... 

"Requests the Econ(>ffiic and Social Council: 

"(a) to proceed with the studies on the problem of 
measures of combating the crime of genocide; 

"(b) to, study iherrwith the question whether a con- 
ventioo on genocide is desirable and necessary, and if 
so, whether there should be a separate coaventioa on 
genocide, or whether the question of genocide should be 
considered in connection with the drafting of a conven- 
tion to include the principles of international iaw recog- 
nized in the Charter of the Nurnberg Tribunal and in 
the ludgment of the Tribunal; 

"(c) to consider, if the conclusion of a separate con- 
vention on genocide is deemed necessary, the draft con- 
vention on genocide prepared by the Secretatiat, after 
having received comments from most of the Governments 
of States Members of the United Nations, and to submit 
a lepocc on the matter to the third regular session of the 
General Assembly." 

The report and draft resolution of the sub- 
committee as amended were then adopted by a 
vote of 31 to 0. 

The General Assembly considered the repotc 
(A/510) of the Sixth Committee at its l23rd 
plenary meeting on November 21, 1947. The 
tqiiesentatiYes of Cuba, Egypt and Panama sub- 
mitted a joint amendment (A/512) to the opera- 
tive part of the resolution recommended by the 

“'Seep.213. 
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Sixtli Committee, which followed closely the text 
of the resolution which the sub-committee had 
recommended to the Sixth Committee. Tlie Gen- 
eral Assembly, the amendment provided, should 
request the Economic and Social Council to con- 
tinue the work it had begun concerning the sup- 
pression of tlie crime of genocide, including the 
study of the draft convention prepared by the 
Secretariat, and to proceed with the completion of 
a convention. The Assembly should inform the 
Council that it need not await the receipt of the 
observations of all Members before commencing 
its work and should request the Council to sub- 
mit a report and the convention on genocide to the 
tliird session of the General Assembly. 

In the course of the discussion which ensued, 
the representatives of Panama, Cuba, Egypt, 
France, United States, Mexico, Dominican Repub- 
lic and China expressed themselves in favor of tlie 
joint amendment, while the representatives of the 
United Kingdom and the U55.R. supported the 
resolution recommended by die Sixth Committee. 

In favor of the joint amendment it was main- 
tained that the resolution recommended by die 
Sixth Committee was contrary to the Gener^ As- 
sembly’s resolution of December 11, 1946, in 
vvhich the Assembly requested the Economic and 
Social Council to prepare a draft convention on 
genocide. Tlie resolution now before the Assembly 
requested the Council to consider whether such 
a convention was necessary ‘or desirable, thus re- 
versing the General Assembly’s decision of the 
previous year and undoing all the work so hr 
accomplished in this matter. If the Sixth Commit- 
tee’s resolution were adopted the public would con- 
clude that die United Nations was vacillating in 
its condemnation of genocide 'and was not pre- 
pared to take effective measures to combat it. 

Adoption of the Sixth Committee’s resolution, 
those supporting the joint amendment considered 
further, would result in unnecessary and undesir- 
able delay. In particular, the provision that the 
Economic and Social Council should not consider 
any possible draft convention until it had received 
the comments from most of the Member Gov- 
ernments, was designed to impede the prepara- 
tion of a convention, it was stated. 

The representative of die United Kingdom, as 
he had done in the Sixth Committee, again ques- 
tioned the desirability of concluding a convention. 
Genocide, he stated, was so closely analogous to 
the crimes against humanity covered by the Niim- 
berg Charter that the best thing would be to refer 
the question of genocide to the International Eaw 
Commission so that the Commission might deal 


with it in conjunction with the codification of 
the Niirnberg principles. 'The representative of 
the United Kingdom denied that there was any- 
thing in the 1946 resolution limiting the General 
Assembly as to the manner of dealing with this 
question. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., as well as 
the represenrarive of rhe United Kingdom, con- 
sidered that it was desirable to give a wide latitude 
to the Economic and Social Council in dealing with 
the question of genocide. The resolution recom- 
mended by the Sixth Committee, these two rep- 
resenratives maintained, did not preclude the 
drawing up of a convention. On the other hand, 
the representative of the U.SS.R. pointed out in 
particular that the draft convention whicli the 
Council had transmitted to the General Assembly 
had not been drawn up by the Council itself, but 
by three experts appointed by the Secretariat. As 
die Council had not had time to study this draft 
convention carefully, it should not be bound by it. 

The representative of China submitted an 
amendment (A/M4) to the joint amendment of 
Cuba, Egypt and Panama which provided that 
the Economic and Social Council, In its considera- 
tion of a draft convention on genocide, should 
take into account that the International Law Com- 
mission to be established under the General As- 
sembly's resolution of November 21, 1947, liad 
been charged with the formulation of the prin- 
ciples recognized in the Charter of the Nurnberg 
Tribunal, as well as the preparation of a draft 
a)de of offences against peace and security. 

The General Assembly adopted the above 
amendment by a vote of 29 to 15, with 8 absten- 
tions, the Chairman ruling that in the absence 
of a demand to the contrary decisions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly are taken by simple majority. 

'The joint amendment of die representatives 
of Cuba, Panama and Egypt as amended by the 
Chinese 'unendment wsiS then adopted by a vote 
of 34 to 15, with 2 abstentions. The resolution 
of the Sixth Committee (ie., the preamble) as 
amended was then adopted by a vote of 38 to 0, 
with 4 abstentions. Following is the text of the 
resolution (180(11)) which the General Assembly 
thus adopted at its 123rd plenary meeting -on 
November 21, 1947: 

"TAe General Anembly, 

"Realizing the importance of the problem of combat- 
ing the International crime of genocide, 

"Rea^rmtng its resoJurion P6 (I) of ll December 
1946 on the crime of genocide; 

"Declaring that genocide is an international crime en- 
Qiliog national and international iesponsibilit 7 on the 
part of individuals and States; 
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"Noims that a large majority of the Governmeots of 
Members of the United Nations have not yet submitted 
their observations on the draft convention on the crime 
of genocide piepared by the Secietatiat iE/447J and 
circulated to those Governments by the Secretary-General 
on 7 July 1947; 

"Constdeung that the Economic and Social Council 
has stated in its resolution of 6 August 1947** that it 
proposes to proceed as rapidly as possible with the con- 
sideration of the question of genocide, subject to any 
further instructions which it may receive from the Gen- 
eral Assembly, , 

"Requests the Economic and Social Council to con- 
tinue the work it has begun concerning the suppression 
of the crime of genocide, including the study of the draft 
convention prepared by the Secretariat, and to proceed 
with the completion of a convention, taking into account 
that the International Law Commission, which wilt be 
set up in due course in accordance with General Assem- 
bly resolution 174 (11) of 21 November 1947, has been 
charged with the formulation of the principles recognized 
m the Charter of the Nurnberg Tribunal, as well as the 
preparation of a dtaft code of offences against peace and 
security; 

"Informs the Economic and Social Council that it need 
not await the receipt of the observations of all Members 
before commencing its work, and 

"Requests the Economic and Social Council to submit 
a report and the convention on this question to the third 
regular session of the General Assembly." ** 

k. War Criminals 

By telegram of August 20. 1947 (A/360), the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Yugoslavia re- 
quested the inclusiOQ of the following item in 
the supplementary list of items for the agenda of 
the second regular session of the General Assembly: 

' Recommendations to be made to ensure the surrender 
of war criminals, traitors and quislings of the States 
where dieit crimes were committed." 

At its 90th plenary meeting on September 23, 
1947, the General Assembly, on the recommenda- 
tion of the General Committee, decided to admit 
the item to its agenda and to refer it to the Sixth 
(Legal) Committee. This decision was opposed 
by the representative of Yugoslavia, who had pre- 
viously urged that the item should be referred 
to the First (Political and Security) Committee. 

The Sixth Committee considered the question 
at its 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50ch and 51st meet- 
ings on October 10, 13, 14, 15, 17 and I8. At 
the 46th meeting the representative of Yugo- 
slavia recalled the General Assembly’s resolution 
3(1) of February 13, 1946,^®^ recommending diat 
Member States should take all necessary measures 
for the arrest and surrender of war criminals and 
calling upon non-member states to co-operate to 
the fullest extent to that end. He also referred 
to the Agreement of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in Moscow of April 23, 1947, which pro- 


vided that "any war criminals found in displaced 
persons camps are to be turned over, under guard, 
to the Military Command of the countries con- 
cerned and upon production of satisfactory evi- 
dcno^ that the individuals whose transfer is 
requested are in fact war criminals”. Tlie rep- 
resentative of Yugoslavia asserted that neither the 
provisions of the Moscow Declaration nor of 
the General Assembly resolution for the extradi- 
tion of war criminals to the states where their 
crimes Iwd been committed had been carried out, 
due to lack of co-operation on the part of the 
Allied Control Authorities in ex-enemy territories. 
Gting many specific cases, the Yugoslav represent- 
ative diarged that the Control Authorities of the 
United States, the United Kingdom and France 
had handed over very few war criminals for trial 
and punishment. In particular none of the Italian 
war criminals, whose extradition the Yugoslav 
Government had requested, had been turned over. 
Furthermore, he charged that in many cases these 
war criminals were now occupying important 
posts under the Allied Military Authorities. The 
representative of Yugoslavia therefore submitted 
the following draft resolution (A/C6/163): 

"Havsng tontsdered the praaice followed up to now 
and the exuiing factual state m the light of the Kesolu- 
tiOQ of the General Assembly of the United Nations of 
13 February 1946, concerning the question of extradition 
and punishment of war criminals, 

"Kegretting the fact that certain governments of the 
Mem^r States of the United Nations and certain govern- 
menu of the States applying for admission into the 
United Nations Organization do not carry out ibe rec- 
ommendations of the Resolution of 13 February 1946. 

"Considering that these failures are harmful to the gsod 
lelatloos beiween the nations and to the development of 
Democracy in the former enemy countries, 

"Considering that no requisite bilateral conventions 
have been concluded between all the United Nations con- 
cerned with regard to the extradition of war criminals 
and quislings, and that the conventions concluded are not 
being fully implemented; 

"The General Assembly Adopts the following resolu- 
tion: 

”1. The General Assembly reaffirms the principles 
laid down in the Resolution of 13 February 1946, that 
war criminals have to be arrested and sent back to the 
countries in which their crimes were committed, in 
order that they may be judged and punished accord- 
ing to the laws of those countries. 

"2. Calls most earnestly upon the Member States 
of the United Nations and the States applying for ad- 
mission in the United Nations to take immediately 
and without delay all- necessary measures for the ap- 
prehension and immediate extradition of such crim- 
inals in their respective territories. 

“See resolution 77 (V); see also Economic and Social 
CouacH, p. 596. 

*“For Council’s work on draft convention, see pp. 
596-^9. 

**See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47> P- 
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”3. Calls upon the sovernmeau v>ho$c miltcaiy 
forces are m control of former enemy territorks to 
talve ail necessary steps for the apprehension and extra- 
dition of war criminals in these territories. 

"4. Expresses its firm belief that it is in the inter- 
est of relations betueen nations and in the 

interest of international co-operation that Sutes which 
for some reason are not members of the United Na- 
tions also take action on the Resolution quoted. 

■'5. Calls upon all the governments to proceed im- 
mediately against any war criminal who may be traced 
in one way or another on their territories according to 
the above paragraphs. 

“6. Calls upon the Kfembec States to conclude bi- 
lateral conventions for the extradition of war aiminals 
and quislings and to implement such conventions 
scrupulously. 

'7. Calls upon the Secretary-General to request all 
the governments. Member States of the United Nations 
to give him information about the implementation of 
this recommendation and to make a report about the 
answers received to the Third Regular Session of the 
General Assembly.” 

The representatives of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
the Ukrainian S-S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
U.S.S.R. and Ethiopia supported the Yugoslav reso- 
lution. The representative of the U.S.S.R- widened 
the debate by raising the question of conditions 
in displaced persons camps. He reminded the 
Committee of chat part of resolution 62(1) on 
refugees adopted by the General Assembly of 
December 15, 1946,-°'^ which called for the sacen* 
ing of war criminals among displaced persons 
and refugees. The presence of war criminals and 
quislings in the camps, he asserted, prevented the 
dimination of all obstacles to the early repatriation 
of displaced persons. The Allied Authorities ad- 
ministering the camps, the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. charged, had ignored the resolution cited, 
and persons in those camps were subject to delib- 
erate effons at misinformation and terrorization, 
while war criminals were permitted to carry on 
criminal propaganda activities. The representa- 
tive of the UE.S.R- therefore submitted an amend- 
ment (A/C6/170) to the Yugoslav resolution 
calling for reorganization of the administration of 
displaced persons camps with a view to facilitating 
the repatriation of displaced persons. 

The representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France denied the Yugoslav 
and U.S.S.R- charges and objected to the blame 
implied by the Yugoslav resolution and the U55JL 
amendment. They recalled the steps taken by their 
Governments in the prosecution of war criminals, 
referring particularly to the Nutnberg trials, and 
declared their firm intention to continue the 
prosecution of war criminals. At the same 
however, they insisted that mere allegations were 


not sufficient to justify extradition. The identity 
and guilt of the persons sought should be ade- 
quately established prima facie. The Allied Au- 
thorities would not surrender persons sought by 
the governments of their countries of origin if 
these persons were botsa fide political dissidents as 
distinguished from war criminals, quislings and 
traitors. The representatives of Australia, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Nortvay and Sweden supported this 
view. The representatives of Cuba and Colombia 
maintained that only the International Court of 
Justice or a court of arbitration — but not the Sixth 
Committee of the General Assembly — was com- 
petent to judge whether the General Assembly’s 
resolution 3(1) of February 13, 1946, had been 
violated. 

Efforts by tlic Rapporteur of the Sixth Com- 
mittee between the 49th and 50th meetings to 
conciliate the opposing points of view failed, the 
Rapporteur stated, because the representatives of 
Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. were unwilling to with- 
draw the draft resolution (A/C6/163),and amend- 
ment (A/C6/170). Ac the 50ch meeting of the 
Committee the representative of the Unit^ King- 
dom therefore submitted a substitute proposal 
(A/C6/171). The British draft resolution pro- 
vided that the General Assembly, "noting the 
progress made in the extradition and punishment 
after due trial of many of the war criminals re- 
ferred to in its resolution adopted on February 
13, 1946,' should reaffirm that resolution as well 
as its resolution 8(1) on the subject of refugees 
of February 12, 1946, and in paniculac paragraph 
c (ii) thereof."®’^ (The paragraph in question pro- 
vides that refugees and displaced persons shall 
not be repatriated if they express valid objections 
to returning to their countries of origin, but shall 
then become the concern of whatever international 
organization is set up to deal with the question.) 

The General Assembly, the draft resolution 
provided further, should recommend Members of 
the United Nations to continue with unabated 
energy to carry out their responsibilities for the 
surrender and trial of war criminals, while Mem- 
bers desiring the surrender of alleged war criminals 
and quislings should request this surrender as 
soon as possible and support their request with 
the fullest and most particular evidence possible. 
Members requested to surrender war criminals 
should be reminded that, before doing so, they 
should be satisHed that a reasonable prima facie 
case existM of the identity and the guilt of the 
persons sought. Finally the General Assembly 

••liuL. p. 170. 
p. 74. 
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should reasserr that trials of war crimiaals and 
quislings, hke ail other trials, should be governed 
by the principles of Justice, law and evidence. 

The representatives of Colombia, Cxsta Rica, 
Iran, Egypt, Denmark, Norway, Dominican Re- 
public, Bolivia, United States, Australia, Turkey 
and Argentina supported the United Kingdom 
resolution. A number of these representatives, 
hotvever, gave their support subjea to the reserva- 
tion that the paragraph providing that the Gen- 
eral Assembly note the progress which had been 
accomplished in the prosecution of war criminals 
be omitted. If the General Assembly, as had been 
maintained by those opposing the Yugoslav reso- 
lution, was not competent to Judge whether cer- 
tain Members had failed to fulfil their obligations 
under die resolution of February 13, 1946, then 
it uas equally unable to judge whether there had 
been progress made in the matter, these rep- 
resentatives asserted 

At its 5Ist meeting on Oaober 18, 1946, the 
Sixth Committee rejeaed the Yugoslav resolution 
as a uliole by a voce of 35 to 7, with 8 abstetwioos, 
although on a paragraph by paragraph voce the 
first paragraph of the tesolatioa ceafitming die 
Assembly's resolution of February 13, 1946, had 
been adopted by a voce of 12 to 10, with 27 absten- 
tions. Tlie Sixth Committee then adopted a number 
of amendments to the United Kingdom resolu- 
tion (A/C6/171) proposed by the represeota- 
lives of Poland and Denmark (A/C6/173). 
Tlie representative of the United Kingdom him- 
self teviOtded the first paragraph of the resolution 
to meet the objection voiced by several represent- 
atives. 

The United Kingdom draft resolution as amend- 
ed v,as then adopted by a vote of 35 to 7, with 5 
abstentions. 

The General Assembly considered the Sixth 
Committee’s Report (A/425) at its 101st and 
102nd plenary meetings on October 31. 1S>47. 

*1110 representative of Yugoslavia reintroduced 
the draft resolution which the' Sixth Committee 
had rejected (A/441). In the course of the As- 
sembly discussion that ensued the representatives 
of Yugoslavia, the U.S.S.R., the Byelorussian 
SSR, the Ukrainian S5.R. and Poland expressed 
opposition to the resolution recommended by the 
Sixth Committee, on the ground that it sought 
tu justify and to confirm the present unsattsfaaoty 
Slate of allairs as regards the excraditipn of war 
criminab; more dun that, die resolution was de- 
signed to cf'-aic new obstacles to tlic surrender of 
war criminab, since it gave ihc United States and 
Unitr-J Kingdom authorities the Wgltc to refuse 


to surrender war criminab under the pretext that 
there was Lasuf&cieac prima facie evidence of their 
guile. 

The representatives of the United Kingdocn, 
the Unit^ States, H Salvador, Colombia and 
Egypt on the other band urged the adoption of 
the resolution recommended by the Sixth Com- 
mittee. Thb resolution was finilly adopted by the 
General Assembly by a vote of 42 to 7, with 6 
abstentions. The General Assembly then rejeaed 
the Yugoslav resolution by a vote of 40 to 7, 
with 6 abstentions. Following b the text of the 
resolution (170(11) ) adopted by the General 
Assembly: 

"T/>a General Astemhlit 

"Hating what has so fat been done in the manet of 
the surrender and punishment, after due trial, of the war 
criminals referred to in its resolution adopted on I3 
February 1946, 

"Reaffirms the aforementioned resolution, 

"Reaffirms also its resolutions on the subject of ref- 
ugees adopted on 12 Febtuary 1946 and on 15 December 
1946. 

"Recommends Members of the Uiuted Nations to con- 
tioue With unabated energy to carry out their respoosi* 
bUities as regards the surrender and trial of war crim- 
inals, 

"Recommends Members of the United Nations, which 
desire the surrender of alleged wai criminab or uattots 
(that u to say nationab of any Sate accused of having 
violated their national law by treason or aaive colbbora- 
tioQ with the enemy during the war) by other Members 
in whose jurisdiction they are believed to be, to request 
such surrender as soon as possible and to support then 
request with sufficient evidence to esubluh that a reason- 
able prtrna ftscie case exists as to identity and guUt. and 

"Reasserss that triab of war criminab and traitors, like 
all other triab, should be soverned by the principles of 
justice, law and evidence." 


d. Headquarters of the United Nations 

• The General Assembly, during the seoand part 
of its first session, on December 14, 1946 (resolu- 
tion lOO(I)),'®® decided to locate the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations in New York 
Qty and to accept a gift of $8,500,000 from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the purchase of the 
site bounded by First Avenue, East 48ih Street, 
the East River and East 42nd Street. The Seae- 
taty-Gcneral was requested to report to the Mem- 
bers on or before July 1, 1947, on plans, require- 
ments and costs relating to the headquarters. A 
Headquarters Advisory Gjmmittec vvas set up to 
advise the Sccretary-GcncraL Tltc Seactaiy-Gcn- 
oral, with the advice of the Committee, and die 


'"fi/J..p.275. 
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New York City authorities shortly thereafter 
reached a gene^ understanding regarding the 
developments which the City and the United 
Nations would carry out both inside and around 
the site. 

On February 26, 1947, die President of the 
United States signed a bill providing for the 
exemption of the Rockefeller gift from the federal 
gift tax. The next day the Governor of New 
York signed a series of bills, drafted according 
to the recommendations of the United Nations, 
authoruing the Governor to cede jurlsdiCTion 
over any land required by die organization to 
carry out its functions, exempting the United 
Nadons property from taxation, authorizing the 
City of New York to purchase or condemn any 
property necessary for the headquarters and to 
regulate advertising devices and amusement enter- 
prises in the areas near the site, and making it 
a criminal offence for any person to possess or 
use an identihcation card issued to another person 
by die United Nations. 

On March 25, 1947, die United Nations re- 
ceded the Rockefeller gift and on April 13 the 
Secretary-General accepted formally, in a public 
ceremony, the contributions of the City of New 
York. TTie City’s gift included, among other 
concessions, the transfer of several plots of land 
and exclusive rights to the waterfront between 
42od and 48th Streets. Later, in August, the City 
transferred the New York City Housing Author- 
ity Building on the sice to the United Nations 
on lease-purchase. This seven-story building has 
been m use, since September 1947, as the Man- 
hattan headquarters of the United Nations, hous- 
ing certain offices of delegations and of the Seae- 
tariat. 

On January 6, 1947, the Advisory Committee 
established a Headquarters Planning Office, with 
an international administrative and technical staff 
under a Director of Planning (Wallace K. Harri- 
son). A Board of Design Consultants, set up 
under the leadership of the Director of Planning, 
drew up the basic design for the permanent head- 
quarters. The Board was composed of the follow- 
ing prominent architeas and engineers from 
different parts of the world, chosen by the Ad- 
visory Committee, upon the recommendation of 
the Director, from lists of names submitted by 
twenty-nine Member nations: 

G. A. Soilleux (Australia) 

GasiOQ Brunfaut (Belgium) 

Oscar Niemeyer (Brazil) 

Ernest Cormier (Canada) 

Ssu-ch'eng Liang (China) 

Oiailes 1-e Coibusier (Erance) 


Sven Maikelius (Sweden) 

Nikolai D. Bassov (U.S.SR.) 

Howard Robertson (U.K.) 

Julio Vilamajo (Uruguay) 

A Contract Committee was established to advise 
the Secretary-General on contracts for the con- 
struaion of buildings. The Committee included: 

George B. Spargo, Chairman (United States) 

General hianager, Triborough Bridge and Tunnel 
Authority 

John Reed Kilpauick (United States) 

President, bladison ^uate Gaidca Cotporation 

Otto L Nelson (United Sutes) 

Vice-President, New York Life Insurance Company 

Tlie plan developed by the Board of Design 
Consultants w'as composed of the following main 
elements: a General Assembly hall, a Secretariar 
office building, a conference area for Council 
chambers and committee rooms, and underground 
garages, with appropriate landsaping of the entire 
site. The cost of construaion was first estimated 
approximately at $8-1,831,450. However, in view 
of tlie prevailing world economic conditions, the 
«»st was considered to be somesvhat higher than 
justified. Estimates of space requirements were 
revised to provide for the more immediate needs 
of the organization rather than ultimate icqutre- 
mems, and the plans were readjusted to bring 
the estimated cost to about $65,000,000. 

Tlie Headquarters Advisory Committee con- 
sidered various plans for financing the buildings — 
contributions from Members, loans from one or 
more governments, private loans or a combina- 
tion of the three. Finally, it came to die conclu- 
sion that a loan from one or more of the Member 
Governments offered the only feasible solution of 
ibc problem. 

In accordance with die resolution of December 
14, 1$>46, the Seaetary-General reported to the 
second regular session of the General Assembly 
on plans for the permanent headquarters (A/SII 
and Add.l, Add2, Add.3). The first part of the 
report, submitted in July, contained the original 
plans for a 45-story Secretariat building to house 
an ultimate personnel of 5,300, a General As- 
sembly hall widi a seating capacity of 3,250, three 
Council chambers, five conference rooms, twelve 
large committee rooms, a library budding and 
various other items, such as underground garages, 
communications equipment and site improve- 
ments. 

Tbe location and size of the East River site 
dictated the choice of vertical construction. Con- 
struaion was planned to proceed in three stages: 
first, the construaion of the Seaetariat building, 
Oiuncil chambers, conference rooms and com- 
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mittee rooms in place of the facilities pro- 
vided at Lake Success and Manhattan; second, 
the construaion of facilities to take care of all 
the functions performed at the temporary meeting 
hall of the General Assembly in Flushing Meadow; 
and finally, the provision of accommodation to 
permanent delegations and those specialized agen- 
cies which wished to establish their headquarters 
or liaison offices on the site. 

In an additional report submitted in Septem- 
ber (A/311/Add.l) the Seaetary-General out- 
lined revised plans to reduce the estimated cost 
to $65,000,000. The plans for the Secretariat 
building were altered to provide for a 40-stoxy 
building accommodating 4,400 employees. Office 
space for the staff was reduced to minimum ac- 
ceptable standards. The seating capacity of the 
General Assembly hall was reduced to 2,300. 
The estimates of the size of the Council chambers 
and conference rooms were also lowered. Six 
large committee rooms and twelve small ones were 
recommended instead of twelve large and six 
small rooms. A separate library building was 
eliminated and provision was made for the library 
in the Seaetariat building to the extent of 50.000 
square feet of gross area. The estimates of the 
size of lobbies, lounges, access galleries and gen- 
eral circulation areas for the press, public and 
delegates were reduced. Prospective design studies 
(A/3H/Add.2) and plans for the revis^ scheme 
<A/3ll/Add.3) were presented to the Assembly. 

The Secretary-General also submitted for As- 
sembly approval a draft agreement with the 
United States (A/371) regarding the headquaiteis 
of the United Nations, which he had negotiated 
under the authorization of the resolution of De- 
cember I4, 1946. 

Tlie General Assembly forwarded the draft 
agreement to the Sixth Committee^"® and set up 
a sixteen-member ad hoc Committee on Head- 
quarters, with the same Member States as were 
in the Headquattets Advisory Committee,®*® to 
consider the Seaetary-General’s report on the head- 
quarters. The Committee eleaed Warren R. 
Austin (United States) as Chairman, Finn Moe 
(Norway) as Vice-Chairman and Alexis Kyrou 
(Greece) as Rapporteur. 

Meanwhile, on October 29, 1947, the represent- 
ative of the United States informed the Secretary- 
General (A/AC15/7) that his Government 
would be prepared to enter into negotiations with 
a view to concluding a loan agreement whereby 
an interest-free United States Goseenment loan for 
an amount not exceeding $65,000,000 would be 
made available for the purpose of finandng the 


cost of construaing the United Nations head- 
quacKts, and that the President of the United 
Smtes would be willing to request the Congress of 
die United States to grant its approval, which 
would be required for such a loan. 

The ad hoc Committee on Headquarters ac- 
cq>ted in principle the architectural and engv- 
neeting plans submitted by the Secretary-General 
and recommended to the General Assembly that 
the Secretary-General be authorized to enter Lnra 
negotiations with the United States Government 
to conclude, on behalf of the United Nations, a 
loan agreement for $65,000,000 and to proceed 
with the construction of the permanent head- 
quarters when the loan was leceived. A proposal 
of the delegation of Belgium (A/AC15/5) pro- 
viding for a separate building for the United 
Nations Library was rejected, the sense of the 
Committee being that the necessary library space 
was provided within the Secretariat building and 
space was also left in the plans for the future 
construaion of a separate building. The repre- 
sentative of Argentina submitted a proposal foi 
private contributions to assist in the construction 
of the headquarters, but the Committee recom- 
mended postponement of consideration of the 
proposal for a year in view of the faa that an 
appeal for contributions might conflict with the 
United Nations Appeal for Children scheduled 
to be launched in February 1948. The Committee 
also recommended that the Secretary-General be 
authorized to spend an amount not exceeding 
$1,000,000 from the Working Capital Fund to 
continue planning work and the preparation of 
detailed drawings and specifications. The report 
of the ad hoc Committee (A/485) was discussed 
by the General Assembly on November 20, 1947. 
TTie Assembly unanimously adopted the draft 
resolution tecommended by the Committee, as 
follows (182(11) ): 

'^be General Aaembly, 

’’Deiiring to proceed as rapidly as possible with the 
construction of the peraanent headquarters, in accord- 
ance with the decision taken under resolution 100 (D 
of l4 December 15>46, in order that a major part of the 
proiect may be completed and ready for use by the fourth 
regular session of the General Assembly; 

"Noting with satisfaction the letter dated 29 October 
1947 from the representative of the United States to the 
Secretary-General (document A/AC 15/7), stating that 
the Government of the United States would be prepared 
to enter into negotiations ssith the Secreary-Genetal with 
a view to concluding a loan agreement whereby an in- 
terest-free United States Government loan for an amount 

*^pp. 197-204. 

"•The membership of the Headquattets Advisory Com- 
mtctM referred to, t.e.. that set up by resolution lOO(l). 
was mainuined in the committee esublished by resolution 
182(11): see below. 
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not exceeding $63,000,000 would be made available for 
the purpose of financing the cost of constructing the 
United Nations headquatters, and that the President of 
the United States would be willing to request the Con* 
gress of the United States to grant its approval, which 
would be required for such a loon. 

■'L Approtes the general plan and design set forth in 
the report by the Secretary-General on the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations (document A/311) 
as revised in the further report by the Secretary-General 
(documents A/3 11 /Add. 1 /Rev. 1, A/3H/Add.2 and 
Add.3). 

"2. Authorizes the Secretary-General: 

"(tf) To negotiate and conclude, on behalf of the 
United Nations, a loan agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, for an interest- 
free loan which would require approval by the Con- 
gress of the United States, in an amount not to exceed 
$63,000,000 to provide for the payment of the costs of 
construction and other purposes provided for in pata- 
graph 3 of this resolution. Such loan should be for a 
term of not less than thirty years and should be repay- 
able in annual installments from the ordinary budget 
of the United Nations, the first Insiallmeat to be pay- 
able out of the budget for the year 1951; 

"(i) To receive and expend, or direct the expeo- 
dilute of, the sum borrowed in accordance with the 
foregoing authorization for the purposes set forth in 
paragraph 3 of this resolution; 

“(e) With the consent of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to ob- 
ligate or expend sums from the Working Capital Fund 
not exceeding $1,000,000, in order to continue detailed 
architectural and engineering planning and research, 
and to meet commicments foe other necessary arrange- 
ments m preparation for the construction and other 
work provided for in paragraph 3 of this resolution; 
"3. Further authorizes the Secretary-General, after the 
cottdasioa of che loan agreement auchorired in paragraph 
2 of this resolution and approval of the proposed loan 
by the Congress of the United States of America: 

"(4} To proceed with the consiniaion and furnish- 
iog of the General Assembly building, conference area 
and Sccretarut building, together with the necessary 
landscaping, underground construction and other ap- 
propriate improvements to the land and approaches; 

"(fi) To enter into contracts for the corntniction, 
furnishings and other work referred to in paragraph 3 

(a) hereof, and to make expenditures to an amount 
not exceeding $63,000,000 for these purposes and for 
related purposes as set fotth in document A/311/- 
Add. 1 /Rev. 1. 

"4. Further authorizes the Secretary-General. 

'*(,«) While adhering to the general plan and de- 
sign referred to in paragraph 1 hereof, to make such 
modifications in the plans, design, building, furnish- 
ings, landscaping, underground construction and other 
improvements, as he finds necessary or desirable, pci>- 
vided that such modifications shall not increase the 
total cost be^'ond the sum provided for in paragraph 
3(i): 

“(b) To enter into appropruce arrangemenu with 
the United Sutes Government, the State of New York, 
and the Ocy of New Voik, with regard to easements, 
public services, sub-sutface facilities, the approaches to 
the site, tlie vehicular crafic, water front and pier 
rights, and similar matters. 


*‘3. In carrying out his responsibilities as sec fotth in 
this resolution, the Secretary-General shall be assisted by 
an Advisory Committee consisting of representatives of 
the following Members: 

“Austialia, Belgium, Brazil, Caruda, China, Colombia, 
France, Greece, lodu, Norway, Poland, Syria, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, United 
Sutes of America and Yugoslavia. 

“6. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the 
third regular session of the General Assembly on the 
execution of this resolution." 

la accordance with this General Assembly reso- 
lution of November 20, 1947, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral entered into negotiations with the United 
States Government for a loan to finance the cost 
of construction of the permanent headquarters of 
the United Nations and submitted a draft loan 
agreement to the Headquarters Advisory Com- , 
mittee on February 25, 1948. With the approval 
of the Committee, further negotiations were held 
and the agreement was signed on March 23 by 
the Secretary-General and the United States rep- 
resentative, Warren R. Austin. The agreement 
provides for the repayment of the loan witliouc 
interest over a period of 31 years— from July 1. 
1951 , to July 1, 1982— in annual instalments 
ranging from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000. The text 
of the agreement (A/627) follows; 

"It U hereby agreed by the GovernmeDt of the Uaited 
Sutes of America acd the United Nations as follows: 

“1. Subjen to the terms and conditions of this Agree- 
ment, the Government of the United Sutes will lend to 
the United Nations a sum not to exceed in the aggregate 
$63,000,000. Such sum shall be expended only as author- 
ized by the United Nations for the construction and fur- 
nishiog of the permanent headquarters of the United 
Nauons in its headquarters district in the City of New 
York, as defined m che Agreement between the United 
Sutes of America and the United Nations regarding the 
Headquarters of the United Nations, signed at Lake Suc- 
cess, New York, on 26 June 1947, including the necessary 
architectural and engineering work, landscaping, under- 
ground construction and other appropriate improvements 
to the land and approaches, and for other related pur- 
poses and expenses incident thereto. 

"2. Such sum, or parts theteof, will be advanced by 
the United Sutes, through the Secrcury of Sute, to the 
United Nations upon request of the Secteury-General or 
other duly authorized officer of the United Nations and 
upon the cenificauon of the architect or engineer in 
charge of construction, countenigned by the Sccreury- 
General or other duly authorized officer, that the amount 
requested is required to cover payments for the purposes 
set forth in paragraph 1 above which either 

(a) Have been at any time made by the United 
Nations, or 

(b) Are due and p3)able, or 

(c) It is estimated will become due and payable 
within sixty days from the date of such requesL 

AU sums not used by the United Nations for the purposes 
set forth in paragraph 1 will be returned to the Secrcury 
of ^te of the United Sutes when no longer required 
for said purposes. No amounu will be advanced here* 
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under after I July 1951, or such later date, not after i 
Julf 1955, as may be agreed to by the Secretary of State. 

"3. All sums advanced hereunder will be receipted for 
on behalf of the United Nations by the Secretary-General 
or other duly authorired officer of the United Nations. 

"4. The United Nations will repay, without interest, 
to the United States the principal amount of all sums 
advanced hereunder, in annual payments hegianlng on 
I July 1951, and on the dates and in the amounts in- 
dicated, until the entire amount advanced under this 
Agreement has been repaid as follows: 

Dale Amount Date Amount 

1 July 1951 51,000,000 1 July 1967 $2,500,000 

1 July 1952 1,000.000 1 July 1968 2.500,000 

I July 1953 1,500,000 1 July 1969 2,500.000 

1 July 1954 1,500.000 1 July 1970 2,500.000 

1 July 1955 2,000,000 1 July 1971 2,500.000 

1 July 1956 2,000,000 1 July 1972 2,500,000 

1 July 1957 2,000,000 1 July 1973 2,500.000 

'l July 1958 2.000,000 1 July 1974 2,500.000 

1 July 1959 2.000,000 1 July 1975 2.500.000 

1 July 1960 2.500.000 1 July 1976 1,500,000 

1 July 1961 2.500.000 1 July 1977 1,500.000 

I July 1962 2,500,000 I July 1978 1,500,000 

1 July 1963 2,500,000 I July 1979 1.500.000 

1 July 1964 2,500,000 1 July 1980 1.500.000 

1 July 1965 2,500,000 1 July 1981 1,500.000 

1 July 1966 2,500.000 1 July 1982 1,000.000 

Howevet, la the event the United Nattoos does not 
request the entire sum of $65,000,000 available to it 
undet this Agceement, the amount to be cepaid under 
this paragraph will not exceed the aggregate amount ad- 
vanced by the United Sutes. All amounts payable to (he 
United States under this paragraph will ^ paid out of 
the ordinary budget of the United Nations, to the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States in currency of the 
United Sates which is legal tender for public debts on 
the date such payments are made. All sums repaid to the 
United Sates will be receipted for on behalf of the 
United Sates by the Secreury of Sate. 

*'5. The United Nations may at any time make re- 
payments to the United Sates of funds advanced here- 
under in excess of the annual insalmeocs as provided in 
paragraph 4 hereof. 

■‘6. The United Nations agrees that, in order to give 
full efiect ro section 22 (a) of the Agreement regarding 
the Headquaners of the United Nations referred to in 
paragraph 1 above (under which the United Nations 
shall not dispose of all or any part of the land owned by 
it in the headquarters district without the consent of the 
United Sates), it will not, without the consent of the 
United Sutes, while any of the indebtedness incorred 
hereunder is outsuading and unpaid, create any mort- 
gage, lien or other encumbrance on ox against any of its 
rc^ property in the headquarter* district as defined in 
said Agreement. The United Nations also agrees that the 
United Sutes, as a condition to giving its consent to any 
such disposition or encumbrance, may require the simul- 
uneous repayment of the balance of all instalments re- 
maining unpaid hereunder. 

"7. The effectite date of this Agreement shall be 
the date on which tlie Government of the United Sutes 
notifies the United Nations that the Congress of the 
United States, with the approval of the President, has 
made available the funds necessary to be advanced in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this a^greemcnt 


United Nations 

Witness Whereof, the Government of the United 
States of America, acting by and diiougjj the Secretary 
of Sate, and the United Nations, acting by and through 
the Secreary-Generai, have respectively caused this Agiee- 
ment to be duly sign^ in duplicate at Lake Success, New 
York, on this twenty-third day of March 1948. 

"For tub Government of the United States 
OF America: 

(Signed) Warren IL AUSTIN 
United Slates Representathe to the 
United Nations 

"FOR TUB UNITED NATIONS: 

(Signed) Trygve Lie 
Secretary-General" 

The Secretary-General was notified by the 
United States delegation that the Loan Agree- 
ment, approved by the Congress of the United 
Stales of America, was signed by the President 
of the United States on August II, 1948. A sum 
of $25,000,000 was placed at the disposal of the 
United Nations for initial constxnction purposes. 
It was expected that a further Appropriation Act 
would be considered by Congress at its forth- 
coming regular session. 

Early in 1948, the Headquarters Planning Office 
began the preparation of detailed construction 
plans and undercook research studies in the most 
advanced techniques of construction. Cost esti- 
mates were frequently rechecked and several 
minor readjustments in the plans were made, after 
discussion with the Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee, to offset the rise in prices since September 
1947, and to ensure that the cost of die projea 
would not exceed $65,000,000. 

The Secretary-General repotted to the third 
session of the General Assembly (A/627) that 
the site had been cleared, and that former tenants 
had been relocated and demolition work on the 
site was completed. Residential tenants bad been 
removed to an apartment budding which was re- 
habilitated for diis purpose, with the assistance 
of the City of New York, while industrial and 
commercial tenants who were on the site had all 
arranged for new locations. 

On August 19, the Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee discussed constniaion proposals made bf 
the Special Committee of Contract Advisors. With 
the advice of the Headquaitexs Committee the 
Secretary-General decided to negotiate with out- 
standing large constniaion firms in the New York 
area, and to conclude one principal constniaion 
contract (with a group of large construction firms) 
for the completion of all the major units of the 
projea; and to ler, as soon as possible by public 
bidding, a separate coniraa for excavation woik 
and to begin excavating in September. 
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The Secretary-General also reported that the 
City of New York had taken official action k> 
begin its public improvement work on streets 
and areas surrounding the site, and that a pro- 
gram had been agreed upon which would inte- 
grate the building operations of the United 
Nations within the site with those of the Gty 
of New York outside the site. 

The United Nations awarded to the Slattery 
Contracting Company, of New York, the contract 
for excavation.' Excavating work was begun on 
September 14, 1948. 

9 . The Question of Palestine 

a. Organization OF THE ^i6oc Committee 

ON THE Palestinian Question 

( 1 ) Eitabliihment and T ermi of Reference of ibe 
ad hoc Committee 

During its second session, the General Assem- 
bly, at its 90tli meeting on September 23, 1947, 
established an ad hoc Committee on the Pales- 
tinian Question, composed of all Members, and 
referred to it the following agenda items for con- 
sideration and report: 

"Questioo of Palestine": item proposed bf the Ushed 
Kingdom (A/286). 

Repon of the United Nations Special G>miiuctee on 
Palestine ("UNSCOP") (A/364). 

"Termination of the Mandate over Palestine aad the 
Recognition of its Independence as One State": item 
proposed by Saudi Arabia (A/317) and Iraq {A/328). 

( 2 ) Organization of the ad hoc Committee 

At its first meeting on September 25, 1947, the 
Committee elected H. V. Evatt (Australia) Chair- 
man, Prince Subha Svasti Svastivat (Siam) Vice- 
Chairman and Thor Thors (Iceland) Rapporteur. 
It also decided to invite the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee and the Jewish Agency for Palestine to be 
represented at its deliberations in order to supply 
such information or render such assistance as the 
Committee might require. The invitation was 
accepted, and representatives of both organizations 
attended all meetings of the ad hoc Committee. 

b. Summary OF Agenda OF THE tfJi&oc 
Committee 

( 1 ) Question of Palestine 

The representative of the United Kingdom, in 
a letter to the Scctetarj'-General dated April 2, 
1947, had requested, on behalf of his Government, 
that the "Question of Palestine” be placed on the 
agenda of the General Assembly at its next regular 


annual session. In the same communication, the 
representative of the United Kingdom had re- 
quested the convening of a special session of the 
Assembly "for the purpose of constituting and 
iostrucring a special committee" to prepare for 
the consideration of the question of Palestine at 
the subsequent (second) regular session.-*^ 

(2) Report of the United Nations Special Committee 
on Palestine (UNSCOP)"-^ 

The report of the Special Committee (A/364) 
related the events leading up to the establishment 
of UNSCOP and gave a summary of its activities. 
It surveyed the elements of the conflia with rela- 
tion to geographic and demographic factors, rel- 
evant economic factors, Palestine under the Man- 
date and the conflicting claims, and dealt with the 
question of the religious interests and Holy Places 
in Palestine. The report also reviewed the main 
proposals previously propounded for the solution 
of the Palestine questioa 

The Committee made twelve recommendations, 
eleven of which were adopted unanimously and 
the twelfth by a substantial majority. 

The report contained a majority proposal for a 
Plan of Partition with Economic Union and a 
minority proposal for a Plan for a federal State of 
Palestine.**® Reservations and observations of cer- 
tain members of the Committee were included in 
the report. 

(a) SUMMARY OF UNSCOP’S ACTIVITIES 

Pursuant to the request of the United Kingdom, 
the General Assembly had convened at Flushing 
Meadow, New York, on April 28, 1947, and, on 
May 15, 1947, had established and instruaed a 
Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP). 

UNSCOP was composed of representatives of 
Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, In- 
dia, Iran, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay and 
Yugoslavia, and was given the "widest powers to 
ascertain and record facts, and to investigate all 
questions and issues relevant to the problem of 
Palestine"; it was under instructions to report its 
leojmmendations to the Secretary-General not later 
than September 1, 1947.*** It actually completed 
its work on August 31- 

The Special Committee held its first meeting at 

*“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, np. 
276-78. 

*“For this seaioo see doc. A/364: United Naliout 
Special Committee on Palestme — Report to the General 
Aiiembly, 

"^The represeoutive of Australia on the Special C-m* 
mitiee absuioed from voting on cither ilic Majority or 
die Minority Plan. . 

"‘See Yearbook of the United Nuthrn, 19'iC~47, pu 
arti_a ' 
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Lake Success on May 26. From that date unciL 
August 31, 1947, when the report was signed, the 
Committee held 16 public and 36 private meetings. 

After an exploratory discussion, UNSCOP agreed 
to aeate a Preparatory Working Group which 
would produce some suggestions on various organ- 
izational matters for the Committee’s consideration. 

Justice Emil Sandstrom (Sweden) was elected 
Chairman of the Special Committee and Alberto 
Ulloa (Peru) Vice-Chairman. 

UNSCOP members arrived in Palestine on June 
14 and 15, meeting in Jerusalem for the first time 
on June 16, 194? (its fifth meeting in all). The 
Special Committee subsequently visited various 
parts of Palestine to gain a first-hand impression 
of conditions. 

In response to a request from the Special Com- 
mittee, the Government of Palestine and the Jew- 
ish Agency for Palestine appointed liaison officers. 
The Palestine Government’s liaison officer was D 
C MacGilUvtay, while Aubrey S Eban and David 
Horowitz served as liaison officers of the Jewish 
Agency. 

At the same meeting, the Special Committee 
was informed by the Secretary General of the de- 
cision of the Arab Higher Committee to abstain 
from collaboration with UNSCOP.^^® While the 
Special Committee expressed ns hope of securing 
the co-operation of all parties, it decided not to 
take any formal action, considering that the Chair- 
man had made an appeal by radio for full co-opera- 
tion shortly after arriving in Palestine.®*® 

The question of addressing a further request for 
co-operation to the Arab Higher Committee was 
discussed again at the 22nd and 23id meetings of 
UNSCOP on July 8, 1947. It was decided to ad- 
dress a letter to the Arab Higher Committee and 
to state therein that UNSCOP had noted with 
regret the decision of the Arab Higher Committee 
not to co-operate, and to repeat the Special Com- 
mittee s invitation for full co-operation as expressed 
by the Chairman in his broadcast appeal of June 

On July 10, 1947, a letter was received from 
Jamal el-Husseini, Vice-Chairman of the Arab 
Higher Committee. The communication stated that 
the Arab Higher Committee found no reason to 
reverse its previous decision to abstain from coUa- 
boratioa®*^ 

In addition to hearing representatives of the 
Palestine Government and of the Jewish Agency, 
the Special Committee also heard tepteseniatives 
of a number of other Jewish organizations and 
religious bodies, as well as Chaim Wcizoiano, 


to whom the Special Committee granted a hearing 
in his personal capacity. 

Upon the suggestion of some members of 
UNSCOP, the Committee resolved to invite the 
Arab States to express their views on the question 
of Palestine. It was decided that a letter to this 
effect should be addressed by the personal repre- 
sentative of the Sectetacy-Geoeral to the consular 
representatives in Jerusalem of Egypt, Iraq, Leb- 
anon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Transjordan, and 
to the Government of Yemen through the Consul- 
General of Lebanon. To the Arab States in con- 
ference among themselves was left the choice of 
a time and place mutually convenient to them and 
to the Special Committee. 

Letters of acceptance were received from Egypt 
(A/AC13/49 and 56), Iraq (A/AC13/50). Leb- 
anon (A/AC.13/51), Saudi Arabia (A/AC, 13/- 
62) and Syria (A/AC13/58) with the mfotma- 
rion that ^irut, Lebanon, had been designated as 
the place of meeting. 

The Consul-General of Transjordan replied for 
his Govermneni (A/AC.13/52) that, since Trans- 
jordan was not a Member of the United Nations, 
it was not prepared to send a representative outside 
the country to give evidence, but that it would wel- 
come the Special Committee or any of its members 
who might wish to pay a visit for that purpose to 
Traosjo^ao. 

On July 20, UNSCOP proceeded to Lebanon, 
and on the following day paid an informal visit 
to Damascus, the capital of Syria. On July 22, the 
Special Committee met in Beirut to hear the views 
of the Arab States expressed by the Lebanese Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Hamid Frangie. 

On July 25, several members of the Special 
Committee — the Chairman and the representatives 
of Canada, Czechoslovakia, Iran, Netherlands, Pern 
and Yugoslavia — ^paid a visit to Amman, capital 
of Transjordan, where they had an exchange of 
views with King Abdullah and members of his 
staff. 

In addition to oral testimony, UNSCOP received 
many written statements from various persons and 
organizations.®** 

A number of petitions addressed to the Special 
Committee asked its intervention in securing the 
release of prisoners and detainees. The Committee 
deoded that these and similar appeals to investi- 
gate the methods of the British police in Palestine, 
the conditions of Jews in Yemen and the plight of 

™See A/364. Vol. II, Annex 5. 

’"VbiJ., Annex 6 . 

Annex 8. 

Annex 9. 
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refugees in Aden fell outside UNSCOP's terms of 
reference. The Gimmittee also rejected petitions 
that it visit camps for Jewish detainees on Cyprus 
or permit these detainees to appear before it in 
Jerusalem to give evidence. 

UNSCOP also recorded its concern over acts of 
violence which had occurred in Palestine since its 
arrival, declaring that such acts constituted a fla- 
grant violation of the General Assembly's resolu- 
tion of May 14, 1947.^^® 

On July 28, 1947, the Special Committee began 
work on the drafting of its repon in Geneva, Switz- 
erland. Between August 8 and 14, the Ojmmittee 
had decided, by vote of 6 to 4, with 1 abstention, 
to set up a sub-committee to visit displaced per- 
sons' camps. During its tour, the Sub-Committee 
visited camps at or near Munich, Salzburg, Vienna, 
Berlin, Hamburg and Hanover, and met the Aus- 
trian Chancellor, the Military Governor of the 
United States zones of Germany and Austria and 
several United States and United Kingdom officials 
in charge of displaced persons’ aflairs, as well as 
officials of the Preparatory Commission of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization. The Sub-Com- 
mittee was under the Chairmanship of J. D. L. 
Hood (Australia). 

The Special Committee also established a sub- 
committee to study the question of religious Inter- 
ests and Holy Places in Palestine. The status of 
Jemsalem was also referred to that Sub-Committee, 
which was under the chairmanship of A. L Spits 
(Netherlands). Its suggestions, with various 
amendments, were incorporated into both the 
majority and the mmority plans eventually sub- 
mitted by UNSCOP. The recommendations regard- 
ing the City of Jerusalem, which were embodied in 
the Majority Plan of Panition with Economic Un- 
ion, were Inspired by proposals made in the same 
Sub-Committee by the representatives of Canada, 
Netherlands, Peru and Sweden. The representa- 
tives of India, Iran and Yugoslavia disagreed with 
these laner recommendations, while reservations 
made m the Sub-Committee by the representatives 
of Czechoslovakia, Guatemala and Uruguay were 
later withdrawn. 

The drafting of the report occupied UNSCOP 
members during eleven meetings and a number of 
informal gatherings and was completed at the 52nd 
meeting on August 31, 1947. 

(b) GENERAL RtCO.MMENDATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE 

The eleven unanimously-adopted resolutions of 
the Committee were: 

That the Mandate should be terminated and 


Palestine granted independence at the earliest prac- 
ticable date (recommendations I and II); 

That there should be a short transitional period 
preceding the granting of independence to Pales- 
tine during which the authority responsible for ad- 
ministering Palestine should be responsible to the 
United Nations (recommendations III and IV); 

That the sacred character of the Holy Places 
and the rights of religious communities in Pales- 
tine should be preserved and stipulations concern- 
ing them inserted in the constitution of any state 
or states to be created and that a system should be 
found for settling impartially any disputes involv- 
ing religious rights (recommendation V); 

That the General Assembly should take steps 
to see that the problem of distressed European 
Jews should be dealt with as a matter of urgency 
so as to alleviate their plight and the Palestine 
problem (recomznendarion VI); 

That the constitution of the new state or states 
should be fundamentally democratic and should 
contain guarantees for the respect of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and for the protection 
of minorities (recommendation VII); 

That the undertakings contained in the Charter 
whereby states are to settle their disputes by peace- 
ful means and to refrain from the threat or use of 
force in international relations in any way incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the United Nations 
should be incorporated in the constimtional pro- 
visions applying to Palestme (recommendatioa 
VIU); 


That the economic unity of Palestine should be 
preserved (recommendation IX) ; 

That states whose nationals had enjoyed in 
Palestine privileges and immunities of foreigners, 
including those formerly enjoyed by capitulatioa or 
usage in the Ottoman Empire, should be invizsd to 
renounce any rights pertaining to fh>»n frsxm- 
mendation X) ; 

That the General Assembly should to 

the peoples of Palestine to ayoptzzzs with the 
United Nations in its efforts to idle the rhuarion 
there and exert every effort to pui lo ttui m acts of 
violence (recommendatioa XI)- 


in audition to these eUr.a ap. 

proved rerommondaioo!, lier G/mmiiii 
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"Recomweotation XII. The Jewish Problem 
IN General 
"It U recommeitJed ibat 

"In the appraisal of the Palestine question, it be ac- 
cepted as incontrovertible that any solution for Palestine 
cannot be considered as a solution of the Jewish ptobteta 
in generaL" 

(c) MAJORJTV PROPOSAL: PLAN OF PARTITION 
WITH ECONOMIC UNION 

Accotdistg to the pUa of the raejoticy“® (the 
representatives of Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guate- 
mala, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden and Uruguay), 
Palestine was to be constituted into an Arab State, 
a Jewish State and the City of Jerusalem. The Arab 
and the Jewish States would become independent 
after a transitional period of two years beginning 
on September 1, 1947. Before their independence 
could be recognized, however, they must adopt a 
constitution in line with the pertinent recom- 
mendations of the Committee and make to the 
United Nations a declaration containing certain 
guarantees, and sign a treaty by which a system of 
economic collaboration would be established and 
the economic union of Palestine aeated. 

The plan provided, inlet alia, that during the 
transitional period, the United Kmgdom would 
carry on the administration of Palestine under the 
auspices of the United Nations and on such con- 
ditions and under such supervision as the United 
Kingdom and the United Nations might agree 
upoa During this period a stated number of Jew- 
ish immigrants was to be admitted. Constituent 
Assemblies were to be cleaed by the populations 
of the areas which were to comprise the Arab and 
Jewish States, respcaively, and were to draw up 
the constitutions of the States. 

These constitutions were to provide for the 
establishment in each State of a legislative body 
cleaed by universal suffrage and by secret ballot 
on the basis of proponional lepresemation and an 
cxccutite body responsible to the legislature. They 
would also contain various guarantees, c g., for the 
protection of the Holy Places and religious build- 
ings and sites, and of religious and minority tights. 
The Constituent Assembly in each State would 
appoint a provisional government empowered to 
make the declaration and sign the Treaty of Eco- 
nomic Union, after which the independence of the 
State would be recognized. The Declaration would 
contain provisions for the protcaion of the Holy 
Places and religious buildings and sites and foe 
religious and minority rights. It would also contain 
provisions regarding citizenship. 

A treaty would be entered into between the raio 
States, which would contain provisions to establish 
the economic union of Palestine and to provide for 


orfiec matters of common interest, A Joint Eco- 
nomic Board would be established consisting of 
representatives of the two States and members ap- 
pointed by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations to organize and administer the 
objeaives of the Economic Unioa 

The City of Jerusalem would be placed, after the 
transitional period, under the International Trus- 
teeship S^rem by means of a Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, which would designate the United Nations 
as the Administering Authority. The plan con- 
tained recommended boundaries for the city and 
provisions concerning the governor and the police 
force. 

The plan also proposed boundaries for both the 
Arab and Jewish States. 

(d) MINORITY PROPOSAL: PLAN OF A FEDERAL 
STATE 

Three UNSCOP members (the representatives 
of India, Iran and Yugoslavia) proposed an inde- 
pendent federal state. This plan-'* provided, inter 
aha, that an independent federal state of Palestine 
would be aeated following a transitional peilod 
not exceeding three years, during which responsi- 
bility for administering Palestine and preparing it 
for independence would be entrusted to an author- 
ity to be decided by the General Assembly. 

The independent federal state w'ould comprise 
an Arab State and a Jewish State. Jerusalem would 
be its capital 

During the transitional period a Constituent 
Assembly would be elected by popular vote and 
convened by the administering authority on the 
basis of eleaoral provisions whidi would ensure 
the fullest teptescntition of the population. 

The Constituent Assembly would draw up the 
constitution of the federal state, which was to 
contain, inter alia, the following provisions: 

The federal state w'ould comprise a federal gov- 
ernment and governments of the Arab and Jewish 
States, respeaively. 

Full authority would be vested in the federal 
government with regard to national defence, for- 
eign relations, immigration, currency, taxation for 
federal purposes, foreign and inter-state waterways, 
transport and communications, copyrights and 
patents. 

The Arab and Jewish States would enjoy full 
powers of local self-government and would have 

“"As the nujoiity plan was, wiih ceruin moJificationi. 
ultunatelf aJopicd by the General AMcmbly, it I'l not 
tlealt wiUh hete in any detail. Tot tesolutlon adopted by 
the General Assembly, see rp. 217-56. Tor dcuils of the 
plan propc»cd by the Committee, sec doc A/J6-1, 
Chapter V. 

"Tot deutls of the mloority proposal, see doe. A/3M» 
Chapter VII. 
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authority over education, taxation for local pur- 
poses, ilie right of residence, commercial licenses, 
land permits, grazing rights, Inter-state migration, 
settlement, police, punishment of crime, social 
institutions and services, public housing public 
health, local'roads, agriculture and local industries. 

The organs of government would include a head 
of state, an executive body, a representative federal 
legislative body composed of nvo chambers, and a 
federal court. The executive would be responsible 
to the legislative body. 

Election to one chamber of the federal legislative 
body" would be on the basis of proportional rep- 
resentation of the population as a whole, and to 
the other on the basis of equal representation of 
the Arab and Jewish citizens of Palestine. Legisla- 
tion would be enacted wlien approved by majority 
votes in both chambers; in the event of disagree- 
ment between the two chambers, the issue would 
be submitted to an arbitral body of live members 
including not less than nvo Arabs and two Jews. 

Tlie federal court would be the final court of 
appeal regarding constirurional matters. Its mem- 
bers, who would include not less than four Arabs 
and three Jews, would be elected by botit chambers 
of the federal legislative body. 

Tlie constltutioa was to guarantee equal rights 
for all minorities and fundamental human rights 
and freedoms. It would guarantee, hiUr aha, free 
access to the Holy Places and protect religious 
Interests. 

The constitution would provide for an under- 
taking to settle international disputes by peaceful 
means. 

There would be a single Palestinian nationality 
and citizenship. 

The constitution would provide for equitable 
participation of representatives of both ojntmuni- 
tics in delegations to international conferences. 

A permanent international body was to be set 
up for the supervision and protection of the Holy 
Places, to be composed of three representatives 
designated by the United Nations and one repre- 
sentative of each of the recognized faitlis having an 
interest in tiic matter, as might be determined by 
the United Nations. 

For a period of three years from the beginning 
of the transitional period Jewish immigration 
would be permitted into the Jewish State in such 
numbers as not to exceed its absorptive capacity, 
and having due regard for the rights of the existing 
popubcion within that State and their anticipated 
natural rate of increase. An international commis- 
sion, composed of three Arab, three Jewish ami 
three United Nations representatives, would be 


appointed to estimate the absorptive capacity of 
the Jewish State. The commission would cease to 
exist at the end of the three-year period mentioned 
above. 

Tlie minority plan also laid down the boundaries 
of the proposed Arab and Jewish areas of the fed- 
eral state. 

(3) Termination of the Mandate over Palettine and 

the Recognition of Its Independence as One State 

The representative of Saudi Arabia, in a letter 
(A/317) dated July 7, 1947, and addressed to the 
Secretary-General, requested, on behalf of his Gov- 
ernment, that the following item be placed on the 
agenda of the next (second) regular annual ses- 
sion of the General Assembly: 

*The termination of the mandate over Palestine 
and the recognition of its independence as one 
State." 

The same request was addressed to the Secretary- 
General by the representative of Iraq in a letter 
(A/328) dated July 14, 1947. 

c. Initial Statements op Parties 
Immediately Concerned 

During its second meeting on September 26, 
1947, the ad hoc Committee agreed to hear the 
views of the representatives of the three parties 
immediately concerned in the Palestine question — 
ie., the United Kingdom (as Mandatory Power), 
the Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine — before embarking upon a general 
debate. The report of the Special Committee on 
Palestine was introduced by its Chairman, Justice 
Sandstrom, during the second mcctipg of the ad 
hoc Committee. 

(1) United Kingdom Vieupoint 

Tlie representative of the United Kingdom 
placed the views of his Government before the ad 
hoc Committee at the second meeting on Septem- 
ber 26, 1947. Congratulating UNSCOP on the way 
in which it had carried out its task, he declared that 
the United Kingdom Govermnent was in sub- 
stantial agreement with the twelve general recom- 
mendations.--- In particular, the United Kingdom 
Government endorsed and wished to emphasize 
three of these recommendations: Recommenda- 
tions I (Termination of the Mandate) and II 
(Independence), both of which were an exact 
expression of the guiding principle of British 
policj', and Recommendation VI (Jewish Displaced 
Persons), Concerning the latter, the United King- 
dom Government believed that the entire problem 

“^SeeSeaioai (2) (A), pp. 229-30. 
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of displaced persons in Europe, Jewish and oon- 
Jewish alike, was an international responsibility 
demanding urgent attention. His Government 
would make proposals in this connection subse- 
quently. 

The United Kingdom Government endorsed 
without reservation the view that the Mandate for 
Palestine should now be terminated. 

He recalled that the representative of the United 
Kingdom had informed the General Assembly 
during its first special session that His Majesty's 
Government would be in the highest degree re- 
luCTant to oppose the Assembly’s wishes in regard 
to the future of Palestine. At the same time, he 
further recalled, the United Kingdom representa- 
tive had drawn a distinction between accepting a 
recommendation, m the sense of not impeding its 
implementation by others, and accepting responsi- 
bility for carrying it out by means of a British 
adnunisiiation and British forces in Palestine. 

The attitude of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment remained as then stated, the representative 
of the United Kingdom said. His Government was 
leady to co-operate with the Assembly to the fullest 
extent possible. He could not easily imagine cir- 
cumstances in which the United Kingdom would 
wish to prevent the application of a settlement 
recommended by the Assembly. The crucial ques- 
tion for His Majesty’s Government was, however, 
the matter of enforcement of such a settlement. 

His Government was ready to assume responsi- 
biUry for implementing any plan on which agree- 
ment was reached by the Arabs and the Jews. If, on 
the other hand, the Assembly were to recommend 
a policy which was not acceptable to both parties, 
the United Kingdom Government would not feel 
able to implement ir, and the Assembly should 
therefore provide, in such a case, for some alterna- 
tive authority to implement it. Specifically, the 
United Kingdom Government was not prepared 
by itself to undertake the task of imposing a policy 
in Palestine by force of arms; as to the possibility 
of his Government’s participation with other Gov- 
ernments in the enforcement of a settlemcDt, his 
Government would have to take into account both 
the Inherent Justice of the settlement and the extent 
to which force would be required for its imple- 
mentation. 

In the absence of a settlement, the United King- 
dom Gov ernmenc must plan for an early withdtawal 
of British forces and of the British Administration 
from Palestine. 

In conclusion, the representative of the United 
Kingdom declared that if no basis of consent for a 
settlement could be found, it seemed to him of the 


United Nations 

highest importance that any recommeodatioos 
made by the General Assembly should be accom- 
panied liy a clear definition of the means by which 
they were to be carried out. 

( 2 ) Viewpoint of the Arab Higher Committee 

Addressing the ad hoc Committee at the third 
meeting on September 30, 1947, the representative 
of the Arab Higher Committee stated that it was 
obviously the sacred duty of the Arabs of Palestine 
to defend their country against all aggression, in- 
cluding the aggressive campaign being waged by 
the Zionists with the object of securing by force 
a country — Palestine — which was not theirs by 
right. The raison d’etre of the United Nations was, 
he said, to assist self-defence against aggressiom 

'The rights and patrimony of the Arabs in Pal- 
estine had been the subject of no fewer than 
eighteen investigations within 25 years, and aU to 
no purpose. Commissions of inquiry had eithet re- 
duced the narional and legal rights of the Palestine 
Arabs or had glossed them over. The few recom- 
mendarions favorable to the Arabs had been ig- 
nored by the Mandatory Power. For these and for 
other reasons already communicated to the United 
Nations, it was not surprising that the Arab Higher 
Committee should have abstained from the nine- 
teenth investigation (i.e, UNSCOP's) and refused 
to appear before the Special Committee. 

The representative of the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee concluded from a survey of Palestine history 
that Zionist claims to that country had no legal or 
moral basis. In particulac, he denied the legal or 
moral justification of the Balfour Declaration and 
the Mandate for Palestine, both of which, he 
declared, had been laid down by the Zionist Execu- 
tive and the United Kingdom Government. As a 
result of Anglo-Zionist co-operation, Palestine’s 
Jewish minority was placed in a privileged position 
vis-d-vis the Arab majority, while Arabs were being 
made the victims of discrimination. 

The representative of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee emphasized the importance of the problem 
of immigration into Palestine. He accused the 
Mandatory Power of having overstepped the pro- 
visions of Article 6 of the Mandate by permitting 
Jewish immigration into Palestine to the detriment 
of the political, social and economic rights of the 
Palestine Arabs. If any room existed in Palestine 
for an increase in population, that room should be 
left for its natural increase. He emphasized the 
increasing determination of the Arabs to oppose all 
immigration. 

The representative of the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee stated that, yielding to Zionist pressure, the 
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United Kingdom Government had failed to imple- 
ment its own decision, made in 1939, that Jewish 
immigration into Palestine must cease and that 
Palestine must become an independent tmitaty state 
within a fixed time. 

No people would be more pleased than the 
Arabs to see the distressed Jews of Europe given 
permanent relief. But Palestine already had ab- 
sorbed far more than its just share, and the Jews 
could not impose their will on other nations by 
choosing the place and ma nner of their relief, par- 
ticularly if that choice was inconsistent with the 
principles of international law and justice and 
prejudicial to the interests of die nation directly 
concerned. He recalled the relevant resolutions 
concerning refugees and displaced persons passed 
by the General Assembly on February 12 (8{I) 
and December 15 (62(1) ),-2* 1946, in that con- 
neaion and mentioned the offer of the United 
Kingdom, made more than 40 years ago, to place 
Uganda at the disposal of the Jews as a national 
home, and, mote recendy, the efforts of the U.S.SJR, 
to create a Jewish national home in Biro^Bidjanu 

Both places had more to offer the Jews than the 
tiny country of Palestine, but the Zionists had 
turned them dowa The Zionists did not want Pal- 
estine for the permanent solution of the Jewish 
problem nor for the relief of the distressed Jews; 
they wanted power, they had political ambitions 
and designs on strategically important Palestine 
and the Near East. 

Then, too, it would be illogical for the United 
Nations to associate itself with the introduction of 
an alien body into the established homogeneity of 
the Arab world, a process which could only pro- 
duce a "new Balkans”. 

The solution of the Palestine problem was sim- 
ple. It lay in the Charter of the United Nations in 
accordance with which the Arabs of Palestine, con- 
stituting the majority of the population, were en- 
titled to a free and independent state. He welcomed 
the statement by the representative of the United 
Kingdom that the Mandate should be terminated 
and its termination followed by independence, and 
expressed the hope that the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment would not, as in the past, reverse its deci- 
sion under Zionist pressure. 

Declaring that, once Palestine was found to be 
entitled to independence, the United Nations was 
not legally competent to decide or impose Pales- 
tine’s constitutional organization, the represenrarive 
of the Arab Higher Committee outlined the fol- 
lowing prinaples as the basis for the future con- 
stitutional organization of the Holy Land: 


1. That an Arab State in the whole of Palestine 
be established on democratic lines. 

2. That the Arab State of Palestine would respea 
human rights, fundamental freedoms and equality 
of all persons before the law. 

3. That the Arab State of Palestine would protect 
the legitimate rights and interests of all minorities. 

4. That freedom of worship and access to the 
Holy Places would be guaranteed to alL 

He added that the following steps would have to 
be taken to give effect to the abovementioned four 
principles: 

(a) A Constituent Assembly should be elected 
at the earliest possible time. All genuine and law- 
abiding nationals of Palestine would be entitled to 
participate in the elections of the Constituent As- 
sembly. 

(b) The Constituent Assembly should, within a 
fixed time, formulate and enact a Constitution for 
the Arab State of Palestine, whidi should be of a 
democratic nature and should embody the above- 
mentioned four principles. 

<c) A government should be formed within a 
fix«l time, in accordance with the terms of the 
Constitution, to take over the administratioa of 
Palestine from the Mandatory Power. 

Such a program was the only one which the 
Arabs of Palestine were prepared to adopt, and the 
only item on the Committee’s agenda with which 
the Arab Higher Committee would associate itself 
was Item 3,“^ i e., the item proposed by Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq. 

*1110 lepxesentative of the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee said he bad not commented upon the UNSCOP 
Report because the Arab Higher Committee con- 
sidered that it could not be used as a basis for 
discussion. Both the majotity and the minority 
plans contained in the Report were inconsistent 
with the United Nations Charter and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. The Arabs of Palestine 
were solidly determined to oppose with all the 
means at their disposal any scheme which provided 
for the dissection, segregation or partition of their 
country or which gave to a minority special and 
preferential rights and status. 

<3) Viewpoint of the Jeuish Agetuy for Palestine 

’The representative of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, addressing the ad hoc Committee at the 
founh meeting on October 2, 1947, praised the 
Special Committee for its conscientious labors and 
good faith. 'The Jevrish Agency had regarded it as 

“See Yearbook of the United Uations, 1946-47, pp. 
74-75. 

“iiiJ., pp. 163—69. 

(3),p.251. 
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an inescapable obligation to co-operate fully with 
the United Nations and had placed all the required 
information and data at the dis^x^sal of UNSCOP, 
while the Arab Higher Committee had rcfus&l to 
heed repeated UNSCOP invitations for or-opera- 
tion. It was strange that,' after having flouted its 
authority, the Arab Higher Committee asked the 
United Nations to support the Arab stand. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency said 
that it would appear from the statement made by 
the representative of the United Kingdom that the 
latter did not intend to accept the General Assem- 
bly’s impending recommendation on Palestine. If 
this be so, he wondered why the United Kingdom 
had asked the Assembly to place the Palestine prob- 
lem on its agenda. Given the present realities of 
the Palestine situation, the undertaking of the 
United Kingdom Government to implement any 
settlement agreeable to both Jews and Arabs meant 
very little and dtd not advance the solution o{ the 
Palestine problem at all 

He welcomed the announcement that British 
troops were to be withdrawn ar an early date, 
adding that this made i decision even mote urgent 
than It had been at the time of the (first) special 
session. 

On behalf of the Jewish Agency, he supported 
tea of the eleven recommendations unanimously 
adopted by UNSCOP. Tlie c.xcepcion was Recom- 
mendation VI (Jewish Displaced Persons). The 
Jewish Agency, he said, did not disapprove of this 
recommendation but did wish to call attention to 
the "intense urge” of the overwhelming majority 
of Jewish displaced persons ro proceed to Palestine, 
a fact noted both by the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee and by UNSCOP. Wlulc hoping that nations 
would welcome displaced persons wishing to emi- 
grate to countries other than Palestine, ilie Jewish 
Agency considered that it would be unjust to deny 
the right to go to Palestine to those who wished to 
do so. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency re- 
garded the twelfth recommendation (The Jewish 
Problem in General) as unintelligible. He called 
it a mere postulate which, moreover, bad not been 
accepted unanimously by the Special Committee. 
The "Jewish Problem in General" was, he siud, 
none ocher than the age-old question of Jewish 
homelessness, for which there was but one solution, 
that given by the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate: the reconstitution of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. 

The solution proposed by the minority of the 
Special Committee was unacceptable to thie Jewish 
Agency; although it referred to '‘States”, it actually 


made provision only for scmi-autoiiomous cantons 
Of pfovjnccs. P.tlcstinc would become an Arab state 
with two Jcwisli enclaves. Tlic Jews would be 
(to^a in the position of a permanent minority in 
tlvc proposed federal state, and would not even 
have control over their own fiscal policies or im- 
migrafion. It entailed all the disadvantages of parti- 
tion without the compensating advantages of a real 
partition: statehood, independence and free immi- 
gratioa 

The majority proposal was not really satisfac- 
tory to the Jewish people, either. According to 
David Lloyd George, then British Prime Minister, 
the Balfour Declaration implied that the whole of 
Palestine, including Trans)ordan, should ultimately 
become a Jewish state Transjordan had, neverthe- 
less, been severed from Palestine in 1922 and had 
subsequently been set up as an Arab kingdom. 
Now a second Amb state was to be carved out of 
the tcmaindcc of Palestine, with tlvc result that the 
Jewish National Home would represent less than 
one eighth of tlie tcrniory originally set aside for ic 
Such a sacrifice should not be asked of the Jewish 
people. 

Referring to the Arab States established as inde- 
pendent countries since the First World War, he 
said that 17,000,000 Arabs now occupied an area 
of 1,290,000 square miles, including all the prin- 
cipal Arab and Moslem centres, while Palestine, 
after the loss of Transjordan, was only 10,000 
square miles; yet the majority plan proposed to 
r^ucc it by one half. UNSCOP proposed to elim- 
inate Western Galilee from the Jew-isb State; that 
was an injustice and a grevious handicap to the 
♦Icvelopmem of the Jewish State. 

The representative of the Jew’ish Agency also 
criticized the UNSCOP majority proposal concern- 
ing Jerusalem, saying tliat tlie Jewish section of 
modern Jerusalem (outside the Walled City) 
should be included in tlie Jewish State. He reserved 
the right to deal at a later stage with other terri- 
torial modifications. 

If this heavy sacrifice was the inexorable condi- 
tion of a final solution, if it would make possible 
the immediate re-establishment of the Jew’ish State 
with sovereign control of its ow'n iinmigrauon, 
then the Jewish Agency was prepared to recom- 
mend the acceptance of the partition solution, sub- 
ject to further discussion of constitutional and terri- 
torial provisions. This sacrifice would be the Jewish 
contribution to the solution of a painful problem 
and would bear witness to the Jewish people’s inter- 
national spirit and its desire for peace. 

In spite of the heavy sacrifices which the Jewish 
State would have to make in this matter also, the 
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Jewish Agency accepted jhe proposal for an eco- 
nomic union, terming it a promising and states- 
manlike conception. The limit to the saaifices to 
which the Jewish Agency could consent was clear: 
a Jewish State must have in its own hands those 
instruments of financing and economic contiol 
necessary to carry out large-scale Jewish immigra- 
tion and the related economic development and it 
must have independent access to those world 
sources of capital and taw materials indispensable 
for the accomplishment of these purposes. 

The Jews of Palestine wanted to be good neigh- 
bors of all the Arab States. If their offer of peace 
and friendship were rejeaed, they would defend 
their rights. In Palestine there had been built a 
nation which demanded its independence, and 
would not allow itself to be dislodged or deprived 
of its national status. It could not, and would not, 
go beyond the enormous sacrifice which had been 
asked of it. It would not be cowed by idle threats. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency urged 
that the transitional period leading to the estab- 
lishment of the Arab and Jewish States in Palestine 
be made as short as possible; at any rate, shorter 
than the two-year limit proposed by UNSCOP. He 
favored an international authority to be entrusted, 
under United Nations auspices, with the task of 
administering Palestine during the transitional 
period. 

d . Genjerai Debate 

In die general debate^ which began during the 
ad hoc Committee's fifth meeting on October 4, 
1947, and ended during the sixteenth meeting on 
October 16, 1947, opinion was sharply divided. 
Proponents of the UNSCOP majority plan In gen- 
eral held that the claims of Jews and Arabs both 
had merit and that no perfect solution of the 
Palestine problem could be devised. Under the 
circumstances, a compromise solution was indi- 
cated. The partition plan would demand sacrifices 
from both sides; but, in its emphasis on economic 
union, it laid the foundation for the eventual 
development of friendly relations among the two 
contending parties. Without committing them- 
selves to all the detaik of the UNSCOP majotity 
plan for partition with economic iminn^ they 
would support the plan in principle, as the best 
and most equitable that could be achieved at pres- 
ent. Panicipants in the general debate who ex- 
pressed themselves in these or similar terms were 
the representatives of Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Guatemala, Haiti, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, 
Peru, Poland, Soutli Africa, Sweden, United States, 


Uruguay and U.S.SJI. The representatives of Co- 
lombia and El Salvador dealt with particular aspects 
of the Palestine problem — displaced persons, ap- 
peals for an end to violence — without taking a 
on UNSCOP’s majority and minority plans 
as such. The representative of China, declaring that 
he a>uld not support the UNSCOP majority or 
miooriQT plan, urged that new efforts be made to 
secure Arab-Jewish agreement on a solution of the 
Palestine problem. Other Committee members held 
that the Assembly had no right under the Charter 
to decide to partition Palestine or to enforce such a 
decision. Representatives of several Arab States 
formally proposed that the advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice be obtained on this 
legal aspect of the question before the Assembly 
proceeded to act on the UNSCOP majority recom- 
mendation. Holding that partition violated both 
the Chaner and a people’s democratic eight to self- 
determination, the representatives of the Arab 
States — Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria 
and Yemen— declared themselves in favor of an 
independent unitary state embracing all of Pales- 
tine, in which the rights of the minority would be 
scrupulously safeguarded. These Arab States were 
supponed in their opposition to the partition plan 
by the representatives of Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Cuba, In^a, Iran, Pakistan and Yugoslavia, al- 
thou^ not all of the latter explicitly expressed 
themselves in favor of the Arab States’ objeaive 
of a imitary Palestine. Yugoslavia, in particular, 
strongly supported UNSCOP’s minority recom- 
mendatsoa (or a lederated state, and India indicated 
a preference for a large measure of autonomy for 
areas of the fumie state of Palestine having Jewish 
roajoiities. 

Following the conclusion of the initial general 
debate, the ad hoc Committee, during its seven- 
teenth and eighteenth meetings on Oaober 17 and 
18, 1947, once again heard representatives of the 
Jewish Agency and of the Arab Higher Committee 
reaffirm their positions. 

e. Proposals Submiited during tije 
General Debate 

In the course of the general debate, seventeen 
proposals were submitted to the ad hoc Committee. 

El Salvador proposed (A/AC14/3) that the 
General Assembly call on the Jewish Agency and 
the Arab Higher Committee to appoint three rep- 
resentatives each to confer, under United Nations 
auspices, with a view to reaching agreement on a 
settlement of the Palestine question. 

Uruguay suggested (A/AC14/I0) that 30,000 
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Jewish children be admitted to Palestine at once 
on humanitarian grounds. 

Colombia submitted two proposal^ the first 
(A/ACI4/11) being in the nature of an appeal 
to aU interested parties to abstain from violence, 
the second (A/AC14/12) caUing for the creation 
of a speaal committee to smdy the observations and 
suggestions contained in the report of UNSCOP 
in so far as these deal with the problem of Jewish 
displaced persons, i.e, General Recommendations 
yi and XU and Seaions VI and VU of the minor- 

iry proposal^-" 

Guatemala proposed (A/AC14/B) accept- 
ance, with certain modifications, of the UNSCOP 
majority plan, to be implemented by an interna* 
tional military police force composed of contingents 
contributed, oA a proportional basis, by States 
Members other than permanent members of the 
Security Council, the cost of maintaining such a 
force to be borne by the five permanent members 
of the Security Council 

The United Kingdom proposed (A/AC14/14) 
that each Member of the United Nations "adopt 
urgent measures for settling a fair share of 
displaced persons and refugees in its country" and 
co-operate with other nations through the Inter* 
national Refugee Organization, or its Preparatory 
^mmission m the development of overall plam 
to accomplish this end. “ 

tAMr proposal 

L/c 'rommittce accept the 

basic principles of the unanimous UNSCOP tec- 
ommendatiom, as well as the UNSCOP majority 
p an, at the basis fot its own tecommendations to 
■be Gcuetal Assembly concetning 4e futute gov 
erninenc of Palestine. ® 

ihJ'r proposed (A/AC14/17) 

deianTl‘'°( o' “rol>-rororoitlee to draw op a 
eiailed plan fot the fumte government of Palesrine 
m accordance with the majority plan and the unan- 
■■nous recommendations of UNSCOP, and to in- 
corimtate this plan in the form of tecommendations 
o be .caitsmined to the ad icc Committee not 
later than Oaobcr 27, 1947. 

Onada submitted an amendment (A/AC14/- 
-a) to tins proposal of the United Slates. Under 
„ “"’endmcnt, the sub-committee was 

tefercncc''*^** following additional terms of 

b.liw“n“p“SLl'’ I ""‘r wpomi- 

u/ .l.e Oumn ILJ,' »f Chip.., XII 

Hit'S '"‘"wntnJ.nom ol 

•u Comaunee on Uw Paleiunua Quaiioa . “ 


[based on the UNSCOP majority plan] would' be* cui 
Into effect," ' ' ' • • 

The Netherlands ‘(A/ACM/IS) called -oo 
the Committee to draft "(a)" proposals for a ’fait 
and practicable solution of the Palestine question, 
as far as possible acceptable to* both parties in- 
volved; (b) recommendations for the adequate 
and effeaive implementation of this solution, jind 
(c) recommendations for an early solution of the 
problem of Jewish refugees and displaced persons”. 

Yugoslavia recommended (A/AC14/19) the 
immediate admission to Palestine of all Jewish ref- 
ugees detained in Cyprus. »■ 

Uruguay proposed (A/ACI4/20 and Corr. 1) 
acceptance of the UNSCOP majority plan as a 
basis for discussion in the ad hoc Committee with 
these modifications: that the territory of Galilee 
remain under the jurisdiction of the Jewish State, 
that the Arab city of Jaffa be transferred to the 
Arab State, that the Arab town of Becrsheba- be 
transferred to the Arab State, that the Jewish dis- 
trict of the new City of Jenisalem be included ia 
the territory of the Jewish State, and that the Arab 
district of the new Qty of Jerusalem be included in 
the Arab State. Uraguay further proposed the escab- . 
lishment of a special ad hoc committee to study the 
plan for an economic union of Palestine, if the 
WSCOP majority plan were adopted. Uruguay 
funher proposed that the United Nations should 
t^e over the government and administration of 
Palestine during the transitional period (Le., until 
September 1, 1949, at the latest) referred to in 
^ion B of the UNSCOP majority repo'rt. these 
functions to be exercised by a Provisional Council 
composed of five members appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, three to be chosen from citizens of 
Member States, and two to be appointed on the 
proposal respeaively, of the Jewish Agency and 
me ^ab Higher Comminee. Decisions of this 
rovisional Council should be by a simple majority, 
exwpc that all proposals voted for by both the Arab 
and Jewish representative on the Council, or incro- 
uce by them jointly, should be considered as 
a opt Uruguay further proposed the following 
substantive proposal "in view of the letter and the 
spirit of Recommendation No. XU adopted by a 
majority vote of the Special Committee on Pales- 
tine . . . ;227 


solutinn ( u Will be the terntoriil 

SrZ r. and will 

Sr m part the terrible damase suffered 

is still rrtr^ P*^***^'*®** by the Jewish people, which 
exposed to new wrongs and racial ducnminatioa" 


^ce summary of UNSCOP 
Smbid,p.2lQ. 


report, pp. 229-31. 
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Finally Uruguay reiterated its earlier proposal 
to admit at once into Palestine some 30,000 Jewish 
children fropi displaced persons camps in Europe 
and other places of detention or assembly. 

Iraq proposed (A/AC14/21) that the Gen- 
eral Assembly submit the following "legal point” 
to the International Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion under Article 96 of the Charter: 

"Did not the pledges given by Great Britain to the 
Sheieef Hussein of Mecca and her subsequent declara- 
tions, promises and assurances to the Arabs that in the 
event of Allied viaory the Arab countries would obtain 
their independence include Palestine and its inhabitants?** 

Syria submitted two proposals. The first of 
these (A/AC14/22) proposed that the General 
Assembly recommend 

"that the United Kingdom prepare as soon as possible 
an agreement under Article 79 of the Charter and sub- 
mit it for approval to the General Assembly authorizing 
Great Britain, as administering authority, to complete 
her task in Palestine during the iransitionary period in 
accordance with the said agreement, which shall conuin 
the following provisions: 

"1, That a Sovereign State for the whole of Palestine 
be established on a demociailc basis, 

"2. That a Constituent Assembly shall be elected at 
the earliest possible dace, all genuine and law-abiding 
nationals of Palestine being entitled to vote, 

"3. This Constituent Assembly shall within a fixed 
period formulate and enact a Constitution for the Sate 
of Palestine which shall be of a democratic character 
and conuia provisions 

"(a) guaranteeing human tighu, fundamental free- 
doms and the equality of all persons before the Law, 
"(b) guaranteeing the legitimate rights and inter- 
ests of all minoricies, 

"(C) safeguarding the Holy Places and guaranteeing 
freedom of worship and access to the Holy Places to 
all. 

"4. That a government shall be formed within a fixed 
period in accordance with the terms of the Constitution 
to ake over the administration of Palestine from the 
administering authority." 

Tiie second Syrian proposal (A/AC14/25) 
called for the addressing of a request for an advisory 
opinion to the International Court of Justice con- 
cerning the following questions: 

"1. Are the terms of the Act of Mandate {t.e.. United 
Kingdom Mandate for Palestine] . . . consistent or not 
consistent with the Covenant of the League of Nations 
.... and with the fundamental tights of peoples and 
their right to self-determination and International Law? 

”2. Is a forcible plan of partition . . . consistent with 
the objectives of the mandate and with the principles 
of the Charter and with the ultimate fate of mandated 
territories referred to in Chapter XII of the Chaner? 

"3. Docs ilie pbn of partition in its adoption and 
forcible execution fall within the jurisdiction of the 
General Assembly?" 

Egypt also proposed (A/AC14/24) that a 
request for an advisory opinion be addressed to the 


International Court of Justice. The Egyptian pro- 
posal would have submitted the following two 
questions to the Court: Does it lie "within the 
competence of the General Assembly to recommend 
any of the two solutions proposed by the majority 
or by the minority of the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine”? and, Does it lie "within 
the rights of any Member State or group of Mem- 
ber States to implement any of the proposed solu- 
tions without the consent of the people of Pales- 
tine”? 

Lebanon suggested {A/AC14/26) that the 
General Assembly, 

"Recognizing the danger that assiracce in transport, 
aims and money, to immigrants destined for Palestine is 
calculated to accentuate the existing tension in that coun- 
try and to endanger peace in the Middle East, 

"Recommends that the Governments of Members of 
the United Nations refrain, and prohibit their nationals, 
from giving assistance in any form whatsoever to the 
uid immigrants." 

Finally, Syria verbally suggested, at the nine- 
teenth meeting of the ad hoe Committee on 
October 21, 1947, the establishment of a sub- 
committee to study the agenda Items jointly pro- 
posed by Iraq and Saudi Arabia for the creation of 
a unitary, independent state embracing all of Pal- 
estine. At the same meeting, Syria further proposed 
the establishment of a sub-committee composed of 
jurists to consider the Assembly’s competence to 
take and enforce a decision (as distinct from mak- 
ing a recommendation) and to deal with the legal 
aspeas of the Palestine Mandate. The question of 
referring the whole issue to the International Court 
of Justice could be discussed after the ad hoc Com- 
mittee had received the report of the committee of 
jurists, the representative of Syria declared. 

/. Establishment of Sub-Committees 

Following the conclusion of the general debate 
and the hearing of statements by die representa- 
tives of the Arab Higher Committee and the 
Jewish Agency, the ad hoc Committee, at its nine- 
teenth meeting on October 21, 1947, discussed its 
future procedure. The- Chairman proposed that 
no vote should be taken at that stage on matters 
of principle, but that the Committee should 
establish: 

1. a CoociliatioQ Group, which would try to bring 
the parties together, as suggested by El Salvador and the 
Nccherloods; 

2. a sub-commitiee ( Sub-Cbmmictee 1 ) , eninisced with 
drawing up a detailed plan based on the majority pro- 
posals of the Special Committee on Palestine (UN- 
SCOP), as provided by the draft resolution of the United 
Sates, amended by C^da; 
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3. & sub-committee (Sub-Committee 2), to d«w np 
a detailed plan in accordance with the proposal of Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq for the recognition of Palestine as za 
independent unitary state, and the proposal to the same 
effect submitted by the delegation of Syria. 

The Chairmaa’s plan received wide support. 
Several delegations, however, urged that the Ojm- 
mittee should itself make decisions on matters 
of principle and then entrust to a sub-committee 
the working out of details. A proposal to this 
effect was moved by the representative of the 
U.S.SJI., but was rejeaed by a vote of 26 to 14. 
The Committee then approved tlie procedure sug- 
gested by the Chairman. 

The question of the composition of the three 
subsidiary bodies proposed by the Chairman was 
considered by the ad hoc Committee at its twen- 
tieth meeting, on October 22, 1947. 

As regards the Conciliation Group, the Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur were au- 
thorized, if they succeeded In initiating the con- 
ciliation process, to co-opt other Members to as- 
sist them in their task. 

The lepresentauve of the USSR, proposed 
that Sub-Commutee 1 be composed of fifteen 
members, including all the members of the Se- 
curity Council. This proposal was rejected by a 
vote of 32 to 6. The ad hoc Committee then de- 
cided to authorize its Chairman to name the mem- 
bers of both Sub-Committees 1 and 2. Both Sub- 
Committees were asked to submit their reports 
not later than October 29, 1947, subject to an 
extension of that rime limit if necessary. 

With regard to the various draft resolutions*-’ 
which the Committee had not yet considered, it 
was decided at the twentieth meeting that (1) the 
discussion of the draft resolution by Sweden and 
the United States approving the prindples of 
UNSCOP’s majority plan (A/ACI4/16) should 
be deferred until the report of Sub-^mmittee 1 
had been received; (2) the various resolutions 
proposing to amend the UNSCOP majority plan 
should be referred to Sub-Committee 1; f J) the 
Colombian draft resolution on acts of violence 
(A/AC.14/11) should be considered when the 
ad hoc Committee discussed its xecommendaiions 
to the General Assembly; (4) either Sub-Commit- 
tee was empowered to take up and consider any 
or all written proposals before the ad hoe Com- 
mittee which it deemed relevant to the perform- 
ance of its functions, such as the draft resolutions 
relating to the problem of Jewish refugees and 
displaced persons. (A proposal by the represent- 
tative of Colombia to set up a special sub-com- 
mittee to study this latter problem was z^ected by 
a vote of 19 to 4.) 


( 1 ) Composition of Sub-Committees 
By virtue of the auriiority vested in him by 
the ad hoc Committee, the Chairman on October 
22 appointed tlie following Members to serve on 
the two Sub-Committees; 

Sub-Committee 1: Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guateniala, 
Poland, South Africa, United States, Uruguay, U.SSR., 
Venezuela. 

Sub-Commsltee 2. Afghanistan, Colombia, Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen. 

(2) Reports of Sub-Committees 
(a) REPORT or SUB-COMMITTEE 1 (a/AC.14/34) 

At its first meeting on October 23, 1947, Sub- 
committee 1 elected K. Pruszynski (Poland) as 
Chairman and E. Rodriguez Fabregat (Uruguay) 
as Rapporteur. 

Representatives of the United Kingdom and of 
the Jewish Agency accepted invitations to attend 
ail meetings of die Sub-Committee to furnish in- 
formation and assistance. A similar invitation 
extended to the Arab Higher Ck>mmittec was 
declined on the grounds diat the Arab Higher 
Committee was prepared to assist and give infor- 
mation only regarding the question of the ter- 
mination of the Mandate and the creation of a 
unitary state of Palestine. 

Sub-Committee I held 32 meetings. To ex- 
pedite its work it organized seven working groups, 
as follows; 

V/orking Group off the Roly Plaest, under the charge of 
K. Lisicky (Czechoslovakia). 

Working Croup on Citizenship, under the charge of the 
Rapporteur. 

Working Group on International Conventions an» 
Financial Obligations, under the charge of J- Gsraa 
Granados (Guatemala). 

Working Group on Economic Unton, under the charge 
of Mr. Granados. 

Working Croup on Boundaries, under the charge of the 
Cfaaiunan and Rapporteur. 

Working Group os ImpUmentation, composed of repre- 
sentauves of Canada, Guatemala, U.SSR. and Uoiteo 
&ates. 

Working Group on the City of Jerusalem, under the 
charge of Mr. Lisicky. 

la its report (A/AC.14/34) Sub-ComiDittee 
1 recommended the adoption of a draft resolu- 
tion embodying a Plan of Partition with Economic 
Union, along the general lines of the UNSCOP 
majority plan (two independent states, an inter- 
national regime for the City of Jerusalem and 
economic union of these three units). 

As regards the Holy Places and the question 
of citizenship, the recommendations of Sub-Com- 
mittee 1 virtually coincided with those of the 
UNSCOP majority plan. 

“See Section e, pp. 235-37. 
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As regards international convention, Sub-Com- 
mittee 1 — unlike UNSCOP — recommended that 
disputes about their applicability and continued 
validity be referred to the International Court 
of Justice. 

The Sub-Committee’s recommendations on 
financial obligations — unlik e UNSCOP’s proposal 
— provided for the aeation in. Palestine of a 
Court of Claims to setde any disputes between 
the United Kingdom and either state respeaing 
claims not recogniaed by the latter. 

The Sub-Committee, while accepting the rec- 
ommendations of UNSCOP regarding economic 
union, adopted certain technical modifications de- 
signed to strengthen the powers of the proposed 
Joint Economic Board while ensuring the widest 
measure of autonomy to the future states. 

As for boundaries, the Sub-Committee, accept- 
ing the recommendations of UNSCOP in princi- 
ple, proposed certain changes with a view to re- 
ducing, as far as reasonably possible, the size of 
the Arab minority in the Jewish State, and to 
taking into account considerations of security, 
communications, irrigation and possibilities of 
future development. 

Among the most important suggested changes 
was that the Arab sections of Jaffa — placed in 
the Jewish State In the UNSCOP majority plan- 
should be excluded from the Jewish State and 
aeated as an Arab enclave, thus reducing the 
Arab minority in the Jewish State by between 
78,000 and 81,000, depending on whether the 
Kaitoa quanei of Jaffa, which is inhabued by 
both Jews and Arabs, was included in the pro- 
posed Arab enclave. The final decision on this 
question, as well as on details on boundary ques- 
tions, would be left, according to the Sub-Com- 
mlttee’s recommendations, to a demarcation com- 
mission which would fix the exact boundary lines 
on the spot."-® 

In its report to the hoc Committee, Sub- 
Committee 1 reported that the most difficult 
problem which It had faced was that of the im- 
plementation of the Plan of Partition with Eco- 
nomic Union. 

The Working Group on Implementation, taking 
into account the statement made by the represent- 
ative of the United Kingdom prior to the general 
debate in the ad hoc Committee (that the United 
Kingdom Government planned an early with- 
drawal of its troops and administration from 
Palestine) agreed on November 10, 1947, to the 
outlines of a plan for implementation. This plan 
provided for the termination of die Mandate and 
the withdrawal of the armed forces of the Manda- 


tory Power by May 1, 1948, and the creation of 
independent Arab and Jewish States by July 1, 
1948. The implementation of the proposed Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution was to be entrusted to 
a commission of from three to five members ap- 
pointed by the Assembly, but acting under the 
guidance of the Security Council. 

This plan was reconsidered by the Working 
Group in the light of an additional statement, 
and replies to questions of Sub-Committee mem- 
bers, made by the representative of the United 
Kingdom on November 13, 1947, before the Sub- 
Committee. From the replies and the statement, 
the Sub-Oimmittee learned that the United King- 
dom Government planned to withdraw its troops 
from Palestine by August 1, 1948 Neither British 
troops nor the Mandatory Civil Administration in 
Palestine would be prepared to enforce a settle- 
ment against either Arabs or Jews. The United 
Kingdom Government reserved the right to lay 
down the Mandate at any time after it became 
evident that the Assembly’s decision was not ac- 
ceptable to both Arabs and Jews. On the other 
hand, the United Kingdom Government would 
not take any action contrary to any resolution 
adopted by a two-thirds vote of the General As- 
sembly. Subjea to the general reservation that 
the Mandatory Power must retain sufficient con- 
trol in areas still under military occupation to 
ensure the safety of British troops and .their 
orderly withdrawal, the Mandatory Power would 
not obstruct the task of the Commission appointed 
to implemem panition, nor, subject to &at same 
reservation, would it obstruct the establishment 
of Provisional Councils of Government for the 
Jewish and Arab States, the work of the Boundary 
Demarcation Commission, and the recommenda- 
tions in regard to immigration and land regula- 
tions for the territory of the future Jewish State. 

In the light of these additional observations of 
the representative of the United Kingdom, the 
Working Group unanimously proposed, and the 
Sub-Committee, with minor modifications, ap- 
proved, a new plan of implementation, which may 
be summarized as follows: 

Tbe Mandate was to be terminated and British 
troops were to be withdrawn at a date to be agreed 
on by the Commission, consisting of five members 
(Guatemala, Iceland, Norway, Poland and Uru- 
guay), and the Mandatory Power, with the ap- 
proval of the Security Counal, but in any case 
not later than August 1, 1943. 

Tbe proposed Jewish and Arab States, and the 

“See iosert following p. 236 for map showing bound- 
aries esttblisbedi bf the Assembly. 
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Special International Regime for the City of 
Jerusalem, would come into existence two months 
after the evacuation of the armed forces of the 
Mandatory Power, but in any case not later than 
October 1, 1948. During the transitional period, 
‘the Commission would administer Palestine under 
the guidance of the Security Council, and wotild 
take the necessary measures to implement the 
Plan of Partition with Economic Union. Until 
the termination of the Mandate, the Mandatory 
Power was to maintain order and direct the main 
public services to the extent that these lad not yet 
been placed under the direction of the Commission, 
Provisional Councils of Government and the Joint 
Economic Board, respectively. The Commission 
ahd the Mandatory Power were to co-operate, and 
there was to be a progressive transfer from the 
Mandatory Power to the Provisional Councils of 
Government and the Joint Economic Board, re- 
spectively, of responsibility for all the functions 
of government. During the transitional period, 
the Provisional Councils of Government, aaing 
under the Commission, would have full authority 
in the areas under their control, including authority 
over matters of immigtacion and land regulation. 
Following the termination of the Mandate, the 
whole admioistracion would be in charge of the 
Provisional Councils of Goveriuneat and the Joint 
Economic Board, acting under the Commission. 
The Provisiorval Council of Government of each 
State was to recruit an armed militia from the 
residents of that State to maintain mteroal order. 
If by April 1, 1948, a Provisional Council of 
Government could not be selected, or could not 
carry out its funaions in either of the States, 
the Security Council would take such aaion with 
respect to that State as it deemed proper. 

Concerning the City of Jerusalem, the Sub- 
committee adopted, with minor extensions, the 
boundaries proposed by UNSCOP.^®^ The Sub- 
committee decided to recommend that die City 
of Jerusalem be placed under a Special Interna- 
tional Regime in relation with the Trusteeship 
Council, rather than under an Intemationj 
Trusteeship, as recommended by UNSCOP. 

The Sub-Committee also adopted a number of 
other amendments to various portions of the text 
of the recommendations of UNSCOP with a view 
to giving greater clarity and precision to details. 

The Plan of Partition with Econocme Umoo, 
as adopted by the Sub-Committee, was incorpo- 
rated into a draft resolution and submitted to the 
ad hoc Committee for approval. All the recom- 
mendations and die draft resolution were adopted 
unanimously by the Sub-Committee, with the ex- 


ception of a single paragraph relating to the com- 
position of the special police force for the City 
of Jerusalem, the text of which was adopted by 
a vote of 6 to 1, with 2 abstentions. 

(b) REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE 2 (A/AC.14/32) . 

At its first meeting on Oaober 23, 1947, Sub- 
Committee 2 elected A. Gonzalez Fernandez 
(Colombia) as Chairman and Sir Mohammed 
2iafruJla Khan (Pakistan) as Rapporteur. Oo a 
preliminary review of the task assigned to it— 
the drafting of a detailed plan for the terminatioa 
of the Mandate over Palestine and the establish- 
ment of Palestine as an independent unitary state 
— the Sub-Committee felt that it was somewhat 
unfortunate that both Sub-Committee I and Sub- 
committee 2 were so constituted as to include 
in each of them representatives of only one school 
of thought, respectively, and that there was in- 
sufficient representation of neutral countries. Ac- 
cordingly, it was proposed that the Chairman of 
the ad hoc Committee should be requested to 
reconstitute Sub-Committee 2 (irrespective of 
what might be done with regard to Sub-Commit- 
tee 1) by replacing two of the Arab States in 
the Sub-Committee (which were prepared to 
withdraw) by neutrals or countries which had not 
definitely committed themselves to any particular 
solution of the Palestine question. The Chairman 
of the ad hoc Committee, being approached In this 
connection, explained to the Sub-Committee that 
he coidd not see his vicay to accepting this recom- 
mendation. In the circumstances, the representa- 
tive of Colombia resigned from die Sub-Commit- 
tee on Oaober 28, and Sir Mohammed Zafrulb 
Khan (Pakistan) was eleaed as Chairman in hh 
stead, at the same time retaining his position as 
Rapporteur of the Sub-Committee. 

From the outset, the Sub-Committee decided 
to concentrate on three broad issues; 

(1) The legal questions conneaed with or aris- 
ing from the Palestine problem, in particular the 
three proposals bearing on the subject submitted 
to die ad hoc Committee by the delegations of 
Iraq, Egypt and Syria (A/AC14/21, A/AC14/- 
24, A/AC14/25).2« 

(2) The problem of Jewish refugees and dis- 
placed persons and its connection with the Pales- 
tinian questioa 

(3) The termination of the Mandate ovec Pales- 
tine and constitutional proposals for the establish- 
ment of a unitary and independent state on the 

““See Annex II of the Sub Committee's report (A/- 
ACI4/34). 

“See section e, pp. 235-37. 
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basis of the proposals submitted by Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia to the General Assembly. 

Working groups were established to deal with 
each of these main issues and were constituted as 
follows: 

Legal Problems: Pakistan, Syria and Saudi Arabia. 
Refugee Problem: Afghanistan, Colombia and 
Lebanon. 

Constitutional Proposals: Egypt, Iraq and Yemen. 

The reports of the three working groups were 
considered, amended and approved by the Sub- 
Committee and constitute Chapters I, II and III, 
respeaively, of its report to the ad hoc Commit- 
tee. The conclusions of tl\e Sub-Committee were 
embodied in three resolutions (Chapter IV) which 
were recommended to the ad hoc Committee for 
its recommendation, in turn, to the General 
• Assembly. 

A representative of the United Kingdom at- 
tended meetings of the Sub-Committee to provide 
assistance as required. 

The three resolutions submitted by Sub- 
Committee 2 to the ad hoc Committee for recom- 
mendation to the General Assembly read as fol- 
lows: 

Resolution No. I 

Draft Resolution Referring Certain Legal 
Questions to the International Court 
of Justice 

"Constdering that the Palestine Question tabes cetcaio 
legal issues connected, inter alia, with the inherent tight 
of the indigenous population of Palestine to their countty 
and to determine is future, the pledges and assurances 
given to the Arabs m the first World War regarding the 
independence of Arab countries, including Palestine, the 
validity and scope of the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate, the effect on the Mandate of the dusolutioo of 
the League of Nations and of the declaration by the 
Mandatory Power of its intentions to withdraw from 
Palestine; 

"Considering that the Palestine question also raises 
other legal issues connected with the competence of the 
United Nations to cecominetul any solution coottary to 
the Covenant of the League of Nations or the Charter 
of the United Nations, or to the wbhes of the majority 
of the people of Palestine; 

"Constdering that doubts have been expressed by 
several Member States concetning the legality under the 
Charter of any action by the United Nations, or by any 
Member State or group of Member Sutes, to enforce any 
proposal which is contrary to the wishes, or is made with- 
out the consent, of the majority of the inhabitants of 
Palestine, 

"Considering that these questions involve legal issues 
wliidi so far have not been pronounced upon by any 
impartial or competent tribunal, and it b essential that 
such questions be authoriutivcly determined before the 
United Nations can recommend a solution of the Pales- 
tine question in conformity with the principles of 
justice and interrutiunal law, 

"Tke General Asscmhly of the United t^ashns Rtsoltes 


to request the International Court of Justice to give an 
advisory opinion under Article 96 of the Charter ’and 
• Chapter IV of the Statute of the Court on the following 
queuions: 

"(i) Whether the indigenous population of Pales- 
tine has not an inherent right to Palestine and to de- 
rennine its future constitution and governmeot; 

"(ii) Whether the pledges and assurances given by 
Great Britain to the* Arabs during the first World 
Wax (including the Anglo-French Declaration of 
191S) concerning the independence and future of 
Arab countries ac the end of the war did not include 
Palestine; 

"(iii) Whether the Balfour Declaration, which was 
made without the knowledge or consent of the in- 
digenous population of Palestine, was valid and bind- 
ing on the people of Palestine, or consistent with the 
earlier and subsequent pledges and assurances given to 
the Arabs: 

"(iv) Whether the provbions of the Mandate for 
Palestine regarding the establishment of a Jewbh Na- 
tional Home in Palestine are in conformity or con- 
sisient with the objectives and provbions of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations (in panlcular Article 
22), or are compatible with the provisions of the 
Mandate relating to the development of self-govern- 
ment and the preservation of the rights and position 
of the Arabs of Palestine; 

“(v) Whether the legal basb for the Mandate for 
Palestine has not disappeared with the dissolution 
of the League of Nations, and whether it b not the 
duty of the Mandatory Power to hand over power and 
adc^nbtntion to a Government of Palestine repie- 
sentiog the rightful people of Palestine, 

"(vt) Whether a plan to parrltioa Palestine with- 
out the consent of the xnajoriry of its people is coo- 
sbtent with the objeaives of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and with the ptovbions of the 
Mandate for Palestine; 

“(vis) Wbtthei the United Nations b competent 
to recommend either of the two plans and recom- 
mendations of the majority or minority of the United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine, or any other 
solution involving partition of the territory of Pales- 
tine, or a permanent trusteeship over any city or part 
of Palestine, without the consent of the majority of 
the people of Palestine; 

"(viii) Whether the United Nations, or any of its 
Member States, b competent to eofotce or recommend 
tlw enforcement of any proposal concerning the con- 
scitutton and future Government of Palestine, in 
particular, any plan of partition which is contrary to 
tbe wbhes, or adopted without the consent of, the 
inhabitanu of Palestine. 

’^be General Assembly instructs the Secretary-General 
to transmit thb resolution to the loteroacional Court of 
Justice accompanied by all documents likely to throw 
light upon the questions under reference." 

Resolution No. II 

Draft Resolution on Jewish Refugeiis and 
Displaced Persons 

"Tie General Assembly, having regard to the unani- 
mous recommendations of the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine, that the General Assembly 
unJeruke immediately the initiation and execution of an 
international arrangement whereby the problem of the 
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distressed European Jews will be dealt with as a matter 
of extreme urgertcy foi the alleviation of theit pli^t 
and of the Palestine problem; 

''Bearing in mind that genuine refugees and dttptajKd 
persons constitute a problem which is internatioaal in 
scope and character; 

"Coniidering that the question of refugees and dis> 
placed persons is indivisible in tharaaei as ttgaids its 
possible solution; • 

"Considering that it is the duty of the Govetnmenis 
concerned to make provision for the rcrum of refugees 
and displaced persons to the countries of which they are 
nationals; 

"Being further of the opinion that where repatriation 
proves impossible, solution should be sought by way of 
resettlement in the territories of the Members of the 
United Nations which are willing and in a position to 
absorb these refugees and displaced persons; 

"C>3iistJertfig the: Pafejrrne, despite its vtrg msaU area 
and lumted resources, has absorbed a disproportionately 
large number of Jewish immigrants and cannot take any 
more without serious injury to the economy of the 
country and the tights and position of the indigenous 
population, 

"Cousii/erfng that many othet countcics with much 
greater area and larger tesources have not taken their 
due share of Jewuh refugees and displaced petststis; 

"Havtng adopted a resolution (No. 62 (1)) on 15 
December 1946 calling for the creation of an inietnation* 
al refugee organization with a view to the solution of the 
refugee problem through the combined eSoru of the 
United Nations, and 

"Taiing note of the assumption on I July I947 by 
the Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee 
Organizacioo of operational responsibdlty for displaced 
persons and refugees; 

"J^econmendi: 

"(i) That countries of origin should be requested 
to take back the Jewish refugees and displaced persons 
belonging to them, and to tender them ail possible 
assistance to resettle in life; 

"(li) That those Jewish refugees and displaced 
persons who cannot be repatriated should be absorbed 
in the territories of Members of the United Nations in 
ptopoition to their area, economic resources, pec 
capita income, population and other relevant factors; 

"(iii) That a Special Committee of the General 
Assembly should be set up to cecomioeod for ac- 
ceptance of the Members of the United Nations a 
scheme of quotas of Jewish refugees and duplaced 
persons to be resettled in their respective territories, 
and that the Special Committee should, as fat as pos- 
sible, work in consultation with the International 
Refugee Organization or its Preparatory Qimniission.'’ 

Resolution No. Ill 

Draft Resolution on the Constitution anp 
Future Government of palbstinb 

"The General Assembly, taking note of the declani' 
tion by the Mandatory Power of its intention to widi- 
draw from Palestine, 

"Considering that Palestine is a mandated territory 
whose independence was provisionally recognized by 
virtue of 4 ci Article 22 o! the Gttvimae ol 

the League of Nations; 


"Recognizing that the only solution in consonance with 
the objectives of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and (he principles of the Charter of the United Nations 
U ooe that is acceptable to the maiocity of the people 
of Palestine; 

"Being satisSed that the pattttion of Palestine is 
unjust, illegal and Impracticable and that the only just 
■kA woik&ble solutloss Is the Immediate estaldisbmetvt sA 
a unitary, democratic, and independent state, with ade- 
quate safeguards fot minotities; 

"Betuiing that peaceful and orderly transfer of poncr 
from the Mandatory to the Government of the people 
of Palestine is necessary in the interest of all concerned; 
"Recommends: 

'T- That a Provisional Government, representative 
of all important sections of the citizenry in proportion 
to their numerical strength, should be set up as eatly 
as possible in Palestine; 

“2. That the powers and functions of the present 
Adminutration of Palestine should be vested in the Pro- 
visional Government as soon as the latter is constituted; 

“3. That the Mandatory Power should begin the with- 
drawal of its forces and services from Palestine as soon 
as the Provisional Government is installed, and should 
complete the withdrawal withm one year; 

"4. That the Provisional Government should, as 
soon as practicable, enact an electoral law for the setting 
up of a Coostlcuent Assembly, prepare an eleaoral 
register, and bold electlou fot the (^nscicuent Assembly; 

*'5. That the Constituent Assembly should also func- 
tion as a Legislature and that the Piovisional Govern- 
ment should be responsible to it until elections for a 
Legislature are held under the new constitution: 

”6. That while the task of framing a consticucion 
for Palestine must be left to the Constituent Assembly, 
the following basic principles shall be suictly adhered to; 
“(i) Palestine shall be a unluiy and sovetelgo 
State; , 

”<ti) It shall have a democratic constitution, with 
an elected Legislatute and an Executive responsible to 
the Legislature; 

"(iii) The constitution shall provide guarantees 
fot the sanctity of the Holy Places coveting inviolabil- 
ity, maintenance, freedom of access and freedom of ■ 
worship in accordance with the status quo; 

"(iv) The constitution shall guarantee respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion, and 
freedom of religious belief and practice in accordance 
with the statsis quo (including the maintenance of 
separate religious courts to deal with maners of per- 
sonal status); 

”(v) The constitution shall guarantee the rights 
of religious bodies or other societies and individuals to 
maiatain, in addition to educational establishments 
administered by public authority, educational institu- 
tions of their own, subject to normal government 
supervision and inspection, 

”(vt) The constitution shall recognize the ti^t 
of Jews to employ Hebrew as a second official lan- 
guage in areas in which they are in a majority; 

"(vii) The Law of Naturalization and Citizenship 
shall provide, amongst other conditions, that the ap- 
plicant should be a legal resident of Palestine for a 
cotuinuous period to be determined by the Coasuruent 
Assembly; 

"(viu) The coastitatioa shall ensure adequate rep- 
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presentatioQ la the Legislature for all importaot sec* 
tiom of the citizenry in proportion to their numerical 
strength; 

■'(ix) The constitution shall also provide for ade- 
quate reflection in the Executive and the Administra- 
tion of the distribution of representation In the Leglsla- 

“(x) The constitution shall authorize the Legis- 
lature to invest local authorities with wide discietioo 
in matters connected with education, health and other 
social services, 

"(xi) The constitution shall provide for the set- 
ting up of a Supreme Giurt, the jurisdiction of which 
shall include, inter alia, the power to pronounce upon 
the constitutional validity of all legislation, and it shall 
be open to any aggrieved party to liave recourse to 
that tribunal; 

"(xii) The guarantees contained in the constitu- 
tion concerning the rights and safeguards of the 
minorities shall not be subjea to amendment or modi- 
flcation without the consent of tlie minority concerned 
expressed through a majority of its represenutives 
in the Legislature.’* 

(c) REPORT OP CONCIUATION CROUP 

At the twenty-third meeting of the ad hoe Com- 
mittee on November 19, 1947, the Chairman, 
speaking on behalf of the conciliation group, 
reported that the efforts of the group had not been 
fruitful. Both panies seemed coo confident as to 
the success of their case before the General Assem- 
bly and there appeared to be lltde hope of con- 
dilation, at least at the present time. 

g. Ad hoe Committee Considers 
Sob-Committee Reports 

The reports of the two Sub-Committees (A/- 
AC14/34 and A/AC14/32) and of the Concilia- 
tion Group were placed before the ad hoc Com- 
mittee at the 23rd meeting on November 19, 1947, 
and their consideration began at the next meeting 
on November 20. On the latter date, in the course 
of the 25th meeting, the representative of the 
United Kingdom recalled the general ptindples 
contained in the statement made to the Committee 
on behalf of his Government at the second mect- 
ing.^^^ He applied those principles to the specific 
proposals of Sub-Committees 1 and 2 with respect 
to the role assigned to the United Kingdom in the 
implementation of those proposals. In both cases 
the United Kingdom would have to perform cer- 
tain functions which were not compatible with the 
declared intentions of its Government. In both 
cases, also — since the Mandatory Power imeoded 
to withdraw from Palestine without assuming any 
responsibility for the establishment of a new regime 
which would not command general consent in Pal- 
estine — there would be no regularly constituted 
authority in the evacuated areas unless the United 


Nations recommended a way in which the gap 
could be effectively filled- 

The Committee adjourned to allow both Sub- 
Committees to meet immediately to reconsider 
their respective recommendations in the liglit of 
dtis statement of the representative of the United 
Kingdom. Representatives of the United Kingdom 
attended the new meetings of the two Sub-Com- 
mirtees to answer questions and furnish informa- 
tion. 

Sub-Committee 2 decided not to alter its pro- 
posals, while Sub-Committee I revised certain parts 
of the implementation of the Plan of Partition 
with Economic Union (A/ACl4/34/Add2). 

The revised draft of Sub-Committee 1 w-as sub- 
mitted to the ad hoc Committee at its 27th meeting 
on November 22, 1947. 

The discussion of both reports (i.e., of Sub- 
Committees 1 and 2) was pursued during four 
meetings (27th to 3Ut). 

During the 28th meeting, the representative of 
the Jewish Agency renewed the offer he bad made 
in Sub-Committee 1, to transfer to the future Arab 
State a part of the Beersheba area and a portion of 
the Negeb along the Egyptian frontier, if such an 
offer could satisfy certain delegations which were 
in favor of partition but had suggested an exten- 
sion of territory for the Arab State in the South 
of'Palestine. Following this statement, the repre- 
sentative of the United States proposed a revision 
of the boundaries of the two future States in con- 
formity with the suggestion of the Jewish Agency 
(A/AC14/38). 

In the course of the discussion, no amendments 
were proposed to the recommendations of Sub- 
Committee 2, while the representatives of Australia 
(A/AC14/39), Canada (A/AC.I4/45), Den- 
mark (A/ACl4/43andRev.l), France (A/- 
AC14/37), the Netherlands (A/AC14/36), 
Pakistan {A/AC.14/40), Sweden (A/AC.14/35) 
and the United States (A/AC.lV42 and A/- 
AC14/38) submitted amendments to the recom- 
mendations of Sub-Committee I; a joint amend- 
ment to the latter was also submitted by the dele- 
gations of Norway and Pakistan (A/AC.14/46). 

Most of these amendments were of a technical 
nature, designed to elaborate or clarify provisions 
of the Plan of Partition with Economic Union, and 
most of them were adopted without opposition. A 
few amendments were not pressed by their spon- 
sors. Only three amendments were rejected as a 
result of votes. One of these was proposed by 
Pakistan (A/AC.14/40) and would have laid 
Section c (1). pp. 231-32. 
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down the principle that not more than ten per 
cent of the land, exclusive of state or waste lands, 
in the Arab and Jewish States could be owned 
by Jews or Arabs respectively. It was xejcaed 
by a vote of 22 to 8. The second amendment to be 
rejeaed was among those submitted by Sweden 
(A/AC14/35). It would have delet^ in the 
relevant paragraph of the draft resolution embody- 
ing the Plan of Partition with Economic Union, 
in connection w.ith the adminisuative siaS of the 
Governor of the City of Jerusalem, the phrase "and 
chosen whenever possible from the residents of the 
City on a non-discriminatory basis”. The vote lead- 
ing to the rejection of this amendment was 15 to 
10. The third and final amendment to the recom- 
mendations of Sub-Committee 1 to be rejected by 
the ad hoc Committee (by a vote of 15 to 13) was 
among those submitted by France (A/AC14/37). 
It would have insetted in the patagtaph dealing 
with the official languages of the City of Jerusalem 
a passage explicitly naming Englisli and French 
as being among languages which, in addition to 
Arabic and Hebrew, might be adopted as the 
official languages of the City. 

Among the more important amendments 
adopted by the ad hoe Committee ( in addition to 
the United States proposal to transfer to the pro- 
posed Arab State a pare of the Beersheba area and 
a portion of the Negeb (see above) ) was one, 
proposed by Denmark, calling upon tlie Security 
Council to consider whether the situation in Pales- 
tine constituted a threat to the peace (if circum- 
stances warranted this) and, if the answer was 
in the affirmative, to supplement the authorization 
of the Assembly by taking measures to empower 
the Commission to exercise its functions under the 
Partition Plan; and to determine as a threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression, any 
attempt to alter by force the settlement envisaged 
in the Partition Plan. Then, too, the Committee 
endorsed the joint proposal by Norway and Pak- 
istan to leave the composition of the five-member 
Commission to the General Assembly rather than 
recommend specifically that it be composed of 
Guatemala, Iceland, Norway, Poland and Uruguay, 
as suggested by Sub-Committee 1. 

During the general debate on the recommenda- 
tions of Sub-Committees 1 and 2, opinion in the 
ad hoc Committee once again was sharply divided. 

The representatives of Pakistan, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Egypt, Yemen, Syria and Saudi Arabia were of 
the opinion that the recommendations of Sub- 
committee I went beyond the Charter and were 
thus illegal. They favored adoption of the pro- 
posals of Sub-0)mmittee 2. Several of them 


addressed a seiies of questions both to the Chair- 
man of Sub-Committee 1 and to the rcptcsenutue 
of the Mandatory Power, concerning the legality 
of the proposed Plan of Partition with Economic 
Union. The Plan was also opposed cafegorically 
by the representative of the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, 
El Salvador, Yugoslavia, Colombia, Belgium and 
Mexico announced that they would not '’Ote for 
either the Partition Plan or the proposal to estab- 
lish Palestine as an independent unitary state. The 
representative of Yugoslavia once again adtoated 
the adoption of the UNSCOP minority plan for a 
federal state. Tire representative of Colombia 
stated that he would vote for the first of the 
three draft resolutions proposed by Sub-Committee 
2, i e., the one which would invite the International 
Court of Justice to provide an advisory opinion 
on several legal aspects of the Palestine question 
The representative of France announced 1^^ 
would vote for the referral of one of th^ 
questions listed in draft Resolution I to die Inter- 
national Court of Justice (i.e., whether the United 
Nations, or any of its Member States, is competent 
to enforce or recommend the enforcement of any 
proposal concerning the constitution future 
government of Palestine, in particular, aoy 
of partition which is contrary to the wishes, or 
adopted without the consent, of the inhabitants of 
Palestine). 

Tlie representatives of Canada, Poland, Uruguay, 
Sweden, New Zealand, United States, Penmark 
China, Chile, Bolivia, Dominican Republic, 
U55Jl_ and Guatemala announced iheiF sup^rt 
for the Plan of Partition with Economic Uniofl, 
without necessarily subscribing to every detail 
thereof. Several representatives, notably those of 
New Zealand, Canada and Denmark, expressed 
doubts concerning the provisions for implctDcm- 
ing the Partition Plan, emphasizing the crucial 
importance of implementation provisions- lo S®ri- 
eral, however, these representatives held rbar the 
Partition Plan, although not a perfect solution of 
the Palestine question, represented the most 
equitable solution attainable under the circum- 
stances. Suppon of the Partition Plan was also 
expressed by the representative of the Jewish 
Agency, who declared, however, that the Plan 
entail^ heavy sacrifices for the Jewish people. 

b. Recommendations of the ad hoc 
Committee 

Voting on the recommendations occupied the 
ad boe Committee during its 32ad meeting on 
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November 24, its 33rd on November 25 and its 
34th and final meeting on November 25, 1947. 

’ First to be put to the vote were the three draft 
resolutions submitted .by Sub-Committee 2. 

Draft Resolution I, providing for the reference 
to the International Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion concerning eight legal questions connected 
with or arising out of the Palestine problem, was 
voted on in two parts. The first, comprising ques- 
tions 1 to 7 inclusive, was rejected by a vote of 
25 to 18, with 11 abstentions. The second, com- 
prising the last question, was rejeaed by a vote 
of 21 to 20, with 13 abstentions. 

Draft Resolution II dealing with Jewish refugees 
and displaced persons was put to the vote para- 
graph by paragraph. Paragraphs 1, 2, 5 and 9 of 
the preamble, as well as the first two paragraphs of 
the operative part were adopted, the others re- 
jeaed. The modified draft resolution as a whole 
received 16 votes in favor, 16 against, with 26 
abstentions, and the Committee decided, in view 
of this result, to include the cez^ of the modified 
draft resoludon verbatim in its report to the 
General Assembly. 

Draft Resolution III of Sub-Committee 2 (deal* 
ing with the establishment of an Independent, uni- 
tary State of Palestine) was rejeaed by a vote of 
29 to 12, with 14 abstentions. 

The Committee then turned to the recommenda- 
tions of Sub-Committee 1. After voting on the 
amendments, the Comnuttee, during its 34th meet- 
ing, on November 25, 1947, voted on the amended 
draft resolution embodying the Plan of Partition 
with Economic Union. The draft resolution was 
adopted by a voce of 25 to 13, with 17 absten- 
tions.^®* 

Before this vote, the representative of New 
Zealand announced that he would abstain, without 
prejudice to the vote he might cast in the General 
Assembly, because he regarded the implementation 
provisions as inadequate. He urged, as a duty which 
the Umted Nations owed to itself as well as to 
Arabs and Jews, that all Members, particularly the 
big Powers, pledge at the current Assembly tlut, if 
bloodshed and upheaval broke out in Palestine, a 
united effort to suppress it would be made by 
means of an international force to which all would 
contribute in proportionate strength. 

The delegations of Syria, Iraq and Egypt pro- 
tested against the partition resolution as being un- 
just, impraaical, against the Charter and a threat 
to peace. The representative of Egypt reserved the 
right of his Government to consider the resolution 
null and void. 

The report of the ad hoc Committee on the 


Palestinian Question (A/516) was then forwarded 
to the General Assembly for its consideration. 

i. General Assembly Adopts 

Recommendations of ad hoc Committee 

The recommendations of the ad hoc Committee 
on the Palestinian Question (A/516) were con- 
sidered by the General Assembly at the 124th to 
I28th plenary meetings, from November 26 to 29, 
1947. 

The Plan of Partition with Economic Union, in 
the form recommended by the ad hoc Committee, 
was supported, often with certain misgivings con- 
cerning particular aspects (e.g., the provisions for 
the Plan’s implementation), by the representatives 
of Sweden, Canada, Brazil, United States, Poland, 
Uruguay, Netherlands, New Zealand, U.S.SJL, Bel- 
gium and Guatemala. The Plan was opposed, on 
the gmunds that it violated the Charter and the 
principle of the right of self-determination of the 
Palestine population, by the representatives of the 
Philippines, Yemen, Greece, Iran, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, Haiti, Pakistan, Cuba and 
Iraq. 

Representatives of $e%'eral other Members de- 
clared themselves equally dissatisfied with the Par- 
tition Plan and with the rival plan for a unitary 
Palestine. Those who under these circumstances 
announced that they would abstain from voting 
w'ere the representatives of China and Ethiopia. 

During the 127tb meeting on November 28, the 
representative of Colombia submined a draft reso- 
lution (A/518) which provided that a decision 
on the Palestine question be deferred and that the 
matter be referred back to the ad hoc Committee 
for further efforts at producing a solution accept- 
able to both Arabs and Jews. At the same meeting, 
the representative of France proposed a 24-hotir 
adjournment to permit a lasc-minuce effort at con- 
ciliating Arabs and Jews and at arriving at an 
agreed solution of the Palestine problem. The 
French motion was supported by the representatives 
of Denmark and Luxembourg, and opposed by 
chose of Colombia and Poland. It was approved by 
the Assembly by a vote of 25 to 15, with 10 absten- 
tions, and, consequently, the Assembly thereupon 
adjourned for 24 hours. 

Following this 24-hour adjournment, the repre- 
sentative of Lebanon, at the 128th plenary meeting 
on November 29, 1947, deploring that since the 
begirming of the discussions "no demarche was 
attempted with the Arab delegations and no at- 

“^eep.241. 

“For text, see pp. 247-56. 
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tempt was' made to find any conciliaticui fior- 
moia . . until the representatives of France and 
Colombia had intervened during the preceding 
plenary meeting, assured the Assembly that the 
Arab States had been and tvere always ready to 
listen to and study "any conciliatory formula sus- 
ceptible of providing a reasonable and just solution 
of the Palestine question". They would have been 
happy to present a detailed plan embodying such 
a formula, but time had been lacking to do so be- 
tween the present and the preceding plenary meet- 
ing, Nevertheless, the Arab States were in position 
to submit the “general principles whidi ought to 
serve as a basis for a compromise formula*’, namely: 

"Principle number one- A federal iodepeodeor state 
shall be set up la PaJestiae not later thaa I August 1948. 

"Prtiictple number two' The goveroment of the in- 
dependent state of Palestine shall be constituted on a 
federal basis and shall comprise a federal govetnmeat and 
cantonal goveriuneots of Jewish and Arab cantons. 

"principle number three: The delimicatioa of the can- 
tons shall be efiectcd -with a view to leaving as few Arab 
or Jewish minorities as possible in each canton. 

"Principle number four; The population of Palestine 
shall elect b; duect uoivenal suffrage a Constituent As- 
semblf which shall draft the future conscicucion of the 
federal state of Palestine. The Conscicuent Assembljr 
comprise all the elements of the population in propor- 
tion to the number of their cespeahe citizens. 

"Principle number five; The Constituent Assemblf, to 
defining ^e powers of the federal sute of Palestine, as 
well as the powers of the judicial and legisUuve organs, 
in defining the funaions of the cantonal governments, 
and in defining the relationships between the cantonal 
governments and the federal state, wiU he guided by the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States of 
America, as well as the consticutions of the individual 
states of the United States of America. 

"Principle number sixi Among other necessary and 
essential provisions, the constitution shall provide for 
the proteaion of the Holy Places, freedom of access, 
visit and worship, in accordance with the j/atus quo, 
as w^ as the safeguarding of the rights o£ religious 
establishments of all nationalities which are sow found 
in Palestine." 

In formulating these suggestions, the Arab States, 
the representative of Lebanon said, did not wish to 
exclude any suggestion or proposal which might be 
submitted by other delegations and which might 
be calculated to conciliate the points of view of 
Jews and Arabs. 

The statement that no attempt at conciliation 
had been made was challenged fay the tepresenta- 
tive of Iceland, who had been the Rapporteur of 
the ad hoc Committee. He recalled the efforts by 
the ad hoc Committee’s Conciliation Group, adding 
that, as previously reported, these efforts had been 
doomed to failure in view of the vast gap between 
the contending parties. 

The representative of the United States declared 


that the suggestions outlined by the tepcesetuadve 
of Lebanon coincided very largely with the plan 
recommended in the UNSCOP minority report, a 
plan which the ad hoc Committee had xejeaed. He 
moved that the recommendations of the ad hoc 
Committee be put to the vote immediately. 

The representative of Iran submitted a draft 
resolution calling for a delay until January 15, 
1948, in the deliberations of the Assembly on the 
Palestine question to enable the ad hoc Committee 
to reconvene and to study the matter further. The 
representative of Syria declared that the Chairman 
of the ad hoc Committee, in his capacity as Chair- 
man of the Conciliation Group, had tequestel the 
chief of the Saudi Arabian delegation to make 
arrangements for consultations with the chief of 
the United States delegation to see if conciliation 
were possible. The representative of Syria further 
declared that the chief of the Saudi Arabian delega- 
tion had immediately notified the Chairman of the 
Conciliation Group of its readiness to accept this 
suggestion, but had never received an answer. Not 
had another approach been made for such consulta- 
tions to any of the delegations most directly con- 
cerned Therefore, he maintained, the ad hoc 
Comminee bad not fulfilled its duties. 

The representative of the U.S.SJL opposed 
proposal of the representative of Lebanon, and sug- 
gested that a vote be taken promptly on tlte cecom- 
mendattons of the ad hoc Committee. 

The President ruled that the recommendations 
of the ad hoe Committee must be voted on before 
the Iranian proposal could be put to the vote. 

The representative of Lebanon said he wished to 
call the Assembly’s attention to the fact th^ 
twelve general recommendations of UNSCOP"^® 
had not been voted on in the ad hoc Committee. 
He therefore suggested that this be done now, 
before a vote was taken on the Plan of Partition 
with Economic Uniom The President ruled that 
these twelve recommendations had been a matter 
for the ad hoc Committee, and not for de General 
Assembly. He then submitted the report of the ad 
hoc Committee (A/516) to a roll-c^ vote. 

The result of the vote was as follows: 

lo favor: Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 

russiaa S.S.R,, Canada, Costarica, Czech^ 
Slovakia, Deumack, Domloicaa Re^blic, 
Ecuador, France, Guatem^, Haiti, 
land, Liberia, Luxembourg, Netherlands. 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Polani 
Sweden, Ukrainian SLS-R., Union of South 
Africa, U.S,S R., United Suks of America, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. 

“^Sep Section b (2) (i), pp. 22S1-30. 
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Agaliut: A/ghaoistaa, Cuba, Egypt. Greece, lodU. 

Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Sau<U 
Arabia, Syria, Turkey, Yemen, 

Abstained: Argentina, Chile, China, Colombia, Q 
Salvador, Pthiopia, Honduras, Mexico, 
United Kingdom, Yugoslavia. 

The report, including the Plan of Partition with 
Economic Union, was therefore adopted by a vote 
of 33 to 13, with 10 abstentions (see below). 
Following the vote, the representative of the 
United Kingdom pointed out that a number 
of details connected with the application of the 
resolution just adopted would closely affect his Gov- 
ernment. He expressed the hope that the United 
Nations Commission (envisaged in the resolution) 
would communicate with his Government in order 
that arrangements might be agreed upon for the 
arrival of the Commission in Palestine and for the 
co-ordination of its plans with those of the Manda- 
tory Power for the withdrawal of British adminis- 
tration and British military forces. Earlier, the 
representative of the United Kingdom had reaf- 
fimed the policy of his Government as outlined 
before the beginning of the general debate in the 
ad hoc Committee, and had iea£rmed chat, subjea 
to the limitations of that policy, the Government 
of the Uxiited Kingdom would not obstruct the 
implementation of the Partition Plan. 

Also, following the adoption of the resolution on 
Partition, the representatives of Saudi Arabia, 
Pakistan, Iraq, Syria and Yemen denounced the 
Partition Plan as being ancI-Charter, illegal and 
immoral, and declared that their respeaive Govern- 
ments, regarding the resolution embodying the 
plan as a recommendation (rather than a binding 
decision), would not feel boimd by ic 

The President then proposed, and the Assembly 
endorsed, the following Members for membership 
on the United Nations Palestine Commission: 
Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, Denmariq Panama and the 
Philippines. 

On the proposal of the representative of Sweden, 
acting for the Rapporteur of the Fifth (Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary) Committee, the Assembly 
completed work on the Palestine aspect of the 
agenda of the second session by adopting the fol- 
lowing resolution (181(1I)B): 

"The General Asiembly 

"Authorizes the Secretary-General to draw from the 
Wotking Capital Fund a sum not to exceed $2,000^000 
for the purposes set forth in the last paragraph of the 
resolution on the future govetoment of Palestiae." 


j . Text of Resolution Adopted by the 
General Assembly on the Future 
Government of Palestine 

The text of the resolution (181 (II) A) on the 
Future Government of Palestine, as adopted by the 
General Assembly at the 128th plenary meeting on 
November 29, 1947, reads as follows: 

''the General Assembly, 

"Hating met ja special session at the request of the 
mandatory Potter to constitute and instruct a special 
committee to prepare for the consideration of the ques- 
tion of the future government of Palestine at the second 
regular session; 

"Hating constituted a Special Committee and instructed 
it to investigate all questions and issues relevant to the 
problem of Palestine, and to ptepaxe proposals for the 
solutioa of the problem, and 

"Hating teeeiied and examined the report of the 
Special Committee (document A/3S4) including a num- 
ber of unanimous recommendations and a plan of parti- 
tion with economic union approved by the majority of 
the Special Committee, 

"Considers that the present situation m Palestiae Is 
one which is likely to impair the general welfare and 
friendly relations among nations; 

"Taiet note of the declaration by the mandatory 
Power that it plaru to complete its evacuation of Pales- 
tine by 1 August 1948; 

"Recommends to the United Kingdom, as the manda- 
toiy Power for Palestine, and to all other Members of 
the United Nations the adoption and implementation, 
with regard to the future government of Palestine, of the 
Plan of Partition with Economic Umon set out below; 
"Requests that 

“(tf) The Security Council take the necessary 
measures as provided for m the plan for its imple- 
mentation; 

"(^) The Security Council consider, if circum- 
stances during the transitional period requite such 
consideration, whether the situation in Palestine con- 
stitutes a threat to the peace. If it decides that such 
a threat exists, and in order to maintain international 
peace and security, the Security Council should sup- 
plement the authorization of the General Assembly 
by taking measures, under Articles 39 and 4l of the 
Charter, to empower the United Nations Commission, 
as provided in this resolution, to exercise in Palestine 
the functions which are assigned to it by this resolu- 
tion; 

"{c) The Security Council determine as a threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression, 
in accordance with Article 39 of the Charter, any at- 
tempt to alter by force the settlement envisaged by 
this tesolution; 

**(<f) The Trusteeship Council be informed of the 
responsibilities envisaged for it in this plan; 

"Calls upon the inhabitants of Palestine to take such 
steps as may be necessary on their part to put this plan 
inn> effect; 

"Appeals to all Governments and all peoples to re- 
frain from taking any aaion which might hamper or 
delay the carrying out of these recommendations, and 
"Authorizes the Secretary-General to reimburse travel 
and subsistence expenses of the members of the Commis- 
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sion lefetied to in Part I, Section B, patagtaph 1 bettw, 
on such basis and in such form as he may deteimine 
most appropriate in the circumstances, and to provide ^ 
Commission with the necessary sta5 to assist in carryios 
,out the functions assigned to tlie Commission bf the 
General Assembly." 

PLAN OF PARTITION ECONOMIC UNION 

PART L— FUTURE COKSTllUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE 

A. Termination op Mandate, 

Partition and Independence 

1. The Mandate for Palestine shall terminate as soon 
as possible but in any case not later than I August 1948. 

2. The armed forces of the mandatory Power shall be 
progressively withdrawn from Palestine, the withdrawal 
to be completed as soon as possible but in any case not 
later than 1 August 1948. 

The mandatory Power shall advise the Commission, as 
far in advance as possible, of its intention to terminate 
the Mandate and to evacuate each area 

The mandatory Power shall use its best endeavours 
to ensure that an area situated in the territory of the Jew- 
ish State, iodudiog a seaport and hinterland adequate to 
provide facilities for a substantial umnigratioo, shall be 
evacuated at the earliest possible dace and in any event 
not later than 1 February 1948. 

3. Independent Arab and Jewisli States and the Spe- 
cial International Regime for the City of JerusaJem, set 
forth in part III of this plan, shall come into cxuceoce 
in Palestine two months after the evacuation of the armed 
forces of the mandatory Power has been complered but 
in any case not later than 1 October 1948. The bound- 
aries of the Arab S»te, the Jewish State, and the City 
of Jerusalem shall be described in parts II and III below. 

4 The period between the adoption by the General 
Assembly of its recommendation on the question of 
Palestine and the escablishfflent of the independence of 
the Arab and Jewish States shall be a transitional period. 

B. Steps Preparatory to Independence 

1. A Commission shall be set up consisting of one 
representative of each of five Member States. The Mem- 
bers represented on the Commission shall be elected by 
the General Assembly on as broad a basis, geographically 
and odierwise, as possible. 

2. The administration of Palestine shall, as ibe manda- 
tory Power withdraws its aimed forces, be progressively 
turned over to the Commission, which shall act in con- 
formity with the recommendations of the General As- 
sembly, under the guidance of the Security CounciL 
The mandatory Power shall to the fullest possible extent 
co-ordinate its plans for withdrawal with the plans of 
the Commission to take over and administer areas which 
have been evacuated. 

In the discharge of this administrative responsibility 
the Commission shall have authority to issue necessary 
regulations and take other measures as required- 

The mandatory Power shall not take any action to pre- 
vent, obstruct or delay the implementation by the Com- 
mission of the measures tecommended by the General 
Assembly. 

3. On Its attival in Palestine the Commission shall 
proceed to carry out measures for the escablishment of 
the frontiers of the Arab and Jewish States and the City 


of Jerusalem in accordance with the general lines of the 
recommendations of the General Assembly on the parti- 
tion of Palestine. Nevertheless, the boundaries as de- 
scribed In part II of this plan arc to be modified in such 
a way tiiat village areas as a rule will not be divided by 
state boundaries unless pressing reasons make that neces- 
sary. 

4. The Commission, after consultation with the demo- 
cratic parties and ocher public organizations of the Arab 
and Jewish States, shall select and establish in each 
Sute as rapidly as possible a Provisional Council of 
Government. The activities of both the Arab and Jew- 
ish Provisional Councils of Govercunent shall be car- 
ried out under the general direction of the Commission. 

If by 1 April 1948 a Provisional Council of Govern- 
ment cannot be selected for either of the States, or, if 
selcCTcd, cannot carry out its functions, the Commission 
shall communicate that faa to the Security Council for 
such action with respect to that State as the Security 
Council may deem proper, and to the Secretary-General 
for communication to the hfemberj of the United Na- 
tions. 

5. Subject to the provisions of these recommendations, 
during the transitional period the Provisional Councils of 
Government, acting under the Commission, shall have 
full authority in the areas under their control, including 
authority over matters of immigration and land regula- 
tion. 

6. The Provisional Council of Goveromeot of each 
Sute, acting under the Commission, shall progressively 
receive from the CozombsiOD full responsibility for the 
administration of that Sure in the period between the 
termination of the hlandate and the establishment of 
tbe Sute's Independence. 

7. The Commission shall ioscruct the Provisional 
Councils of Government of both tbe Arab and Jewish 
Suies, after their formation, to proceed to the establish- 
fflcot of administrative organs of goveromeot, central and 
local. 

8- Tbe Provisional Cooncil of Government of each 
State shall, within the shortest time possible, recruit an 
armed militia from the residents of that Sure, su£cient in 
Dumber to maintain internal order and to prevent fioa- 
tier clashes. 

This armed militia in each Sure shall, for operational 
purposes, be tinder the command of Jewish or Atab 
officers resident in that State, but general political and 
military control, indudiog the choice of the militia's 
Hs^ Command, shall be exercised by the Commission. 

9. The Provisional Council of Government of each 
Stam shall, not later than two months after the withdrawal 
of the armed forces of the mandatory Power, bold elec- 
tions to the Constituent Assembly which shall be con- 
ducted on democratic lines. 

The election regulations in each State shall be drawn 
up by the Provisional Council of Government and ap- 
proved by the Commission. Qualified voters for each 
State for this election shall be persons over eighteen 
years of age who are: (.*) Palestinian citizens residing 
in that'State and (i) Arabs and Jews residing in the 
State, although not Palestinian citizens, who, befote 
voting, have signed a notice of intention to become citi- 
zens of such State. 

Arabs and Jews residing in the City of Jerusalem who 
have signed a notice of intention to become citizens, 
the Arabs of die Arab State and the Jews of the Jewbh 
State, shall be entitled to vote in the Arab and Jewish 
States respectively. 



The General 

Women may vote and be elected to the G)nstitucnt 
Assemblies. 

During the transitional period no Jew shall be per- 
mined to establish residence in the area of the proposed 
Arab Sate, and no Arab shall be permitted to csablish 
residence in the area of the proposed Jewish State, except 
by special leave of the Commission. 

10. The Constiment Assembly of each Sate shall 
drafc.a democratic constitution for its Sate and choose a 
provisional government to succeed the Provisional Coun- 
cil of Government appointed by the Commission. The 
constitutions of the Sates shall embody chapters t and 2 
of the Declaration provided for in section C below and 
include huer aha provisions for: 

(a) Esabiishing in each State a legislative body 
elected by universal suffrage and by secret ballot on the 
basis of piopoitional xepiesenation, and an executive 
body responsible to the legislature; 

(b) Settling all international disputes in which the 
Sate may be involved by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and security, and jusiice, 
are not endangered, 

(c) Accepting the obligation of the Sate to refrain 
in Its international relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or politial inde- 
pendence of any Sate, or tn any ociiet manner incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the United Nations; 

(J) Guaranteeing to all persons equal and oon- 
dlscriminatory rights in civil, political, economic and 
religious matters and the enjoyment of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, including freedom of reli^on, 
language speech and publication, education, assembly 
and association; 

(e) Preserving freedom of transit and visit for oU 
residents and citizens of the other Sate in Palestine and 
the Gry of Jerusalem, subject to considerations of national 
security, provided chat each Sate shall control residence 
within lU borders. 

11. The Commission shall appoint a preparatory eco- 
nomic commission of three members to make whatever 
arrangements are possible for economic co-operation, 
with a view to esublishing, as soon as practicable, the 
Economic Union and the Joint Economic Board, as pro- 
vided in section D below. 

12. During the period between the adoption of the 
recommendations on the question of Palestine by the 
General Assembly and the termination of the Mandate, 
the mandatory Power in Palestine shall maiocain full re- 
sponsibility for administration m areas from which it 
Im not withdrawn its armed forces. The Commission 
shall assist the mandatory Power in the carrying out of 
these functions Similarly the mandatory Power shall co- 
operate with the Coenmission in the execution of its 
funaions. 

13. With a view to ensuring that there shall be con- 
tinuity in the functioning of admiaisuative services and 
that, on the withdrawal of the armed forces of the 
mandatory Power, the whole administration shall be in 
charge of the Provisional Councils and the Joint Eco- 
nomic Board, respeaively, acting under the Commlssioo, 
there shall be a progressive uansfer, from the mandatory 
Power to the Commission, of responsibility for all the 
funaions of government, including that of maintaimng 
law and order in the areas from which the forces of the 
mandatory Power have been withdrawn. 

14. The Commission shall be guided in its activities 
by the recommendations of the General Assembly and 
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by such instructions as the Security Council may consider 
necessary to issue. 

The measures uken by the Commission, writhio the 
recommendations of the General Assembly, shall become 
immcdiamly effective unless the Commission has previous- 
ly revived contrary instructions from the Security Coun- 
ciL 

The Commission shall reader periodic monthly prog- 
ress reports, or more frequently if desirable, to the 
Security CouncU. 

15. The Commission shall make its final report to 
the next regular session of the General Assembly and 
CO the Security Council simultaneously. 

C DECLARATIOM 

A declaration shall be made to the United Nations by 
the provisional government of each proposed Sate before 
indepeodence. It shall conuin mler the following 
clauses: 

General Proihion 

The stipulations conulncd in the declaration are rec- 
ognized as fundamental laws of the State and no law, 
regulation or official action shall conflict or interfere 
with these stipulations, nor shall any law, regulation or 
official action prevail over them. 

CtlAPTER 1.— ]fOLY PLACCS, RILICIOUS SU1LOIKC5 AND 

sires 

1. Existing rights m respect of Holy Places and re- 
ligious buildings or sices shall not be denied or impaired. 

2. In so far as Holy Places axe concerned, the liberty 
of access, visit and transit shall be guarost^, in coo- 
formity with ezisung rights, to ail residents and citizens 
of the other Sate and of the Cry of Jerusalem, as well 
as to aliens, without distinaion as to nationality, subject 
to requiremenu of national security, public order and 
decorum. 

Simllaxly, freedom of worship shall be guaranteed in 
conformity with existing righe, subjen to the mainte- 
nance of public order and decorum. 

5. Holy Places and religious buddings or sices shall 
be preserved. No act shall be peimined which may in 
any way impair their sacred charaaer. If at any time 
it appears to the Government that any particular Holy 
Place, religious building or site is in need of urgent re- 
pair, the Government may call upon the commonity or 
communities concerned to carry out such repair. The 
Government may carry it out itself at the expense of the 
community or communities concerned if no action is 
taken within a reasonable time. 

4. No taxation shall be levied in respect of any Holy 
Place, religious building or site which was exempt from 
taxation on the date of the creation of the Sate. 

No change in the incidence of such taxation shall be 
made which would either discriminate between the 
ownen ot occupiers of Holy Places, religious buildings 
or sites, or would place such owners or occupiers in a 
position less favourable in relation to the general inci- 
dence of taxation than existed at the time of the adoption 
of the Assembly’s recommendations. 

5. 1110 Governor of the City of Jerusalem shall have 
the right to deteimioe whether the provisions of the 
Constitution of the Sate in relation to Holy Places, re- 
I'lgious Imildiogs and sites within the borders of the 
Sate and the religious rights appertaining thereto, are 
being properly applied and respected, and to make de- 
cisions on the basis of existing rights in cases of disputes 
^ich may arise between the different religious com- 
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munities or the rites of a religious coinmuniff with re- 
spect to such places, buildings and sites. He shall re- 
ceive full co-opeiation and such privileges and im- 
munities as are necessary for the exercise of h» functions 
in the State. 

CHAPTER 2. — RELIGIOUS AJ^D MINORITY RIGHTS 

1. Freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all 
forms of worship, subject only to the roamtcnance of 
public order and mocals, shall be ensured to all. 

2. No discrimioadoa of any kind shall be made be- 
tween the inhabitants on the ground ol race, religion, lan- 
guage or sex. 

3. All persons within the jurisdiction of the State shall 
be entitled to equal protection of the law. 

4. The family law and pecsooal status of the vatioos 
minorities and their religious interests, including endow- 
ments, shall be respected. 

5. Except as may he required foe the maintenance 
of public order and good government, no measure shall 
be taken to obstruct or interfere with the enterprise of 
religious or chatitable bodies of all faiths or to dis- 
criminate against any representative or member of these 
bodies on the ground of hu religion or natioculity. 

6. The State shall ensure adequate primary and 
secondary education for the Arab and Jewish minority, 
respectively, in its own language and us cultural tradi- 
tions. 

The right of each coauauairy co maintain its own 
schools for the education of us own members lo iu own 
language, while confoteniag to such educational requite- 
ments of a general nature as the State may impose, shall 
not be denied or unpaired. Foreign educational isublish- 
ments shall continue theit activity on the basis of theit 
existing rights, 

7. No restriction shall be imposed on the free use by 
any citizen of the State of any language in ptivate iotei- 
course, in commerce, m religion, in the Press or in publi- 
cations of any kind, or at public meetings.^ 

8. No expioptiatioa of land owned by ao Arab in 
the Jewish State (by a Jew in the Arab State)*" shall 
be allowed except for public purposes. In all cases of 
exptoptiation full compensation as fixed by the Supteme 
Court shall be paid previous to dispossession. 

CHAPTER 3 CITIZENSHIP. INTERNATIONAI- CONVEN- 

TIONS AND FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 

1. Cttiienshtp. Palestinian citizens residing in Pal- 
estine outside the City of Jenisalem, as well as Arabs 
and Jews who, not holding Palestinian atizcnship, re- 
side in Palestine outside the City of Jerusalem shall, upon 
the tecognitlon of independence, become dtizens of the 
State in which they are resident and enjoy full civil and 
political rights. Persons over the age of eigbieeo yean 
may opt. Within one year from die date of cecognitioa of 
independence of the State in which they reside, for citi- 
zenship of the other State, providing that po Arab resid- 
ing in the area of the proposed Atab State shall have the 
right to opt for citizenship in the proposed Jewish Sate 
and no Jews residing in Ae proposed Jewish Sate shall 
have the right to opt for cuizeaship in the proposed 
Atab State. The exercise of this right of option will be 
taken to include the wives and children under ei^reen 
years of age of persons so opting. 

Arabs residing in the area of the proposed Jewish 
State and Jews residing in the area of die proposed Arab 
Slate who have signed a notice of intention to opt for 


cituensbip of the other State shall be eligible to vote in 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly of that Stau, 
but not in the elections to the Constituent Assembly of 
the Sate in which they reside. 

2. Internationul eoiitertfioits. (a) The Sate shall be 
bound by all the intctnational agreements and coastn- 
tions, both general and special, to which Palestine has 
become a party. Subject to any right of denunciation 
provided for therein, such agreements and conventions 
shall be respeaed by the Sate throughout the period for 
which they were concluded. 

(b) Any dispute abenat the appiiubility and contin- 
ued validity of international conventions or treaties signed 
or adhered to by the mandatory Power on behalf of Pal- 
estine shall be referred to the Internatiotial Court of 
Justice in accordance with the provisions of the Soruce 
of the Court 

3. FstuiKuI obUsatfons. {a) The Sate shall respect 
and fulfil all fioaocial obligations of whatever nature 
assumed on behalf of Palestine by the mandatory Power 
during the exercise of the Mandate and recognized by 
the Sute. This provision includes the right of public 
sers-afits to pensions, compensation or gratuities. 

(4) These obligations shall be fulfilled through par- 
ticipation in the Joint Economic Board in respea of 
those obligations applicable to Palestine as a whole, and 
individually in respea of those applicable m, and fairly 
apportiooable ben, ecu, the Sates. 

(e) A Court of Gaims, affiliated with the Jobe 
QOffliC Board, and composed of one member appoloced by 
the United Nations, one representative of the United 
Kingdom and one represenutive of the Sate conceined, 
should be esublished. Any dispute betweefl the United 
Kingdom and the Sate tespectiog clauns not recognized 
by the latter should be referred to that Court. 

(d) Commercial concessions granted in respect of uy 
part of Palestine prior to the adoption of the resolution 
by the General Assembly shall continue to he valid ^ 
cording to their terms, unless modified by sgteemiat be- 
tween the concession holder and the Sate. 

CHATTER 4. — ^NUSCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

1. The provisions of chapters 1 and 2 of the dedaia- 
tion shall be under the giarantee of the United Nations, 
and no modifications shall be made in them without the 
assent of the General Assembly of the United Natbns. 
Any Member of the United Nations shall have the right 
to bring to the attention of the General Assembly any 
infraction or danger of infraction of any of these stipula- 
tions, and the General Assembly may thereupon make 
such recommendations as it may deem proper in the cir- 
cumstances. 

2. Any dispute relating to the application or the in- 
terpreation of this declaration shall be referred, at the 
request trf either party, to the International Court of Ji^* 
dee, unless the parties agree to another mode of settle- 
ment. 


“"Ihe foUowi^ stipulation shall be added to the d_e^ 
Uation concerning the Jewish State: "In the Jewish 
Sate adequate facilities shall be given to Arabic-speaki^S 
citizens for the use of their language, either orally or w 
wtituig, in the leglslanite, before the Courts and in the 
administration.*’ [Footnote in original document] 

**Tn the declaration concerning the Arab Sate, the 
wonfa "by an Arab in the Jewish Sate" should be re- 
plaoxl by the words "by a Jew in the Arab Safe”, [toot’ 
note in original document] 
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D. ECONO^aC UNION AND TRANSH* 

1. The Provuional CouDcil of GovernineQt of each 
State shall enter into an undertaking with respect to Eco* 
nomic Union and TtansiL This undertaking shall be 
drafted by the Commission provided for in section B. 
paragraph 1, utilizing to the greatest possible extent the 
advice and co-operation of representative organizations 
and bodies from each of the proposed States. It shall 
contain provisions to establish the Economic Union of 
Palestine and provide for other matters of common inter- 
est. If by 1 April 1948 the Provisional Councils of Gov- 
ernment have not entered into the undertaking, the under- 
taking shall be put into force by the Commission. 

Ube Economic Union of Paleitint 

2. The objectives of the Economic Union of Palestine 
shall be: 

{a) A customs union; 

{b) A joint currency system providing for a single 
foreign exchange rate; 

(c) Operation in the common interest on a noo-dis- 
criminatory basis of railways; inter-State highways; postal, 
telephone and telegraphic services, and ports and airports 
involved in international trade and commerce; 

(d) Joint economic development, especially in respect 
of irrigation, land reclamation and soil conservation; 

(«) Access for both States and for the City of Jerusa- 
lem on a noa-disctiminatory basis to water and power 
facdities. 

3. There shall be esublished a Joint Economic Board, 
which shall consist of three represenutives of each of 
the two States and three foreign members appointed by 
the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 
The foreign members shall be appointed in the first in- 
stance for a term of three years; they shall serve as indi- 
viduals and not as represenutives of Sutes. 

4. The functions of the Joint Economic Board shall 
be to implement either directly or by delegation the meas- 
ures necessary to realize the objectives of the Economic 
Union. It shall have all powers of organization and ad- 
ministration necessary to fulfil its functions. 

3. The Sutes shall bind themselves to put into effect 
the decisions of the Joint Economic Board. The Board's 
decisions shall be uken by a majority voce. 

6. In the event of failure of a Sute to cake the neces- 
sary action the Board may, by a voce of six members, de- 
cide to withhold an appropriate ponion of chat part of 
the customs revenue to which the State in question is 
entitled under the Economic Union. Should the State 
persist in lu failure to co-operate, the Board may decide 
by a simple majority vote upon such further sanctions, 
including disposition of funds which it has withheld, as 
it may deem appropriate. 

7. In relation to economic development, the func- 
tions of the Board shall be the planning, investigation 
and encouragement of joint development projects, but it 
shall not undeiuke such projects except with the assent 
of both Sutes and the City of Jerusalem, in the event 
that Jerusalem is directly involved in the development 
pxojea. 

8. In regard to the joint currency system the curren- 
cies circulating in the two States and the City of Jerusa- 
lem shall be issued under the authority of the Joint 
Economic Board, which shall be the sole issuing author- 
ity and which shall determine the reserves to be held 
against such currencies. 

9. So far as is consistent with paragraph 2 (fi) above. 


each Sute may operate its own central bank, control its 
own fiscal and credit policy, its foreign exchange receipts 
and expenditures, the grant of import licenses, and may 
conduct international financial operations on its own faith 
and credit. During the first two years after the termina- 
tion of the Mandate, the Joint Economic Board shall have 
the authority to take such measures as may be necessary 
to ensure that — to the extent that the total foreign ex- 
change revenues of the two Sutes from the expon of 
goods and services permit, and provided that each Sute 
takes appropriate measures to conserve its own foreign 
exchange resources — each Sure shall have available, in 
any twelve months’ period, foreign exchange sufficient to 
assure the supply of quantities of imported goods and 
services for consumption in iu territory equivalent to 
the quaadties of such goods and services consumed in 
that territory in the twelve months' period ending 31 
December 1947. 

10. All economic authority not specifically vested in 
the Joint Economic Board is reserved to each Sute. 

11. There shall be a common customs tariff with com- 
plete freedom of trade between the Sutes, and between 
the Sutes and the City of Jerusalem. 

12. The uriff schedules shall be drawn up by a Tariff 
Commission, consisting of represenutives of each of the 
Sutes in equal numbers, and shall be submitted to the 
Joint Economic Board for approval by a majority vote. 
In case of disagreement in the Tariff Commission, the 
Joint Economic Board shall arbitrate the points of dif- 
ference. In the event that the Tariff Commission fails to 
draw up any schedule by a date to be fixed, the Joint 
Economic Board shall determine the tariff schedule. 

13. The following items shall be a first charge on the 
customs and other common revenue of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Board: 

(j) The expenses of the emtoms service and of the 
operation of the joint services; 

(by The adfflioisuative expenses of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Board; 

(e) The financial obligations of the Administration of 
Palestine consisting of: 

(i) The service of the outsunding public debt; 

(ii) The cost of superaoDuation benefits, now being 
paid or falling due in the future, in accordance with the 
rules and to the extent esublished by paragraph 3 of 
chapter 3 above. 

14. After these obligations have been met in full, the 
surplus revenue from the customs and other common 
services shall be divided in the following manner: not 
less than 5 per cent and not more than 10 per cent to the 
Oty of Jerusalem; the residue shall be allocated to each 
Sute by the Joint Economic Board equiubly, with the 
objeaive of maintaining a sufficient and suiuble level of 
government and social services in each State, except that 
the share of ciihet Sute shall not exceed the amount of 
that State's contribution to the revenues of the Economic 
Union by more than approximately four million pounds 
in any year. The amount granted may be adjusted by the 
Board according to the price le.vel in relation to the 
prices prevailing at the time of the establishment of the 
Union. After five years, the principles of the distribution 
of the joint revenues may be revised by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Board on a basis of equity. 

15. All international conventions and treaties affeaing 
customs tariff rates, and those communications services 
under the jurisdiction of the Joint Economic Board, shall 
lie entered into by both Sutes. In these matters, the two 
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States shall he bound to act la accordance with die snajot- 
ity vote of the Joint Economic Board. 

16. The Joint Economic Board shall endeavour to 
secure for Palestine’s exports fair and equal access to 
world markets. 

17. All enterprises operated bp the Joint Economic 
Board shall pay fair -wages on a unifoim basis. 

freedom of transit and visit 

18. The undertaking shall cantata provisions preserv- 
ing freedom of transit and visit for all residents or atl- 
zens of both States and of the City of Jerusalem, subject 
to security considerations, provided that each State and 
the City shall control residence within its borders. 

Termination, modification and interpretation of the 
undertaking 

19. The undertaking and any treaty issuing tfieteftom 
shall remain m force for a period of ten years It shall 
continue in force until notice of termloacion, to take ef- 
fect two years theteaftct, is given by either of the patties. 

20. During tbe initial ten-year period, the undertaking 
and any treaty issuing therefrom may not be modihed 
except by consent of both parties and with the approval 
of the General Assembly. 

21. Any dispute relating to the application or the in- 
terptetatioQ of the undertaking and any treaty issuing 
therefrom shall be referred, at the request of either patty, 
to the Intetuational Couit of Justice, unless the patties 
agree to another mode of settlement. 

E. Assets 

1. The movable asseu of the Administcation of Pal- 
estine shall be allocated to the Arab and Jewish Sutes 
and the City of Jerusalem on an equitable basis. Alloca- 
tions should be made by the United Nations Gimmission 
referred to la section B, paragraph 1, above. Immovable 
assets shall become the property of the government of the 
territory in which they are situated. 

2. During the period between the appointment of the 
United Nations Commission and the teimlnation of the 
Mandate, the.mandaeocy Power shall, except iu tcspect 
of ordinary operations, consult with the Commission on 
any measure which it may contemplate involving the 
liquidation, disposal or encumbering of the assets of the 
Palestine Government, such as tlie accumulated treasury 
surplus, the proceeds of Government bond issues. State 
lands or any other asset. 

F. Admission to Membership in the 
United Nations 

When the independence of either the Arab or the 
Jewish State as envisaged in this plan has become effec- 
tive and the declatacion and undertaking, as envisaged in 
this plan, have been signed by either of them, sympa- 
thetic consideration should be given to its application for 
admission to membership in the United Nations in ac- 
cordance with Article 4 of the Chatter of the United 
Nations. 

PART II^B0UNDAR1ES“ 

A. The Arab State 

The area of the Arab State in Western Galilee U 
bounded on the west by the Mediterranean and on the 
north by the frontier of the Lebanon from Ras eo Naqnra 


lo a point north of Saliha. From there the boundary pro- 
ceeds southwards, leaving the built-up area of Saliha la 
the Arab State, to join the southernmost point of this 
village. Thence it follows the western boundary line of 
the villages of 'Alma, Rihaniya and Teitaba, thence fol- 
lowing the northern boundary line of Meirun village to 
join Ae Acce-S^ad sub-distiict boundary line- It follows 
this line to a point west of Es Sammii'i village and joins 
it again at the northernmost point of Farradiya. Thence 
it follows the sub-district boundary Hoe to the Acre- 
Safad main road. From here it follows the western 
boundary of Kafr Tnan village until it reaches the 
Tiberlas-Acre sub-district boundary line, passing to the 
west of the junction of the Acre-Safad and Lubiya-Kafr 
Tnan roads. From the south-west corner of Kaff Tnan 
Village the boundary line follows the western boundary 
of the Tit^rias sub-district to a point close to the bound- 
ary line between the villages of Maghar and Eilabun, 
thence bulging out to the west to include as much of 
the eastern part of the plain of Batmf as is necessary for 
the tesetvoii proposed by the Jewish Agency for the 
ufigation of lands to the south and east. 

The boundary rejoins the Tiberias sub-district bound- 
ary ac a point on the Natateth-Tiberias road south-east 
of the built-up area of Tur’an; thence it rum southwards, 
at first following the sub-district boundaiT and then 
passing between the Kadootie Agcicultutal School and 
Mount Tabor, to a poiot doe south at the base of Mount 
Tabor. From here it runs due west, parallel to the hori- 
zontal grid line 250, to the north-east corner of the vil- 
lage lands of Tel Adashim. It then runs to the north-west 
comet of these lands, when it turns south and west so 
as to include in the Arab State tbe sources of the N^* 
reth water supply in Yafa village. On reaching Gianeiger 
it follows the eastern, nonbeia and western boundaties 
of tbe lands of this village to their south-west corner, 
whence it proceeds in a straight line to a point on the 
Haifa-Afula railway on the boundary between the vil- 
lages of Sarid and El MujeidiL This is the point of in- 
tersection. 

The south-westcrn boundary of the area of the Arab 
State in Galilee takes a line from this point, passing 
northwards along the eastern boundaries of Sarid and 
Gevat to the north-eastern corner of NahaJal, proceeding 
thence across the land of Kefar ha Horesh fo a central 
point on the southern boundary of the village of 'Hut, 
theuce westwards along that village boundary to the east- 
ern boundary of Beit Lahm, thence northwards and 
north eastwards along its western boundary to the north- 
eastern corner of Waldheim and thence north-westwards 
across die village lands of Shafa *Amr to the south- 
eastern corner of Ramac Yohanan. From here it runs due 
north-north east to a point on the Shafa 'Amr-Haifa road, 
west of as j-iwetioa wnh she road to VBdlin. From tbfite 
it proceeds north-east to a point on the southern bound- 
ary of I'Billin situated to the west of the rBiilln-Birwa 
road. Thence along that boundary to its v^estetnmost 
poin^ whence It turns to the north, follows across the 
village land of Tamra to the north-westerniflost corner 
and along the western boundary of Julis until if reaches 
the Acrc-Safad road. It then runs westwards along the 
southern side of the Safad-Acre road to the Galdec-Hada 

**rhe boundary lines described in part II af® indlcal^ 
in Annex A [following p. 236 in the present Yearbook]. 
The base map used in marking and describing th<s 
boundary is "Palestine 1:250,000" published by tbe Sur- 
vejf of Palestine, 1946. (Footnote in original document} 
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Disuirt boundary, from which point it follows that 
boundary to the sea. 

The boundary of the hill country of Samaria and 
Judea starts on the Jordan River at the Wadi Malih 
south-east of Belsan and runs due west to meet the Beisan- 
Jeticho toad and then follows the western side of that 
road in a north-westerly direction to the junction of the 
boundaries of the sub^istricts of Beisan, Nablus, and 
Jenin. From that ]?oiat it follows the Nablus-Jenin sub- 
district boundary westwards for a distance of about three 
kilometres and then turns north-westwards, passing to the 
.east of the built-up areas of the villages of Jalbun and 
Faqqu'a, to the boundary of the sub-disuicts of Jentn 
and Beisan at a point north-east of Nuris. Thence it 
proceeds hist north-westwards to a point due north of 
the built-up area of Zir'in and then westwards to the 
Afula-Jenin railway, thence north-westwards along the 
district boundary line to the point of Intersection on the 
He}az railway. From here the boundary runs south- 
westwards, including the built-up area and some of the 
land of the village of Kh.Lid in the Arab State to cross 
the Haifa-Jemn road at a point on the district boundary 
between Haifa and Samaria west of £1 hfami. It follows 
this boundary to the southernmost point of the village 
of £1 ButeunaL From here it follows the nonhem a^ 
eastern boundaries of the village of At'ata, reioioing the 
Haifa-Samaria dlstria boundary at Wadi'Aca, and thence 
proceeding soutb-aouth-westwatds in an approiltnately 
straight line j'oining up with the western boundary of 
Qaqun to a point east of the railway line on the eastern 
iMundary of Qaqun village. From here it runs along (be 
railway line some distance to the east of it to a point jast 
east of the Tulkarm railway station. Thence the bound- 
ary follows a line half-way between the railway and the 
Tulkarm-Qalqdiya-Jaljuliya and Ras el Em road to a 
point just east of Ras el £io station, whence it proceeds 
along the railway some disunce to the east of it to the 
-point on the railw-ay line south of the junceion of the 
Haifa-Lydda and Beit Nabala lines, whence it proceeds 
along the southern border of Lydda airport to its south- 
west corner, thence in a south-westerly direaion to a point 
just west of the bude-up area of Sarafaod el 'Amar, whence 
It turns south, passing just to the west of the built-up 
area of Abu el Fadil to the north-east corner of the 
lands of Beer Ya'Aqov. (The boundary line should be 
so demarcated as to allow direct access from the Arab 
State to the airport.) Thence the boundary line follows 
the western and southern boundaries of Ramie village, 
to the north-east corner of £1 Na'aiu village, thence u a 
straight line to the southernmost point of El Barriya, 
along the eastern boundary of that village and (be south- 
ern boundary of ‘Innaba village. Thence it turns north 
to follow the southern side of the JaSa-Jenisalem road 
until £1 Qubab, whence it follows the road to the bound- 
ary of Abu Sbusba. It runs along the eastern boundaries 
of Abu Shusba, Seidun, Hulda to the southernmost point 
of Hulda, thence westwards in a straight line to the north- 
eastern corner of Umm Kalkha, thence following the 
notthern boundaries of Umm Kalkha, Qazaza and the 
northern and western boundaries of Mukheam to the 
Gaza District boundary and thence runs across the vil- 
lage lands of £1 Mismiya, El Kabira, and Yasut to the 
southern point of intersection, which is midway between 
the built-up areas of Yasur and Batani SharqL 

From the southern point of intersection the boundary 
line runs north-westwards between the villages of Gao 
Yavne and Barqa to the sea at a point half way between 


Nabi Yimis and Mioat el Qila, and south-eastwards to a 
point west of Qascina, whence it turns in a south-westerly 
ditection. passing to the east of the built-up areas of 
Sawa£r, Esh Sharqlya and Ibdis. From the south-east 
corner of Ibdis village it runs to a point south-west of 
the built-up area of Beit 'A5a, crossing the Hcbton-El 
Majdal road j’usc to the west of the built-up area of Iraq 
SuweidaiL Thence it proceeds southwards along the west- 
ern village boundary of El Faluja to the Beersheba sub- 
disukt boundary. It then runs across the tribal lands of 
'Arab cl Jubarat to a point on the boundary between the 
subnlistricts of Beersheba and Hebron north of Kh. 
Khuweilifa, whence it proceeds in a south-westerly direc- 
tion to a point on the Beersheba-Gaza main road two 
kilometres ro the north-west of the town. It then turns 
south-eastwards to reach Wadi Sab' at a point situated 
one kilometre to the west of it. From here it turns north- 
eastwards and proceeds along Wadi Sab' and along the 
Beersheba-Hebron road for a disunce of one kilometre, 
whence it turns eastwards and runs in a straight line to 
Kh. Kuseifa to join the Beetsheba-Hebron sub-distria 
boundary. It then follows the Beersheba-Hebron bound- 
ary eastwards to a point north of Ras ez Zuweira, only 
departing from it so as to cut aaoss the base of the io- 
dcQUtion between vertical grid lines 150 and ll30. 

About five kilometres north-east of Ras ez Zuweira 
it turns north, ezcluding from the Arab State a strip 
along the coast of the Dead Sea not more than seven 
kilometres in depth, as fat as £m Geddi, whence it turns 
due east to ioin the Transjordan frontier in the Dead Sea. 

The Qonhero boundary of the Arab section of the 
coastal plain runs from a point between Minat el Qila 
and Nabi Yunis, passing I^tweeo the built-up areas of 
Gao Yavne and Darqa to the point of intersection. From 
here it turns south-westwards, running across the lands 
of Batani Sbarqi, along the eastern boundary of the lands 
of Beit Daxas and across the lands of Juhs, leaving the 
built-up areas of Batani Sharqi and Julu to the westwards, 
as far as the oo^-west corner of the lands of Beit Tima. 
Thence it runs east of El Jiya across the village lands of 
El Barbara along the eastern boundaries of the villages 
of Beit Jirja, Deir Suneid and Dimra. Prom the south- 
east coiner of Dimra the boundary passes across the lands 
of Beit Hanun, leaving the Jewish lands of Nir-Am to the 
eastwatds. From the south-east coiner of Beit Hanun the 
line runs south-west to a point south of the parallel grid 
line 100. then turns north-west for two kilometres, turn- 
ing again in a south-westerly direction and continuing in 
an almost straight line to the north-west corner of the 
village lands of Kiibet Ikhza'a. From there it follows 
the boundary line of this village to its southernmost 
point. It then runs in a southerly direction along the 
vertical grid line 90 to its junction with the horizontal 
grid line 70. It then turns south-eastwards to Kh. el 
Rubeiba and then proceeds in a southerly direction to a 
pomt known as El Baha, beyond which it crosses the 
Beeisbeba-£i 'Auja main road to the west of Kh. el 
Mushrifa. From there it joins Wadi £1 2^ivatia just to 
the west of £1 Subeica. From there it turns to the north- 
east and then to the south east following this wadi and 
passes to the east of 'Abda to join Wadi Nafkh. It then 
bulges to the south-west along Wadi Nafkh, Wadi 
Ajcim and Wadi Lassan to the point where Wadi Lassan 
crosses the Egyptian frontier. 

The area of the Arab enclave of JaEa consists of that 
part of the town-planning area of jiSz which lies to the 
west of the Jewish quarters lying south of Tel-Aviv, to 
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the west of the contiDuailoo of Henl stieet up to ft$ junc- 
tion with the Jaffa-Jerusalem road, to the south-west of 
the section of the JaSa-Jerusalem road lying south-east 
of that junction, to the west of Miqve Yisrael lands, to 
the nor^-west of Holon local council area, to die north 
of the line linking up the north-west corner of Holon 
with the north-east corner of Bat Yam local council area 
and to the north of Bat Yam local council area. The ques- 
tion of Karton quarter will be decided by the Boundary 
Commission, bearing in mind among other considera- 
tions the desirability of including the smallest possible 
number of its Arab inhabitants and the lar^st possible 
number of its Jewish inhabiunu in the Jewish Sate. 

B. Thh Jewish State 

The north eastern sector of die Jewish State (Eastern 
Galilee) is bounded on the north and west by the leba- 
nese fionuer and on the east by the ftontlets of Syria and 
Transjordan. It includes the whole of the Hula Basin, 
Lake Tiberias, the whole of the Beisan sub-dlsukt, the 
boundary line being extended to the crest of the Gilboa 
mountains and the Wadi Malih. Ftom thete the Jewish 
State extends north-west, following the boundary de- 
scribed in respect of the Arab Sure. 

The Jewish section of the coastal plain extends from a 
point between Minat et Qila and Kabl Yuan in the Gaza 
sub-district and includes the towns of Haifa and Tel-Aviv, 
leaving Jaffa as an enclave of the Arab Sate. The east- 
ern fionuer of the Jewish Sure follows the boundary 
described in respect of the Arab State. 

The Beersheba area comprises the whole of the Beet- 
sheba sub-disttict, including the Negeb and the eastern 
part of the Gaza sub-discrict, but exduding the town of 
Beersheba and those areas described in respect of the 
Arab Sure. It includes also a strip of land along the 
Dead Sea stretching from the Beersheba-Hebron sub- 
district boundary line to Bin Geddi, as described in re- 
spect of the Arab Sate. 

C The Ott of Jerusalem 
T he boundaries of the City of Jerusalem are as defined 
in the recommendations on the City of Jerualem. (See 
Part III, Section 3, below.) 

PART III.— CITY OF JERUSALEM 
A. SPEaAL Reoimb 

The City of Jerusalem shall be esablished as a corf us 
separatum under a special international regime and shall 
be administered by Ae United Nations. The Trusteeship 
Council shall be designated to discharge the responsi- 
bilities of the Adminlstetlng Authority on behalf of the 
United Nations. 

B. Boundaries of the City 
T he Gty of Jerusalem shall include the present mu- 
nicipality of Jerusalem plus the surrounding villages and 
towns, the most eastern of whidi shall be Abu DU; the 
most southern, Bethelehem; the most western, Ein 
(indudmg also the built-up area of Motsa); and the most 
northern Shu-fat, as indicated on the attached sketch-map 
(annex B Ifollowiag p. in the present Yearbos^]). 

C. Statute of the City 
T he Trusteeship Council shall, within five month* 
the approval of the present plan, elaborate and approve a 


detailed Statute of the City which shall conuin inter dit 
the subsuoce of the following provisions: 

1. Government machinery; special objectites. The 
Administering Authority in discharging its administrative 
obligations shall pursue the following special objectives: 

(a) To protect and to preserve the unique spiritual 
and religious interests located in the city of the three 
great monotheistic faiths throughout the world, Christian, 
Jewish and hioslem; to this end to ensure that order and 
peace, and especially religious peace, reigns in Jerusalem; 

(by To foster co-opeation among all the inhabitancs 
of the city in their own interests as well as in order to 
encourage and support the peaceful development of the 
mutual relations between the two Palestinian peoples 
throughout the Holy Land; to promote the security, veil- 
being and any constructive measures of development of 
the residents, having regard to the special circumstances 
and customs of the various peoples and communities. 

2. Governor and aJmintsIrative staff. A Governor of 
the City of Jenisalecx shall be appointed by the Trustee- 
ship Council and shall be responsible to it He shall be 
selected on the basis of special qualifications and with- 
out regard to nationality. He shall not, however, be a 
citizen of either Sate sa Palestine. 

The Governor shall represent the United Nations in 
the City and shall exercise on their behalf all powers of 
admioistraiion. including the conduct of external afiairs. 
He shall be assisted by an administrative staS classed as 
international officers in the meaning of Article 100 of 
the Charter and chosen whenever practicable from die 
residents of the city and of the rest of Palestine on a non- 
disctifflinacory basis. A deuiled plan for the organization 
of the administration of the city shall be submitted by 
the Governor to the Trusteeship Council and duly ap- 
proved by it. 

b. Loeal autonomy, (a) The existing local autono- 
mous uniu in the territory of the cicy (villages, townships 
and municipalities) shall enjoy wide powers of local gov- 
ernment and administratioo. 

(by The Governor shall study and submit for the 
consideration and decision of the Trusteeship Council a 
plan for the establishment of special town units coosist- 
sog, tespeaively, of the Jewish and Atab sections of new 
Jerusalem. The new town units shall continue to fonfl 
part of the present municipality of Jerusalem. 

4. Security measures, (w) The Oty of Jerusalem shall 
be demilitarized; its neutrality shall be declared and 
preserved, and no para-military formations, exercises or 
activities shall be permitted within its borders. 

(by Should the administration of the Cry of Jerusa- 
lem be seiiously obstructed or prevented by the non- 
co-operation or interference of one or more sections of 
the population, the Governor shall have authoiity to i^e 
such measures as may be necessary to restore the effective 
functioning of the administration. 

(«) To assist in the maintenance of internal law and 
order and especially for the protection of the Holy Places 
and religious buildings and sues in the city, the Gov- 
eroot shall organize a special police force of adequate 
sttength, the members of which shall be recruited outside 
of Palestine. The Governor shall be empowered to direct 
such budgetary provision as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of diis force. 

5. Legislative organization. A Legislative Council, 
elected by adult residents of the city irrespective of 
nationality on the basis of universal and secret suffrage 
and proportional represenation, shall have powers of 
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legislation and taxation. No legislative measures shall, 
however, conflict or interfere with the provisions which 
will be set forth in the Statute of the City, nor shall any 
law, regulation, or official action prevail over them. The 
Statute shall grant to the Governor a right of vetoing 
bills inconsistent with the provisions referred to in the 
preceding sentence. It shall also empower him to pro* 
mulgate temporary ordinances in case the Council fails 
to adopt in time a bill deemed essential to the normal 
functioning of the administration. 

6. Administralion of justice. The Statute shall pro* 
vide for the establishment of an independent judiciary 
system, including a court of appeal All the inhabitants 
of the Gty shall be subject to it, 

7. Economic unton and economic regime. The Cry of 
Jerusalem shall be included in the Economic Union of 
Palestine and be bound by all stipulations of the under* 
taking and of any treaties issued therefrom, as well as by 
the decisions of the Joint Economic Board. The head* 
quarters of the Economic Board shall be esubllshed in 
the territory of the City. 

The Statute shall provide for the regulation of eco- 
nomic matters not falling within the regime of the Eco- 
nomic Union, on the basis of equal treatment and non- 
discrimination for all Members of the United Nations 
and their nationals. 

8. freedom of transti and vUit; control of residents. 
Subject to considerations of security, and of economic 
welfare as determined by the Governor under the ditec* 
tions of the Trusteeship Council, freedom of entry into, 
and residence within, the borders of the Gey shall be 
guaranteed foe the residents oc citiaens of the Arab and 
Jewish States. Immigration into, and residence within, 
the borders of the city foe nationals of other States shall 
be controlled by the Governor under the directions of 
the Tnuteeship Council 

9. Relettons wtfh the Arab and Jewttb States. Rep* 
reseoutives of the Arab and Jewish Sutes shall be ac* 
uedited to the Governor of the Gty and charged with 
the protection of the interests of their States and nation* 
als in connexion with the international admioisccation of 
the Gty. 

10. Official languages. Arabic and Hebrew shall be 
the official languages of the city. This will not preclude 
the adoption of one or more additional working lan- 
guages, as may be requited: 

11. Cuizenship. All the residents shall become ipso 
facto citizens of the City of Jerusalem unless they opt for 
citizenship of the State of which they have been citizens 
or, if Arabs or Jews, have filed notice of intention to 
become citizens of the Arab or Jewish State respectively, 
according to part I, secuon B, paragraph 9 of this plan. 

The Trusteeship Council shall make arrangements for 
consular protection of the citizens of the City ouaide its 
territory. 

12. freedoms of etttzens. (.a) Subject only to the re- 
quirements of public order and morals, the inhabitants 
of the City shall be ensured the enjoyment of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, including freedom of 
conscience, religion and worship, language, education, 
speech and Press, assembly and association, and petition.. 

{b) No discrimination of any kind shall be made 
between the inhabitants on the grounds of race, idigion, 
language or sex. 

(c) AU persons within the City shall be entitled to 
equal protection of the laws. 

(d) The family law and personal status of the s^ious 


persons and communities and their religious interests, in- 
cluding endowments, shall be respected. 

(e) Except as may be required for the maintenance 
of public order and good government, no measure shall 
be taken to obstruct or interfere with the enterprise of 
religious or charitable bodies of all faiths or to discrim- 
inate against any representative or member of these 
bodies on the ground of his religion or nationality. 

(/) The City shall ensure adequate primary and sec- 
ondary education for the Arab and Jewish communities 
respectively, in their own languages and in accordance 
with their culmral traditions. 

The right of each community to maintain its own 
schools for the education of its own members m its own 
language, while conforming to such educational require- 
ments of a general nature as the City may impose, shall 
not be denied or impaired. Foreign educational esub- 
lishmencs shall continue their activity on the basis of 
their existing rights. 

(g) No lestriction shall be imposed on the free use 
by any inhabitant of the City of any language in private 
intercourse, in commerce, in religion, in the Press or in 
publicatiofu of any kind, or at public meetings. 

13. Holy Places, (a) Existing rights in respect of 
Holy Places and religious buildings or sites shall not be 
denied or impaired. 

(b) Free access to the Holy Places and religious build- 
ings or sites and the free exercise of worship shall be 
secured In conformity with existing rigbu and subject to 
the requirements of public order and decorum. 

(c) Holy Places and teligious buildings ot sites shall 
be preserved. No act shall be pensitted which may in 
any way impair their sacred character. If at any time it 
appears to the Governor that any particular Holy Place, 
religious building or site u in need of urgent repair, the 
Governor may call upon the community oc communities 
concerned to carry out such repair. The Governor may 
carry it out himself at the expense of the community or 
communities concerned if no action is taken within a 
reasonable time. 

{d) No taxation shall be levied in respect of any 
Holy Place, religious building oc sice which was exempt 
from taxation on the date of the creation of the Gey. 
No change in the incidence of such taxation shall be 
nude which would either discriminate between the own- 
ers or occupiers of Holy Places, religious buildings or 
sites, or would place such owners or occupiers in a posi- 
tion less favourable in relation to the general incidence 
of taxation than existed at the time of the adoption of 
the Assembly’s recommendations. 

14. Special powers of the Governor in respect of the 
Holy Places, religious buildings and sites in she City and 
in any part of PalesSine. {a) The protecuon of the Holy 
Places, religious buildings and sites located in the Gty of 
Jenisalem shall be a special concern of the Governor. 

(&) With relation to such places, buildings and sites 
in Palestine outside the city, the Governor shall deter- 
mine, on the ground of powers granted to him by the 
Constitutions of both States, whether the provisions of 
the Constitutions of the Arab and Jewish States in Pal- 
estine dealing therewith and the religious rights apper- 
taining thereto ate being properly applied and respected. 

(e) The Governor shall also be empowered to make 
decisions on the basis of existing rights in cases of dis- 
putes which may arise between the different religious 
communities or the rices of a religious community in re- 
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spect of the Holy Places, religious buildings and sites in 
any part of Palestine. 

In this task he may be assisted by a consultative coun- 
cil of reptesentatives of different denominations aaing 
in an advisory capacity. 

D. Duration of the Special Regime 

The Statute elaborated by the Trusteeship Council on 
the aforementioned principles shall come into force not 
later than 1 October 1948. It shall remain in force in 
the first instance for a period of ten years, unless the 
Trusteeship Council finds it necessary to undertake a re- 
examination of these provisions at an earlier date. After 
the expiration of this period die whole scheme shall be 
subject to re-exammation by the Trusteeship Council in 
the light of the experience acquired with its funaioning. 
The residents of the Oty shall be then free to express by 
means of a referendum their wishes as to possible modi* 
fications of the regime of the City. 

PART IV— CAPITULATIONS 

States whose nationals have in the past eoj'oyed ta 
Palestine the piivileges and immunities of foteigners, 
including the benefits of- consular jurisdtetioo and pro- 
tection, as formerly enjoyed by capitulation or usage in 
the Onomaa Empite, ate invited to (enounce any tight 
pertaining to them to the te-establishment of such privi- 
leges and Immunities la the proposed Arab and Jewish 
Stares and the Oty of Jerusalem. 

k. United Nations Palestine Commission 

One of the consequences of the General Assem- 
bly's resolution 181(11) of November 29, 1S>47, 
coacetniflg the Plan of Particioa with Economic 
Union of Palestine, was the establishment of a five- 
member United Nations Palestine Cottunlssioo, 
composed of the representatives of Bolivia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Panama and the Philippines, 
whose terms of reference were laid down in the 
resolution. 

The Palestine Commission held its first meeting 
on January 9, 1948, and elected Katel Lisiefcy 
(Czechoslovakia) and Raul Diez de Medina 
(Bolivia) as its Chairman and Vice-Chairman, re- 
spectively. 

Under the partition resolution, the Commission 
had been assigned a major part in the implementa- 
tion of the Plan of Partition with Economic Union, 
a task in which it was to avail itself of the guidance 
and assistance of the Seentity Council whenever 
necessary. 

At the outset of its work, the Commission in- 
vited the United Kingdom as the 'Mandatory 
Power, tlie Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine to designate representatives 
who might furnish the Commission such authorita- 
tive information and other assistance as it mi^t 
require in the discharge of its duties. The United 
Kingdom and the Jewish Agency complied with 


this request, while the Amb Higher Comminct 
declared itself unable to accept the invitation, stat- 
ing that it was "determined to persist in rej'eaioa 
partition and in refusal recognize UNO resolution 
tins respect and anything deriving tberefiom”."* 
Early in March, the Commission dispatched m 
Palestine an advance party of six Secretariat mem- 
bers for purposes of observation and exploratoiy 
discussions. 

The Commission rendered to the Security Coun- 
cil two monthly progress reports (S/663 and 
S/695, dated respectively January 29 and March 
12, 1948) as required by the Assembly s resolution, 
and, in addition, a Special Report on the Problem 
of Security in Palestine (S/676) on February I6, 
1948. In the last-mentioned report, the Commission 
reponed to the Security Council inter alia: 

*Tt is the considered view of the Ginunisttoo that the 
security forces of the Maudacoiy Power, which ac the 
present time prevent the situation from deteriorating com- 
pletely into open warfare on an organized basis, must 
be replaced by an adequate noo-Palestiniao force which 
wiU assist Uw-abtding elemeou in both the Arab and 
Jewish communities, organized under the general dlrec- 
tioo of the Commission, in maintaining order and se- 
cosity in Palestine, and theteby enabling the Commission 
to carry out the recommendations of the General Assem- 
bly. Otherwise, the period immediately following the 
termination of the Mandate will be a period of uncon- 
trolled, widespread strife and bloodshed in Palesune, in- 
eluding the City of Jerusalem. This would be a catas- 
trophic conclusion to an era of international concern for 
that territory. 

“The Cosnmissioa submits this report with a profound 
appreciation of its duty ro the Unic^ Nations. The sole 
motivation of the Commission is to obtain from the Se- 
curity Council that effeaive assistance without which, 
it IS firmly convinced, it cannot discharge the great 
spoosibiliues entrusted to it by the General Assembly. 

The Security Q)uncil’s coiuideracioa of the re- 
ports of the Commission has been noted elsewhere 
in the present Yearbook.^*^ 

The Palestine Commission, in a lesolutioci 
adopted on April 2, X948, recalled the mandate 
entrusted to it by the General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 29, 1947; stated that it had "received no guid- 
ance or instruaions from the Security Council 
asneeroing the Implementation of the General 
Assembly’s resolution", and noted the Councils 
decisions of April I calling for steps to be taken to 
arrange a truce in Palestine, and requesting the 
convocation of a special session of the General 
Assembly to consider further the question of the 
future government of Palestine. In the same resolu- 
tion, the Commission decided <A/532, p. 2): 

“Telegram sent to Secretary-General by Aiab Hi^et 
Committee on January 19, 1948, quoted on page 4 
Commhiion’s Report (A/532) to the General Assembly- 

“^pp. 403-7. 
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”1. To continue Its work, beatins in mind the resola* 
tioos adopted by the Security Councd, in tlie understand* 
ing that all of its decisions will be subject to such final 
action on the future government of Palestine as may be 
taken by the special session of the General Assembly con* 
vening on l6 April; 

''II. To undertake the preparation of a report to be 
presented to the special session of the General Assembly 
which will include an exposition of the reasons which 
have presented the Commission from discharging all of 
the responsibilities assigned to it by the resolution of 
29 November 19-17.” 

The reasons which, in the Commission's opinion, 
prevented it from discharging all of the responsi* 
bilities assigned to it by the Assembly’s resotucioo, 
were summed up by the Commission in its report 
to the General Assembly (A/532) in the following 
terms: 

'The Commission . . . has the duty to report to the 
General Assembly that the armed boscUity of both Pal* 
estinian and non-Palestinian Arab elements, the lack of 
co-operation from the Mandatory Power, the disintegrat* 
lag security situation in Palestine, and the fact that the 
Security Council did not futmsh the Commission with 
the necessary armed assistance, are the factors which have 
made it impossible for the Commission to implement the 
Assembly's resolution.” 

In the same report, the Commission also outlined 
a number of "problems which require an argent 
solution”, regardless of the ultimate decision of the 


Assembly on the future government of Palestine, 
including questions concerned with security, ad- 
ministration, economics and finance. The report 
also registered the concern of the Cbnunission con- 
cerning the food situation in the Holy Land, adding 
that ”in view of the lirgency of this matter, the 
Commission is presenting a special report^*^ on the 
subject to the Security Council with a request for 
its guidance . . 

In the concluding paragraph of its report to the 
General Assembly, the Commission warned once 
again "... in the absence of forces adequate to 
rescote and maintain law and order in Palestine 
following die termination of the Mandate, there 
will be administrative chaos, starvation, widespread 
strife, violence and bloodshed m Palestine, includ- 
ing Jerusalem. These calamitous results for the 
people of Palestine will be intensified unless specific 
arrangements are made regarding the urgent mat- 
ters outlined above well in advance of 15 May 
1948." 

The report to the General Assembly was adopted 
by the Palestine Commission on April 10, 1948. 

Following the decision of the General Assembly 
to relieve the Commission of its duties,®*^ the 
Commission held its 75th and last meeting on May 
17, 1948, took cognizance of the Assembly’s action 
and adjourned ji»e die. 


E. SECOND SPECIAL SESSION'" 


1. Calling of the Session 

On Aprd 1, 1948, the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, acting in pursuance of a request 
of the Security Councd, summoned by telegram 
the second special session of the General Assembly 
to meet at Flushing Meadow, New York, on April 
16 to "consider further the question of the future 
government of Palestine” (A/530). 

This marked the first time that the Security 
Council, invoking Article 20 of the Charter, had 
taken the initiative in convening an Assembly 
session. (The first special session of the General 
Assembly had been convened at the request of an 
individual Member nation, the United King- 
dom.-**) The Security Council made its request in 
a resolution adopted on the motion of the United 
States representative on AprE 1, 1948.^*® 


2. Organization of the Session 

The General Assembly convened at Flushing 
Meadow on April 16. The session was opened 
by the Chairman of the Brazilian delegation, Joao 
<^los Muniz. It was the 129th meeting of the 
Assembly. 

On the proposal of the temporary President, the 
Assembly, without discussion, agreed to the estab- 
lishment of a Credentiab Committee composed of 
the representatives of Belgium, Dominican Repub- 

**The special report was issued oa April 13 (S/720' 
and Add. 1, dared April 14 and May S, 1948, respectively). 

^*^Seep.28l. 

“*A more derailed account of the debates at the second 
special sesstou of the General Assembly is given in the 
Vwted Nations Bulletin, Vol IV, Nos 9—11 

““See Yearbook of the Untied Nations, 1946^47, pp. 
2l6-n. 

“Seepp.410-11. 
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lie, Egypt, India, Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Ukrainian S.S.R- and Uruguay. 

Jose Arce, Chairman of the Argentine delega- 
tion, was elected President of the Assembly by 31 
out of 53 votes cast, the Chairman of the Chinese 
delegation receiving 18 votes. 

Ihe Assembly agreed with the suggestion of the 
President to follow the usual procedure of consti- 
tuting a General Committee and referring to it the 
consideration of the agenda. 

Accordingly, the Assembly, at its 130th meet- 
ing, proceeded to the cleCTion of the Chairmen of 
the six Main Committees and of its own seven 
Vice-Presidents. To elect the six Chairmen, the 
Assembly resolved itself successively into each 
of the six Main Committees. The following were 
elected: 

First (Political and Security) 

Commicree T F. Tsiang (China) 

Second (Economic and Financial) 

Committee Eduardo Anre Matienzo (Bolivia) 

Thiid (Social, Hui&anitaiian and Cultutai) 

Committee Carlos Garcia Bauer (Guatemala) 

Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 

Sic Cael August Becetidsen (New Zealand) 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 

Committee Joza Vilfaa (Yu^Uvia) 

Sixth (Le|al) Committee Nasrollah Entezaca (Iran) 

To complete the composition of the General 
Committee, the Assembly elected its seven Vice- 
Presidents. Chief representatives of the following 
countries were chosen: France, Peru, Sweden, 
Turkey, U5.S.R., United Kingdom, United States. 

The Assembly approved the report of the Cre- 
dentials Committee which showed that the cic- 
dentials ol thirteen delegations fully satisfied the 
requirements and that provisional credentials had 
been received by 43 delegations, while one Member 
Government, Paraguay, had submitted no creden- 
tials. 

3 * Agenda of the Session 
a. Items Pkoposid 

Apart from organizational and procedural mat- 
ters, the only item on the provisional agenda 
{A/531) was one providing for the "further con- 
sideration of the question of the future govern- 
ment of Palestine". In addition, the delegations of 
Cltina (A/535) and India (A/536) proposed that 
the application of the Union of Burma for mem- 
beeship in the United Nations be included in the 
agenda of the sessiotL The item was placed on the 
supplementary list of additional agenda hems 
■which, together with the provisional agenda, was 
referred to the General Committee. 


b. CONSIMSATION OF AGENDA 

The General Committee met on April 16, 1948, 
and requited only one meeting — its 42nd — to 
formulate its recommendations to the Assembly in 
connection with the agenda and the organization 
of the work thereon. The representatives of the 
U55.R., Yugoslavia and Guatemala declared that 
they failed to see the need for a special session 
of the General Assembly for the further consid- 
eration of the Palestine question. Substantially 
the same view had been expressed during the 
130th meeting of the General Assembly by the 
representative of Uruguay. 

There was no opposition in the General- Com- 
mitree to the proposal to place the Burmese appli- 
cation for membership in the United Nations on 
the agenda of the session. 

The recommendation to approve the provisional 
agenda, i.e., the further consideration of the future 
government of Palestine, received II affirmative 
votes. No negative votes were cast but three mem- 
bers of the General Committee— the representa- 
tives of Guatemala, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia- 
abstained. 

By an identical vote, the General Committee 
decided to recommend to the General Assembly 
that the further consideration of the Palestine 
question be referred to the First Committee for 
consideration and report. 

The General Committee was unanimous in rec- 
ommending (A/537) that the General Assembly 
consider in plenary meeting, and without prior 
reference to committee, the application of Burma 
lor membership In the Umced Nations. 

The recommendations of the General Commit- 
tee (A/537) were approved by the General 
Assembly at its 131st meeting on April 19, 
as follows: 

(1) TJiat the piovisioaal agenda ("Question of the 
future government of Palestine”) be approved; this was 
adopted without objection. 

(2) That the supplementary list (Apphration of 
Burma) be approved; this was adopted unanimously. 

(3) That the item on the future government of 
Palestine be referred to the First Committee; this was 
adopted by 44 votes in favor, with ZO abstentions. 

(4) That the Assembly consider the application of 
^rma in plenary meeting; this was adopted without a 
vote. 


4 . Admission of the Union of Burma 
to the V}iited Nations 

The application of the Union of Burma fw 
membership in the United Nations was considered 
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at the 131st meeting of the General Assembly on 
April 19 , 1948. Sratemenrs in support of the 
application were made by the representatives of 
India, Pakistan and Siam, who emphasized the 
dose ties of friendship existing between Burma 
and their own countries, as well as their convic- 
tion that the membership of the Union of Burma 
would be an asset to the United Nations. 

On the proposal of the President, the Assembly 
unanimously adopted the following resolution 
(188(S-2)): 

"The General Assembly, 

"Taking note of the application foe membership sub- 
mitted to the Umted Nations by the Union of Burma, 
and of the recommeodadon of die Security Counal that 
the Assembly admit the Union of Burma to membership. 

"Decides to admit the Union of Burma as a Member 
of the United Nations." 

As a result of this vote, the Union of Burma, 
on April 19, 1948, became the 38th Member of the 
United Nations. 

5 . Further Consideration of the Question 
of the Future Government of Palestine 

a. Obganization of the First Committee 
At its 118th meeciog on April 20, the First 
CommiRee elected Juliusz Kaez-Sueby (Poland) as 
its Vice-Chairman, T. F. Tsiang (Chiru) having 
previously been chosen as Chairmaa Finn Moe 
(Norway) was elected as Rapporteur. 

In the course of its work, the Committee estab- 
lished two sub-committees to deal with particular 
aspects of the problem. 

All in all, the First Committee met 23 times 
during the second special sessiort 

Representatives of the Arab Higher Committee 
and of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, as well as 
the Chairman of the Palestine Commission, par- 
ticipated in the Committee meetings without vote. 

(No meetings were held by the other five 
Main Committees, aside from one meeting of 
each, held for the purpose of electing CommiRee 
Chairmen, as mentioned above.) 

b. General Debate 

Following the completion of its organization, 
the First Committee, during its 118th meeting, 
embarked upon an initial general debate on the 
question of the future government of Palestine. 
{ 1 ) Viewpoint of the United States 
The representative of the United States recalled 
that his Government had inttoduced the resolu- 


tion requesting the calling of die special session 
of die General Assembly which' the Security Coun- 
dl had adopted on April 1, 1948. 

Ic seemed to the Government of the United 
States that the problem facing the Assembly was, 
in essence, that of establishing peace in Palestine 
and of creadng conditions for a constructive po- 
litical setdement in the Holy Land. 

The representative of the United States held 
that it had been conclusively proved that resolution 
181 (II) of the General Assembly, which called 
for the partition of Palestine with economic union 
and which had been adopted on November 29, 
1947, could not be implemented by peaceful means, 
ojnRaiy to the hopes of the United States. More- 
over, the Security Council had faded to adopt a 
United Slates proposal to place the Council for- 
mally behind the Partition Plan. 

The situation in the Holy land was fast de- 
teriorating; already there was bloodshed, and even 
greater disorders must be expected after the termi- 
nation of the Mandate on May 13. Appeals for a 
truce, such as bad been issued by the Security 
Council, were a step in the right direction, but 
could not ensure the continuance of governmental 
authority in Palestine. 

Under the circumstances, the United States be- 
lieved that the Assembly should consider the estab- 
lishment of a Temporary Trusteeship for Pales- 
tine. Without submitting a draft Trusteeship 
Agreement worked out in every detail, the United 
States was putting forward a working paper 
(A/Cl/277) containing suggestions for such an 
Agreement- These suggestions were based upon 
the draft statute for Jerusalem prepared by the 
Trusteeship Council pursuant to the Assembly’s 
resolution of November 29,®*® as well as upon 
ideas advanced informally by members of the 
Security Council; they thus represented, to a very 
considerable degree, a colleaive view. 

In the view of the United States, such an agree- 
'meoc for a temporary period of Trusteeship should 
provide that major governmental functions be 
exercised by a Government of Palestine, headed by 
a Governor-General appointed by, and responsible 
to, the Trusteeship Council, whose own role would 
be supervisory. Pending the establishment of an 
elected, possibly bicameral, legislature, the Gov- 
ernor-General should be authorized to legislate by 
decree. He should also be empowered to call upon 
certain suites, to be listed in the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, for assistance in the maintenance of law and 
order, if need be. 

®"See pp. 254-56. 
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The Trusteeship Agreement should also coatain 
provisions for immigration into Palestine on some 
agreed basis, for a poHc 7 concerning land purchase, 
and for the protection of, and access to, the Holy 
Places. 

The United States would be -willing to provide 
police forces fox the implementation of sudi apian, 
provided other governments were willing to do 
the same. 

The Temporary Trusteeship should not be re- 
garded as a substitute for the Partition Plan, or 
for any solution agreeable to Arabs and Jews. It 
was an emergency measure to safeguard human 
lives and to create an atmosphere in wltich nego- 
tiations for a permanent solution could proceed 
more smoothly, and the Trusteeship should be ter- 
minated promptly as soon as a general solution of 
the Palestine problem had been found. 

The representative of the United States sug- 
gested that the First Committee call upon the 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee to study without 
deity all aspects of the Trusteeship suggestions.*^’ 
(2) Viewpohit of the United Kingdom 

The representative of the United Kingdom de- 
clared that it had now been proved that the parti- 
tion resolution could only be enforced by the use 
of arms. It might be advisable fox the Assembly 
to give second thoughts to the Pdestine problem. 

It was clear that there was danger of anarchy in 
the Holy land following termination of the Man* 
date on May 15. 

Those who proposed to adhere to the resolution 
of November 29 should consider squarely whether 
their governments were prepared to assist in. its 
enforcement, whether any enforcement action 
could secure die essential co-operation of the local 
population, and whether the necessary forces could 
be provided by May 15. 

The tepEcsentative of the United Kingdom took 
issue with those who criticized the role of his 
Government in connection with the implementa- 
tion of the November resolution. He stated that 
his Government’s warnings that its authority as 
Mandatory Power in Palestine could not be divided 
until the end of the Mandate, had gone unheeded. 

Parts of the Partition Plan had not been con- 
ceived impartially and little attention had been 
paid to the difficulties of implementation, to 
assuted opposition, to the certainty of deteiiorating 
conditions, or to the problems facing the 
tory Power. Under these circumstances there could 
not have been full co-operation on the part of the 
Mandatory Power with the Palestine Commission. 
Yet, short of complete implementation, there had 


been co-operation over a wide field; a great voliune 
of information had been placed at the disposal 
of the Palestine Commission by the Maadatoiy 
Power, many arrangements had been agreed to, 
and on several points the United Kingdom bad 
taken the initiative. 

The Mandatory Power could not agree to the 
transfer to the Palestine Commission of a port foe 
the admission of Jewish arms and immigrants with- 
out inflaming the entire situation and delaying the 
scheduled withdrawal of British forces from Pal- 
estine. 

The United Kingdom has been accused of being 
pro-Arab. Yet its actions had been just as severely 
criticized by Arabs as by Jews. In reality it had 
never been anything but impartial in fulfilling its 
thankless task, and all its aaions had been aimed 
at securing a settlement agreed to by Jews and 
Arabs. 

Less than a month now remained to devise a new 
plan to avoid large-scale conflict in Palestine. The 
United Nations had the tight to ask bodt Arabs 
and Jews to contribute to stability by making the 
necessary mutual concessions. 

It was clear that partition could only be 
through by force of arms and that the forces could 
not be supplied by May 15. 

A truce was therefore of the first importance, 
and the Security Council’s aaions in this respect 
were to be welcomed and supported. 

Regarding Trusteeship, the United Kingdom 
had previously made, widiout success, a proposal 
similar to the plan put forward by the United 
States. 'The plan offered an interim authority. A 
Trusteeship plan involved many difficulties, but it, 
as well as any other alternative, including partition, 
should be studied against the background of the 
present situation. 

Since both sides were convinced of the jusnee 
of their cause, and since any final settlement with- 
out their agreement could not be effeaed without 
force, the Assembly was, perhaps, obliged to aim 
at a more modest objective than Trusteeship, in 
order to prevent danger to world peace. In any 
attempt to find a solution, the United Kingdom 
wotfld co-operate, subject only to the limitations 
involved in its decision to withdraw from Pales- 
tine. 

TTie Palestine problem could be eased if other 
states, following the example sec by die United 
Kingdom, took positive action regardiug displaced 
persons in Europe and opened their gates more 

“'For subsequent coasidecatioa of Trusteeship pro- 
posal, see pp. 273-75. 
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widdy so that the pressure of refugees upon 
Palestine would be reduced. 

(3) Viewpoint of the Arab Higher Committee 

The representative of the Arab Higher 0)ni- 
mittee, reviewing devdopments leading up to the 
present situation in Palestine, said the Mandate 
had been ratihed in 1922 in disregard to peoples* 
right to self-determination. The Arabs, having no 
alternative, had resorted to their sacred ri^t of 
self-defence; and since then Palestine, the Land of 
Peace, had known instability, hatred and disorder. 

During the second regular session of the General 
Assembly, Members had heard the people of 
Palestine prodaim their intention of defending 
their national patrimony to the last man. Nevet- 
thdess, two thirds of the Members, ill-advised, 
misled or aaing under compulsion, had accepted 
an illegal scheme which could not be carried out 
and wMch was contrary to the rights and interests 
of the Arabs. 

Confronted with what was a scheme to carve 
up the living body of Palestine, the Arabs bad 
done what any self-respealng people would have 
done under the circumstances — they had fought in 
self-defence 

Arabs had been Uvbg in Palestine foe at least 
thirteen centuries. When the British occupied 
Palestine, the Arabs had formed 93 per cent of the 
population, the Jews seven per cent. This basic 
fact had been toc^y ignored in the Mandate, whidi 
had rested on the principle of a Jewish National 
Horae, to be created at the expense of the existing 
Arab National Home. 

British bayonets had opened the country to 
Jews whose number in Palestine bad risen from 
50,000 to 700,000 in a quarter of a century. Arabs, 
traditionally farmers in Palestine, bad been de- 
prived of Aeit land. This process had led to the 
formation of a proletariat of landless Arab peas- 
ants who had setded around the towns. The re- 
sources of the country had become a Jewish mo- 
nopoly to the detriment of the Arabs — a develop- 
ment which had elicited expressions of concern 
even in die British Parliament. 

Aaing in self-defence, the Arabs had resoned 
to uprisings. 

Some of the worst abuses, including large-scale 
Jewish immigration, were to have been ended by 
the Mandatory Power, according to the White 
Paper issued in 1939. Bur, yielding to Zionist 
pressure, the United Kingdom had not enforced 
die policy stated in its own White Paper. 

Once it had decided to relinquish the 
the only course the United Kingdom could have 


taken, morally speaking, was to turn over Palestine 
as a unit to one Palestinian Government represent- 
ing all the lawful citizens of the Holy Land. 
Instead of doing this, the Mandatory Power had 
requested the assistance of the United Nations. 

The United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine (UNSCOP) had been given objeaion- 
able terms of reference and its composition bad 
likewise been not above suspicion since it num- 
bered among its members three persons known 
foe their connections with the Zionists. For these 
reasons the Arabs of Palestine bad not assisted 
UNSCOP's investigation. UNSCOP had thus 
heard only the views of the Jewish Agency and of 
the British, the views of Arab States having been 
given a hurried hearing in the course of a rwo- 
day visit to Lebanon. 

UNSCOP had ignored Arab opposition to the 
partition scheme, which could ne\'er be carried out 
peaceably without the consent of the majority of 
the popubtion of Palestine. And yet the Assembly 
had endorsed this plan under ciraunstaoces un- 
worthy of the United Nations. 

As for the United States suggestions, if they 
aimed at the establishment of an interiffl govern- 
ment, destined to remain in being for a short, 
ezpliddy stated, period of time, pending £nal set- 
tlement of the question, they were worthy of con- 
sideration, provided it was dearly understood that 
they were intended to lead to the independence of 
Palestine as a single demoaacic state in which the 
legitimate rights of the different sections of the 
dtizens would’be safeguarded. 

Failing agreement on some such plan, the over- 
whelming majority of the people of Palestine 
would establish an independent Palestinian Gov- 
ernment in conformity with Artide 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and Artide 28 
of the hlandate, these being the Artides which 
provided for the establishment of such a govern- 
ment on the termination of the, Mandate. 

(4 > Viewpoint of the Jewish Agency for Palestine 

The representative of the Jewish Agency said 
that explanations for the convocation of the pres- 
ent session of the Assembly had an air- of un- 
reality. The argument, advanced by some repre- 
sentatives, that a new solution should be sought 
for the Palestine problem because the Parudon 
Plan could not be implemented widiout recourse 
to force, was faUadous. 

Assembly expectations that the Security Coun- 
cil would carry out its basic task and that the 
Mandatory Power would maintain law and order 
in Palestine while the Mandate remained in force 
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had proved incorrect. The report of the Palestine 
Commission revealed the extent to which the 
Mandatory Power had created obstructions and 
difficulties. 

In the face of these developments it could not 
be said that the Partition Plan could not be imple- 
mented peacefully or that it was unworkable. 

It was not correct to assert that the Security 
Council had decided not to assume the task en- 
trusted to it by the Assembly. The Council had 
merely decided to postpone a decisiort on this 
mattei until the five permanent Members had bad 
an oppottunicy to confer among themselves oon- 
cetoing the best means of implementing the As- 
sembly resolution of November 29 and of drawing 
up the recommendations to be given by the Coun- 
cil to the Palestine Commissioa This demon- 
strated dearly that, far from refusing to support 
the Assembly, the Security Council had every 
intention of devising a concrete program for 
implementing the resolution of November 29- 
Duting one of their meetings, the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council had been 
presented with a nine-poinc implementation pro- 
gram by the Jewish Agency. Not only had there 
been no action on that program, but it seemed 
that it had not even been discussed. The Jewish 
Agency had been forced to conclude that the 
decision to thrust aside the Assembly resolution 
had been arrived at by certain members of the 
Security Council even before the Council met to 
consider the matter. 

The facts of the situation were simple: con- 
fronted with Arab threats and acts of violence, the 
Security Council bad faltered, retreated and, con- 
fronted with defiance, capitulated. The proposal 
to abandon the Partition Plan was, in effect, an 
invitation to the United Nations as a whole to 
emulate the example of the Security Council, ie^ 
to capitulate likewise. Violence was to be appeased, 
aggression to be rewarded, and law was to yield 
to terrorism. There was a very teal danger that 
the United Nations might repeat the mistakes 
of the League of Nations when the latter failed 
to aa in the face of Japanese aggression in China, 
Fascist Italy’s attack upon Ethiopia, and Nazi 
Germany's subjugation of Czedioslovakix 

Arab reaction to the Assembly’s resolution of 
November 29 was no mere non-compliance, but a 
violation of the Charter with its ban on reonutse 
to the threat or use of force in international rela- 
tions, save in the common interest. 

The report of the Palestine Commission had 
dearly established the facts in the situ a tion. Parti- 
tion had become a reality in Palestine. 


The United States suggestion was untenable. It 
was too late to impose Trusteeship on the peoples 
of Palestine, and the receptiveness of the Arabs 
to a Trusteeship regime should be discounted as 
a manoeuvre designed to defeat partition. There 
were tw'o distinct peoples in Palestine. A com- 
mon Palestinian citizenship had no moral mean- 
ing for neither Jew nor Arab bad any sense of 
service to a single state. 

The force needed — and force would be needed — 
to impose even a Temporary Trusteeship regime 
w’Ould better be used to enforce partition as a final 
solucioci. 

May 15 tvould mark the end of the Mandate. 
On the following day, a provisional Jewish Gov- 
ernment would begin to function in accordance 
with the spirit of the United Nations resolution. 
The Jewish State would thus become a reality. 
The only threat to its existence would come from 
the Arab States. The problem before the Assembly 
was not how to implement the resolution of No- 
vember 29, 1947, but rather how to prevent the 
Arab States from violating their Charter obliga- 
tions and from thwarting the will of the United 
Nations. 

( 5 ) Oiber Vieu points 

These, in brief, were the views of the repre- 
sentatives of the two parties directly involved, of 
the Mandatory Power and of the nation at whose 
suggestion the Security Council had Issued its re- 
quest for a special session. 

As regards the other members of the First Com- 
mittee, the views expressed during the general 
debate may be summed up as follows: v 

The resolution which the General Assembly 
adopted by a two-thirds majority on November 
29, 1947, was not perfect but it was the fairest and 
most equitable solution of the Palestine problem. 

Among those who expressed this view were the 
representatives of Australia, Byelorussian SS.R-, 
Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, New Zealand, Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Union of South Africa, Uruguay 
andU.SS.R. 

It was regrettable that the resolution of No- 
vember 29, 1947, did not provide for its own ef- 
fective implementation, all the more so, since this 
lack of implementation machinery had been noted 
at the time and had now become primarily re- 
sponsible for the faa that the Partition Plan was 
behind schedule. 

Among the representatives making this point 
were those of Australia, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden and the Union of South Africa. The rep- 
resentatives of Australia and New Zealand fur- 
ther warned that yielding to terrorism, of what- 
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ever origin, would seriously jeopardize the prestige 
and authority of the United Nations. 

The United States and the Mandatory Power 
were seeking to wreck the decision taken by the 
General Assembly last November, placing selfish 
national interests in both countries ahead of the 
interests of the population of Palestine and of the 
United Nations. 

This view was expressed by the representatives 
of Byelorussian S.SdL, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, 
Poland, Ukrainian S S.R., U.S.SJI. and Yugoslavia. 

In spite’of the obstacles to its realization, the 
Partition Plan of November 29 should remain in 
full force, and the United Nations should concen- 
trate on devising ways and means of implementing 
it vigorously. 

Representatives who shared this point of view 
included those of Australia, Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, New Zealand, Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Union of South Africa, Uruguay, 
U.S.SJC and Yugoslavia. The representatives of 
Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa further stated that, while adhering to the 
November resolution, they were prepared to ex- 
amine any proposal which could achieve a just 
and reasonable peace. 

No greater force would be needed to imple- 
ment the Partition Plan than would be required 
for the implementation of the Trusteeship pro- 
posal, and if ihe latter was to be implemented by 
force why, then, not the former? 

This point of view was shared by the tepteseota- 
rives of Australia, Czechoslovakia, New Zealand 
and Poland. 

Thus ran the arguments in favor of retaining 
the resolution adopted on November 29, 1947. 
Arguments advanced by those who favored recon- 
sideration of that resolution may be summarized as 
follows; 

The resolution of November 29, 1947, was 
not based on the Charter and did not accord with 
the wishes of the overwhelming majority of the 
population of Palestine. It was, therefore, unjust 
and illegaL 

Arming those who shared this view were the 
representatives of Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, 
Syria and Yemen. 

Active Arab intervention in opposition to the 
Panition Plan was nothing more than completely 
justified self-defence such as any self-respeaing 
people woidd be compelled to adopt. 

This view was expressed by the representatives 
of Egypt, Syria and Yemea 
The Charter does not justify the use of force 
to implement a resolution such as that of Novem- 
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bee 29, 1947, which was a recommendation, not 
an enforceable decision. 

Among those who agreed on this point of view 
were the representatives of China, Egypt, Pakistan 
and Syria. 

Far from undermining the prestige of the 
United Nations, reconsideration and rectification 
of the error committed on November 29, 1947, 
could not but enhance the authority of the organ- 
ization, and the attempt should be made to sub- 
stitute a new and fair solution for the Palestine 
problem. 

That was the view of the representatives of 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria and Yemen. 

The United States proposal for a Temporary 
Trusteeship for Palestine was worthy of considera- 
tion, provided it was not meant as an attempt at 
implementing the Partition Plan under the guise 
of Trusteeship, but was intended as a means of 
gaining time to allow peaceful negotiations during 
which a just solution could be worked out 

That was the view of the representatives of the 
Arab States participatiog in the general debate. 
In addition, a wilUngness to study the Trusteeship 
proposal was also voiced by the representatives of 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, China, France, 
Greece, India, Liberia, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, 
Siam and Sweden, many of whom emphasized the 
imponance, to any plan, of the question of im- 
plementation. 

The representatives of Egypt, Pakistan and 
Syria declared that immigration was one of the 
most vital aspects of the Palestine problem, and 
that Jewish pressure on Palestine would relax 
if more countries opened their doors to Jewish 
displaced persons. 

The representatives of Bolivia, Norway and 
Panama suggested that it might be advisable to 
suspend, without prejudice, the resolution of No- 
vember 29, 1947, in order to deal with the emerg- 
ency situation in the Holy Land. 

The representatives of several Arab States, 
notably the representative of Lebanon, appealed 
to the Jews to abandon their efforts to set up a 
Jewish State which would have to Eve, assuming 
that it proved viable at all, in an atmosphere of 
constant hostility emanatmg from its own im- 
mediate neighbors, the Arab nations. Instead, 
the representative of Lebanon declared, the Jews 
should join in Eving m a unitary, democratic 
Palestine which would surely flourish as a result of 
Amb-Jewish co-operation, and which would thus 
act as a catalyst for the economic and cultural de- 
velopment of the entire Middle East. 
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Finally, several representatives, particulady 
those of Sweden and France, urged that act»n be 
taken promptly to protect the City of Jerusalem, 
without, of course, delaying consideration of the 
larger issue, i.e.,'^the future government of Palestine. 

Those, in brief, were the difiering views ex- 
pressed by members of tbe First Committee dur- 
ing the initial general debate.*^® 

c. Pbotiction of the City of Jehusaiem 

(I) Assembly Asked to Refer Jerusalem Problem to 
Trusteeship Council 

During the llSth meeting of the First Gim- 
mittee, on April 20, the Swedish representative 
said that the emergency problem of maintaining 
order in Jerusalem and the protection of the Holy 
Places should be regarded as urgent, without 
prejudice to the larger issue. He proposed diat 
the Committee undertake a special and speedy 
investigation of the problem of maintaining order 
in Jerusalem, perhaps through the medium of a 
small special committee which would report back 
in about a week. Such a procedure would avoid 
hampering or delaying consideration of the main 
question. 

The representative of France, expressing stmilac 
concern for the possible fate of the Holy City, 
introduced a draft resolution (A/Cl/280) at 
the 121st meeting of the First Committee on April 
22. The resolution was a recommendation by 
the First (Committee to the General Assembly, 
suggesting that the Assembly ask the Trusteesiiip 
Council to "study and, in consultation with the 
Mandatory Power and the interested parties, take 
suitable measures for the protection of the City 
[i.e, of Jerusalem] and its iahabltaaes”, con- 
sidering that the maintenance of order and security 
in the Holy City “is an urgent question which 
concerns the United Nations as a whole”. 

The French representative said the Trusteeship 
Council had already prepared a draft stamte for 
Jerusalem and was therefore familiar with the 
problem. The dcafc statute contained a ckuse 
authoriring the Governor to organize and direct 
a special police corps, as large as he mi^t deem 
necessary, to help in the maintenance of public 
order and in the protection of the Holy Places. 

In the draft statute, the Trusteeship Council 
had provided for the appointment of a Chief 
of Police and Security for Jerusalem. The French 
representative believed that Lc should immedmely 
select that person. Once appointed, the Chief 
of Police and Security would work under the 
authority of the Security Council and would enjoy 
the status of an international civil servant, tfc 


should proceed at once to recruit a police force, 
calling for volunteers, as provided in Article XIV 
of the draft statute. 

The French representative pointed out that his 
resolution contained no specific statement con- 
cerning measures to be taken by the Trusteeship 
Council, leaving that body free to give consIdKa- 
non to all proposals submitted by the Arabs and 
Jews. 

He did not think that the Committee would 
wish i» wait until the termination of the Mandate 
before taking steps to assure the safety of Jeru- 
salem. Moreover, he stressed that the French 
proposal did not in any way prejudge the final 
decision concerning the future of Palestine as 
a whole. 

The authority of the United Nations was at 
stake. The hesitations and reversals of tlie preced- 
ing weeks had only weakened that authority. If 
the Committee were to begin its discussion by 
taking a practical decision, that, the French rep- 
resentative declared, would make it clear that it 
intended to strengthen the authority of the United 
Nations. 

The French representative accepted a Swedish 
amendment (A/C.1/281) which, aside from in- 
troducing certain drafting changes, explicitly 
sttessed the need for hasre on the part of the 
Trusteeship Council in submitting recommenda- 
tions to the General Assanbly. There was gen- 
eral agreement with the aim of the French proposal, 
i.e., to devise ways and means of proteaing 
Jerusalem. 

Opinion was divided, however, concerning tbe 
procedure to be adopted to achieve this aim. 
The representatives of Poland said the Trustee- 
ship Council was not the appropriate body to deal 
with security measures, such as were dearly im- 
plicit in any method of protecting Jerusalem. 
The Polish delegation preferred tlie proposal in- 
formally advanced at a previous meeting by the 
Swedidi representative, who had suggested the 
creation of a special sub-committee of the First 
Committee to deal with the Jerusalem question 
The Polish delegation was not primarily interested 
in rile exact composition of sudi a special sub- 
committee but did think it should be given a 
time llmtc of approximately ten days within which 
to submit its proposals. 

The Polish view was shared by the representa- 
tives of the U55R., Uruguay, Czechoslovakia 
and Australia, the last-mentioned formally intro- 

***A fuller account of the statements made by indi- 
vidual representatives is given in the summary records 
of the First Committee meetings (A/Cl/118-131). 
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duciog an amendment (A/Cl/282) which would 
have referred the problem of devising suitable 
measures for the protection of Jerusalem to a 
sub-committee of the First Committee "comprising 
representatives of the members of the Trustee- 
ship Council together widi three other represent- 
atives to be nominated by the Chairman [of the 
First Committee]". 

On the other hand, the representatives of France 
the United States, Brazil, South Africa and New 
Zealand favored referring the problem to the 
Trusteeship Council 

One further verbal amendment was introduced 
in the course of the consideration of the French 
proposal when the representative of Chechoslo- 
vakia proposed to preface the resolution, as 
amended by Sweden and Australia, with these 
words: "Pursuant to the General Assembly reso- 
lution of 29 November 1947 • • 

The amendment was opposed by the represent- 
ative of Pakistan who felt that a mischievous effect 
was being aeated by seeking to injea into an 
otherwise oon-contioverslal matter an implemeota- 
tion, at least in part, of the Assembly’s Partition 
Plaa In the light of the remarks of die repre- 
sentative of Pakistan, the representative of France 
announced that he could not support the Czecho- 
slovak' amendment. The representative of Uruguay 
regarded the amendment as unnecessary, since 
the Trusteeship Council or a sub-committee 
would be well awate anyway of the existence of 
the Assembly’s resolution of November 29. 

Upon being submitted to the vote, the Czecho- 
slov^ amendment was rejected by a margin of 
38 CO 5, with 9 abstentions. 

The Australian amendment was rejected by 
a voce of 26 to 20, with 7 abstentions. 

The French proposal, as amended by Sweden, 
was then adopted by a vote of 44 to 3, with 6 
, abstentions. 

Following the vote, the representative of Poland 
explained that he had abstained because in his 
opinion a study of the Jerusalem problem by the 
Trusteeship Council would not lead to a solution. 
Moreover, he added, it was contrary to Article 85 
of the Charter to present security and political 
questions to the Trusteeship Council, whose com- 
petence extended merely to TrusteKhip matters. 

At the suggestion of several representatives, 
the rh nir man contacted the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, who agreed to convene a plenary 
meeting of the Assembly immediately. 

(2) Aaembly Endorses Committee Recommendation 

The plenary meeting — the 132nd — was held at 
Lake Success on April 26. The representative of 


Guatemala said he had originally voted for the 
Australian amendment, which he regarded as the 
most adequate. But since there was now no other 
proposal before the General Assembly, he would 
voce for the resolution submitted by France, as 
amended by Sweden. 

The ‘resolution (185(S-2)) was then put to 
the vote and was adopted by 46 affirmative voces, 
with 7 abstentions. It read as follows: 

*'tha General Assembly, 

''Considering that the maioceoance of order and 
security in Jerusalem Is an urgeot question which coo- 
cetns the United Nations as a whole, 

"Resolves to ask the Trusteeship Counul to smdy, 
with the hlaodatory Power and the interested parties, 
suitable measures for the protection of the city and its 
inhabitants, and to submit within the shortest possible 
time proposals to the General Assembly to that efiea.” 

(3> Assembly Supports Trusteeship Council's 
Conclusions 

Acting on the Assembly’s request, the Trustee- 
ship Council studied the problem of the protec- 
tion of the City of Jerusalem and its inhabitants 
and submitted its conclusions to the Assembly 
on May 5 (A/544). 

The Trusteeship Council’s report showed that 
it had considered a French suggestion to send 
immediately to Jerusalem a Uoii^ Nations official 
with powers to recruit, organize and maintain 
an international force of 1,000 police. The Council 
had also considered a United States proposal for 
placing Jerusalem under temporary Trusteeship 
with provisions for the maintenance of law and 
order. The Council reported that it had found 
it impossible to secure the mutual agreement of 
the interested parties — Mandatory Power, Jew- 
ish Agency, Arab Higher Committee — to either 
the French or the United States proposal 

‘The representatives of Australia and of the 
Jewish Agency had informed the Council that 
they considered the proper course to be the 
adoption of the draft statute for Jerusalem and 
the immolate bringing into force of such por- 
tions thereof as were applicable in the circum- 
stances. This was not acceptable to the represent- 
ative of the Arab Higher Committee since, in 
his view, it would be tantamount to a total or 
partial implementation of the partition scheme.. 
The Council therefore did not pursue this matter. 

The report of the Trusteeship Council (A/544) 
lists these amdusioos and recommendations: 

”1. FoUowiog consultations with the Trusteeship 
Council, the Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine ordered on 2 May 1948 within the 
Walled Gty of Jerusalem a cease-fire which is now in 
effect. The two parties have further agreed that the spe- 
cific terms of a truce in respect of the Walled City will 
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be elaborated in Jerusalem in consultation 'with the 
High Commissioner for Palestine. 

"2. The Trusteeship Council also brings to the notice 
of the General Assembly the undertakings given by the 
representatives of the Arab Higher Committee and the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine that theic communities will 
respea and safeguard all Holy Places. 

"3. The Trusteeship Council has been informed that 
the Mandatory Power would be willing, if the General 
Assembly agrees, to appoint under Palestine legislation 
before 15 May 1948, a neutral acceptable to both Arabs 
and Jews, as Special Municipal Commissioner, who shall, 
with the co-operation of the commumty coiomtttees al- 
ready existing in Jerusalem, carry out the fiinctioos 
hitherto performed by the Municipal Commission. The 
Trusteeship Council, therefore, recommends to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that it inform the Mandatory Power of its 
full agreement with such measure. 

"4 The Ccninal lecognizes that the measure here- 
above recommended does not provide adequately for the 
protection of the City and of its inhabitants It considers 
also that urgent attention should be given by the General 
Assembly to the necesstty of providing for the custody of 
the assets of the Government of Palestine lo Jerusalem 
and for an effective maintenance of law and order m the 
municipal area pending a final settlement.” 

The report of the Trusteeship Council was dis- 
cussed by the General Assembly on May 6, at 
its 133rd and 134th plenary meetings. The rep- 
resencatiyes of Poland, the U.SSR. and France 
said the recommendations of the Trusteeship 
Council were totally inadequate and that they 
could not support them in their present form. 

Ocher representatives likewise expressed the 
view that the recommendations were inadequate 
but, suggesting that further action ’be taken by 
the Assembly, announced their willingness to 
support the recommendations of the Trusteeship 
Council as the only ones immediately available. 

A draft resolution (A/545) embodying the 
recommendations of the Trusteeship Council was 
presented by the President of the General As- 
sembly. It consisted of four paragraphs. The 
first of these would recall the Assembly’s request 
to the Trusteeship Council to study the Jerusalem 
problem and to submit recommendations. The 
second paragraph would have the General As- 
sembly take note of and approve Ac condusions 
and recommendations of the Trusteeship Council. 
The third paragraph would recommend to the 
Mandatory Power the appointment of a Special 
Municipal Commissioner for Jerusalem, as recom- 
mended in the third of the four conclusions and 
recommendations contained in the Trusteeship 
Council’s report (see above). The fourth para- 
graph would have the Assembly decide that 
urgent attention be given to the necessity of 
providing for die custody of the assets of die 
Government of Palestine in Jerusalem and for 


efifeaive maintenance of law and order in the 
municipal area, pending a final settlement, as 
recommended in the last of die four conclusions 
and recommendations of tlie Trusteeship CoundL 

The representative of France held that it would 
be factitious reasoning to assert that ineffeaive 
measures were better than no measuies at aL 
The authority of the General Assembly must 
inevitably be jeopardized if it were to adopt a 
measure so meagre in the face of a danger so gtesx 
and urgent. He offered an amendment (A/54fi) 
to the draft resolution proposed by the President. 
The amendment would substitute a new text for 
paragraph four of the draft resolution. 

In substance, the French proposal declared that 
the Special Municipal Commissioner to be ap- 
pointed pursuant to paragraph three would "no 
longer be empowered by any regular authority" 
once the Mandate expired and that consequendy 
it was "urgently necessary that the United Nations 
appoint a special delegate to proceed immediately 
to Jerusalem with the following instructions and 
powers: 

"(a) To secure compliance with the cease-fire order 
already issued for the old city; 

"(b) To co-operate with ie Truce Commission estab- 
lished by the Security Council to secure & truce that shall 
cover the whole dty of Jerusalem within the present 
ffluolcipal boundaries; 

"(c) To exercise in the name of the United Nations, 
temporarily and until the future of the Holy Qty shall 
be determined, power of control over the whole of the 
ffiuiucipal government and particularly to ensure that all 
expedient steps are taken to safeguard and conserve the 
assets of the mumcipality; 

"(d) To observe the preservation and maintenance la 
good condiuon of the Holy Places; 

"(e) Generally to ensure respea for the fundamental 
tights of man; 

"(f) To ensure the maintenance of order and security 
in the Holy City, and for that purpose to organize the 
necessary municipal police forces; 

"(g) Guided by humane considerations, and with the 
co-operation of the Jewish and Arab communities of the 
Holy City, to explore all suitable means of ensuring the 
supply to the City of food, water, and the like." 

The representative of Australia proposed 
amend the fourth paragraph to the draft resolu- 
tion suggested by the President by substituting the 
following text (A/547): 

"Decides that continulog urgent attention should be 
given by the Fita Committee to the question of further 
measures for the protection of the City of Jerusalem aod 
its inhabitants.” 

He proposed that if the Australian amendment 
were adopted, the French amendment should be 
referred to the First Coraminee for consideration. 

The representative of Belgium said he would 
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support the French amendment if explicit pro- 
visions were incorporated therein for its imple- 
mentation. Without sudi implementation pro- 
visions no±ing could be accomplished and the 
prestige of the United Nations must inevitably 
suffer. The representative of the United States 
shared the views of the Belgian representative 
and favored the Australian amendment. 

The first paragraph of die President’s draft 
resolution was carried by a vote of 45 to 0, widi 
5 abstentions. The second paragraph was adopted 
by a vote of 36 to 0, with 16 abstentions. 

The representative of France suggested tliat 
both the third paragraph of the draft resolution 
and the French amendment be referred to the 
First Committee and that voting on the third 
paragraph be postponed until the First Commit- 
tee reported back to the Assembly. This proposal 
was opposed by the representatives of Belgium, 
the United States, Iraq and Syria, the last-men- 
tioned expressing the view that the Trusteeship 
Council's recommendations were adequate, the 
others warning that to delay a voce on the third 
paragraph might make its implementation by the 
Mandatory Power impossible in view of the immi- 
nent expiration of the hfandace. 

The motion to postpone consideration of the 
third paragraph of the President's draft resolu- 
tion as suggested by France was defeated by a 
vote of 28 to 11, with 10 abstentions. The un- 
amended paragraph itself was then adopted by 
a vote of 35 to 2, with 14 abstentions. 

The Australian amendment, with a drafting 
change proposed by the representative of Greece, 
was adopted by a vote of 28 to 0, with 21 absten- 
tions. 

In the absence of objections, the President 
declared that the French amendment to the Presi- 
dent's draft resolution would be referred to the 
First Committee. 

The representative of Poland stated that no 
vote could be taken on the draft resolution as a 
whole since the French amendment had not been 
voted on The President ruled that with the 
adoption of the Australian amendment, the reso- 
lution constituted a whole and could therefore 
be voted on. 

The amended resolution, in its entirety, was 
then put to the vote and was adopted by 35 
affirmative votes, with 17 abstentions. It read as 
follows (resolution 187(5-2) ) : 

"The General Assembly, 

"Having asked the Trusteeship Council to study, with 
the Mandatory Power and the interested parties, siutabte 
measures for the protection of the city of Jerusalem and 
Its inhabitants and to submit within the shortest possible 


time proposals to the General Assembly to that effect, 

"Takes note of die conclusions and rccommendadoiis of 
the Trusteeship Council, as set forth in its report to the 
General Assembly on the protection of die city of Jeru- 
salem and its inhabitants; 

"Approves these conclusions and recommendations; 

"ReeommenJt that the Mandatory Power appoint un- 
der Palestine lefislation, before 15 May 19-18, a neutral 
acceptable to both Arabs and Jews, as Special Municipal 
Commissioner, who shall, with the co-operauon of the 
community commuiees already existing in Jerusalem, 
carry out the functions hitherto performed by die Muni- 
cipal Commission; 

"Decides that continuing urgent attention should be 
given by the First Commince or its subsidiary bodies to 
the question of further measures for the proteaion of the 
city of Jerusalem and its inhabitants.” 

(4 ) First Committee Lstablishes Sub-Committee on 
Jerusalem 

At die 138di meeting of the First Committee, 
die representative of the United States introduced 
a draft resolution (A/Cl/294) the operative 
part of which read: 

'The First Committee 

"Decides to establish a sub-coamiccee composed of 
represeoutives of States members of the Trusteeship 
Council, and 

"Intirucii the sub-committee to examine further meas- 
ures for the protection of die city of Jenssalem and its 
inhabitanu and to bring before the First Commince as 
ptompdy as possible appropriaie recommendations." 

The representative of Poland lield that there 
should first be a full discussion in the First Commit- 
tee in which specific lines should be decided on for 
the guidance ’of any possible future sub-commit- 
tee. He was opposed to the immediate establish- 
ment of a sub-committee. 

'The United States proposal was supported by 
the representatives of the United Kingdom and 
Syria, while the representatives of Uruguay and 
the U.SS.R. shared the view of the PoUsh rep- 
resentative. 

'The representative of France said he shared 
many of the doubts expressed by the representative 
of Poland. Nevertheless, in the interest of swift 
action, he could support tlie United States pro- 
posal, provided it were amended. In view of the 
fact that the Trusteeship Council had already dealt 
with the matter, he did not expect great advances 
from a sub-committee having the same composi- 
tion as the Trusteeship Council He therefore 
proposed adding the representatives of Sweden, 
Brazil and Iran to the sub-committee suggested 
by the United States representative. The rep- 
resentative of the United States accepted the 
French amendment. 

The representatives of the Jewish Agency for 
Palesdne and the Arab Higher Committee im- 
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pli'eJ that their orsanizations shoiiM be consulted 
dunnj; any sub committee consideration of the 
jerusaiem question. 

Tile representative of Guatetnaia presented an 
^endment (A/Ci/296) to the United States 
draft resolution providing for consuitaiion with 
the cwo parties. He aiso presented an amendment 
(A/C.I/295) providing that the sub-committee 
be composed of representatives of Australia, 
France, Haiti, Mexico, Sweden, USS,R. and 
United States. Such a composition, he said wouid 
guarantee neuttaiity wiiiie utiiizing tiie experience 
of the Ttustccsiiip Councii; it would also provide 
for speedier action since tiie sub-commiitee would 
not be as large a body as that proposed in the 
original United States draft resolution 
The representatives of Uruguay and Haiti sug- 
gested that a vote be taken first upon the prin- 
ciple of whether the Committee favored the 
establishment of any sub-committee on Jerusalem 
at this time. 

The Qiairinan pointed out that this could be 
accomplished by voting separately on the first five 
words of the second paragraph of the United 
States proposal, i.e., upon the words "Decides to 
cstaDiisli a subcommittee . . 

diV United States draft 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 38 to 0 
With 5 abstentions. ’ 

Die first five words of the second paragraph 
were adopted by a vote of 31 to 9, with 3 ateen- 

Dic Guatemalan ,amendmcnt concerning com- 

n're:r'"'‘" 

of the second paragraph, as 
amended by France, was adopted by a vote of 
25 to I, with U abstentions. 

Tlic second Guatemalan amendment (provldin" 
or conm rations with the Jewish Ag™^ aljd 
Arab Higher Committee) was adopted by a vote 

fme^J,!l h r 1 tttsolotioo, as 

on Stay 11 for , he purpose of consideriog further 
the question of protecting the City of Jerusalem 
cot“ar“^ ° of tlto following' 

Sul S'"*" 

Qilna ffS-SR- 

. . United Kimalom 

f’ew Zealand UaiiedSuiei 


CosuHiu 


( 5 ) Siib-CommiUee Recommendaliom Referred to 
Assembly 

The Sub-Committee, which held six meeting: 
reported back to the First Committee on May 13 
Tlie report (A/C.1/298) stated that the grouj 
had elected the representative of Sweden as Chair 
man, the representative of Iran as Vice-Chairman 
and tJie representative of France as Rapporteur 

Two important documents were placed be- 
fore Sub-Committee 10. In the first of these 
10/2 ), the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative informed the Sub-Committee of an order 
of the municipal government of Jerusalem, dated 
May 11, by which the Jerusalem Municipal Com- 
missioner, to be nominated by the High Com- 
missioner or by the United Nations, might take 
any action and give any directions which in his dis- 
cretion he deemed appropriate for the adminis- 
tration of Jerusalem 

Tlie other document was presented joindy by 
the representatives of France and the United 
States (A/C 1/SC.lO/l). It contained a pro- 
posal for a temporary international regime for 
Jerusalem based upon Chapter XII of the aiartcr 
( International Trusteeship System"). The central 
idea of this joint proposal was to entrust the 
protection of Jerusalem and its inhabitants tem- 
porarily to the responsibility of a United Nations 
Commissioner nominated by the United Nations 
and placed under the supreme authority of the 
Trusteeship Council. 

The Sub-Committee discussed this document 
at length and heard the views of tlic Jewish Agency 
and the Arab Higher Committee. During an 
articJe-by-article examination, a number of amend- 
ments were proposed and in general accepted 
by the authors of the proposal. The two most 
important ones were the following: The rep- 
r^ntative of Mexico proposed that express men- 
lion be made of the fundamental human freedoms 
necessary under tlie special regime; wording to 
this effect was incorporated in Article 7 of the 
revised text (A/C.l/SClO/1/Rcv.I ). In addi- 
tion, to^ accommodate both tlie point of view of 
me Unlti^ Kingdom and that embodied in the 
Trusteeship Council’s rtport previously adopted 
by the Assembly, a paragrapli (2) was inserted in 
Article A, specifying that "the Jerusalem Municipal 
Commissioner, appointed in accordance witii tlic 
rrcon^endation of the General Assembly of 6 
May ip.lS, should continue to exercise his func- 
nons under the authority of the United Nations 
Commissioner”. 

Tlic revised text of the France-United Sutes 
proposal was submitted to the Sub-Committee on 
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May 13 and discussed at length, for a second tim^ 
article by article. 

To meet a view expressed by the United King- 
dom representative, die representative of die United 
States added an article on the hnancial implications 
of the proposal. A number of other amendments 
having been introduced at the request of other 
representatives, a vote was taken on the revised 
document, which was adopted by a vote of 8 to 2, 
with 4 abstentions. 

Tlie Sub-Committee recommendation was as 
foUows (A/Cl/298): 

THE TEMPORARY ADMINISTRATION OF 
JERUSALEM 

"Wbere-it the territory known as Palestine has been 
administered by the Government of the United King- 
dom under a Mandate assigned by the Prindpal Allied 
Powen and confirmed by the Council of the League of 
Nations; and 

“WbereAS Jerusalem as hereinafter defined contains 
many Holy Places sacred to Christians, Jews and Mos- 
lems alike: and 

"Wheteai the hlandaic will be termituted on IS May 
1948; and 

"^btuai it IS imperative that pending a final settle- 
ment of the Palestine problem Jerusalem be protected; 
and 

"WheTtai the maintenance and furtherance of inter- 
national peace and security requires chat the United 
Nations should exerdse temporary administrative author- 
ity in Jerusalem; and 

"Whereat Chapter XII of the Charter authorizes and 
empowers the United Nations to exercise such tempo- 
xary authority; 

"Now Therefore the General Assembly of the United 
Nations hereby decides that temporary authority io 
Jerusalem shall from 13 May 1948 be exerdsed in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the following Arcides: 

Article 1 . 

"The 'town planning area’ of Jerusalem as defined 
under the Town Planning Ordinance No. 28 of 1936, 
and hereinafter referred to as Jerusalem, is hereby placed 
temporarily under the authority of the United Nauons. 

Article 2 

“The United Nations is hereby designated as the 
administering authority for Jerusalem. The Trustee^ 
ship Coundl, operating under the authority of the 
General Assembly, shall exerdse the functions of the 
administering authority. 

Article 3 

"The administering authority shall have full powers 
of administration, legislation, and iurisdiction over 
Jerusalem which shall be exerased through the agency 
of the Government of Jerusalem as heteinafeer pro- 
vided. 

Article 4 

"1. The Government of Jerusalem shall consist of a 
United Nauons Commissioner and such officers as may 
be appointed by him or by the United Nations assisted 
to the fullest extent possible by such organs of self- 
government as in the opinion of the United Nauons 


Commissioner will meet with co-operation from the 
various txmununities of Jerusalem. 

"2. The Jerusalem Munidpal Commissioner, ap- 
pointed in accordance with the recommendation of the 
General Assembly of 6 May 1948, shall continue to 
exerdse bis functions under the authority of the United 
Nations Commissioner. 

*'3- The United Nations Commissioner shall be ap- 
pointed by and may be removed by tbe Trusteeship 
Coundl. 

"4. The United Nations Commissioner shall be sub- 
jea to the instrucuons of the Trusteeship Counal. He 
is hereby invested with full powers to administer Jeru- 
salem in accordance with the provisions of these articles 
and the terms of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Arncle 5 

“1. The United Nations Commissioner shall be re- 
sponsible for the orgamzatioo and direaion of a police 
force necessary for the maintenance of internal law and 
order, which may be recruited from within or from out- 
side Jerusalem. 

"2. Pending the organization of the force provided 
for to paragraph ! of this Article, the Trusteeship 
Council shall take such steps as may be appropriate for 
tbe maintenance of IniernaJ law and order 

Article 6 

*'l. The territorial integrity of Jerusalem and its 
status as defined in these artides shall be assured by the 
United Nations. 

"2. The United Nations Commissioner may organize 
s'olunceet forces from among the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem 10 provide for Jool defense and to assist in the 
maiocefunce of internal law and order. 

**3. In the event that the United Nations Commis- 
sioner is unable, through the use of the force pro'Aded 
in Arude 5 or the force provided in paragraph 2 of 
this Artide, to maintain the territorial iniegriry of 
Jerusalem agaiiut an aa or threat of aggression, he 
shall request the Setretary-General to bring the matter 
to the immediate anention of the Security Counal 

"4. The United Nations Commissioner shall make 
the necessary arrangements to ensure free access to 
Jerusalem for persons, foodstuffs and other essential 
supplies, and the maintenance of the water supply and 
other essential services. 

Article 7 

‘T. All persons within Jerusalem shall enjoy freedom 
of conscience and shall, subject only to the require- 
ments of public order, public morals and public health, 
enjoy all other human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, induding freedom of religion and worship, lan- 
guage. education, speech and press, assembly and as- 
sociation, and petition (including petition to the Trus- 
teeship Coundl). 

"2. No disetiminatioo of any kind on grounds of 
race, leli^on, language or sex shall be made against 
any person within Jerusalem. 

Article 8 

”1. The United Nations Commissioner shall, under 
the authority of the Trusteeship Counal, assure the 
proteaioQ of and free access to the Holy Places, religious 
buildings and sites within Jerusalem, as well as of edu- 
cational and cultural esublishments and chaiiuble insti- 
tutioDS and hospitals, the tights of which will be main- 
tained as they were before the tetminadoo of tbe Man- 
date. 
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"2. Sub;ea only to the requirements of public order 
and security and of pubiic morals and public bealcfa, 
the United Nations Comnussioner shall ensure freedom 
of entry into and of temporary residence in, Jerusalem 
to all pilgrims without any distinction as to nationality 
or faith. 

Article 9 

"The temporary authority of the Umted Nations in 
Jerusalem shall be exercised in accordance with Article 
76 of the Charter and be without piepidice to the 
rights, claims or position of the parties concerned in 
Jerusalem or to the final settleffleot of the Palestine 
problem 

Article 10 

'T. The Trusteeship Council shall immediately make 
plans for the raising of revenues for Jerusalem. 

"2. Expenditures for Jerusalem shall be covered as 
far as possible by local revenues, provided that the 
salary and emoluments of the Umted Nations Commis- 
sioner, and such other officers as may be appointed by 
the Trusteeship Council, shall be paid from a special 
United Nations operational budget In addition, the 
cost of maintaimng the police who may be recruited 
from outside Jerusalem, if not coveted by local revenues, 
shall be provided for by means to be determined by the 
Trusteeship Council. Such funds as are deemed by the 
United Nauons Commissioner and the Trusteeship 
Counal essential to accomplish the provisions of this 
actangsment and which cannot be raised by the Qovetn- 
ment of Jerusalem, shall be provided by the United 
Nations, either through subsidies or through loans re- 
payable from future revenues of Jerusalem. 

Article 11 

“In accordance with Article 2, paragraph 5 of the 
Charter, all Members shall give the admiaisteilng 
authority every assisuoce in making these Articles ef- 
feaive. 

Article 12 

"This special arrangement shall terminate upon 51 
Decemhei 1949 unless otherwise determined by the 
General Assembly." 

Sub-Committee 10 adjourned its sixth and last 
meeting at 4: 15 P M., May 13. A short time there- 
after, Sub-Committee 9 also adjourned its last 
meeting. Within a matter of imnutes, the First 
Committee met (139th meeting) to receive and 
consider the reports of both Sub-Committees. 

This short period of time between the adjourn- 
ments of the respective Sub-0>nJmmee meetings 
and the convening of the First Committee im- 
mediately led to a procedural debate. The Chair- 
man of the First Committee piopo«d that the 
Committee take up the report of Sub-Committee 
10 at once. 

The representatives of Poland, the U55IL, 
Uruguay and the Ukrainian SS.R. objected to such 
a course of procedure on the grounds that they 
had not had sufficient time to study either the 
report of Sub-Comm'utee 10 or diat of Sub-Com- 
mittee 9. Tlie reason given by those who favored 
immediate consideration — namely, that the As- 


sembly should attempt to finish its work 
6:00 P.M- (Eastern Daylight Time) the Mot 
day (May 14) because the Mandate expire 
that time — did nor appear to carry suffic 
weight. 

It was agreed eventually to permit the I 
porteur of Sub-Committee 10 to introduce 
report of his group and to hear, at an ever 
meeting, the views of tlxose representatives i 
were ready to discuss the report, while those ^ 
w'ere not would be given an opporninity 
present their views at a meeting the next moin 

During the meeting (139th) the representai 
of Syria communicated to Committee members 
contents of a cable which he had just receh 
He had been informed, he said, that the H 
Qimmissioner for Palestine had communicai 
through the Syrian Government, to A 
Higher Committee the conditions of a truce tih 
had been agreed upon by the High Commissioi 
and the (Security Council’s) Truce Conui 
sion.^^® 'The conditions were: first, that tbi 
should be a cease-fire in Jerusalem and the ai 
and on all routes leading thereto; secondly, tl 
there should be no impediments to providing t 
city with the necessities of life, the arrangemei 
to be supervised by a commission of ib® ^ 
parties; thirdly, that there should be free acci 
to the Wailing Wall for unarmed Jews und 
tlie supervision of the same commission The 
terms had been accepted by the Arab Higher Co: 
mittee. He believed the Committee would welcon 
the news that there would be peace in Jerusala 
and no danger of fighting in the Holy Places. 

The report of Sub-Committee 10 was not di 
cussed during the following (l40th) meerin. 
held later that evening (May 13), priority bein 
given to the report of Sub-Committee 9. Th 
tecotnmendations of Sub-Committee 10 ivn 
discussed during the last (140th) meeting of tb 
First Committee, on May 14. 

The representative of Poland termed Sub-Com 
mittee lO's proposal a violation of the resolutloi 
of November 29, and, as such, completely unac 
ceptable. Opposition to the proposal was 
expressed by the representatives of the Aral 
States. The representative of Iraq said that tht 
proposal, although termed officially a tcmpora^ 
adrninistration, did, in fact, involve a Trusteeship 
regime. The United Nations, by itself, had no rig ^ 
to present such an agreement. This must be 
done by the states directly concerned, including the 
Mandatory Power. 

®“Foc establishment of the Truce Cotmnusion by tb* 
Security Council, see Security Council, pp. 4I5-lo- 
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Besides, the representative of Iraq stated, agree- 
ment on a truce for Jerusalem had been reached 
Furthermore, it had just (May l4) been learned 
tliat Jews and Arabs had agreed to the appoint- 
ment of Harold Evans, of the United States, as 
Special Municipal Commissioner, and Mr. Evans 
had agreed to accept the post. This was an ade- 
quate agreed basis. On the other hand, anything 
that did not command the support of the two 
communities would not prove workable in praaice, 
whatever phraseology might be tised, and would 
be but detrimental to the truce. Tlie representative 
of the Arab Higher Committee expressed himself 
in similar terms. 

Tlie representative of the United Kingdom also 
expressed apprehension lest adoption of the tem- 
porary administration plan jeopardize a truce in 
Jerusalem, given the strong opposition of the 
Arabs. He further auicized the proposal of Sub- 
Committee 10 for not containing more concrete 
enforcement provisions and for containing inade- 
quate financial clauses. Tlie United Kingdom 
could not therefore vote for die proposaL But if 
the General Assembly, in spice of these objeaions, 
insisted on the proposal, the United Kingdom 
delegation would not exercise its voce in such 
a way as to preclude a solution on these lines. 

Welcoming the appointment of Mr. Evans, the 
representative of the United Kingdom expressed 
the belief chat mediation, rather than a new and 
untried scheme for the administration of Jeru- 
salem, which had been rejected by both parties 
in Its present form, was the solution to the prob- 
lem. 

The representative of the U.S5.R. held that 
the United States, as the real author of the pro- 
posal submitted by Sub-Committee 10, was trying 
to further its plan for a Trusteeship regime for all 
Palestine by gaining acceptance of a Trusteeship 
regime for Jerusalem, the latter being merely an 
entering wedge. The delegation of die USS.R 
could not accept the proposal and would stand 
by the resolution of November 29. 

The representatives of Australia, Yugoslavia and 
Argentina also announced that they could not 
support the proposal submitted by Sub-Committee 
10. The representative of Yugoslavia declared 
that no action should be taken by the Assembly 
on the proposal of Sub-Committee 10 until the 
Fifth Committee had reported on the budgetary 
implications of the proposal. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral stated that a previous resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly covered this matter, since it delegated 
sulHcient authority to the Advisory Committee 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions and 


the Secretary-General with regard to expenses 
relating to peace and security that might arise 
between rc^ar sessions of the Assembly. 

Support of the proposal of Sub-Committee 10 
was expressed by the representatives of France 
and the United States, who declared that the ap- 
pomtmenc of the Special Municipal Commissioner, 
desirable as it was, did not constitute adequate 
assurance for the pfoteaioa of Jerusalcnj, par- 
ticularly in view of the uncertain legal status of 
the Commissioner's authority following the ex- 
piration of the Mandate and, even more important, 
the precarious legal situation that might arise with 
respect to the appointment of a successor to Mr 
Evans should the latter be obliged to give up 
his post for any reason whatever. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine said he had no confirmation of reports 
iliat Arabs and Jews had reached agreement on 
tlic terms of a t^uce for Jerusalem. He hoped 
sudt a truce had been consummated but, if it 
had been, he could not see how that could be 
used as an argument against the proposal foe a 
temporary administration of Jerusdem. 

Ac the same time the representative of the 
Jewish Agency officially notified the First Com- 
mittee that a Jewish State had been proclaimed 
at ten o'clock that morning (May 14), and read 
part of the statement proclaiming the establish- 
ment of a Jewish State. He explained that the hour 
of the proclamation had been advanced out of 
respect for the Jewish Sabbath. 

The representative of Guatemala said that the 
proposal for a special regime for Jerusalem would 
have to be adopted before the expiration of the 
Mandate, i.e., by 6:00 P.M. New York time that 
day, since otherwise there would exist no possibility 
in international law of making any special arrange- 
ment for Jerusalem. 

Following a suggestion by the representative of 
Argentina, the representative of the United States 
formally moved that the First Committee forward 
the proposal of Sub-Committee 10 directly to the 
General Assembly without a recommendation. 
The motion was adopted by 15 affirmative votes, 
with 26 abstentions. 

(6) Atiembly Rejects Special Jerusalem Resume 

In accordance with the decision of the First 
Committee, the recommendations of Sub-Commit- 
tee 10 (A/C.1/298) were therefore referred 
directly to the General Assembly in plenary meet- 
ing. The Assembly considered the matter at its 
135th plenary meeting — the last of the second 
spedal session — on May 14. 
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Opening that meecing, the President ruled that 
speakers would be limited to five minutes. Upon 
being challenged by the representative of the 
U.S S.R., the presidential ruling was upheld by a. 
vote of 35 to 11, with 3 abstentions. 

The representative of the United States declared 
that if the Assembly were to institute a 'Trustee- 
ship Agreement” for Jerusalem, it must do so be- 
fore the termination of the Mandate, namely, 
within one hour. He therefore moved that the 
recommendations of Sub-Committee 10 be con- 
sidered before those of Sub-Committee 9- This 
motion was adopted by a vote of 27 to 1, with 16 
abstentions. 

In the ensuing discussion, the proposal regard- 
ing Jerusalem was opposed by the representatives 
of the Ukrainian S S.B.., Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Poland, 
Afghanistan and Yemen. It was supported by 
the representatives of France and the United 
States. Before the voting began,_ the representative 
of Iraq called attention to the fact that the time 
was now one minute past six o'clock. He recalled 
the statement of the representative of the United 
States that if any action were to be taken on the 
Jerusalem regime, it would have to be completed 
before 6.00 P.M It being past six o’clock now, 
"the whole game was up". 'There being no cosa- 
meni on the remarks of the representative of Iraq, 
the Assembly proceeded to vote on the resolution 
(A/Cl/298). 

The first vote was on a Mexican amendment 
(A/Cl/302) to replace the fifth paragraph of the 
preamble (reading "Whereas the maintenance 
and furtherance of international peace and security 
requites that the United Nations should exercise 
temporary authority in Jerusalem”) by the fol- 
lowing: 

"Whereas the maintenance of order and securltv ia 
Jerusalem is ao urgent question which concerns die 
United Nations as a whole,” 

The amendment was adopted by a roll-call 
vote of 15 to 11, with 28 abstentions. 

A second Mexican amendment (A/C.1/302), 
to delete, in paragraph 6 of the preamble, the 
word "such" and to insert the word "administrative” 
after the word "temporary", making the amended 
paragraph read "Whereas Chapter XII of the 
Charter authorizes and empowers the United 
Nations to exercise temporary administrative au- 
thority”, was adopted by a roll-call v-ote of 14' 
to II, with 28 abstentions. 

The Assembly next voted on a United States 
amendment (A/Cl/304) to substitute ‘Trustee- 
ship Council" for "United Nations” la the third 
line of paragraph 1, Article 4, making the relevant 


passage read "The Government of Jerusalem shall 
consist of a United Nations Commissioner and 
such, officers as may be appointed by him or by 
the Trusteeship Council . . 

The amendment was adopted by a roll-call vote 
of 17 to II, with 26 abstentions. 

A second United States amendment (A/Cl/- 
304) proposed that the ". . . salary and emoluments 
of the United Nations Commissioner, and such 
other officers as may be appointed by the Trustee- 
ship Council, shall be paid from the regular Ututed 
Nations budget” (rather than "from a special 
United Nations operational budget", as stated in 
paragraph 2, Article 10, of the draft resolution 
submitted by Sub-Committee 10). 

The amendment was approved by a roll-call vote 
of 19 to 12, with 23 abstentions. 

A third United States amendment (A/Cl/- 
304) to the draft resolution proposed the addition 
of the following to the end of the same paragraph 
2, Article 10; 

". . . provided that, if Uoited Nations funds ire concern- 
plated, the Seaetary-General shall be guided by the 
ptocedures which were established by the Second Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly for defraying unforeseen 
and exuaordinaiy expenses.” 

'This amendment was carried by a roll-call vote 
of 17 to 12, with 25 abstentions. 

A roll-call vote was dien taken on the entire 
resolution, as amended, resulting in a vote of 
20 in favor, 15 againsr, with 19 abstentions. The 
President announced that since the resolution ^ 
not received the requisite two-thirds majority,* 
it was rejeaed. 

Two further efforts were made dating this con- 
cluding plenary meecing of the special session with 
regard to Jerusalem. Australia proposed verbally 
that the following paragraph be inserted in the 
draft resolution (A/552) proposed by the First 
Committee on the recommendation of Sub-Com- 
mittee 9:85i> 

"The General Assembly, 

"Calls on the Jerusalem Municipal Commissioner w 
oinsult and co-operate with the Umted Nations Media- 
tor in Palestine, especially to ensure the protenioo of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and the preservation of the 
Holy Places pending the establishment of an intetns- 
tiooal regime for the city of Jerusalem under United 
Nations administration." 

In introducing this amendment, the repieseat- 
acive of Australia said it represented the barest 
minimum which could possibly be attained and 
should therefore be at least secured. 

A first vote on the Australian amendment was 

"Seep. 280. i 
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inconclusive, resulting in a tie of 10 votes in favor, 
10 against, with 28 abstentions. Upon being resub- 
mitted, the amendment was rejeaed by a vote 
of 14 to 10, with 24 abstentions. 

The final effort to deal further with the question 
of the City of Jerusalem was a verbal proposal of 
the representative of Guatemala that the Trustee- 
ship Council be requested to adopt the draft 
Statute for the City of Jerusalem so that it could 
be put into effect. The representative of Guate- 
mala said he realized that this question was not on 
the agenda, but thought the urgency of the case 
— the fate of Jerusalem— warranted its considera- 
tion. He also announced that his Government had 
recognized the Jewish State. The President stated 
that it was not possible for him to accede to the 
Guatemalan request smce the point raised was not 
on the agenda.®®^ 

d. Future Government oe Palestine 

( 1 ) Finf Committee Abandons Proposal to Refer 
Trmteesbip Working Paper to Fourth Committee 
While the general debate was still in prog- 
ress,®'® the representative of the United States, 
during the 120th meeting of the First Committee 
on April 21, 1948, introduced a draft resolution 
(A/Cl/278) calling for the referral of the United 
States working paper on a draft Trusteeship 
Agreement for Palestine (A/Cl/277) to the 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee for study and 
report, with recommendations to the General 
Assembly in plenary meeting. 

In the ensuing debate on this proposal, two 
points of view emerged. On the one hand it was 
argued that a matter of substance would, in fact, 
be decided under the guise of taking a procedural 
decision. The question was not whether the United 
States Trusteeship proposal should be examined 
by the Fourth Committee, the First Committee or 
a joint First and Fourth Committee, but rather, 
whether the United States Trusteeship proposal 
should be considered at all as long as the resolu- 
tion of November 29 remained fully in force. 
Among those who shared this view were ,thc 
tepiesentatives of Eoland, Yugoslavia, the Ukrain- 
ian S5JL, the U.S.SJL and the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Others who opposed referring the TrustMship 
proposal to the Fourth Committee argued thar 
the proposal ought to be explored in the First 
Committee with a vie^v to deciding political 
questions of principle before referring it to any 
other body. Among those expressing this view 
were the representatives of Sweden, New Zealand, 
Iran, Belgium, Uruguay and France. 

On die other hand it was argued — for example. 


by the representatives of Lebanon and the United 
States — that no decision on principle could be 
taken in vacuo, that a study of the details by die 
Fourth Committee in no way entailed a commit- 
ment on the principle of Trusteeship and that the 
issue would therefore not be prejudged in the 
mannpr feared by opponents of the procedural 
motion of die United States. 

In the end, it was decided (at the 128th meet- 
ing) to vote on the following question: Should 
the First Committee begin the discussion of the 
working paper (A/Cl/277) submitted by the 
United States (i.e., on the Trusteeship proposal)? 
The Committee decided by a vote of 38 to 7, 
with 7 abstentions, to begin the examination of 
the Trusteehip proposal. The suggestion to refer 
the proposal to the Foutth Committee w'as aban- 
doned. 

(2) Sub-Committee on Palestine Trusteeship 
Established 

Following this decision, the representative of 
Guatemala submitted a draft resolution (A/C.1/- 

284) which, declaring that "it is not possible to 
.discuss the question of trusteeship for Palestine 
without previously having the necessary informa- 
tion as to whether trusteeship is desired or will 
be accepted by the popiJation of Palestine; and 
whether it is possible to Implement trusteeship 
and make it workable", called for the appoint- 
ment of a sub-committee to report on its findings 
with respea to these questions after hearing the 
United Nations Palestine Commission, the Man- 
datory Power, the Arab Higher Committee, the 
Jewbh Agency and the legal, economic and mili- 
tary experts on Palestine of the Secretariat. 

The representative of Guatemala subsequently 
accepted a United States amendment (A/CI/- 

285) to his draft resolution. This amendment 
proposed to add to the instructions to the sub- 
committee a specific statement that the terms 
of the United States Trusteeship proposal 
(A/Cl/277) be regarded by the sub-committee 
as a basts of work. The amendment further pro- 
vided that the sub-commiitee be composed of rep- 
resentatives of States members of the Trusteeship 
and Security Councils and of the representative of 
Guatemala. (The original Guatemalan proposal 
did not much upon the question of the sub-com- 
mittees composition, leaving this point to be 
decided later. ) 

Peru suggested (A/Cl/286) adding a third 
question to those to be addressed to the sub-com- 

”For actioa laLeo at the 135th plenary meeting on 
mediadoa proposal, see pp. 279--81. 

“See pp. 259-60. 
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mittee, namely time of the approximate cost of 
the^ proposed Trusteeship plan or of any odier 
United Nations provisional government in 
Palestine. 

Drafting changes to the Guatemalan proposal 
« amended by the United States were proposed 
by several representatives. 

A comprehensive amendment was submitted by 
Cuba (A/C.1/290). Instead of the composition 
recommended by the United States, the represen- 
tative of Cuba proposed that the sub-committee 
be composed of the officers of the First Committee 
(le, the representatives of China, Poland and 
Norway), and the representatives of Argentina 
Guatemala, India, 

USSR, and United States. 

Where the Guatemalan proposal limited itself 
to calling upon the sub-committee for "report 
with recommendations" concerning the Trustee- 
ship pmposal or any other United Nations pro- 
visional government for Palestine, the Cuban 
sentiment instructed the sub-committee to 
formulate and report to the Committee a pro- 
posal for a provisional regime for Palestine- 
taking into account the views expressed during' 
the debate and the views of the interested patties 
In a sub-amendment (A/Cl/291) ,o ,he 
Cuban amendment, the representative of Guate- 
mala proposed that the mandatory provision quoted 
m the preceding paragraph be replaced by a pro- • 
vision cahmg upon the sub-committee to "smdy 
the possibilities of establishing a provisional 
regime for Pidesdne and repot? its 
the Committee . The representative of Guatemala, 
m another sub-amendment (A/C.1/291) to the 
Cuban amendment, also proposed enlarging the 
“b-rommittee's membership 
by adding the foUowing to the list of representa 
■ves proposed for sub-committee membership 
by die representative of Cuba: the representatives 

Hair Grechoslovakia, 

Ham, New Zealand. Sweden and Uruguay. 

The Guatemalan sub-amendments were rejeaed 
by Che Committee, the proposal to alter the sub- 
commitees terms of reference being rejected by 
ote of 28 to 3, with 22 abstentions, and the 
proposal to enlarge the composition of the sub- 
con^mee being rejeaed by a vote of 33 to 7 
with 13 abstentions. ’ 

A proposal made orally by the representative 

rgemina, to add the representative of Cuba 
to the sti-committee membership, was adopted by 
a vote of o3 to 0, with 19 abstentions. 

Committee, at its 137ih meeting 
on May 5, by a vote of 33 to 7, with 13 absten- 


tions, adopted the Cuban modification (A/CI/- 
290) of the Guatemalan draft resolution, together 
with the oral amendment proposed by Argentina 
In its final form the resolution (A/C.1/292) 
consisted of four paragraphs. The first of these 
set forth the composition of the Sub-Committee, 
as follows: 

Officers of the First Committee (ie., China, 
Poland, Norway) and the representatives of 
Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, Guatemala, 
France, India, U5.S.R. and United States. 

The second paragraph laid down that the 
Sub-Committee "in the light of the situation in 
Palestine and of the work of the Security Council 
and the Trusteeship Council, and taking into ac- 
count all suggestions made in the course of the 
Committee’s debate, shall formulate and report 
to the Committee a proposal for a provisional 
regime for Palestine”. 

The third paragraph instructed the Sub-Com- 
mittee to take into account “(a) whether it is 
likely that such proposal will commend itself to 
the Jewish and Arab communities of Palestine, 
(b) whether it is possible to implement this pro- 
posal and make it workable, and (c) the approxi- 
mate cost of such proposal”. 

The final paragraph provided that the Sub- 
committee "may consult representatives of the 
United Nations Palestine Commission, the Manda- 
tory Power, the Arab Higher Committee, and 
the Jewish Agency and may avail itself of the 
services of other experts on Palestine”. 

During the consideration of the Guatemalan 
proposal, the Committee also embarked upon a 
discussion of the substance of the United States 
Trusteeship working paper (A/C.1/277 )t- Q ues- 
tions raised by various representatives dealt with 
such matters as the duration of the Trusteeship 
regime, the funaions of the proposed Palestine 
administration, the powers of the Governor-Gen- 
eral, protection of and access to the Holy Places, 
immigration, land purchase and budgetary impli' 
rations. There was no discussion during the pre- 
liminary article-by-article examination of the 
working paper on the subject of contribution of 
police forces by Member States to enforce the 
Trusteeship proposal. 

On the basic issue of the proposal — i.e, on 
Trusteeship as sucli for Palestine — no new views 
emerged. Those who had argued in favor of re- 
taining the resolution of November 29 expressed 
themselves against the Trusteeship idea. The 
Arab States declared that the Trusteeship pro- 
^Jsals were worth exploring further, but only 
if it were clearly understood that Trusteeship 
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would not be a veiled attempt at partial or total 
implementation of the Partition Plan. Although 
the Palestine Arabs were readf for self-govern- 
ment, they would nevertheless be willing to con- 
sider a Trusteeship proposal, provided the period 
of Trusteeship were of limited duration and gave 
rise to a reasonable hope that a just and equitable 
solution could be found while it lasted. 

Representatives of the Jewish Agency opposed 
the Trusteeship proposal as an unwarranted retro- 
gression from the resolution of November 29> 
which the Jews in Palestine had implemented to 
so large an extent that a return now was im- 
possible. 

That, in brief, was the background against 
which the Committee decided on May 5 to set up 
a sub-committee — Sub-Committee 9- — to "formu- 
late and report to the Committee a proposal for 
a provisional regime for Palestine”. 

( 3 ) Sub’Comminee Proposal Endorsed by First 
Committee 

Sub-Committee 9 held eleven meetings. Its 
ofiBcers were the same as those of the First Com- 
mittee, ie, the representative of China as Chair- 
man, the representative of Poland as Vice-Chair- 
man and the representative of Norway as Rappor- 
teur. The Sub-Committee had decided by a vote 
of 8 to 3 (Guatemala, Poland and U.S SR.), with 
1 abstention (China), that the meetings should 
be held in private and that at the end of each 
meeting, a Press Officer of the United Nations 
would issue a full press communique approved by 
the Vice-Chairman and the Rapporteur. 

In its report (A/C.1/299) to the First Com- 
mittee, which was submitted on May 13, the Sub- 
Committee stated that it had examined a number 
of working papers and proposals, the major sug- 
gestions or proposals having been submitted by 
the representative of France, the Rapporteur, the 
representative of the United States, and the rep- 
resentative of Poland. The report further stated 
that the Sub-Committee had sought the assistance 
of the Chairman of the Palestine Commission, the 
representative of the Mandatory Power and of 
Pablo Azcarate of the United Nations Secretariat. 
(Mr. Azcarate had returned to Lake Success from 
Palestine a short time before). 

The Sub-Committee,..at its final meeting on May 
13, adopted with certain modifications a United 
States proposal (A/C.l/SC.9/1 ) after rejectmg 
by varying margins several Polish amendments 
(A/C1/SC9/2) thereto. 

The main differences between the Polish and 
the United States versions of the proposal were 


as follows: Whereas the United States draft pro- 
posed that the General Assembly call upon all 
persons, organizations and Governments to "co- 
operate in making effective” a truce such as the 
Security Council was seeking to secure in Palestine, 
the Polish version suggested that the Assembly 
call upon all Governments "to refrain from any 
threat or use of force to change the situation, to 
restrain their nationals from such threats or use 
of for<», and to co-operate in making effective 
such a truce". 

Instead of providing for a United Nations Com- 
missioner for Palestine to be chosen by a commit- 
tee of the General Assembly composed of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council, as 
the United States proposed, Poland suggested the 
creation of a United Nations Temporary Media- 
tion and Conciliation Commission in Palestine. 
The functions assigned to the Commissioner in 
the United States proposal were, with certain 
changes, assigned to the Mediation Commission 
in the Polish amendment. 

Finally, the Polish amendment proposed the 
deletion of the final clause of the United States 
draft resolution (which provided for the dis- 
charge of the Palestine Commission by the General 
Assembly) and the substitution therefor of a 
clause in which the Assembly would declare that 
"the present resolution does in no way prejudice 
the rights and legal position of the parties con- 
cerned”. 

The draft resolution adopted by the Sub-Com- 
mittee differed from the United States draft pro- 
posal in several respects. Thus, the reference in 
the preamble to "the resolutions adopted by the 
Security Council with reference to Palestine” on 
March 5, April 1, April 17 and April 23, 1948, 
was omitted, being replaced by a reference to 
"the present situation in regard to Palestine”. 
Furthermore, it was decided to replace the designa- 
tion "United Nations Commissioner for Palestine” 
by the designation "United Nations Mediator in 
Palestine”. Widi one exception, the functions as- 
signed to the United Nations representative in 
Palestine were identical, the exception being that 
the draft resolution adopted by the Sub-Committee 
made it one of the funaions of the Mediator to 
"promote a peaceful adjustment of the situation 
in Palestine", while the original United States 
proposal had defined the corresponding function 
as the promotion of "agreement on the future 
government of Palestine”. Finally, while the 
United States draft resolution had provided for 
the discharge of the Palestine Commission, the 
corresponding clause of the Sub-Committee’s 
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draft resolution provide for the suspension of 
the Palestine Gjmmission. 

The draft resolution adopted by Sub*G)mmittee 
10 (A/CJ/299) consistedof threeparts,preceded 
by a pieamble. 

In the preamble, the General Assembly ■would 
be "taking acxount of the present situation in 
regard to Palestine”. 

In the first of the three operative parts of the 
draft resolution, the General Assembly "stron^y 
supports” the efforts of the Security Council to 
secure a truce m Palestine and calls upon all con- 
cerned to co-operate to make such a truce effective. 

In the second part, the Assembly "empowers” 
a United Nations Mediator in Palestine, choseo 
by a committee composed of representatives of 
China, France, the Unit«l Kingdom, the United 
States and the U.S5Jb, to exercise, inter aha, the 
following functions; 

(a) Use hti good offices with the "local and com- 
munity authorities" in Palestine to 

(1) arrange for the operation of essential common 
services, 

(2) assure the protection of the Holy Places. 

(3) promote a peaceful adiuscmenc of the situa- 
tion in Palestine. 

(b) Co-operate with the Truce Commission appoint- 
ed by the Security Counal in its resolution of April 23. 
1948 

(c) Invite "as seems to him adviuble" the assUuoce 
and co-operation of appropriate specialized agendes, such 
as the ^oild Health Oigamzation, and other govero- 
mentaJ or oon-governmenral otganizacions of a bumao- 
itanan and non-polidal character, such as the loteraa- 
tional Red Cross, with a view to promodog the w-elfare 
of the inhabitants of Falesune. 

This part of die draft resolution also would 
instruct the Mediator to render progress reports 
monthly or more frequently to the Security Council 
and to rhe Secretary-General for transmission to 
Member nations, and would direct the Mediator to 
conform to the provisions of the present draft 
resolution and to instcucttons of the Security 
Council. It also would authorize the Secretary- 
General to pay the Mediator an emolument equal 
to that paid to the President of the loteroational 
Court of Justice and to provide him with an ade- 
quate staff. 

The third and final part of the draft resolution 
adopted by the Sub-Committee "suspends, as of 
1 June 1948, the Palestine Commission from 
further exercise of responsibilities under its Reso- 
lution 181 (II) of 29 November 1947". 

The report of Sub-Committee 9 reached the 
First Committee at its I39tb meeting on May 13. 

After an initial procedural debate concerning 
the short interval between the concluding meet- 


ings of Sub-Committees 9 and the Gim- 

mitme discussed the report of Sub-Comraittee 9 
during im l40th meeting on May 13. 

The representative of the United Stares snp 
ported the proposal of the Sub-Committee. When 
the discussions in the Sub-Committee appeard 
to be leading to a common conclusion, he said, 
the United States had drafted a proposal embody- 
ing the views expressed by a majority of the Sub- 
committee members. The proposal thus was not 
a United States invention but was, rather, die 
product of die deliberative processes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Oudining the provisions of the draft resolu- 
tion,-^* the representative of the United States 
said the proposal was based on the need to satisfy 
two conditions; first, that any proposal should 
be based on the authority of the Charter, and, 
second, that it should be practical and take into 
account the existing situation and the importance 
of bringing an end to the conflia in the Holy Land. 

The deliberatioos bad dearly shown that it was 
impossible in the available time to find a peaceful 
solution acceptable to both pames. No proposal 
had been made which would either enable the 
Uoited.Nations to bring about a peaceful imple- 
mcmarion of the resolution of November 29 or 
provide for the implementation of that resolution 
by use of United Nations forces- 

It had further become dear that, although nunf 
Members favored the idea, neither Jews nor Arabs 
would be willing to sacrifice their interests to 
pcrmii a temporary Trusteeship to operate effect- 
ively. Hence, the representative of the United 
States dedared, armed forces would have to ^ 
provided for the implemencation of a Trusteeship 
regime; yet no other governments had declared 
their willingness to join the United States io its 
declared willingness to supply such forces- A final 
cardinal faa in the situation was the decision of 
the hlandatory Power to lay down its Mandate at 
midnight the following day, ie., on Friday, May 14, 
at 6:00 P.M. (New York time). 

He reviewed the steps taken by the United 
States Government to secure a truce in the Holy 
Land. As a member of the Security Counts 
Truce Commission, he announced, the United 
States, following discussions with Arab and Jewish 
representatives both in New York and in Palestine, 
had drawn up Articles of Truce which it con- 
sidered fair and equitable. He wished to call 
attention to two of these proposed Articles of 

*“See p. 270. 

**$« p. 281 lor resolutioa as adopted by the As^- 
bly; see pp. 278-79 for amendments adopted to the dtnt 
proposed by the Sub-Comminee. 
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Truce in particular, namely Articles 5 and 11. 
Artide 5 bad stated: 

"During the period of the truce, and without prejud^ 
to the future governmental structure of Palestine, exist- 
ing Arab and Jewish authorities shall function as Tem- 
porary Truce Regimes in the areas in which such author- 
ities are now exercising control and shall aca>rd full 
and equal rights to all inhabitants in such areas." 

And Artide 11 had stated: 

"During the period of the truce, and without prejudice 
to future decisions on the question of immigration, the 
Arab Higher Gammirtee and the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine accept, as a matter of emergency, the authority 
of the Security Council Truce Commission to deal with 
the question of immi gration into Palestine." 

The representative of the United States, review- 
ing the recent history of United Nations efforts 
to secure a truce in Palestine, regretted that the 
proposed Articles of Truce had not been accepted 
by the Jewish Agency, the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee, the Arab States or the Mandatory Power. 
He noted that revised truce terms had been sub- 
mitted since then but had not yet been accepted 
by either party. 

Against this background, the representative 
of the United States strongly recommended adop- 
tion of the draft resolution submitted by Sub- 
committee 9, pointing out that, pending further 
a«ion by the General Assembly, the resolution 
of November 29, 1947, remained as a recom- 
mendation although it could not be Implemented. 
Although the current special session had not 
succeeded in finding a solution for the problem. 
Members were in a position to use the power of 
the United Nations in continuing efforts to ease 
the situation in Palestine. The proposal before 
the Committee was based upon the conviction that 
peace depended, not upon force, but upon the 
processes of reconciliation. 

The representative of Canada supported the 
draft resolution submitted by Sub-Committee 9. 
This resolution, he pointed out, provided for meas- 
ures to supplement the efforts of the Security 
Council since it proposed to add the good offices 
of a mediator to lend his moderating influenced 
The representative of Greece also supported 
the draft resolution but presented an am pnilmenf 
to Part III. He suggested (A/C.I/300) that the 
Palestine Commission be "reliev’ed” rather than 
"suspended", as proposed in the Sub-Committee’s 
draft resolution. Mere suspension, he thought; 
would confuse the situation. 

Tlie representative of Poland, observing that 
the representative of Greece bad brought up oncx 
again an amendment which had been discussed 
extensively in the Sub-Committee, announced that 


his delegation likewise would resubmit its amend- 
ments to the draft resolution (A/C.l/SC.9/2).^®^ 

The representative of the United Kingdom said 
it was now evident that there was no longer any 
question of imposing any settlement in Palestine. 
His Government had su^ested an approach to 
the problem by truce and mediation and the draft 
resolution of the Sub-Committee appeared to give 
effect to that suggestion. The United Kingdom 
delegation woiJd support this draft resolution 
since it believed that it opened the road to an 
ultimate solution for peace in Palestine. 

The representative of New Zealand termed the 
proposal of Sub-Committee 9 pitifully inadequate 
and said it was indeed the very least that the 
Assembly could do. The statements of many 
delegations appeared to make it clear, however, 
that nothing better could be achieved The entire 
situation confronting the Assembly was the result 
of depatmre from the'princtples agreed upon at 
the previous session. As for the draft resolution 
presented by Sub-Committee 9, the representative 
of New Zealand offered two amendments 
(A/Cl/301). The draft resolution instruaed 
the Mediator to conform in his activities with 
such instructions as the Securi^ Council might 
issue. ‘The representative of New Zealand pro- 
posed to insert the words "the General Assembly 
or", so that the Mediator would be instructed to 
comply with the instructions of the General As- 
sembly as well. Furthermore, the representative 
of New Zealand proposed the deletion of Part 
IH of the draft resolution (A/Cl/299), which 
"suspends, as of 1 June 1948, the Palestine Com- 
mission . . He proposed to substitute for this 
clause a paragraph in which the Assembly "thanks 
. . . the Palestine Commission for . . . (its) 
efforts, and, pending a further decision by the 
General Assembly or the Security Council, resolves, 
in the light of the present situation and without 
prejudice to the General Assembly’s resolution 
... of the 29th November 1947, to suspend the 
responsibility of the Palestine Commission under 
that resolution as from a date to be fixed by the 
Secretary-General". 

The representative of Czechoslovakia protested 
against the manner in which the Assembly had 
been going about its work. A Sub-Committee had 
been set up on May 4 to make proposals on 
questions of substance although there had been 
no prior deebion on the fundamental principles. 
The first Committee, in his opinion, had never 
seriously discussed the United States contention 
that the resolution of November 29 could not be 

“Seep. 275. 
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impleniented by peaceful means and that imple- 
mentatioa by the use of force had proved impos- 
sible. Yet the fact was that partition was actually 
being implemented and that the special session 
of the Assembly had proved powerless to alter 
the situation in Palestine o£ even to ensure a peace- 
ful change-over. As for the draft resolution, he 
reserved the position of his delegation pending 
the receipt of instructions from the Czechoslovak 
Government. 

The representative of Poland held that there 
was no relationship between the actual situation 
in Palestine, on the one hand, and the draft reso- 
lutions prepared by Sub-Committees 9 and 10, on 
the other hand. They were both unrealistic and 
could have no effect upon the real situation in 
Palestine. 

Both proposals were part of a manoeuvre of 
long standing to prevent implemetitacion of the 
Partition Plan, a manoeuvft in which the United 
States had played, and was playing, the predomi- 
nant part. Both draft resolutions were merely 
pacts of the Trusteeship plan, whose acceptance 
in toto the United States had found it impossible 
to secure 

The Polish representative said it had appeared 
possible that unanimous agreement might be 
reached In Sub-Committee 9 on a draft resolution 
based upon a working paper submitted by the 
Sub-Committee’s Rapporteur. In spite of rhat 
agreement, the Sub-Commitee had "suddenly” 
been faced with a new draft resolurion by the 
United States. Nevertheless, he, as a meml^r of 
the Sub-Committee, bad endeavored to make the 
United States draft resolution acceptable by the 
introduction of amendments. This attempt was 
rebuffed, with the result that the Polish delegation 
was obliged to oppose the resolution in its present 
forra- 

The representative of Poland then reintroduced 
most of the amendments he had previously pre- 
sented in the Sub-Committee (A/C.1/SC9/2), 
deploring in particular the Sub-Committee’s 
failure to include in its draft resolution an appeal 
to all governments to refrain from any threat 
or use of force to change the situation, and its 
failure to insert a provision stating that the dnfft 
resolution did not in any way prejudice the rights 
and legal position of the parties. He also objected 
to the draft lesoluiion’s reference to "conununity 
authorities” in Palestine uhen, in liis view, the 
reference should be to ’’the respeaive authorities,” 
ie., Arab and Jewish authorities on a level higher 
than that of individual local communities. 

As foe Scaion III of the draft resolution, the 


Polish representative supported the New Zealand 
amendment (A/C.1/301), saying that if it were 
accepted he would cot insist upon his own amend- 
ment to this pare of the draft resolution. 

The representative of the Dominican Republic 
held that while the proposal of Sub-Committee 9 
was not fully satisfactory it was generally accept- 
able. The powers laid down for the Mediator were 
very limited, making him a mandatory without 
a mandate. The delegation, of the Dominican 
Republic preferred the text of the draft resolution 
CO the alternative versions proposed in the various 
amendments and would vote for the unamended 
text in the hope that on this basis further ptogtess 
would be made toward re-establishing peace in 
Palestine. 

Opposition to the draft resolution was voiced 
by the representative of the Ukrainian S S R , who 
expressed substantial agreement with the views 
outlined by the representative of Poland. 

Ac this stage of the discussion, the representative 
of Cuba moved closure of the debate on the report 
of Sub-Committee 9- 

This motion was opposed by the representatives 
of Siam and Iran, but was adopted by the Com-, 
mittee by a vote of 2J to 15, with 10 abstentions. 

On a point of order, the representative of 
Yugoslavia held tliat under Rule 142 of the 
rules of procedure, the Assembly could not pro- 
ceed to vote on the draft resolution submitted by 
Sub-Committee 9 until it had heard a statement 
by the Secretary-General and a report from the 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee 
on budgetary implications. 

The Secretary-General said no precise figure 
could be given since neither the contemplated size 
of the Mediator’s staff nor the duration of the 
Mediators activities could be dearly known. A 
tentative figure for the expenses might be 
$100,000. Commenting upon a further statement 
of the Yugoslav representative, the Secretary- 
General dedared that he was satisfied as to hu 
authority to provide funds for the proposed 
Mediator without prior references to tlie Fifth 
Committee. 

The draft resolution submitted by Sub-Com- 
mittee 9> together with the amendments presented 
thereto, was then put to the vote. The Committee 
adopted the first of the two New Zealand amend- 
ments (A/C.1/301), ie., the one providing for 
the Mediator’s acting in compliance, not only 
with instructions of the Security Council, but 
also with instruaions from the Assembly. ’Fh* 
vote on this amendment was 26 to 6, with l6 ab- 
stentions. 
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The Committee also adopted the Greek amend- 
ment (A/Cl/300) to "relieve” rather than 
"suspend” the Palestine Commission, the vote 
being 24 to 15, with 11 abstentions. 

Finally, the Committee, by a vote of 13 to 7, 
with 25 abstentions, adopted a French amendment 
(A/C.1/303) to insert the word "future” before 
the word "situation” in the phrase "to promote 
a peaceful adjustment of the situation of Palestine", 
an amendment that had not been discussed during 
the preceding debate in the Committee. 

All other amendments were rejected by varying 
votes. 

The amended resolution as a whole was then . 
adopted by a vote of 35 to 6, with 10 abstentions, 
and was forwarded to the General Assembly for 
its decision. 

(4) Australia Withdraws Draft Resolution on 
Implementation of Partition 

The representative of Australia said he had 
abstained from the final vote on the resolution 
of Sub-Committee 9 for two reasons: (*) the 
failure of the Committee to accept the second New 
Zealand amendment (A/C.1/301), which would 
have brought the resolution into relation with the 
resolution of November 29; and (it) the Australian 
draft resolution which had been before the Com- 
mittee for some time, although it had never been 
generally discussed. 

The Australian draft resolution (A/Cl/279) 
would have: recalled the resolution of November 
29, raken note of the repon submitted by the 
Palestme Commission; recognized that "circum- 
stances beyond [the First Committee’s} a)nttol 
' have prevented the Palestine Commission from 
adhering to the prescribed schedules of stages 
of implementation of the . . . resolution of 29 
November 1947”; and recommended that the 
General Assembly 

"I. Request the Palestine Commission 

"(a) To ptoceed immediately with the creation of 
• Provisional Gsuncils of Government and Local Mjliua 
Forces, in co-operation with the respective communi- 
ties concerned, in the presaibed areas of Palesdoe, 
"(b) To assume as from 15 May, in co-c^ation 
with one or both of the Provisional Councils of 
Government, Civil Admioisuation in the relevant 
area or areas of Palestine, 

"(c) To carry through, in co-opetation with one 
or both of the Provisional Councils of Government, 
the remaining stages after 13 May ptesaibed in the 
General Assembly Resolution of 29 November 1947." 

Tlie Australian draft resolution would further 
have recommended that the Assembly 

"2 Call on the sutes of the Arab League lo prohibit 
their Nationals from engaging in aaiviues in Palestine 
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designed to obstruct the carrying out of the General 
Assembly Resolution of 29 November 1947,” 

and 

"3. Call on States Members of the United Nations to 
refrain from furnishing aid or encouragemeoi to either 
community in Palestine which is acuog without the 
sanction of the Palestine Commission and in obstruc- 
tioo of the terms of the General Assembly Resolution 
of 29 November 1947.” 

TTiac resolution, which had been before the 
First Committee since April 21, was motivated, 
like the rejected New Zealand amendment, by the 
desire and resolve to see that the authority and 
credit of the United Nations and its decisions 
wete upheld, the representative of Australia de- 
clared. He ventured to think that both the 
Australian and New Zealand proposals expressed 
the real conscience of many representatives around 
the Q>mminee table. However, the Committee 
had adopted a resolution (i.e., the one proposed by 
Sub-Committee 9, as amended) which, though 
sketchy, did admit a certain amount of responsi- 
bility on its part for what was happening in 
Palestine, and gave some recognition to the mo- 
mentum of events. For these reasons he now 
withdrew the Australian draft resolution. 

With the withdrawal of the Australian proposal, 
the adoption of the amended draft resolution of 
Sub-Ojmmiitee 9, and the decision*®® to refer the 
proposal of Sub-Committee 10 concerning Jeru- 
salem ditealy to the General Assembly without 
a vote in Committee, the First Committee had 
completed its task (l4lst meeting. May 14, 1948) 
and it was not convened again during the special 
session. 

( 5 ) Assembly Adopts Mediation Proposal 

The resolution proposed by the First Committee 
(A/552) was considered at the 135th (conclud- 
ing) plenary meeting of the second special session 
of die General Assembly.*®’ 

Just before the Assembly opened the discussion 
on the resolution, the representative of Colombia 
asked whether the representative of the United 
States could confirm the information given to the 
press regarding recognition of the Government 
of the Jewish State by the United States. The 
representative of the United States said he had 
no official information on this matter at the 
present time. 

The representative of Guatemala supported the 
draft resolution recommended by the First Com- 
mittee, although he deplored the acceptance of the 

“"Seep.271. 

“Tor discussion on Jerusalem at the 135th plenary 
tneeiiflg, see pp. 271-73. 
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Greek amendment, whidi ''reUei.ed’‘ father than 
"suspended" the Palestine Commission. The 
Guatemalan delegation had consisrendy opposed 
any measures tending to abrogate the resolution 
of November 29. It interpreted the draft resolu- 
tion now under consideiauon as limiting the sole 
of the United Nations representative m Palestine 
to mediation between the parties- The resolution 
of November 29 thus remamed in fora. 

The representative of the U3.S.R. said that in 
view of ^e situation in Palestine at the present 
lime there was no reason to appoint a mediator. 
A feature of that situation was the existence of 
one of the two States provided for in the As- 
sembly’s November resolution, the Jewish State. 
Even if the draft resolution tvere accepted, its 
acceptance could in no way affect the partition 
decision, which remained fully valid. The U5S R. 
delegation would vote against the draft resolution 
submitted by the First Committee because it 
feared that opponents of the Partition Plan might 
take advantage of the provisions of the proposed 
resolution to complicate the existing situation. 

The resolution of November 29 had been 
adopted by the Assembly to protect the interests 
of the Palestine popuiacioo. Ever since, the United 
Kingdom, and particularly the United States, hod 
tried to prevent the implementation of the No- 
vember resolution. The policy of the United States 
was full of concradiaions, while the policy of 
the U.SJJk had been entirely consistent, accord- 
ing first consideration to the interests of the 
people of Palestine. 

The lepreseatauve of Poland said the aeation 
of a Jewish State in Palestine was in conformity 
with the resolution of November 29. He was sure 
that the leaders of the New Jewish State realized 
the wisdom of dose co-operation with the other 
peoples of the Middle East and that the Arab 
population of Palestine should follow their ex- 
ample, thus strengthening the Arab States in their 
struggle for complete independence in that pan of 
the v,orId. Creation of the Jewish State had al- 
ready rendered obsolete many of the provisions 
of the draft resolution recommended by the First 
Committee, a fact which, the representarive of 
Poland diought, the United States itself had seemed 
to realize when it decided to grant de facto rec- 
ognition to the Jewish State. The draft resolution ■ 
amounted to a veiled attempt to invalidate the 
partition resolution. The Polish delegation svould 
vote against it. 

‘The representative of Peru said be viould ab- 
stain from voting on the draft resolution since, 
in his opinion, it was too feeble to ensure real 


and lasting harmony among the peoples of 
Palestine. 

The representative of Uruguay declared that 
the Mediator should be given adequate powers, 
since he would be incutiing heavy responsibilities, 
tfc requested a roU-call vote on separate para- 
graphs of the draft resolution on which some 
delegations might wish to abstain. 

The representative of Australia proposed an 
amendment-^ to the draft resolution to link the 
Mediator's aaivities explicitly with the legal and 
de facto situation in Jerusalem. 

Referring to the recogmtioo of the Jewish State 
by the United States, the representative of Cuba 
said he could not see why a vote should now be 
taken on the draft resolution submitted by the 
Fust Committee. That draft resolution, he held, 
now seemed pointless in view of the action of its 
sponsor, the United States Government. 

The representative of Syria said he understood 
at last why the United States delegation had urged 
that priority should be given to the report of 
Sub-Committee 10.-^® The real intention of the 
United States had been to await the termiiutioa 
of the Mandate, secure acceptance of a Trustee- 
ship regime for Jerusalem, advocating a political 
stand-still, and then present the Assembly widi 
the fait accompli of United States reajgoiciOQ of 
the so-called Jewish State. By aaing as it did, 
the United States had acted against the r^ution 
of the Security Council 

The represeoutive of the United States read 
two statements to the Assembly. The first one was 
from the President of the United States and read: 

”13*15 GoTcrmaeDt lias been iofonaed that a Jewish 
State has been proclaimed in PaJesuoe, and recognition 
has been requested by the FroTisional Government 
thereof. The United States recognizes the ProvisIonaJ 
Goveromeot as the de facto authority of the new Stare 
of IstaeL" 

The second statement was issued by the White 
House in Washington and read: 

The desire of the United States to obtain a truce m 
Palesiioe will in no way be lessened by the proclaina- 
lion of a Jewish State. We hope that the new Jewish 
Sute will join with the Security Counal Truce Commis- 
sion in redoubled efforts to bring an erd to the fight- 
ing, which has been, throughout the United Nations co^ 
sideratiOQ of Palestine, a principal objective of this 
Gov«njuent." 

The objective of bringing peace to Palestine, 
the representative of the United States declared, 
remained the policy and hope’ of his Government. 
The draft resolution before the Assembly pro- 
momd the realization of that objective. Coose- 


=*Seep.272. 
“Scepp. 270-71. 
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queotly, the United States delegation would con- 
tinue to give the draft resolution its full support. 

The representative of Egypt said that in view 
of the latest developments it would be a worthless 
mockery if the Assembly continued to discuss die 
draft resolution before it. The entire procedure 
had been a "mere fake” and the nations gathered 
in the Assembly had been viaims, unaware of what 
was going on behind the scenes. What had hap- 
pened was a blow not only to the United Nations 
but to international relations as a whole. The 
hopes and ideals of mankind had been betrayed. 

The representative of Lebanon said the United 
States had been responsible for the convening of 
the present Assembly session. For four weeks the 
United States delegation had been assuring the 
parties that its only aim was to bring about peace 
and reconciliation. The Arabs, it now appeared, 
had been duped. The action taken by the United 
States would lead to the gravest repercussions in 
the Middle East, and the intellectual, cultural and 
spiritual interests of the United States in the 
Middle East would be deeply o^eaed by the 
decision just token by the United States. 

This concluded the discussion of the resolution 
proposed by the First Gsraraitcee. Following the 
rejeaion of • the Australian amendment,*®® the 
draft resolution (A/552) was put to the vote, 
paragraph by paragraph. 

The result of the voting was as follows: 


Part of Resolution 


Vote 

Preamble 


Adopted, 27 to 

5, with 1 3 absceotions 

Seaion I 


•' 32 to 

0, " 20 

Section 11, Para. 1 

31 to 

7. " ll 

” n. 

.. 2 

31 to 

4, " 13 

■' n. 

" 3 

" 32 to 

5, " 12 

■■ JI, 

4 

29 to 

6. " 15 

Section III 


29 to 

11. " 8 " 

A vote 

was then taken on 

the resolution as a 


whole, at the request of die representative of 
Colombia, by roll-call, and it was adopted by a 
vote of 31 to 7, with l6 abstentions. The resolution 
(IS6 (S-2) ) was as follows: 

"Tbe General Asienibl), 

'7akirig account of the present situation in regard 
to Palestine, ^ 

"Strongly affirms its suppoit of the efforts of the 
Security Council to secure a truce in Palestine ” and 
calls upon all GoTernments, organizations and persons 
to co-operate in making effective such a mice; 

n 

"I. Empouers a United Nations Mediator in Palestine, 
to be chosen by a committee of the General Assembly 
composed of representatises of China, France, the Union 
of Soviet Sodahst Republics, the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America, to exercise the following 
laaaions: 


"(a) To use bis good offices with the local and com- 
munity authorities in Palestine to: 

(i) Arrange for the operation of common serv- 
ices necessary to the safety and well-being of the 
population of Palestine; 

(ii) Assure the protection of the Holy Places, 
reh'gious buildings and sites in Palestine; 

(iii) Promote a peaceful adjustment of the fu- 
ture situarion of Palestine; 

"(b) To co-operate with the Truce Commission 
for Palestine appointed by the Security Council in its 
cesoludon of 23 April 1948 [S/727]; 

"(c) To invite, as seems to him advisable, with a 
view to the promotion of the welfare of the inhabi- 
tants of I^estine, the assistance and co-operation of 
appropriate specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions, such as the World Health Organization, of the 
loteroational Red Cross, and of other governmental 
or noo-governmeotal organizations of a humanitarian 
and con-political character; 

“2, lasiracis the United Nations Mediator to render 
ptogtess reports monthly, or more frequently as he 
deems necessary, to the Security Council and to the Sec- 
tetary-General for transmission to the members of the 
United Nations; 

"3. Directs the United Nauons Mediator to conform 
in his activities with the provisions of this resolution, 
and with such iostnictions as tbe General Assembly or 
the Security Council may issue, 

"4. Autbonzei the Seaetary-General to pay the Unit- 
ed Nations Mediator an emolument equal to ±at paid 
to the President of the International Court of Justice, 
and to provide tbe ^fediator with the necessary staff 
to assist in carrying out the funaions assigned to the 
Medutor by the General Assembly, 

111 

"Relieves the Palestine Commission from the further 
ezetase of responsibiliues under resolution 181 (II) 
of 29 November 1947.” 

Following the adoption of this resolution, the 
Assembly, without discussion or objection, adopted 
a resolution (189(S-2) ) submitted by the Domin- 
ican Republic The resolution expressed tbe "full 
appreciation” of the General Assembly for the 
"work performed by the Palestine Commission in 
pursuance of its mandate from tlie General As- 
sembly”. 

Tbe second special session then adjourned after 
an address by the President. (In pursuance of the 
General Assembly resolution of May 14, 1948 
(186 (S-2) ), a committee of the Assembly com- 
posed of representatives of China, France, the 
U.S5.R., the United Kingdom and the United 
States met on May 20, 1948, and appointed Count 
Folke Bernadotte, President of the Swedish Red 
Cross, as United Nations Mediator on Pales- 
tine.) 

*'^p.272. 

*Seepp. 412-16. 

“Security Council, Offeial Records. Third Year. No. 
71, p. 4. For reports of the Mediator see Security 
Conned, pp. 429-48, and bis progress report to the 
General Assembly, pp. 304-13. 
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P. ACTIVITIES OF COMMITTEES AND COMJHSSIONS OF THE 
ASSEMBLY BETWEEN THE SECOND AND THIRD 
REGULAR SESSIONS 


1. Interim Committee 


a. Organization 

The Interim Committee established bf the Gen- 
eral Assembly daring the second regular session"®* 
held its first meeting at Lake Success on January 5, 
1948. Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico) was elected 
Chairman, Fernand van Langenhove (Belgium), 
Vice-Chairman and Nasrollah Entezam (Iran)’ 
Rapponeur. It held its 29th (last) meeting on 
August 5, 1948. 

The Interim Committee was composed of repre- 
sentatives of all United Nations Member States 
with the exception of Byelorussian aSR., Czecho- 
^ovakia, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., US.S.R. and 
rugoslavia, th«e latter declining to participate in 
the Committee’s activities for the reasons stated by 
their respeaive representatives m the coune of the 

Assembly’s decision to 
establish the Interim Committee."®* 

In the course of its tvoik, the Comminee estab- 
lished four sub-committees. 

Sub-CoiMittee I was established at the second 
meeting (J^uajy 5, 1943, consisted of lepre- 
sentam es of Chile, China, Denmark, France, Ma. 

n f ^ ™ » ‘I'^t of the Com- 

mittecs Rules of Procedures. 

Sub committee 2 was set up at the eleventh 
ectmg (March 2, 1948) and consisted of repre- 
Smb“ ®''Sium, Braail, CWna, 

Do,nmican Republic, Ecuador, Fraoce 
Uoiied Kingdom, 
United States and Veneauela. Its task was to studv 
and to submit recommendations concemine the 

fe'n"™ ■" 

lenancc of international peace and security ( Anicle 

of 'inters'* "" P-o-ootion 

(aSi li””* “-operation in the political field 
, ‘^•,P“'“S"P'' ‘ A, these tasks having 
bt-cn referred to the Interim Committee by para- 

nUlf) o?N°^ Go"“al Assembly's resolmion 
of November 13, 19.t7. 

Sub committee 3 was established at the twelfth 
Kntames of Argentina, Australia, Belgium. B^ 
India. Nontay, Siam, Sjria, Turke>-, United King. 


dom and United States. Its task was to study pre 
posals with respea to the problem of voting in th 
Security Council and to submit recommendation 
in conneaion therewith. 

Sub-Committee 4 was established as of ilard 
15, 1948, in accordance with a decision taken b' 
the Interim Committee at its founh meeting (Jan 
nary 9, 1948) and consisted of representatives o 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, China, Costa Rica, Egypt, E 
Salvador, France, Haiti, Iraq, Netherlands, Pakistan 
Panama, Philippines, Umon of South Africa, United 
Fwingdom, United States and Uruguay. Its was 
to study the advisability of establishing a permanent 
committee of the General Assembly to take the 
place of the Interim Committee, whose own exist- 
ence, as deterimned by the Assembly's resolution of 
November 15, 1947, must end with the convening 
of the Assembly's third regular session. 

The officers of the four Sub-Committees are 
given below: 

^ Suh-Commtitee 1: Pietxe Otidooiteau (France), Cluir- 
man 

Sbuhsi Hsu (Qiina), Rapporlejtr 
Sub Commutes 2: Pierre Ordoaaeau (France), Ciair- 

Philip C Jessup (United States), 
Rapporisur (until June 21, 
1948) 

Joseph E Johnson (United States), 

^ Rapporteur (since June 21, 
1948) 

Sub^Commutee i: Jose Arce (Argenuaa), Ciuirnwi* 

J. Starnes (Canada), Rapporteur 
Sub-Commutes 4: J. G. de Beus (Netherlands), 
Chairman 

Jose D. Ingles (Philippines), Rap- 
porisur 

The Sub-Committees, in turn, set up a number 
of working groups to study panicular aspects of 
the tasks encrusted to them. 

6, Work and Recommendations of the 
iNTERi.M Committee 

(I) Korean Ejections 

Confronted with its inability to carry out its 
functions in the area nonh of the 3Sth Parallel in 
Korea because of the unwillingness of the Govern- 
ment of tlie U.S.S R, to co-operate, the United Na- 

“Seepp. bO-8L 
Sec pp. 75-79. 
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tions Temporary Commission on Korea*®^ oa 
February 6, 1948, decided to consult the Interim 
Committee regarding the Commission’s future 
course of action. Specifically, the Commission ad- 
dressed the following questions to the Interim 
Committee: 

"1. Is It open to or incumbent upon the Commission, 
under the terms of the General Assembly resolutions of 
14 November 1947,”* and in the light of developments 
in the situation with respect to Korea since that date, to 
implement the programme as outlined in resolution II 
in that part of Korea which is occupied by the armed 
forces of the United States of America? 

"2. If not, 

"(a) Should the Commission observe the eleaion 
of Korean reptesentatives to take part in the considera- 
tion of the Korean question, as outlined in resolution 
I of 14 November 1947, provided that it has deter- 
mined that elections can be held in a free atmosphere? 
and 

"(b) Should the Commission consider such other 
measures as may be possible and advisable with a view 
to the attainment of us objectives^" 

The question of the consultation by the United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea was 
first taken up by the Interim Committee on Febru- 
ary 19, and the Committee devoted six meetings to 
ic (A/583). The Committee heard a compre- 
hensive statement by K P. S. Menon (India), the 
Chairman of the Temporary Commission on Korea, 
giving a general review of the Commission’s work 
since its arrival in Korea and the reasons which had 
led it to decide to ask for a consultation with the 
Interim Committee. He explained that, while the 
Cosimlssioa had had the co-operatha of the occu^ 
pymg forces in South Korea, it had not been pos- 
sible for it to exercise its functions in North Korex 
It had therefore been faced with the alternatives of: 
observing eleaions and facilitating the establish- 
ment of a National Korean Government in South 
Korea only; observing elections for the limited 
purpose of consultation with the elected represent- 
atives of the Korean people and making funher 
attempts to organize meetings between political 
leaders of North and South Korea; or expressing its * 
inability to carry out its missioa The latter possi- 
bility had been unanimously rejeaed by the Tem- 
porary Commission, Most of the members of the 
Commission, Mr. Menon informed the Interim 
Committee, had expressed concern that the forma- 
tion of a separate government in South Korea 
would not facilitate the purposes laid down in the 
Assembly's resolution, i.e., the attainment of na- 
tional independence of Korea and the withdrawal 
of the occupying forces. 

During the Interim Committee's consideration 
of the question it was generally agreed that con- 


sukation by the Temporary Commission on Korea 
with the Interim Committee was in conformity 
with the Gener.ll Assembly-s resolution. It was 
pointed out that the General Assembly had fore- 
seen possible difficulties in the application of its 
resolution, and that it had therefore adopted a 
specific provision to ensure that the Commission 
could obtain the necessary guidance from a sub- 
sidiary organ of the Assembly on which all Mem- 
bers were entitled to be represented and which 
could thus express a fully representative opinion. 
The recommendations of the General Assembly 
asuld only mean that it intended the Temporary 
Commission to proceed with its task in spite of the 
difficulties which it might encounter. 

Flections to establish a purely consultative body, 
it was stated, would be contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the General Assembly resolution. It was 
desirable to have the participation of all the people 
of Korea, including North Korea, to avoid anything 
which might crystallize the division between the 
two parts of the country. But if, in the circum- 
stances, it was possible to hold elections in only 
half the territory, this would nevertheless enable 
the Korean people to take a step toward the estab- 
lishment of a free Korean Government. The provi- 
sional character of such an Assembly, representing 
only one pan of the country should, however, be 
clearly stated. 

Certain views were expressed in the Committee 
which differed from the majority point of view. 
For instance, it was stated that paragraph 4 of the 
second resolution adopted by the Assembly made 
it clear that the Temporary Commission in fulfilling 
its terms of reference could not confine its activities 
to South Korex It was thought that the establish- 
ment in South Korea of a government composed 
of representatives from part of the country might 
give rise to similar action in North Korea, which 
might perpetuate the division of the country. It 
was further suggested that eleaions should be held 
in South Korea to set up an advisory body charged 
with administrative functions which would make 
no claims to be a National Government. This would 
enable the Koreans to make their wishes known 
through their representatives, but would leave the 
door open for a fusion between south and north; 
meantime, the two Great Powers concerned might 
again consider the possibility of reaching agree- 
ment. For these reasons certain representatives were 
of the opinion that the only practical and useful 

”*For an account of the developments leading to the 
establishment of this Commission, see pp. 81—87; for an 
account of the Commission’s activities, see pp. 302-4. 

“’Resolution 112 (II>, see p. 88. 
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way of approaching the problem would be to con- 
vene a special session of the General Assembly. 

On February 26 the Interim Committee adopted 
a resolution submitted by the United States 
(A/583) in which it stated that it deemed it 
necessary that the program set forth in the General 
Assembly’s resolutions be carried out and, as a 
necessary step in this program, that the Temporary 
Commission should "proceed with the observance 
of elections in all Korea and if that is impossible, 
in as much of Korea as is accessible to it”. The 
Committee also stated that it considered it import- 
ant that the 'elections be held to choose representa- 
tives of the Korean people with whom the 
Temporary Commission might consult regarding 
the attainment of independence of the Korean 
people and that these representatives constituting 
a National Assembly might establish a National 
Government of Korea. It therefore advised the 
Temporary Commission that in its view it was 
incumbent on the Commission under the terms of 
the General Assembly’s resolution to implement 
the program outlined by the Assembly in such parts 
of Korea as were accessible to the Commission. 
The vote on the resolution was 31 to 2, with 11 
abstentions. 

The Interim Committee decided to point out to 
the Temporary Commission certain considerations 
(A/583) which it had had in mind in addition to 
those stated in its tesolucion These were: (#) that 
the elections should be held in a free atmosphere 
wherein the democratic tights of freedom of 
speech, press and assembly would be recognized 
and respected; («) that the National Assembly to 
which representatives were to be elected would be 
a stage in the foimacion of a Korean Government, 
the form of which would be determined by the 
Korean people themselves — and the Committee 
hoped that the Korean representatives in the Na- 
tional Assembly would be able to secure through 
consultations and negotiations the full co-operation 
in the government of all Koteatu; and (m) that 
the Interim Committee recognized that the Tem- 
porary Commission had the authority and discre- 
tion to discharge its duties in Korea whetevet and 
to the extent that circumstances permitted.^” 

( 2 ) Principles of iKlemational Co-operation 
Under its terms of reference, the Interim Com- 
mittee was authorized to consider and report, with 
its conclusions, to the General Assembly on '’meth- 
ods to be adopted to give effect to that pan of 
Article 11 (paragraph 1) which deals with the 
general principles of co-operation in the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, and 


to that ’part of Article 13 (paragraph 1 a) which 
deals wiffi the promotion of international co-op- 
eration in the political field ”, 

In pursuance of this objective, the Interim Com- 
mittee on January 9, 1948, invited Members to 
submit proposals by February 16. Subsequently, 
on 2, it established a sub-commiitee (Su^ 

Committee 2) to study the proposals already re- 
ceived, together with any additional ones that 
might be submitted. 

The Sub-Committee held nineteen meetings, 
completing its final report (A/AC18/73 and 
Add.1) on July 19. The Interim Committee con- 
sidered the Sub-Committee's report on July 26 
and 27, and, with a few alterations, approved it 
unanimously (A/605). 

A number of delegations submitted proposals 
for the consideration of the Committee and/or 
Sub-Committee Lebanon proposed (A/AC.18/- 
15) the establishment of a nine-member “Pec- 
maoenc Committee of Conciliation" whose powers 
and funaions were outlined m an instrument con- 
taining nine articles. 

Belgium proposed (A/AC18/18) that the In- 
terim Committee consider the possibility of en- 
suring the transfer to the organs of the United 
Nations, including the International Court of 
Justice, of the functions conferred upon the organs 
of the League of Nations and upon the Permanent 
Court of International Justice by the General Act 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes 
of September 26, 1928. 

In the discussion and eventual adoption of this 
proposal it was made clear that a recommendation 
to this effect did not imply approval of the sub- 
stance of the General Act in question, but was 
intended solely to enable those states which wished 
to avail themselves of the machinery laid down in 
that General Act to find a replacement for the now 
defunct organs of the League of Nations which 
that Act invokes. 

In a joint proposal (A/AC18/24) Giina and 
the United States, in addition to suggesting the 
aeation of a sub-committee to study the ovei-all 
problem (a suggestion which led to the establish- 
ment of Sub-Committee 2), proposed that an in- 
vestigation be made of the desirability of foimu- 
lating procedures and specific methods for the en- 
couragement of the pacific settlement of disputes 
prior to their reference to the Security Council or 
General Assembly. The two states suggested that 
in this connection one might consider the ad- 

"The report of the Interim Committee to the GenerJ 
Assembly on its consultations concerning the Korean elec- 
tions is given in Joe. A/583. 
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disputes is impaired by the faa that the organs of the 
League of Nations and the Pcrmaneot Court of Inter- 
national Justice to which it refers have now disappeared, 
"V/hereas the amendments hereafter mentioned ate 
a nature to restore to the General Act its original efficacy? 

"Whereas these amendments will only apply as he- 
rn een States having acceded to the General Act as thus 
amended, and, as a consequence, will not aSect the tights 
of such States, parties to the Act as established on 26 
September 1928, as should claim to invoke it insofar as 
it might still be operative, 

"Instructs the Secretary-General to prepare a revised 
test of the General Act, including the amendments men- 
tioned hereafter, and to hold it open to accession by 
States under the title ‘Revised General Act for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes'. 

"Ameitdmenls to ht made fo the General Act of 26 
September 1928 

'■ (a) In article 6, die words 'to the Acting President 
of the Council of the league of Nations' shall be re- 
placed by ‘to the President of the General Assembly 
of tie United Nations, or, if the latter « not in session, 
to the lajt President'. 

"(b) In article 9, 43 (paragraph 2), 44, 45 and 
47, the words 'of the League of Nations’, or the words 
'of the League', shall be replaced by /of the United 
Nationt'. 

"(c) In attKles 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 28, 30, 33. 34. 
3^. 37 and 41, the words 'Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice' shall be replaced by 'International 
Court of Justice'! 

"(d) ‘The text of article 42 shall be replaced by 
the following provision: 

'The present General Act shall beat the date . . . 
(date of the resolution of the General Assembly).’ 

"(e) The text of pacagtaph 1 .of article 45 shall be 
replaced by the following provision: 

'1 "nie present General Ace shall be open to 
accession by the Mcmbcti of the United Nations, 
by the non member States which shall have become 
parties to die Statute of the Intetnationai Court of 
Justice or to which the General Assembly of the 
United Nations shall have communicated a copy for 
this purpose.’ 

"(f) In anicle 43 (paragraph 3), the words The 
Secretary-General of the l-eague of Nations* shall be 
replaced by Tie Secretary-General of the United 
Nations' , and the words ’the Assembly of the League 
of Nations' shall be replaced by The General Assem- 
bly of the United Nation^. 

Its) The text of article 4lj shall be replaced by 
the following provision: 

"A copy of the present General Act, signed by 
the Preiident of the General Assembly and by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, shall be 
deposited in the acchi>es of the Secteutiac A cer- 
tified true copy shall be delivered by the Secreury- 
General to each of the Members of the Utssted 
Nations, to the non-member States which shall have 
become patties to the Statute of die Inteinaiional 
Court of Justice and to those designated by the 
Gccxtal Assembly of the Uohed Nations.”* 

(A) PaoPOSED AME.SDMCNTS TO TUB RULES OP PRO- 

ciDuiic OF TjiE General Assembly Submitted 
roa CO.SSlDEltATlON BY TUB GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Kale at the end: 

lie shall supetintend the process of agteertient and 


conciliation, provided for under rule 58 (1) and may, 
in furtherance of this, appoint a rappoiteuf or coa- 
ciliacot accepted by the parties.’ 

"Rule 58 (1) — Add to the existing rule 58, which will 
become 58 (2), a new paragraph (1), as follows: 

’* 'Where any question has been placed on tb® agenda 
under Article 11 (paragraph 2) of the Charter of the 
United Nations, the representatives of the pamts 
shall, before or immediately after the opening state- 
ments and in any case before the item is referred by 
the General Assembly to its appropriate comimnee, be 
invited by the President to meet under his direction for 
the purposes of teaching agreement as to the facts 
underlying the question and of conciliation.' 

(c) Appointment op a Rapporteur or cIoncilu- 
TOR FOR A Situation or Dispute Brought to 
TH8 Attention of thb Security Council 
'The General Assembly, 

"Mindful of its responsibilities, under Ai'titles 13 
(paragraph la) , and 1 1 (paragraph 1 ) , of thtf Charter, 
to pcomote intetnationai co-operattoa in the political field 
and to make recommendations with regard to the general 
principles of the mamteaaoce of intetnationai ““ 
security; and in discharge of its fooctioos under Article 
10 of the Chaner; 

"Noting the experience of the League of Natio“i 
it has caused to be studied, whereby cases were preseoted 
to the Council of the League of Nations by a rapporteur 
who had the function of a conciliator, and that this pnt- 
tice allowed private conversations among the parties and 
the rapporteur and avoided the crystallization 
that tend to result from taking a stated public pot*MM; 

"Noting that the Security Council has eltthdl ®>de 
use of a similar ptocedute; and 
"Deeming it desirable that such a practice “ 
oped in the Security Council as an integral pat* of 
system of pacific settlement and also as a meai^* 
bener preparation of cases presented to the Secant? 
Council, 

"Recommends that the Security Council ex#^‘o® 
utiDicy and desira'dilfiy of adopting the icli'ioV^S 5®“'* 
tice: 

"After a situation oi dispute has been btou|bt to e 
attention of representatives on the Security chunc 
accordance with nile 6 of the provisional rules of pte* 
cedure of the Security Council and not later tb®" 
diately after the opening statements on behalf 
panics concerned, 

"(a) The parties shall be invited to mec* 
President of the Security Council; 

"(b) They shall attempt to agree upon a rcpr®***^'* 
tive on the Security Council to act as . 

conciliator for the case. The representative s® 
upon may be the President or any other repf®*®®'*'? 
on the Council who will thereupon be app®*®'®“ ^ 
the President to undertake the function of 
or concilutor. The President shall inform d*® 
ity Council whether a rapporteur or concil’*'®^ 
b«n appointed; . , 

"(c) IE a rapporteur or conciliator Is .’.In 

would be desirable for the Security Council *® * ‘ . 
from further action on the case for a 
tcrtal during which actual cSorts at concil'S®®® 
to progress; 

"(d) The rapporteur or concilutor so ig^^ 
and appointed shall ai4rtpt to conciliate d»e 
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these articles should, so far as possible, receive the ^m#. 
privileges and immuoities. 

Article 8 

•Members of commissions constituted under these 
articles shall receive appropriate compensation for the 
period of their service. In the case of commissions con- 
sutured under Article 4, such compensation shall be 
provided by the parties to the controversy, each party 
providing an equal share. 

Article 9 

' w any determinations that may be made by 

the United Nations organ concerned or by the parties to 
a conrroversy m constituting commissions under Anides 
3 and 4 respectively, commissions consututed under these 
arucles may meet at the seat of the United Nations or at 
Z ^ determine to be necessary 

for the effective performance of their functions. ^ 

Article 10 

"The Sera,i,y-Gc„„al ,hijl 
s o„ by a Uo.»d N«io», coderrse 

= risers™ ly^rd 

m nsreue m functions ,b,„ temtoitns, foil iS. 
t the request of any eommission appointed by nartie* rn 

ISf/ fo, examining 

emting procedmes and machinciy of padSc set- 

tSm“co the In- 

!“ . ? ““ b'Stnmng of an extensive effort cul- 

imem “I ■''"'"Ptrirat of aU aspects of 
■ntemational co-operation in the poUticalfieli 

tetim G ''“"Mttititition, the In- 

?™"" ““^“"<1 (A/S05) that para- 
of Nn^ General Assembly’s resolution 

of November 13. 1947=«» be replaced by the fol- 

Sirt Vtemen, bang 

in cW^ mandatory rather than permissive 
m chara ter and would no longer hmif the (fu- 
ture) Interim Committee to a study of meth^; 


contained in document A/605, the further implemena- 
tioii of that part of Article 11 (paragraph 1 ), relating to 
the general principles of co-operation in the nnmf,. rs,prf. 
of international peace and security, and of that part of 
Article 13 (paragraph 1 a) , which deals with the promo- 
tioQ of international co-operation In the political field, 
and to report its conclusions to the General Assembly.”’ 

The Interim Committee added that, should the 
Assembly decide not to re-establish the Interim 
Committee, an alternative plan should be for- 
mulated concerning the manner in which these 
studies should be pursued 

The Interim Committee further expressed its 
hope that the work done thus far, and the research 
studies prepared at the Committee’s request by 
the Secretariat, ' will receive the early and careful 
attention of Member Governments”. The report 
added: 

It IS believed that the studies ioiuated and the coa- 
sideration of the proposals presented have stimulated and 
assisted in the appraisal, by Member Governments, of the 
existing methods of pacific settlement in the light of the 
Chatter and, in particular, of their own arrangetseDts in 
this field. Under present internauonal conditions. Got- 
eroments would have found it difficult to take up this 
task individually. 

The Interim Committee notes that funher progress in 
the icaluatioa of concrete results m this field will depend 
more upon the maturing of the views of Member Govern- 
ments as to the general policy and approach to be taken 
toward this problem than upon the elaboration of de- 
tailed procedures of implementation.’' 

(3) Voting in the Security Council 
At its second session rhe Assembly adopted reso- 
lution 117 (11) requesting the Interim Commit- 
tee to consider the problem of voting in the Security 
Council, taking into account all proposals which 
have been or may be submitted by Members of the 
United Nations to the Assembly’s second session 
or to the Interim Committee; to consult with any 
committee which the Security Council may desig- 
nate to co-operate with the Interim Committee in 
the study of the problem; and to report, with its 
conclusions, to the third session of the General 
-Assembly, the report to be transmitted not later 
man July 15, 1948, to the Secretary-General, and 
by the Secretary-General to the Member States and 
to the General Assembly. 

In the discharge of these duties, the Interim 
Committee considered the problem and, under 
te of July 15, 1948, published its report to the 
General Assembly (A/578). 

At its fourth meeting, on January 9, 1948, the 
hterim Committee adopted a resolution (A/- 
AC18/3) requesting all Members of the Uniti^ 
Nations des iring to submit proposals on the prob- 

^“Seep.80. 

“"Seep. 63. 
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lem of voting ia the Security Council to ttanstnit* 
them to the Secretary-General not later than March 
15. 1948. 

Argentina had proposed (A/AC18/I2) the 
convening of a General Conference of the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, in conformity with 
Article 109 of the Charter, with a view to abolish- 
ing the "privilege of the veto . . 

China had suggested (A/AC.18/13) a three- 
fold program: recommendation to the Security 
Council to regard a number of possible CouacU 
decisions as being procedural; recommendation 
that the five permanent members of the Council 
voluntarily agree to waive their right to the "veto" 
in all proceedings arising under Chapter VI 
(Pacific Settlement of Disputes) of the Charter; 
and authorization of any majority of at least seven 
members of the Security Council, including at 
least four of the five permanent members, to re- 
quest the Seaetary-General to convene a special 
session of the General Assembly, if such a ma- 
jority has been prevented from taking action on a 
given matter by the exercise of the "veto" by a 
permanent member, the Assembly to deal with the 
consideration of the matter in question, provided 
It has been removed from the agenda of the Se- 
curity Council. 

The United Kingdom proposed a six-point pro- 
.gram (A/AC18/17) suggesting that the per- 
manent members of the Council might agree; to 
consult each other where possible before a vote is 
taken whenever their unanimity is required to 
enable the Council to function; not to exercise 
their "veto” right unless they regard the question 
under consideration to be of vital iraponance to 
the United Nations as a whole, in which case they 
should explain their reason for so regarding it; 
not to exercise their "veto” right simply because a 
certain proposal does not go far enough to satisfy 
them; to advocate rules of conduct providing that 
questions are only brought before the Security 
Council after other means of settlement have been 
tried; to appoint a rapporteur or small oimmittee 
of the Council to attempt conciliation between the 
disputing parties before resorting to final Council 
discussion and voting; to attempt to agree on a 
formula defining the term "dispute”. 

New Zealand, announcing its support for any 
proposal .designed to eliminate or modify the pres- 
ent Charter provisions requiring the unanimity of 
the Security Council’s five permanent members, 
proposed (A/AC18/38) that the Charter be 
amended so that non-procedural decisions of the 
Security Council would require the concurring 
votes of four of the five permanent members 


cachec than of all five, as the present Charter pro- 
vision (Article 27) requires. 

The United States advocated (A/AC18/41) 
that the Interim Committee study the categories of 
dedsions which the Security Council is fequired to 
make, and report to the Assembly those categories 
of decisbns which, in the Comminee's opinion, 
should be made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members of the Council, whether or not such cate- 
gories are regarded as procedural or non-proceduraL 
The United States attached a provisional list of 31 
such categories to its proposal It further pro- 
posed that the Committee invite the Assembly to 
accept the Committee's conclusions and to rec- 
ommend to the permanent members of the Council 
mutually to agree to follow such voting procedures. 
Tlie United States also proposed that the five per- 
manent members be urged to consult among them- 
selves concerning important decisions to be taken 
by the Security Council. 

After a preliminary general discussion of the 
above proposals, the Committee established Sub- 
Comminee 3*^* and instructed it to study these and 
other suggestions which might be submitted and 
to submit a preliminary report by May 15, 1948. 
In the course of the seven meetings held by the 
Sub-Committee, additional proposals were sub- 
mitted by Canada, Belgium, Turkey and Argentina. 

Canada suggested (A/AC18/49) that all states, 
before submitting a dispute to the Security Coun- 
cil should make every effort to settle the dispute 
through direct negotiations, inquiry, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
to regional agencies or arrangements, or other 
peaceful means of their own choice. In submitting 
a dispute to the Council, they should set forth in 
a memorandum what effons they had made to 
settle the dispute in the manner described above. 
Then, too, Canada suggested, states should not ask 
the Council to consider frivolous complaints but 
only those which involve disputes or situations 
likely to endanger international peace and security. 
Consequently, each request for Council considera- 
tion of a complaint should be accompanied by a 
statement indicating in what manner the continu- 
ance of the dispute, etc, is likely to endanger peace 
and security. Furthermore, Canada suggested, the 
Council should, before dealing with a dispute re- 
ferred to it, first settle the question of whether it 
has jurisdiaion to deal with the matter, '‘that is to 
say whether the continuance of the dispute or 
situation is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security". Having deter- 

”Seep. 282. 
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mined this preliminary question affirmatively, the 
Council should proceed promptly and effeaively, 
that being the obligation imposed by the Charter 
upon Council members. Finally, Canada proposed, 
the Security Council should work out agreed pro- 
cedures to ensure that no state is judge in its own 
case. 

Belgium proposed (A/AC18/50) that a request 
by the Security Council for an advisory opinion 
from the International Court of Justice be regarded 
as a procedural matter. In the event that this view 
should be contested by a permanent member cast- 
ing a negative vote against such a request for an 
advisory opinion, Belgium proposed that the Coun- 
cil should request the Secretary-General to trans- 
mit to the International Court of Justice the records 
of the pertinent Council meetings, letting the 
Court decide for itself whether it is competent lo 
the matter "as is the duty of the Courr whenever 
its competence is contested". The request to the 
Secretary-General to transmit the pertinent Council 
records to the Court would be, in the opinion of 
the Belgian delegation, "clearly . . , procedural in 
nature”, 

Belgium also suggested (A/AC.18/54) that the 
Assembly recommend that Member Stares revive 
the practice, begun under the League of Nations, 
of confetting additional powers upon the Security 
Council in separate agreements to "attenuate the 
drawbacks of the veto nile . . Thus two or mote 
states might agree among themselves to accept as 
binding, so fat as they are concerned, any projposal 
whidi received a contractually specified majority 
of the votes of Security Council members, even if 
such a proposal would not be a valid decision from 
the Council's own point of view, e. g, because a 
permanent member might have cast a negative 
vote. In support of this suggestion, the Belgian 
delegation cited several precedents designed to 
attenuate the unanimity rule of the League of Na- 
tions, and retailed several advisory opinions of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice uphold- 
ing the validity of agreements similar to those rec- 
ommended by Belgium. 

Turkey suggested (A/AC18/52) adding two 
categories to the provisional list of Security Coun- 
cil decisions which should be made by an affirma- 
tive vote of any seven members, as suggested by 
the United States (see above), namely, decisions 
as to whether a given question should be considered 
under Chapter VI or under Chapter VII of the 
Charter; and decisions of the Council aimed only 
at the determination of the existence of a threat 
to the peace, a breach of the peace or an act of 
aggression. 


Argentina submitted {A/AC18/53) a list of 
28 types of possible Security Council decisioos 
whi^, in the opinion of the Argentine delegation, 
should be adopted by the vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Council. Included in the Argentine list 
were all matters referring to the recommendations 
concerning the admission of new Members, sus- 
pension Of expulsion of Members and decisions 
to restore suspended rights and privileges of Mem- 
bers, on the ground that these matters were based 
upon the “constituent powers of the Organization 
which belong to the General Assembly”. Also in- 
cluded in the list of Security Council decisions not 
to be subject to the "veto” proposed by Argentina 
would be a variety of resolutions not involving the 
Council’s exercise of its "specific powers to main- 
tain peace and security” (eg., referral of questions 
to the Assembly, approval of repons to Assembly, 
requests /or the convening of special Assembly 
sessions, decisions as to whether a matter is pro- 
cedural Of substantive in character, decisions to 
meet away from headquarters, to establish sub- 
sidiary organs, to invite states not members of the 
Council to panidpate in its deliberations, xequess 
for the assistance of other United Nations Chanet 
organs, requests for advisory opinions from the 
International Court of Justice, as well os a number 
of other possible decisions involving the Court, and 
recommendations concerning the appointment of 
the Seaeiaty-Genetal). 

Also exempt from the "veto", following the Ar- 
gentine suggestions, would be any decisions takes 
by the Council within the framework of Chapter 
VI (Pacific Settlement of Disputes) and in con- 
nection with the settlement of local disputes through 
legional agencies (Article 52, paragraph 3). The 
Argentine premise for the. exclusion of such de- 
cisions from the operation of the unanimity prm- 
ciple was stated as follows; "The Members of the 
United Nations are obliged to seek a settlement of 
all kinds of disputes as far as possible before the 
Security Council deems it necessary ro resort to 
measures of force." 

Also before the Sub-Committee was a list of pos- 
sible decisions adopted or which might be adopted 
by the Security Council in application of the Char- 
ter or the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice. This list (A/AC18/SC3/3) had been 
prepared by the Secretariat. In studying the fisc 
(see below) the Sub-Committee sought to deter- 
mine which of the possible decisions were to be 
regarded as procedural within the meaning of the 
lelevant Charter Article (Article 27, paragraph 2), 
and which, whether procedural or not, should be 
taken by the vote of any seven membets of the 
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Security Council The Sub-Committee, which had 
set up a working group to smdy this matter, sub- 
mitted a preliminary report (A/AC18/62) to the 
Interim Committee on June 3, 1948, and a second 
report (A/AC18/66) on how the proposed pro- 
cedures might best be adopted. 

The two reports of the Sub-Committee were dis- 
cussed by the Interim Committee at the fifteenth to 
nineteenth meetings (July 7-9, 1948), and, with 
certain modifications, based in part upon amend- 
ments submitted by China (A/AC18/69) and 
India (A/AC18/70), were adopted and embodied 
in the Interim Committee’s report on this subject 
(A/578) to the General Assembly. 

(a) LIST op POSSIBLE DECISIOMS OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL WITH CONCLUSIONS OF INTERIM 
COMMITTEE THEREON 

THE CHARTER 
Chapter 1 

"1. Whether a matter is essentially within the domestic 
juiisdictioa of any State. 

CONCLUSION No reconunendatioa. 

Chapter 11 

"2. Recommendation to the General Assembly on the 
admission of a State to membership in the United Nations. 

CONCLUsrON. That (his decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 

"3. To postpone consideration of or voting on a rec- 
ommendation of a State for membership until the next 
occasion for the consideration of applications. 
CONCLUSION; That this decision is procedural. 

"4. RecommeDdatioa to the General Assembly on the 
suspension from the exercise of the rights and privileges 
of membership of a Member of the United Nations 
against which preventive or enforcement action has been 
taken by the Security Council. 

Conclusion: No recommendation. 

"5. Restoration of the exercise of these rights and 
privileges. 

Conclusion No recommendation. 

"6. Recommeodarion to the General Assembly on the 
expulsion of a Member of the United Nations which has 
persistently violated the principles contained in the 
Charter. 

Conclusion: No recommenJatioa 
Chapter IV 

"7. Steps in pursuance of recommendations addressed 
to the Security Council by the General Assembly on any 
questions or any matters within the scope of the Chaner 
or relating to the powers and functions of any organs 
provided for in the Charter. 

Co.NCLUSlON' Thai no definite recommendation can 
be made on this item since the voting procedure would 
depend upon the specific steps to be taken by the Security 
Council. 

"S. Steps in pursuance of recommendations to the 
Security Council by the General Assembly on the general 
principles of co-operation in the maintenance of inttr- 
national peace and security, including the principles 
governing disarmament and the regulation of armaments. 


CONCLUSION: That no definite recommendation can 
be made on this item, smee the voting procedure would 
depend upon the specific steps to be taken by the Security 
Council. 

"9. Steps in pursuance of recommendations by the 
General Assembly on any questions relating to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security brought before 
the General Assembly by any Member of the United Na- 
tions, or by the Security Council, or by a State which is 
not a Member of the United Nations in accordance with 
Article 33, paragraph 2. 

Conclusion: That no definite recommendation can 
be made on this item since the voting procedure would 
depend upon the specific steps to be taken by the Security 
Council. 

"10. Submission to the General Assembly of any 
questions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

Conclusion: That this decision is procedural. 

"11. Request to the General Assembly that the Gen- 
eral Assembly make a recommendation on a dispute or 
situation in respect of which the Security Council is ex- 
ercising the functions assigned to it m the Charter. 

Conclusion: That this decision is procedural. 

"12. Consent to notification by the Secretary-General 
to the General Assembly or Members of the United Na- 
tions of any matters relative to the mamtenance of intet- 
oational peace and security which are being dealt with 
by the Security Council 

CONCLUSION' That this decision is procedural. 

"13. Consent to nouficacien by the Secretary-General 
to the General Assembly or to Members of the United 
Nations of any matters relative to the maintenance of 
imeroational peace and security with which the Security 
Council ceases to deal 

Conclusion: That this decision is procedural. 

"14. Request to the Secretary-General for the convoca- 
tion of a special session of the General Assembly. 

Conclusion: That this decision is procedural 

Chapter V 

"13. Approval of credentials of representatives of 
members of the Security Council 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

"16. Acceptance and discharge of responsibilities de- 
volving upon the Security Council under international 
instruments other than the Charter and the Statute of the 
Intemauonal Court. 

Conclusions- 

(tf) That no definite recommendation could be 
reached on this item since the voting procedure 
would depend upon the specific steps to be taken by 
the Security Council. 

(i) That Belgian proposal (A/AC18/54*’*) be 
adopted. 

"17. Approval of annual reports to the General As- 
sembly. 

CONtXUSION: That this decision is procedural 

”18. Submission and approval of special reports to 
the General Assembly 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

”19* Tormulation of plans to be submicccd to the 
Members of the United Nanons lot the csrablishracnt of 
3 system for the regulation of armaments. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

"20. Sibmission to tlie Members of the United Na- 

"Sce above, p. 290. 
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tions of plans for the establishment of a system for the 
regulation of armaments. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

"21. Whether a matter is or is not procedural within 
the meaning of Article 27, paragraph 2. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision should \x adopica 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Coun- 
cil 

"21a. Whether any matter before the Security Coun- 
cil falls within one of the categories whicli the Interim 
Committee and the General Assembly recommend Uvould 
be determined by the voce of any seven members of the 
Security Council 

Conclusion. That this decision should be adopt^ 
by the vote of any seven members of the Secutsty Conft* 
cU. 

"22. To determine whether a question is a situation 
or a dispute for the purposes of Article 27, paragraph 3 
Conclusions: 

(u) That this decision should be adopted by the 
vote of any seven members of the Security Council 
(i) That a definition of the word dispute for the 
purposes of Article 27, paragraph J, should K 
adopted (see below)." 

DEFmmoN OP A DisPurB 

The representative of the United Kingdom submitted 
a definition of a dispute which was prepared in collabora- 
tion with other members of the Interim Committee. 
This definition was discussed and amended, and the fol* 
lowing formula was approved' 

"(1) la deciding for the purposes of Amcle 27. 
paragraph 3, whether a cutter brought before the Security 
Council by a Sute or States is a dispute or a situation, 
the Security Council shall hold that a dispute arises: 

"(tf) If ibe State or States bringing the matter be- 
fote the Security Council, and the Sate or Suies 
whose conduct is impugned, agree that there is a 
dispute. 

"(1) Whenever the Sate or Sates bringing the 
maner before the Security Council allege that the 
actions of another Sate or States In respect of the 
first State or Sates constitute a bicach of an ioict- 
national obligation or are endangering or ate likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security, or that such actions demonstrate prep- 
aration to commit a bicadi of international obliga- 
tions or CD endanger the maincenaoce of iatetcatiOQ- 
al peace and security, and the Sace ox Sates which 
are the subject of these allegations contest, or do 
not admit, the facts alleged or inferences to be 
drawn from such allegations. 

"(2) Further, if a Sate bringing before the Security 
Counal a nutter of the nature contemplated under para- 
graph (1) above, alleges that another State is violating 
the rights of a thud State, and the latter supports the 
contention of the first State, then the third Stare shall also 
be deemed to be a party to the dispute 

"(3) Nothing in this definition shall prevent die 
Securicy Council from deciding that a dispute exists ui 
circumstances not covered by the above definition.’' 

"22a. Whether any member of the Security Council is 
a party to a dispute before the Security Council for the 
purposes of Article 27, paragraph 3. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Sccurj^ Cmincil 
23. Organization of the Security Council in sttcb 


United Nations 

inannet as to enable live Council to function concinuously. 
CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural 
"24. Arrangement of the holding of periodic meetings. 
Conclusion: That this decision is procedural 
■’25. Holding of meetings at places other than the 
sew of the United Nttions. 

Conclusion: That this decision is procedural 
" 26 . Tsublishment of such subsidiary organs as the 
Security Council deems necessary for the perfommice 
of its functions. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

"27. Steps incidencai to the esublishmcnt of a subsidi- 
ary organ- appointment of members, terms of reference, 
inierpreution of terms of reference, reference of quaiiom 
for study, approval of rules of procedure. 

CONCLUSION; That this decision is procedural 
’*28. Adoption of rules of procedure. 

Conclusion: That these decisions are procedural 
"29. Adoption of method of selecting the President. 
Conclusion: ’That this decuion is procedural 
'30 Participation without vote of Mcmbcn of the 
United Nations not members of the Secutity Council m 
the discussion of any question brought before the Security 
Council whenever the Security Council considers that dw 
iQtercso 0 / those Members are specially afiecteJ. 
Conclusion. That this decision is procedural 
"31 Inviution to a Member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Secviricy Council or to say 
Sute which is not a Member of the United Nations to 
panicipate without vote in the discussion relating to a 
dispute to which ic is a party. 

CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

"} 2 . EnuDciatioD of conditions for such participiuiixi 
of a Sute which is not a Member of the United NacIooL 
Conclusion: That this decision is procedural 
"33. Whether a Sute not a Membu of the UoitM 
Nauons has accepted the conditions deemed just bf the 
Secusity Council for participation usider Article 32. 
.Conclusion; That this decision is procedural 
’■ 34 . Approval of credentials of represeniatives ot 
States mviced under Articles 31 and 32 of the Charter 
and rule 39 of the provisional rules of procedure. 
CONCLUSION: That this decision is procedural. 

Cbepier Yl 

"35. Determination as to whether a question u • 
siniauon or a dispute for purposes other than those or 
Article 27, paragraph 3. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Counril 
"3^ Determiaarion of the parties to a dupuie fot 
purposes other than those of Article 27, paragraph 3- 
Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council 
"37. To remind hlemhers of their obligations uUuer 
the Charter. 

CONCLUSTON: *11111 tMs decision is ptocedurai- 
"38. Esablishment of procedures for the hearInS “ 
disputes or situations. 

Conclusion; That this decision is procedural 
"39. Request for information on the progteu ot the 
results of resort to peaceful means of senlement 
CONCLUSION; That this decision is procedural 
"40. Deletion of a question from the list of quesm^i^ 
of wluch the Secutity Council is seised. 

Conclusion: That this decision is procedural 
"41. To call upon the parties to a dispute to sef“® 
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their dispute by peaceful mcaos of their own choice m 
accordance with Article 33, paragraph 1. 

Conclusion: That this decision 'should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security CounoL 
”42. To invite the parties to a dispute to continue or 
to resume their efforts to seek a solution of their dispute 
in accordance with Article 33, paragraph 1. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 

"43. Investigation of any dispute or any situation 
which might lead to interiutional friction or give rise to 
a dispute, in order to determine whether the continuance 
of the dispute or situation is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 

Conclusion. That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security CounciL 
"44. Determination whether the continuance of a dis- 
pute or situation is likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security CounciL 
"45. To consider and discuss a dispute or a situation 
brought before the Security Council (adoption of the 
agenda). 

Conclusion: That this decision is procedural. 

"4(5. Whether a State not a hfembec of the United 
Nations has accepted, for the purposes of the dispute 
which it desires to bring to the attention of the Security 
Council, the obligations of pacific sectlemenc provided 
in the Charter. 

Conclusion: That this decision is procedural. 

"47. Recommendation of appropriate procedures or 
methods of adjustment of a dispute of the nature referred 
to in article 33, or of a situation of like nature. 

Conclusion. That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security CounciL 
"48. Recommendation that a legal dispute should be 
referred by the parties to the International Court of 
Justice in accordance with the provisions of the Sunite 
of the Court. 

Conclusion; That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security CounciL 
"49. Whether a dispute referred to the Security Coun- 
cil in accordance with Article 37, paragraph 1, is in faa 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security CounciL 
"50. Recommendation of such terms of setriemeot as 
the Security Council may consider appropriate for a dis- 
pute referred to the Security Council in accordance with 
Article 37, paragraph 1. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security CounciL 
"51. Recommendation at the request of all ^e parties 
to a dispute with a view to pacific settlement of the dis- 
pute. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any sci en members of the Security CounciL 

Chapter Vll 

"52. Determination of the existence of any threat to 
the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression. 
CONCLUSION. No recommendation. 

"53. Recommendaiioos after the decerroinaiion of the 
existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, 
or act of aggression. 


Conclusion: No recommendation. 

"54. Decision as to what measures shall be taken in 
accordance with Articles 4l and 42. 

Conclusion: No recommendation. 

"55. To call upon the parties concerned' to comply 
with such provisional measures as the Security Council 
deems necessary or desirable. 

Conclusion: No recommendation. 

"56. Ascertainment of compliance with provisional 
measures under Accicle 40. 

Conclusion: That no recommendation can be made 
on this item, since the voting procedure would depend 
upon the specific steps to he uken by the Security Coun-. 
cil to ascertain such compliance. 

"57. Decision as to what measures not involving the 
use of armed forces are to be employed to give effect to 
the decisions of the Security Council. 

Conclusion: No recommendation 

"58. To call upon the Jfembers of the United Nations 
to apply measures not involving the use of armed force. 

Conclusion; No recommendation 

"59. Whether measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate or have proved to be inadequate. 

Conclusion: No recommendauon. 

"60. To take such action by air, sea or land forces 
as may be necessary to maintain or restore interiutional 
peace and security. 

Conclusion; No recommendatioo. 

"61. Esubllshment of the general principles to govern 
the special agreements provided for in Article 43. 

Conclusion: No recommendation. 

"62. Initiation and negotiation of agreements under 
Article 43 governing the numbers and types of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general location, and the 
nature of the facilities and assistance to be provided. 

ConixusioN: No recommendation. 

"63. To call upon the Members of the United Nations 
to make available to the Security (Council armed forces, 
assistance and facilities, including rights of passage, neces- 
sary for the purpose of mainuining imetnational peace 
and secutity. 

CONO-USION: No recommendation. 

"64. Invitatioa to a Member of the United Nations 
not a member of the Security Council to participate in 
the decision of the Security Council concerning the 
employment of contingents of that Member’s armed 
forces. , 

Conclusion: That this decision Is procedural. 

"65. Determination of the strength and degree of 
readiness of the national an force contingents to be held 
immediately available for combined international en- 
forcement action and of plans for their combined action, 
within the limits laid down In the special agreements 
referred to in Article 43. 

Conclusion: No recommendation 

"66. Approval of plans for the application of armed 
force. 

CONCXUSION: No recommendation. 

"67. Rstabllshmene of and instructions to the Military 
Staff Committee. 

Conclusion: That no recommendation can be made 
on this item, since the voting procedure would depend 
upon the specific instructions to be giien to the Militaiy 
Staff Committee. 

"63. Approval of rules of procedure and organization 
of dm Miliury Staff Committee. 

Conclusion: That this decision is procedutaL 
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"69- Solution of questions relating to the command 
of armed forces placed « the dtsposal of the Sccutity 
Council. 

Conclusion- No recommendation. 

"70. Authorization to the Military Staff Committee 
CO establish regional sub-coramittecs. 

Conclusion. No recommendation. 

*71. Determination as to which Members ol the 
United Nations shall take the action requited to carry 
out the decisions of the Security Council for the roam* 
tenance of international peace and security. 

CONCLUSION: No recommendation. 

"72. Deleted!^* 

'73. Consideration of a report on measures taken by 
Members in the exercise of the right of self-defence under 
Article 51. 

CONCLUSION- No recommendation. 

Chapter VUi 

'74. Recommendation to encourage the deNctopmcnc 
of pacific settlement of local disputes through regional 
arrangements or regional agencies- 

Conclusion- That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any sesen raembers of the Security Council 
"75. Uulization of regional atrangements or agencies 
for eoforcemene action. 

Conclusion. No tecomcnendation. 

"7^. Authorization to take enforcement action under 
regional arrangements or regional agencies 
Conclusion*. No iceoffimendauon 

Chapter X 

'77. Request for assistance from the Economic and 
Social Council 

Conclusion That this decision is procedural. 
Chapter XU 

"78 Exercise of the functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, including the approval of 
the terms of the trusteeship agreements and ol their 
alteration or amendment. . 

Conclusion: No recommendation. 

''79. To avail itself of the assistance of the Trustee* 
ship Council to petfoctn those functions of the Unued 
Nations under the trusteeship system relating to poliiica], 
economic, social and educational matters in the strategic 
areas. ^ 

Conclusion: That this decision is procedural. 

80. To dispense, on grounds of security, with the 
assistance of the Trusteeship Council. 

Conclusion: That this decision is pcowdural. 

Chapter Xll' 

81. Recommendation of the Security Council on 
conditions on which a State which is not a Member of 
the United Nations may become a party to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security CounciL 

82. Recommendation or decision in pursuance of 
Article 94, paragraph 2, upon cneasutes to be taken to 
give effect to a judgment of the International Court of 
Justice. 

Conclusion: No tecominecvdation 

83. ^ Request to the International Oiurc of Justice for 
an advisory opinion on a legal question. 

Conclusion: That this decision is procedural. 


ChapiiT N/ 

"84. Recommendation on the appointment of the 
Scctetary.General. 

CONCLUSION; No recommendatioa 
"85. Decision to encrust to the Sccrctary-Gcnctal ad- 
ditional (unctiont. 

Conclusion: That no definite rccommendailon can 
be made on this item, since the voting procedure would 
depend upon the functions to be entrusted to the Setre- 
ucy*General. 

Chapter .Wff 

"86. enunciation of opinion by the Security Council 
that there luve come into force such special agreements 
referred to in Article 43 as in the opinion of che Security 
Council enable it to begin the exercise of iis responsi- 
bilities under Article 42. 

Conclusion. No rccommendacion. 

Chapter XVlll 

"87. Vote regarding the date and place of a general 
conference of the Members of the United Nations for 
the purpose of reviewing the Charter 

Conclusion Thai this decision is goverced by 
Article 109. paragraph J, of the Charter, under which 
an unqualified majority suffices. 

"83. Vote regarding the proposal to call a general 
confetcoce of the Membets of the United Nations for 
the purpose of review iog the Charter after the tenth an- 
nual session of the General Assembly. 

CONCLUSION. That this decision is governed by 
Article 109. paragraph 3, of the Qiarter, under '»hieh 
an unqualified majoriry suffices. 

STATUTE OF THE INTERNA-nONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE 

Chapter I 

"89. election of judges of the International Court of 
Justice. 

CONa.USlON;That this decision is subject to an abso- 
lute majority vote of the Security Council, according to 
Article 10, paragraphs I and 2, of the Statute of tnc 
loteinatio&al Court of Justice. 

'90. Recommendation on the conditions under which 
a Sute which is a party to the Statute, but is not a Mem' 
ber of die United Nauons, may participate in eleenns 
memben of the Court. . 

Conclusion; That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Secuntj' Council 
”91. Appointment of three membets of the joint 
conference for the purpose of choosing one name for 
each vacant seat in the International Court. 

CX>NCLUSlON: That this decision is govecned by 
Article 10, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. 

' 92. Request of the Security Council for the appoint- 
ment of a joint conference for the purpose of choosing 
one name for each vacant seat in the International Court. 
Conclusion: That this decision is procedural. _ 
”93. Acccpunce of names submitted by the joint 
conference for vacant seats in the International Court. 

"This item, originally included in the list of possible 
decisions of the Security Council, was subsequenuy 
ddeted. 
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Conclusion: That this decision is subject to an 
absolute majority vote of the Security Council, according 
to Article 10, paragraphs 1 and 2, of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. 

"94. Fixation of a period within which those mecQ' 
bers of the Court who have already been eleaed slall 
proceed to fill the vacant seats by selection from among 
those candidates who have obtained votes either in the 
General Assembly or in the Security Council. 

Conclusion: That this decision is proceduraL 

"95. Fixation of the date of the election to fill vacan- 
cies in the International Court. 

Conclusion That this decision is procedural. 

Chapter II 

"96. Determination of conditions under which the 
International Court shall be opened to States other than 
the States parties to the Statute of the International Court. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security CounciL 

"97. Deleted.^* 

Chapter V 

"93- Recommendation concerning the participation 
of States which are panies to the Statute but are not 
Members of the United Nations in the amendment of 
the Statute. 

Conclusion: That this decision should be adopted 
by the vote of any seven members of the Secuilty Coun- 
cil.” 

(b) CLASSIFICATION BY CATEGORIES OF POSSIBLE 
DECISIONS OF THE SECURirY COUNCIL 

The Interim Committee reached definite con- 
clusions (A/578) on the voting procedure which 
should apply to the following four categories in 
the hst of possible decisions reproduced above: 

(i) Decisions which, according to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice, are taken by 
an absolute majority of votes of six members of the 
Security Council, without distinction between per- 
manent and non-permanent members (Article 10, 
paragraphs 1 and 2, of the Statute). This provi- 
sion applies to Items 89 and 93. 

(ii) Decisions which, according to the Charter 
or the Statute of the International Court of Justice, 
are taken by a voce of any seven members of the 
Security Council, without distinction between per- 
manent and non-permanent members (Article 109, 
paragraphs 1 and 3, of the Charter and Article 10, 
paragraph 2, of the Statute of the Intetuacional 
Court of Justice) (Items 87, 88 and 91). 

(lii) Dedsions wjiich are of a procedural char- 
aaer within the meaning of Artide 27, paragraph 
2, of the Charter. 

(iv) Decisions which the Interim Committee 
recommends should be adopted by the vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council, whether 
these dedsions are considered procedural or non- 
proceduraL 


(c) METHODS FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE 
CLASSIFICLWION OF POSSIBLE SECURITY 
COUNCIL DECISIONS 

Tliree principal methods were suggested in the 
course of the Interim Committee’s consideration of 
the implemenration of the condusions reached with 
regard to the voting on the various categories of 
possible Security Council decisions, namely: 

(i) Implementation by means of interpretation 
of the Charter, a method proposed, among others, 
by the representative of China. 

(ii) Implementation on the basis of agreement 
among the five permanent members of the Security 
Council, a method likewise advocated by the rep- 
resentative of China, as well as by other represent- 
atives, induding those of the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

(iii) Implementation on the basis of convoking 
a general conference to review the Charter, a meth- 
od advocated m an Argentine proposaL^^® This 
proposal was opposed by the representatives of 
Canada, France, Norway, United Kingdom and 
United States. It was adopted by the Interim Com- 
mittee by a vote of 19 to 7, with 10 abstentions. 

The final conclusions of the Interim Committee 
are ser forth in Parr IV of its report to the General 
Assembly (A/578). They read as follows: 

"A. The Inceiim Comiautee presents the following 
conclusions fox the approval of the General Assembly: 

"1. That the General Assembly 

"Recommend to the permanent members and the 
other members of the Security Council that they deem the 
following items in the list of possible decisions of the 
Security Council to be procedural: items 3, 10, 11, 12, 
13. 14, 15, 17, 18, 23, 24. 25, 26. 27, 28 (and sub- 
headings), 29. 30, 31, 32, 33. 34. 37. 38. 39, 40. 45, 
46, 64. 68. 77, 79, 80, 83, 92, 94 and 95; and that the 
membets of the Security Council conduct their business 
accordingly. 

'’2. That the General Assembly 

"Recommend to the permanent members of the 
Security Council that they agree that the following items 
in the list of possible decisions of the Security Council 
should be adopted by the vote of any seven members, 
whether the decisions are considered procedural or non- 
procedural: items 2. 21, 21(a), 22, 22(a), 35, 36, 
41, 42, 43, 44. 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 74. 81, 90, 96 and 
98; and that steps be taken to make this agreement ef- 
feaive. 

"3. That the General Assembly 

"Recommend to the permanent members of the 
Security Council that: 

"(a) Wherever possible, consultations should take 

pU(% among them concerning important decisions to 

be taken by the Security Council; 

"(b) They agree among themselves to consult with 

''*niis item, originally included in the list of possible 
decisions of the Security Council, was subsequently 
del«ed. 

*"Doc. A/AC18/53. see p. 290. 
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Otic another, wherever possible, before a vote is taken, 
if their unanimity is required to enable the Security 
Council to function effectively; 

'•(c) They agree that, if there is not unanimity, 
the lainotvcy of the petmattent membets, tnmdful of 
the fact that they are acting on behalf of all the 
United Nations, would only exercise the veto when 
they consider the question of vital importance to the 
United Nations as a whole, and that they would 
explain on what grounds they consider this condition 
to be present; 

"(d) They agree tliat they will not exercise Uieir 
veto against a proposal sunply because it does not go 
far enough to satisfy them; 

‘'(e).They agree, for the purposes of Article 27, 
paragraph 3, of the Charter, on a definition of a dis- 
pute, taking into account the proposal contained in 
the comment on item 22, part II, of the present report. 
"4. That the General Assembly 

"Recommend to the Members of the United Na- 
tions that, in agteements conferiing functions on the 
Security Council, such conditions of voting within ibia 
body be provided as would exclude the application of 
the rule of unanunity of the permanent members 
"B. Whereas the deficiencies observed in the present 
fonctioamg of the Ocganaation of the United Nations 
require due consideration, 

"The Interim Committee recommends to the General 
Assembly to consider at its third regular session whether 
the tune has come or not to call a genets! confetence, 
as provided for m Article 109 of the Charter." 

<4) Adtisabiltty of the Estahlishiiient of a 
Permanent Assembly Committee 
Another task entrusted to the Interim Commit- 
tee by the General Assembly required the Com- 
mittee to report to the third regular Assembly ses- 
sion on the advisability of establishing a permanent 
committee to perform the duties of the Interim 
Committee, and to formulate recommendations 
concerning the heids oi activity ol such a peima- 
necit body. 

In a report (A/606) on this matter to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Interim Coinmiftee unaoimously 
recommended that it (ie., the Interim Committee) 
be continued for a further period to be detetmined 
by the Assembly. 

The advisability of such a step had been explored 
both by the Committee itself and by one of its 
sub-committees (Sub-Committee 4). The conclu- 
sion Itself was based on the Committee's conviction 
that the Interim Committee "has, during its first 
year, performed very useful functions and justified 
the Assembly’s decision in aeating it, even though 
the Committee has not yet had an oppotcuoity to 
perform one of the functions assigned to it, namely, 
to consider and report, with its conclusions, on cer- 
tain important matters proposed for inclusion in 
the agenda of the General Assembly”. 

The Committee also concluded that, while it 
had functioned effectively, the value of its work 


"would be enhanced if all Members of the General 
Assembly were to participate in its deliberations” 
and expressed tlic liope that those Members which 
had refused to participate in its work,^^® fearing 
that the Committee would infringe upon the pre- 
rogatives of other Charter organs, such as the Secu- 
rity Ciouncil, would therefore decide to join in its 
future work. 

Concerning the functions of a future Interim 
Committee, as recommended by the Committee, 
"it was agreed that [it) ... should be vested with 
basically the same powers as those bid down in 
General Assembly resolution 111(11) of 13 No- 
vember 1947”. 

By way of clarification and, to some extent, am- 
pUfication of the powers and functions laid down 
in that Assembly resolution, the Interim Commit- 
tee proposed that "such preparatory work as might 
be undertaken by the Interim Committee should 
be understood to include, when praaicable and 
advisable, the formulation of draft resolutions”; 
and, on specific instructions from the Assembly, 
the lorcfim Committee, when discharging its fmjc- 
tions relating to the implemeotatloo of Assembly 
resolutions, would have the authority "citbet to 
receive repons from, and give advice to, ai hot 
committees and commissions, or to observe, en- 
courage, and report on, the iroplementatioji of 
specified resolutions of the General Assembly"- 

Accepting a Belgian proposal (A/AClfi/44 
and Add. 1), the Interim Committee further sug- 
gested to the General Assembly that a future 
Interim Committee "might be authorized . . • ^ 
request advisory opinions of the International 
.Court of Justice on legal questions arising within 
the scope of its activities”. 

TTie Interim Committee concluded that the fu- 
ture Interim Committee "should not be empowered 
to consider legal matters which might be proposed 
for inclusion in the agenda of the General Assetn- 
bly. However, it was agreed chat the general 
date of the [future] Intetim Committee might te- 
quire it to express an opinion on the legal as well 
as the political aspects of matters imder its con* 
sideiation and that, therefore, the [future] Interim 
Committee should be considered entitled to do so. 
This might involve the interpretation of the rele- 
vant provisions of the Assembly resolutions.” 

It was further concluded that "there was no p^^' 
ent need for its [Le., the future Interim Commit- 
tee's] competence to be extended to include eco- 
ooimc, social, cultural, humanitarian and trustee- 
ship matters as such, not to include questions 


”Seep.79. 
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arising within Chapter XI of the Charter [Declara- 
tion on Non-Self -Governing Territories]”. 

Opinion in the Interim Committee was divided 
as to the advisability of empowering the fumre 
Interim Committee to deal with administrative and 
budgetary matters. The Secretary-General, in a 
statement made on his behalf to the Committee, 
expressed "grave concern” and urged members of 
the Committee “not to recommend the extension 
of the powers of the Interim Committee to ad- 
ministrative and budgetary matters”, warning that 
it would lead to administrative inefficiency because 
of overlapping functions of separate organs (A/- 
606, Annex I) . The Committee eventually decided 
to submit this question to the General Assembly 
for consideration and decision 

No changes were recommended in the functions 
to be performed by the fumre Interim Committee 
in the political field as compared with those per- 
formed durmg its first experimental year. 

During the consideration of the over-all ques- 
tion of the future Interim Committee, the Domini- 
can Republic had proposed (A/AC.18/40) cer- 
tain changes as regards the method of accrediting 
Committee representatives with a view to enabling 
the permanent representatives to the United Na- 
tions to be entitled automatically to represent their 
countries on the Interim Committee. In this con- 
nection, the Committee "considered that the whole 
matter of credentials, particularly in relation to the 
status and aedeniials of heads of permaneac dele- 
gations, should be studied further before specific 
and sahstaaziye iecommen6atloss could be made 
with regard to the Dominican proposal The Com- 
mittee agreed, however, to suggest that, should the 
Interim Committee be continued, chose represent- 
atives who were duly accredited during the first 
experimental year should not be requited to pre- 
sent new credentials unless the Member Govern- 
ments concerned desired to send a different repre- 
sentative." A similar proposal on the accreditation 
of representatives to the United Nations was sub- 
mitted by Bolivia, and included as an anney to the 
Committee’s report (A/606, Annex IV). 

Finally, the Committee decided, in order to fa- 
cilitate the Assembly’s task, to attach as an anrn>Y 
to its report (A/606, Annex III) the text of a 
draft resolution on the re-establishment of the In- 
terim Committee for a further period to be deter- 
mined by the General Assembly. This draft resolu- 
tion read as follows: 

"The Ceneral Assembly 

"Hating taken note of the reports submitted to it 
by the Interim Committee and of its coaclusioos that 
the tasks performed by it in the interval between the 


serand and third regular sessions have effectively assisted 
the Assembly in the performance of its functions and 
well justify the continuation of the Interim Committee; 

"Affirming that, for the effective performance of the 
duties specifically conferred upon the General Assembly 
by the Charter in relation to matters concerning the 
maintenance of international peace and security (Articles 
11 and 35), the promotion of international co-operation 
in the political field (Article 13), and the peaceful ad- 
justment of any situation likely to impair the general 
welfare or friendly relations among nations (Article 14), 
it is netxssary to continue the Interim Committee for the 
purpose of considering such matters further and reporting 
with Its conclusions to the General Assembly; 

"Recognizing fully the primary responsibility of the 
Security Council for prompt and effective action for the 
maintenance of international peace and security (Article 
24); 

"Resolves that; 

■'J. There shall be re-established (for a period to 
be determined by the General Assembly) an Interim 
Cbmminee on which each Member of the General As- 
sembly shall have the right to appoint one representa- 
tive; 

”2. The Interim Committee, as a subsidiary organ of 
the General Assembly established in accordance with 
Article 22 of the Charter, shall assut the General As- 
sembly in the performance of its functions by discharg- 
ing the following duties: 

"(a) To consider and report with its conclusions 
to the General Assembly on such matters as may be 
referred to it by the General Assembly; 

"(b) To consider and report with its conclusions 
to the General Assembly on any dispute or any situa- 
tion which, in virtue of Articles 11 (paragraph 2), 
14 or 35 of the Charter, has been proposed for indu- 
sioD in the agenda of the General Assembly by any 
Member of the United Nations or brought before the 
Geaecal AssemWy by tbe Securtty Cotmal, provided 
the Committee previously determines the matter to be 
both important and requiring preliminary study. Such 
determination shall be made by a majority of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting, unless the 
matter is one referred by the Security Council under 
Anide 11, paragraph 2, in which case a simple ma- 
jority will suffice; 

"(c) To consider systematically, using as a starting 
point the recommendations and studies of the Interim 
Committee contained in document A/603, the further 
implementation of that part of Artide 11, paragraph 
1, relating to the general principles of co-operation in 
the maintenance of international peace and security, 
and of that part of Article 13, paragraph 1 (a), which . 
deals with the promotion of international co-opeiation 
in the political field, and to report with its conclusions 
to the General Assembly; 

“(d) To consider, in connexion with any matter 
under discussion by the Interim Committee, whether 
occasion may require the summoning of a special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and, if it deems that 
sQch a session is required, so to advise the Secretary- 
General in order that be may obtain the views of (he 
Members of the United Nations thereon; 

"(e) To conduct investigations and appoint com- 
musions of inquiry within the scope of its duties, as 
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it may deem usefu] and necessary, provided that deci* — 
sions to conduct such investigations or inquiries rfuU 
be made by a tno-thirds majority of the members 
present and voting. An investigation or inquiry else- 
where than at the headquarters of the United Nations 
shall not be coaduaed without the consent of the Smte 
or States in whose territory It is to take place; 

"(f) To report to the nert regular session of the 
Gene^ Assembly on any changes in the constitution 
of the Committee [its duration] or its terms of reference 
which may be considered desirable in the light of 
experience, 

"3. The Interim Committee is hereby authnrued to 
request advisory opinions of the International Court of 
Justice on legal questions arising within the scope of its 
activities, 

"4. In discharging its duties the Intecun Committee 
shah at all times take into account the responsibiliues of 
the Security Council under the Charter for the nwiaie- 
nance of mtexnational peace and security as well as the 
duties assigned by the Chatter or by the General Assem- 
bly or by the Security Council to other Councils or to any 
committee or commission. The Interim Committee shall 
not consider any matter of which the Security Couocil is 
seued, 

"3. The rules of procedure governing the proceedings 
of the Interua Committee and such sub-comrotaees and 
commissions as it may set up shall be those adopted by 
the Interim Committee on 9 January 1948. with such 
changes and additions as the Interim Comnuctee may 
deem necessary, picrrided that they are not inconsistent 
With any provision of this resolution or with any ap- 
plicable rule of procedure of the General Assembly. The 
Interim Committee shall be convened by the Secretary- 
General, in coosultatioa with the Chaicman elected dur- 
ing Its previous session or the head of his delegation, 
to meet at the headquarters of the United Nations not 
later than 31 January 1949. At the opening meeting, 
the Chairman elected during the previous session of the 
Interim Comminee, or the head of fais delegation, shall 
preside until the Interim Committee has eleaed a Chair- 
man. The Interini Committee shall meet as and when It 
deems necessary for the conduct of its business No new 
credentials shall be required for representatives who were 
duly accicdiied on the Interim Committee during the pre- 
>icus session; 

"6. The Sccreury-General shall provide the necessary 
facilities and assign appropriate staff as required for (he 
wQtk. of the Intetim Committee, its sub-comioitiecs and 
commissions ” 

2. United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans (UNSCOB) 

The United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkarv$ was created by the General Assenably's 
resolution 109(11) of Oaobec 21, 1947.”^ It met 
for the first time in Paris, on November 21, 1947, 
and, after meeting in Athens between November 
25 and 29 to arrange organizational and procedural 
questions, it established on December 1, 15M7, its 
principal headquarters in Salonika, Greece, as di- 
rected by the Assembly's resolution. 

In June 1918 it went to Geneva, where its icpon 


to the General Assembly (A/574) was adopted oa 
June 30- "While in Geneva it decided that al- 
though it would maintain its principal headquaners 
in Salonika and would assemble there from time to 
time, it would hold its sittings in Athens the 
beginning of July 1948 unless otherwise decided. 
In a supplementary report (A/644) the Commit- 
tee reviewed the developments between June 17 
and September 10, 1948. 

On November 25, 1947, the Special Committee 
adopted a resolution requesting the SecretaryGea- 
eral to inform the Governments of Poland and tpf 
the U5.S.R. of its hope that they "would see fit to 
participate in the work of the Committee by ap- 
pointing representatives m the near future” to fill 
the seats held open for them in accordance with 
the General Assembly’s resoludoa 

a. Organization of the Committee 

On November 26, 1947, the Committee decided, 
in principle, to establish observation groups to en- 
able It to carry out efficiently the duty, imposed 
upon it by the Assembly, of observmg the comj^- 
ance of the four Governments (Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Yugoslavia) with the Assembly's rec- 
ommendations. These observation groups ws 
be stationed on both sides of the frontier 
Greece, on the one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria 
and "Yugoslavia, on the other. 

The Comminee reported that only the Greek 
Government had co-operated with it in this con- 
nection, and that the observation groups were able 
to operate within Greece only, except on on® 
sion, -when Observation Gioup 6 was allow©! to 
enter Bulgarian territory to investigate a Bulganafl 
claim of a Greek border violation. 

Originally, the Committee had planned tO set up 
six observation groups in the field and one ifl re- 
serve, each composed of four observers and aux- 
iliary personnel, but this plan was latex modified, 
largely because of financial reasons. On December 
5, 1S>47, the Special Committee requested the Sk- 
reiary-Generai to provide funds considered 
pensile to the proper execution of its wOt^ >o- 
dteating that in order to safeguard the intero^fional 
character of the observation groups, operating costs 
should be borne by the United Nations. Tb® Secre- 
tary-General replied on December 10, 1947, that 
the appropriation requested by the Special Com- 
mittee greatly exceeded the appropriation appm'~ 
by the General Assembly, and stated iliat it would 
be difEcuIt to guarantee appropriations from tbe 
Working Capital Fuad of the United Nation m 
. *'*Scc General Atsembly, pp. 74—75. 
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order to cover sucli high costs. In repl 7 to a re- 
newed request, the Secretary-General indicated 
(December 30, 1947) that some moderate adjust- 
ment might be possible, but only for incidental 
expenses. On January 16, 1948, UNSCOB decided 
"to accept offers of equipment and maintenance thereof 
which may be made by one or more of the hiembers of 
the United Nations as an aid, the re-imbuisement of 
which the Special Committee will recommend to the 
next session of the General Assembly, m the event of the 
Secretary-General’s not having done so before.” 

The Secretary-General subsequently approved, in 
principle, a request for a supplementary budget of 
$164,000, and allotted fimds for the period from 
February 13 to May 31, 1948. The allotment did 
not, however, cover such basic and major expenses 
as the salaries, transport and equipment of the 
observation group. 

In Its report the Committee stated that it had 
found the budget provided by the General Assem- 
bly to be completely inadequate, and a serious 
handicap throughout its work. 

On December 10, 1947, UNSCOB established 
three sub-committees: the first to concern Itself 
with the observation groups, the second with po- 
litical problems and the third with refugees and 
minorities. later, on February 24, 1948, when the 
Special Committee had completed its examination 
of the problem of political refugees, it decided 
that there should only be two sub-committees. 
Sub-Committee 1 was henceforth to deal with ob- 
servation groups and budgetary matters, Sub-Com- 
mittee 2 with political and administrative problems 
and with the question of political refugees and 
minorities. 

On May 27, 1948, UNSCOB decided to estab- 
lish an ad hoc Committee to sit in Salonika during 
the time that the special Committee itself would 
be working on its report in Geneva. This ad hoc 
Committee was to carry on the normal routine 
work conneaed with" Ae reports of the observation 
groups, to deal with any emergency concerning the 
groups, pending a decision of the Special Commit- 
tee, and to draw the attention of the Special Com- 
mittee to all questions within its competence. 

h. Conciliatory Role of the Speoal 
Committee 

In its report the Special Committee stated that 
from the inception of its work it had "regarded the 
establishment of good neighbourly relations as the 
key to the problem. . . .; however, [it] could not 
secure co-operation from Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia and has so far been unable to assise the 
four Governments concerned to establish such lela- 


rions’*. It reviewed in detail its efforts in this con- 
neaion and stated that its efforts to render effective 
help in the establishment of frontier conventions 
had likewise been fruitless. 

As regards the question of political refugees, 
the Committee found that Greece was ready to 
comply with the General Assembly’s recommenda- 
tion that the four Governments co-operate In the 
Tolimiary repatriation of refugees where possible. 
It also found that the Greek Government had done 
all that could be eiq>ectcd of it under present cir- 
cumstances in housing and feeding the refugees 
imder conditions which at least were comparable 
to those of Greek domestic refugees. 

The Committee felt that the political refugees 
In Greece (some 1,200) should be removed from 
that country because they were an international 
irritant, a burden on the Greek Government, and 
their lives were hopeless in many cases. The Special 
Committee therefore decided that the problem and 
the records of the refugees in Greece be turned 
over to a competent agency of the United Nations, 
and, if no United Nations body should be able to 
assume this responsibility, that the Committee 
should make a direa approach to countries to 
which some of the refugees had indicated a desire 
to emigrate — for example, to Australia, France, 
Syria, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

On February 9, 1948, the Preparatoxy Commis- 
sion for the International Refugee Organization, 
having been contacted by the Special Committee, 
replied that it would be unable to assist in the 
solution of the refugee problem concerned. Later, 
on June 10, 1S^8, the Preparatory Commission in- 
formed the Special Committee that it had made a 
preliminary study of certain aspects of the pcoblem 
and that it was prepared to examine the possibility 
of rendering assistance in solving the problem of 
international refugees in Greece. 

'The Special Committee reported that it was un- 
able to take any aaion concerning Greek refugees 
in Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia because it 
"was unable to approach either the Governments 
of those countries or the refugees themselves”. 

The Special Committee also reported that it was 
hampered by a similar lack of co-operation in its 
study of the practicability of concluding agree- 
ments for the voluntary transfer of minorities, al- 
though the Greek Government was willing to co- 
operate* with it The Committee stated, however, 
that it "fully appreciates the complex character of 
the problem of minorities and is continuing its 
studies, but is not now m a position to state its 
views’*. 
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c. Observation bt UNSCOB on the 
Extent of complunce with the 
General Assembly's Resolution of 
October 21, 1947 

Iq its report, the Special Committee reviewed 
the evidence, gathered by its own observation 
groups by direct observation and through the testi- 
mony of witnesses, which led it to conclude that, 
in varying degrees, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia were furnishing suppon to Greek guerrillas 
and the ’'so-called ‘Provisional Democratic Greek 
Government' headed by Markos”. 

UNSCOB also investigated Greek allegations 
that Greek children were being forcibly removed 
by the guerrillas across the frontiers into Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, as well as into a number 
of other Southeastern and Eastern European coun- 
tries. The Special Committee found that in some 
cases patents had agreed, either wholeheartedly ot 
under duress, to the removal of their children from 
Greek territory, while in others the children had 
been removed notwithstanding their parents' pro- 
tests. The Committee concluded that, although the 
lesponsibility for the initiatioa of the plan could 
not be ascertained, the appearance of large num- 
bers of Greek children in the countries of the north 
indicated that the piogram enjoyed the approval 
and assistance of the northern governments. The 
Committee suggested that the Greek Govetnmenc 
take up the matter directly with the governments 
concerned. The Special Committee funher de- 
cided to forward reports on this issue to the 
Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
and to urge these Governments to discourage any 
further removal of Greek children from Greek ter- 
titoty and to teoicti Gteek children already in their 
respcaive territories to Greece. 

The Greek Government subsequently (June 2, 
1948) informed UNSCOB that it had sent tele- 
grams, In conncCTion with the removal of the chil- 
dren, to the Governments of Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland and Yugoslavia and, 
through the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, to the Government of Albania. Tlie Polish 
Government denied that any Greek children w'crc 
in Poland, but said it considered that Greek chil- 
dren who might be forced to abandon their homes 
had the right to shelter. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment acknowledged receiving Greek children on 
humanitarian grounds, stating that they had lost 
their parents as a result of military operations in 
Greece and had not been torn from their families. 

As regards the various allegations of border vio- 
lations made by Greece, on the one hand, and by 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, on the other, 


the Committee reported that, with the exception of 
one case, it had not been permitted to visit the ter- 
ritories of the northern neighbor states of Greece. 
This case arose out of a Bulgarian complamt that 
a Bulgarian patrol of three soldiers, while on Bul- 
garian soil, had been fired on and abduaed by 
Gteek troops. The incident was said to have oc- 
curred on an island in the Evros River, where the 
Greco-Bulgaiian boundary line is in dispute, on 
April 4, 1948. In this instance, Bulgaria, accepting 
a request of the Special Committee, perming an 
UNSCOB observation group (ObscA’ation Group 
6) to make an on-the-spot investigation and pro- 
vided Bulgarian officers to co-operate with the 
Group. 'The investigation on the island took place 
on April 29, 1948, and the Committee concluded 
that the Bulgarian version of the incident was more 
probable than the differing account thereof by 
Greek authorities. 

The Australian delegation abstained from vot- 
ing on the chapter (Chapter III) of the Commit- 
tee's report dealing with the observations by the 
Special Committee of the extent of compliance to 
the General Assembly’s resolution, and expressed 
faecal reservations to this chapter. 

In these reservations, the Aiutrallan delegation 
stated that the Special Committee had been given 
tbe primary function of assisting the four Govern- 
ments concerned in tbe implementation of certain 
recommendations (i.e., those contained in para- 
graph 5 of the Assembly’s resolution,*^* to the 
cffeCT that the four Governments should establish 
normal diplomatic and good neighborly relations; 
that they establish frontier conventions; that ch^ 
co-operate in the settlement of problems arising 
out of the presence of refugees; and that they study 
the practicability of concluding agreements for 
the voluntary transfer of minorities). As a second- 
ary function, the Committee was to observe the 
oampliancc of the four States with these tecom* 
mendations. 

The Special Committee had, however, been 
given no mandate as far as paragraph 4 of the 
Assembly’s resolution was concerned (le., the 
paragraph calling on Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo* 
sUvla to do nothing to furnish aid and assistance 
to the guerrillas). In this conneaion, the AuS" 
tratian delegation referred to the unanimaus opin* 
ion of the Special Committee on January 15, 1948, 
that the instructions to the Committee's observa- 
tion groups should be based on paragraph 5(1) 
the Assembly’s resolution, to the exclusion of 
graph 4. The observation groups had, howe'er, 

*'*Scc Ctnttjl Ammbly , p. 74. 
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not merely concerned themselves with the presence 
or absence of good neighborly relations, but had 
carried out investigations, cross-examined witnesses 
and heard evidence from various sources. In May 
1948 the Special Committee had reversed its pre* 
vious decision and based its instruaions tp the 
observation groups on paragraph 4, as well as on 
paragraph 5, of the Assembly’s resolution, and had 
authorized the observation groups to make use of 
all available sources of information- The Australian 
delegation dissented from this decision. The Aus- 
tralian reservation concluded: 

"It is largely on the 'investigations’ by the observa- 
tion groups of 'aid and assistance* that chapter III, and 
In panicular chapter III B, of the report is based. The 
Australian delegation as a rule abstained from these ’con- 
clusions’ contained in chapter 111 B which were not based 
on the direct observations of observers. In its opinion. 
It was as unnecessary as it was inadvisable to draw cate- 
gorical conclusions either from the presumpuons of ob- 
servers who had no access to three of the four countries 
concerned or from the evidence of witnesses produced by 
only one of the four interested Governments. 

"Maintaining then its view, that the observation groups 
should have been limited to observing the compliance or 
noo-compliaoce of the Governments concerned with the 
Assembly's recommendation chat they esublish good 
neighbourly relations amoog themselves, the Australian 
delegation must entet a general reservation to chapter 111 
of the report. This section gives disproportionate em- 
phasis to activities which in the opinion of the Australian 
delegation were not in accordance with the spirit and 
intention of the General Assembly when it passed its 
resolution of 21 October 1947." 

d. Conclusions and Recommendations 

(1) Conclusions 

Oq the basis of eveocs which had come to its 
knowledge up to June 16, 1948, the Special Com- 
mittee reported the following conclusions to the 
General Assembly (A/574) : 

'The Special Committee has consistently endeavoured 
to assist Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, on the one 
hand, and Greece, on the other, to establish nonnal dip- 
lomatic and good neighbourly relatioas amongst them- 
selves. The Government of Greece has co-operated with 
the Special Qimmittee In implementing the resoluttoo of 
the General Assembly of 21 October 1947. The Govern- 
menis of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, on the other 
hand, have refused to co-operate with the Special Com- 
mittee or even to recognize it Is a duly constituted body 
of the United Nations. Because of this refusal to cav 
operate with it, the Special Committee has thus far been 
unable to give substantial assistance to the four Govern- 
ments in the implemeotation of the recommeadatioos 
contained in the General Assembly's resolution concern- 
ing (1) establishment of normal diplomatic and good 
neighbourly relations; (2) frontier conveatioas; (3) 
political refugees; and (4) voluntary tratufet of minor- 
Ities. 

"Good neighbourly relations bemeen Greece and ber 
northern neighbours do not exist. Diplomatic relations 


exist between Greece and Yugoslavia, but these relations 
are not normal. There are no diplomatic relations be- 
tween Albania and Greece. The Special Committee has 
been informed that the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Bulgaria and Greece is now under discus- 
sion in W^asbiogtoo, D. C (U.SA.). 

"It appears to the Special Committee that the Greek 
gueadl^ have received aid and assistance from Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia; that they have been furnished 
with war material and other supplies from those coun- 
tries; that they have been allowed to use the territories of 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia for tactical operations; 
and that after rest or medical treaunent in the territories 
of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, their letorn to 
Greece has been facilitated. The Special Committee 
further finds that moral support has been given to the 
guerrillas through Government-controlled radio stations, 
the existence of the broadcasting station of the Greek 
guerrillas on Yugoslavia soil, and the systematic organiza- 
tion of aid committees. This assistance has been on such 
a scale that the Special Committee has concluded that it 
has been given with the knowledge of the Governmeots 
of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

"So long as events along the northern borders of 
Greece show that support is being given to the Greek 
guerrillas from Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, the 
Special Conunirtee is convinced that a threat to the politi- 
ck independence and lerntoxial integrity of Greece will 
exist, and international peace and security in the Balkans 
will be endangered. 

"Although the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia have not so fat co-opetated with it, the Spe- 
cial Committee is convinced that it would be possible 
to assist these Govetnineots and the Government of 
Greece to reach, in the interest of all, a peaceful settle- 
ment of their difiereoces if the Governments concerned 
were prepared to act in accordance with the General 
Assembly's resolution of 21 October 1947 and in the 
spirit of the Charter of the United Nations. It is with 
this hope that the Special Committee is continuing its 
task," 

( 2 ) Recommendations 

On the basis of its work and conclusions, the 
Special Committee made the following four recom- 
mendations: 

"As long as the present disturbed conditions along the 
nottbera frontiers of Greece continue, it is, in the opinion 
of the Special Committee, essential that the functions of 
exercising vigilance with regard to the relations between 
Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece and of en- 
deavouring to bring about a peaceful settlement of exist- 
ing tension and difficulties, remain entrusted to an agency 
of the United Nations." 

This recommeodacioo was accepted by a vote 
of 3 to 0, with 1 member (France) abstaining. 

"The Special Committee, however, recommends that 
consideration should be given to the constitution of the 
Special Committee in a form which would not entail so 
heavy a financial burden on the United Nations and on 
the nations members of the Special Committee." 

This recommendation was adopted by a vote of 
6 to 0, with 3 members — Australia, France, United 
Kingdom — abstaining. 
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*Tfce Sr«ul Oamaince fccocuncndj thii ibe lUt'Oo* 
«hiJi lure objcnxrj aoJ equipment ih>ll be 

KunbuneJ (of the expetues innureJ inj thif the UmteJ 
N'eticoi ihill meet ill such cspcrucs in the fumre.’* 

Thu rcaammendirion was adopted unanimomly, 
as tvas the founh (final) recommendation reading: 

“The SjwuJ rttommenJs that the General 

Anemblx shall tonsuki -".aji anj mcana o( obusBtng^ 
co-<jpefation vi Albanu, Out^ia and Yugoslavia »ith 
iliC SpeeuJ Cemmittee." 

e. SUPPUMENTABY REPORT 

in ns supplementary report (A/6-Vi), covering 
developments between June 17 and September 10, 
1918, the Special Committee informed the General 
Assembly that no fundamental diange had occurred 
in the situation as described in its original report 
and confirmed liie conclusions and recommenda- 
tions which It liid there expressed. It also recom- 
mended tlut the Assembly warn Albania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia that continued aid to the (areck 
guerrillas endangered peace in the Balkans and 
that it recommend all states to exercise care not to 
do anjxliing to assist any armed group fighting 
sgaimt (he Greek Government. 

It recommended (list the General Assembly 
should instruct the Special Committee 
“O) To obvene jnJ fepoit upon the response ol 
Allunu. bjlgriu and Vugutlavu to the General Auein- 
llri inianciion nu lo (urnuh aid and aiiiiuoee (o the 
Creek guernllai, tn aeeurdarue »iih General As>emblr 
revulta(i>.»a 109 (lli ci 21 Ociober 1917 and any other 
rnoluiton khxh ilte General Aiicmbly nuy adopt; 

*'(2) To (oivitnue u> uiilue obvcrvaiion gioops in 
twih a manncf and «i<h lueh pcrsooncl and cv]uipft>en( ai 
tiit Special Cummuue dcemi nccctury /or (he /uliilmcae 
U lU (aak; 

“(i) To l< available lo aunt (lie Governmenu of 
Albania, Kd/una. and Greece and Yugoilavu in (he im- 
( .'emcRUiKya cf die tcconunccviaCMnv of live General 
Aurnddr." 

Tl-e Auvsralian dcicgaijon abstained from voting 
cn these general recommendations on the grounds 
da: it would luve been wiser in the circumslanccs 
fut tl-c Gjtnmittce lo lisvc nvsde no iccoromcnda- 
to^ns and tu have left live c^ucstion of finding a 
to t},c General Assembly. 

3. UniieJ iVj/for;j Te/w/iorary Com* 
miitioii o« Korea 

Uni’cJ Naiauns Temporary Cornmiuiots on 
la^rca, ti:al>hx.‘.cj ty tesuLtica U2<U) ol tlve 

<‘rf.'rfr*l I'.j (i-i Novenix-r 1 1, 1917,*’* >-b* 

r .t:f! iJx Uu p^-x lo rJx Avvordily 

.a A..,-ie l‘> .s ( A/575 4.-)J All 1. a.-J Add. 2).*^ 


United Nations 

The Commission held its first meeting in Seoul, 
Korea, on January 12, 1948, and elected KPS. 
Mcnon (India) as temporary Oiairman. On Feb- 
ruary 4, Mr. Mcnon was clcaed permanent Quit- 
maa Later, in view of the imminent departure 
from. Seoul of Mr. Mcnon, the Commission derided 
to rotate the office of Qiairman among CbmmU- 
sion members for fifteen-day periods, a s}s;en 
which began with the chairmanship of the FrencH 
representative on March 17, 1948. Liu Yu-Waa 
(^ina) was elected permanent Rapporteur of the 
Commission on February 4. 

To facilitate its tasks, the Commission estab- 
lished three sub-coramiuces, one aJ hoc sub-coa- 
mitcce, several obsec\*ation groups and a Main 
Committee. 

While flic Commission enjoyed the co-opera- 
tion of die United States military authorities in 
Southern Korea, its efforts to establish liaison with 
ilie Soviet authorities in Northern Korea proved 
unsuccessful, and the Commission did nor gain 
access to Northern Korex 

In these circumstances, the Commission derided 
TO avail itself of a provision in the General As< 
sembly's resolution, authorising it to consult (he 
Interim Committee of the General Assembly. The 
latter, on February 26, 19-18, expressed tiic view 
that ”it is incumbent upon the United Natiuoi 
Temporary Commission on Korea** to impleiricw 
live Assembly’s resolution of November 14, 19-17, 
"in sudi parts of Korea as are accessible to d-c 
Commission**. 

The Commission, guided by this expression ol 
the Interim Committee's opinion, decided to ob- 
serve the clcaions in South Korea which, acoitd' 
ing to an announcement of the United States nuh* 
Tory authorities, would be held on May 10, 1918. 
TJu's decision, the Report of the Commission added, 
“did nor imply any essential change in the opioid'* 
of the nicmbcrs of the Commission that ilicy were 
primarily concerned witli Korea as a wliolc'*. 

Tlic Commission submitted cenain wggcst^-s 
To The authorities concerned, calling for mod^' 
lions ol existing regulations tu assure free clccviccs 
nicsc tuggcMiotu wcic accepted. During the elec* 
lions themselves, observer groups of ihe (oimcus- 
Sum nude extensive jaurnc)-i througliout Ska..Jh 
Korea. While noting certain complaints, tU 
CoaunUsion contludcd (A/575) that; 

<*> Tlxtt cviucJ It) S*A.jh Kiiits Jttiift* il* p«»*f 

{(rr«t«(H.n /of ilx dntaJAi anj 
ukU. • irii..<uLfe o/ /rt« amkuthfi* 

*'‘ve jv fc-v. 

Ojr_r.itu* iKc icv-xvl twrt ti m 

vat iA/.\Cl9/b0/AUl} ca<XvUt I?, 1911- 
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democratic rights of freedom of speech, Press and assem- 
bly were recognized and respected; 

"(b) The United States Army Forces in Korea and 
the South Korean Interim Government complied with 
the recommendations of the Commission on eleetotal 
procedures and the conduct of the elections conformed 
generally to the electoral laws and regulations; 

"(c) The elections were regarded as a step in the 
re-establishment of the independence of Korea and, as 
such, were the only substantial issue placed before the 
electorate, resulting in the large percentage both of reg- 
istiation and balloting; the candidates who stood for 
election were in favour of this method of effecting the 
unity and independence of Korea and therefore did not 
place any fundamentally conflicting issues beforO the 
electorate; and opposition to the issues involved in the 
elections took the form of a boycott of the elections 
themselves; 

"(d) Having taken into account the reports of its 
observation groups, and the conclusions noted above, and 
bearing in mind the traditional and historical background 
of the people of Korea, the results of the ballot of 10 
May 1948 are a valid expression of the free will of the 
electorate in those parts of Korea which were accessible 
to the Commission and in which the iohabicaats consti- 
tute approximately two-thirds of the people of all Korea." 

The statistics gathered by the Commissioa io* 
dicated that approximately 75 per cent of the 
potential electorate of South Korea had actually 
participated in the elections. 

Observation of the elealoos constituted only one 
part of the task assigned to the Commission by the 
General Assembly. A further instruction called 
upon the Commission to consult with the national 
Korean Government constituted as a result of the 
elections. 

Since not all pares of Korea had panicipated In 
the elections, some members of the Co mm issioa 
doubted whether the authorities established in 
South Korea could properly be regarded as a na- 
tional government of the kind referred to in the 
resolution of the General Assembly. The Com- 
mission, however, decided by a vote of 4 to 2 to 
enter into consultations with the Korean Govern- 
ment, a decision of which it notified President 
Syngman Rhee of that Government on August 18, 
1948. 

The cask of the actual consultations was assigned 
subsequently to the Commission’s Main Cxminittee, 
which had remained in Seoul The Commission 
itself left Korea shortly after the eleaions and 
drafted the first part of its report in Shanghai It 
returned to Seoul on June 7, remaining there until 
September 2, when it left for Lake Success to draft 
the second part of the report. In this lepon (A/- 
Ad9|80/Adi. 1) the Commission stated, ynier 
alia: 

"(c) Even though the elections of 10 May 1S>4S were 
restrineil to South Korea and were opposed by some 


political parties and kindred organizations in that area, 
nevertheless, they were an impressive expression of the 
will of the Korean people in their attempt to achieve 
their independence and the unification of their country. 
The misgivings that the elections might produce an 
Assembly of a unilateral character proved finally to be 
groundless. For it was indeed significant that the election 
of a lar^ number of independents prevented the two 
parties which had been predominant in politics in South 
Korea from jointly obtaining an absolute majority in the 
Assembly. Moreover, the elected representatives under- 
took their responsibilities with seriousness and despatch, 
and there was considerable evidence that, in the exercise 
of their judgment, they were not subject to the control 
of any one political party. Their proceeding without 
delay to the constituting of an Assembly and the forma- 
tion of a Government was a reflection of the desire of 
ffie Korean people to expedite the achievement ol iheir 
independence. 

"(d) The Government established by the elected 
representatives has assumed the functions previously exer- 
cised by the Military Government of the United States 
Armed Forces in Korea and a progressive and orderly 
transfer of these funaions is reaching its final stage. 

"Agreements have been reached for the trammg of 
interaal security forces and the settlement of financ ial 
matters. Providing the transfer of governmental func- 
tions is satisfactorily completed and provisions made for 
adequate security forces, ic is to be expected that the 
degree of support accorded to the new Korean Govern- 
ment by the people, as evidenced by the election renirns 
of 10 May 1948, will enable it adequately to perform 
the normal functions of a government. In view of the 
faa, however, that for some years to come South Korea 
will be unable to support itself without help from abroad, 
the establishment of the basis for a viable economy is of 
patamoofit importance." 

The Commission went on to point out: 

"(e) All these developments, however, have been 
overshadowed by the grim reality of a divided Korea 
AH Koreans, regardless of their political affiliations or 
social standing, are united in their condemnation of this 
disunity. The Commission maintains the view that for 
the social, political and economic well-being of Korea 
immediate unification is absolutely essential 

'The efforts of the Korean leaders for the attainment 
of this unity, official and unofficial such as they have been, 
have failed to achieve any positive results The reason 
for this failure must be attcibuted in tbe main to the 
tension prevailing in the international situation." 

The Assembly was therefore faced with the situ- 
ation of two regimes, one in North Korea and one 
in South Korea, both claiming sovereignty in their 
respective areas and both exercising efiective au- 
thority, subject only to the rights of the occupying 
forces. The Commission stated its opinion that 
even chough 

“effective jurisdiction of the Government established in 
Seoul does not eitead to die nattfc., tbs view is bsld tbit 
this Government does provide a basis from which it may 
be possible to proceed to unification by peaceful methods 
of negotiation, at least in the economic field where such 
unity is of vital importance. It is the opinion of the 
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Cu=:3aifc-a tiiit the occJ for Knifls up wnie pweJure 
f&r i«ictful of^Dtutiocu u lUgCDt *nJ mart uJ-e pUce 
iciue aiiitiij ci«uAtioa of the occuprln; forces liuo* 
d>at K&fM w the irbltrxxT niJe of rir*! poUtical rtgiiac* 
«bote tailituT ioraa might Sad thcmielTO dmea to 
i&tctr^tae wirfire.” 

The Conunission refnined from outUoiog my 
jpecific resolution for conjiileration by the Assem* 
bly, cxpicssiog the view that the Korean problem 
was only one arpea of the general iotcrnatiorul 
situation. It did, ho’9.c^er, express the belief that, 
noctt'ichuanding tins, there v^cre prospects that 
Uve prevailing tetuion between North and South 
Korea might be eased in the course of time. It 
recommended that the Assembly should lemairt 
seued of the Korean question. 

4. Progress Report of the United Nations 
Mediator on Palestine 

On September 16, 1918. 24 hours before his 
axmsioation. the United Nations Mediator ott Pal* 
csilne, Count Folke Demadotte, had prepared a 
progress report for submission to the General As* 
scmbly.*** 

j, SnccTt’se OF THE Repost 

Tlie report (A/6-IS) states the ^^ediatof's con* 
viaiun tlur prompt Assembly aaion would greatly 
enluAcc the prospects of a peaceful settlement in 
the Holy Land, and would, in faa, be indispensable 
for such a settlement. 

It cuvets the Mcdutoc's aavvvcies dutmg the 
Palestine truce fiotn June 1 1 to July 9, 1918, and 
tjic one which, beginning on July 18, I9d8, was 
uiU in fo.'cc when the report was submitted to the 
Auembly. 

The report is divided into three parts, each of 
whidi is devoted to a broad aipca of the Palestine 
s.t»ation. Hius Parr I deals with the moliation 
ttfort fff re. Part II with Uic supervision of ilic 
two truces and Part III with the qurstlois of assist* 
incc to refugees, particularly same 360,000 Arab 
tef-gers wlxi left. Of were cspclled from, Israel* 
r-!cj parts of Palestine during tl« ftjduing in tlie 
lUIy La.-'.uL 

,\n.'ines to t!< repatt rrpriiJuce rextually «m* 
patanr iucr.:n-.mcaiions rxclunged between «!.e 
ar^J t}.e two ct-atestmg parties (Annnct 
I *i*i II to Part I) arsl labularc tl>e replies aiwl al.! 
f-rn alifd m tnpiaiic to fp;ur«i lot spce-.6c enm- 
tj allrv.aJC t.‘.e phght of refugers (An* 
I a.-!! II to Part III). ,\ furtlrft anr-cx c«o* 
**'■’•* tJ-e C g’-f b/C cf Mrd.araf from May 27 


to September 9, 19 IS (Annex III to Parr 1). Tbe 
flighr log is reproduced below."*^ 


b. The Mediator’s Conclusions 


( I ) CoHcluiions on the MeJijilon CSorl 
The operative part of the report consists of the 
conclusions reached by the Mediator oa each cf 
the three major aspects of the Palestine problenc 
These conclusions ate stated in his report in the 
following terms; 


**1. Since 1 presented my written sug.ecsiii’tu to ibe 
Arab and lewuh auibotiues on 27 Jane,** I hare na!a 
no formal submusioo to cither parry of further 
tioru or proposals for a dehoitive scnlemeno Since that 
dace, boweser, I have held many ora! discuiaioos ia tie 
Arab capitals and Tel Aviv, in the courae of which rart- 
oui ideas on senlement have been freely exchanged. As 
regards my original suggestions, 1 hold to the epoan 
that they offered a general framework within whkh a 
reasonable and workable settlement might hare been 
reached, had the two parties concerned been willing u 
discuss them. They were flatly rejearJ, however, by 
both panics. Since they were put forth on the cxpla-a 
condition that they were purely icoudve, were detig»d 
primarily to elicit views and countcr-suggesuoas freo 
each pany, and. in any event, could be implewnted cclf 
if agreed upon by both parties, I have never since preuM 
them. With respect to one basic conrept ia ny s<igsa> 
tions, it has become increasingly deaf to tot that, bo^ 
ever desirable a poliiical and economic union might U 
io Palestine, the time U teruinly not now ppspuiiXAS ia 
the eflectuaiion of any such schrae. 

"2. I do not consider it to be within my prcvlnce w 
recommend to the Members of the United Nations a pn> 
poied course of anion on the Palestine ({ucsiio®- ”1^ “ 
a mponsibility of the Mcmben acting ihiough the apyw- 
priaie organs. In roy role as United Nations McJ*aw. 
however, it was inevitable that I should accumulate i> 
fornulion and draw conclusions from my 
which might well be of assistance to Mcmben of t-Sr 
United Nations in chaning the future course of U^a 
Nations action on Palestine. I consider it my *lary. thr.t- 
fore, to acquaint the Mensben of the United 
ihrmgh tlie nsedium of this report. v»»tb certain ^ 
cuncluiioos on means of peaceful adjuitmear which hs‘< 
evolved from my Itrqucnt coniulutiont wiih Arib^ 
Jewish authorities over the pait three a.'sd coe ow 
months and from my personal appraisal of th« Ff^®* 
Palestinian scene. 1 Jo tsot suggest that these cwvl-**-^ 
wxmU provide the basis for a propoul wlikh w.w 
readily win tlie willing approval cf both paitf*- I "Vi 
no*, in the course cf ray inirmive efloru to a.b^* *S^ 
ment betwTCn Arabs a^ Jews, l<«n able to i<<vo< a-I 
sutb furtOoIa. | am convinced, however, iJiat it »* 
at ihu stage t* formulate a prrpoial whklu d 
approved and iirungjf batleJ by the General Ai»es-*I* 
would itfA l< fucilly tn.ited by euUt si-le, ** 

I un, cf ciAicve, that tl< Secutuy Cuutvtd itasds 
its tvxd«iu.<s cf 13 July chal mil.ury actaei 
cm;l.7cd l-y culxr party in tlie Palevone d‘'P*^- 


iJe Jilrdaue't a;*»iir-rm<nt. Ke cv 2 
bi'»s*-n « < h<s itfafh, lee ir.anrt CTi-awcw, tv. 
•’Vvitvll.'-l). 

•TXe. u» Gv«<r«. ;v 11 
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cannot be ignored that the vast difference between now 
and last November is that a war has been started and 
stopped and that in the intecvetving months decisive 
events have occurred. 

SEVEN BASIC PREMISES 

"3. The following seven basic premises form the 
basis fot my condiisionst 
Return to peace 

" (a) Peace must return to Palestine and every feasible 
measure should be taken to ensure that hostilities will 
not be resumed and that harmonious relations between 
Arab and Jew will ultimately be restored. 

The Jewish State 

"(b) A Jewish State called Israel exists in Palestine 
and there are no sound reasons for assuming that it will 
not continue to do so. 

Boundary determination 

"(c) The boundaries of this new State must finally be 
fixed either by formal agreement between the parties 
concerned or failing that, by the United Nations. 
Continuous frontiers 

■'(d) Adherence to the principle of geographical 
homogeneity and integration, which should be the major 
objective of the boundary arrangements, should apply 
equally to Arab and Jewish territories, whose frontiers 
should not, therefore, be rigidly controlled by the cerri' 
torial arrangements envisaged in the resolution of 29 
November. 

Right of repatriation 

"(e) The right of ionocent people, uprooted from 
their homes by the present terror and ravages of war, to 
return to their homes, should be affirmed and made effec* 
tive, with assurance of adequate compensation for the 
property of chose who may ^oose not to return. 
Jerusalem 

"(f) The Gty of Jerusalem, because of its religious 
and International significance and the complexity of in- 
terests involved, should be accorded special and sepaiaie 
treatment 

International responsibility 

"(g) International responsibility should be expressed 
where desirable and necessary in the form of inter- 
national guarantees, as a means of allaying existing fears, 
and particularly with regard to boundaries and human 
rights. 

SPEaFIC CONCLUSIONS 

"4. The following conclusions, broadly outlined, 
would. In my view, considering all the circumstances, 
provide a reasonable, equitable and workable basis for 
settlement: 

"(a) Since the Security Council, under pain of Chap- 
ter VIII sanctions, has forbidden further employment of 
military action in Palestine as a means of settling the dis- 
pute, hostilities should be pronounced formally ended 
either by mutual agreement of the parties or, failing that, 
by the United Nations. The existing indefinite truce 
should be superseded by a formal peace, or at the mini- 
mum, an armistice which would involve either complete 
withdrawal and demobilization of armed forces or their 
wide separation by creation of broad demilieatued zones 
under United Nations supervision. 

"(b) The frontiers between the Arab and Jewish 
territories, in the absence of agreement between Arabs 
and Jews, should be established by the United Nations 
and delimited by a technical boundaries commission ap- 


pointed by and responsible to the United Nations, with 
the following revisions in the boundaries broadly defined 
la the* resolution of the General Assembly of 29 No- 
vember in order to make them more equitable, workable 
and consistent with existing realities in Palestine. 

"(i) The area known as the Negeb, south of a line 
running from the sea near Majdal east-southeast to 
Paluja (both of which places would be in Arab terri- 
tory), should be defined as Arab territory; 

"(li) The frontier should run from Faluja north- 
northeast m Ramleh and Lydda (both of which places 
would be in Arab territory ) , the frontier at Lydda then 
following the line established in the General Assembly 
resoludoQ of 29 November; 

"(iii) Galilee should be defined as Jewish territory. 
"(c) The disposition of the territory of Palestine not 
included within the boundaries of the Jewish State should 
be left to the (Jovernments of the Arab States in full con- 
sultation with the Arab inhabitants of Palestine, with the 
recommendation, however, that in view of the historical 
coonexioQ and commoa iateiests of Ttaosjordaiv and 
Palestine, there would be compelling reasons for merging 
the Arab territory of Palestine with the territory of 
Transjordan, subject to such frontier rectifications regard- 
ing ocher Arab Sutes as may be found practicable and 
desirable. 

"(d) The United Nations, by declaration or other ap- 
propriate means, should undertake to provide special 
assurance that the boundaries between the Arab and Jew- 
ids tettitoties shall be xespected and maintained, subject 
only to such modifications as may be mutually agreed 
upon by the parties concerned. 

"(e) The port of Haifa, including the oil refineries 
and terminals, and without prejudice to their inclusion 
in the sovereign territory of the Jewish State or the ad- 
ministration of the city of Haifa, should be declared a 
free port, with assurances of free access for interested 
Arab countries and an undertaking on their pan to place 
no obstacle in the way of oil deliveiies by pipeline to the 
Haifa refineries, whose distribution woUd continue on 
the basis of the historical pattern. 

"(f) The airport of Lydda should be declared a free 
airport with assurance of access to it and employment of 
its facilities for Jerusalem and interested Arab countries. 

"(g) The City of Jerusalem, which should be under- 
stood as coveting the area defined in the resolution of 
the General Assembly of 29 November, should be treated 
sepataiely and should be placed under effective United 
Nations control with maximum feasible local autonomy 
for its Arab and Jewish communities, with full safeguards 
for the protection of the Holy Places and sites and free 
access to them, and for religious freedom. 

"(h) The right of unimpeded access to Jerusalem, by 
road, tail or air, should be fully respected by all parties. 

"(i) The right of the Arab refugees to return to their 
homes in Jewish<ontrolled territory at the earliest pos- 
sible date should be affirmed by the United Nations, and 
their repatriation, resettlement and economic and social 
idiabilitatton, and payment of adequate compensation 
for the property of those choosing not to return, should 
be supervised and assisted by the United Nations con- 
cRiatioa commission described in paragraph (k) below. 

**(j) The political, economic, social and religious 
li^ts of all Arabs in the Jewish territory of Palestine 
and of all Jews in the Arab territory of Palestine should 
be fully guaranteed and respected by the authorities. 
The conciliation commission provided for in the follow- 
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iag paragraph should supervise the obscrvarjce of this 
guarantee. It should also lend its good o£ceSi on the in- 
vitation of the parties, to any eSorts toward exchange* of 
populations with a view to eliminating troublesome mi- 
nority problems, and on the basis of adequate compensa- 
tion for property owned. 

"(k) In view of the special nature of the Palestine 
problem and the dangerous complexities of Arab-Jewish 
relationships, the United Nations should establish a Pal- 
estine conciliation commission. This commission, which 
should be appointed for a limited period, should be re- 
sponsible to the United Nations and act under its author- 
ity. The commission, assisted by such United Nations per- 
sonnel as may prove necessary, should undertake: 

"(i) To employ its good offices to make such rec- 
ommendations to ffie parties or to the United Nations, 
and to take such ocher steps as may be appropriate, 
with a view to ensuring the continuation of the peace- 
ful adjustment of the situation in Palestine, 

"(li) Such measures as it might consider appro- 
priate in fostering the cultivation of friendly relations 
between Arabs and Jews; 

"(in) To supervise the observance of such boun- 
dary, road, railroad, free port, free airporr, minority 
rights and other arrangements as may be decided upon 
by the United Nations, 

"(tv) To report promptly to the United Nations 
any development m Palestine likely to alter the ar- 
laogements approved by the United Nations in the 
Palestine settlement or to chreacen the peace of the 
area." 

(2) Contlutions regarding the Truce Operation 
"1. The supervision of the truce is a continuing re- 
sponsibility and It IS neithet necessary not desirable at 
this stage to formulate any dednicive views cooceroing 
the operation The experience thus fat gained in the 
supenision of two truces extending ovei a total period 
of more than three months has been very valuable, how- 
ever, and on the basis of this experience certain analyses 
and conclusions may even now be usefully set forth. 

"2. In assessing in general terms the entire period of 
truce, my dual role of Mediator and of supervisor of trace 
observation is an important factor. Conditions of trace, 
even though subject to frequent minor and occasional 
maj'or infractions by both parnes, provide a peaceful 
basis indispensable to the task of mediation. At the same 
time, organizing and supervising truce observance make 
imperative demands on time and staff. I am inevitably 
drawn into the settlement of disputes arising solely out 
of truce, and it may be readily appreciated that my 
position and decisions as truce supervisor cannot, in the 
minds of the disputants, be easily dissociated from my 
role in the more fundamental task of mediation. 

"3. The situation in Jerusalem has been considerably 
more tense and difficult duiing the second truce than 
during the first. This fact is due to a complex of seasons 
among which are the change in military dispositions be- 
tween truces, and the increased concentration of man- 
power which appears to have taken place there in the 
interval between the truces. The special importance 
which each side attaches to the status of Jerusalem m a 
general settlement of the Palestine problem is, in the cir- 
cumstances, a constant influence tending to Iwighten the 
tension there. 

4. However, the situation in Jerusalem has shewn 
recent improvement. The decision of the Security Coun- 


cil oo 19 August fixing the responsibility of the parties 
under the ceasc-firc order, a considerable increase In the 
number of United Nations Observers stationed thete, and 
intensive efforts to achieve localized demdicarizatioa 
agreements, have produced beneficial results. Neverthe- 
less, the conditions in Jerusalem arc such that not eiea 
the increased number of Observers now there could for 
long maintain the truce in the City if it should appear 
likely that a setilemcnt would be indefinitely defertei 

"5. United Nations supervision of the regular food 
convoys for Jerusalem has been an important feature of 
boch traces. The movement of these convoys involved 
difficult negotiation and constant supervision and escort. 
Apart fram some sniping activity during the early days 
of each trace, the convoy system has worked remarkably 
well. On the other band, persistent efforts to ensure the 
flow of water to Jerusalem through the main pipelines 
have met with failure during both truces, the desiruccioo 
of the Lattun pumping station having so (at nullified aU 
efforts to solve the problem during the second trace. 

"6 The period of the first trace coincided with the 
ripening of cereal crops m Palestine. Since the ftooi 
lines ran almost entirely through land belonging to Arab 
cultivators, a great number of fields bearing crops was la 
no-mao's land or behind Jewish positions. Attempts by 
Arabs to harvest crops in no-nun’s land and in the vi- 
cmity of and sometimes behind Jewish positions ofteo 
led the Jews to react by firing on the harvesters. This 
was a major complicauoo during the first truce, both 
before and after my ruling of 16 June, and explains nuoy 
of the breaches of truce and the difficulties of truce 
obseivatioo over a wide area. Dating the second truce, 
incidents of this nature base been relatively few, since 
the harvest season for cereal crops is over. T^c efforts of 
Observer* m securing local agteeiocnts tegardtng harvest- 
ing of crops undoubtedly saved many crops that would 
otherwise have been losL 

•7. The iao ihai in the Negeb thete is no continaoiu 
front line has been, during both truces, a special ause 
of difficulty as a result of the need for each side to by-p«5 
the other’s positions in order to supply some of it* 
positions. Gmvoys under United Nations supeivisioa 
largely solved the problem, though not without friction, 
during the first truce. During the second trace a 
system was proposed, but agreement on conditions coiud 
not be reached with the parties. Consequently, on 14 
September I laid down the terms governing future con- 
voys in the Negeb. 

"8. In considering the effectiveness of the truce super- 
vision. attention must be paid to two distinct, though ce- 
Uted, aspects of the problem. On the one hand, there u 
the problem of observing the actual fighting fronu, o 
dealing with incidents which may arise thete and prev^t- 
mg, if possible, any further outbreak of hostilities- tJn 
the other hand, there is the observation which is neces- 
sary over a vast area, to check whether or not mateti^ 
and men are being moved in a manner to confer a mui 
taty advantage contrary ro the terms of the trace, 
regards the second aspect of this problem, an impottint 
consideration is that the area under observation covers a 
very large part of the Middle East and that the necessity 
to concentrate a majority of the limited number o 
Observers at ray disposal neat the fighting fronts restricts 
ibe number available for duties elsewhere. The aw - 
ability of an increased number of Observers has eoao ^ 
me to ensure a more extensive supervision, especially m 
territories outside Palestine. 


As 
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"9. Erpenence has shown that the more quickly ac- 
tion can be taken to deal with a local violation, the more 
easily incidents are controlled or prevented. It must be 
admitted that, on occasion, slowness to act, often because 
of circumstances beyond control, has hampered the opera- 
tion of the truce supervision. Although ^e Secretary- 
General of the United Nations has given me the fullest 
co-operation and every assistance available to him, it is 
apparent that the United Nations was not in position as 
regards Observer personnel, armed guards, communica- 
tions and transportation equipment or budgetary pro- 
vision to set up rapidly the elaborate machinery of truce 
observation required. 

“lO. The second truce differed from the first princi- 
pally in the fact that it was ordered by the Security 
Council under threat of further action under Chapter VII 
of the Charter, and that no tune limit was set. This in- 
mxJuced a new eiement into tie siraaoon as compared 
with the first truce, in that the second truce involved 
compliance with a Security Council order. Thete is a 
tendency on each side to regard alleged breaches hy the 
other side of a tmee which has been ordered by the 
Security Council as calling for prompt action by that 
Council. Both sides now evidence a sense of grievance 
and complain that the compulsory prolongation of the 
truce is contrary to their interests. This feeling is inevi- 
tably refiected in their attitudes toward the Observers 
and truce obligations in general. The truce undoubtedly 
imposes a heavy burden on both sides, but even so, the 
burden of war would be heavier. 

’Tl. The truce b not an end in itself. Its purpose b 
to prepare the way for a peaceful settlemenc There is a 
period during which the pocentialicy for construcuve ac- 
tion, which fiows from the fact chat a truce has been 
achieved by interoational incervencion, b at a maxunum. 
If, however, there appears no ptospea of relieving the 
existing tensioo by some arrangement which holds con- 
crete promise of peace, the machinery of truce supervision 
will in time lose its eSectiveness and become an object 
of cynicism. If this period of maximum tendency to 
forego military action as a means of achieving a desired 
settlement b not seized, the advantage gained by inter- 
national intervention may well be lost." 

( 3 ) Conclusions regarding Assistance to Refugees 
"1. Gioclusions which may be derived from the ex- 
perience to date ate summarized as follows: 

"(a) As a result of the conflict in Palestine there ate 
approximately 360,000 Arab refugees and 7,000 Jewbh 
refugees requiring aid in that country and adjacent 
States. 

"(b) Large numbers of these are infants, children, 
pregnant women and nursing mothers. Their condition 
b one of destitution and they ate 'vulnerable groups’ 
in the medical and social sense. 

"(c) The destruaion of their property and the loss 
of their assets will render most of them a charge upon 
the communities in which they have sought refuge for a 
m inimu m period of one year (through this winter and 
until the end of the 1949 harvest). 

"(d) The Arab inhabitants of Palestine are not citi- 
zens or subjects of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria and 
Transj'ordan, the States which are at present providing 
them with a refuge and the basic necessities of life. As 
residents of Palestine, a former mandated territory for 
which the international community has a cootiauing re- 
sponsibility until a final settlement b achieved, diese 


Anb refugees understandably look to the United Nations 
for effective assistance. 

"(e) The temporary alleviation of their condition, 
whi^ is all that my dbaster relief programme can prom- 
be them now, is quite inadequate to meet any continuing 
need, unless the resources in supplies aud personnel avail- 
able are greatly increased. Such increased resources might 
Inditecdy be of permanent value in establishing social 
services in the countries concerned, or greatly improving 
exbcing services. This applies particularly to general so- 
cial administrative organizations, maternal and child care 
services, the training of social workers, and the improve- 
ment of food economics. 

"(f) The refugees, on return to their homes, are en- 
cided to adequate safeguards for their personal security, 
normal facilities for employment, and adequate oppot- 
nioities to develop wiihm the community without tacial, 
religious or socrif discrimination. 

"(g) So long as large numbers of the refugees remain 
in dbiress, I believe that responsibility for their relief 
should be assumed by the United Nations in conjunction 
with the neighbouring Arab States, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel, the specialized agencies, and also all 
the voluntary bodies or organizations of a humanitarian 
and non-political chatactei. 

”2. In concluding thb part of my report, I must em- 
phasize again the desperate urgency of this problem. The 
choice b between saving the lives of many thousands of 
people now or permitting them to die. The situation of 
the majority of these hapless refugees u already tragic, 
and to prevent them from being overwhelmed by further 
dbaster and to make possible their ultimate rehabilita- 
tion, it is my earnest hope that the international com- 
munity will give all necessary support to make the meas- 
ures 1 have outlined fully effective. I believe that for 
the intetnaciocial community to accept its share of re- 
spoosibiUiy for the refugees of Palestine is one of the 
minimum conditions for the success of its efforts to bring 
peace to that land.” 

c. Summary of Other Parts of the Report 

The conclusions stated above were preceded, in 
the Mediator’s report to the General Assembly, by 
an account of his actual work A brief resume of 
these parts of the report follows. 

(1) The Mediation Effort 

The Mediator’s activities up to July 15, 1948 — 
the date on which the Security Council, in the pres- 
ence of Count Bernadotte, ordered the second Pal- 
estine truce — are covered in another part of the 
present Yearbook^^^ and are not reviewed here, 
although an account thereof is contained in the 
Mediator’s report to the Assembly. Of the period 
following July 15, the Mediator reported; 

"14. Following my return to Rhodes on 19 July, after 
my short vbit to Lake Success to attend the meetings of 
the Security Council, I consulted with Arab leaders on 
diffexeor occasions at Beirut, Amman and Alexandria. 
These conversations persuaded me that while the Arab 
States would maintain the truce, they would tejea any 

“*5ee Security Council, pp. 429—41. 
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snggestion of acceptance or recognition of the Jewish 
State, and would not meet with Jewish tepresentaUT^ 
The Atdj leaders had become greatly concerned and in- 
censed about the mounting distress among the hu^ num- 
ber of Arab refugees- They considered die stdotion rif 
this problem fundamental to a settlement of the Palestine 
question, I recognized that in the Arab States public 
opinion on the Paiestme question was consideiatdy agi- 
tated and that each of my visits to Arab capitals projected 
the question into prominence in the Arab Press. I de- 
cided, therefore, in addition to the trace saperviMOO, to 
concentrate my efforts in the immediate future on the 
problem of refugees and the demilitarization of Jerusa- 
lem, since no useful purpose could be served by taking 
precipitate action in forcing nutten to a head. I con- 
cluded that a short 'cooliog-off' period as regards the basic 
political problems might best serve the cause of later 
mediadon. I decided, therefore, in the circumstances, 
chat I could fulfil my previous commitment to attend the 
Intematiocul Red Cross Coofeteuce in Stockholm. While 
there 1 would use the opportunity afforded by this Con- 
ference to further United Nations acdoa.in favour of 
immediate relief foe Arab refugees- 

”15. The two visits which I paid to Tel Aviv, at the 
end of July and early m August made it apparent diat 
the Jewish attitude had stiffened la the intecval between 
the two truces, that Jewish demands in the settlement 
would probably be more ambitious, and that Jewish opin- 
ion was less receptive to meduiioo. A feelmg of greater 
confidence and independence had grown out of Jewish 
military efforts during the interval been'een the two 
truces. Less reliance was placed In ±e United Nations 
and there was a growing tendency to ciiticue its short- 
comings With regard to Palestine. 

*T6. Following my return to Rhodes from Stockholm 
on 3 September, 1 undercook further with Arab and 
Jewish leaders in Alexandria, Amman and Tel Aviv in 
the period ro 9 September. These talks revealed that 
there was, at least for the time being, no prospect of vol- 
untary agreement between the dispucaucs, dot any will- 
ingness on the part of Arabs to negotiate with the Jews 
either directly or thtou^ the Mediator. But 1 did sense 
a more moderate and reasonable atmosphece in all quar- 
ten and a tendency to discuss mote realistically the basic 
ptoblems. 

"17. As a result of these talks, I became aiovinced: 
(a) that it would be of utmost urgency that the General 
Assembly consider and teach decisions upon the Palestine 
question at its forthcoming session; (b) that if the Gen- 
eral Assembly should rea^ firm and equitable deebions 
on the pticutipal political issues these would be a reason- 
able prospect that settlement could be achieved if not by 
formal at least by tacit acceptance; and (c) that the truce 
could be nulntained with reasonable fidelity throaghout 
the General Assembly session but that it mi^t be 
gtavcly doubted that it could be iodefinitdy prolonged 
beyond then in the absence of tangible progress toward a 
sertlcmenL” 

The hfediator also recalled the offer of direcr 
negotiations which the Provisional Goveromeot ot 
Israel, through him, extended to the Arab States 
on August 6, 1948, an offer which the Arab States 
declined. In this connection, the Mediator declared 
in his report: 

"For my part ... 1 would welcome direa oegotiacioiu 


at any time the parties could agree to hold them, tboti^ 

1 was well aware that at this particular time such an cSet 
was probably premature, since I had Just discussed the 
question of settlement with the Arabs. I am conrinisd, 
however, that the offer was sincerely made. It had tt- 
ceotly been brought to my attention by both Arab and 
Jewish officials that other offers for direct negotiatioos 
have been transmitted by Jewish representatives directly 
to Arab authorities. I have reaffirmed to both Arab aad 
Jewish authorities that I would be very pleased should 
they find it possible to enter into direct negotiations aod 
that I am prepared to offer every possible assistance 
coward that end.” 

The Mediator also reviewed bis efforts to bring 
about the demilitarization of Jerusalem, efforts 
which at the writing of the report had wt yet 
botne fniic. 

Id a seaion dealing with the problem of Arab 
refijgees in so far as that problem entered into his 
mediatory efforts, Count Bernadotte recalled that 
his proposal to permit such refugees to return to 
their homes in Jewish-occupted parts was tejeaed 
by the Provisional Government of Israel on secu- 
rity grounds. The hfediator added; 

. . aorwithstanding tbe views expressed by Pro" 
visional Goverofflent of Israel, it was my firm view that 
the fight of the refugees to retuio to their homes st the 
earliest practicable date should be affirmed. 

"It mast not be supposed, however, that the esabUsh- 
oeof of the right of refugees to return to their fonnef 
homes provides a solution of the pioblem. The vast flU' 
Jofity of the refugees may no longer have homes to tenun 
to and their re-settlement in the State of Israel presents 
an economic and social problem of speaal 
Whether the re/ugra are re-settled in the State of Is^ 
or in one or other' of the Arab States, a major_'Pi®^“ 
to be faced is that of placing them in an enviromneat 
in which they find employment and the means or 
livelihood. But in any case their unconditional right to 
make a free choice should be fully respeaed.” 

As regards the Assembly’s resolution of Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, the Mediator’s observations on the 
spot led him to the view that "the . . . question . . • 
is not whether it may be advisable to revi^ 
revise the resolution. ... It has already beeu out- 
run and irrevocably revised by the acmal facts or 
recent Palestine history.” Among these facts be 
dted the non-internationalization of Jerusalen^ ^e 
lack of implementation of the clauses providing 
for economic union, the non-creation of the pto- 
posed Arab State, as well as the attitude of bo^ 
panics. On the last point, the hfediatot stated 
that the only implementation of the partition refo- 
lution — although admittedly not in accordant 
with the procedure envisaged therein — had been 
the creation of the State of Israel, a "vigorous 
reality” which w’ould continue to exist. Oo tbe 
other band, the Jews, as a result of recent events. 
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bad apparently modified their attitude towards 
some of the territorial provisions of the partition 
scheme, notably as regards the internatiooaliaatioa 
of Jerusalem and the disposition of some other ter- 
ritories not intended for inclusion in the Jewish 
State in the resolution of November 29. 

On the Arab side, the Mediator declared in his 
report, the dile mma was that the Arab States knew 
and felt that the State of Israel could only be de- 
stroyed by force, although they had been unable 
to do this. Besides, there was the fact that the 
Security Council had deaeed that force should in 
no case be employed. The Arabs, the Mediator 
further reported, feared that Israel might not be 
satisfied to Stay within its borders as of that time. 
In this connection, as well as in connection with 
the problem of immigration, the Mediator sug- 
gested that it would be helpful if the Jews as well 
as others were somewhat more understanding with 
respect to the general Arab attimde. 

Any proposal for a unitary state, comprising 
Arabs and Jews in Palestine, as envisaged by the 
Arabs, was in the Mediator’s opinion, unrealistic 
in the circumstances at the time he was reporting 
and while economic union remained desirable, It 
was not at that time attainable. 

Although officially the attitude of the two patties 
had not, at the time of the report, undergone any 
marked change, the Mediator nevertheless was 
able to report: 

"There are recent indicacioos of more moderate aod 
sober couosel la at least some imporunc quarters." 

He added: 

"Although it cannot be said that neither aide wSl fight 
again under any circumstances, I am strongly of the view 
that the time is ripe for a setdement. I am reasonably 
confident that given the permanent lojuncuon against 
military action issued by the Security Council, and firm 
political decisions by the General Assembly, both sides 
will acquiesce, however reluctantly, la any reasonable 
settlement on which Is placed the scamp of approval of 
the United Nations." 

( 2 ) ^he Supervision of the Two Truces 

Under this heading, the Mediator reviewed the 
operation of the first and second truces, the first 
lasting from June 11 to July 9, 1948, the second 
having begun on July 18 and continuing to be in 
force at the time the report was written. 

Both tmees, the Mediator stated, had worked 
well on the whole. In both there were Initial 
difficulties because of the fact that no United Na- 
tions Observers were on hand at the respective 
times fixed for cessation of hostilities, a fact which 
made it difficult for the Mediator’s staflF to jud^ 
the validity of rival claims of positions won or 


afror the two truces were to become effective. In 
most such cases, therefore, the report stated, fhe 
Observers took as their point of departure the 
position of the front lines as they found them upon 
arriving on the scene. 

Charges of truce violations were registered with 
the Mediator by both sides. The overwhelming 
majority of these charges were found to be either 
grossly exaggerated or without valid evidence. 
There were, however, three serious breaches of the 
truce between June 11 and July 9, and four serious 
violations between July 18 and the date of the 
writing of the report. In each of these cases, the 
Security Council was formally notified by the 
Mediator. 

(a) SERIOUS TRUCE VIOLATIONS 

{i) The Altalena Incident 
Sponsored by the Irgun Zvai Leumi, the ship 
Altalena anempted ro bring war materials and men 
of military age to Palestine in circumvention of 
the truce terms. The Provisional Government of 
Israel took strong police action to prevent the 
landing, and the ship was set on fire, but some of 
the men and arms had already been successfully 
landed In Israel The Provisional Government of 
Israel was informed by the Mediator that its ex- 
planation regarding the disposition of the men and 
arms was not satisfactory. The incident occurred 
toward the end of the first truce. 

(«) Firing on Negeb-bound Convoys 
Egyptian forces refused to permit convoys carry- 
ing relief supplies under United Nations control to 
pass through their territory to isolated Jewish set- 
tlements in the Negeb, and fired on them. The in- 
cident was settled temporarily, but re-occurred 
toward the end of the first truce. 

(»») Blocking Jerusalem Water Supply 
Transjordan and Iraqi forces refused to permit 
the flow of water to Jerusalem through the pipe- 
line and pumping stations controlled by them. De- 
spite repeated representations by the Mediator to 
the Arab authorities and despite the decision of the 
Security Council of July 7, no water flowed to 
Jerusalem during the first truce. 

■ (iv) Destruction of Latrun Pumping Station 
The Latrun pumping station, located in no-man’s 
land and controlled by the Mediator’s staff, was 
blown up on August 12, 1948. This violation of 
the truce was found to have been the responsibility 
of Arab forces, possibly irregulars. 
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(v) Violation of Jerusalem Red Cross Zone 
Egyptian, Transjordan and Israeli forces were 
locat^ in close proximity in the \’iciniiy of Jeru- 
salem's Red Cross Zone, which included Gcacih- 
ment House, the Jewish Agricultural School and 
the Government Arab College. Following the oc- 
currence of a number of minor incidents, Israeli 
forces, during the night of August 16-17, launched 
an attack on Egyptian positions south of the Zone. 
Although the attack was repulsed, Israeli forces 
remained in occupation of part of the Zone, and 
refused to withdraw urdess the Arab Legion com- 
plied with a previous order of the Obser\-ers to 
withdraw from p>ositions occupied by them in no- 
raan’s land at Nabi Dawid and Deir Abu Tor, and 
unless the Egyptian and Transjordan forces agreed 
to the establishment of, and withdrawal from, an 
enlarged neutral zone m the area surrounding the 
Red Cross Zone. The Central Truce Supervision 
Board decided on August 27 that the Israeli forces 
had committed m-o flagrant violations of the terms 
of the truce m (a) launching the attack and m 
(b) tetaming troops in the Red Cross Zone, and 
ordered them to withdraw by August 29- At the 
same time, the Board decided to create a Neutral 
Zone, supervised by Uoiced Nations Observers, 
around the Red Ooss Zone, and ordered all troops 
CO be withdrawn from the Neutral Zone. After 
initial delays, this order was complied with by all 
concerned, and on September 4, all troops were 
withdrawn from both the Red Cross Znaz and the 
newly created Neutral Zone. 

Commenting upon the matter, the Mediator 
^ am tonvincei inai the set- 

tlement arris ed at in this case and the establish- 
ment of the enlarged Neutral Zone will help to 
ameliorate the generally tense situation in Jeru- 
salcnL” He added that Israeli authorities “are pro- 
testing against the failure of the Arab Legion to 
comply with Board's order that they withdraw 
from the positions occupied by them at Nabi 
Dawid and Deir Abu Tor. The Observers are exert- 
ing strong efforts to induce the Arab forces to 
withdraw from those positions." 

(ii) Murder of Tuo French Obserters at Gaza 

The third serious violation of the second truce 
occurred on August 28, when two French Observ- 
ers, Lt.-CoL Joseph Quern and Captain Picne jean- 
ncl, were kiUed at Gaza by Saudi Arabian irregular 
troops under Egyptian military commanA Although 
there was an element of United Nations responsi- 
bility in ilut the Egyptian forces did not receive 
advance notice of the arrival of the plane carrying 


the two Observers, and the pilot w’as not properly 
briefed, "nevertheless” — the Mediator reported— 
"Egyptian and-aircraft guns fired at the plane m 
violation of the truce, and the two unarmed Ob- 
servers were murdered and robbed by troops under 
Egyptian command after the officers had landed 
and left their plane. The Egyptian Go>emmeat 
was notified of its responsibility and appropriate 
tediess was requested.” 

{vis) Attack on Three Arab VilL>$cs 
The Secretary-General of the League of Arab 
Stares, in the latter part of July, complained to the 
Mediator against die attack on three Arab villages 
— Ein Gazal, Jaba and Ijzim — ^located south of 
Haifa, in Israeli territory, claiming that Jewish 
attacks had led to the capture or massacre of rens 
of thousands and that there were four thousand 
refugees from these localities. A preliminary in- 
vestigation by the Mediator’s staff disclosed that 
the villages were deserted and had been damaged, 
but uncovered no evidence of massacre of capoim 
Israeli authorities admitted that some of 
habitants had been killed or made ptisoneis during 
what they called a "police raid” underiakea to 
stamp out sniping and the activities of Irregulars 
who were blotting the Tel Aviv-Haifa roai- Afte 
a thorough investigation, the Observer# lomtcd 
more than 8,000 of the villagers and esn^Ifshed 
that less than 130 were killed or missing- 
Central Truce Supervision Board found ^ 
villages were attacked by the Jews between July 
18 and 25 by air and land, and that the inhabitana 
li;^heen lorced to ev'acuate. Tollowing frtot.v'aoi.- 
ation, the villages of Ein Gazal and Jaba '"•em de* 
sttoyed by the Israeli forces. The attack could not 
be cxoised as a police action since there had been 
fighting prior to the mice, and at the 
ment of the truce, the villagers had offered to 
negotiate with the Jew’s, who had apparetirif faiW 
to explore the offer. The Mediator, on Scpi^^’hej 
9, informed the Provisional Government of 
that the aaion at the three villages consrimtea a 
violation of both the spirit and letter of ihc truce 
terms, that the evacuated villagers should 
tnitied forthwith to return, and that the Pfovisioau 
Goierfuncot must do eiery thing possible to 
liabilitatc them, including the restoratiOi* 
expense of all houses damaged or desttoj^ff- . 

All in all, there had been some five 
complaints and incidents reponed to the ^fedla•of 
during the first truce, as compared to sohi^ i 
hund^ between July IS and September 'k . 
All but the seven incidents described aboi c w ere o 
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a less serious nature, and no special reports were 
submitted to the Security Council in conneaioa 
with them. 

Concerning the machinery of dealing with al* 
leged violations of the truce, the Mediator stated: 

"All complaints are submitted to investigation by 
Observers in the field and, where necessary, by a special 
investigation team. In cases where they cannot be settled 
by Observers on the spot, they are referred, together with 
the Observer’s report, to Haifa Headquarters for disposal. 
The less serious cases are referred to the Chief of Staff, 
and the more serious ones to the Central Truce Super* 
vision Board. Decisions by both the Chief of Staff and 
the Central Truce Supervision Board are transmitted to 
me for review and ate then dispatched to the Govern- 
ments concerned. Major violations, if not immediately 
rectified by the parties, ate reported to the Security 
Council.” 

The allocation of Observers was flexible. As of 
September 8, 1948, the distribution and location of 
Observers were as follows. 

Israel: Haifa, 76, Aqir, 2, Naianya, 4; Rama David, 4; 

Tel Aviv, 28; Tiberias, 13. 

Jerusalem: 79. 

Arab areas of Palestine: Hebron, 4; Gaaa, 14; Nablus, 
15; Ramallah. 7. 

Egypt; Alexandria, 5; Cairo, 5; £1 Arish, 3; Pott Said, 1. 
Iraq: Baghdad, 3; Basra, 3. 

Lebanon; Beirut, 17. 

Sjrta: Damascus, 14. 

Transjordan: Aqaba, 2; Amman, 16. 

In both truces, the Mediator reported, the most 
sensitive spot was the City of Jerusalem, which, 
particularly during the second truce, was gripped 
by an atmosphere of tenseness, punctuated by many 
instances of sniping and other forms of dangerous, 
if limited, military action, chiefly by irregulars on 
both sides. The situation was somewhat eased 
through the creation of neutral zones, but the only 
real solution of the problem was, the Mediator re- 
ported, to be found in ilie eventual total demilicari- 
ration of the City, as yet unachieved, 

(b) PERSONNEL OF TiiE TRUCE SUPERVISION 

The first truce was supervised by 93 military 
Obser\-crs, le., 31 each from Belgium, France and 
the United States, five Swedish officers, 51 United 
Nations guards and 70 additional men serving as 
auxiliary personnel. 

Three hundred officers from Belgium, France 
and the United States came to Palestine and the 
surrounding countries as military Observers for the 
second truce — 125 each from the United States 
and France, 50 from Belgium. In addition, there 
were ten Swedish officers, including Major-General 
Aage Lundstrom, Chief of the Mediator's Military 
Staff and his personal representative. During the 
middle of August, it became clear to the Mediator 


that his staff, although larger than during the first 
truce, was still too small and he therefore requested 
the services of an additional 300 enlisted men — 
50 from Belgium, and 125 each from France and 
the United States — to aa as Observers and to assist 
the officer Observers in their work. At the time 
the report was written (September 1(5) , 84 United 
States enlisted men had arrived, and the Mediator 
had also secured four French and 78 United States 
enlisted men to serve the Observers as auxiliary 
technical personneL The latter included air crew- 
men, clerics, communications and motor transport 
personnel and medical assistants. 

Equipment needed by the Mediator's staff was 
made available by the United Nations, France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

In both truces, Haifa was chosen as headquarters 
of the observation organization, while the Medi- 
ator’s headquarters as such remained throughout 
on the island of Rhodes. 

(c) OBSERVER CASUALTIES 

In his report to the General Assembly, the 
Mediator stated; 

"I can speak only with praise of the loyalty of the 
Observer persoooel to the cause of international peace, 
and of (heir courage and impartiality in the performance 
of their duty. They are unarmed and have no power to 
prevent truce violatioiu or to enforce their rights or deci- 
sions. They are engaged in a difficult and hazardous task. 
It is with deep regret that 1 must record the following 
casualties among Observers. . . .” 

Those killed were: 

Commandant REn£ DB Labarrierb, of the French 
Army, killed while on duty near Afula on July 3, 
1948. 

Ole H. Bakke, of Norway, a United Nations guard, 
killed while on duty at Jerusalem on July 13, 1948. 
Lieutenant-Oilonel Joseph QuerU, of the French Army, 
killed while on duty near Gaza on August 28, 1948. 
Capuin PiERRB JEANNEL, of the French Army, killed 
while on duty near Gaza on August 28, 1948. 

The wounded men were: 

Commandant DU MOUSTIER DB CaNCHY, of the French 
Army, wounded while on duty near Afula on July 
3. 1948. 

Captain Robert Dens, of the Belgian Army, wounded 
while on duty near Gaza on July 3, 1948. 

Private Firsc-Qass Edward Bbodeur, of the United 
States Maxine Corps, wounded while on duty at Jem* 
Salem on July 3, 1943. 

Capuin PAUL J. J. LeyDCR, of the Belgian Army. 

wounded while on duty at Latrun on August 1, 1948. 
Captain Michel Tayi-ians, of the Belgian Army, 
woimded while on duty at Jerusalem on August 13, 
1948. 

Capuin Henri Tors, of the French Army, wounded 
while on duty at Jerusalem on August 28, 1948. 
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Eric GorMSEN, of the United States, a United Nations 

guaid, wounded while on duty at Jetusaletn on Sep- 
tember 8, 1948. 

"AH these men” — the Mediator declared in his 
report — ^"were casualties in the service of the inter- 
national community. I cotomead their gallantry 
and devotion to duty, and express my sincerest 
sympathy to the families of those who have lost 
their lives.” 

(3) Atiiitance to Refugeet 

The Mediator estimated that some 360,000 Arabs 
and some 7,000 Jews became refugees as a result 
of hostilities in Palestine. The 7,000 Jews were 
women and children from Jerusalem and various 
Arab-occupied areas who sought refuge in Jewish- 
controUed territory As for the Arabs, the Medi- 
ator's report provided these "confirmed estimates”: 

3,000 sought refuge in Iraq, 

30.000 in Lebanon, 

70.000 in Syiia, 

30.000 in Transjordan, 

143.000 in various parts of Arab Palestine, 

12.000 in EgypL 

330.000 

(The remainder were scattered along access roads or 
distributed in tiny isolated communities or biding places 
over a wide atea.) 

Approximately 50,000 Arabs remained in Jew- 
ish'ControUed territory. 

By the middle of July 1948, the refugee prob- 
lem had become grave, and the Mediator considered 
that urgent measuces bad to be taken for humani- 
tarian reasons. An appeal for assistance to the 
Preparatory Commission for the International Refu- 
gee Organization, elicited the response that PC-IRO 
doubted the eligibility of the Arab refugees under 
the IRO’s constitution, adding that even if these 
doubts should prove to be unfounded, . . prior 
claim on its {PC-IRO’s] limited resources would 
still be had by a large number of persons [which] 
the Organization had not yet been able to assist,, 
but which have long had urgent refugee status”. 

The Mediator, on July 21, 194S, requested the 
Secretary-General to dispatch to bis headquaners 
on Rhodes a senior official from the United Na- 
tions’ Department of Social Affairs for the purpose 
of surveying the grave refugee problem. The re- 
• quest was met, and the basic emergency relief needs 
of the refugees were determined. Subsequently, die 
Mediator addressed appeals to 53 nations for vol- 
untary contributions to assist these refugees and 
enlisted the services of such bodies as the World 
Health Organization, the Food and Agticulcure Or- 
ganization, the United Nations International Chil- 
dren s Emergency Fund and the International 


Refugee Organization (in an advisory capacity). 
UNICEF agreed to provide up to $411,000 plus 
shipping costs to cover an initial two months' 
program. The Mediator had requested $796,000. 

Further aid came from the International Red 
Cross and the World Council of Churches, as well 
as from many of the nations to which an appeal 
had been made. 

In his report, the Mediator differentiated among 
three phases of the problem of assistance to lefu- 
gees: irnmediate relief of basic needs, short-term 
planned program and a long-range program. 

As regards a short-term program, this would 
consist of integrating into a single co-ordinated 
whole the aid and assistance which individual na- 
tions and organizations might be willing to furnish. 
Such an attempt was in progress at the time of the 
report A senior member of the United Nations 
Secretariat was serving as the Mediator's Director 
of Disaster Relief, with headquarters in Beirut 
established with the assistance of the Government 
of Lebanon and the League of Arab States. Assist- 
ance in the work, the Mediator reported, “will be 
provided by a Chief Medical Officer (WHO); a 
Chief Supply Officer (IRO, with subsequeoc «• 
plat^ment by UNICEF); and a Director of Field 
Operations (IRC) ; two Supervisory Field Medical 
Officers (IRC and UN) ; a Field Supervisory Sup- 
ply Officer will support the programme in the field 
and will be assisted by Liaison and Supply Officers 
established, besides Beirut, at Damascus, Amman, 
Ramallah, Tel Aviv or Haifa, Gaza and Jeiusaleffl-’’ 

Coocerniog the long-range program, the report 
declared that "even if the refugees were able to 
return to their homes at once, it would nevertheless 
be necessary, owing to their present circumstances, 
to maintain them during the winter and until Au- 
gust/September 1949, when harvesting will have 
been completed. It is obvious that aaion must be 
taken to determine the necessary measures and to 
provide for their implementation. It is my hope 
that the General Assembly of the United Nations 
will assume this responsibility.” 


d . Flight Log of the Mediatok 




Itinerary of flight 

May 

27 . 

. Paris-Rome-Atheas 


28 . 

. Atheos-Caito 


31 . 

. Caiio-Haifa 

June 

1 . 

. Haifa-Maffak-Aaunaa-Mafrak-Ciiro 


3 . 

. Caito-Maftik— Amraan-Haifa 


4 . 

. Haifa-Gairo 


5 . 

. Caito-Beinit 


6 . 

. Beinit-Haifa-Mafrak-Aaunan- 

Mafrak-Haifa 

. H 

7 . 

. Haifa-Caito 


12 . 

. Cairo-Jeiusaleai-Damascus 
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Date Itinerary of Flight 

June 13 . . Damascus— Tel Aviv-Haifa-Rhodes 
" 15 . . Rhodes-Cairo 

" 17 . . Cairo-Tel Aviv 

" 18 . . Tel Aviv-Haifa-Rhodes 

July 1 . . Rhodes-Jenosalem 

" 2 . . Jecusalem-Rliodes 

” 3 . . Rhodes-Cairo 

” 4 . . Calro-Rhodes 

" 5-6 . . Rhodes— Tel Aviv-Caifo 

" 7 . . (iico-Tel Aviv-Haifa 

■■ 8 . . Haifa-Rhodes 

■■ 9 . . Rbodes-Ammaa-Haifa-Beirut-Rhodes 

■■ 10 . . Rhodes-Rome-Geneva 

'■ 11 . . Geneva-Amsterdam 

'■ 11*12 . . Amsterdam— Prestwick-Gander— 

New York 

17 . . New York-Gander-Prestwick 
'■ 18 . . Prestwick-Amsterdam 


Date Itinerary of Flight 

July 18 . . Amsterdam-Geneva-Rome 

“ 19 * . Rome-Rhodes 

" 24 . . Rhodes-Beirut 

” 25 . . Belrut-Haifa * 

" 26 . . Haifa-Tel Aviv— Rhodes 

August 1 . . Rhodes— Amman 

'■ 3 . . Amman-Jerusalem-Alexandria 

" 5-6 . . Alexandria— Tel Aviv-Haifa-Rhodes 

" 9 . . Rhodes-Haifa-Jerusalem 

11 . . Jerusalem-Haifa- Rhodes 

12 . . Rhodes-Rome-Geneva 

13 - . Geneva-Stockholm 
September I . . Stockholm-Copenhagen-Paris 

2 . . Paris-Geneva-Rome 

3 . . Rome-Rhodes 

" 6 . . Rhodes-Alexandria 

8 . . Alexandrla-Mafrak-Amman-Mafrak- 

Halfa 

9 ■ . Haifa— Tel Aviv-Rhodes 


A^JNEX I 

DELEGATIONS TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 285 
A, Second Regular Session of the General Assembly 


AFGHANISTAN; 

RepretentaHves Abdul Hosayn Aaiz 
Abdul Hamid Aaiz 
Abdul Kayoum 
Sultan Ahmed 

ARGENTINA; 

Repretentativet Josh Arce 

Easique V. Coiominas 
Brig.*G«aeraI Ftaoklin Lucero 
Luis Arean 
Rodolfo Munoz 

Alternates Cofooel Eduardo Lonacdi 
Carlos Quiros 

Guillermo Roque Spangeoberg 
Jose Moneca 
Ruben Dussaut 


AUSTRALIA; 

Representatives 


Alternates 


BELGIUM; 

Repretenlatitet 


Alternates 


BOUVIA; 

Representasit es 


Herbert V. Evatt 
N. J. O. Makin 
Lt.-Colonel W. R Hodgson 
A. S. Watt 
J. D. L. Hood 
W. D. Forsyth 
C V. Kellway 
J. E. Oldham 
J. PlimsoU 
A H. Tange 

Paul'Henri Spaak 
Fernand van Langenhove 
Herman Vos 
Pierre de Smer 
Pierre Ryckmans 
R Scheysen 
Vinof larock 
Georges KaecLenbeeck 
Fernand Dehousse 
Joseph Nisot 

Adolfo Costa du Reis 
Eduardo Anze Marienzo 
Ernesto Sanjin^ 
Humberto Palza 
Luis Romero Saenz 
Antonio Mogro Moreno 


BRAZIL; 

Representatives Oswaldo Aranha 

Alvaxo Adolfo da Silveira 
Arthur de Souza Costa 
Joio Carlos Muniz 
Gilberto Amado 

Alternates Heorique de Souza Gomes 
Aitaoio de Mello Franco 
Enrico Peoteado 
Octavio Bulboes 
Oiyntho Machado 
BYELORUSSIAN S.SJt.: 0 

Representatives Kuzma V. Kiselev 

Vladimir V. Skorobogaty 
Leonid I. Kaminsky 
VaasB P. Smohai 

CANADA: 

Representatives Louis S. St Laurent 
J. L lUIey 
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Walter A Tucker 
Joseph Bradene 

Alternates L B. Pearson 

George F. Davidson 
L R Beaudoin 
Sidney D. Pierce 
Escott Reid 


CHILE; 

Representatives 


Alternate 

CHINA: 

Repretenlatiies 


Josh hlaza 
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Manuel Trucco Gaete 
Her nan Santa Cruz 
Rodrigo Aburto Orostegui 
Joaquin Larrain 


Wang Shih-chieh 
V. K. Wellington Koo 
T. F. Tsiang 


*The Charter of the United Nations provides that no 
Member may have more than Inc representatives in the 
General Assembly. Replacements for those representa- 
tives who served only a short time account for the faa 
that in some instances more than five representatives for 
a hfember State are listed. 


Alternate 
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Vaclav Benes 
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Georges lielas 

Vassili Deodiamis 
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Representasu es 
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£nuc Christiansen 
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John Spyropoulos 
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Representasu es 
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Jose Luis Mendoza 
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Alternate 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 
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Joseph X>. Charles 
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Ricardo Perez Alfonseca 

Alternate 

ICELAND: 

Raul Alvarado Trochez 

Represensasn es 

L. Keftali Ponce 
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Represensath es 

Thor Thors 
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Mahmoud Fawai 
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Alternates 

hL K. Vellodi 
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ANNEX 11 

OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
A. Secossi Regular Session of the General Assembly 
president 

Oswaldo Aranha (Brazil) 

Viee Presidents 

CHINA; Wang Shih-chleh 

CUBA: Guillermo Belt 

Fsu\NCB- Georges Bidault 

MEXICO. Jaime Torres Bodet 

U.SSK.- Andrei Y. Vyshinsky 

UNITED KINGDOM Ernest Bevin 

UNITED STATES. George C Marshall 

General Committee 

Chairman — ^The President of the General 
Assembly 

Members — The Vice-Presidents of the General 
Assembly and the Chairmen of the Six Main 
Committees 

Ft«r (Politscal and Security) Committee 
Chairman — Joseph Bech (Luxembourg) 
Vice-Chairman — ^Adolfo Costa du Rcls (Bolivia) 
Rapporteur — Per Fedcrspiel (Denmark) 

Henrik KauEmann (Denmark) 
Second (Economic and financial} ComniSttt 
Chairman — Heroan Santa Cruz (Chile) 
Vice-Chairman— C L Patijn (Netherlands) 
Rapporteur— Josef Hanc (Czechoslovakia) 

Thtrd (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee 

Ovairman — Oscar Lange (Poland) 
Vice-Chairman — ^A. Dash Wilson (Liberia) 
Rapporteur— Charles Malik (Lebanon) 

Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 

Chairman — Sir Carl August Berendsen 
(New Zealand) 

Vice-Chairman— Kuzma V. Kiselev 
(Byelorussian S S R.) 

Rapporteur — MaxH. Dorsinville (Haiti) 
ptftb (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee 
Chairman — SirFazlAli (India) 

Vice-Chairman — JozaVilfaci (Yugoslavia) 
Rapporteur — GostaBagge (Sweden) 

Rkhatd Bergstrom (Sweden) 

Sixth (Legal) Committee 

Chairman — Fans el-Khouri (Syria) 

Vice Chairoun — Max Henrtquez-Urena 
(Dominican Republic) 

Rapporteur — Georges Kaeckenbeeck (Belgium) 
Ad hoc Committee on the Palestinian Question 
Chairman — H. V. Evatt (Australia) 
Vice-Chairman — Prince Subha Svasti Svastivat 
(Siam) 

Rapporteur — Thor Thors (Iceland) 

Ad hoc Committee on Headquarters 

Chairman— Warren R. Austin (United State*) 
Vice-Chairman — Finn Moe (Norway) 
Rapporteur — Alexis Kyrou (Greece) 

Credentials Committee 

Representatives of Chile, Czechoslovakia, Hon- 
duras, Iran (Chairman), Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Siam and United Kingdom. 
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B. Second Specht Setsion of the Ctner.iI Aiiembly 
PreiiJent 

JoieAfce (Argentiiu) 

Vice-PreiiJentt 

TRANCE: Alexandre Pirodi 

PERU. Catlo5 Holguin de Lavaile 

STUJEN: Gunnar Hagglof 

TURKEY: Setim Sarper 

U.&.SR.: Andrci A. Groin)Lo 

UNITED KINGDOM: Atihuf Creeth*Jona 

UNITED STATES. Warrcn R. Aiuiin 

Ctnerji Committee 

Chairman — The Ptetident of ihe Geoerat 
Auembly 

Members — The VicC'Prcsidems of the CeiKtal 
Assembly and the Oiairmen of the Six Main 
Committees 
Pint Commitiii 

Chairman— T. F. Tiiang (China) 
Vice-Chairman— Juliusa Kaia-Suchy (Polark!) 
Rapporteur — Flnn^(oc (Notsiay) 

Second Committed’* 

Chairman — Eduardo Aiue hfaiienao (BoUvta) 
CommttU^ 

Chairman— Catlot Garcia Uauer (Guatemala) 
Fourth Committed 

Chairman— Sir Carl August Dereodsen 
(New Zealand) 

Fifth Committee"* 

Chairman — jozaVilfan (Yugoslavia) 

Sixth Commuted 

Chairman— NasroUah Emeaam (Iran) 

CreJenttjJt Committee 

Reprcsenutiscs of Delgium (Chairman). Domio* 
lean Republic, Egypt, India, Mexico. Nether- 
lands, Pakisun, Ukrainian S.S.R. and Uruguay. 


ANNEX 111 

MEMBERSHIP OF SUBSIDIARY BODIES OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 8»J 

A. Adtiiory Committee on Admiiiiilrelhe end 
Budgetary Quettions 

Chairman 

Thanassis Aghrtidcs (Greece) 

Members elected for one year to Dec. if, 1947: 

G. Martinez Cabanas (Mexico) 

Andre Ganem (France) 

S. K. Kirpalani (India) 

Members elected for luo years to Dee, 31, 1948: 
Thanassis Aghnides (Greece) 

C L. Hsia (China) 

Valentin I. Kabushko (U.S S R.) 

Members elected for three years to Dee. 31, 1949: 
Olyniho htachado (Brazil) 

Sir William Matthews (United Kingdom) 

Donald C Stone (United States) 


Members elected for three yean to Dee. 31, 1930: 
Andie Ganem (France) 

Jan Papanck (Czechoslovakia) 

N. Sufsdaresao (India) 

B. Committee on Contributiont 
Cbaarman 

G. Martinez Cabanas (Mexico) 

Memitn elected for tuo ytati to Dec. 31, 1947: 
Henry Je Baumont (France) 

StrCKsl Kiuh (United Kingdom) 

Nciiim El-Pachachi (Iraq) 

Membert eletleJ for three yean to Dee. 31, 1943: 

J. P. Drtgden (Australia) 

G. Martinez Cabanas (Mexico) 

Seymour Jatklin (Union of South Aftia) 

Nicolai V. Orlov (U.S.S.R.) 

Member! eletSeJ for three yean to Dee. 31, 1949: 

K. V. Dzung (China) 

Jan Papanck (Czechoslovakia) 

James E. Webb (United States) 

Member! elected for three yean to Dee. 31, 1930: 
Rafik Aiha (Syria) 

II. Campion (United Kingdom) 

Miss.\(.Z.N Wiitevcen (Netherlands) 

C Beard of .iuJiton 

SeneJ to June 30. 1943: 

V. Shuhov (Ukramun S.S.R.) 

To leneio June 30, 1949: 

Uno Brumkog (Sweden) 

To lerte to June 30, 1930: 

Robert Watson Sellar (Canada) 

To tette to June 30, 1931: 

Antonio Ordonez CeUlIos (Colombia) 

D. Interim Committee of the General Astembly 
Chairman 

Inis Padilla Nervo (Mexico) 

ViceCbairman 

Fernand van Langcohose (Belgium) 

Rapporteur 

NasroUah Eniczam (Iran) 

AFGHANISTAN 

Repreienlahtt Abdul Hamid Azia 
ARGENTINA: 

Repreiealatite Jose Arce 

Alternate Guillermo Roque Spangenberg 

AUSTRALIA: 

Repretentatne J. D. L Hood 
Alternalet W. D. Forsyth 

Ralph L. Harry 

*The Second to Sixth Committees met only to elect 
chairmen so as to form the General Committee. No 
other oiheers of these Committees were therefore elcacd 
during this session. 

"Tor membership of Special Committee to Examine 
Information Transmitted under Article 73 e of the C^- 
ter, see Nan-Self-Coterning Territories, Annex II, p. 724. 
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BELGIUM: 

Representalive 

Alternate 

BOLIVIA: 

Representative 

Alternate 

BRAZIL: 

Representative 

Alternate 

BimilA: 

Representative 

BYELORUSSIAN 

CANADA 

Representative 

Alternates 

CHILE: 

Representative 

Alternate 

CHINA. 

Representative 

Altemaie 

COLOMBIA 

Representatives 

Alternate 
COSTA RICA: 
Representatives 

Alternates 

CUBA. 

Representative 

Alternate 


Fernand van Langenhove 
Joseph Nisot 

Eduardo Aoze Matienzo 
Antonio Mogro Moreno 


Joao Carlos Muniz 
Henrique de Souza Gomes 

U So Nyun 
SSR..“ 

L. B. Pearson 
George Ignatieff 
R. G Riddell 

Hetnan Santa Cruz 
Joaquin Larrain 

T F Tsiang 
Shuhsi Hsu 

Alfonso Ldpez 

Roberto Urdaneta Arbeiaez 

Alberto Gonzalez Ferolodez 

Ricatdo Fouiniei 
Alberto F. Canas 
Arturo Morales 
Rodrigo Fournier 

Guillermo Belt 
Carlos Blaoeo 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA-** 


DENMARK; 

Representative William Bocberg 
Alternate Mrs Noony Wright 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 

Representative Max Henriquez-Urena 
Alternate Enrique de Marchcna 


ECUADOR: 

Representative Hojneio Viteri-Lafronte 
Alternate Jose A. Correa 
EGYPT: 

Representative Mahmoud Fawzi 


EL SALVADOR: 

Representative 

ETHIOPIA: 

Representative 

FRANCE; 

Representative 

Aliernaie 

GREECE: 

Representative 

GUATEMALA; 

Represenlatite 
HAITI: 
Reprcsentatii es 

HONDURAS: 

Represenlatite 


Roberto Aguilar Trigueros 

Getahoun Tesemma 

Alexandre Parodi 
Guy de La Tournelle 

Alexis Kyrou 

Carlos Garcia Bauer 

Emile Saint-Lot 
Stephen Alexis 

Tiburcio Carlas, Jr. 


ICELAND: 

Representative 

INDIA: 

Representative 

IRAN: 

Representative 

IRAQ: 

Representative 

LEBANON: 

Representative 

Alternates 

LIBERU: 

Representative 

LUXEMBOURG: 

Representative 

Alternate 

MEXICO- 

Representative 

AUetnase 

NETHERLANDS: 

Representative 

Alternate 

NEW ZEALAND: 

ReptesenSaStve 

NICARAGUA: 

Representative 

Alternates 

NORWAY; 
Representative 
Alternates 
and Advisers 

PAKISTAN: 

Representative 

Alternate 


Thor Thors 

P. P. Pillai 

NasroUah Entezam 

Abdullah Baki 

Camille ChaxDoun 
Edouard Ghorra 
Karim Azkoul 

Frederick A. Price 


Pierre Elvingcr 
Hugues Le Gallais 

Luis Padilla Nervo 
Raul Noriega 

J W M Snouck Hurgronje 
J G. de Beus 

Sir Carl August Berendsen 

Guillermo Sevilla-Sacua 
Colonel Camilo Gonzalez-Guranns 
Major Juan ]osi Rodriguez S. 

Finn Moe 
Finn Seyersied 
Einai Ansteensen 
Erik Nerd » 

hL A. H. Ispahan! 

Laurie Sha£ 


PANAMA: 

Representatives Manuel de J. Quijano 
Mario de Diego 

Alternate Roberto de la Guardia 

PARAGUAY: 

Representatives Guillermo Enciso Vclloso 
Juan Felix Morales 
Alternate Cesar R, Acosta 


PERU: 

Representative 

Alternate 

PHILIPPINES: 

Representative 

Alternates 


POLAND.** 
SAUDI ARABIA: 

Representative 

SIAM; 

Representative 

SWEDEN: 

Representative 


Alberto UKoa 
Alberto Soco de la Jaia 

Brig.-General Carlos P. Romulo 
Salvador P. Lopez 
Jose D. Ingles 
Recato Constantino 


Asad AI Faqih 

Prince Wan Walthayakon 

Gunnax Hagglof 


®mie Governments of Byelorussian SSR.. Cz^®- 
Slovakia, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R. and Yo^ 
slavia delated in the General Assembly that they_ ^oul» 
not participate in the nork of the Interim Commit^®* 
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SYRIA: 

Reprejenlalh e Paris el-Khouri 

Alternate Fayez el-Khouri 

TURKEY: 

Representative Seiim Sarper 
UKRAINIAN S.SR.:** 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA; 

Representative H T Andrews 

Alternate Seymour Jacklia 

U.SSR-.“* 

UNITED kingdom- 

Representatne Sir Alexander Cadogan 
Alternate V G. Lawford 

UNITED STATES. 

Representative Warren R. Austin 
Alternates Philip C Jessup 

Joseph E. Johnson 

URUGUAY 

Representatne Enrique Rodrigucx Fabregat 
VENEZUELA 

Representative Carlos Eduardo Stollc 

Alternates Pedro Zuloaga 

Lorenzo Mendoza Fleury 
Viaof M. Perez Perozo 

YEMEN. 

Repretentatne Rafik Asha 
YUGOSLAVIA:* 

E. United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
AUSTRALIA- 

Representatne Lt-Colonel W. R. Hodgson 
Alternate Terence G. Glasheen 

BRAZIL- 

Representattve Vasco T. L da Cunha 
Alternate Jofge de Oliveira Maia 

CHINA 

Representatne Sih Kwang-tsien 
Alternate Chao Tsun-hsin 

FRANCE 

Representatipe Emile Charveriat 
Alternate Roger Monmayou 

MEXICO. 

Representative Franasco Castillo Na)era 
Alternate General Tomas Sanchez Hernandez 

NETHERLANDS 

Representative James Marnix de Booy 
Alternate Colonel J. J. A. Keuebenius 

PAKISTAN - 

Representatne Colonel Abdur Rahim Khan 
Alternate Colonel R. S. Chhacari 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

Representatite Sir Horace Seymour 
Alternate Brigadier J. C. Saunders-Jacobs 

UNITED STATES: 

Representative Admiral Alan G. Kirk 
Alternate Gerald A. Drew 

Seats were held open for representatives of Poland and 
the USS.R., which were also elected to membership of 
the Comminee. but both Governments declared that they 
would not participate in the work of the Comminee. 


P. Utsiied Nations Temporary Commissiots on Korea 
AUSTRALIA: 

Represeiitashc Lt.-Colonel S. H. Jackson 
CANADA; 

Representatite George Sutton Patterson 
CHINA: 

Representatne Liu Yu-wan 
EL SALVADOR- 

Representatne Miguel Angel Pena Valle 
FRANCE: 

Repretentatne Jean Paul-Doncour 
INDIA: 

Represcn'atnes K. P. S Menon 
. I J Bahadur Singh 

PHIUPPINES- 

Representalnes hfelecio Arranz 
R. Luna 

SYRIA 

Representalnes Ziki Djabi 
Y. Mughir 

The Gosernment of the Ukrainiao SSR, which was 
also elected to membership of the Commission, declared 
that it could not participate m its work. 

G. United Nations Commission on Palestine 
BOLIVIA: 

Repretentatne Raul Diez de Medina 
( Vice-Chairman ) 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Representative Karel Lisicky {Cbaiman) 
DENMARK 

Repretentatne Per Federspiel 
PANAMA; 

Representatne Eduardo Morgan 
PHILIPPINES- 

Represenfatn e Vicente J. Francisco 

H. Headquarters Advisory Committee 
AUSTRALIA. 

Representative C V Kellway 
BELGIUM: 

Representatne Roland Lebeau 
BRAZIL 

Representatite Henrique de Souza Gomes 
CANADA- 

Representalnes C. D Howe 
H. D Scully 

CHINA: 

Represenlathes C. L Hsia 

Cheng Paonan 

COLOMfllA- 

Representatn e Edmundo de Holte-Castello 
FRANCE; 

Representative Guy de La Tournelle 
GREECE- 

Represeatalive Alexis Kyrou 

**rhe Governments of Byelorussian SSR., Czecho- 
slondua, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., U S.S R. and Yugo- 
slavia declared in the General Assembly that they would 
not participate In the work of the Interim Committee. 
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INDIA: 

RepresenlaSives P. P. Pillai 
S. Sen 

NORWAY; 

Representatives Finn Moe 

Finn SeyersKii 
Erik Nord 

POLAND 

Representative Julmsz Kaiz-Suchy 
SYRIA- 

Representative Rafik Asha 
USSR-. 

Representattve V I. Kabusbko 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

Representative H A. Cooper 
UNITED STATES. 

Representative Warren R. Austin {Cbakman) 
YUGOSLAVIA. 

Representative Misa Levi 

t. Advisory Committee om tbe Site of the Third Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly 

Consisted of representatives of Australia, Byelorussian 
S S R., Ethiopia, India, Lebanon, Netherlands,** Norway, 
Panama and Uruguay 

]. United Nations Mediator on Palestine 

Count Folke Betnadottc (Sweden) fuatd Septem- 
ber 27. 2948) 

Ralph J. Bnnche (United Nations) (Acting Media- 
tor after September 17, 1948) 

K. Special Municipal Commissioner for Jerusalem 
(appointed by the Mandatory Power) 

Harold Evans (United States) 

L. Investments Committee 

Term of office to expire on December 31, 1948.‘ 
Matriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System of the Uiuted States 
Term of office to expire on December 31, 1949: 

Ivac Rooch, Managing Direnor of the Bank of Sweden 
Term of office to expire on December 31, 1930: 

Jacques Rueff, Honorary Governor of the Bank of 
France 

Af. United Nations Staff Benefit Committee 
Members elected by the General Assembly: 

Roland Lebcau, Belgium (Chairman) 

Pavel M. Chernyshev, U.S S R. 

Anhur J. Altmeyer, United States 
Members appointed by the Secretary-General: 

Miss Mary Smictoa 
Ralph J. Bunche 
^L Peiex Guerrero 

Alfiiifieri tlecled by the Participants: 

Marc Schreiber 
Miss X. Petersen 
Ansgar Rosenborg 


ANNEX IV 

RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 

la view of the extensive changes to the rules of 
pitKcdure made at the second regular session of the 
General Assembly/®*^ the revised rules (A/520) 
are reproduced below in extenso. 

Note: Rules 42, 75, 76, 77 and 135, -which leproilate 
tcxtuallf provisions of &e Charter, are printed in heaiy 
type. A footnote has been added in the case of other 
^es which, while based directly on provisions of the 
Charter, do not lepcoduce those provisions textually. 

L Sessions 
Regular Sessions 

Rule 

Date of meeting.^ — ^The General Assembly shall meet 
every year in regular session commencing on the third 
Tuesday in September. 

Rule 2 

Place of meeting . — -Scssioos shall be held at the head- 
quartets of the United Nations unless convened else- 
where IQ pursuance of a decision of the General Assembly 
at a previous session or at the request of a majority of 
the Members of the United Nations. 

Rule 5 

Any Member of the United Nations may, at least one 
hundred and twenty days before the date hxed for the 
opening of a regular session, request that the sessioa be 
held elsewhere than at the headquarters of the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General shall immediately com- 
municate the request, together with his recommendations, 
to the other Members of the United Nations. If within 
thirty days of the date of the communication a majori^ 
of the Members concur in the request, the session shall 
be held accordingly. 

Rule 4 

Notification of The Secretary-General shall 

notify rtie Members of the United Nations, at least sixty 
days in advance, of the opening of a regulat session 

Rule 5 

Adiortrnment of session — ^The General Asseoably sntf 
decide at any session to adjourn temporarily and resume 
its meetings at a later date. 

Special 5ejj»o»i 

Rule 6 

Summoning by the General Atsembly . — ^Tbe General 
Assembly may Ex a date for a special session. 

•Rule based directly on a provision of the Charter- 
“TThe Neriierlands Government decided not to w 
represented on the Advisory Committee ip view pt 
fact that a city of the Netherlands -was being coosiacc 
as one of the possible towns where the third session 
the General Assembly might be held. 

"“See pp. 35-37 and 45-17. , . ,t,, 

"See rule 151: The description of the nskt 
explaiuiTory notes shall be disregarded in the " 

tion of the rules. (Where no explanatory note « gi'' ’ 
the previous explanatory note applies.) 
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Rule 7 

Summoning on request from the Security Couned or 
Members . — Special sessioos of the Genei^ Assembly 
shall be held within fifteen days of the receipt by the 
Secretary-General of a request for such a session from the 
Security Council, or of a request from a majority of the 
Members of the United Nations, or of the concurrence 
of a majority of Members as provided in Rule 8. 

Rule 8 

Request by Members - — ^Any Member of the United 
Nations may request the Secretary-General to summon a 
special session. The Secretary-General shall immediately 
inform the other Members of the United Nations of the 
request and inquire whether they concur in it. If within 
thirty days of die date of the communication of the Sec- 
retary-General a majority of the Members concur in the 
request, a special session of the General Assembly shall 
be summoned in accordance with rule 7- 

Rule 9 

Notification of meeting — ^The Seaeury-General shall 
notify the Members of the United Nations at least four- 
teen days in advance, of the opening of a special session 
summoned at the request of the Security Council, and, at 
least ten days in advance, in the case of a request by a 
majority of the Members or the concurrence of a majority 
In the request of any Member. 

Regular and Special Settiont 

Rule 10 

Notification to other bodies . — Copies of the notice 
l umm aning each session shall be addressed to all other 
principal organs of the United Nations and to the 
specialiaed agencies referred to in Article 57, paragraph 
2, of the Charter. 


n. Agenda 
Regular Sessions 

Rule 11 

Provisional agenda.^The provisional agenda for a 
tegular session shall be drawn up by the Secictaiy- 
General and communicated to the Members of the Uoit^ 
Nations at least sixty days before the opening of the 
session. 

Rule 12 

The provisional agenda of a tegular session shall in- 
clude'. 

(a) Report of the Secretary-General on the work of 
the Otganization; 

(b) Reports from the Security Council, 

the Economic and Social Council, 
the Trusteeship Council, 
the International Court of Justice, 
the subsidiary organs of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 

specialized agencies (where such 
reports are called for under 
agreements entered into); 

(c) All items the inclusion of which has been 
ordered by the General Assembly at a previous sessioi^ 


(d) All items proposed by the other principal 
organs of the United Nations; 

(e) All items proposed by any Member of the 
Unit^ Nations; 

(/) All items pertaining to the budget for the next 
financial year and the report on the accounts for the 
last financial year; 

(g) All items which the Secretary-General deems 
it necessary to put before the General Assembly; and 

(h) All items proposed under Article 35, para- 
graph 2, of the Charter by States not Members of the 
United Nations. 

Rule 13 

Supplementary stems — Any Member or principal 
organ of the United Nations or the Secretary-General 
may, at least thirty days before the date fixed for the 
opening of a regular session, request the inclusion of 
supplementary items in the agenda. These items shall be 
placed on a supplementary list, which shall be com- 
municated to the Members of the United Nations at least 
twenty days before the date fixed for the opening of the 
session. 

Rule 14 

Amendments, deletions and additional items . — ^During 
any tegular session of the General Assembly items may 
be amended or deleted from the agenda, and additional 
items of an important and urgent character may be placed 
on the agenda, by a majority of the Members present and 
voting. Consideration of additional items shall be post- 
poned until seven days after they have been placed on the 
agenda, unless the Genetal Assembly, by a two-thitds 
majority of the Members present and voting, decides 
otherwise, and until a committee has reponed upon them. 

Special Sessions 

Rule 15 

Pfovutonal agenda . — The provisional agenda of a 
special session, summoned at the request of the Security 
Council, shall be communicated to the Members of the 
United Nations at least fourteen days before the opening 
of the session. The provisional agenda of a special ses- 
sion summoned at the request of a majority of the 
Members, or the concurrence of a majority in the request 
of any Member, shall be communicated at least ten days 
before the opening of the session. 

Rule 16 

The provisional agenda for a special session shall con- 
sist only of chose items proposed for consideration in the 
request for the holding of the session. 

Rule L7 

Supplementary items. ^ Any Member or principal 
organ of the United Nations or the Secretary-General 
may, at least four days before the date fixed for the open- 
ing of a special session, request the inclusion of supple- 
mentary items in the agenda. Such items shall be placed 
on a supplementary list which shall be comnnmicated to 
the Members of the United Nations as soon as possible. 

Rule 18 

Additional items . — During a special session items on 
the supplementary list and additional items may be added 
to die agenda by a two-thirds majority of the Members 
present and voting. 
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Regular and Special Sessiom 

Rule 19 

Approval of ihe agenda — At each acssioa the pro- 
visional agenda and the supplefnentary list, together 'with 
the report of the General Committee thereon, shall be 
submitted to the General Assembly for approval as soon 
as possible after the opening of the session. 

Role 20 

Modification of the dlocation of expenses . — No pro- 
posal for a modification of the allocation of expenses for 
the time being in force shall be placed on the agenda 
unless it has been communicated to the Members of the 
United Nations at least ninety days before the date fixed 
for the opening of the session. 


III. Delegations 

Rule 21* 

Composttton . — The delegation of a Member shall con- 
sist of not more than five representatives and five alter- 
nate representatives, and as many advisers, technical 
advisers, expects and persons of similar status as may be 
re<}Uifed by the delegation. 

Rule 22 

Alternates.— "Aa altecoace representative may act as a 
represeouuve upon desigoacioa by the Chairman of the 
delegation. 


IV. CBEDENTIALS 

Rule 23 

Submission of erederusals. — The credentials of rep- 
resentatives, and the names of membets of a delegauoo 
shall be submitted to the Secretary-General if possible 
not less chad one vieek before the date fixed for the open- 
ing of the session. The ctedentials shall be issued either 
by the Head of the State or Government or bf the 
Minister of Foreign Afiaiis. 

Rule 24 

Credentials Committee. ~~ A Credentials Cbaunittee 
shall be appointed at the beginning of each session. It 
shall consist of nine members, who shall be appointed by 
the General Assembly on the proposal of the President. 
The Comminee shall elect Its own officers. It shall ex- 
amine the ctedeattaU of tepcesentatives and lepott with- 
out delay. 

Rule 25 

Provisional admission la a /e///ow.— Any representa- 
tive to whose admission a Member has made objection 
shall be seated provisionally with the same rights as other 
represenutives, until the Credentials Coounictee has re- 
ported and the General Assembly has given its decision. 

V. PRE$IDENT Airo VlCB-PRESIDENTS 
Rule 26 

Temporary Pteiident . — At the opening of each session 
of the General Assembly the Chairman of that delegation 
from which the President of the previous session was 
elected shall pteside until the General AssemblT bw 
elected a President for the session. 


l^Ie 27* 

Elections , — ^The General Assembly shall elea a Presi- 
dent and seven Vice-Presidents, who shall hold office 
until the dose of the session at which they are clectei 
The Vice-Presidents shall be elected, after the eleciioa 
of the Chairmen of the sir Main Committees referred to 
in rule 90, on the basis of ensuring the represeatanre 
diaraaer of the General Committee. 

Buie 28 

Acting President . — If the President finds it necessary 
to be absent during a meeting or any patt tbemof, he 
shall appoint one of the Vice-Presidents to take his place. 

Rule 29 

A Vice-President acting as President shall hare the 
same powers and duties as the President. 

Rule 30 

Replacement of the Prestdenl . — the President is 
unable to perform his funrttons, a new President shall I* 
elected for the unexpired term. 

Role 31 

General powers of the Prestdenl . — In addition to exer- 
cising the powers which axe conferred upon him else- 
where by these rules, the President shall declare the 
opening and closing of each plenary meeiiog of the 
session, shall direct the discussions in plenary meeting 
ensure observance of these rules, accord the right to 
speak, put questions and announce decisions. He shall 
rule on points of order, and, subject to these rules, sl^ 
have complete control of the proceedings at any meeting 
and over the maintenance of order thereat 

Rule 32 

The President shall not oore.— The President, ct Vic^ 
Ptesident aaing as President, shall not vote but 
appoint another member of his delegation to vote in his 
place. 

VT. General Cos^mitteb 

Rule 35 

Composition . — The General Committee shall consist 
of fourteen members no two of whom shall be membeis 
of die same delegation, and shall be so constituted as to 
ensure its leptesenmive character. It shall comprise 
President of the General Assembly, who shall preside, 
the seven Vice-Presidents and the Chairmen of the six 
Main Coinminees. 

Rule 34 

Stthttftute members . — If a Vice-President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly finds it necessary to be absent during * 
meeting of the General Committee he may desigMte a 
tnembei of his delegation as his substitute. A Chaimu^ 
of a Main Committee shall, in case of absence, daigns^ 
the Vice-Chairman of the Ommittee as his substitute A 
Vice-Chairman shall not have the right to vote if he is o* 
the same delegation as another member of the Committee- 

Rule 35 

Functions . — The General Committee shall at the ^ 
ginning of each session consider the provisional agenda, 
to^dser with the supplementary list, and shall make a 
report thereon to the General Assembly. It shall consider 

•Rule based directly on a piovisioo of the Charter 
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requests for the iaclusloa of additioiul iterru ia the 
agenda and shall report thereon to the General Assembly. 
It shall assist the President and the General Assembly ia 
drawing up the agenda for each plenary jneeting, in 
determining the priority of its items, and in the co- 
ordination of the proceedings of all committees of the 
General Assembly. F inall y, it shall assist the President in 
the general conduct of the work of the General Assembly 
which falls within the competence of the President. It 
shall not, however, decide any political question. 

Rule 36 

Participation by representatives of Members requetling 
the inclusion of stems in the agenda . — A Member of the 
General Assembly which has no representative on the 
General Committee, and which has requested the indu- 
sion of an item in the agenda, shall be entitled to attend 
any meeting of the General Committee at which its 
request is discussed, and may participate, without vote, 
in the discussion of that item. 

Rule 37 

Formal revision of resalsttions of the General Assembly. 
— ^The General Committee may revise the resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembly, changing their form 
but not their substance. Any such changes shall be re- 
ported to the General Assembly for its considetadoo. 

Vil. Secretariat 

Rule 38* 

Duties of the Seeretary-Cerseral.-^Tbe Sectcury-Gen- 
eral shall act in that capacity in all meedngs of the 
General Assembly, its committees and sub<omminees. 
He may designate a member of the staS to aa in bis 
place at these meetings. 

Rule 39 

The Secretary-General shall provide and direa the staff 
required by the General Assembly and any committees 
or subsidiary organs which it may esublish. 

Rule 40 

Duties of the Secretariat . — ^The Secretariat shall re- 
ceive, translate, print and distribute documents, reports 
and resolutions of the General Assembly, its committees 
and organs; interpret speeches made at the meetings; 
prepare, print and circulate the summary records of the 
session; have the custody and proper preservation of the 
documents in the archives of the General Assembly; 
publish the reports of the meetings; distribute all docu- 
menu of the General Assembly to the Members of the 
United Nations, and, generally, perform all other work 
which the General Assembly may require. 

Rule 41* 

Annual report of the Secretary-General . — ^The Secre- 
tary-General shall make an aimual report, and such 
supplementary reporu as are required, to the General 
Assembly on the work of the Organizadon. He shall 
communicate the annual report to the hlembers of the 
United Nations at least forty-five days before the opeoing 
of the session. 

Rule 42 

Sotifieation under Article 12 of the Cbarler^— The 
Secretary-General, with the consent of the Security 
Giuncil, shall nodfy the General Assembly at 


session of any matters relauve to the maintenance of 
international peace and security which are being* 
dealt with by the Security Council, and shall similarly 
notify the General Assembly, or the Members of the 
United Nadoos if the General' Assembly Is not in 
session, immediately the Security Council ceases to 
deal with such matters. 

Rule 43* 

Regulations concerning the Secretariat . — ^The General 
Assembly shall establish regulations concerning the staff 
of the Secretariat. 

VIII. Languages 

Rule 44 

Official arsd working languages. — Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and Spanish shall be the official lan- 
guages of the General Assembly, its committees and sub- 
cooQfflittees. English and French shall be the working 
languages. 

Rule 45 

Interpretation front a working language . — Speeches 
made in either of the working languages shall be inter- 
preted into the other working language. 

Rule 46 

Interpretatfon from official languages . — Speeches made 
in any of the other three official languages shall be inter- 
preted into both working languages. 

Rule 47 

Interpretation from other language !. — Any representa- 
tive may make a speech in a language other than the 
official languages. In this case, he shall himself provide 
for ioterpteucioo into one of the working languages. 
Interpretation into the other working language by an 
interpreter of the Secretarlar may be based on the inrer- 
pretadon given in the first working langi , iag y. 

Rule 48 

Language of verbatim records . — ^Verbatim records shall 
be drawn up in the working languages. A translation of 
the whole or part of any verbatim record into any of the 
other official languages shall be furnished if requested by 
any dele^tion. 

Rule 49 

Language of summary records. — Summary records 
shall be drawn up as soon as possible in the official 
languages. 

Rule 50 

Language of Journal — ^The Journal of the General 
Assembly shall be issued in the working languages. 

Rule SI 

Language of resolutions and important documents . — 
All resolutions and other important documents shall be 
made available in the official languages. Upon the request 
of any representative, any other document shall be made 
available in any or all of the official languages. 

Rule 52 

Publications in languages other than the offUial lan- 
guages , — Documents of the General Assembly, its com- 

*Rule based direedy on a provision of the Cbartez. 
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miciecs afld iub-comminees, shall, if the Ge&etal 
Assctnbly so decides, be published ia any languages other 
than the o&ial languages. 

JX. Recobds 

Rule 53 

Vtfbaiim retardt . — ^Veibatim records of all plenary 
meetings shall be dratvn up by the Secretariat and sub- 
mitted to the Qcneral Assembly after approval by the 
President. Verbatim records shall also be made of the 
proceedings of the Mam Committees established by the 
General Assembly. Other committees or sub-committees 
may decide upon the form of their records. 

Rule 54 

ResoluSioni .- — Resolutions adopted by the General 
Assembly shall be communicated by the Sectetary-Genetal 
to the Members of the United Nations within fifteen 
days after the termination of the session. 

X Public and Pwvatb Mebtincs: Plenary Mebt- 

ISCS, DP COhUUriEES A^i^> $VB- 

OoMhtnrtts 

Rule 55 

GtntrJ principles. — T\\6 meecinp of the General 
Assembly and lu Main Committees shall be held la 
public unless the body concerned decides that exceptional 
cttcumsunces tequue that the meeting be held la private. 
Meetings of other coouainees and sub-coauntnees shall 
also be held in public unless the body concerned decides 
otherwise. 

Rule 

PtinU meeiitigi.—M\ decisions of the General Assem- 
bly taken at a private meeting shall be announced at an 
early public meeting of the General Assembly. At the 
close of each private meeting of the Main Comminees, 
other committees and sub-committees, the Chairman may 
istoe a communique through the Sccreufy-GeneraL 

XI. PLENARY Meetings 

Conduel of Bushiest 

Rule 57 

Repot! of tt}« d’effc/urj'-Genrrj/.— Proposals to refer 
any portion of the report of the 5ecretary-CeacraI to one 
of the Main Committees without debate shall be decided 
upon by the General Assembly without previous refer- 
ence to the General Comtaittee. 

Rule 58 

Rtftience to Cowmiz/ee/. — The General Assembly 
ihall not. unlcit it decides otherwise, make a final deci- 
sion upon any jtcni on the agenda until it has tcceiv^ 
ifie rrpott of a committee on that item. 

Rufe 551 

Dinusilon c/f (oftmisii* seporri ^Discussion of a 
rtjxjrt of a M*jn Committee in a plenary mceiiog of tlie 
C^netal Assembly shall uke place if at least ooe-ihirj 
of ilie Members present and voting at the plenary meet- 
m* cooiiJet suh a diKUvsk>n to be ncctsury. 


Rule 

Quorum . — ^A majority of the Members of the Gtuenl 
Assembly shall constitute a quorum. 

Rule 6l 

Spetchet . — No representative may address the Geaetil 
Assembly without having previously obtained the p«- 
laissloa of the President. The President shall call upoa 
speakers in the order in which they signify their desire 
to speak. The President may call a speaker to order if 
bis remarks are not relevant to the subject Under dis- 
cussion. 

Rule 62 

Precedence . — ^The Chairman and the Rapporteur of a 
committee may be accorded precedence for the purpose 
of explaining the conclusion arris-ed at by iheu com- 
mittee. 

Rule (S3 

Statements by the SeereSariat . — ^The Secretary.General, 
or a member of the Secretariat designated by him as his 
tepreteDiaihe, msy ar any rime make either oral w 
wtttma sutements to the General Auembly concetQiflg 
any question under consideration by il 

Rule 64 

Points of order— "Daiias the discussion of any nuntt, 
a teptesenuilve may tise to a point of oedet and the 
point of otdei shall be immediately decided by (he 
President in accordance with the rules of procedure. A 
representative may appeal against the ruling of the Presi* 
dene. The appeal shall tmmeducely be put to the votti 
and die President’s ruling shall stand unless otetniled 
by a majority of the Members present and voting. 

Rule 65 

Time limit on rpeerhe;.'— The General Assembly tmy 
limit the time to be allowed to each speaker. 

Rule 66 

Closing of htt of speakert.—Duuag the course of a 
debate the President may announce the list of speakers 
and, with the consent of the General Assembly, declare 
the list dosed. He may, however, accord the right of reply 
to any Member if a speech delivered after he h*( 
declared the list closed midres this desirable. 

Rule 67 

Adjournment of debate . — During the discussion of 
any matter, a representative may move the adjournment 
of the debate on the item under discussion. In addmon 
TO Ae pioposti of she motion, two ttpjcscnutvves mat 
speak in favour of, and two against, the motion, after 
which the motion shall be immediately put to the »ott- 

Rule 68 

^oiKTv of dtbite.—\ repicsenutive may at any sstae 
move the closure of the debate on the item under do- 
cussson wfictAcr or not any other represenufiVe htt ispu- 
fied hti wish to speak. Permission to speak on U>c tloiurt 
of ilie debate slwll be accorded only to two speak^ 
opposing the closure, after which the motion shall « 
immediately put to the vote. If the General AsKtnblf n 
in favour of the closure the President shall declare dic 
closure of the debate. 
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Rule 69 

Suipension or adjournment of the meeting . — ^Danog 
the discussion of any matter, a representative may move 
the suspension or the adjournment of the meeting. Such 
motions ^hall not be debated, but shall be immediately 
put to the vote. 

Rule 70 

Order of procedural mottont. — Subject to rule 64, the 
following motions shall have precedence in the following 
order over all other proposals or motions before the 
meeting: 

{a) To suspend the meeting; 

(i) To adjourn the meeting, 

(c) To adjourn the debate on the item under dis- 
cussion, 

id) For the closure of the debate on the item under 

discussion. 

Rule 71 

Proposals and amendments. — Proposals and amend- 
ments shall normally be introduced in writing and 
handed to the Secretary-General, who shall circulate 
copies to the delegations. As a general rule, no proposal 
shall be discussed or put to the voce at any meeting of 
the General Assembly unless copies of it have been cir- 
culated to all delegations not later than the day preceding 
the meeting. The President may, however, permit the 
discussion and consideratloa of amendments, or of 
motions as to procedure, even though these amendments 
and motions have not been circulated or have only been 
circulated the same day. 

Rule 72 

Deeutont on competence. — Subject to rule 70, any 
motion calling for a decision on the competence of the 
General Assembly to adopt a proposal submitted to it 
shall be put to the vote immediately before a vote is 
taken on the proposal in question. ' 

Rule 73 

Withdrawal of motions. — A motion may be withdrawn 
by its proposer at any time before voting onjt has com- 
menced, provided that the motion has not been amended, 
A motion which has thus been withdrawn may be re- 
introduced by any Member. 

Rule 74 

Reconsideration of proposals. — ^When a proposal has 
been adopted or rejected it may not be reconsidered at 
the same session unless the General Assembly, by a two- 
thirds majority of the Members present and voting, so 
decides. Permission to speak on a motion to reconsider 
shall be accorded only to two speakers opposing the 
motion, after which it shall be immediately put to the 


Voting 

Rule 75 

Voting rights. — Each Member of the General As- 
sembly shall have one vote. 

Rule 76 

Two-thirds majority. — Decisions of the General 
Assembly on important questions shall be made by a 
two-thirds majority of the Members present and 


voting. These questions shall include: recommenda- 
turns with respect to the maiutenance of internadonal 
peace and security, the election of the oon-petmanent 
members of the Security Council, the election of the 
members of the Economic and Social Council, the 
election of members of the Trusteeship Council in 
accordance with paragraph 1 c of Article 86 of the 
Charter, the admission of new hfembers to the United 
Nadoas, the suspension of the rights and privileges 
of membership, the expulsion of Members, questions 
reladng to the operation of the Trusteeship System, 
and budgetary questions. 

Rule 77 

Simple majority. — Decisions of the General As- 
sembly on quesdons other than those provided for in 
rule 76, including the determinadon of addidonal 
categories of quesdons to be decided by a two-thirds 
majority, shall be made by a majority of the Members 
present and vodng. 

Rule 78 

Meaning of the expression "Members present and vot- 
ing’. — For the purpose of these rules, the phrase "Mem- 
bers present and voting" means Members casting an 
affirmative or negative vote, hiembers which abstain from 
vodng are considered as not voting. 

Rule 79 

Method of Voting. — The General Assembly shall 
normally vote by show of bands or by standing, but any 
representative may request a toU-calL The roll-call ^hall 
be taken in the English alphabetical order of the names 
of the Members, beginning with the Member whose name 
IS drawn by lot by the President. The name of each 
Member shall be called In any toll-call and one of its 
represeotauves shall reply "Yes", ' No" or "Abstention”. 
The result of the voting shall be inserted in the record 
in the English alphabetical order of the names of the 
Members. 

Rule 80 

Conduct during voting. — ^After the President has an- 
nounced the beginning of vodng, no representative shall 
interrupt die voting except on a point of order in con- 
nexion with the actual conduct of the voting. Explana- 
tions of their votes by Members may, however, be per- 
mitted by the President either before or after the voting. 
Rule 81 

Division of proposals. — Farts of a proposal shall be 
voted on separately if a representative requests that the 
proposal be divided. The resulting proposal shall then 
be put to a final vote in its entirety. 

Rule 82 

Voting on amendments. — ^When an amendment is 
moved to a proposal, the amendment shall be voted on 
first. When two or more amendments are moved to a 
proposal, the General Assembly shall first vote on the 
amendment furthest removed in substance from the 
original proposal and then on the amendment next 
furthest removed therefrom, and so on, until all the 
amendments have been put to the vote. If one or more 
amendments are adopted, the amended proposal shall 
then be voted upon. A motion is considered an amend- 
ment to a proposal if it merely adds to, deletes from or 
revises part of that proposal. 
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Rule 83 

Voting on pToposjJs. — If n\'o or more proposal* idete 
to the same questioo, the General Assembly shall, unless 
it decides otherwise, ifoie oa the proposals in the order 
in ’ahich they have been submitted. Ihe General Assem- 
bly may, after each vote on a proposal, decide whether 
to vote on the next proposal. 

Rule 84 

E/ec/zonj.— All elections shall be held by seact ballot. 
Thete shall be no aomioations. 

Rule 85 

When only one penon or Member is to be elected 
and no candidate obtains in the first ballot the majority 
required, a second ballot shall be taken which shall be 
testsvttei to the two candidates obtaining the lar^t 
number of votes. If in the second ballot the votes are 
equally divided, and a majority is required, the President 
shall decide between the candidates by drawing lots. If a 
two-thirds majority is requited, the balloting shall be 
continued untU, one candidate secures two-thirds of the 
votes cast; provided that, after the third inconclusive 
bailor, votes may be cast for any eligible person of 
Mem^r. If three such unrestria^ ballots axe sneoa- 
elusive, the next three ballots shall be restricted to the 
two candidates who obuined the geeacest number of voces 
in the ihicd of the uncestticced ballots, and the following 
three ballots thereafter shall be unrestricted, and so on 
until a person or Member is elected. These provisions 
shall not prejudice the application of rules 132, 135, 135 
and 137. 

Rule 86 

When two or more elective places are to be filled at 
one time under the same conditioos, those caodidates 
obtaining in the first ballot the majority required shall 
be elected. If the number of candidates obtaining such 
majariry is less than the number of persons or Members 
to be elected, there shall be additional ballots to fill the 
remaining places, the voting being restricted to the 
candidates obtaining the greatest number of votes In the 
pretious ballot, to a number not mote than twice the 
places remaining to be filled; provided that, after the 
third iocoadusive balioc, votes may be cast for any 
eligible person or Member. If three such uoresuicted 
ballots are inconclusive, the next three ballots shall be 
restricted to the candidates who obuined the greatest 
number of votes in the third of the unrestricted ballots, 
JO a number not more than twice the places remaining to 
be filled, and the following three balloci thereafter shall 
be unrestcicted, and so on until all the places have been 
filled. These provisions shall cot prejudice the application 
of rules 132. 133, 133 and 137. 

Rule 87 

Lqtullj JiifJed io/«.— If a vote is equally divided on 
nuners other than elections, a second vote shall be taken 
at a subsequent m«ting which shall be held within forty* 
ei^t hours of the first \oie, and it shall be expressly 
mentioned in the agenda that a second vote will be taken 
on the nutter in question. If this vote also results in 
equality, the proposal shall be regarded as rejected. 


XII. ComUTTEES 


Creation, OSicers, etc. 

Rule 88 

Creation . — ^The General Assembly may set up sncli 
committees as it deems necessary for the petfotmsoce of 
Its functions. 

Rule 89 

Calsgorias of subjccii . — Items relating to the saiat 
category of subjects shall be refetred to the committee ot 
committees dealing with that category of subjects. Com- 
mittees shall not introduce new items on their ovo 
initiadve. 

Rule 90 

Main Committees . — ^The Main CommietKs of the 
General Assembly are; 

(1) Politick and Security Committee (indudiag 
the regulation of armaments); 

(2) Economic and Pinancial Committee; 

(3) Social, Humanicarian and Cultural Committee; 

(4) Trusteeship Committee (including Non-Self* 
Governing Tettitocles)*, 

(5) Admioistrativc and Budgetary Committre; md 
(d) legal Committee. 

Rule 91 

Repreientathn of Memhert.—'Eich Member rosy te 
represented by one person on each Mam Cemmitree sad 
on any other commirree that may be constimeed upon 
■which ail Members have the right to be tepteseneei It 
may also assign to these committees advisers, techaiol 
advisen, ezperu or penons of similar status. 

Rule 92 

Upon desigoation by the Ciuirman of the delegation, 
advisen, technical advisers, experts of persons of simiUr 
status may act as members of committees. Penons of thu 
sums sbdl not, however, unless designated as alresn** 
reptesenutives, be eligible for appointment as Chalmwv 
Vice-Oiainnea ot Rapporteurs of committees or for seats 
in the General Assembly. 

Rule 93 

Sub-eommitteet . — Each committee may set up sulf 
committees, which shall elect their own officers. 

Rule 94 

Offieert . — Each committee shall elect its own 
nun, Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur. These officcn s^ 
be elected on the basis of cquluble geographical disHjbu- 
tioo, expettence and personal competence. These elections 
shall be held by secret ballot. 

Rule 9S 

The Cbairmaa of a Main Committee thaJl not 
The Chairman of a Main Committee shall not vote w* 
another member of bis delegation may vote in his 

Rule 96 

Absence of officers If the Chairman finds it necess^ 

to be absent during a meeting or any part ibereof, t- 
Vice-Chairman shall take his place. A Vict-Chaittsl^ 
acting as Chairman shall have the same powers and 
as the Chairman. If any officer of the committee is uoah** 
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to perform his fimctloos, a new officer shall be elected 
for the unexpired term. 

Rule 97 

Functions of the Chairman. — ^The Chairman shall de* 
dare the opening and dosing of each meeting of the 
committee, shall direa its discussions, ensure observance 
of these rules, accord the right to speak, put questions 
and announce decisions. He shall rule on points of order 
and, subject to these rules, shall have complete coptrol 
of the proceedings of the committee and over the main* 
tenance of order at its meetings. 

Conduct of Business 

Rule 9S 

Quorum. — majority of the members of a committee 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Rule 99 

Speeches. — ^No representative may address the com* 
nuttee without having previously obtained the permission 
of the Chai r man- The Chairman shall call upon speakers 
in the order in which they signify their desire to speak. 
The Chairma n may call a speaker to order if his remarks 
are not rdevant to the subject under discussion. 

Rule 100 

Precedence.— The Chairman and the Rappoiteur of a 
comminee or sub<oQunIctee may be aaotded precedence 
for the purpose of explaining the condusion arrived at 
by dieit comminee or sub-comirnttee. 

Rule 101 

Statements hy the Seeretariat.— ‘The Secreary>Geoeral 
or a member of the Secretariat designated by him as his 
representauve may, at any time, make oral or written 
statements to any committee or sulxommittee conceraiog 
any question under consideration by it 

Rule 102 

Points of order. — During the discussion of any matter, 
a representative may rise to a point of otder and the 
point of order shall be immedutely decided by the 
Chairm an in accordance with the rules of procedure. A 
representative may appeal against the ruling of the 
Chairman. The appeal shall immediately be put to the 
vote, and the Chairman's ruling shall stand unless over- 
ruled by a majority of the members present and voting. 

Rule 103 

Time Umtt on speeches. — ^The committee may limit 
the time to be allowed to each speaker. 

Rule 104 

Closing of list of speakers. — During the course of a 
debate the Chairman may announce the list of speakers, 
and, with the consent of the committee, declare the list 
dosed. He may, however, accord the right of i^ly to any 
member if a speech delivered after he has declued the 
list dosed makes this desirable. 

Rule 105 

Adjournment of debate. — ^During the discussion of 
any maner, a representative may move the adjournment 
of the debate on the item under discussion. In addition 
to the proposer of the motion, two representatives may 


speak in favour of, and two against, the motion, after 
v^ich the motion shall be immediately put to the vote. 

Rule 10(j 

Cloture of debate. — A represenutive may at any time 
moi% the dosure of the debate on the item under dis- 
cussion whether or not any other representative has sig- 
nified his wish to speak. Permission to speak on the 
dosure of the debate shall be accorded only to two 
speakers opposing the dosure, after which the motion 
shall be immediately put to the vote. If the committee is 
in favour of the dosure the Chairman shall declare the 
dosure of the debate. 

Rule 107 

Suspension or adjournment of the meeting. — During 
the discussion of any matter, a representative may move 
the suspension or the adjournment of the meeting. Such 
motions shall not be debated, but shall be immediately 
put to the vote. 

Rule 103 

Order of procedural motions. — Subject to rule 102, 
the following motions shall have prec^ence in the fol- 
lowing order over all other proposals or motions before 
the meeting: 

(d) To suspend the meeung; 

{b) To adjourn the meetmg; 

(r) To adjourn the debate on the item under dis- 
cussion; 

(d) For the dosure of the debate on the item under 

discussion. 

Rule 109 

•Propotalt and amendminti. — Ptopoiih and amend- 
ments shall normally be introduced in writing and 
handed to the Secretary-General, who shall circulate 
copies to the delegations. As a general rule, no proposal 
shall be discussed or put to the vote at any meeting of 
the committee unless copies of it have been arculated to 
all delegations not later than the day preceding the meet- 
ing. The Chairman may, however, permit the discussion 
and consideration of amendments, or of motions as to 
procedure, even though these amendments and mouoos 
have not been circulated or have only been circulated the 
same day. 

Rule 110 

Decisions on competence. — Subject to rule 108, any 
motion calling for a decision on the competence of the 
General Assembly to adopt a proposal submitted to it 
shall be put to the vote immediately before a vote is 
taken on the proposal in question. 

Rule 111 

Wttbdrawal of motions. — A motion may be withdrawn 
by its proposer at any time before voting on it has com- 
menced, provided that the motion has not been amended. 
A motion which has thus been withdrawn may be re- 
introduced by any member. 

Rule 112 

Reconsideration of proposals. — When a proposal has 
bun adopted or rejected it may not be reconsidered at 
the same session unless the committee, by a two-thirds 
majority of the members present and voting, so decides. 
Permission to speak on a motion to reconsider shall be 
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accorded onlj- to two speakers opposing die motion, after 
which it shall be immediately put to the vote. 

VoKng 

Rule 113 

Voting rights. — Each member of the committee shall 
have one vote. 

Rule 114 

Alajorily required —Decisions in the conmuttees of die 
General Assembly shall be taken by a majority of the 
merabecs present and voting. 

Rule 115 

Aleaning of the expression "Aiembers present and pot- 
tng". — ^Fof the purposes of these rules, the phrase ‘'mem- 
bers present and voting" meam members casting an 
affirmative or negative vote. Members who abstain from 
voting are considered as not voting 

Rule 11(5 

Alethod of voting. — ^The committee shall normally 
vote by show of hands oi by standing, but any teprcseou- 
tive may request a roU-calt. The roll-call shall be taken 
in the English alphabetical order of the names of the 
members, beginmog with the member whose name is 
drawn by lot by the Chairman. The name of each mem- 
ber shall be called in any roll*call and he shall reply 
"Yes", "No" or "Abstention". The tesult of the voting 
shall be inserted to the tecord in the English alphabetical 
order of the names of the members. 

Rule 117 

Conduct dunng voting.— Klxet the Chalrmaa has an- 
nouRced the beginning of voting, no tepcesentattve dull 
interrupt the vote except on a point of otdet in con- 
nexion With the actual conduct of die voting. Explana- 
tions of their votes by members may, however, be 
permitted by the Chairman either before or after the 
voting. 

Rule 118 

Division of proposals. — Parts of a proposal shall be 
voted on separately if a representative requests that the 
proposal be divided. The resulting proposd shall be put 
to a final vote in its entirety. 

Rule 119 

Voting on amendments. — When an ameodmetic is 
moved to a proposal, the amendment shall be voted on 
fiisn When TWO or mote ameodments are moved to a 
ptoposal, the committee shall first vote on die amend- 
ment futchesr removed in substance from the origioal 
proposal and then on the amendment next furthest re- 
moved therefrom, and so on, until all the amendments 
have been put to the vote. If one or more amendments 
are adopted, the amended ptoposal shall then be voted 
upon. A motion is considered an amendment to a pio- 
posal if It merely adds to, deletes from or revises part 
of that proposal. 

Rule 12Q 

Voting on proposals— 11 two or mote proposals 
relate to the same question, a committee shall, unless it 
decides otherwise, vote on the proposals in the order in 
which they have been submitted, A committee may, after 


each vote on a proposal, decide whether to vote on the 
next proposal. 

Rule 121 

Elections. — When only one person or member is to 
be elected and no candidate obtains in the first ballot tbe 
majority required, a second ballot shall be taken, which 
shall be restricted to the two candidates obtaining the 
largest number of votes. If m the second ballot, the voces 
ate equally divided, and a majority is requited, the 
Chaiemaa shall decide between the candidates by drawing 
lots. 

Rule 122 

Eqssdl-j divided votes. — If a vote is equally divided on 
matters other than electious the ptoposal shall be re- 
garded as rejected. 

XIII. Admission of New Mes{bers 
T o THE United Nations 

Rule 123 

Applications. — Any State which desires to become a 
Member of the United Nations shall submit an applia- 
tioa to the Secretary-General. This application shall 
conuio a declaration, made in a formal instrument, that 
It accepts the obligations contained in the Charter. 

Rule 124 

Notification of applications.— "Ehe Secretax 7 *G«aeral 
shall send for in/oraatiou a copy of tbe application to 
the General Assembly, or to the Members of tbe Umeed 
Nations if tbe Gener^ Assembly is not in session. 

Rule 125 

Consideration and decision by tbe General Assembly. 
—U the Security Council recommends the applicant 
Sute for membership, die General Assembly shall 
sidei whether the applicant is a peace-loving Sate and 
able and willing to carry out the obligations contained m 
the Charter, and shall decide, by a two-thirds majority of 
the Members present and voting, upon its appiimtion 
for membersbip. 

Rule 126 

If the Security Council does not recommend the appii* 
cant State for membership or postpones the considersMfl 
of the application, the General Assembly may, after roll 
consideration of the special report of the Security Couacil, 
send back the application to the Security Council, to- 
gether with a full record of the discussion in the Assem- 
bly, for further consideration and recommendation or 
report 

Rule 127 

Notification of decision and effective date of member- 
ship. — ^The Secretary-General shall inform the appHc^' 
Siam of the decision of the General Assembly- “ * 

application is approved, membership will become e8«* 
uve on the date on which the General AsscnJbly 
its decision on the application. 

XIV. Elections to PaiNaPAL Organs 
General Provisions 

Rule 128 

Terms of office. — Except as provided in rule I36i the 
term of office of members of Councils shall begin on 
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January following their election by the General Asscm* 
bly. and shall end on 31 December following the election 
of their successors. 

Rule 129 

By-elecliom. — Should a member cease to belong to a 
Gjuncil before his term of office expires, a by-election 
shall be'held separately at the next session of the General 
Assembly to elect a member for the unexpired term. 

Ejection of the Secretary-General 

Rule 130 

Election of the Secretary-General. — ^When the Security 
Council has submitted its recommendation on the ap- 
pointment of the Secretary-General, the General Assem- 
bly shall consider the recommendation and vote upon it 
by secret ballot in private meeting. 

the Security Council 

Rule 131* 

Annual e/#f/io«r.— The General Assembly shall each 
year, in the course of its regular session, elect three non- 
permanent members of the Security Council for a term 
of two years. 

Rule 132* 

Qualifications for memherthip.—la the election of 
non-permanent members of the Security CbuiKil, in 
accordance with Arude 23, paragraph 1 of the Charter, 
due regard shall be specially paid, in the htse instance to 
the contribution of Members of the United Nations to 
the maintenance of international peace and security and 
to the other purposes of the Organization, and also to 
equiuble geographical distribution. 

Rule 133t 

Re-eligibiJiSy. — A retiring member of the Security 
Council shall not he eligible for immediate re-electioo. 


The Economic and Social Council 

Rule 134* 

Annual elections. — ^The General Assembly shall each 
year, in the course of its regular session, elect six mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social Council for a term of 
three years. 

Rule 135 

Re-eligibilisy. — ^A retiring member of the Econom- 
ic and Social Council shall be eligible for immediate 
re-election. 


The Trusteeship Council 

Rule 136 

Occasions for elections. — ^When a Trusteeship Agree- 
ment has been approved and a Member of the United 
Nations has become an Administering Authority of a 
Trust Territory in accordance with Anide 83 or 85 of 
the Chaner, the General Assembly s hall proceed to such 
election. or elections to the Trusteeship Council as may 


be necessary, in accordance with Artide 86. A Member 
or hfembeis elected at any such election at a regular 
session shall take office immediately upon their election 
and shall complete their terms in accordance with the 
provisions of rule 128, as if they had begun their terms 
of office on 1 January following their election. 

Rule 137* '■ 

Term of ofiice and re-eligtbdsty. — A non administer- 
ing member of the Trusteeship Council shall be elected 
for a term of three years and shall be eligible for im- 
mediate te election. 

Rule 138 

Vacancies. — ^At each session the General Assembly 
shall, in accordance with Artide 86 of the Charter, elect 
members to £11 any vacancies. 

The International Court of Justsce 

Rule 139 

Method of election. — ^The election of the members of 
the International Court of Justice shall take place in 
accordance with the Stamte of the Court 

Rule 140 

Any meeting of the General Assembly held in pursu- 
ance of the Sutute of the International Court of Justice 
for the purpose of the election of members of the Court 
shall continue until as many candidates as are required 
for all the seats to be £lled have obtained m one or mote 
ballots an absolute maiority of votes. 


XV. Administrativb and Budgetaby Questions 
Rule 141 

Regulaltons for financial adminittTatiott.^Eh.t General 
Assembly shall establish regulations for the financial 
admiaistration of the United Nations. 

Rule 142 

Estimates of expenditure. — ^No resolution mvolviog 
expeodiniie shall be recommended by a comminee for 
approval by the General Assembly unless it is accom- 
panied by an estimate of expenditures prepared by the 
Secretary-General. No resolution in respect of which 
expenditures are anticipated by the Secretary-General 
shall be voted by the General Assembly until the Admin- 
isuative and Budgetary Committee has had an oppor- 
tunity of stating the eSecc of the proposal upon the 
bud^ estimates of the United Nations. 

Rule 143 

information on the cost of resolutions. — The Secretary- 
General shall keep all committees informed of the de- 
tailed estimated cost of all resolutions which have been 
lecommended by the committees for approval by the 
General Assembly. 

Rule 144 

Adtitory Committee on Administratite and Budgetary 
Questions. — The General Assembly shall appoint an 

*RuIe based directly on a provision of the Charter. 
fRule reproducing texmally a provision of the Qiuter. 
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Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgeta^ 
Questions (hereinafter called the "Advisory Comm it- 
tee"l, with a membership of nine, including at least two 
hnaacial experts of recognized standing. 

Rule 145 

Composstton of the Advisory Committee . — ■'nie mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee, no two of whom shall 
be nationals of the same State, shall be selected on the 
basis of broad geographical representation, personal 
qualifications and experience, and shall serve for three 
years corresponding to three financial years, as defined 
m the regulations for the financial administration of the 
United Nations. Members shall retire by rotation and 
shall be eligible for reappoiotmect The two financial 
experts shall not retire simultaneously. The General 
Assembly shall appoint the members of the Advisory 
Committee at the regular session immediately preceding 
the expiration of the term of office of the m^becs, oc, 
in the case of vacancies, at the next session. 

Rule 14S 

Punctioas of the Advisory Committee — ^The Advisory 
Committee shall be responsible for expert examination 
of the budget of the United Nations, and shall assist the 
.Administrative and Budgetary Committee of the General 
Assembly. At the commencemeoe of each regular session 
it shall submit to the General Assembly a deutled report 
on die budget for the next finaoctal year and on the 
accounts of the last financial year It shall also examine 
on behalf of the Genecal Assembly the admimsttatsve 
budgets of specialized agencies and proposals for finan- 
cial and budgetary arrangemeocs with such agencies. It 
shall perform such other duties as may be assigned to ic 
under the regulations for the financial administration of 
the United Nations. 

Rule 147 

Committee on Con/riJnfMor.— The General Assembly 
shall appoint an expert Committee on Coouibutions, con- 
sisting of ten members. 

Rule 148 

Co»7»po3»fio» of the Committee on Coniftbutions.~ 
The members of the Committee on Contributions, no 
two of whom shall be nationals of the same State, shall 
be selected on the basts of btoad geographical repiescota- 
tion, personal qualifications and experience and shall 
serve for a period of three years corresponding m three 
financial years, as defined in the legulations fox the finan- 
cial administration of the United Nations, hlembets shall 
retire by rotation and shall be eligible for leappointment. 
The General Assembly shall appoint the members of 
die Committee on Contribucions at the regular session 
immediately preceding the expiiatlon of the term of 
office of the members, or, in case of vacaodes, at the 
next session. 


Rule 149 

Funettont of the Committee on Contributiont.~VK 
Committee on Contributions shall advise the Geaeral 
Assembly concerning the appolnuneni, under Ankle 11, 
paragraph 2, of the Cbaner, of the expenses of the 
Organization among Members, broadly according to 
capacity to pay. The scale of assessments when once fixed 
by the General Assembly shall not be subject to s 
general revision for at least three years, unless it is deat 
that there have been substantial changes in relative 
capacities to pay. The Committee shall also advise the 
Gmeiai Assembly on the assessments to be fixed foi new 
Members, on appeals by Members for a change of assess- 
ments, and on the acuon to be taken with regard to the 
application of Aiticle 19 of the Chatter. 


XVI. Subsidiary Oroaxs of the General AssEiiBLV 
Rule 150{ 

Creation and rules of procedure.— The General Assein 
bly may establish such subsidiary organs as it deems 
necessary for the performance of its functions. The rules 
relating to the procedure of committees of the Geaeral 
Assembly, as well as rules 38 and 55, shall apply to the 
procedure of any subsidiary organ, unless the General 
Assembly or the subsidiary organ decides otherwise. 


XVII. Interpretation and Amendments 
Rule 151 

Hoiet in tialics.— The desctiptioii of the rules in ie 
uble of contents and the notes in italics to these tules 
sball.be disregarded in the interpretation of the rules. 

Rule 152 ' 

Method of amendment.— Thete rules of procedure mf 
be amended by a decision of the Geaeral Assembly ulen 
by a majority of the Members present and voting, after s 
committee has reported on the proposed amendment. 

Supplementary Rule of Procedure on the calling of 

internatioQ^ conferences by tbe Economic an 

Social Council 

Pending the adoption under paragraph 4 of Ardde hi 
of the Charter, of definite rules for the calling of mteo 
national conferences, the Economic and Social Count 
rnay, after due consultacion with Members of the Unitt 
Nations, call intetnatlonai conferences in co^otm^ 
with the spirit of Article 62 on any matter within me 
competence of the Council, including the foUoaing 
xnaners: international trade and employment: the equit- 
able adjustment of prices on the international market, 
and health. 

tRuie reproducing textually a provision of the Chantf- 



HI. The Security Council 


A. THE CHARTER AND THE SECURITY COUNCIL' 


Tlie Charter provides that a Security Council 
shall be established as a principal organ of the 
United Nations consisting of eleven members, 
and that the Council, acting on behalf of all the 
Members of the United Nations shall have the 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

1. Composition 

China, France, the U.S.S.R , the United Kingdom 
and the United States are the permanent members 
of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
elects the nompermanent members of the Council, 
due regard being especially paid, in the first in* 
stance, to the contribution of Members of the 
United Nations to the maintenance of interiu* 
tional peace and security and to otlier purposes 
of the United Nations and also to equitable ^eo* 
graphical distribution. 

The non*permanent members of the Security 
Council are elected for a term of wo years. A 
. retiring member is not eligible for immediate 
re-election. 

Each member of the Security Council has one 
representative. 

2. Functions and Pouters 

Broadly speaking, while the General Assembly 
may discuss any international disputes or situations, 
it IS the Security Council which recommends ap- 
propriate procedures or methods of adjustment 
or terms of settlement for the pacific settlement 
of disputes and takes preventive or enforcement 
measures with respect to threats to the peace, 
breaches of the peace or acts or aggression. 

In discharging its duties for the maintenance 
of peace and security, the Security Council is 
required to act in accordance with the Purposes 
and Principles of the United Nations as set forth 
in the United Nations Charter. The Members of 


die United Nations have agreed on their part to 
carry out the decisions of the Council in accord- 
ance with the Qiartcr. 

In order to promote the establishment and 
maintenance of international peace and security 
widi the least diversion for armaments of the 
world's human and economic resources, the 
Security Council has been made responsible for 
formulating plans to be submitted to the Members 
of the United Nations for die establishment of a 
system for the regulation of armaments. 

The Security Council is to submit annual and, 
when necessary, special reports to the General 
Assembly for its consideration. 

The General Assembly may call the attention 
of the Security Council to situations which arc 
likely to endanger international peace and security. 
Subject to die provisions of Article 12 of the 
Charter (whidi provides that while the Security 
Council is exercising its functions with regard 
CO any dispute or situation, die General Assembly 
may .not make recommendations with regard to 
that dispute or situation imless requested to do 
so by the Council), the Assembly may make 
recommendations to the Council on any questions 
relating to the maintenance of peace and security. 
Should action be required on any sucli question 
being considered by the General Assembly, ir is 
to be referred to the Security Council eidier 
before or after discussion. Likewise the Secretary- 
General may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council any matter which in his opinion may 

seaion is a summsiy of (he Charter provisions 
reUdo^ the Security Council. The main provisions 
arc to be found in Chapter V, Articles 23-32, which de- 
fines the composidon, functions and powers, voting and 
procedure of the Council; Chapter VI, Articles 33-38, 
which deals with pacific settlement of disputes, Chapter 
VII, Aidcles 39-51, which treats of acuon with respect 
to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace and acts of 
aggression; Chapter VIII, Atdcles 52-54, which relates to 
regional arrangements; Chapter XII, Articles 76, 82-84, 
which relates to strategic areas in Trust Territories. Ocher 
provisions are to be found in Articles 1-2, 4-7,*10-12, 15, 
18, 20, 65. 93-94, 96 and 10^9 of the Charter, and 
Ankles 4, 7-8, 10, 12, 14, 35, 41, and 69 of the Statute 
of the Court. . 
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threaten the maintenance of international pea<£ 
and security. ‘ 

The specific functions and powers of the Se- 
curity Council fall into five categories: pacific 
settlement of disputes, preventive or enforcement 
action, regional arrangements, strategic areas in 
Trust Territories and organizational funcdoiis. 

a . Paopic Settlement op Disputes 

The Security Council rnay recommend pro- 
cedures or methods of adjustment or terms of 
settlement for the pacific settlement of disputes. 
The patties to a dispute the continuance of -which 
IS likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security are, first of all, to seek 
a solution by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
to regional agencies or arrangements or other 
peaceful means of their own choice. When it 
deems it necessary, the Security Council is to ^ 
upon the parties to settle their dispute by sudi 
means. 

The Security Council may investigate any dis- 
pute, or any situation which might give rise to 
a dispute, in order to determine whether the con- 
tinuance of the dispute oc situation is likely to 
endanger the mainienance of international peace 
and security. 

Any Member of the Unired Nations may bring 
any such dispute or situation to the attention of 
the Security Council. A state which is not a 
Member of the United Nations may bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any dispute to 
which it is a patty if it accepts in advance the 
obTigacions of pacific setdement provided in tlie 
Charter. 

At any stage of a dispute the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security the Security 
Council may recommend appropriate procedures 
or methods of adjustment. It is required to rake 
into consideration any procedures which have al- 
ready been adopted by the parties and, as a general 
rule, is to refer any legal dispute to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

If the Security Council deems that the oomln- 
uance of a dispute is in fact likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity, it is to decide on such procedures or 
recommend such terms of settlement as it may 
consider appropriate. 

b . Pbeventive OR Enforcement Action 

The Security Council is to determine the exist- 
ence of any threat to the peace, breach of the 


peace oc act of aggression, and is to make recom- 
mendations or decide to take enforcement m- 
sures in order to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

Before making any recommendations ot decid- 
ing ro take any enforcement measures, the Security 
Council may call upon the parties concerned 
to omply with such provisional measures as it 
deems necessary or desirable, and it is duly to 
take account of failure to comply with such pro- 
visional measures. 

There are two categories of enforcement aaioo 
the Security Council may take- "Meiisuies not 
involving the use of armed force”, atid "aaion 
by air, sea or land forces”. The Securify Chunol 
may call upon the Members of the United Nations 
to apply sudi measures as the complete or partial 
intcctuption of economic relations and of rad* sea, 
air, postal, telegraphic, radio and other means of 
communication, and the severance of diplomatic 
relations. If it considers that these measures are, 
or have proved to be, inadequate, the Security 
Council may take such aaion by air, sW or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore 
interDational peace and security. Such action may 
include demonstrations, blockade and other opera- 
tions by air, sea or land forces of Members of 
the United Nations. 

All Members of the United Nations undertake 
to make available to the Security Coutjcil, on its 
call and in accordance with a special agreement 
or agreements, armed forces, assistance and facili- 
ties, including rights of passage, necessary for 
the purpose of maintaining international peace 
and security. Such agreement or agreements are 
to govern die numbers and types of forces, tlieir 
degree of readiness and general location, and the 
nature of the facilities and assistance be prU' 
vided. The agreement or agreements are to he 
oinduded between the Security Council ^ 
Members or groups of Members of ihs United 
Nations. 

When the Security Council decides to use force 
it must, before calling upon a Membef not rep- 
resented on it to provide armed for^^, in-vUC 
that Member, if the Member so desires* to par- 
ticipate in the decisions of the Security 
oincerning the employment of contingents nf the 
Member's armed forces. 

A Mtlitary Staff Committee consistiUS 
Qiiefo of Staff of the permanent members of the 
Security Council or their representative# 
lished to advise and assist the Security Council on 
all questions relating to the Security Couoals 
military requirements for the mainteu^^® ® 
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international peace and security, the employment 
and command of forces at its disposal, the regula- 
tion of armaments and possible disarmament. The 
Committee is responsible under die Security 
Council for die strategic direaion of any armed 
forces at the disposal of the Security Council. 

The Military Staff Committee may invite any 
Member not permanendy represented on it to be 
associated with it when the efficient discharge 
of the Committee’s responsibilities requires the 
participation of that Member. Tlie Military Staff 
Committee, with the authorization of the Security 
Council and after consultation with appropriate 
regional agencies, may establish regional sub- 
committees. 

Nothing in the Charter, however, is to impair 
the inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defence, if an armed attack occurs against a 
Member of the United Nations, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security'. Measures 
taken by any Member in self-defence are to be 
reported immediately to the Security Council, 
which is to take at any time such action as it 
deems necessary in order to maintain international 
peace and security. 

c. Regional Aarangements 

The establishment of the United Nations does 
not preclude the existence of such regional ar- 
rangements or regional agencies as are consistent 
with the Purposes and Principles of the United 
Nations. 

The Security Council is to encourage the de- 
velopment of pacific settlement of local disputes 
through such regional arrangements or by sucli 
regional agencies either on the initiative of the 
states concerned or by reference from the Security 
Council This provision, however, docs not im- 
pair the functions and powers* of the Security 
Council m dealing with any international dispute 
or situation which might endanger the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 

The Security Council is to utilize, wherever 
appropriate, such regional arrangements or agen- 
cies for enforcement aaion under its authority. 
But no enforcement aaion may be undertaken 
under regional arrangements or by regional agen- 
cies without the authorization of the Security C^n- 
cil, except against the renewal of aggressive i»licy 
by the ex-enemy states of the Second World War. 

The Security Council is at all times to be kept 
fully informed of activities undertaken or in 
contemplation under regional arrangements or by 


regional agencies for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

d . Strategic Areas in Trust Territories 

All functions of the United Nations relating 
to strategic areas in Trust Territories, including 
the approval of the terms of Trusteeship Agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, arc 
exercised by the Security Council. The Security 
Council IS to avail itself of the assistance of the 
Trusteeship Council to perform those funaions 
of the United Nations under the Trusteeship 
System relating to political, economic, social and 
educational matters in the strategic areas. Tiic 
Administering Authority of a Trust Territory may 
make use of volunteer forces, facilities and assist- 
ance from the Trust Territory in carrying out the 
obligations toward die Security Council under- 
taken by the Authority. 

e . Organizational Functions 

The Security Council exercises certain functions 
and potters of an organizational or constitutional 
nature. 

The Security Counal may request the con\cn- 
ing of special sessions of the General Assembly. 
Ic may ask the assistance of the Economic and 
Social Council tt’ith respea to economic and social 
information. 

The Security Counal and the General Assembly, 
\oting independently, elect the judges of the 
International Court of Justice. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council, the General 
Assembly determines die conditions under which 
a state which is not a Member of the United 
Nations may become a party to the Statute of 
the Court, and the Security Council lays down 
the conditions under which the Court may be 
open to a state which is not a party to the 
Statute. If any party to a dispute fails to comply 
with a decision of ffie Court, the other party may 
have recourse to the Security Council, which may 
make recommendations or decide upon measures to 
be taken to give effea to the decision. The Security 
Council may request the Court to give an advisory 
opinion on any legal question. 

The Secretary-General is appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council The Secretary-General acts in 
that capacity in all meetings of the Security 
Council He may assign a permanent staff to the 
Security Council, if required 

New Members are admitted to the United 
Nations by the General Assembly upon the rec- 
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oioinendatioti of the Security Council. A Merobei 
of the United Nations against which preventive or 
enforcement action has been taken by the Security 
Council may be suspended from the exercise of 
the rights 'and privileges of membership by- die 
General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council The exercise of these rights 
and privileges may be restored by the Security 
Council A Member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the Principles of the 
Charter may be expelled from the United Nations 
by the General Assembly upon the fecommenda- 
tion of the Security Council 

Any amendment to or any alteration of the 
Chatter is to come into force when it is adopted 
by a two-thirds vote of the General Assembly 
or of the General Conference provided for in 
Anicle 109 of the Charter and ratified by two 
thirds of the Members of the United Nations, 
including the permanent members of the Security 
Council 


3 . Voting and Procedure 

The voting and procedure of the Security 
Council axe defined as follows-. 

Each member of the Council is to have one vote. 
Decisions of the Council on procedural matters 
are to be made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members. Decisions on all other matters are to 
be made by an affirmative vote of seven members. 


including the conoirting voces of the permanEci 
members, provided that a party to a diypute shall 
abstain from voting in decisions with respea 
to the pacific settlement of that dispute- 

The Security Council is organized iP funaion 
amcinuously. Each member of the Council U 
represented at all times at the seat of ffie United 
Nations. The Security Council may hold meetings 
at places other than the seat of the United 
Nations. 

The Security Council may establish such subsi- 
diary organs as it deems necessary for the per- 
formance of its functions. 

The Security Council adopts its o-ko rules of 
proceiure, including the method of selecting ia 
President, 

Any ifembet of the United Nation^ tvhich is 
not a member of the Security Council m^y partld- 
pate, without vote, in the discussion of any ques- 
tion brought before the Security Council whenever 
the latter considers that the interests of that 
Member are specially affected. 

Any Member of the United Nation.^ -abich is 
not a member of the Security Council of 
which is not a ^^ember of the United Nations, 
if It is a party to a dispute under coiisidcracion 
by the Security Council, is to be invited to pansfi* 
pate, without vote, in the discussLoa reUtiog to the 
dispute. The Security Council is to lay down such 
conditions as it deems just for the pafticipauM 
of a stare which is not a Member of die United 
Nations. 


B. ORGANIZATION OF THE SECURITY COUNCa 


Under the Security Council there are a number 
of Committees and Oimmissions such as: 

1. The Committee of Experts was created by 
tlie Security Council at its first meeting held in 
London on January 17, 1946, for the purpose 
of examining the Provisional Rules of Procedure 
of the Security Council and such matters as may 
be entrusted to it by the Security Council It is 
composed of a representative of each of the eleven 
members of the Council. 

2. The Committee oti the Admission of New 
Members was set up by the Council at its 42nd 
meeting on May 17, 1946, for the purpose of 
examining applications for admission to member- 
siiip in the United Nations which may be referred 
to it by ihe Security Council It is composed of 
a representative of each of the members of the 
Security Council 


3. The Military Staff Committee was ^tablish^ 
in accordance with Article 47 of the Charter. It 
consists of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent 
members of the Security Council or their repre- 
sentatives. 

4. The Atomic Energy Commission, cstabliffi^ 

by the General Assembly on January 24, 194u. 
de^ with the problems raised by the di5CO^^^ o 
atomic energy and other related matters. It reports 
to the Security Council and receives directions 
from the Security Council The Commission con- 
sists of all members of the Security Council ^ 
in addition Canada, when that State * 

member of the Council It established a Working 
Committee which in its turn has three sub-com- 
mittees. 

5. The Commission for Contention^ Ar/nJ- 
ments was established by the Security Council on 
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February 13, 1947. It consists of all members of 
the Security Council. Its function is to consider 
and to report to the Council on proposals for 
the general regulation and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces. It set up a Working Committee 
composed of representatives of all the members 
of the Commission. 

The Security Council also establishes ad hoc 
committees and commissions which may be re- 
quired from time to time for special purposes. 
During the period under review (July 1, 1947, to 
September 21, 1948), the Council established the 
following: 

1. Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian Ques~ 
tioo: established on August 23, 1947. 

2. United Nations Commission for India and Pakis- 
tan: established on January 20, 194S. 


3. United Nations Truce Commission for Palestine: 
established on April 23, 1948. 

4. Sub-Committee of three to collect information on 
Candidates for Goieniorsbsp of Trieste: established oa 
July 10, 1947. 

5. Sub-Committee on the Greek Question: established 
on August 6, 1947. 

6. Sub-Committee to examine the proposals of the 
United States of America tS/588] on the Indonesian 
Question and amendments to tl; established on October 
31, 1947. 

7. Sub-Committee to confer with a Committee of the 
Trusteeship Council on the question of the respective 
funetsont of the two Councils in regard to Trusteeship of 
strasegie areas: established on June 18, 1948. 

8. Sub-Committee to examine the corrections of the 
drafted report of the Security Council to the third session 
of the General Assembly: esublished on August 19, 1948. 


C. MEMBERSHIP, SESSIONS AND PRESIDENTS 


The following were members of the Security 
Council during the period under review (July 1, 
1947, to September 21, 1948): 

Permanent Members: Giiaa, France, USS.R., United 
Kingdom, United States. 

Non-Permanent Membert: 

To December 31, 1947: 

Australia, Brazil, Poland.' 

To December 31, 1948: 

Belgium, Colombia, Syria. 


Prom January 1, 1948, to December 31, I949i 
Argentina, Canada, Ukrainian S S R. 

During the period under review the Council 
held 208 meetings at Lake Success. From Septem- 
ber 16 to September 21, 1948, it held three 
meetings in Paris. 

The Presidency of the Council is held in turn 
by the member sutes in the English alphabetical 
order of their names. Bach President holds office 
for one calendar month. 


D. POLITICAL AND SECURITY QUESTIONS " 


In fulfilling its primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
the Security Council from July 1, 1947, to Sep- 
tember 21, 1948, considered the following major 
political and security questions: 

"The Greek Questioa 

Appointment of a Governor for the Free Territory 
of Trieste 

The Egyptian Question 
The Indonesian Question 
The Indla-Pakistan Question 
The Palestine Question 
The Czechoslovak Question 
The Hyderabad Question 


1 . The Greek Question ® 

a . Greek Complaint of December 3, 1946 

By letter of December 3, 1946, the Acting 
Chairman of the Greek delegation to the United 


®Fbr fuller accounts of these questions, see the Reports 
of the Security Council to the General Assembly (A/366 
and A/620); for complete accounts, see Verbatim Rec- 
ords of the Security Council (docs. S/P.V. 150-359). 
More detailed accounts of the discussions of the Security 
Council during the period under review are also to be 
found in The United Nations {Weekly) Bulletin, Vol. 
m. Nos. 2-25; Vol. IV, Nos. 1-12; and Vol. V. Nos. 1-7. 

*For a detailed account of the Greek (Question up to 
June 30, 1947, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 360-75. The present edition of the Yearbook 
deals primarily with the period after June 30, 1947. 
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Nations called the attention of the Security Council 
to tlie situation resulting from the aid allegedly 
provided by Greece’s northern neighbors to 
guerrillas operating in northern Greece. 

Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia denied the 
charges and placed the responsibility for the situ- 
ation on the Greek Government and its jxdicies 
as well as on foreign intervention in the internal 
affairs of Greece. 

b. Establishment of a Commission of 

Investigation 

At its 87th meeting, on December 19> 1946, the 
Security Council established a Commission of 
Investigation concerning Greek incidents, com- 
posed of one representative of each member of the 
Council for 1947 (Australia, Belgium, Brazil. 
China, Colombia, Erance, Poland, Syria, US.S11., 
United Kingdom and United States) .* 

From January to April 1947 the Commission 
of Investigation carried on its investigation on the 
spot and then drew up its report in Geneva, Switz- 
erland. The report (S/360) was made public on 
June 25. 1947. 

c. The Commission’s Report 

The majority of the Commission concluded ( 1 ) 
that Yugoslavia and, to a lesser extent, Albania 
and Bulgaria had supported the guerrilla warfare 
in Greece, (2) that Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
were supporting the separatist movement among 
Slavo-Maccdonians in Greece with a view to in- 
corporating Macedonia in the Yugoslav Federa- 
tion; (3) that frontier violations not conoeaed 
with guerrilla activities were not deliberately pro- 
voked either by Gceece or its northern neighbors 
and that the incidents themselves were no evi- 
dence of aggressive intentions on the part of any 
of the countries concerned but showed that 
strained relations existed between them; (4) that 
there was a general condition of unrest in Greece 
as a whole, which, though not amounting to a 
state of civil war, helped to explain the situation 
investigated by the Commission; and (5) that die 
continued reiteration of Greek territorial claims 
against Bulgaria and the latter’s claims to Western 
Thrace as well as Greece's claims against Albania 
tended to increase the tension between the coun-- 
tties concerned. 

The minority (U.S5.R. and Poland) consider^ 
that the evidence cited by the majority was con- 
tradictory and inconclusive, and they challenged 
the teUability of the witnesses who bad testified 
on behalf of Greece. They charged that these wit- 


nesses included Fascist collaborators and criminals, 
and that threats, torture and blackmail had been 
used by the Greek authorities to obtain appropri- 
ate statements for the Commission. 

“nte charges that Albania, Yugoslavia and Bui- 
garia supported Greek guerrillas were entirely un- 
founded, the minority concluded, as were the 
charges that Bulgaria and Yugoslavia supported 
separacisc movements in Greek Macedonia. Dis- 
orders were taking place not only in the northern 
districts of Greece, but tliere was civil war also 
in the central and southern provinces. The cause 
of these disturbed conditions, in the minority's 
view, was the persecution and terrorism carried 
out by the Greek authorities against the demo- 
cratic elements and the national minorities, as well 
as Greece’s expansionist policies in relation to its 
northern neiglibors- 

The majority of the Commission of Investiga- 
tion proposed that the Security Council should 
recommend to the Governments of Greece, on the 
one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
on the other, to do their utmost to establish normal 
good neighborly relations and to abstain from all 
action, direct or indirect, which was bhely ro 
increase and maintain the tension and unrest m 
the border areas, and rigorously to refrain from 
any support, overt or covert, of elements in neigh- 
boring countries aiming at the overthrow of the 
lawful governments of those countries* Future 
cases of support of armed bands, formed on th« 
territory of one state and crossing into the terri- 
tory of another state, or of refusal of a govern- 
ment in spite of the demands of the state con- 
cerned to take all possible measures on its 
territory to deprive such bands of any aid oi 
prot«:tion, should, be considered by the Security 
Council,, the Commission of Investigation recom- 
mended, as a threat to the peace within the mean- 
ing of the Charter of the United Nations. The 
Commission recommended the conclusion of oew 
frontier conventions among the four countries 
concerned along the lines of the Greco-Bulgarian 

convention of 1931- 

For the purpose of restoring normal condi- 
tions along Greece’s northern frontiers die ma- 
jority of the Commission of Investigation recom- 
mended that the Council should appoint n small 
commission or a single commissioner to investigate 
any frontier violations which might occur, ^ 
as to assist the Governments of Albania, Bulgmj®’ 
Greece and Yugoslavia in settling controversies 
arising from frontier violations, in the 

'For terms of reference of the Gimmission sc® Yeo'" 
oi ibt Vniiei Italians, 1946-47, pp. 
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of frontier conventions, and in dhe settlement of 
the refugee and minority problems. 

The representatives of Poland and the U5.R.R- 
objeaed to the majority recommendations on 
the ground that they did not proceed from the 
facts gathered by the Commission in tlie course 
of its investigation, but were based on the un- 
founded assertions of tlie Greek Government re- 
garding aid to the guerrillas by die nordiern nei^i- 
bors of Greece, and ignored die fact diat the tense 
simation and disorders in Greece were due to 
internal causes. The establishment of a commis- 
sion such as that proposed by the majority of 
the Commission of Investigation constituted an 
infringement upon the sovereignty of the states 
concerned. The proposed measure could not im- 
prove the situation, and by ignoring the real 
causes of the disturbed situation in Greece would 
aggravate further the existing dilHcuIties. In par- 
ticular, the proposals ignored foreign military 
inters'ention in die internal affairs of Greece rep- 
resented by the presence of Btitish troops and 
United States military aid.® 

d. CONSIDESATION OP THE COMMISSION'S 

Report; United States and U.S.S.R. 
Draft Resolutions 

Consideration of the report of the Commission 
of Investigation began at the 147ih meeting of the 
Council on June 27, 1947. Two draft resolutions 
were submitted to the Council in conncaion with 
the Commission's report, one by the representative 
of the United States (S/391), presented at the 
l47th meeting of the Council on June 27, 1SM7, 
the other by the representative of the U55.R. 
(S/404), presented at the Council's 153rd meet- 
ing on July 8, 1947. 

* The United States draft resolution proposed the 
adoption by the Council of the substance of the 
majority proposals of the Commission of Investi- 
gation.® 

The text of the U.S.S.R. draft resolution follows:’ 

'‘Haviog considered the report of the Security Council 
Commissioo of Investigaeioa concerning Greek Frontier 
Incidents, 

"The Security Council comideri it to be establithed: 

"1. That the Greek authorities are to blame for the 
incidents which have occurred on the frontiers of Greece 
with Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania. The investigation 
of the situation on the spot conducted by the Commission 
has confirmed the connexion between the Incidents and 
the general hostile policy pursued by the present Greek 
Government towards Greece's neighbours; 

"2. That the internal situation in Greece, as can be 
seen from the report, charaaerized as it is by an exacer- 
bation of the conflict between the Greek people and the 
anti-demoaatic forces grouped around the present Greek 


Governmenc, Is the fundamental faaor responsible for the 
strained situation in the northern frontier areas nf Greece 
also, of which Greek militarists have taken advantage to 
engage in provocative aas against Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
and Albania. The present Greek Govetnment has not 
only failed to check these acts but, on the contrary, has 
encouraged and Justified them; 

"3. That the sute of adairs prevailing in Greece, In- 
cluding its northern areas, is to a considerable extent the 
result of foreign intervention in the internal affairs of 
Greece. This foreign intcncmion is exploited by anti- 
democratic circles in Greece, among which a prominent 
influence is exercised by elements previously compromis- 
ed by collaboration with the fascist occupation forces, 
and it is one of the causes of the further aggravation of 
the Greek situation. That intervention complicates tile 
possibility of establishing normal relations between Greece 
and the neighbouring countries. 

"V7iih a view to settling the relations between Greece, 
on the one hand, and Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania, 
on the other, 

"The Secufity Council reeommenJt: 

**1. That the Greek Government take steps to put an 
end to the frontier incidents on the borders with Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and Albania; 

’*2. That normal diplomatic relations be esubh'shed be- 
tween Greece, on the one hand, and Bulgaria and Albania, 
on the other, and that diplomatic relations betw e«n Greece 
and Yugoslavia be restored to normal, 

”3. 'That the Governments of Greece, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia and Albania renew previously operative, or con- 
clude new, bilateral frontier conventions, providing for 
the settlement of frontier inddencs; 

**4. That the Greek Government, on the one band, and 
the Governmenu of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania, 
on the other, settle the question of refugees in a spirit of 
mutual understanding with the desire to csublisb friendly 
relations between their countries, 

■'5. That the Greek Government put through the neces- 
sary measures guaranteeing the elimination of all dis- 
crimination against diizens belonging to the Macedonian 
and Albanian ethnic groups on Greek territory, the aim 
being to afford them facilities to use their native language 
and develop their national culture, 

”6. That the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia and Greece report to the Security Councul at the 
end of three months on the execution of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Council's present resolution. 

"With a view to impiovlng the internal political situ- 
ation in Greece, crcaclog condiuons for the formation of 
an independent democratic Greek Sute and bettering re- 
lations between Greece and the neighbouring countries, 
"The Security Council recommendt: 

"That foreign troops and foreign military personnel 
be recalled from Greece, 


‘For text of the Commission's recommendations and the 
minority's views, see Yearbook of the United Nation:, 
1946^7. pp. 37D-73. 

*For the text of the United Suces draft resolution, sec 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 373-74. 
For text of ^e United States draft resolution as revised as 
a result of the Council's discussion, see pp. 344-43. 

TlcTised translation as it appears in Report of the Se- 
cuftty Council to the General Assembly, covering the 
penod from 16 July to 15 July 1948 (A/620), and 5>- 
eunty Councit, Official Recordi. Second Year. No. 55. 
pp. 1254-55. 
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"To ensure the proper use of the foreign economic as- 
sistance extended to Greece, 

'Hhe Security Council resolver. 

"To set up a special commission which bf appropriate 
supervision would ensure that such assistance is used 
only in the interests of the Greek people." 

In intcoductng the draft resolution the repre- 
sentative of tlte U.S S.R. stated that there was no 
proof of the charges that the northern neighbors 
of Greece were arming and giving military train- 
ing to Greek refugees Many thousands of Greek 
refugees who found themselves in the countries 
to the north of Greece were victims of persecution 
by the Greek Government. In granting asylum 
to these refugees the neighbors of Greece bad, 
however, anted in accordance with well established 
and universally accepted principles of internation- 
al law. 

The representative of the U55 R_ stated that 
the conclusion was inescapable chat the Greek 
Government was guilty of the provocation of 
ftoatier incidents. The Greek Goveemnent, more- 
over, was conducting propaganda against the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Albania and Bulgaria. Through 
these policies it sought to divert atteodon (com 
the internal situation in Greece and to place the 
blame for the present sicuatioo upon its oorthem 
oei^bors. The attention given by the Commission 
CO the internal aSiiis of Greece was an admission 
that the frontier incidents could not be considered 
in isolation from that situation. It had a ditea in- 
fluence on relations between the Governments of 
Greece and of its northern neighbots. Greece was 
the only one of the liberated countries in which 
order had not yet been established and in which 
the interests of the majority of the people were 
ignored. Greece, the representative of the U.S.S R. 
stated, was the scene of a terrible struggle between 
democratic and governmental forces, the latter 
including collaborators, Fascists and terrorist bands. 
The representative of the US.SR. also charged 
that evidence had demonstrated that the Greek 
Government had instituted a policy of extermina- 
tion against the national minorities. 

The difficult internal situation in Greece, the 
representative of the US.SR. stated, and its 
worsening relations with its neighbors were to a 
large extent the result of foreign intervention in 
its internal affairs, as that intervenoon made 
it difficult to establish a political order corre- 
sponding to the interests of the majority of the 
people. The proposal to establish a further com- 
mission was not a means of improving Balkan 
relations, but an effort to create a curtain m hide 
foreign interference In the internal affairs of 


United Nations 

Greece. The outstanding questions between the 
Balkan countries could be settled by negodatloa 
withour a commission. 

Tlie delegation of die U3.S.R. was therefore 
unable to support the proposal to create a cota- 
mission. In particular the U5S.R. representarite 
criticized the proposals which aimed labelling 
future aas of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslam as 
threats to the peace, without stating precisely what 
those acts were. The Council was not able to 
give any commission the right to decide whether 
there was a threat to peace or breach of peace 
without considering the actual concrete situation. 

The Council discussed the Commhsiotis re- 
port and the United States and U.S.SB- proposals 
at Its l48th meeting on June 27, its 15fst^ meeting 
on July 1, its 152nd meeting on July 153rd 
meeting on July 8, its 156th meeting on July 11, 
and its 158th to l6lst meetings from July 15 to 
18 The general discussion, of which an outline 
is given below, was concluded at the l<5l$t meet- 
ing of the Counc J on July 18. 

Of the four countries directly intoKcd io the 
dispute, the representative of Greece stated dut 
the Commission's investigation had re^eal^ seri- 
ous violations of the Charter. The future of the 
United Nations and the prospects of iiit«Mtiot“ 
peace depended upon the determination 
which the members of the Council facS'd the issue 
and adopted adequate measures to restore peace. 
The recommendations of the Comibbsion, he 
thought, were good as far as they we^t. Greece 
favored their adoption and plcdg^ its^K to 
out its part in them fully and in good f^th. The 
adequacy of their recommendations, 
representative of Greece stated, was op™ to seri- 
ous doubr. 

The representative of ‘Albania stated ® 

majority conclusions of the Commission ffid ^ 
correspond to the facts revealed by the icquuy 
_ Charges made by the Greek Government against 
Albania were unfounded and constituted a provo- 
cation. Evidence submitted to the Commissi^ 
demonstrated that Greece was fomendo^ arin 
provocations along the Albanian frontier 
organizing war crim inals for use against Alban 
He stated that the evidence submitted to t 
Commission had further demonstrated that 
true cause of the civil war in Greeco was 
terroristic policy of the Greek G^vernm™ 
directed against members of the wardme resist 
ance movement, the persecution of all democrauc 
elements and the suppression of the democxa 
press and of national minorities As to 
posed commission, the representative of Alhani 
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considered that it violated the sovereignty of the 
countries concerned. He drew attention in par* 
ticular to the aggressive territorial ambitions of 
Greece in claiming a part of Albania's territory 
and to the faa that Greece still persisted in the 
view that it was in a state of war with Albania. 

The representative of Bulgaria stated that the 
conclusions of the Commission in regard to Bui* 
garia amounted to a vague assertion that Bulgaria, 
to a lesser degree than Yugoslavia, had assisted in 
actions against Greece. On the basis of the actual 
evidence, however, which had been submitted, it 
should have been found that Bulgaria was inno- 
cent and had in no way failed to observe its 
obligations under international law. The Commis- 
sion's recommendation that certain actions should 
be regarded as a threat to the peace was contrary 
to the Charter, unnecessary and even dangerous. 
It seemed to spring from an assumption that 
Greece’s northern neighbors were guilty. Most of 
the speakers had not even touched on the serious 
fact that the Commission bad based its conclu- 
sions on witnesses whom it had not beard and 
without due consideration of the arguments 
advanced by Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 
The Council had gone straight to the proposals 
of the report, as if the guilt of those countries had 
been established beyond doubt. Neither the 
Commission, nor the Council, however, had the 
right to assume that Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia would in the future commit acts whidi 
might be considered a threat to the peace. Even 
if occasional crossings of the frontier had taken 
place, they were a result of the disturbances exist- 
ing m Greece and were to be attributed to the 
faa that Greece was not in a position to guard her 
frontier. In any event, it should be noted that only 
six of eleven representatives had felt able to assert 
the responsibilities of Bulgarix 

The representative of Bulgaria opposed the 
establishment of a commission and considered that 
the United States draft resolution was not likely 
to provide a solution of the Greek problem. While 
under Chapter VII the Council could order meas- 
ures to be taken without the consent of the par- 
ties, imder Chapter VI the Council could merely 
make recommendations, which could be accepted 
or rejected by the parties concerned. The estab- 
lishment of the proposed commission was more 
than a recommendation and involved a decision 
imposed regardless of the parties’ consent. The 
proposed commission would put the states con- 
cerned under a kind of trusteeship. It would not 
only ascertain facts, but would resolve disputes, 
would have the right to demand reports from die 


four governments, to aoss frontiers without per- 
mission, to have direct access to goveinmems and 
to maintain observers along the frontier. 

In reply to the arguments raised by those who 
had tried to 'justify the limitations of sovereignty 
which die proposed commission would involve, he 
pointed out that Article 18 applied to "decisions” 
under Chapter VII and not to "recommendations” 
under Ciiapter VI. 

Tlic representative of Yugoslavia stated that die 
conclusions of the Commission were erroneous. 
Analyzing the evidence submitted in support of 
the assertion that Greek guerrillas were being sup- 
plied with arms in Yugoslavia, he concluded that 
It was unverified and insignificant, and that the 
Commission had shown a lack of logic and impar- 
tiality in basing important conclusions on such 
inadequate testimony. In drawing its conclusions 
the Commission, he declared, had chosen to rely 
on false witnesses and had refused to evaluate 
the evidence furnislied by responsible and trust- 
worthy organizations. The Commission had ig- 
nored the faa that civil war existed In Greece and 
all logical recommendations, sudi as withdraw’al of 
foreign troops from Greece, the establishment of 
a demoaatic regime and the normalization of con- 
ditions for national minorities had been omitted 
from die report. The new commission which it 
was propos^ to establish would, as could be 
judged from its predecessor, only aggravate the 
situation. The Security Council, acting under 
Chapter VI of the Charter, had no right to impose 
such a commission on the parties to a dispute 
against their will 

The representative of Belgium, replying to 
objections which had been raised against the 
Commission's report, stated that the recommen- 
dations made no distinction between the gov- 
ernments concerned and were addressed equally 
to all parties to the dispute, each being invited 
to order its conduct according to the same princi- 
ples and to submit to the same limitations. In 
answer to the argument that the establishment of 
a frontier conunission would limit the sovereign 
ri^t of the states concerned freely to setde their 
relations, he stated that according to well estab- 
lished practices and principles the ability to accept 
international limitations was one of the essential 
attributes of sovereignty. It could not be presumed 
within the framework of the United Nations that 
means of conciliation, pursuant to Chapter VI, 
would be ineffectual, as had been objeaed. The 
Commission's recommendations, the representative 
of Belgium considered, were of the kind which 
the Council should normally make tmder Chapter 
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VI of the Qurter. They spoke of Inquiry, medi* 
atjon, conciliation, good offices and procedures of 
adjustment and were addressed irapanialiy to all 
the states concerned. 

The representative of the United Kingdoni con- 
sidered that it was not surprising that the hl^y 
condensed summary of a large volume of evidence 
and counter evidence contained in the Cjommis- 
sion’s report had resulted in an element of con- 
fusion in the Qjuncil. The very object of sending 
a Commission to the spot had been that the 
Commission should sift and evaluate condiaing 
testimony. His Government had complete confi- 
dence in its representative on the Commission, 
and it was impossible for the Council to reopen 
the whole hearing in die absence of witnesses. It 
had been said that the conclusions had been 
endorsed by only six of the eleven members of 
the Commission. This was untrue, since eight 
membeis subscribed to the conclusions 
Eight members of the Commission had differed 
from the representatives of Poland and the 
U55.ll. in tlicir objection that the accusations 
were "without foundation" owing to the insuf- 
ficient and contradiaory evidence, and that the 
"civil war" and "abnormal internal political situa- 
tion" in Greece constituted the principal causes 
of Uie disorders in northern Greece. Those who 
emphasized the "state of civil war in Greece" gave 
the impression that they were seeking to justify 
interference, rather than to prove that it had not 
occurred. Concerning the allegations of "jingo- 
istic” propaganda by Greece, he seated tliat "jingo- 
ism" took the form of presenting territorbl daims 
in die proper form to the proper quarter. 

It appeared from die report, however, that all 
members of the Commission recognized that the 
existing siiuatioa «as unsatisfactory to die point 
of danger to the maintenance of International 
peace and security. Nine members of the Com- 
mission had made interesting and hopeful pro- 
posals tvhich had been summarized in the United 
States draft rcsolutioa Tlicsc proposals, the rep- 
resemathe of the United Kingdom considered, 
did not impute blame to any side, but were based 
on the admitted existence of a dangerous state 
of affairs. The representative of the U55.R- had 
objected (hat the Commission had no grounds for 
proposab which admitted the possibility of fur- 
ther frontier incidents. Events had shown, however, 
that it could not be assumed that there would be oo 
funher fromicr incidents. As to the objcaion 
concerning limitation of sovereign rights, rnany 
imttnationoi conventions, including the Charter 
feg. Articles 25 and limited national sov- 


ereignty. The representative of Poland had ob- 
jea^ ffiat the proposals were ineffectual and could 
prejudice the prestige of the United Nations 
However, the Council would not gain prestige by 
avoiding its plain duty. As to the argument con- 
cerning the absence of diplomatic relations, it 
was to be hoped that implementation of the Com- 
mission's recommendations would itself lead to 
the resumption of normal relations. The Council 
muse attempt to implement these proposals, so 
that disaster might be averted and a better order 
of co-operation between the four countries insti- 
tuted. 

Ibe representative of Brazil asserted that tb? 
criticism of the Commission's procedure and pro- 
posals was utwubstantiaced. Even if that aiticism 
were correa, however, there would still exist a 
dangerous situation imposing upon tlie CouncJ 
the duty of making its contribution to a solution. 
The Commission’s recommendations, he consid- 
ered, were part of a process of concilation and 
should be accepted as such by the states con- 
cerned. The recommendations did not detract 
from the sovereignty of these states and were 
capable of preventing new friction and gradually 
eliminating frontier disturbances. 

Hic U.S5.R. representative said tliac the rcconi’ 
mendations of the Commission majotity, legated 
in the United States draft resolution, contained a 
number of proposals which were in contradiction 
with the provisions of the Charter and violated the 
sovereiga rights of the states concerned. In the 
first place, neither the Commission nor the Coun- 
cil had authoiffty to assume tliat some future 
unknown action would constitute a tlueai to the 
peace. The cstablisliment of border observers on 
the territories of all four Balkan states was not 
justified by the actual situation on the frontier, 
and was contrary to the Qtarter. A proposal con- 
cerning die settlement of the problem of refugees 
suffered from die some defects. 

Tlierc were, however, some outstanding 
Icms requiting a scidemcnt between Greece aiw 
its northern neighbors. A solution for these pfob- 
Icms, the U5.S.R- represenrative asserted, was 
provided for in the U.SS.R. draft resolution 
the resolution proposed on July 8; see above)- 
TTits resolution provided for the wididravval 
foreign troops and military personnel from Greece 
and for die cstablbhmcnt of a commission to 
ensure that foreign economic help given to Grc^ 
was used solely for its economic rccomtructioo 
and not for military purposes. Oihcr import^' 
measures included in the resolution provided for 
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the conclusion of frontier conventions, for a solu- 
tion of the refugee problem and the question of 
minorities, and for die re-establishment of normal 
diplomatic relations between Greece and its north- 
ern neighbors. These measures were favored by 
the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia, but met with refusal on the part of the 
Greek Government. The Council, the U5.SJI- 
representative concluded, should support these 
measures; substantial agreement existed on them 
and their importance for the improvement of the 
situation could not be over-estimated. Referring 
to the jurisdiaion of the Council in this case, 
the representative of the U.S.SJI. stated that all 
decisions taken by the Councd in this matter 
would be in the nature of recommendations and 
would have nothing in common with the provi- 
sions of Article 25. 

The representative of Australia considered that 
the Commission’s report showed that the continu- 
ation of the situation in the Balkans would en- 
danger the maintenance of international peace 
and security. Under the Charter the Council had 
the duty to devise measures to rectify chat situa- 
tion. The Australian Government had given no 
instruaions to its representative on the Commis- 
sion, and the only duty of the latter had been to 
ascertain the facts in an impartial manner. There- 
fore it was a matter of serious concern to the 
Council that the representative of Yugoslavia 
should have alleged that the Commission's aim 
was to confuse the issue and to protect the Greek 
Government from the well-founded accusations of 
its neighbors, and that the report showed a lack 
of impartiality. 

The Commission had incorrealy described its 
summary of facts as "conclusions". The section in 
question comprised conclusions as to the facts, 
not conclusions on the facts. The views of the 
representatives of U S.S.R. and Poland were based 
not on facts but on evidence whidi they believed 
or disbelieved. In the opinion of his ddegation, 
those two representatives had approached the 
question with preconceived ideas. He expressed 
conhdence in tlie Commission’s objectivity and 
stated that his delegation accepted the Commis- 
sion’s proposals. Contrasting the nvo resolutions 
before the Council, he noted that the United 
States proposal laid no blame on any state, con- 
tained no charges or accusations and was an im- 
partial attempt to find a solution. Tlie USS.R. 
resolution, on the ocher hand, consisted of accu- 
sations and findings against Greece not based on 
facts or evidence. 

The representative of France expressed the 


view that the report showed the difEculties which 
had confronted the Commission of Investigation 
in evaluating conflicting testimony and consider- 
ing its authenticity and independence. If he was 
convimred that assistance had been given by the 
neighboring countries to Greek partisans, he based 
this conviction less on the testimony, which was 
rather thin in content, but on a priori^ reasoning 
founded on the mumal accusations concerning 
frontier Incidents. This conviction, however, com- 
pletely left open the question of the scale of 
assistance given to the partisans, and this assist- 
ance was only one of the elements of the diffi cult 
and complex situation. The Council, therefore, 
should not pronoimce judgment on past events, 
but provide a remedy for the future. He consid- 
ered It essential for the Council to set up some 
such organ as that proposed in the majority report. 
That organ should be equipped to assist the states 
aincerned in the implementation of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, which would make for 
normal relations, regularlze’frontiex relationships 
and setde the refugee questioa 

The repiesentative of China stated that his 
delegation, after a careful examination of the evi- 
dence, supported the majority conclusions of the 
Commission of Investigation. These, he stated, 
were praaical and constructive, because they were 
based on the undeniable fact chat relations be- 
tween the countries concerned were very strained. 
His delegation supported the proposals and the 
United States draft resolution as an earnest en- 
deavor to remedy the situation and to provide 
effective measures which did not infr inge upon 
the national sovereignty of the states concerned^ 
did not affect matters essentially within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of those countries and were in 
strict conformity with the spirit and letter of the 
Charter. 

Tlie representative of Colombia stated that a 
solution of the Greek problem should emphasize 
the need for future co-operation among the Bal- 
kan OTuntries, rather than the origin of their dis- 
pute. Although there was much contradictory 
evidence in the report, he considered diat it left 
no doubt that the continuance of the situation 
would be likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security Tlie Colombian 
delegation concurred with the Commission’s ma- 
jority proposals. He suggested, however, that the 
proposed new commission should delegate the 
task of border observation and should itself be 
more concerned with the arrangements contem- 
plated benveen Greece and its neiglibors. He 
ramidered that the Commission’s headquarters 
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iIwuM be csEobliilicd in a neutral countij-, prefer* 
ibly in Gcnc\a. 

Regarding ilic G)mmiision‘s headquarters, the 
representatue of die United States expressed the 
view that the presence in SaJomka of a 
representing the Security CouncU would be of 
great \aJue in deterring subsersise elements in 
dut region, mculating a spirit of caution in the 
Governments concerned and facilitating concilia- 
tioa 

llic representatue of Syria considered that die 
Commissions recommendations did not discrimi- 
lutc against, or assess the responsibility of, any of 
the countries concerned, and sliould therefore be 
accepted by those countries. He also favored 
aJ^..ou of .he Uu„cd Stater draft resofution 
Tltc rcptcacntat.rc of Poland considered thar 
t be contltistoni of the majority of tlie Commission 
slioucd a lacl: of factual analysis and critical 
caamination ol the evidence Tlic majorily of the 
&mmiisio„ had i«lf disposed of ilie mam 
ciiarj^f the Creek Gosernment that the northern 
iicishbors of Greece had been proiokmg froniicr 
mciucnis. It nas clear, he considered, that the dis* 
wbed Situation in Greece resulted from die 
mmrnal sttuatton H,s delcsaiion could not accept 
the cotidusions of the majority nor its rccommeS- 
!h.i Pf > commission, as 

if he tuili of Greece s nocthern neighbors, uhich 
M neter been eslablnlied. Tie Tcptestittatl^ 
“i d 'PM'Jttcd tint the situation in Greece 

“lie f^cell^ ^ '““"‘ion of demo, 

crane freedoms, including tlic fotmaiion of a iculy 

cptestnuiitc Greek Goictnmcnt, cessation of 
1C persecution of minorities and the complete 

-Iilidraual of all foreign .r„,p, andTS 

pcr«)nncl from Greece. muHory 

™ o lilt” V ‘’“^*"1’'' '““I-"- 

of II I. <S/ >30) submiiied amendments, most 
j nil, eh die ,ep,e»„,a,ise of .he Uni.ed siil 
^‘cptcd. A. a tesult of .he Councils discussion. 

i i 0*1^ Cohimhia uete also incotpotaied in 
( iccS/PV*rnt» rcsoluiion 

i iccVi.V. 1,0)* whidi follows: 

lU cumtemuc ol 




it ih. „7' ,j 

"t-d. I'rsr;- •h' 

tiatt « J.«;v 


a likely to ecdaaser the cuiatciuace of iaienunat 
peace and security. The Security Counal thctefo.-c is 
lowing; the proposals made by the majority of the m 
bers of the Commission of Investisation, 

’’Resolcej /bjt: 

I. The Secuntj Council recommersJj to the Got— 
ments of Greece, on the one hand, and Albania, 
and Yugoslavia on the other, to establish as soon as pa 
sible normal good-neighbourly relations, to abstain f.-u: 
all action, duea or indirea, which may be likely to m 
aeix or to mainain the tension and the unrest in ih 
border areas, and rigorously to refrain from any i-ppofi 
of elements in neighbouring countries aiming at the otO' 
thr<^ of the lawful Goveriunem of those counuics. 

•Giving support to armed bands formed in any tf iht 
four Suies concerned and crossing into the temtory d 
another Suw. or refusal by any one of the four Gowa- 
mcna in spite of the demands of the Sutes toncerwd ta 
take the necessary measures on ia own lerritory to Je- 
^ive such bands of any aid or proteaion. shaU be iruJ- 
M by the Governmena of Albania. Bulgaria. Greece aaJ 
Yugosl^ia as a threat to the peace within the mcaaifij 
of the Oiartcr of the United Xations. 

"2. The Security Council recommenJt that the Goiwa- 
roena of Albania. Bulgaria, Greece and YugoslavLi es- 
owish. as soon as possible, normal diplomatic relarioa 
among themselves. 

5. Tie Security Council recommends to ihe Govern- 
menu concerned that they enter into frontier conventioRj 
providing for efleaive machinery for the regulation aaJ 
control of iheir common frontiers, and for the panic 
settlement of frontier inaJena and disputes. 

•1. As the presence of refugees in any of the /ov.r 
osonoies a a disturbing factor, the Security Cbconl 
^mmenJs to the Governmena of Albanu, BulfatiJ, 
Greece and Yugoslavia that they 

( 1 ) Remove such refugees as far from the cowBiry 
from which they came as is praaiably pouible, 

••rav ibero in camps or otherwise. 

(3) Ta^e ciTcCTive measures to prevent their yar 
na^tion in any political or military aaiviry. 

, * 5f««rir/ Council recommends thai such camps he 
pla^ under the supervision of some inrcrnaticnal boJy 
authorued by the United Xations to undertake the task. 

Jn order to ensure that only genuine refugees ter..ifl 
lo their ^ntry of origin, repatriation shall not take 
except afi^er arrangements with the Government ci the 
”***kr^i »ftet notification to the co.mmiissoa 

«ubliihed under this resolution, or to the in:crRit.o.--d 

* eSecurisy Council recommends to the Coveta- 
menn of Greece on the one hand and Albania. Iluljcatia. 
at^ ^ugoshivu on ilie other, that they s'uJy tlic pfxt>- 
«btiuy of coneJuding agreements lot the voluniaty usnv 
cr ol mi^iijet. Until such agrcemcnii torve ir.M hate. 

»n ivtwuali belonging to a given minority in any ti the 
^ntries concer^ desiring to emigra-e. shtiuU l< g-’rs 
“ f’f ibe Government id die Suit la 
*s teside. Tlie arrangements he any iraiv/c'» 

wtvlcf this fwragraph sfwuU be su,-crviieJ hy the c-a> 
cvub.iiM uadet this resoLiioo. which 
a a ttgiuraiioo authotiry lor any terwjn detineg w 
emigrate. * 

The Security Gruncil. for the jvriwve cJ irsr..<>--iJ 
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normal conditions along the frontiers between Greece 
on the one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
on the other, and thereby assisting these countries in 
carrying out the recommendations of this resolution, es- 
tablishes a conamission as a subsidiary organ, 

"(a) The commission shall be composed of a rep- 
resentative* of each of the nations members of the Se- 
curity Council as they may be from time to time. 

"(b) The functions of the commission shall be 
those of conaliation and investigation: 

" ( 1 ) To use its good offices to assist the Govern- 
ments concerned in the negotiation and conclusion 
of the frontier conventions recommended under this 
resolution, 

"(2) To study and make recommendations to 
the Governments concerned with respect lo such 
additional bilateral agreements between them for the 
pacific settlement of disputes relating to frontier 
incidents or conditions on the frontier, as the com- 
mission considers desirable; 

"(3) To assist in the implementation of the 
recommendations made to the four Goveraments 
under this resolution with respect to refugees; to 
receive reports from the four Governments with 
respect to persons who may cross oe have crossed 
from the territory of any one of such countries to 
any of the others, to maintain a register for its con- 
fidential use of all such persons and to assist in the 
repatriation of those who wish to return to their 
homes, and in connexion with these funaions to 
act in concert with the appropriate agency of the 
United Nations, 

"(4) To assist the Goveraments concerned in the 
negotiation and conclusion of arrangements for the 
transfer of minorities recommended to such Govern- 
ments under this resolution, and in this connexion 
to supervise such uansfers and to act as a registration 
authority for any persons desiring to emigrate, 

■■ ( 5 ) To use its good offices for the settlement, by 
the means mentioned in Article 33 of the Charter, 
of 

"(a) Controversies arising from frontier vio- 
lations; 

"(b) Controversies directly connected with the 
application of the frontier conventions recom- 
mended to the four Governments under this reso- 
lution; 

"(c) Complaints regarding conditions on the 
border which may be brought to the anention of 
the commission by one Government against an- 
other. 

(6) In order to keep the Security Council in- 
formed the commission shall: 

" (a) Whenever it may deem it useful, investi- 
gate any alleged frontier violations; 

"(b) Investigate complaints by any of the 
Governments concerned with respect to condidons 
on the border whenever, in its opinion, these con- 
ditions are likely to lead to a deterioration of the 
Situadoo. 

"Its authority with respea to iovestigation shall 
be identical to that* vested in the CommU tiftii 
csublished under the resolution of the Security 
Council of 19 December 194d. 

"(c) The commission shall have its bead- 
quarters in Salonika. 

"(d) The commission shall be accredited, as 


an organ of the Security Counal, to the Govern- 
ments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia and shall have the right of direct access to 
them. The commission shall perform its tasks on 
either side of the border with the co-operadon of 
the officials and nauonals of the four Govern- 
ments concerned. 

"(e) The commission shall establish its own 
rules of procedure and methods of conduedog its 
business. 

"(f) The commission shall render regularly 
quarterly reports to the Security Council, or more 
frequently if it thinks fit. 

"(g) The commission shall have the staff nec- 
essary to perform its funaions and shall have 
authority to appoint suitable persons able to aa 
as border observers and to report on the observance 
of the frontier conventions recommended under 
this resolution, the state of the frontier area, and 
cognate matters. 

“(h) The commission shall commence its work 
as soon as practicable after 1 September 1947. It 
shall remain in existence until 31 August 1949. 
The establishment of the commission in Salonika 
will put an end to the Commission of Investigation 
established by the resolution of the Council of 19 
December 1946 and to the Subsidiary Group 
thereof, established by the resoludon of 18 April 
1947. 

*7. The Security Council, conscious of the gravity 
of the situation, appeals to the Goveraments of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia, calling upon 
them by their loyal co-operation in the measures pro- 
posed above to contribute to the extent of their ability 
to the re-establishmcnt of peaceful conditions in the 
area concerned " 

After completing its paragraph by paragraph 
examination of the Umt^ States draft resolution, 
the Council, at its l69th meeting on July 29, 1947, 
reverted to the question of the Commission's 
membership (see paragraph 6(a) of the revised 
United States draft resolution), which had been 
the subject of previous discussion in the course 
of the Ciiunijil’s consideration of the United 
States resolution. A number of suggestions had 
been advanced in this cormeccion. 

The representative of France had proposed 
that the commission should be composed of the 
SIX non-permanent members of the Security 
Council and a neutral country like Sweden as a 
seventh member. The representatives of Australia 
and Belgium favored a commission composed of 
the six noQ-permaneot members of the Security 
Council. A small er commission, they considered, 
could more effectively perform its functions of 
mediation and conciliation. The representative of 
Colombia suggested a commission composed of 
seven members, three permanent and four non- 
permanent members of the Security Council, 
which commission, in spice of its smaller size, 
would represent the will of the entire Council. The 
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represeatative of Syria recalled that the report of 
the Commission of Investigation contained a pro- 
posal for the appointment of a single commis- 
sioner, and he thought that this solution might be 
preferable to others. 

The representative of the United States empha- 
sized that a body representing the entire Council 
would have much greater moral and legal weight. 
In a commission differences were likely to 
become sharper. The representatives of the United 
Kingdom, Brazil and China also thought that an 
eleven-member commission composed of govern- 
mental representatives would be preferable. 

No formal amendment to paragraph 3(a) of 
the United States draft resolution (see paragraph 
6(a) of the revised resolution) defining tlie com- 
mission’s membership was submitted, and the 
Council therefore voted only on the original 
United States text which was adopted by 7 votes 
in favor, with 4 abstentions, at the 170th meeting 
of the Council on July 29, when the United 
States draft resolution was put to the voce para- 
graph by paragraph. 

After the adoption of the separate paragraphs, 
the United States draft resolution as a whole 
was put to the vote The result was 9 votes in 
favor and 2 voces against (Poland, U.S.S.R.). As 
one of the negative votes was cast by a permanent 
member of the Council, the resolution was not 
adopted. 

The Council continued its consideration of the 
Greek question at its 174th meeting- on August 
4, 1947. At that meeting the representative of 
the U.SS.R. stated that his draft resolution was 
intended to remove the causes of the existing 
situation in Greece and improve the strain^ rela- 
tions between Greece and its neighbors. It pro- 
vided for the withdrawal of foreign troops and 
military personnel from Greece, and for the estab- 
lishment of a commission that would ensure that 
foreign economic help given to Greece was used 
solely for its economic reconstruction and not for 
military purposes. Some members of the Council, 

• however, especially the representative of the 
United States, seemed to overlook the necessity 
for these recommendations. Other important 
measures included in the proposal aimed at the 
normalization of relations between Greece and 
its neighbors, and provided for the conclusion of 
frontier conventions, for solution of the refugee 
problem and the question of minorities and for the 
re-establishment of normal diplomatic relations, 
all of which were favored by the Governments of 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia but met widt 
refusal on die part of the Greek Government. The 


Council, he concluded, should support these 
measures, on which substantial agreement existed 
and the importance of which for the improvement 
of the situation could not be over-estimated. 

The representatives of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia supported the U.S S.R. draft resolution 
as likely to bring a solution of the problem. 

On being put to the vote the UBi.R. draft 
resolution received 2 votes in favor (Poland, 
U.SB.R.) and 9 against, and was, therefore, not 
adopted. 

e . Greek Request tor Action under 

Chapter VII of the Charter 

By letter of July 31 (S/451) from the Poieiga 
Minister of Greece to the Acting Sectetaty-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, the Greek Government 
asserted that the presently existing threat to world 
peace had become so serious that enforcement^ 
action under Chapter VII of the Charter was 
urgently required. 'The letter, after referring to a 
previous communication from the Greek Govern- 
ment (S/389) of June 26, m which the state of 
affairs in the Balkans had been desaibed by 
Greece as "a definite and existing threat to^ tbe 
peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression , 
asserted that since that time the peace had been 
further threatened and broken by additional acts 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, the l«ter 
charged, had continued their concened activities 
of sending aimed bands across the border of 
Greece in continuation of the attempt to over- 
throw the duly elected government and to 
up a minority dictatorship responsive to alien 
oontcoL Referring to the vote at the X70tb ^ 
ing of the Council on July 29 on the United 
States draft resolution, the Greek Government 
expressed the view that the aas of aggression 
and defiance on the part of Greece’s northern 
neighbors had been encouraged by a meinber 0 
the Security Council which had used its speaw 
voting privileges in the Council to condone an 
protect violations of the Charter. Greece theiefote 
requested that the Council first determine dwt 
there existed a threat to the peace, breach of die 
peace or act of aggression within the mesUiing 0 
Article 39 of the Charter; and then take immediate 
provisional measures under Article 40 calliog up* 
on the parties to cease their attacks and comp^ 
with their obligations under the Charter. 

The permanent representative of Greece m 
forwarding this letter to the. Acting Secreta^* 
General of the United Nations requested that the 
Council take up consideration of this, as well as 
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the previous Greek communication (S/389) rc* 
ferred to above, immediately following action 
on the U.SS.IL resolutioa 

/. Polish Draft IlEsoLUTioN 
After the defeat of the draft resolutions sub- 
mitted by the United States and the the 

representative of Poland submitted the following 
draft resolution (S/464) : 

'Titf Security Council 

"Haviof: iccciveU and cotuidereJ the report of the 
Commission of Inscsu^iion esubitshed b? die icsoluiion 
of the Counul dated 19 December 1916 
"ResoUet tbat: 

”1. The Security Council recommend to the Govcio- 
meots of Greece, on one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia, on ilie otlicr, to do their ucmosi to 
establish normal good-neighbourly relations. Should 
subjects of complaint arise, these should be referred 
either through diplomatic dianncls to |iic Governments 
concerned, or should this resource fail, to the appro- 
priate organs of the United Nations. 

"2 The Security Council recommend tlut diplo- 
matic relations should be established bec«ccn Greece 
on one hand, and Albania and Bulgaria on the other, 
and that diplomatic relations bei«een Greece and 
Yugoslavia should be normalucd. 

"3- The Security Council recommend that tl»e Gov- 
ernments of Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavu 
renew old oc enter into new bilateral ftomier conven- 
tions providing for a settlement of frontier incidents. 
These convenuons may provide for bilateral frontier 
commusioos. 

"4. The Security Council recommend that tlic Cov- 
ermnenc of Greece on one lund and the Governments 
of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on ihe otlicr 
settle the problem of refugees in the spirit of mutual 
undersunding and friendly relations amuog those 
countries." 

The representative of Poland explained that his 
draft resolution consisted only of the points whicli 
had been included in both the United States and 
U.S.S.R. draft resolutions and had received die 
general approval of ilic Council. Tlic Council 
should therefore be able to reach a unanimous 
decision on the Polish proposal, despite its obvious 
shortcomings; the moral and political force of this 
proposal would compensate for some of its omis- 
sions and might lead to a solution of the problem. 

The representative of Bulgaria supported die 
Polish proposal as being in iiatmony with die 
spirit of the Charter, whidi encouraged the panics 
to the dispute to reach a friendly agreement among 
themselves. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
opposed the Polish draft resolution as completely 
ineffective and contrary to the ffndings contained 
in the Commission’s report. 

The representative of the United States objected 
to the Polish proposal as harmful and ineffective. 


It ignored completely, he considered, the report 
of the Commission of Investigation and the dan- 
gerous situation in the Balkans. 

When the PoHsii resolution was put to the vote 
at the I77th meeting of die Council on August 6, 
it was rejected by 2 votes in favor (Poland, 
U.S.S.R.) to 0 against, with 9 abstentions. 

g. USTADLISHAIENTOF aSuD-CoMMITTEE 

Also at the Ckiuncd's 177di meeting, the rep- 
resentative of Colombia proposed (he establish- 
ment of a sub-committee to attempt to find a 
solution acceptable to all. Tlic Colombian repre- 
sentative stressed die importance of conciliation 
and compromise and insisted that a further at- 
tempt should be made to find a practical solution 
to the Greek problem. He also submitted a 
draft resolution (S/472) for die consideration of 
die sub-committcc uhidi, he stated, avoided ap- 
portioning blame to any of the parties to the 
dbpute and called upon the parties to abstain from 
any action which would aggravate die situation. 
Like the United States draft resolution, the Co- 
lombian draft resolution provided for die estab- 
lishment of a commission and recommended 
measures for the purpose of restoring normal con- 
ditions along die frontiers between Greece on die 
one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
on the other. 

Tlie Council adopted the proposal for the es- 
tablishment of a sub-committcc by a vote of 10 
in favor, with 1 abstention (U.S5.R.), after hav- 
ing adopted a United Kingdom amendment set- 
ting a time-limit within which the sub-committee 
should report its conclusions to the Council. 

• Tlie text of the resolution (S/P.V.177,pp 4l 
and 6l)“ adoptcd’by the Security Council follows: 

"The Security Council resohet 

"To appoint a sub-coznmiuce of the rcprevencacives of 
(he delegations which have submitted proposals on the 
Creek Question and amendments thereto, m order to as- 
ecmin the posstblUiy of foimubiing a new diaft icsolu- 
iion which the sub-commtiicc can recommend for the 
approval of the Counul. The sub<ommitice is requested 
to report its conclusions to the Security Council on 11 
August.” 

Accordingly, the sub-committee was composed 
of the representatives of Australia, Colombia, 
France, the U.S5.R., the United Kingdom and 
die United States. 

After havitig met twice, the sub-committee re- 
ported at the 180th meeting of the Council on 
August 12, 1947, iliat it was unable to make any 
proposals. Tlie representative of Colombia de- 

*Sce Security Council, Official Records. Second Year. 
No. 71. pp. 1801 and 1806. 
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dared his intention of withdrawing his draft reso- 
lution (S/472) because in the light of the sub- 
committee's failure to reach agreement he thought 
that its consideration would no longer serve a 
useful purpose. The Australian resolution 
(S/471, see below) therefore rema'med before 
the GjuncU for consideration, 

b. Australian and United States Draft 
Resolutions 

( 1 ) Submissioa of the Draft Resolutions 
At the 177th meeting of the Council, on August 
6, the representative of Australia submitted the 
following draft resolution (S/471) calling for 
action by the Council under Chapter Vlf of the 
Charter 

"The Security Counat, 

'’Having received and considered the report of the Com' 
mhsioo oi Investigation established by the tesolution o! 
the Council dated 19 December 1944, 

"1. Determines that the situation on the northern 
borders of Greece constitutes a threat to the peace under 
Article 39 of the Charter of the United Nanoos; 

"2. Calls upon the parties involved, namely Greece, 
Albania, Yugoslavia and Qutgaiia, to cease ait acts of 
provocation; 

"3. Directs, in accordance with Article 40 of the 
Charter of the Uaiced Macions, that Greece on the 
one hand, and Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria on 
the ocher hand, should at once enter into direct ne^ 
tiacion in an endeavour to relieve the tension at present 
existing and with a view to the resumption of normal 
and peaceful diplomatic relations, 

"4 Calls upon the Governments concerned to re- 
port before 6 September 1947 the steps uken to give 
effect to this resolution. 

“To ensure that this decision is pur into effect there 
shall be appointed observers with the duty of reporting 
direct CO the Securiry Council/' 

The represeatative of Ausualia urged that the 
Council, confronted with its present deadlock, 
must not declare itself impotent to solve the 
Greek question. All members of the Council, in- 
cluding the U.SS.R., had akeady agreed, either 
directly or by implication, tliat the existing situa- 
tion in the Balkans was a threat to the peace. Con- 
sequently the Council should determine, under 
Article 39, the existence of a threat to the peace 
and then call upon all parties to comply with 
certain provisional measures leading to the remov- 
al of the threat. 'The Australian draft resolution 
involved no condemnation of any party and no 
implication of guilt. It would be biiding on the 
parties and any violation of it would compel the 
Council to cake furtlier measures. 

The representative of the United States sup- 
ported the Australian draft resolution. He sub- 
mitted two amendments (S/471/Add.l) to the 


draft resolution, which the representative of Aus- 
tralia subsequently accepted. Tlte amendmeats 
read as follows: 

"I. To be added at the eod of paiagraph oambei V. 
*aod frontier violauons along the borders of Greece oa the 
ooe haetd and YugQvUvia, Oulgacia. and .Albania on die 

other.' 

"2. To be added at the end of paragraph luunbet 4. 
'Peodiag the appoinunent of such observers by the Coiui- 
dl and their arrival on the spot, the Subsidiary Group 
of (he Investigating Commission is diteaed to repent 
to the Council regarding the compliance of the patties 
with this decision/ '' 

'The representative of the United States consid- 
ered that the action of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia in supporting rbe guerrilla warfaie 
waged against the Greek Government constituted 
a threat to the independence and territorial integ- 
rity of Greece, Tlie further deterioration of the 
situation and the new request of the Greek Gov- 
ernment, he stated, obligated the Osuncil to seek 
positive measures, now diat it had failed because 
of the use of the "veto" to solve the Greek question 
by the processes of pacific settlement Even if 
new measures were to be prevented by another 
''veto'', the Council would still have the duty of 
demonstrating its determination to prevent aggres- 
sion. Such an attitude would provide a founda- 
tion for effeaive future action by the General 
Assembly under the Charter. 'The United States 
delegation would submit a new draft resolution 
(S/486), if the Australian draft resolution was 
not adopted. 

This new draft resolution (S/486) was submit- 
ted by the United States, on August 12, 1947, for 
the consideration of the Otuncil. It tead os 
follows: 

'The Security Council, . 

"Having considered ihc lepoit of the ComfluMioa o 
iovesdgsuoa established by fesolutioa of the Cbtinal o 
19 December 1946, and having considered the ituoicu- 
noa supplied by the Subsidiary Group of the 
of lovesttgacioo and the oral and written statetneots 
to the Council by Albania, Bulgaria, Greece aad Yugo- 

"Finds that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavk have 
given assistance and support to the gueinllas fightiflg 
against the Greek Governmeot and have continued ra 
so subsequent to the period coveted by the report of 
Commission of Investigation, , 

"Determines that such assistance and support to _ 
guerrillas by Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
tut« a threat to the peace within the meaning of Chap- 
ter VII of the Charter: 

"Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to 
and desist from rendering any further assistance or sv^ 
pm ia any lorca lo the guecsillas hghtlDg against 
Greek Government; 

’'Directs the Subsidiary Group to report to the Secut'H' 
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Council on the coinplunce of Albonu, Dutgam and 
YugcaUvu with this otier, 

"C<ai!i upon Albama, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to co- 
operate with Greece la the settlement of their disputes 
bf peaceful means and to keep the Security CouQcU in- 
formed of the progress of the settlement; 

"Tbt Securilj Council remains seized of the cjucstloa 
and will take such further action in connexion with the 
enforcement of its order and the settlement of the dispute 
as may from time to time be necessary.** 

The representative of Colombia proposed that 
the Australian proposal be submitted first to the 
sub-committee which had been established earlier 
during die Council's 177th meeting (see above). 
He suggested that all proposals should be cicam- 
ined first by the sub-committee, and, if it reached 
agreement, a new draft resolution should be pre- 
pared, and should base precedence in the CouncU. 

Tlie President accepted the procedure suggested 
by the Colombian representative and added that 
since the Australian resolution introduced the 
question of Article 39, die letter from the Greek 
representatise (S/451) was now before the 
Council Tlic discussion continued at the I78th 
meeting of the Council on August 7. 

(2) Diseusiion of Litter from Creek RtpretenUthe 

The representative of Greece recalled that the 
Greek Government in its letter of June 16, 19-17 
(S/389), had already requested the Council to 
determine that the present state of affairs con- 
stituted a threat to the peace. A majority of the 
Council members, having concluded consideratioa 
of die Commission's report, wished to establish 
a commission which would assist the parties in 
the solution of this question. The "seto" of the 
representative of the U.S.S.11. had prevented the 
Council from adopting this decisiotL The present 
request of the Greek Government to the ^uncH 
for action under Chapter VII of the Charter was 
intended to overcome the obstacles to action by 
the Council under Chapter VL The repeated acts 
of arming bands and sending them across bor- 
'dets had been recognized by the majority of the 
Commission and by nine members of the Security 
Council as an aaion which constituted a threat 
to the peace within the meaning of Article 39 of 
the Charter. Once the Council had determined 
that a threat to the peace existed, it should con- 
sider what measures it should adopt in order to 
maintain International peace and security. 

The representative of Yugoslavia said that it 
was for the Greek Government to prove that the 
situation in the Balkans had changed compietefy 
since a vote was taken on the United States draft 
resolution, and that a threat to the peace did in 
fact exist. The attitude of the majority of the 


Council and of the Commission, he charged, 
cnoiuragcd the Greek Government to pursue its 
present taaics. It persisted in making new de- 
mands whldi were out of all proportion to the 
facts. Now, an artificial attempt was being made 
to define the situation in Greece as a threat to the 
peace. This method was employed in order to 
justify the military and political interference of 
the United States in tlie internal affairs of Greece 
and CO sliifc the responsibility for the civil war to 
Greece's northern neighbors. 

The representative of Dulgaria considered that 
the necessary facts were lacking for a determina- 
tion by the Council of the existence of a threat 
to the peace. Even the recommendations of the 
majority of the Commission, which w'crc un- 
founded. did not go be)*ood the provisions of 
Chapter VI of the Qiartcr. 

T^e representative of Albania observed Uiac for 
a long period, the Greek Government had been 
accusing its neighbors of committing various acts 
of aggression, and when these accusations bad 
been found untrue, it proceeded to make new 
ones. In supporting its new charge the Greek 
Government brouglu to the attention of die 
Council new incidents of a recent date allegedly 
confirmed by the Subsidiary Group of the Com- 
mission of Investigation.**^ 

(3) Dhcuiiiouof AuitreJUn ind United Sutet 
Draft Keiolutioiu 

Speaking at the 183rd meeting of the Council 
on August 14, the representative of the U5B.R. 
stated that the new United States draft resolution 
(S/486), which fully supported the Greek de- 
mand. was totally unacceptable. Two weeks ago, 
he stated, the representative of the United States 
had based his proposals on Chapter VI of the 
Charter and had attempted to prove that they did 
not involve any judgment as to guilt of the par- 
ties, or that the situation in Greece constituted a 
threat to the peace, but in the new United States 
resolution an attempt was being made to prove the 
opposite. Such an attitude could result only in 
further deterioration of the political atmosphere 
in and outside the Council 

The Australian draft resolution, the represent- 
ative of the U.S.S.R. considered, did not differ in 
essence from the second United States proposal 
and involved the use of Article 40 of the Charter, 
although the Council had not determined the 
exutence ofi a threat to the peace. The Australian 
drafe resolution also proposed the appointment 

*Y^ncefaJDg the establishment of the Subsidiary Group, 
see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 363-64. 
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of border obserr-ers, which was contrary to the 
sovereignty of the states concerned 
The representative of Albania said that despite 
the common knowledge that the United States 
was interfering in the internal affairs of Greece, 
an attempt was being made to prove that the 
northern neighbors of Greece were responsible 
for the existing simation there. The Australian 
and the new United States proposals were un- 
acceptable because no simation existed which 
could justify the adoption of measures under 
Chapter VII of the Charter. 

Tlie representative of Poland considered the 
Australian resolution entirely unacceptable and 
stated that during the several months of dis- 
cussion no member of the Council had previously 
attempted to define the situation in the RaH->4 
as a threat to the peace TTie present United States 
resolution, he stated further, encouraged the un- 
democratic policy of the Greek Government. The 
Greek Gosamoeot wbich was not uKerested in 
the msmtenance of peace or in the reconstruction 
of Its muntry, was soliettins foreign military in. 
tei^ntion m order to maintain itself m power 
The represenrative of Yugoslavia scared that 

° 1 *' “3 the United 

Slates draft resoluuons was to eiercise pressure 
on the ^uncli and the counties direeSr^! 

^ferred ro the General Assembly, thus by. 
w^fbe I ‘“Pa " ““5Ur« 

adude the Security Council and .he Generid 
unSmke rti ''''*’ 1 . '“‘lateral action would 

retried Srr'T ho 

regretted the faa that certain delegations found 

t UKessary m abuse hU Govtunment He^ccS 
the Ausitahan draft resolution, although the Unhed 
Sta^ proposal would, in his view, 

a a '-“P '"'“P “ 0 “ "O' iusfly” ch 

t.;^&s"rdd“tn,“w«S’S 

ro™y pi'*?*ro opporrionlng bW 

dogJ^rre’eotS “ Si.7 


possible because of the use of the "veto'. I 
would support the United States proposal 
order ro make it clear who should be blami 
for the present simatioa 
At the I88th meeting of the Council c 
August 19 the Australian draft re^iolution 1 
amended by the United States (S/471/Addl 
and the United States draft resolution (S/4S') 
were put to the vote Both received 9 votes i 
favor and 2 against (Poland, U.S.SJL). Since i 
each case one of the votes was cast by a pennanea 
member the resolutions were not adopted. 

t . Question of the Existence of the 
Commission of Investigation 
After the voting on the Australian and Unitec 
States draft resolutions the President declared 
that since the Council was unable to read 
agreement or to adopt a resolution, no further 
meetings on the subject would be held unless 
requested by any member of the Council He 
considered that all elements of inquiry remaioed in 
force and that the Commission of Investigatioa 
and its Subsidiary Group would continue to 
^metion until a new decision was taken by the 
Council 

Tlie representative of the U.S5.R. stated that 
the Commission of Investigation and its Sub- 
sidiary Group, having exhausted their should 
be considered non-odstent. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
said that these two bodies could be tetmiaaced 
only by an affirmative decision of the Coundl 
The representive of Poland recalled that, when 
the Subsidiary Group had been established, a 
defimte statement had been made by the United 
States representative to the effect that the Sub- 
sidiary Group would cease to exist automatically 
when the Council had received a report from the 
Commission. 

representative of the United States replied 
previous statement had been made in the ' 
anticipation that the Council, upon receipt of 
the Commission’s report, would decide on a 
defimte course of action. Since, however, the 
Council was unable to take any action on the 
report, he concurred with the President's state- 
ment that the Commission and the Subsld’ary 
Group should remain in existence until the Coun- 
cil made a new decision. 

/. Removal of the Geeek Question fbo.'I 
THE Agenda of the Security Counol 
By letter of September 11, 1947 (S/550), 
the representative of the United States tq the 
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United Nations requested that the Greek question 
be placed on the provisional agenda of the next 
meeting of the Security Council. The question 
was accordingly placed on the agenda of the 
202nd meeting of the Council on September 
15, 1947. 

At thaPmeeting die representative of die United 
States declared that since the Greek question had 
been placed on the agenda of the General As- 
sembly^^ the Council should assist the Assembly 
and allow it full consideration of this question 
by making an appropriate request to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in accordance with Article 12 of 
the Charter. This procedure would permit the 
Subsidiary Group to function in the area without 
interruption. To that end, he proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution (S/552). 

"The Security Council, pursuant to Article 12 of the 
Charter, 

"(a) Requeits the General Assembly to consider the 
dispute between Greece on the one hand, and’ Albania, 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria on the ocher, and to make any 
recommendations with regard to that dispute which it 
deems appropriate under the circumstances; 

"(b) Instruct: the Seaecary-General to place all re- 
cords and documents in the case at the disposal of the 
General Assembly." 

The representative of Yugoslavia did not con- 
sider the question raised by the representative 
of the United States to be one of procedure, 
since the adoption of this proposal would prejudice 
the role of the Security Council in preserving 
uvteraatsooaL peace security. 

The representative of Australia considered that 
the question before the Council had nothing to 
do with the merits of the Greek dispute and was 
limited to the simple procedural issue of granting 
the General Assembly full freedom of discussion 
of the Greek question. The Council would still 
be seized of the dispute and the Subsidiary Group 
would continue to function. 

The representative of Brazil stated that the 
United States proposal in no way affected the 
primary responsibility of the Council and should 
be regarded as purely procedural. 

The President considered the United States 
proposal to be one of substance. Speaking as 
the representative of the U.SB.R., he said that 
the Council was unable to reach a solution of 
this question because of the interference of cenain 
states in the internal affairs of Greece. Removal 
of this question from the Council’s agenda would 
amount to an admission that the Council was 
unable to solve it. The Greek question, however, 
could be solved if all members were guided in 


their actions by the interests of the United Nations 
as a whole. 

The representative of the United States said that 
die competence and the authority of the Council 
would not be affected if the General Assembly 
were asked to co-operate in the solution of this 
problem. 

The representative of Poland considered that 
the Unit^ States proposal would compel the 
Securi^ Council to relinquish its responsibilities 
with regard to this question. He considered the 
question one of substance, since it involved the 
jurisdiction of two organs of the United Nations. 

The representative of Bulgaria stated that the 
proposal would amount to an admission of the 
Council's impotence. The basis for a solution 
still existed, if the Council would make a thorough 
and objective study of the Commission’s report 

The representative of Yugoslavia considered that 
the Council would be precluded, for a period of 
at least two months, from discussing the Greek 
question, whereas the situation was such that it 
required a decision and solution by die Council. 

The representative of France could not see any 
contradiaion in the fact that the General Assembly 
and the Security Council would be seized of the 
Greek question simultaneously. Such a procedure 
might produce closer co-ordination in the work 
of the* two organs. Should a need arise for action 
by the Council, tlie General Assembly would hold 
the matter in abeyance. 

The representative of Syria stated that the 
United States proposal would petenit the Gen- 
eral Assembly, if it so desired, to make recom- 
mendations to the Security Council on this matter 

The representative of Albania stated that the 
Council should once again try to find a solution 
to this problem. There was no reason why it 
should abandon its work and refer it to tlie 
General Assembly. 

When the United States resolution was put 
to the vote it received 9 votes in favor and 2 
a^inst (Poland, UB.S.R.). 

The President considering the United States 
proposal to be one of substance, ruled that the reso- 
lution was rejeaed, one of the permanent members 
of the Council having voted against it. 

The representative of the United States disagreed 
with the President’s ruling and requested the 
submission of the matter to the Council for a 
decision. 

The Presidenr therefore put the question to 
the vote as to whether the United States proposal 
was procedural. The result of the vote was 9 

“Seepp. 63-(>4. 
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in favor and 2 against (Poland, U.SS.R.). The 
President declared that the proposal was rejected 
since one of the permanent members had voted 
against ir. 

The representative of the United States said th« 
the President had been within his technical tight 
in deciding that this matter was not a question 
of procedure. He objected, however, to the use 
by the representative of the USSR, of his power 
in this case. He stibmitted a draft resolution 
(S/555) which, he stated, was definitely one of 
procedure, but which would necessitate the termi- 
nation of the Subsidiary Group of the Oimmission 
of Investigation 

"Tie SecuTtiy Council 

"(a) Resolves that the dispute between Greece on the 
one hand, and Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria on the 
other, be wken off the list of matters of which the Coun- 
cil is seized, and 

"(b) Requests that the Seaetary-General be instructed 
to place all records and documents in the case at the dis- 
posal of the General Assembly." 

The new United States draft resolution re- 
ceived 9 vote? in favor and 2 against (Poland, 
USSR.). 

The President declared that the cesolutioa bad 
been adopted and that the Greek question had 
accordingly been removed from the agenda of 
the Security Council. 

2 . The Free Territory of Trieste 

a. Appointment of a Governor 

At its 91st meeting, on January 10, 1947, the 
Security Council approved the Instrument for the 
Provisional Regime of the Free Territory of 
Trieste and the Permanent Statute for the Free 
Territory of Trieste, and accepted the responsibili- 
ties devolving upon it under these documents, 
which had been submitted to the Security Coimcil 
by the Council of Foreign Ministers (S/224 and 
Rev.l).'2 

The representative of the United Kingdom, 
in a letter dated June 13, 1947 (S/374), requested 
that the Security Council consider the question 
of the appointment of a Governor for the Free 
Territory of Trieste, in accordance with article 11, 
paragraph 1, of the Permanent Statute. The 
Security Council, after having discussed the matter 
at the 143rd meeting, decided, at the I55th meet- 
ing on July 10, to establish a sub<ommittee com- 
posed of the representatives of Ausualla, Colombia 
and Poland to collect additional information about 
candidates already suggested as well as about other 


possible candidates and to report to the Secuiity 
CouociL 

The sub-committee, on September 10, sub- 
mitted a report to the Security Council containing 
information on the candidates who had been pro- 
posed up to that date and recommending certain 
of these names for the consideration of the Council 
An additional candidate was later proposed by the 
representative of China, 

The Security Council, at its 203rd meeting on 
September 24, considered the report of the sub- 
oimtnictee, following a request (S/560) by the 
representative of Australia that the Council should 
f ulfil its responsibility to appoint a Governor to 
assume office in the Free Territory at the earliest 
possible moment after the coming into force of the 
Peace Treaty with Italy. After a discussion, the 
Council decided to ask its permanent roembers 
to hold an informal consultation on the subject. 

The Security Council, at the 223rd meeting, on 
December 18, 1947, heard a report on the results 
of the informal consultation of the permanent 
members, which indicated that no agreement 
had been reached. Resuming its consideration 
of the matter, the Council decided to request the 
Governmems of Yugoslavia and Italy to consult 
with each other m an effort to agree on a candi- 
date for Governor of the Free Territory of Trieste 
and to report to the Council nor later than Janu- 
ary 5, 1948. 

The Italian observer to the United Nations in 
letters dated January 12 and 15, 1948 (S/644 
and S/647), and addressed to the Secretary- 
General, informed the latter that direct convetsa- 
tiotis between the Governments of Italy and 
Yugoslavia had not achieved any practical results. 

TTie permanent representative of Yugoslavia, m 
a letter dated January 15, 1948 (S/646) to the 
Secretary-General, transmitted a reply from his 
Government stating that the effort of the Gov- 
ernment of Yugoslavia to achieve agreement with 
the Government of Italy on the selection of a 
Governor for the Free Territory of Trieste had met 
with no success. 

“nie Security Council, at the 233rd meeting, 
on January 23, 1948, discussed the replies fiot^ 
the Governments of Italy and Yugoslavia to the 
Security Council’s request of December 19, 1947- 

The representative of the U.SS.R. sugge^'^d 
that the members of the Council should express 
thei r opinion about the new names put forward 
in the letters from the Governments of Italy and 

'Tor details, see Yearbook of the Uni/eJ NatiovSi 
1946-47, pp. 381-92. 
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Yugoslavia. He said he considered fa\orably cer- 
tain names contained therein. 

Some permanent members of the Council, 
however, declared that they were not yet in a 
position to discuss these new names. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said he was 
prepared to engage in consultations on this matter 
at any time. 

The Council decided, at the suggestion of the 
representative of Syria, to request the permanent 
members to hold another consultation on the 
matter. The proposed consultation of the perma- 
nent members did not rake place. 

The Security Council, at the 265th meeting on 
Afarch 9, 194S, resumed its consideration of the 
question. After some discussion, the Council 
agreed to postpone its consideration, and to take 
up the question again at the request of any mem- 
ber of the Council 

tb. Yugoslav Charges OF Violation OF 
Italian Peace Treaty 

In a note (S/927), dated July 28, 1948, and 
addressed to the President of the Security Council, 
the Government of the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia charged that the Governments of 
the United States and of the United Kingdom, 
through the Allied Military Command in Trieste, 
were violating clauses of the Peace Treaty with 
Italy bearing on the Free Territory of Trieste and 
were jeopardiaing the independence of the Terri- 
tory. 

* Specifically, the Yugoslav note declared that a 
secies of hnancial, economic and postal agree- 
ments entered into on March 9 and May 6, 1S>48, 
between the Allied Military Command and the 
Government of Italy, did, in effect, wipe out the 
monetary frontier between the Free Territory and 
Italy; place the Territory, from a monetary point 
of view, under the sovereignty of Italy; and sub- 
ordinate the Anglo-American Zone of Trieste 
to Italy as regards foreign trade, thus handing over 
to Italy control of the most important foreign 
relations of that rone. Furthermore, the Yugoslav 
note charged, the Allied Military Command by 
its day-to-day decisions was preparing the way 
for the- incorporation of Trieste into Italy, for 
example, by proclaiming June 2, the anniversary 
of the founding of the Italian Republic, as an 
official holiday of Trieste. 

AU these matters, the Yugoslav note stated, 
were in clear violauon of the Italian Peace Treaty 
and of the integrity of the Free Territory of Trieste 
and were part of a plan of the United States and 
United Kingdom Governments "to impose on 


the Security Council, as well as on the states 
which signed the Peace Treaty with Italy, the 
fait accompli of the incorporation of the Anglo- 
American Zone of die Free Territory of Tciesce 
into Italy”. 

Yugoslavia requested that the Security Council, 
"as the appointed guardian of the integrity and 
independence o,f the Free Territory of Trieste", 
should declare the agreements in question as viola- 
tions of the relevant sections of the Italian Peace 
Treaty, undertake the measures necessary for 
nullifying these agreements, and assure die respea 
by die United States and the United Kingdom 
of their international obligations, thus guaranteeing 
the independence of the Free Territory of Trieste. 

The Yugoslav charges were considered by tiie 
Security Council at its 344th meeting on August 4, 
its 345th meeting on August 10, its 346th meet- 
ing on August 12, its 348ch meeting on August 13, 
its 350th meeting on August 16, and its 353rd 
and 354th meetings on August 19, 1948. 

Elaborating upon the charges, the representative 
of Yugoslavia stated that his Government had 
submitted other notes on this question (S/598, 
S/600, S/944) and cited severd clauses of the 
Italian Peace Treaty which, he held, had been 
violated by the controversial agreements between 
the Allied Military Command and the Italian 
Government. He further charged that, in con- 
travention of their obligations under the Peace 
Treaty, the United States and the United Kingdom 
Governments, through their Allied Military Com- 
mand, were supporting pro-Italian irredentist ele- 
ments and groups in Trieste, fostering the segre- 
gation of the Trieste Zones of Occupation, reducing 
the Allied Zone to a "parasitic” dependence on 
United States subsidies, encouraging anti-Yugoslav 
discrimination in a number of ways and blocking 
normal trade and commerce between their Zone 
of Trieste and Yugoslavix 

Hie representative of the United States re- 
ferred to the Yugoslav note as a "flimsy document” 
whose charges were utterly devoid of substance. 
He contrasted the practice of the United States 
and United Kingdom of submitting periodically 
reports on the administration of their Zones of 
Occupation in Trieste (S/679 and S/781) with 
that of Yugoslavia, which had never submitted 
any such reports He asked for a postponement 
of die ronsideration of the Yugoslav charges un- 
til his delegation would have gathered the material 
for a detailed reply. He also suggested thar when 
the substance of the question was being con- - 
sideted, the Council might wish to look at the 
administration of Trieste as a whole, including 
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that o£ the Yugoslav Zone. The representative 
of the United Kingdom expressed himself in 
similar terms. 

The representative of France felt that Yugo- 
slavia might take advantage of the delay necessary 
for the United States and United Kingdom to 
prepare detailed answers, to submit a report on 
its Zone for the Council’s information. 

The representative of Yugoslavia held that there 
was no reason to delay consideration of the ques- 
tion; all that the Council had to do was to pro- 
nounce itself on the issue of whether the agree- 
ments to which bis Government had objected were 
in conformity with the Italian Peace Treaty. 
Yugoslavia, he said, had not submitted reports 
on its Zone because it had hoped that the Gov- 
eriior envisaged in the Peace Treaty would be 
appointed prompdy; the fact that the United 
Kingdom and United States had submitted such 
reports might indicate, he held, that they did 
not share this Yugoslav hope. Yugoslavia would 
immediately submit a report, if requested to do 
so by the Council. 

The representatives of the Ukrainian S.SJL and 
of the U.SSR felt that the issue of reports of 
the occupying Powers had been raised solely to 
divert the Council's attention from the main point, 
namely, the specific Yugoslav charges. 

Subsequently, the representative of the United 
States presented a lengthy legal analysis in sup- 
port of his thesis that the Peace Treaty had not 
been violated by the Allied Military Command and 
that the Yugoslav charges were without founda- 
tion. He wondered whether in preferring the 
charges Yugoslavia had not been inspired by a 
desire to cover up its own possible plans for 
annexing Trieste, thus simply charging others 
with its own real or proposed misdeeds. In effect, 
he stated, Yugoslavia was objecting, not to the 
agreements entered into by the Allied Military 
Command, but to the relevant clauses of the Italian 
Peace Treaty. He added that while the United 
States would like to see the Peace Treaty modified 
as regards Trieste, by making that city Italian 
once more, it would loyally abide by the pro- 
visions of the existing Treaty. 

The icpiesentative of the United Kingdom, 
supporting the views of the United States rep- 
resentative, emphasized that the measures taken 
by the Allied Military Command were of a pro- 
visional diaracter, l.e., could be abrogated by the 
Governor once he was appointed. He also accused 
Yugoslavia of violating certain provisions of the 
Peace Treaty in its Zone, particularly provisions 
relating to civil rights and political freedoms, and 


r-Ti;ir ged that Yugoslavia was attempting to enforce 
its own domestic political credo in its Zone 
of the Free Territory. 

The representative of the U.SS.R. regarded 
the appointment of a Governor as one of the 
key factors of a solution of the Trieste question 
He accused the Governments of Fiance, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of me- 
thodically sabotaging an early appointment of a 
Trieste Governor, adding that the three Govern- 
ments, having themselves caused this difficulty, 
then turned around and asserted that the non- 
appointment of a Governor was one of the reasons 
which had led them, on March 20, 1948, to sug- 
gest a revision of the Trieste clauses of the Italian 
Peace Treaty. The representative of the U-SSR 
regarded rfse Yugoslav charges as well-founded, 
adding that the Council should give Yugoslavia 
satisfaction and that it should also promptly ap- 
point a Governor Similar views were expressed 
by the representative of the Ukrainian S.SR- ‘ 

The Soviet assertions that the Governments of 
the United Kingdom, United States and France 
had been responsible for the delay in appointing 
a Govetnot for Trieste were challenged by the 
repcesentative of the United Kingdom who ascribed 
the primary responsibility for the non-appoint- 
ment of a Governor to the U.S S.R. On the other 
hand, the representative of Yugoslavia, upholding 
the Soviet .view of this matter, intimated that 
die Yugoslav and Italian Governments might 
easily have reached agreement on a Governor but 
for the influences brought to bear upon the Gov- 
ernment of Italy by the United States and United 
Kingdom. 

The representative of France declared ^he 
specific charges of Yugoslavia had been fully 
and precisely refuted by the representatives or 
the United Kingdom and the United States. He 
deprecated any attempt to widen the discussion 
into a consideration of the general poUtiwl 
tion surrounding the Trieste issue. 

The representatives of Syria and China declar^ 
that the principal dispute between Yugoslavia 
and the United States and United Kingdom ap- 
peared to be clearly of a legal, juridical character, 
concerning as it did the interpretation of a treaty- 
It would therefore have been preferable, ^hey 
felt, had the matter been referred to the 
national Court of Justice rather than to the 
Security Council, as had been suggested by the 
United States representative. 

Two draft resolutions were submitted it* 
a)Ufse of the Council’s consideration of the Yug^ 
skiv complainf. one by Yugoslavia (S/9fifi)» 
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other by the representative of the Ukramian 
(S/980). 

The operative part of the Yugoslav proposal 
read as follows: 

"The Security Council, 

"Having considered the accusations of the Goveinment 
of the Federated Peoples' Republic of Yugoslavia brought 
before the Security OjuncU regarding a series of agree- 
ments of 9 hfarch 1948 and 16 April 1948 concluded be- 
tween the Allied Military Command and the Republic 
of Italy, 

"Determines that the above mentioned agreements are 
in complete contradiction with the obligations undertaken 
by the AUied and Associated Povrets and luly in lespea 
of Arucle 21 of the Treaty of Peace with Italy and in 
respect to tegulations in the annexes which ate part of 
the Peace Treaty, and consequently 

"Declares the agreements of 9 March 1948 concluded 
between the Allied Military Command and the Republic 
of Italy, and of 16 April 1948 relative to the fulfilment 
of the agreements made on 9 March 1948, and the postal 
agreement, incompatible with the status of the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste and, therefore, renders them null and 
void; 

"Calls upon the Govetnmeocs of the United Kingdom 
and of the United States of America to uke note of this 
resolution and to avoid any action in (he future which is 
contrary to the piovisioos of the Peace Tteary." 

The draft resolution proposed by the rep- 
resentative of the Ukrainian S.SJL (S/980) re^ 
as follows: 

"Having considered the note of the Coveroment of the 
Federal Peoples* Republic of Yugoslavia and 
"Constdersng that the quesdoo of the appointment of a 
governor of the Free Territory of Trieste has not yet been 
settled, and that the delay is making it difficult to iffiple- 
meat other provisions of the Peace Tr^ty with Italy and 
deusioos of the Council of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of 22 April 1947, 

"The Security Counctl 

"Considers that it is urgently necessary to settle the 
quesdon of the appointment of a governoi of the Free 
Territory of Trieste.” 

The representative of the United States de- 
dated that the Ukimnian draft resolution had 
been improperly submitted, not being relevant 
to the Yugoslav complaint. The representative 
of the United Kingdom, sharing the misgivings 
of the representative of the United States as to 
the propriety of the submission of the Ukrainian 
proposal, announced that he would refuse to 
participate in a vote thereon. 

The representative of the Ukrainian SSR. 
replied that his proposal was not only directly re- 
lated to the question under consideration, but 
that its adoption would offer one of the best 
ways towards a solution of the whole problem. 
He also announced his support of the Yugoslav 
draft resolution (which, without the support of 


any Council member, could not have been sub- 
mitted to a vote). 

The representatives of China and Syria, con- 
ceding the relevancy of the Ukrainian proposal, 
doubted its usefulness in the absence of agree- 
ment among the Great Powers upon the choice 
of a Governor. Nevertheless, they stated, they 
would vote for it. 

The representative of France thought that the 
Ukrainian proposal should not be put to the vote 
since, in his opinion, it concerned a matter not 
then on the agenda of the Council. 

The representative of the United States, replying 
to the remarks of the representatives of China 
and Syria, held that, whether relevant or not, the 
. Ukrainian proposal should not be adopted; its 
entire context and manner of Introduction, he 
stated, might be construed as a sort of secondary 
support for the position of Yugoslavia and for 
the Soviet contention that the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and the United States were 
responsible for the non-appointmeat to date of a 
Trieste Governor. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., on the con- 
trary, saw in the Ukrainian proposal a means of 
dealing with the core of the problem without 
accusing anyone. 

Both draft resolutions failed of adoption at the 
354th meeting on August Ip. The vote on the 
Yugoslav proposal was 2 in favor (U.S.SJR., 
Ukrainian S.S.R.), 0 against, and 9 abstentions, 
while the Ukrainian proposal received 4 support- 
ing votes (China, Syria, Ukrainian S S.R , U.S.S.R.) , 
0 in opposition, and 6 abstentions, the representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom being recorded as 
not participating in the vote. 

After the vote, the representative of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. declared that, from the political 
point of view, the vote showed that a considerable 
proportion of the Security Council members, in 
support of the United Kingdom-United States 
standpoint, was reluctant to observe the Treaty 
with Italy in respect of the Free Territory of 
Trieste. Furthermore, the United Kingdom and 
the United States had shown "clearly and un- 
equivocally" that they had no intention of abiding 
by Attide 5, Annex VII, of the Treaty, which 
had fixed the number of troops to be stationed 
in Trieste and stipulated their withdrawal three 
mondi^ after the assumption of office of the 
Governor. He also noted that "the United 
Kingdom-United States military authorities are 
ruling without a Council of Government or a 
popular Assembly and are thus violating the 
Tieaqr”. 
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The representative of the U5^R. matle a 
statement stressing that "the Governments of the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom 
and France and their delegations to the Security 
Gjuncil are violating the provisions of the Peace 
Treaty widi Italy and the agreed decisions rating 
• to Trieste, and sabotaging their implementation". 
He again insisted on the fact that the United 
States, United Kingdom and French ^le^cions 
had delayed the appointment of a Governor and 
then deliberately avoided discussing that question. 
The attitude of the United States and United 
Kingdom delegations to the Ukrainian draft reso- 
lution showed that these countries "are refusing 
to fulfil the obligations assumed by their Gov- 
ernments under the Peace Treaty and the agreed 
decisions of the Council of Foreign Ministers of 
12 December 1946 on the appointment of a 
Governor of the Free Territory of Trieste". 

3. The Egyptian Question 

a. Communication Dated July 8, 

IROM THE Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister or Egypt 

In a letter dated July 8, 1947, to the Secretary 
General (S/410), the Prime Minister and Minis- 
ter of Foreign Afiairs of Egypt stated that Brit- 
ish troops were maintained in Egypt against the 
unanimous will of the people, contrary to the 
Charter and to the General Assembly’s resolution 
(41(1)) of December 14, 1946, on the prindples 
governing the general regulation and rcdurtion o/ 
armaments and armed forces.*® He also com- 
plained of British policy in relation to the Sudan 
and stated that the faas set out had given rise 
to a dispute between Egypt and the United King- 
dom, the continuance of which was likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security. Negotiations attempted pursuant to 
Article 33 of the Charter had failed; consequently, 
Egypt was bringing this dispute to the Security 
Council under Articles 35 and 37 of tlie Charter, 
and requested the Council to direct: 

1. the total and immediate evacuation of British 
troops from Egypt, including the Sudan; 

2. the termination of the present administrative 
regime in the Sudan. 

b. Admission TO THE Agenda 

At its I59ch meeting on July 17, 1947, the 
Security Council included the Eg}’ptian applio- 
tion in its agenda. Consideration of the matter 
was postpon^ to August 5, 1947, 


c. Statements by the Representatives of 
THE Two Governments Concerned 

At the 175th meeting on August 5, the rep- 
resentative of Egypt was invited to the Coanol 
table and stated his Government’s position on the 
issues raised in the Egyptian letter of July 8. 

He emphasized that the persistent Bcitish oc- 
cupation of Egyptian territory and the consequent 
BfiVah interference in matters whidi 'Rere 
essentially within Egypt’s domestic jiuisdicdon 
were not merely sources of recurring conflicts 
between the two Governments; they aUo aeated 
a constant state of friction between the population 
and the occupying forces. This in itself, the rep- 
resentative of Egypt asserted, was a menace to 
peace. The possible repercussions throughout the 
hfiddJe East of tense Anglo-Egyptian relations, 
moreover, he considered, were a potential peril 
to peace and security in that part of the world 

With public feeling on the point of eruption 
and die entire nation clamoring for the complete 
and unconditional evacuation of foreign fomes 
from Egyptian soil, the Egyptian Goveriunent bad 
approadied the Government of die United King- 
dbm with a view to re-orienting Anglo-Egyptian 
relations in the light of the principles enunciated 
in tbe Charter, These negotiations, which started 
in 1946, had proved futile, according to the 
Egyptian representative, because the United King- 
dom Government tried as a price of Egypt's 
nararal right to evacuation not only to force Egypt 
into an onerous alliance, but also to secure die 
maintenance in the Sudan of the administrative 
regime srartetf in 1699, trader cover of nizich 
Britain held all authority in violation Of Egypt* 
sovereign rights. ’The Egyptian Government, there- 
fore, decided to appeal to the Security Council. 

'The representative of Egypt commented at 
length on the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 193^ 
defining relations betw'een the two countries. He 
asserted that the Treaty had been concluded under 
special circumstances and that, had it not been 
for Egyptian fear of Nazi and Fascist aggression, 
Egypt would not have onsented to the foUoumg 
conditions embodied in the Treaty: 

(a) the stationing of British armed forces oi 
specified size on Egyptian territory for a period of 
at least ten years; 

(b) an alliance to continue indefinitely, 

after other parts of the Treaty bad been recon- 
sidoed. • 

As the Treaty had been concluded solely 
a view to the impending war emergency which 

“See Yearbook of the United Natioat, fP 

142 - 43 . 
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matured within three years of its signature, no 
one could seriously claim, the representative of 
Egypt argued, that the restrictions on Egyptian 
sovereignty embodied in the Treaty were intended 
to continue after the war. The Treaty had there- 
fore outlived its purpose. 

G)mmenting further upon the 1936 Treaty in 
relation to the Qvatter of the United Nations, 
the representative of Egypt maintained that die 
continued occupation of Egyptian territory by 
British forces was contrary to the principle of 
the sovereign equality of nations and to the sys- 
tem of coUeCTive security established by the Chatter. 
The representative of Egypt also stated that the 
presence of British troops in Egypt was con- 
trary to the General Assembly's resolution of 
December 14, 1S)46, which, $nier alia, recommends 
Member States to undertake "the withdrawal 
without delay of the forces stationed in the terri- 
tories of Members without their consent freely 
and publicly expressed in treaties or agreements 
consistent with the Charter and not contradicting 
international agreements”. The representative of 
Egypt stated (1) that the Treaty of 1936 did not 
express the free consent of Egypt because at the 
time of the conclusion of 'the Treaty, Egyptian 
territory was occupied by British troops and the 
British Government exerted pressure upon the 
Egyptian Government to bring about acceptance 
of the Treaty; (2) that the Treaty contradiaed 
international agreements, as It sought to make 
Great Britain the sole guardian of the Suez 
Canal, while the international agreement signed 
'at Constantinople in 1888 provided that the Suez 
Canal should be open to all nations in times of 
war and peace and that primary responsibility for 
its defence should fall upon Egypt; and (3) that 
the Treaty, as indicated above, was not consistent 
with the Charter and in accordance with Article 
103 of the Charter the latter’s provisions must 
prevail in cases of conSict with other international 
obligations. 

Regarding the situation in the Sudan, he stated 
that the United Kingdom, distegarding the legiti- 
mate rights and interests of Egypt and the Sudan, 
had consistently taken advantage of circumstances 
and had developed an administrative regime in 
the Sudan appropriate to its own purposes. Nature 
had made the valley of the Nile an entity; it 
formed a unit physically, economically and racially. 
The merger of Egypt and the Sudan early in 
the nineteenth century had been the natural result 
of intimate relations during centuries of mmfnnf^ 
Interest, common language and common culture 
this merger had been to the advantage of both 


parties. The xmity had been internationally recog- 
nized in treaties and affirmed by the Egyptian 
laws of 1879 and 1882. 

He concluded that the United Kingdom had no 
legal or political claims whatsoever with respect 
to die Sudan. By virtue of force, the United King- 
dom had administered the Sudan for more than 
fifty years entirely for British benefit, dosing the 
area from the rest of the world and espedally 
from Egypt, of which the Sudan formed an io- 
regtal pare When it had become dear that the 
[xipulacion of the Sudan would not let this intoler- 
able situation continue, the United Kingdom had, 
in order to keep its influence in the Sudan, tried 
to split it into two parts and promised South 
Sudan that it should at an Unknown time in the 
future receive independence. 

At the 176th meeting of the Council on 
August 5, the representative of the United King- 
dom stated that neither the original letter from the 
Prime Minister of Egypt nor the statement made 
by the representative of Egypt offered any proof 
t^t international peace and security '«*^ere en- 
dangered. Consequeody, Artides 35 and 37 of 
the Chatter were not applicable. 

Both Egyptian requests for action by the Security 
Council related to matters provided fot by die 
1936 Treaty. Artide 8 of the Treaty provided 
for the stadoning of a limited number of British 
forces in Egypt; Article 1 1, provided for continu- 
ance of the present administrauve regim^ in the 
Sudan. 

The Treaty oi 1936 had, in accordance with 
its Artide 16, a period of over nine years more to 
run before one of the parties had any right to 
demand its revision. Negotiations regarding its 
revision could, howei-er, take place after ten years, 
Le., in December 1946, if both parties agreed 
thereto. To meet the wishes of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, His Majesty’s Government, without any 
legal obligations, had begun negotiations for 
revision of the Treaty some months before this 
ten-year period had elapsed. These negotiations 
had led to the drawing up of a new Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance accompanied by two protocols; 
one related to the evacuation of British forces 
and the other to the Sudan. The Treaty and the 
two protocols had been initialled in October 1946 
by the Egyptian Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary of the United Kingdom. 

The only provision in the Treaty and the 
protocols whiA had led to their rejection by the 
Egyptian Government was the recognition of the 
ri^c of the Sudanese themselves to choose the 
future status of their country. Egypt was, m other 
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words, not prepared to accord to the Sudan the 
freedom Egypt had itself received from the United 
Kingdom. This was the only point on which 
agreement had not been reached. The United 
Kingdom, considering that the right of the Sudanese 
to dioose their future status was in accordance 
with the spirit of the Charter, especially Article 1, 
paragraph 2, would continue to maintain its 
policy in this respect The British Foreign Sec- 
retary, in order to avoid a breakdown of the 
negotiations, had offered to sign separately the 
hfutual Assistance Treaty and the Evacuation 
Protocol, reserving the question of the Sudan 
for a later conference at which the Sudan Govern- 
ment would be represented. This offer, however, 
had been ignored, and the negotiations had broken 
down. Consequently, the Treaty of 1936 was valid 
and would, according to its own letter, remain in 
force until December 1956 Since the Treaty con- 
tained provisions for both claims made by the 
Government of Egypt, he submitted that the 
Security Council could do nothing in respect to 
these daims. 

In conclusion, he submitted that the Security 
Council, in view of its duty to settle disputes in 
accordance with inceiaacional law, and mindful 
of the principle pacta sunt servanda, should find 
tliat the Egyptian Government had failed to make 
its case. 

The Council heard further statements by the 
Egyptian and United Kingdom representatives at 
its 179th and 182nd meetings on August 11 and 
13. The representative of Egypt stated that the 
Council could not evade its responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and security on grounds 
of legal arguments. British interference in Egypt, 
he asserted, created a situation which could not 
be tolerated any longer. Aroused public feeling 
in Egypt, in recent months, had led to bloodshed 
and loss of life. He urged the Security Council to 
rectify the situation without delay (1) by order- 
ing the British forces to withdraw from Egypt; 
and (2) by terminating British administration 
in the Sudan. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
stated iliat the Egyptian argument that the Council 
sliould not consider itself bound by international 
law had very dangerous consequences, and would 
render it possible for any state to rid itself of 
treaty obligations on the grounds that it dblikcd 
. tlicm sufiiciently to be prepared to endanger peace 
rather than accept them. 

He again emphasued that all outstanding ques- 
tions b«wccn Egypt and the United Kin^oro 
except that of the future status of the Sudan had 


been settled by the negotiations in 1946. He 
submitted that Egypt had not made any case at 
all and that, consequently, its request should simply 
be rejected by the Council. 

d. General Discussion 

The Council began its discussion of the Egyp- 
tian question at the 182nd meeting on August 13 
with a statement by the representative of Poland, 
who maintained that the Treaty of 1936 had out- 
lived its purpose and was interfering with the 
sovereignty of a Member State. On that basis, the 
Security Council had the right to demand the with- 
drawal of British troops; the Polish delegation 
would support the Egyptian request to that 
effea. 

The question of the status of the Sudan, the 
representative of Poland stated, should be con- 
sidered apart from the withdrawal of British 
forces. It was not a question between the United 
Kingdom and Egypt only; the wishes of the 
Sudanese had also to be taken into account. If 
the Sudanese desired unity with Egypt, they would 
have the support of the Polish delegation. 

It was then decided to postpone furthei dis- 
cussion until August 20. The Council coniinud 
Its consideration of the Egyptian question at its 
I89th meeting on August 20, its 193fd meeting 
on August 22, its 196th meeting on August 26, 
Its 198th and 199th meetings on August 28 and 
us 200th meeting on August 29. 

e. Brazilian Draft Resolution 

The representative of Brazil, at the 189th meet- 
ing on August 20, stated that intervention of the 
Security Council in any dispute or situation shoiw 
take place only after the patties had applied 
Article 33 of the Charter, providing for direct 
negotiation and other traditional methods o 
adjustment, but had shown themselves to be 
incapable of arriving at a satisfactory seulement. 
He expressed the hope that direct negoiii'jo'^ 
between the parties concerned might stiU 
to a satisfactory solution of the problem. With- 
out passing upon the merits of the case, thereiore. 
he submitted the following draft resolution 

(S/507): 

”Tbt Security Council, ii 

''Haiittg considered the dispute between the U|“ 
Kingdom and Egypt, brought to its attention by the le«« 
of the Ptime Minister of Egypt dated 8 July 1^. , . 

'"Nosing that the methods of adjustment provided ^ 
by Article 33 of the Charter have not been cahaustw, i 
believing that the settlement of the dispute may 
aiuined, under present circumstances, through recou 
to those methods. 
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"Reeojrtmends to the Governments of the United King* 
dom and Egypt: 

*'(a) To resume direct negotiations and, should 
such negotiations fail, to seek a solution of the disxnne 
by other peaceful means of their own choice; 

" (b) To keep the Security Council informed of the 
progress of these negotiations.” 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. submitted 
that the question raised by Egypt was a dispute 
within tlie meaning of Chapter of the Charter 
and tlierefore deserved serious consideration by 
the Council He expressed sympathy with the 
point of view of the Egyptians who felt that the 
continued presence of foreign troops on their 
territory was incompatible with their national 
interests as a sovereign state and with the prin- 
ciples of the Umted Nations. Referring to Article 
103 of the Charter (which provides that in the 
event of a conflict between the obligations of 
Members under the Charter and under other in- 
ternational agreements, their obligations under the 
Charter are to prevail) and to the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of December 14, 1946, on 
the principles of the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments, he concluded that Egypt’s de- 
mand for the immediate withdrawal of ali British 
troops from the territory of Egypt and the Sudan 
was justifled. The Soviet delegation therefore 
supported this demand. 

Regarding the future status of the Sudan, he 
was of the opinion that the Security Council 
could take no decision at the present stage in- 
asmuch as it did not know the wishes and aspira- 
tions of the Sudanese people. 

The representative of China submitted that the 
question of the withdrawal of British troops 
could be settled directly by the two paxaes c»n- 
cerned. The merits of the question were so ob- 
vious, be stated, that be desired that the Brazilian 
draft resolution should be re-enforced by the 
insettion of the following phrase ( (5/507 /^d.l) 
as the third paragraph of the resolution: 

"Noling that the Government of the United Kingdom 
has already partially withdrawn its troops from Egypt 
and is ready to negotiate on the completion of the evac- 
uation." 

Regarding the future of the Sudan, he submitted 
that die desire of the Egyptian Government to 
maintain the unity of the Nile Valley seemed 
most natural On the other hand, before a dec ision 
was taken, the Sudanese people should be granted 
the fullest and freest right of self-determination. 

Tlie representative of Belgium submitted an 
amendment (S/507/Add.l) to the Brazilian 
draft resolution to add to sub-paragraph (a) the 


following: "including the reference to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice of disputes concerning the 
validity of the Treaty of 1936”. 

The representative of France stated that he 
would vote in favor of the Brazilian draft resolu- 
tion and the Chinese and Belgian amendments 
thereto. 

The representative of Egypt, at the 193td meet- 
ing, on August 22, stated that the Brazilian draft 
resolution placed limitations upon the Security 
Council which were not embodied in the Charter 
and that the resolution, in consequence, would 
serve no useful purpose. Acceptance of the 
Brazilian draft resolution would constitute an 
evasion of the primary responsibilities of the 
Council He welcomed the Chinese amendment 
but considered the Belgian amendment super- 
fluous since Article 33 of the Charter itself men- 
tioned judicial settlement. 

He regretted that the Brazilian draft resolution 
contained no specific reference to termination of 
the British administration in the Sudan despite 
the faa that a number of members of the Council 
had expressed sympathy for the Egyptian request 
that British troops be withdrawn from the Sudan. 

The representative of Australia introduced the 
following amendments (S/516) to tlie Brazilian 
draft resolution: in the second paragraph, the word 
“noting” to read "considering”; in the third para- 
graph, the words "recommends to” to read “in- 
vites”; and in sub-paragraph (a), after "to resume 
direct negotiations”, the words "which, in so far as 
diey afiect tbe future of the Sudan, should indude 
consultation with the Sudanese” to be added. 

The representative of Syria stated that, in his 
opinion, Egypt had aaed strictly in accordance 
with the Charter and that tbe case was properly 
the concern of the Security Council 

As regards the 1936 Treaty, he stated that cir- 
cumstances no longer justified that the sole re- 
sponsibility for the defence of the Suez Canal 
should be entrusted to the United Kingdom. After 
the assumption of the duty of collective security 
by the United Nations, the United Kingdom was 
automatically discharged of this responsibility. 
Under the Treaty itself, the British forces were 
to be withdrawn when their presence no longer 
appeared necessary for the defence of the Suez 
G-angl This Condition had now been fulfilled. 

Referring to the proposed further negotiations, 
he recalled that the United Kingdom had already 
agreed to withdraw its forces. It had been said 
that the United Kingdom wanted to re-establish 
an alliance with Egypt before such withdrawal 
He understood, however, that Egypt, being satisfied 
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with the security offered under the Charter of 
the United Nations, did not want such an allinnr^ 

With regard to the Belgian amendment 
(S/507/Add.l), he submitted that iJie matter at 
issue could not be considered as a legal 'dispute 
under paragraph 3 of Article 36 of the Charter. 

The representative of Egypt maintained his pre- 
vious objections to the Brazilian draft resolution 
and stated that the situation would be aggravated 
if. the Australian amendments were incorporated 
m that draft. 

The representative of Poland stated that the 
Brazilian draft resolution was neither justihed 
by the terms of the Charter nor by the facts as 
they had been presented by the two parties con- 
cerned. He submitted that the main purpose of 
that resolution was to avoid any settlement of the 
question and to strike this unpleasant case from 
the Council agenda. 

The rcpresemative of the USSR, at the 1 98th 
meeting on August 28. stated that he considered 
the Btaailian draft resolution to be unsatisfactory 
Only when it was self-evident that the parties 

imioT f P«s‘b‘l'ties of direct nego- 

atiom should such a procedure be recommend^ed 

rem^eS“”“ ' to 

wher^ ^ “Sottations between Uie two paities. 

hen one party to the dispute was suU occupying 
the eiritory of the other. Adoption of ijlf 
Braaihan resolution would in fact mean that the 
Security Council, as far as the substance of ihe 

fhaT'ih™ Ho believri, however 

hat the terms were both too broad and too vague.’ 

If direct negotiations should again faB the C. 
cuttty Counca shotdd have thf op^m^ tf 
inpnn^^f^ tccommendation regarding the 

draft tltspute. If the BtaaDiin 

negotS •bo ' 

mat he would support the Brazilian draft lesoln- 
aceoTL “S'* Australian atnend^is, 

5 th th? c T ‘b= potagraph detJing 

considi, Brazilian draft resolution, hf 

onstdered, was very wisely drafted and, if mn- 
scientiously carried out by the two parti would 
almost certainly lead to a solution efthe 

aiaodtng that paragraph (b) of the resolution 


meant that the Security Council remained seizi 
of the question. 

The representative of the United Kingdoi 
stated tiiat he had never raised any objeaioa i 
the last parr of the Brazilian draft resolution pit 
vidlng that the parties should keep the Secutii 
&uncil informed of the progress of then neec 
liations; he felt conSdent that his Govetnmen 
would accept that clause. If, however, such a pio 
vision were adopted, he could see no reason wh 
the Council should remain seized of the question 
Tile representative of China, in view of th< 
discussion whicli had developed regarding th( 
retention of the matter on the Council's agenda 
proposed to add at the end of the Brazilian drafi 
resolution the foUowing: "and to report thereon 
to the Council in the first instance not later than 
1 January 1948”. 

At its 198th meeting on August 26 the Council 
proceeded to vote on the Brazilian resolution and 
the various amendments thereto. 

TIic representative of Brazil accepted the amend- 
ments which the representative of China (S/507/- 
Add 1) h.'id submitted in the course of the Coun- 
cils discussion. He also accepted the first of the 
Australian amendments (S/516). The ocher n\o 
AmtraJian amendments were put to* the vote and 
rejected, receiving 4 and 2 votes in favor, respea- 
ively, tlie other members of the Council abstain- 
iog. The Belgian amendment (S/507/Add.l) 
was likewise rejeaed by a vote of 4 in favor, with 
6 abstentions. 

The amended draft resolution received 6 ^otes 
in favor, 1 against (Poland), with 3 abstentions 
(O>lombia, Syria, U.S.S.R.), and was nor adopted 
In accordance with Article 27, paragraph 3, of 
the Charter, the representative of the United King- 
dom did not take part in the voting. 

/. Colombian Draft Resolution 
The representative of Colombia, after the defeat 
of the Brazilian draft resolution, introduced the 
following draft resolution (S/530); 

"The Security Council, 

Having considered the dupute between the United 
i^nsdoin snd Egypt brought to its attention by the letter 
Minister of Egypt dated 8 July 1947, 

C^/r upon the Governments of the Umted Kingdom 
and Egypt; 

resume direct negotiations with a view: 

(i) To completing at the earliest possible date 
the evacuation of all British military, naval and air 
forces from Egyptian territory, mumal assisunce 
being provided in order to safeguard in time of wat 
or imminent threat of war the liberry and seciuity 
°*,"^Sation of the Suez Canal; and 

(u) To terminating the joint administration of 
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the Sudaa with due regard to the ptiodple of self- 
determioatioa of peoples and their right to seif* 
government 

"(h) To keep the Security Coundl readily inform* 
ed of the progress of their negotiations.” 

The representative of Bra 2 il, at the 199th meet- 
ing on August 28, stated that, although he would 
have preferred that negotiations be recommended 
in a more general and flexible manner, he would 
vote for the Colombian draft resolution. 

The representative of Egypt objected to the 
Colombian draft because it made the evacuation 
of British troops conditional on a treaty and 
because it would have the effect of not making 
Egypt solely responsible for the defence of its 
territory. He agreed that the present administra- 
tion of the Sudan could be terminated only after 
negotiations. He was afraid, however, that para- 
graph (a) (ii) implied that negotiations should 
be taken up with the United Kingdom regarding 
the future of the Sudan, which was a domestic 
issue. He welcomed the provision that the Sudan 
should be given an opportunity to express its 
views. 

The President, speaking as the representative 
of Syria, stated that, under the 193(3 Treaty, the 
United Kingdom had no obligation to maintain 
troops in the vicinity of the Suez Canal, but had 
only been authorized by Egypt to do so. This 
authorization had been granted under special 
circumstances which no longer existed. Continued 
maintenance of these troops would constitute a 
threat to peace. 

The r^raeotative of the United States said 
that he had no particular objeaion to the Colom- 
bian draft resolution; however, he could see no 
reason why the phrase referring to the defence of 
the Suez Canal should be included. If that phrase 
were omitted, the draft would be acceptable to bis 
delegation. 

The representative of China thought that, in 
view of the objections raised by the representative 
of Egypt to the Colombian draft resolution, it 
might be advisable to res’ext to the approach 
to the problem made by the Brazilian draft reso- 
lution. 

As objections had been raised to the second 
part of paragraph (a)(i) of his draft resolution 
concerning the Suez Canal, the representative of 
Colombia, ht the 200th meeting, on August 29, 
requested that the resolution be voted on para- 
graph by paragraph, and that paragraph (a)(i) 
be divided into two parts. 

If paragraph (a) (ii) were rejected, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936 would remain in full 
force. His draft resolution took into account not 


only existing treaty rights and conditions, but also 
the advisability of opening new areas for the new 
negotiations. 

The representative of the UB.S.R, stated that 
he considered the Colombian draft resolution to 
be entirely unacceptable. Adoption of such a pro- 
posal would make the evacuation of British forces 
dependent on the conclusion of a new agreement 
on the Suez Canal 

The representative of the United Kingdom ob- 
jected strongly to the proposal to vote on para- 
graph (a) (i) in two parts. These two parts 
together represented a cer tain balance; he was 
instructed by his Government to inform the 
Council that it would be totally unsatisfactory to 
his Government if the first part of the paragraph 
were adopted and the second part rejected. If 
paragraph (a) (ii) of the Colombian draft resolu- 
tion should be adopted as it stood, he would take 
it to mean that the subject of the negotiations 
would be to provide measures for accelerating the 
process of making the Sudanese capable of self- 
governmeot. 

The representative of France considered that 
the Council was not in any way justifled in impos- 
ing upon the two parties any precise terms of 
reference to theic negotiations. He was therefore 
not able to support the Colombian resolutioo. 

The representative of Belgium stated that he 
could not vote in favor of the Colombian draft, 
because it touched upon the substance of the whole 
dispute and did not remain within the framework 
of Arucle 33 of the Charter. The statements by 
the two parties concerned had also made it abund- 
antly clear that the Colombian draft resolution did 
not have their support. 

The representative of Poland stated that the 
Colombian draft resolution went even further than 
the original British demands. It confirmed the 
status quo and laid down limits for the negotia- 
tions, at the same time imposmg certain conditions 
on both parties. He doubted whether any nego- 
tiations would be successful unless the British 
troops were withdrawn first. It was consequently 
the primary duty of the Council, before taking 
any other steps, to adopt a resolution recommend- 
ing the with^awal of the British troops. 

The representative of Australia considered that 
the Colombian draft resolution, as compared with 
the Brazilian draft resolution, appeared to be prej- 
udicial to the request of Egypt. 

At the 200th meeting, on August 29, the Colom- 
bian draft resolution was put to the vote, paragraph 
by paragraph, and paragraph (a) (i) was voted on 
in two parts. No paragraph of the resolution 
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obtaloed the re<}uifed number of affirmative votes, 
and it was not adopted. 

In accordance with Article 27, paragraph 3, of 
the Charter, the representative of the United 
Kingdom did not take part in the voting. 

g . Chinese Draft Resolution 

The Council resumed consideration of the 
Egyptian question at its 20Ist meeting, on Sep- 
tember 10. 

The representative of China introduced the 
following draft resolution (S/547)- 

"The Security Council, 

"Having considered the dispute between the United 
Kingdom and Egypt brought to its attention by the letter 
of the Prime Minister of Egypt dated 8 July 1947- 
"Ruagnhmi the latni.l and reasonable desire of the 
Esypnan Government for the earl, and complete evacua. 
non or British armed forces from Egypr, 

"Noting that the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Eot^^ ccfuin parts 

" establishment of direa 
contact between the parties will result in early evacuation 
of reraaming British armed fotces, ".uauon 

"Recommends that the parues 

negotiations, and 

(b) Kmp the Security Council informed of the 

>*“' he 

apprecialcd the sincere attempts made bv the 

non However, as long as British forces lemained 
on Eeyptiaa tetmory, he could see no prospect of 
hoitful negotiations between his Gove/nmenrand 
die Government of the United Kingdom. 

Tlie representative of the U.SS.R. stated that 
nd r r“ .‘‘■ffo'once between the Chinese 
and the Bnuilian draft resolutions. He referred 
mjm ptevtous statement concerning the latter 

teJ'L?r'“b'‘''' that the 

t^ issue was the question of the validity of the 

to a ho s'nted, that the search 

to a compromise acceptable to both patties had 
W to an evasion of the teal issue and, in the 
“‘‘Sfaaoty to either 
P«ty. To the last paragtaph of the preamble of 
foL° "T "“lulion he submitted the 
lolloping formal amendment (S/549): 

bct!I«nX'nS""„‘*'-‘‘ ncgoiiations 

Btnnh trooDffrnm ' ^ evacuation of 

other i»Lei*i/^° scnlemcor of the 

oiner i«u« m duputc between the parties." 

TlJc representative of the United Kingdom, 


commenting upon the Chinese draft resoludoa, 
stated that although its operative part was the 
same as that of the Brazilian proposal, a number 
of provisions had been introduced in the preamble 
which, he considered, took into account only the 
desire of the Egyptian Government for the com- 
plete evacuation of British troops. There was 
no reference to other questions which had been 
brought up. He thought that it would help to 
balance the draft resolution if a provision was 
inmrporated indicating that the Council had no: 
aarepted the allegation that the 1936 Treaty was 
no longer valid. He also regretted that there sias 
no reference to consultations with the Sudanese 
regarding the future of the Sudan. 

The representative of Poland was of the opinion 
that the main issue was the withdrawal of British 
troops from Egypt and the Sudan; unless the 
Security Council provided for tliat withdrawal, no 
solution of the dispute could be expeaed. His 
delegation could support neither the Chinese draft 
resolution nor the amendment thereto. 

At the 201st meeting, on September 10, both 
the Australian amendment and the Chinese draft 
resolution were put to the voce and were not 
adopted. The Australian amendment received 4 
votes in favor (Australia, Brazil, France, United 
States), with 6 abstentions, while the resolution 
received 2 votes in favor (China, Colombia), 
with 8 abstentions. 


4. The Indonesian Question 

a. COAIMUNICATIONS DATED JULY 30, 1947, 
FROM THE Australian and Indian 
Governments 

By letter dated July 30, 1947, addressed to the 
Secretary-General (S/449), the acting representa- 
tive of Australia brought to the attention of the 
Security Council the hostilities in progress in Java 
and Sumatra between armed forces of the Ne^ct* 
lands and the Republic of Indonesit Tlic Aus- 
tralian- Goverrunent considered that these hostili- 
ties constituted a breach of the peace under Article 
39 of the Charter and urged that the Council take 
immediate action to restore international p«ce 
and security. 

By a letter dated July 30, 1947, to the Scaetary- 
General (S/447), the permanent liaison officer of 
the Indian Government with the United Nations 
drew the attention of the Council, under Article 
35, paragraph 1, to the situation in Indonesii He 
noted the large-scale military action which Dutch 
forces had launched against the Indonesian people 
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without warning. In the opinion of the Indian 
Government, this situation endangered the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, and 
was covered by Article 34. He requested the Se- 
curity Council to take the necessary measures pro- 
vided by the Charter to put an end to the present 
situation. 

b. Resolution of August 1, 1947, Calling 
FOR Cessation of Hostilities 

The above-mentioned communications were in- 
cluded in the Council's agenda at its 171st meet- 
ing, on July 31, the President having ruled that 
this action would not prejudge the Council’s com- 
petence or any of the merits of the case. The ques- 
tion was further discussed at the Council's 172nd 
and 173td meetings on August 1. 

On the motion of the representative of Belgium, 
the representatives of the Netherlands and India 
were invited to participate in the Council's discus- 
sions and took their seats at the Council table. 

The representative of Australia said thai.hb 
Government had invoked Article 39 only after 
the failure of negotiations held in consultation 
with other governments in accordance with Article 
33- Describing the hostilities, he argued that they 
constituted not mere "police action", but armed 
conflict between two states according to interna- 
tional law, with far-reaching effects in Australia 
and ocher neighboring countries. He urged speedy 
adoption of the following draft resolution (S/- 
434), which, he stated, did not prejudge the issue 
or make any coademnatlon: 

"The Security Council, 

"Noting with concern the hostilities in progress be- 
tween the aimed foices of the Netherlands and of the 
Republic of Indonesia, and 

"Having determined chat such hostilities constitute a 
breach of the peace under Article 39 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, 

"Calls upon the Governments of the Netherlands and 
of the Republic of Indonesia, under Article 40 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, to comply with the fol- 
lowing measures, such measures to be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or position of either party: 

"(a) To cease hostilities forthwith; and 
"(b) To settle their disputes by arbitration in ac- 
cordance with article 17 of the Llnggadjati Agreement, 
signed at Batavia on 25 March 1947." 

(The Lioggadjati agreement was entered Into by 
the Governments of the Netherlands and the Re- 
public of Indonesit It provided for the de facto 
recognition of the Indonesian Republic in Java, 
Madura and Sumatra; the establishment of a sover- 
eign, democratic, federal United States of Indo- 
nesia, composed of the Republic and at least two 
other states to be formed in Borneo and the eastern 


islands; and the linking of the United States of 
Indonesia to the Netherlands in a Neiherlands- 
Indonesian Unioa) 

The representative of Syria urged hnmediate 
acceptance of the Australian resolutloa 

The representative of Colombia also stressed 
the necessity for speedy aaion. 

The representative of China supported the Aus- 
tralian draft resolution and suggested the addition 
of the words "or by other peaceful means” at the 
end of sub-paragraph (b). 

The representative of Australia accepted this 
amendment. 

The representative of France felt that it would 
be dangerous to adopt a resolution without infor- 
mation and without debate on the substance of the 
question. 

The representatives of the U S S R. and India 
agreed that an immediate decision should be taken 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities, but felt 
that the question of arbitration required further 
study. The Council could not adopt a resolution 
for arbitration without hearing a representative of 
the Republic 

The representative of the Netherlands reviewed 
the reasons for the military action and criticized 
Republican policy in relation to hostages, the con- 
clusion of international agreements, hostilities 
against Netherlands forces and the food blockade. 
Since the Republican Government had failed to 
fulfil the Llnggadjati Agreement, there was no 
obligation for the Netherlands to arbitrate. He 
describe the circumstances in which negotiations 
could be continued. He argued that the Nether- 
lands was sovereign in the region concerned and 
that, since the Charter operated between sovereign 
states, it was not applicable, this matter was solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the Nether- 
lands. However, his Government would invite a 
number of other governments to send representa- 
tives to the Republic, East Indonesia and Borneo, 
with the request that they report their findings to 
the world. 

The representative of the United States said that 
his Government viewed the hostilities With con- 
cern and had tendered its good offices m the situa- 
tion. The representative of the Netherlands later 
welcomed this offer on behalf of his Government. 

At the 172nd meeting, on August 1, 1947, the 
representative of Belgium analyzed the problems of 
jurisdiction, and concluded that the Council’s com- 
petence had to be verified. Furthermore, the Coun- 
cil could hardly take the proposed anion without 
careful consideration of the fans. 

The representative of the United Kingdom said 
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that, although no convincing arguments had been 
adduced, that there was a war between sovereign 
states, he felt that the situation might endanger 
international peace and security. Accordingly, 
Articles 34 and 35 were applicable, rather than 
Article 39- The Council should take note of the 
United States olfet and leave the question on its 
agenda pending an early report on all develop- 
ments. 

The representative of the United States ex- 
pressed no views on the complex legal issues, but 
felt that the Council must take cognizance of 
lighting on such a scale and in such conditions as 
to endanger the peace of the region. Without 
prejudice to the rights of any party or to the posi- 
tion which any member of the Council might take 
on the jurisdictional issues, he offered an amend- 
ment to the Australian draft resolution, deleting 
the second paragiaph referring to Article 39 of 
the Charter and further deleting mention of Ar- 
ticle 40 m paragraph 3. The United States text 
simply called upon the patties to cease hostilities 
forthwith and to settle theit disputes by arbitra- 
tion or by other peaceful means 

The representative of the U.S.S.R- said that 
large-scale military operations were being con- 
ducted by the Netherlands against the Indonesian 
Republic The Security Council should qualify 
the actions of the Netherlands as a breach of the 
peace. The Netherlands had violated the obliga- 
tions assumed under the Linggadjati Agteement; 
even if some of the incidents adduced in the 
speech of the Netherlands representative had 
taken place, they could not constitute the slightest 
justification for Netherlands aggression in Indo- 
nesia. The Soviet representative submitted the 
following amendment (see S/P.V. 172) to the 
Australian draft resolution, which tesoluttoa, he 
stated, was acceptable to the U.S.S.R, delegation: 

"The Security Council considers it necessary that the 
troops of both sides — the Netlietlands and the lodooesian 
Republic— should be immediately withdrawn to the pre- 
vious positions which they occupied before the begiooing 
of military operations." 

The representative of Belgium considered that 
the United Statcs-Nethcrlands agreement on good 
offices would provide the fastest and most construc- 
tive solution of the Inktal difficulties. 

The representative of Poland urged that the 
Council immediately decide the question of its 
competence and recommend cessation of hostili- 
ties. 

Tlic representative of the United States said that 
his amendment would lead to cessation of hostili- 
ties without prejudging the legal issues. lotet- 


minable arguments would be avoided if ffie par- 
ties were asked, without reasons being given, to 
stop hostilities. 

At the 173rd meeting, on August 1, the repre- 
sentative of Australia accepted the United States 
amendment, because it avoided technical debates 
and further delays and retained the two objeaives 
of the Australian draft resolution. 

The representative of Poland suggested chat die 
United States text should further provide that the 
Council be kept informed of the progress of the 
setdement. He also supported the U.S S R. .rniend- 
meat. 

The Council voted paragraph by paragraph oo 
the United States amendment and the Polish 
amendment thereto, and adopted the following 
resolution (S/459): 

"The Security Council, 

"Noting with concern the hostilities io progf“s be- 
tween the armed forces of the Netherlands and die Re- 
public of Indonesia, 

"Calh upon the parties 
■'(a) to cease hostiliues forthwith, aod 
"(b) to setde their disputes by arbitratiod o* by 

other peaceful means aod keep the Security 

informed about the progress of the serdeoient- 

The U.S5.R- amendment was rejected, there 
being 2 votes in favor (Poland and U.S.SR-) 

9 abstentions. 

On August 1, 1947, die President of the Se- 
curity Council cabled the above resolution to th6 
Prime Minister of the Republic of InJotiesia 
(S/465). ^ . 

By 1 1wet iwKsi August, k the 

dent of the Security Council communicacod c 
above resolution to the Netherlands representative 
foe transmission to his Government 

In his reply dated August 3 (S/466), the lep 
resentative of the Netherlands stated tlvat his uo - 
ernmenc, although persisting in its denial n 
Council’s Jurisdiction in this matter, fully er 
stood the Council’s desire to see the use 
come to an end. Accordingly, it bad instructed t e 
Lteutenant-Governor-General of the 
Indies to enter into contact with the Repub ‘ 
authorities to arrive at a cessation of hostile ^ 
on both sides. .... 

On August 5, the Vice-Premier of the .g/, 
of Indonesia informed the Council by cable {/ 
469) that the resolution of August 1 had not 
handed to the Republican Government unO 
gust 4. 'Tlic Republican Government had 
to order all Republican armed forces to cea^ 
citicies on that same day. 
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c. Participation by Non-Members of the 

Council 

* ( 1 ) Philippine Request 

At the 178th meeting, on August 7, the Coun- 
cil rejected the request of the Philippines (S/- 
458) to participate in the discussion of the In- 
donesian question. There were six votes in favor 
and five abstentions (Belgium, France, Poland, 
United Kingdom, U.S.S.R.). By a letter, dated 
August 8, 1947 (S/485), the Philippine Govern- 
ment asked for reconsideration of the Council's 
decision. As se\’eral members who had failed to 
vote in favor of the Philippine request at the l78th 
meeting had stated that they had done so mere/y 
because they considered that the request was not 
backed by sufficient evidence, the Philippine Gov- 
ernment submitted a memorandum (S/485) de- 
tailmg the reasons why it considered that the 
Philippines was especially affected by the situation 
in Indonesia and therefore felt entitled to repre- 
sentation under Article 31 of the Charter. The 
memorandum stressed the faaor of geographic 
pcoximity, the close economic relations between 
Indonesia and the Philippines and historical and 
cultural associations. The memorandum also re- 
ferred to the fact that the Philippines had been 
invited to participate in the discussion of the 
Trusteeship Agreement for the former Japanese 
Mandated islands submitted by the United States, 
although the Philippines had not requested such 
partidpatioa In view of this precedent, the 
memorandum concluded, It would be difficult to 
understand why the Philippines should not be in- 
vited to take part in the discussion of a matter in- 
volving the maintenance of actual peace and se- 
curity in its immediate vicinity. 

The Council considered the Philippine request 
at its 184th meeting on August 14 and decided 
by 9 votes in favor, with 2 abstentions, to invite 
the representative of the Philippines to panicipate 
in the discussion. 

(2) Request of the Republic of Indonesia 

At the 171st meeting of the Council on July 
31, when the Council invited the representatives of 
the Netherlands and India to participate in the 
discussion of the Indonesian question, the repre- 
sentatives of Australia and the U.S.S.K- proposed 
that a similar invitation should be sent to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Indonesia, the repre- 
sentative of Australia considering that this should 
be done pursuant to Articie 32 o/ the Chaxter. 
The representative of the Netherlands opposed 
this proposal, arguing that the Republic was tiot a 
sovereign state, that it was to be affiliated with two 


other states as part of a federation and that it had 
received de facto recognition only as such. No 
decision on the question of Indonesian representa- 
tion was taken at that time, pending adoption of 
the "cease fire” resolution of August 1. 

A request from the Indonesian Republic itself 
to participate without a vote in the Council’s dis- 
cussions was communicated to the President of the 
Security Council by a letter from the representative 
of the Republic dated August 12 (S/487). The let- 
ter stared that the Republic of Indonesia accepted 
in advance for the purposes of the dispute the ob- 
ligations of a Member of the United Nations. 

The Council considered rbe Indonesian xequesr 
at its 181st meeting on August 12. The representa- 
tive of the Netherlands, supported by the repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, Bel gium and 
Ffanc^ reiterated his argument that the Republic 
of Indonesia could not be admitted to participate 
in the discussion under Article 32 of the Char ter, 
as it was not a sovereign and independent state 
generally recognized as such. Of the representa- 
tives supporting the Indonesian request, those of 
India, Colombia, Poland, Australia and the U.S.S.R. 
expressed the view that a decision to invite a 
representative of the Republic of Indonesia to 
participate in the Council’s discussion could prop- 
erly be justified under Article 32 of the Chaner. 
It was pointed out that the Netherlands itself had 
extended de facto recognition to the Republican 
Government and that a number of other states 
likewise had extended such recognition. It was 
contended that even if not fully sovereign and in- 
dependent, the Republic was a state within the 
meaning of international law, and the Council, in 
dealing with the question had recognized it as an 
international matter involvmg relations between 
two states. The representatives of the United 
States and China, although reserving their position 
. on the legal question of the status of the Repub- 
lic^ urged that for praaical reasons of justice and 
equity the Council should invite a representative 
of the Republic of Indonesia to participate in the 
Council’s discussion. 

By a vote of 8 to 3 (Belgium, France, United 
Kingdom), the Councd decided in favor of such 
an invitation. 

After discussion at the 181st and 184th meetings 
on August 12 and 14, the Council rejeaed a draft 
resolution to invite the representatives of East In- 
donesia and Borneo to participate in its work. 
There were 4 votes in favor (Belgium, France, 
Unit^ Kingdom, United States) and 7 absten- 
tions. The representative of Belgium had urged 
that in fairness East Indonesia and Borneo should 
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receive the same treatment as the RepuWic of In- 
donesia. Representatives opposing the Belgian 
proposal expressed the view that East Indonesia 
and Borneo were not parties to the dispute under 
consideration by the Council, that they had re- 
ceived de facto recognition by the Netherlands 
Government alone, while the Republic of Indo- 
nesia had also been lecogniied by other states, 
and that their international status was not com- 
parable to that of the Republic; and finally that 
the anti-Republican attitude of these states might 
only lead to hostile discussions among the repre- 
sentatives concerned and hamper the Councils ef- 
forts to settle the Indonesian dispute. After fur- 
ther discussion at the 193rd meeting, on August 
22, the Council rejected by the same vote (4 in 
favor, with 7 abstentions) a draft resolution to in- 
vite the representatives of East Indonesia and Bor- 
neo to participate m its work on the same basis 
as the representative of the Republic of Indonesia. 

d . Estabushment OF Consular 
Commission and Committee of 
Good Offices 

At the 178th meeting on August 7, several rep- 
resentatives pointed out that each party claimed 
that the other had continued hostilities after the 
cease-fire order was supposed to have become ef- 
fective. Also ac the 178tb meeting and at the 
181st meeting on August 12, the 184ch meeting 
on August 14, the 185th meeting on August 15, 
the 187th meeting on August 19, and the 192nd 
and 193rd meetings on August 22, the Council 
discussed the question of its jurisdiction, the short- 
term measures to be taken to implement the cease- 
fire order of August 1 and the long-term problems 
of arbitration and mediation. 

The representative of Australia said it was 
clear that the situation remained unstable and that 
the Council had the short-term problem of ensur- 
ing that its decision was fully observed. He sub- 
mitted a draft resolution (S/488) calling for the 
establishment of a commission, consisting of the 
representatives of countries to be determined by 
the Council, which would report directly to the 
Council on the situation in the Republic of Indo- 
nesia following the resolution of August I, 1SM7. 
As to the long-term problem, his Government 
wished negotiations to start as soon as possible and 
would, be prepared to act jointly with the United 
States Government in the capacity of mediator and 
atbitiator. 

The representative of the Republic of Indonesia 
urged withdrawal of Netherlands troops to the 


positions allocated by the truce agreement of Oc- 
tober 1946, and asked the Council to appoint ^ 
commission to proceed immediately to Indonejij 
to supervise implementation of the resolution of 
August I, 1947. He suggested further that the 
Council should appeJint a second commission to 
arbitrate all points of dispute between the parties, 
and announced that his Government accepted the 
United States offer of good offices and Australia’s 
mediation or arbitration as a constructive step in 
the setting up of such a comnaissLon. The Repub- 
lican Government would accept any impartial ar- 
bitration. 

The represeivtative of India supported the pro- 
posals of the Indonesian representative. 

The representative of the Netherlands said that 
the Australian draft resolution was open to objec- 
tion since it implied that the Council had jurisdic- 
tioa His Government was prepared to propose 
to the Republic that each should designate one 
state, and that the two states so designated should 
appoint a rhird completely impartial state, which 
would send a number of its nationals to inquire 
into the situation and supervise the cease-fire. If 
the Republic did not accept unequivocally 
United States good offices, this impartial 
could also be empowered by the parties to bring 
about an immediate resumption of discussions. 
The Netherlands Government further proposed 
that the career consuls in Batavia should immedi- 
ately draw up a report on the situation in Ja^a, 
Sumatra and Madura. 

The representative of Poland said that the Coun- 
cil’s previous action had recognized its compe- 
tence. He rejected the Netherlands proposals and, 
in principle, supported the Australian draft resolu- 
tion, subject CO his amendments (S/488/Add.l). 
’These provided that the proposed body sliould be 
a commission of the Security Council, and also 
provided for the establishment of a second com- 
mission of the Council to act on its behalf as me- 
diate and arbitrator. 

The representative of the Philippines suppnnM 
the Australian proposal and welcomed the IndO’ 
nesian Republic’s acceptance of impartial arbitra- 
tion in contrast to the Netherlands attitude. 

The representative of Belgium contested the 
Council’s competence and reserved his position. 

The representative of tlie U.S.SJI. urged spew/ 
aaion on the Indonesian request for the creation 
of two commissions of the CounctL He said t at 
there seemed to be a tendency to force 
good offices on the Republic and to by-pass ' 
United Nations. 

Die representative of Oiina submitted an 
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amendment (S/488/Add.2) to the Australian 
draft resolutioa This amendment deleted the pro- 
vision for appointment of a commission and pro- 
vided that the Netherlands suggestion for con- 
sular report and impanial inquiry and supervision 
be accepted by the Council as steps in the right 
direction, and that the consular body and the im- 
partial state be requested to fortv'ard copies of 
their reports to the Council, which would consider 
the matter further if the situation required. If it 
were necessary to settle the question of compe- 
tence, he would prefer reference to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice but his amendment was 
designed to avoid delay. 

The representative of the United States sup- 
poned this amendment (S/488/Add.2) and 
pointed out that if arbitration were to succeed it 
must be entirely acceptable to both parties. 

The representative of Australia opposed the 
Chinese amendment since it took the question out- 
side the Council He was prepared to incorporate 
in his draft resolution the proposal concerning the 
consuls and he could, in general, support die 
Polish amendment (S/488/Add.l). 

The representative of the Republic of Indonesia 
said that the Netherlands military action aimed 
at the destruction of the Republic, which must 
base its hope on aaion by the Council and not on 
diiea negotiations with the Netherlands. The 
United States and Australian offers of good ofBces 
could contribute to a stable solution only if they 
formed a continuing part of the action already 
taken by the Council He rejected the Netherlands 
suggestions. 

The representative of India opposed the Chinese 
amendment since it vircually removed the question 
from the Council's hands. It was undesirable, he 
considered, to involve consular officers in such a 
question. He supported the Australian draft reso- 
lution (S/488), subject to the Polish amendment. 

The representative of Colombia said that the 
Council should shoulder the obligations logically 
following from its cease-fire order. It should first 
decide whether to ask the parties to revert to their 
original military positions, and should next decide 
whether to appoint a commission or follow the 
Netherlands proposals. 

At the 193rd meeting on August 22, the repre- 
sentative of Australia submitted jointly with the 
representative of China a draft resolution (S/513) 
on the short-term problem to take the place of 
the previous Australian resolution (S/488) and 
the Chinese amendment thereto (S/488/Add.2). 
The joint resolution provided that the career con- 
suls in Batavia representing members of the Coun- 


cil sliould report to the Council on the situation 
following the resolution of August 1; and that the 
Council should consider the mauer funber if the 
situation so required. As to the long-term prob- 
lem, the representative of Australia submitted a 
further draft resolution (S/512) requesting the 
parries to submit all matters in dispute to arbitra- 
tion by a commission, for which each party would 
select one arbitrator and the Security Council 
would select a third. 

The representative of the United States noted 
that the Republic had rejected the United States 
offer and said that liis Government would support 
the joint Australian-Chincse draft resolution (S/- 
513). As to the long-term problem, considering 
the doubts as to jurisdiction and the undesirability 
of imposing a particular method of peaceful set- 
tlement upon the patties, he submitted 3 draft 
resolution (S/514) under which the Council ten- 
dered its good offices to the parties in accordance 
with paragraph (b) of the resolution of August 
1. The resolution provided that, if the parties so 
requested, they would be assisted in the settlement 
by a three-member committee of the Council, each 
party selecting one member and the third to be 
designated by the two so scleocd. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said that it 
was necessary to create a commission or commis- 
sions comprising members of the Council It was 
not corrcCT to by-pass the Council by leaving fur- 
ther decisions in the hands of one, two or three 
states. 

The representative of Poland also corisidered 
that the Council itself must decide tlie composition 
of any commission, which must be entirely within 
the framework of the Council 

The representative of the Republic of Indonesia 
said that any commission should be impartial; 
most of the career consuls in Batavia, however, re- 
garded the situation from the Netherlands point 
of view. 

At the 193rd meeting on August 22, the repre- 
sentative of Belgium submitted a draft resolution 
(S/517) requesting the International Court of 
Justice, under Anicle %, to give an advisory 
opinion whether the Council was competent to 
deal with the question. - 

At its 194th and 195th meetings on August 25 
and 26, the Council took its decisions on the reso- 
lutions before it, considering first the joint Aus- 
tralian-Chinese draft resolution (S/513) provid- 
ing for the establishment of a Consular Commis- 
sion. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. submitted an 
amendment to this resolution providing for the 
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establishment of a commission composed of die 
States members of the Council to supervise Ae 
fulfilment of the decision of August 1, and dead- 
ing to keep the Indonesian question on the Coun- 
cil’s agenda- • 

This amendment received 7 votes in favor, 2 
against (Fiance, Belgium) and 2 abstentions 
(China, United Kingdom). As one of the nega- 
tive votes was cast by a permanent member of the 
Council (France), the amendment was not 
adopted. 

The joint Australian-Chinese resolution was 
then adopted, with 7 votes in favor, and 4 absten- 
tions (Colombia. Poland, United Kingdom, 
U.SS.R.). The text of the resolution (S/525, I) 
follows: 

"W'bereas the Security Council on 1 August 1947 
called upon the Netherlands and the Republic of lodo- 
nesia to cease hostilities forthwith, 

"And whereas communications have been received from 
the Governments of the Netherlands and of the Republic 
of Indonesia advising that orders have been given for 
the cessation of hosuUties, 

"And whereas it is desirable that steps should be 
taken to avoid disputes and friction leUting to the 
observance of the cease-fire orders, end to create condi- 
tions which will faciliuie agreement between the parties. 

"The Security Counctl 

"1. Uotes with satisfaction the seeps taken by the 
parties to comply with the resolution of I August 1947, 

”2. Notes With tattsfaetton the statement issued by 
the Netherlands Goveroment on 11 August, in which it 
affirms its intention to organize a sovereign, democratic 
United States of Indonesia in accordance with the pur- 
poses of the Linggadjati Ageeemenc, 

"3. Notes that the Netherlands Oovernmeot intends 
iinmediately to request the career consuls stationed in 
Batavia jointly to report on the present situation in the 
Republic of Indonesia; 

"4. Noses that the Gosernment of the Republic of 
Indonesia has requested appointment by the Security 
Gjunctl of a commission of obsetvets; 

''5. Requests the Governments members of the Council 
who have career consular representatives in Batavia to 
instruct them to prepare jointly for the informatioo and 
guidance of the ^entity Gjuocil reposts on the situation 
in the Republic of Indonesia following the resolution 
of the Council of 1 August 1947, such reports to cover 
the obseevance of the ccasc-fite orders and the conditions 
prevailing in areas under military occupation or from 
which armed forces tiow in occupation may be withdrawn 
by agreement between the parties; 

"6. Requests the Governm^ts of the Netherlands and 
of the Republic of Indonesia to grant to the representa- 
' tives referred to m paragraph 5, all facilities necessary 
for the effective fulfilment of their mission; 

■'7. Resolves to consider the matter further should 
the situation require.” 

The Coviticil next took up the AustiaUan resolu- 
tion (S/512) providing for the establishment of a 
thiee-membet aibitration commission. 

In place of his amendment to the oiiginal Aus- 


tralian resolution (S/488), which was no longer 
before the Council for consideration, the repre- 
sentative of Poland submitted the same amend- 
ment (S/488/Add.l) to the Australian draft reso- 
lution (S/512) providing for a Security Council 
commission consisting of its eleven members to 
act on its behalf as mediator and arbitrator. 

The representative of the United States said 
that he could not accept the Polish amendment 
since the Charter did not authorize the Council 
to force a particular method of atbittation upon 
the parries. 

TTie representative of the U.S.S R. supported the 
Polish amendment. He said that other pioposals 
would have submitted the question of arbiuation 
ro one or two countries rather Aan to the CouncA 

The representative of Australia opposed die 
Polish amendment since it sought to force arbitra- 
tors upon the parties. He pointed out that, under 
ihe Australian draft resolution, the Council re- 
tained a large measure of control 

The representative of Colombia did not con- 
sider that the United States or Australian pro- 
posals by-passed the United Nations; as a last 
resort, be would support either, although he had 
favored a more positive solutioa 

The Polish amendment (S/488/Add.l) to the 
Australian draft resolution was rejectei Theie 
were 3 votes in favor (Poland, Syria, UiS.R.), 
4 against (Belgium, France, United Kiflgdofli, 
United States) and 4 abstentions. 

The Austr^ian draft resolution (S/512) was 
likewise rejected. There were 3 votes in favor 
(Australia, Colombia, Syria) and 8 abstentions. 

The Council next voted on the United States 
draft resolution (S/514) for the establishment of 
a Committee of Good Offices. This resolution was 
adopted by 8 votes in favor, with 3 abstentions 
(Poland, Syria, U.S.SR.). The text of the resolu- 
tion (S/525, II) follows: 

"The Security Counctl . . 

"Ress^ves to tender its good offices to the parties 
order to assist in the pacific settlement of their dispute 
in accordance with paragraph (b) of the resolution o 
the CouQcil of 1 August 1947. The Council exptessW 
Its readiness, if the parties so request, to assist m the 
settlement through a committee of the Council coexist- 
ing of three members of the Council, each party select- 
ing one, and the third to be designated by the two so 
selected.” 

The Belgian resolution (S/517) requesting 
advisory opinion from the International Court or 
Justice was put to the vote last and was 
by 4 votes in favor (Belgium, France, 
lOngdom, United States), 1 against (Poland) 
and 6 abstentions. 
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After the Council had voted on the four resolu- 
tions above, the representative of Poland sub- 
mitted a draft resolution (S/521) reminding the 
parties of the resolution of August 1, 1947, and 
calling upon tltem to adhere strictly to it. He 
stated that full-scale war was still being waged; it 
was necessary that complete order should be re- 
stored before negotiations could take place. To 
obtain, if possible, a unanimous vote, he had not 
provided for the withdrawal of forces. 

The representative of China explained the situa- 
tion arising from the mistreatment of Chinese 
civilians. 

The representative of the U.S.S.1L said that 
failure to adopt the Polish draft resolution would 
endanger the decision of August 1, 1947. 

The representative of the Netherlands said that, 
• if the Polish draft were adopted, the Netherlands 
authorities would do their utmost to comply with 
it. However, a difScult situation would arise if 
Repubhcan troops and marauding bands continued 
their murder, destruction, sabotage and subversive 
action at the instigation of their commanders and 
Government. The primary signihcance of the 
Polish draft resolution would be that the Council 
would request the Republic to refrain from sub- 
versive actions. 

The representative of the United States sup- 
ported the Pohsh proposal, since there was no 
doubt that hostilities were continuing. 

The Council adopted the Polish draft resolution 
by 10 votes in favor and 1 abstention (United 
Kingdom). The text of the resolution (S/- 
525, III) foUows; 

'Ti6« Security Council, 

"Taking into consideration that military opetatiom ace 
being continued on the teciitory of the Indooesiao Re- 
public: 

"1. Remindt the Government of the Neibetlaads and 
the Government of the Indonesian Republic of its resolu- 
tion of 1 August 1947, concerning the cease-fire order 
and peaceful settlement of their dispute; 

"2 Calls upon the Government of the Netherlands 
and the Government of the Indonesian Republic to ad- 
here strictly CO the recommendation of the Security 
Council of 1 August 1947.’’ 

After the Council had adopted the Polish reso- 
lution, the President announced that he consid- 
ered the discussion of the Indonesian question 
closed for the present stage, but that the question 
would remain on the list of matters with which 
the Security Council was seized. 

The representative of the Netherlands, in a 
letter of September 3, 1947, to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (S/537), stated that his Government main- 
tained its position as to the Council s Jurisdiction, 


but believ'ed that the tendency of the resolutions 
of August 25 and 26 was acceptable. This state- 
ment was based on the premise that the Indonesian 
Republic would cease all lioscUe action, in word 
and deed. 

c. Report of the Consular Commission 
(1) Interim Report 

By a letter dated September 24, 1947 (S/573), 
the representative of the United States submitted 
the interim report of the Consular Commission to 
the Secretary-General. This report noted that ad- 
vances by Netherlands troops were in the nature 
of spearheads between which remained consider- 
able numbers of Republican troops. On August 
29, the Netherlands Indies Government had de- 
clared its intention of completing the restoration 
of law and order within a demarcation line cov- 
ering advanced Dutch positions. The Republic did 
not accept this demarcation line, and the Commis- 
sion found that the cease-fire order was not fully 
effeaive. Casualties and damage continued; and 
this state of afTairs was due in the main to the 
above situation. 

The Council discussed the interim report at its 
207th meeting on October 3, its 20Sch meeting on 
October 7, its 20’9ih meeting on October 9 and 
its 211th meeting on October 14. 

The representative of Australia said that fight- 
ing between and behind the spearheads was not in 
accordance with the Council’s order. Contrary to 
the apparent impression of certain of the consuls, 
the matter was most urgent. He submitted a draft 
resolution (S/574 — see below) requesting the 
Committee of Good Offices to exercise its func- 
tions with the utmost dispatch. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R- said it was 
clear that the Netherlands Government had not 
taken any action to comply with the Council’s 
resolution. He criticized the thesis maintained in 
the Commission's report that the order for the ces- 
sation of military aaivities could not be carried 
out wliile the present situation continued, and did 
not think that the report, whidi tended to con- 
demn the Indonesian people, could be considered 
objective. ’This situation, he stated, existed only 
because the Security Council had not at the proper 
time adopted the Soviet proposal for the imm ediate 
withdrawal by both sides to the positions held 
by them before military operations began.^^ He 
therefore submitted a draft resolution (S/575) 
calling for the immediate withdrawal of all armed 
forces to their attie helium positions. 

“Sec above, p. 364. 
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The representative of the Netherlands noted 
that the Consular Commission's report stated that 
the Indonesians still practised violence to person 
and property. The word "spearheads”, he stated, 
was perhaps used loosely, since Netherlands occu- 
pation had broadened to control firmly internal 
communications in the area concerned. The Re- 
publican troops in the area on the other hand, he 
maintained, controlled little more than the ground 
on which they stood He gave instances of the 
alleged inadequacy and corruption of the Repub- 
lican administration, violations of the cease-fire 
order and the continued detention and mistreat- 
ment of hostages. He quoted threats of violence 
and terror against Chinese residents and said that 
the proposed withdrawal of troops would lead to 
most terrible acts of retaliation. 

The representative of India said that, although 
the establishment of spearheads was not the same 
as effective occupation, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment had established a demarcation line covering 
its advanced positions. Quite naturally, the Gov- 
eriunent of the Republic had looked upon the so- 
called restoration of law and order within this area 
as a continuation of hostilities Probably the fight- 
ing could not be stopped until the armies withdrew 
to their ante betlum positiofts. ‘Without a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, moreover, the Committee of 
Good Offices had little chance of achieving its 
objectives. Allegations of atrocities, the Indian 
representative said, could doubtless be made on 
both sides. 

The representative of Poland stated that the 
report of the Consular Commission proved that 
the Council's action had been ineffective; he con- 
cluded that it was essential for the Council to 
order the immediate withdrawal of troops to the 
positions they had occupied before July 20, 1947. 
He pointed out that a scorched-earth policy was 
pre-emin?m!y a device of a retreating force, not 
of an aggressor. 

The representative of China said that the un- 
doubted brutalities were due to the lack of time 
to oiganiae a regular Republican army and to the 
nature of guerrilla warfare, and would be re- 
gretted by the Republican leaders. He considered 
that the Committee of Good Offices should regard 
its main task as one of assisting the parties to 
achieve their common objective, which was set 
fonh in the Linggadjati Agreement. 

Tlie representative of the Indonesian Republic 
quoted from official Netherlands statements to ex- 
plain the arbitrary determination of the dematci- 
tion line by the Netherlands and its continuation 
of hostilities after the cease-fire order. The Coun- 


cil should direct withdrawal of Dutch troops to 
theii positions under the truce agreement of Oc- 
tober l4, 1946. He assured the Council that his 
Government would be able to establish law and 
order in any area it might occupy. He further 
expressed appreciation of the Council's good of- 
fices, and said that, in view of the frequePt ud- 
latecal actions of the Netherlands, the IndoAssiaas 
wanted a guarantee that any solution wooJd be 
binding on both parties. He also replied C(J stat^ 
meats made by the Netherlands representatne 
concerning atrocities, the maintenance of aod 
order in Republican territory, etc. 

The representative of the United States said 
rhat he assumed that the U.S.S.R. proposal was 
made under Article 40, which stated that provi- 
sional measures should be without prejudice w the 
tights, claims or position of the parties concerned. 
He did not think the Council bad adequate evi- 
dence whether the proposed action would not af- 
fect the rights, claims or position of the pames, 
or evidence that a withdrawal of troops was Mces- 
sary. A withdrawal would have serious wnsc- 
quences and would be a finding of fact vital to 
military, political and other issues. The 
therefore, should seek agreement with the aid of 
the Committee of Good Offices, which was 
to commence its work. 

The representative of the Philippines said wat 
it was agreed that there had been a breach of the 
cease-fire order. It must be recognized that th«e 
was some danger of chaos and reprisals follotvwg 
troop withdrawals, but he felt that these risks h« 
been exaggerated. If the Republican authot'ues 
were willing to accept the resultant responsibil'tA 
he suggested that the Council should ask the Co®- 
mittee of Good Offices to study the problem o 
troop withdrawal and make the necessary 
raendations to the Council. He also 
that die Council appeal to both sides to desist fro® 
inflammatory propaganda, provocation and ' 
tion, to release hostages and in other ways pfonioie 
an atmosphere favorable to conciliation. 

The representatives of Belgium and Bra^d 
gested that the Council should not take anf 
aaion on the basis of an incomplete 

The representative of Australia disagreed * 
die United States contention that the Coun^d 
no power to order a withdrawal of troops* 
OQQsidered, however, that the U.SSR. 
was not practicable since it would involve . 
dashes and destruction. Accordingly he subf”'“® 
a draft resolution (S/579) calling upon ih® P^ 
ties to withdraw their forces at leas: five kilo^^^ 
behind the positions held on August 1. Tli^ 
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sular Commission could assist in the implementa- 
tion of such a resolution. 

The representative of the United Kingdom op- 
posed the U.S.S.R. draft resolution because it 
would leave areas to be occupied by the Repub- 
lican forces. He considered that, with the best 
possible will, in existing circumstances, they would 
find it difficult to exercise the necessary authority 
to restore order. The Australian proposal, he 
stated further, was hardly practicable since it 
would be difficult to determine the line held on 
August 1. He submitted a draft resolution (S/- 
378) stating that, to ensuie observance of the 
cease-fire order, the first step would be to establish 
a provisional demarcation line; and requesting the 
Committee of Good Offices to make this its first ob- 
jective and to instruct the Consular Commission 
to make early proposals to tliat end. 

The representative of France noted the fears 
which had been expressed that withdrawal of 
troops would lead to further disturbances and 
stated that he could not support the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal. The Australian proposal could not be ef- 
feaive, m view of the fluid military positions. 
He supported the United Kingdom proposal, and 
placed his hope in the Committee of Good Of- 
fices and the co-operation of the parties. 

The representative of Belgium said that it was 
not clear whether the Republican Government 
could exercise effective authority in the areas 
which it was proposed that the Netherlands forces 
should evacuate, and the Australian proposal could 
not be supponed until these questions were clari- 
fied. He agreed with the suggestions made by the 
representative of the Philippines and, subject to 
certain amendments, supported the United King- 
dom resolutioiL 

The representative of Australia opposed the 
United Kmgdom draft resolution since, in his view, 
it would lepji to delay. 

In opposing the Australian proposal, the repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands described the compli- 
cations which had arisen from the armistice of 
October 14, 1946, providing for demarcation lines 
and a demilitarized zone. If there was to be any 
withdrawal of troops, a reasonable degree of ob- 
servance could be obtained only if very careful 
arrangements were made beforehand. In principle, 
he supported the United Kmgdom draft resolution 
(S/578). 

The representative of Poland opposed the United 
Kingdom proposal, on the ground that it consri- 
tuted a recognition of the authority and control of 
the Netherlands Government and forces in the ter- 
ritory they occupied. 


Tlje representative of tlie U.S.S.R- opposed the 
Australian draft resolution as not being of any 
value to the Indonesians or to the Security Council. 
A zone of five to ten kilometres was not certain to 
break contaa between the armies. The United 
Kingdom proposal, he stated, was not acceptable 
since it would enable Netherlands forces to main- 
tain their domination of occupied territory. 

The representative of Colombia observed that 
the resolution calling for a cease-fire had not been 
complied with and, in the interest of its authority 
and effectiveness, the Council should not adopt any 
further resolutions before ascertaining the possi- 
bility of their being implemented. He suggested 
an amendment to either the Australian or U.S S.R. 
proposals providing that the Council should call 
upon the parties to make contact m order to agree 
upon a cessation of hostile actions. 

The representative of Syria noted that there had 
been different interpretations of the cease-fire or- 
der and that it had not been very practical. The 
United Kingdom proposal was open to objection 
since it would be very difficult to fix a demarcation 
line without considerable delay, and the Australian 
draft resolution involved serious practical difficul- 
ties. He expressed general support of the U.S S.R. 
draft resolution suggesting the release of hostages, 
a general amnesty of political crimes, with appro- 
priate guarantees, and a withdrawal of troops to 
their previous positions 

The representative of China said that the cease- 
fire order had not been observed because of the mu- 
tual lack of confidence, the mopping-up operations 
of the Netherlands Army in violation of the Char- 
ter and the Council’s resolution, and the banditry 
of irregular forces. He would gladly support the 
U.S.SJI. proposal if there were any assurance that 
it would not be followed by a worsening of condi- 
tions. He considered, however, that notw.ichstand- 
ing the sincerity of the Indonesian authorities, this 
could not be assured. He agreed with the criticisms 
of the Australian resolution, and felt that no fur- 
ther action should be taken pending a detailed 
report from the Consular Commission. 

In a letter dated Oaober 15, 1947 (S/583), the 
Goveniment of the Republic of Indonesia urged 
the Council to direct the withdrawal of Dutch 
troops in Republican territory to ante helium posi- 
tions. The Republican Government, the letter stat- 
ed, guaranteed safety, peace and order in all areas 
evacuated by Dutch troops and accepted supervi- 
sion as well as co-operation from the Security Coun- 
cil ot any other international body set up for that 
purpose. 
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( 2 ) full Report of the Commission 

On October 21, the Council received the full re- 
port (S/586) of the Consular Commission on the 
obser\’ance of the cease-fire and the conditions pre- 
vailing in Java and Sumatra. The report stated 
that cease-fire orders had been issued; but there 
had been no confidence by either party that the 
other would carry them out, and no attempts bad 
been made to agree on means of carrying out the 
orders. The Republian Government had ordered 
its troops to remain in their positions and cease 
hostilities; the Netherlands Indies Government had 
proceeded with the restoration of law and order 
within the limits of the lines it had laid down. The 
Dutch advance had by-passed certain Republican 
forces, which were subject to mopping-up opera- 
tions in accordance with the Dutch inieiptetatton 
of the order. The Republican Government had di- 
reaed its forces to defend themselves and to oppose 
movements within Dutch-held tettitory. The dif- 
ferent interpretations of the cease-fire thus made 
it impossible for the order to be observed. 

The Council discussed the Commission's report 
at its 213th meeting on October 22, its 214th meet- 
ing on Oaober 27, its 215th meeting on Oaober 
29 ^d ICS 216th and 217th meetings on Oaober 
31. 

At the 213th meeting, on October 22, the repre- 
sentative of the Philippines cited iUusuations of 
the indinacion of the Consular Commission to fa- 
vor the Netherlands. He said that this tendency 
made the mote striking the Commission s statement 
that, while the Indonesian Government had ordered 
its troops to remain in their posts and cease hos- 
tilities, the other party had proceeded with mop- 
ping-up operations, within lines it had unilaterally 
determined. The Council should express its great 
regret at the failure to observe the cease-fire order, 
and make dear iliat it was piepaied to take the 
necessary measures under the Charter to compel 
obedience to its decisions. He suggested that the 
Council should consider requesting the Military 
Staff Committee to assist the Committee of Good 
Offices in arriving at a practical decision. 

The representative of the United States noted 
that the report of the Consular Commission stated 
that no attempt had been made by either side to 
come to an agreement with the other about means 
of giving effca to the cease-fire order. He there- 
fore urged that this should become the first matter 
for comlJcration by the Committee of Good Of- 
fices; he had no doubt that the Committee could 
find a way to surmount the difficulty witliout prej- 
udice to the fights, daims or position of the panics. 
In ihe view of his Go% eminent, the cease-fire or- 


der could not be interpreted to permit tfie use of 
the armed forces of either party to alter substan- 
tially by military action the area under its coaucl, 
although action by one party might be justified 
under special circumstances. He submitted a drift 
resolution (S/585) calling upon the parties to con- 
sult with each other regarding the means to be 
employed to give effect to the cease-fire resolution, 
and, pending agreemenr, to cease any aaivities 
which directly or indirealy contravened that reso- 
lution; requesting the Committee of Goc>d Offices 
to assist the parties in reaching agreemerit on this 
question, and requesting the Consular Coininissioa, 
together with its military assistants, to make ia 
services available to the Committee of (jtxad Of- 
fices. 

The representative of the Netherlands sfid that 
the Netherlands had complied with the spirit of 
the Council's wishes and had not used its anned 
forces to altec substantially the area undc_t contiol 
on August 4. He cited instances when a ob- 
servance of the resolution would have me^c 
danger or misery to large groups of p^P^® 
whose security the Netherlands felt re.<poos>b|^ 
He considered that cerrain sections of the United 
States draft resolution did not conform to tb® 
ities of the situation, because of the hostile _atcitu« 
of the Republican authorities and because it 
that there should be no deviations from tb® c®**®* 
fire resolution in any circumstances. 

The representative of the U S S.R. thoti£bt thit 
the Commission's members had shown tenden- 
tious and non-objeaive attitude. He opi>05®“/be 
United States proposal since it dealt with qucsriom 
of secondary importance and diverted the Counc^ 
attention from the main questions. It 
to change the funaions of ie Committee of 
Offices and would cause confusion and ^ 

public It would leave the way open fo^ 
Netherlands operations which would be dcsaibe 
as police aaivities. 

At the 214th meeting on October 27, th® 
semative of India analyzed the report of 'be 
sulat Commission and concluded tliat tfi® 
fire resolution had been accepted and obej™ by 
Republic and disregarded and circuraventfd by 
Netherlands. The report also contained ^ 
lion of the allegations that the Indonesia 
consisted mainly of guerrilla bands and 
be regarded as a real army. He stressed th^f be o-^ 
taking any further steps, the Council mti^' 
on foil compliance with the cease-fire 
It was not appropriate to invohe the 
of Good Offices in this'matter, and the 
Commbsion was functus officio. WiihiR*^** 
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iroops to their previous positions was necessary, 
not only to obtain cessation of hostilities, but also 
to promote a just and durable political sctilcmcnL 

The rcprcsentatisc of the Republic of Indonesia 
said that the facts contained in the consular report 
revealed the analogy between the Indonesian re- 
sistance to Netherlands occupation and the Eu- 
ropean resistance to German occupation. Both 
panics were guilty of destruction, corruption, atroc- 
ities, etc, in the Dutch-occupied areas, but such 
acts always accompanied war. The responsibility lay 
in the first place with the party whi^ had acated 
the situation; it was dear that the Netherlands 
Government had ordered its troops into Republi- 
can territory. The report also showed, he stated, 
that there had been law and order within Republi- 
can tettitoty before the Dutch invasion. He ex- 
pressed confidence that the Council would find 
means to deal with the unibtcral Dutch interpre- 
tation of Its resolution and asked that the process 
of arbitration be applied, since the Indonesians 
could not be optimistic about the possibility of a 
voluntary agreement being reached. 

The representative of the United States said that 
the apparent complexity of the problem Impressed 
him more than ever with the inadvisability of at- 
tempting to reach a decision in the Security Coun- 
cil The best chance of success would be to place 
(he matter in the hands of the Committee of Good 
Offices. However, the Council sliould clarify its 
resolution of August 1. Since, as had been pointed 
our, it might be necessary on special occasions to 
take action whidi would appear to be a technical 
violation of the cease-fire order, he submitted a 
revision (5/588) of his draft resolution (S/585) 
which would delete the words "direaly or Indirect- 
ly” as regards the agreement to cease activities con- 
trary to the cease-fire resolution, Tlic revision fur- 
ther provided that the resolution of August 1 
should be interpreted as not permitting the use of 
the armed forces of either party in military action 
to alter substantially the territory under its control 
on August 4, 1947. In using the phrase "territory 
under its control", the representative of the United 
States stated, he excluded the use of force to obtain 
control of areas between spearheads which had not 
been occupied on August 4. 

At the 215th meeting, on October 29, the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom withdrew his 
draft resolution in favor of the United States draft 
resolution. 

The representative of Poland objected to the 
United States proposal as recognizing gains by force 
and giving a wide field to funher misinterpreta- 
tion. He submitted a draft resolution (S/589) 


finding that Netherlands forces had failed to com- 
ply with the resolutions of August I and 26; call- 
ing upon the Government of the Netherlands to 
withdraw all armed forces and civil administration 
from the territory of the Republic; insiruaing the 
Gjnsular Commission to supervise compliance by 
(he parties with the Council's resolutions and re- 
port tlicrcon to the Council; requesting the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices to take into consideration, 
under Article 40 of the Qiartcr, the fact that the 
NethetUnds Government had not complied with 
the resolutions of August 1 and 26. and calling the 
attention of the Netherlands Government to the 
fact (hat failure to comply with the provisional 
measures should be taken into account by the 
Council under Article 40 of the Charter and that it 
ocat^ a situation which, under the Charter, miglit 
lead to the necessity of applying enforcement meas- 
ures. 

Tlic representative of Belgium said tlut the con- 
sular report indicated scrupulous conscientiousness 
and c^jcctivity and showed that the consuls lud 
not exceeded their functions. Ttie report did not 
indicate, as had been alleged, that whereas the 
Netherlands were said to have contravened the 
ccasc-fire resolution, the Republic of Indonesia had 
observed it faithfully. He considered tliat the 
United Kingdom (S/378) and the United States 
(S/5S8) draft resolutions were best suited to the 
situation, and agreed to the United States revision, 
poioting out, however, tlut it would be a mistake 
to make a rigid interpretation of the expression 
"the territory under its control on -1 August 19-17". 
Tlic Committee of Good Offices should ascertain, 
on the spot, the exact meaning of this expression. 

The representative of Australia regretted the 
prolonged delays in this question. He reviewed the 
events following the cease-fire order and noted that 
mopping-up operations were still continuing The 
Council «}uld not permit these continued violations 
of its order, and he was convinced that the correct 
and piaatcol solution was fot the forces to be with- 
drawn to the positions they had occupied on July 
20, in accordance with the U.S.S.R. proposal If 
this were not acceptable to the Council, he would 
ask that the alternative Australian proposal (S/- 
579)*^ be put to the vote. 

By a letter dated October 28, 1947 (S/590), 
(he delegation of the Republic of Indonesia sub- 
mitted a statement from its Government again urg- 
ing complete withdrawal of Dutch forces from Re- 
publican territories occupied after July 21, 1947,’® 
and setting forth facts to prove that security could 

“Seep. 370. 

“See p. 371 for letter of October 15, 19-i7 (S/583). 
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be established in territories evacuated by Dutch 
forces. The Republican Government therefore call- 
ed upon tlie Council to appoint an international 
commission composed of representatives of the 
Council to observe conditions in and to supervise 
territories returned to Republican controL 
At the 216th meeting on October 31, the repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands replied to the allega- 
tions of Netherlands colonialism and said that his 
Government still stood by the main principles on 
which the Linggadjati Agreement had been based. 
He stated that the U.S.S.R., Australian and Polish 
proposals were not acceptable and the United Stores 
draft resolution was also open to objections. This 
proposal, to attack the cause of failure of the cease- 
fire resolution, should request the parties to re- 
frain from inflammatory exhortations and take 
appropriate measures for safeguarding life and 
property. Furthermore, since feeling was stiU run- 
ning high, provision should be made foe consulta- 
tions to be resumed, not directly, but through the 
Committee of Good Offices. The final paragraph 
should refer not only to the use of armed forces, 
but also other forms of violence and incitement 
thereto; and it should be made cleat that the last 
paragraph was not to have a retroactive effect. 

The representative of China supported the 
United States draft resolution subject to cenain 
amendments (S/591), (1) providing that the con- 
sultations should be either direct or through the 
Committee of Good Offices, (2) calling upon the 
parties further to cease incitement to aaivities con- 
^ctavening the cease-fire resolution and to take ap- 
propriate measures for safeguarding life and prop- 
erty; and O') amending the final paragraph ro 
meet the point raised by the representative of the 
Netherlands. 

The representative of Belgium submitted an 
amendment (S/592) to the United States draft 
resolution changing the last paragraph to provide 
that the cease-fiie resolution should be interpreted 
to mean that any substantial alteration of the terri- 
tory occupied by the parties on August 4 would be 
inconsistent with the cease-fire resolution. 

At the 2l7th meeting.on October 31, the repre- 
sentative of Brazil said that the Consular Commis- 
sion's report confirmed the impracticability and, 
perhaps, harmfulness of attempting to supervise 
the implementation of the cease-fire order without 
direct contact with the situation as it develops in 
Indonesix He opposed the U.S S R., Australian and 
Polish proposals, considering tliat they adopted a 
theoretical approach; it was not to be supposed 
that irregular troops would retreat to a line demc- 
mined in the Council. He supported the United 


States draft resolution and considered that the pro- 
posed functions were within the competence of 
the Committee of Good Offices. 

The representative of the United Kingdom op- 
posed the U.S.S.R. and Polish draft resolutions ia 
view of the risk of serious disorders which could 
result from a withdrawal of troops. The Australian 
draft resolution was not practicable, since there 
were pockets of Republican forces well behind any 
line wh'idi could be drawn in the tenuory held by 
Netherlands troops. In general, he supported the 
United States draft resolution, and thought it might 
be improved by the Belgian and Chinese amend- 
ments. 

At the 217th meeting, on October 31, ^he 
Council proceeded to vote on the resolutions before 
it. The U.SS.R. draft resolution (S/575) w^P“t 
to the vote first and was rejected, there being 4 
voces in favor (Australia, Colombia, Poland, 
U.S S.R.) , 4 voces against ( Belgium, France, United 
Kingdom, United States) and 3 abstentions. 

Before a voce was taken on the Australian draft 
resolution (S/579) the representative of ffie 
U.S.SR. proposed that it should be amended by 
substituting the distance of twenty-five kflomeues 
for the originally specified distance of five kilo- 
metres. , 

The representative of Australia accepted this 
amendment. 

The Council, however, rejected the reSoi'ff'O^ 
as amended (S/579/Rev.l), by 5 voces io 
(Australia, Colombia, Poland, Syria, U.SS^)i ^ 
vote against (Belgium) and 5 abstentions. 

The representative of Australia then stated that , 
the final paragraph of the United States d^3S^ •^<6 
open to objection since it ignored the fiiet tna 
there bad already been a very substantial alteration 
in territory under Netherlands control. 
graph also used the phrase "under its concro , 
which had been interpreted by the Netfierlan 
against the intentions of the Council’s 
tesolution. Furthermore, control could be eJeten e 
by other means than "military action". To replace 
the last paragraph of the United States draft reso 
lutioo, he submitted an amendment {S/595) 
ing that any consolidation, control or acquisttiot* o 
territory not occupied on August 4, ^ 1947, y®. 
not be in conformity with the Council's re5ofu“°° 
of August 1. , 

The representative of the United States 
that a sub-committee should be set up to 
the United States draft resolution and the 
(S/591), Belgian (S/592) and Australis^ (®/' 
593) amendments thereto, with a view to 
ciliog the different texts. 
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The Council adopted the United States proposal 
by 7 votes in favor, 0 against and 4 abstentions 
(Australia, Poland, Syria, U.SS.R.) and agree! 
that the sub-committee should comprise the rep- 
resentatives of the United States, Australia, Bd- 
gium and China. 

By a vote of 5 in favor to 2 (Belgium, United 
States), with 4 abstentions (Brazil, China, France, 
Syria), the Council, however, rejeaed a proposal 
by the President that die sub-committee’s terms of 
reference should be broadened so that the United 
States and Polish draft resolutions could be ex- 
amined on an equal footing. 

At the 218th meeting, on November 1, 1947, 
the sub-committee presented the following draft 
resolution (S/594): 

"Tfce SecuTtly Council, 

"Having received and taken note ol the report ol the 
Consular Commission dated 14 October 19-17, indicating 
that the Council's resolution of 1 August 1947, relating 
to the cessation of hostilities, had oot been fully effecme; 

"Hating taken note that, according to (he report, no 
attempt was made by either side to come to an agreement 
with the other about (he means of giving eden to that 
resolution, 

''Calit upon the panies concerned forthwith to consult 
with each ocher, either directly or through the Committee 
of Good Odices, as to the means to be emplojed in order 
to give effect to the cease-fire resolution, and. pending 
agreement, to cease any activities or iacitemeac to activities 
which contravene chat resolution, and to take appropriate 
measutes fos safeguacdiog life and pcopeny*, 

"Requests the Committee cf Good Offices to assist the 
parties in reaching agreement on an atringement which 
will ensure the observance of the cease-fite tesolution; 

"Requests the Consular Commusioo, together with its 
military assistants, to make its services available to the 
Committee of Good Offices; 

"Advises the parries concerned, the Committee of Good 
Offices, and the Consular Commission, chat its resolution 
of 1 August should be interpteced as meaning that the 
use of the armed forces of either party by hostile action to 
extend its control over territory not occupied by it on 
4 August 1947 is inconsistent with the Council resolutioo 
of 1 August, and 

' Should it appear that some withdrawals of anned 
forces be necessary, intites the parties to conclude be- 
tween them as soon as possible the agreements referred 
to in its resolution of 25 August 1947." 

The President announced that all proposals pre- 
viously submitted by the representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, China and the United States had 
been withdrawn in favor of the above draft. 

The representative of China supported the sub- 
committee draft as a continuation of the previous 
measures of moderation and conciliation and as the 
course of action that would best serve the causes of 
peace and Indonesian independence. 

The representative of India said that the sub- 
committee’s proposal held out a reasonable promise 


of hastening a peaceful settlement, but fell short of 
the requirements of the situation because it ignored 
the Nedtctlands responsibility for the continuation 
of hostilities, did not provide for the removal of 
invading forces and did not fulfil the Indonesian 
request for an international commission. Tlie Coim- 
cU should see to it that the final paragraph was 
implemented and rhar troops were withdrawn. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said that the 
sub<onimittee's draft resolution did not provide 
for any withdrawal of forces and could not give 
satisfactory results. He considered that it contained 
all of the defects of the original United States draft 
and the amendments thereto except for a certain 
improvement in the last paragraph; even this was 
based on the incorrect assumption chat agreement 
between the parties was possible. The penultimate 
paragraph legalized Netherlands control of areas 
occupied prior to August 4. He reaffirmed his 
support of the Polish draft resolutioa 

The representative of Australia said that his 
delegation had been disappointed at the Council's 
failure to accept the U3.S.R. and Australian pro- 
posals, and had attempted to bring the United States 
draft resolution closer to the Australian position. 
A compromise had been attained, however, in the 
true spirit of United Nations co-operacioa He 
suggested that the sub-committee’s text should be 
cabled to the panics, the Committee of Good Of- 
fices and die Consular Commission. He also con- 
sidered it essential that the Council should continue 
to receive reports on this question, either from the 
Consular Commission or from the Committee of 
Good Offices. 

The representative of Colombia said that it 
would be a very serious matter for the Council to 
be content to note the fact that its resolution of 
August 1 had been disregarded and would, by im- 
plication, bear out the arguments against the Coun- 
cil’s competence. Ac the 219ch meeting, on No- 
vember 1, he submitted an amendment (S/595) 
to the text proposed by the sub-committee deleting 
the references in the first two paragraphs to the 
failiue of the parties to implement the resolution 
of August 1, 1947; and adding to the penultimate 
paragraph a provision that the Council expeaed 
to see the resolution of August 1 fully and faith- 
fully complied with by the two Gervermnents. 

*1116 representative of Poland also considered it 
inconsistent with the authority of the Council to 
set forth in the first paragraph of the sub-com- 
mittee’s text that a previous resolution had not 
been complied with. Adoption of such a resolu- 
tion would weaken the Indonesians' faith in the 
United Nations. 
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The Council rejected the Colombian amend- 
ment by a vote of 5 in favor (Australia^ Brazil, 
China, Colombia, Syria) and 6 abstentions. 

The draft resolution proposed by the sub- 
committee (S/594) was then adopted by 7 
votes in favor, 1 against (Poland) and 3 absten- 
tions (Colombia, Syria, U.SS.R.). 

The Polish draft resolution (S/589) finally 
was rejected, there being 2 votes in favor (Poland, 
USS.R.), 4 against (Belgium, France, United 
Kingdom, United States) and 5 abstentions. 

/. The Committee OF Good Offices 

( 1 ) Composition of the Cot/smittee 
By a letter dated September 4 (S/545) the 
representative of the Netherlands informed the 
Secretary-General that his Government had selected 
the Belgian Government as its representative on 
the Committee of Good Offices 
By a letter dated September 18 (S/564), the 
President of the Council was informed that the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia had 
selected the Australian Government as its rep- 
tesenrative on the Committee. 

By a letter dated September 18 (S/558), the 
Foreign Ministers of Australia and Belgium in- 
formed the President of the Council that they 
had selected the United States Govetnenent as the 
third member of the Commirtee. 

After discussion at the 222nd and 224th meet- 
ings, held on December 9 and 19, 1947, the Presi- 
dent stated as the Council's understanding that the 
membership of the Committee of Good Offices 
shoidd continue unchanged, notwithstanding the 
expiration of Australia's terra of office on the 
Council. 

(2) Resolution of October 3, 1947 
At the 207th meeting of the Council on 
October 3, the representative of Australia sub- 
mitted the following draft resolution (S/574) 
which the Council adopted by 9 votes, with 2 
abstentions (Poland, US S.R.) ; 

"The Security Council resolves 

"That the Secretary-General be requested to act as 
coavenei of the Committee of Three and arrange for the 
organization of its work; and 

"That the Committee of Three be requested to pro- 
ceed to exercise its functions with the utmost dispatefa.” 

( 3 ) First Interim Report of the Committee 
On January 17, 1948, the Chairman of the 
Cornmictee of Good Offices informed the Presi- 
dent of the Security Couned by cable (S/650) 
that the parties would that day sign on the USS. 
Renville a truce agreement and an agreement 
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on political principles as a basis for discussions 
for settlement of the dispute. 

On February 10, 1948, ilic Committee of Good 
Offices submitted its first interim report (S/6i9), 
•which tcvicwcal its -ftoik, the proceedings ui the 
special committee established to implement the 
resolution of November 1 (S/594) and the nego- 
tiations leading up to the Truce Agreement ajid the 
acceptance of political principles. 

The Council discussed the report at its 247th, 
248th, 249di. 251sr, 252nd, 256th and 2m 
meetings on February 17, 18, 20, 21, 26 and 28. 

At die 247tli meeting on February 17, 1948, 
the Council approved a request (S/674), by 
the representative of Australia that his cuunuy 
be invited to participate in the Council's discusi'on, 
pursuant to Article 31 of the Charter. 

Tlic Oiaitman of the Committee of Good 
Offices, Frank Graham (United States), presented 
ns report to the Council. He described the bis- 
toricaJ background of the situation in Indonesu 
and the course of the negotiations in wbit^ die 
Committee had assisted. Tlicse negotiation^ bad 
resulted in the unconditional acceptance by die 
patties of a truce agreement and political 
ciples as follows: 

1. A Tfttec Agreement, signed on January 

1948, providing tJiat a stand-fast and cea^c-fire 
order should be issued by bodi parties, to apply 
to their troops along the boundary lines 
areas desetib^ in the Proclamation of the N^di^' 
lands Indies Government on August 29; and that 
demilitarized zones should be established iO 
era! conformity with this line, without prel“dke 
VO vbe tvsbvs, or posvvvoo o( vbe 

under the Council’s resolution of August h 
and 26, and November 1, 1947. Tlte truce 
ment also covered many ocher questions. ^ 
provided, sitter alia, for the withdrawal of 
publican military forces continuing to offer 
ance behind the forward positions of the 
lands forces; for the maintenance of lavi/ 
order; and that trade and intercourse between ^ 
areas should be permitted as far as possible ^7 
necessary restrictions to be agreed upon hj ^ ^ 
parties with the assistance of the Committee an 
its representatives if required. 

2. Twelve principles forming an agreed 

for the political discussions, accepted on Jaou^ 
17, 1S>48. These principles provided/ sntef 
for continuation of the Committee's assisc^^^' 


for dvil and political liberties; for changes in 


with 


administration of territory to be made only 
the full and free consent of the population. 
gradual reduction of armed forces; for resump^*®” 
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of crade, transporr and communicaiioos; fof die 
holding of free elections, after a period of from 
six to twelve montlis; for self-determination by 
the people of their political relations to the United 
States of Indonesia; for the convening of a con- 
stitutional convention; for the possible observation 
by a United Nations agency of conditions be- 
tween tlie signing of the agreement and the trans- 
fer of so\ ereignty to the United States of Indonesia; 
for the independence of the Indonesian people 
and co-operation between the people of the 
Netherlands and Indonesia, for a sovereign federal 
state under a constitution to be arrived ar by 
democratic processes, and for union of the United 
States of Indonesia and other parts of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands under the King of the Nether- 
lands. 

3. Six additiotud principles for the negotiations 
towards a political setdement, accepted on Janu- 
ary 19. 19‘48. These provided, inter alia, that 
sovereignty throughout the Netherlands Indies 
should remain with the Kingdom of die Nether- 
lands until, after a stated interval, the Kingdom 
transferred its sovereignty to the United Stares of 
Indonesia, that the Republic of Indonesia should 
be a state within die United States of Indonesia; 
diat all states would be offered fair representation 
in any provisional federal government; that either 
party might reqpest continuance of the Gsinmit- 
■ tee's services during the interim period; dut 
plebiscites be held under international observa- 
tion to determine whether the peoples of die 
various territories of Java, hladura and Sumatra 
wish their respeaive territories to form part of 
die Republic of Indonesia or another state; that 
there be a constitutional convention in which the 
various states would be represented in proportion 
to population; and that any state could, instead 
of ratifying die constitution, negotiate a special 
relationship with the United States of Indonesia 
and the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Justice Richard S. Kirby, representative of 
Australia on the Committee of Good Offices, 
reviewed die work of the Committee, and said 
that he felt that, in the future, it should make 
and publish its suggestions to the parties without 
necessarily waiting for both patties to invite it 
to do so He hoped that the Committee would act 
formally rather than informally, and with greater 
initiative than the past had allowed. He em- 
phasized the Republic’s faith in the United Na- 
tions, which had led it to accept a truce plan 
permitting die Netherlands to maintain control of 
territories gained in part since July 20, 1947^ Tlie 
mice was without prejudice to the rights, daims 


or position of the parties; and it was the responsi- 
bility of die Committee and the Security Council 
to ensure this. He stressed the importance of the 
undertakings that the parties would guarantee 
freedom of assembly, speech and publication in 
preparation for the plebiscites, and hoped that 
proper steps would be taken to create an ade- 
quately informed public 

The representative of the Netherlands welcomed 
the agreements which had been readied, but 
pointed out that time would be required to re- 
remove all tension in Java and Sumatrx Tlie 
political discussions would involve difficult and 
momentous problems concerning the relationship 
between the Republic and tlie interim govern- 
ment of the federation, the constitution of tlie 
United States of Indonesia, and the definition of its 
rebtionship with the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

At the 2'l8th meeting on February 17, the 
representative of, the Republic of Indonesia said 
that the Committee had adiicvcd the first signifi* 
cant success in tlie history of the United Nations, 
alcliough the result was not in all respeos satis- 
faaory to the Republic. Tlie Republic had made 
substantial concessions in the truce agreemenr, 
wind), according to a recent dispatch from his 
Government, was being implemented satisfactorily. 
It was not correct to say that these concessions 
were made in return for Netherlands concessions 
in the form of the eighteen political principles, 
whidi were only a starting point for discussions 
leading to a final political settlement. Accord- 
ingly, the Committee of Good Offices should con- 
tinue its work and should be vested with authority 
be)'ond the mere rendering of good offices, par- 
ticularly as in the present phase of negotiations, 
conflicting interpretations would inevitably arise. 

Paul van Zeeland, Belgian representative on the 
Committee of Good Offices, stressed die need 
for replacing the provisional measures of the 
truce by a lasting agreement and appealed to the 
parties to implement in a concrete manner the 
eighteen political principles which defined the 
scope of the final solution. 

Tlie representative of Australia felt that diere 
was a good prospect of a just and enduring setde- 
ment if certain difficulties were overcome; if the 
Republican positions were not subjeaed to attri- 
tion by a policy of creating new political endties 
in the very areas whicli were to be the subject of 
political agreement; if there were restraint and co- 
opemltKV cowcetwing «ade, wUU due segaid to the 
position of the parties before July 20, if there were 
forbearance in regard to foreign representation; 
if democratic principles and freedoms in general 
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operated throughout the Indies during the course 
of the settlement; if the Committee continued to 
the final settlement, to assist in maintaining the 
conditions of that setdement; and if the Com- 
mittee had more positive functions, the better to 
meet their difficulties and facilitate fulfilment of 
the Renville principles. 

The representative of Belgium said that the 
Committee of Good Offices was envisioned, at 
the tune of its establishment, as a modest organ 
with restricted powers. He aaaly 2 ed its activities 
and said that it had had the wisdom not to 
attempt to go beyond its limits. The Australian 
proposal for modification of its rules should be 
left to the Committee, acting of course within 
the limits of its competence. 

He expressed satisfaction at the cessation of 
hostilities and at the wisdom of the principles of 
self-determmation and international co-operaiion 
which were reconciled in the political structure 
envisaged 

At the 249th meeting on February 18, the rep- 
resentative of the US5.R recalled that his pro- 
posal for the withdrawal of Netherlands forces 
had been rejected by the Council and noted that 
Netherlands forces continued to occupy more 
and more Indonesian territory, cakmg over distnas 
which were important economically and strategic- 
ally, and dealing the Republic maeasingly heavy 
blows. He said that, in substance, the Committee 
of Good Offices had not been an organ of the 
Security Council. The results of its work had been 
unsatisfactory and not in accordance with the task 
placed before the Council The Committee had 
not even consulted the Council on the substance 
of any of the questions arising in the oegotiatioos, 
and had been guided only by the policy of the 
three States represented upon it. He further 
charged that the Committee had exencd pressure 
on the Republic to accept Netherlands ultunatums. 
The Truce Agreement had been obtained at a 
time when the Netherlands had already attained 
its main objectives, and it gave to the Nether- 
lands control of the richest oil and rubber regions 
of Java and Sumatra. He cited the provisions of 
the Truce Agreement in support of his contention 
that the Agreement was completely in the interests 
of the Netherlands Government. The agreements 
on political principles, he stated, left no doubt, 
moreover, that the Netherlands saw in the crea- 
tion of the United States of Indonesia a means 
of establishing its domination over Indonesia in 
the future. These agreements, concluded with the 
help of the Committee, were a betrayal of the 
interests of the Indonesian people and were cal- 


culated to ensure the continuance of the coloaijl 
regime. He stated that only the adoption of the 
Soviet proposal for the immediate withdrawal of 
the forces of both sides to the positions hdd by 
them before military operations began in Indo- 
nesia would make it possible to create conditions 
conducive to a solution of the question in the 
incecests both of the Indonesian people and the 
United Nations. 

The representative of Canada submitted a draft 
resolution (S/678) noting with satisfaction the 
signing of the Truce Agreement and the accept- 
ance of certain principles as an agreed bash for the 
conclusion of a political settlement, commending 
die Committee for its assistance, maintaining the 
offer of good offices contained in the resolution 
of August 25 and requesting the parties and the 
Committee to keep the Council direedy informed 
of the progress of the political seitieincnL He 
said that the parties, in informal 
had indicated thetc general concurrence diese 
provisions. 

At the 251st meeting on February 20, di® 
resentative of the United States analyzed 
Council's resolutions of August 1 and 25, and 
concluded that the Committee should aft in die 
pacific settlement of all the disputes bet*®®n tb® 
parties, and that the foundation of its po^'®^* 
in the agreement of the parties. He ettipbaa^zed 
the great achievement of the parties in reaching 
agreement instead of fitting to the pnint ot 
exhaustion and then perhaps arriving at 
faaory conclusions. 

He pointed out that the two parties to ffi® 
agreements were pledged to fulfil the twelve 
political principles and the six additiopnl peuJ' 
ciples, which guaranteed freedom of assetnoiy. 
speech and press. It was for the people, lUoreover, 
to say what their government should b®- 
provisions of the agreements looked toW^ds ® 
gradual reduction of the arms of both 
the resumption of trade and transportation ducugn 
co-operation of the parties; fair represeodC'O^ o 
the Republic in the interim governmeflcs; ani 
upon the request of either party, the cofitiav^oce 
of the services of the Committee of Good 
All these provisions, he concluded, constituted e 
foundation for the freedom, the independeu®® 
the co-operation of the people of the Neth®^^ 
and of the people of Indonesia. 

The representative of India stressed diat t 
cassation of hostilities had been achieved mai f 
through the concessions which one of tb® 
had been compelled to make at all st3g®s- 71^ 
Republic had made these concessions only P®* 
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cause of its unfaltering desire for a peaceful settle* 
raenc and because of its confidence in the CouncU 
and its Committee. The inequality in sacrifices, he 
stated, had resulted from the Committee's limited 
powers. Tlie Council should request the Com- 
mittee to continue its work, and should indicate 
that it would favor a mote fiexible procedure. 
He supported the Australian suggestion in this 
connection, and said chat the Committee must at 
least settle confliaing interpretations and make 
and publish suggestions to the parties to help 
them in reaching a political settlement. He stated 
that he would support the Canadian draft resolu- 
tion. 

The representative of China said that the Com- 
mittee had achieved a significant success, al- 
though the result was not in all respects satis- 
factory. The Truce Agreement was merely the 
acceptance of a jatt accompli and had been made 
possible chiefly by the Republic’s concessions 
and faith in the Security Council. Difiiculties 
might be expected in the interpreution of the 
Truce Agreement and political principles, and 
would certainly arise if any separatist regime were 
established before the plebiscite. He accepted the 
Canadian draft resolution, but thought it would 
be helpful to authorize the Committee to make 
positive suggestions to the parties and to arbitrate 
with regard to difl^erences in the interpretation of 
the principles already accepted. 

The representative of France welcomed the 
cease-fire and the acceptance of satisfactory po- 
litical principles. This success was attributable 
to the good will of the parties and the prudent 
methods adopted by the Council and the Com- 
mittee. He considered that the Committee should 
be confirmed in its mission as presently defined. 
He saw no reason why the Committee should not 
make suggestions whidi it considered appropriate. 
As to the publication of the Committee's sug- 
gestions, however, this should be arranged for by 
submission to the Council. He supported the 
Canadian draft resolution. 

The representative of the United Kingdom said 
that the report showed a marked success. He 
agreed that the Committee should be at liberty 
to make and publish suggestions, bur, noting 
that the resolution establishing the Committee 
contained no detailed instruaions on Committee 
procedures, he considered that an addition to the 
pending Canadian resolution, which he supported, 
was unnecessary. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S5R. re- 
called that his Government had drawn the Coun- 
cil’s attention to the situation in Indonesia as 


early as January 1946, but that its proposal for a 
Secortty Council Commission in Indonesia had 
been rejeaed. Behind a smoke screen of promises 
and witli die full support of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and ocher colonial Powers, 
the Netherlands Government had accumulated 
its armed forces for the suppression of the Indo- 
nesian Republic He considered that the Com- 
mittee of Good Oflices had not fulfilled the tasks 
entrusted to it. From the very outset of its work, 
he scatol, the Committee had failed to be im- 
partial, and had in practice aided the Netherlands 
authorities in their endeavor to strangle the 
Indonesian Republic The participation of the 
United States in the Committee, together with 
the interest of Belgium, anodier member of the 
Committee, in preserving the system of colonial 
enslavement, had doomed the Committee's aaivt- 
tics in advance. It was no secret that the Renville 
Agreement had been forced upon the Indonesian 
Republic by the Netherlands colonialists with the 
assistance and full co-operation of the Committee 
of Good Offices. The Ukrainian representative 
insisted that the Security Council approach the 
question from a different angle and take effective 
measures to call to order the Netherlands colonial 
extremists and those who supported them in 
their war against die Indonesian people. 

Ac die 252nd meeting on February 21, the 
representative of the Republic of Indonesia stated 
that the Netherlands planned to create new states 
in West Java, Madura and East Sumatra, without 
the plebiscite called for in the agreements. In 
general, he supported the Canadian draft resolu- 
tion, but pointed out that it did not go far enough. 
He welcomed the Chinese suggestions and main- 
tained his request diat the Committee be given 
powers of arbitration. 

The representative of Colombia submitted 
amendments (S/682) to the Canadian draft reso- 
lution, adding, before the last paragraph, an invita- 
tion to the parties to direct their efforts to the 
early and full implementation of the political 
principles, and to avail themselves of die Com- 
mittee's services in adjusting differences in the 
interpretation and application of these principles; 
and also adding a request to the Committee to 
continue, by means it considered appropriate, to 
assist the parties to attain the above ends. 

The representative of Australia said that there 
was a fiiirly general feeling that the functions of 
the Committee could usefully be extended. There 
had been no opposition to, and some support for, 
a sug g estion that the Committee should take the 
initiative in making positive suggestions to the 
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patties. He considered that this suggestion should 
be incorporated in die Canadian proposal since 
he understood that it was acceptable in principle 
to all members of the Committee and because 
there already seemed to be difliculiies in carrying 
out the Agreement in Indonesia, He submitted an 
amendment (S/681) to the Canadian draft reso- 
lution adding after the third paragraph a provision 
that the Council considered that the Committee 
itself should determine whether it should make 
and publish suggestions to the parties, to help 
them in reaching a political settlement, without 
necessarily waiting for the parties to request it 
to do so. 

The representative of Argentina supported the 
Canadian draft resolution. He had no objection 
to the provision for wider powers of the Com- 
mittee, if that was desired, although he did not 
think it necessary to specify tliem 

The representative of the Nctherbnds said 
that there seemed to be no a pnon objection to 
the Committee's making suggestions withm its 
terms of reference to the parties without waiting 
for their invitation. He considered, however, 
that publication of proposals witliour the pre- 
vious assent of the parties meant that pressure 
was applied to them, and this was incompatible 
with the true nature of a committee of good 
offices. Publication should be sought either by 
ageeemene with the parties o: by submitting a 
report to the Council. Tlie concepts of arbitration 
and good offices were also exclusive and he opposed 
the Australian and Colombian amendments. Re- 
ferring to developments in West Java, he said that 
the Netherlands did not wish cither to foment or 
to stifle any popular movements. 

At the 256ch meeting on February 26, 1SM8, 
the representative of the Indonesian Republic 
said that his Government had the strongest objec- 
lions to the "free expression of popular movements” 
unilaterally promoted by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment without consultation with the Republic. 
He described recent events in West Java and 
hfadura, and concluded that the present unilateral 
Netherlands interpretations caused a real danger 
that the Renville Agreement would break down 
in the same way as had the Linggadjati Agteement. 
He supported the Colombian and Australian 
amendments. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
It was impossible to agree with the draft resolution 
submitted by Canada, since that resolucitm ap- 
proved the Renville Agreement, which shadded 
the Republic. The Colomhiaa and Au^raliaa 
amendments did not essentially change the 


Canadian proposal, which was intended to assist 
Uic Netherlands. 

At the 259th meeting, on February 28, the rep- 
resentative of tlie Philippines said that the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia had been obliged to agree lo a 
dcmarcacioci line established by force of arms in 
violation of the Council’s decision of August 1, 
1947 . The political agreements concerning fed- 
eration were intended to divide and rule, and gave 
completely inadequate protection to the fights 
and freedom of the people of Indoncsix He sup- 
ported the Australian, Colombian and Qiinese 
suggestions, and proposed that the Committee be 
given a sufficiently large staff of military assistants 
to keep the disputed areas under constant obser- 
vation. He emphasized liu* tl-e real ra<k of cua- 
ciiiatinn had only started, and ir stas essential 
that the Council maintain us vigilance. 

The representative of China said that the matter 
of West java and Madura was of greatest import- 
ance He therefore submitted the following draft 
resolution (S/6S9), which the Council, at its 259di 
meeting on February 28, adopted by a vote of 8 
in favor, with 3 abstentions {Argentina, Ukraifliia 

SS.R., US5.R.)- 

"Ibe Secutin’ Council tequeset tlie CommiKee of Gool 
OiTices to pay patticubr stecation to the poliu'cal dmlo^ 
menu in Western Java and hfadura and to report to 
the Council iScrcon at ftequent iotecvals." 

Before the Council took a vote on the CatiadiM 
resolution, the representative of Australia said 
that, in view of the debate in the Council anJ 
the statement by the Chairman of the Committee, 
there was no necc>si:y for a reso.uc.oa or 
Council to enable the Committee to exercise us 
discretion in matters of procedure, and he did 
not feel it necessary to urge adoption of the Aus- 
tralian amendment (S/681). 

The representative of the Netlierlands malti- 
tained his position with regard to the Commit- 
tee's powers and the question of publication. 

The Colombian amendment (S/6S9) to the 
Canadian draft resolution was then put to the 
vote paragraph by paragraph and was rejeaed 

The Canadian draft resolution (S/67S) 
adopted by 7 votes in favor, 0 against, and 
abstentions (Colombia, Syria, Ukrainian S5R. 
U.S.S.R.). 

(4 ) Second Interim Report of the Committee of 
Good Offices attd Reports on Specific QueStiotis 

On May 1, 1948, die Counai received the 
Gommutee's report (S/729) on political develop- 
ments in Western Java. 

Oa May 26 the Conned lecetved the Commit- 
''tees report on political developments in Madura 
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(S/786). On the same day it received the Com* 
mittee's second interim report (S/787) describing 
the organization of its work; the aaivities of the 
Political, Economic and Financial, Social and Ad- 
ministrative and Security Committees of the Con- 
ference; and the consideration of letters from the 
Republican delegation concerning the formation 
of the provisional federal government for Indo- 
nesia and the formation of an East Sumatra Sute. 

The Council discussed these reports at its 3l6th, 
322nd and 323rd meetings on June 10 and 17. 

At the 3l6th meeting on June 10, 19-18, the rep- 
resentative of the Republic of Indonesia said 
that the Dutch were trying to eliminate the Repub- 
lic by circumventing the actual negotiations. Events 
were moving so fast that the Security Council 
was bemg put in the position of commenting on 
accomplished facts. He referred to the second 
interim report and contrasted the speedy evacua- 
tion of Republican troops from the pockeu 
behind the demarcation line with the far from 
co-operame position taken by the Netherlands 
delegation in negotiations to implement the truce 
agreement's provision for trade and intercourse 
between all areas. 

Great distrust, he stated, had also been aused 
by the Netherlands move to amend its constitu- 
tion in relation to the Netherlands-Indoncsian 
Union, at a time when this was still a subject 
of negotiations. 

He stated that the report on political develop- 
ments in Madura confirmed his Government's 
contention that the so-called plebiscite following 
the illegal and military occupation was a parody 
of democracy. He also stated that the report on 
political developments in West Java demon- 
strated that the Netherlands had originated and 
convened the West Java Conferences and had 
then interfered in their conduct. The report also 
showed that there was martial law for civilians 
in West Java; that there had been no opportunity 
for political discussions on the merits of candi- 
dates, that many residents of West Java had 
been compelled to evacuate; and that there was 
not freedom of speech, of the press or of assembly 
and no free expression of popular movements 
looking towards political organization. He hoped 
that the Council would mitigate the distrust caused 
by these Dutch policies by pronouncing its judg- 
ment on the events in Madura and West Java. 

The representative of the Netherlands replied 
that important agreements had recently been 
reached on the regulation of trade and economic 
intercourse and on other matters not mentioned 
by the representative of the Republic of Indonesia. 


The real obstacle to full agreement, he maintained, 
was the negative Republican attitude to previous 
agreements for a federal Indonesian State and for 
a Union of the Netherlands and the United States 
of Indonesia. On the whole, the Committee’s 
reports showed that the West Java Conference 
was the best possible representative body of West 
Java, taking into account present circumstances 
and the traditional methods of assembling rep- 
resenuttve bodies in Java; diat the third West 
Java Conference had readied its decisions tlirougli 
democratic procedures free from restraint; and 
that the Netherlands Indies Goveromenc had 
been justified in recognizing the delegates to die 
third West Java Conference as the provisional 
representatives of the population of Western 
Java, liaving the task of drawing up a provisional 
constitution and. on that basis, appointing a pro- 
visional government. Concerning the simation in 
Indonesia in general the representative of the 
Nedierlands stated that he hoped that the parties 
would be permitted to negotiate with the assist- 
ance of the Committee of Good OiHces, and that 
obstacles would not be created by an exchange 
of rcaiminations at Lake Success. He thought 
it was not the Council’s task periodically to enter 
into such discussions of details, he hoped that 
die Council would not support any suggestions to 
modify the nature, competence or procedure of 
the Committee. 

On June 16, the Council received the Com- 
mittee’s report (S/842) on the Federal Conference 
opened in Bandung on May 27, 1948. 

At the 322nd meeting, on June 17, 1948, the 
representative of China said that the Committee’s 
reports did not substantiate the Netherlands rep- 
resentative’s allegations that the mam difficulties 
were caused by the Republican attitude The 
reports showed die unrepresentative and undemo- 
cratic nature of the West Java Conferences. He 
suggested that the Committee be instructed to 
promote a fair and impartial plebiscite in Madura 
and West Java. 

Tlic representative of India considered that 
the Netherlands was guilty of numerous and 
llagranc violations of die Renville settlement in 
West Java and Madura He submitted that the 
Renville principles had clearly excluded the set- 
ting up of separatist regimes before a plebiscite 
was taken. The facts, he maintained, did not bear 
out the statements by the representative of the 
Netherlands that his Government was not foment- 
ing artificial popular movements in Indonesia, as 
there was nothing in the’ Committee’s reports to 
show any genuine demand for separation. He 
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suggested that the Council should request the 
Netherlands Government to defer further attion 
for the provisional setting up of new states. He 
also stated that the manner of setting up the 
interim federal government, the actions taken 
to amend the Netherlands constitution without 
prior consultation and the Dutch air naval block- 
ade had violated the Renville settlement and 
caused the most serious misgivings in R^ublitan 
circles. 

The representative of the TJ S.S.R. said that the 
Committee’s reports showed that it supported 
Dutch colonial interests and had not taken an 
objective position. The reports also ‘show©! that, 
without consultations with the Republic, the 
Netherlands had established the so-called tempor- 
ary federal government of Indonesia. He described 
the circumstances of the plebiscite in Madura 
and said that it was indisputable that, by mili- 
tary and political measures, the Netherlands Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-General had seized Madura and 
West Java from the Indonesian Republic and was 
now attempting to establish political domination 
by Netherlands military and colonial authorities 
over these tettitoties. The Republic, furthermore, 
was 8«U deprived of any possibility of carrying 
on foreign trade, and its territory was blockaded. 
Instead of taking remedial measures, the Com- 
mittee confined itself to noting the situation. 

'Hie representative of Australia said that there 
was some evidence that the recent tmdu,e delay 
in negotiations had been deliberately inspired to 
further certain purposes never fully disclosed 
to the Council The present situation, he urged, 
required continued vigilance and, at the proper 
moment, some new decision by the Council He 
referred to a press release of the Committee of 
Good Offices stating that the Netherlands delega- 
tion to the Committee, in view of the publica- 
tion of a strictly confidential document — a joint 
Australian-United States working paper — had re- 
quested further instructions from its Government 
and that, pending their receipt, the delegation 
thought it advisable to discontinue the discussions 
benveen both delegations except as regards the 
implementation of the Truce Agreement. He 
submitted that tlie Council could not ignore this 
development, and might well request a report 
from the Committee and perhaps submission of 
the document mentioned. 

The representative of the Netherlands said that 
it was necessary to understand the circunatanos 
in which the incident had occurred. He pointed 
our that negothtions on the implcmenration of 
the truce were continuing. Negotiations had not 


been broken off, but merely discontinued pending 
receipt of instruaions. 

The representative of the Republic of Indonesii 
stressed the importance of the incident and coa- 
sidered that the Council should ask the Com- 
mittee for full information. 

The representative of China also suggested 
diat the Committee be asked to forward die docu- 
ment in question. 

At the 323rd meeting on June 17, the lep- 
lesentative of Belgium said that there was no in- 
dication that the memorandum in question v. 2 s 
an official document of the Committee of Good 
OffiiOs. The Committee could be trusted to report 
any incidents which might affect its mission, and 
he could see no reason for new instructions. He 
emphasized the achievements of the Committee 
and thought that the Council must stay within the 
framework of good offices. 

The representative of the United States pointed 
our that, by its resolution of February 28, the 
Council had already requested the CoiniDlttee to 
keep it directly informed Negotiations had not 
finally failed, and the Council's present intetest 
was to continue them successfully. The Council 
he slated, was following — and correctly so— a 
policy of leaving a large measure of responsi- 
bility and discretion to those on the spot vho 
were charged with the mediatory function It 
should be left to the disaectoti of the Conunirtee 
to furnish the Council with information. 

The representative of the Ukrainian SiR 
stated that the Committee of Good Offices vas 
afraid to give a true and objective verdict on 
events in Indonesia, as it would then have had 
to reveal to the whole world the real intentions 
of the Netherlands Government and the other 
colonial Powers, which were trying, in their ov.n 
interests, to stifle the Indonesian Republic and 
restore the old colonial regime in Indonesia, 
against the desires of the Indonesian people. 
this reason the Committee’s reports consisted 
of a list of dry facts presented on the one hand 
by the Netherlands Government and on the other 
by the Government of the Republic, and contained 
no verdict by the Committee, let alone a scardiiofi 
political analysis of the events in Indonesia. Coin- 
menting on the statement by the Australian rep- 
resentative in the Committee, in aliich be 
attempted to dissociate himself from the postdoc 
adopted by the Committee, he expressed surpnrf 
that the Australiarv representative had not sub- 
mitted his own opinion in the report. He staroJ 
that, in view of the interest of liic other 
members of tlie Committee, Belgium and «hc 
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United States, in maintaining the colonial system, 
no objectivity could be expeaed from them in 
drawing up the report.' He noted that assistance 
had been given to the Netherlands by the Inter- 
national Bank, but that the Indonesian Republic 
was still blockaded. He urged that the Security 
Council should concern itself more aaively with 
die Indonesian question, with a view to giving 
legitimate aid to the Indonesian people. 

After further discussion, the President slated 
that he would inquire of the Committee con- 
cerning the suspension of negotiations, and would 
forward it a record of the Council’s proceedings. 

In reply to the President’s inquiry, the Com- 
mittee submitted reports (S/850 and Add.1) dated 
June 22 and 23, on the circumstances of the sus- 
pension and subsequent resumption of discussions 
and the contmuing differences of opinion con- 
cernmg the Australian-United States working 
paper, the Republic favoring and the Netherlands 
objeaing to the consideration of this document 
as a basis for further negotiations. 

( 5 ) Third Interim Report of the Cornmittee of 
Good Offices end Further Special Reports 
On June 21, 1948, the Couned received the 
first chapter (S/848) of the Committee's third 
interim report. This report gave a general esti- 
mate of the situation and described the serious 
problems remaining and the progress towards their 
solution. 

At the 326th meeting, on June 23, the rep- 
resentative of the Republic of Indonesia desaib^ 
the background of the Federal Conference at 
Bandung and the Dutch aacrapts to establish 
puppet states for use against the Republic before 
normal elections could bring about the anticipated 
pro-Republican majority. He outlined the cir- 
cumstances of the creation of the provisional 
federal government which, he stated, was in sub- 
stance merely the old Netherlands Indies Gov- 
ernment. He was of the opinion that it had 
obviously been intended to establish a federation 
without die Republic, which was not represented 
in the provisional federal government. Further- 
more, the Conference was meant to take decisions 
on maners actually being negotiated by the Nether- 
lands and Republican delegations. He described 
the lack of confidence resulting from these aaivi- 
ties and hoped that the Committee would com- 
mence more active mediation. 

The representative of the Netherlands regretted 
the tendency to accentuate disagreements and to 
deal with the same questions simultaneously in the 
Security Council and on the spot. As to the 
Bandung Conference, he said that the Republic 


had neither the monopoly nor priority in discussion 
of the problem of federation, and this question 
was outside the controversy between the Repub- 
lic and the Netherlands. It did not present any 
threat to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, and need not take the Council’s time. 

The representative of the Philippines said 
that the reports before the Council showed that 
there was a deliberate unilateral attempt by one 
party to impose its own type of federation with- 
out the free consent of the people of Indonesia, 
and that the Netherlands Indies authorities had 
initiated and actively supported the formation 
of the so-called independent states. These hasty 
conferences showed a plan to consolidate what 
had been gained by force of arms into a political 
union under Dutch sponsorship. The Council had 
the duty to take cognizance of these charges and 
to come to a decision on die basis of the facts 
which had been reported. 

The representative of France noted the general 
success of the truce and stressed the necessity 
of amsolidating its foundations. 1116 Committee 
was eocided, he considered, to the Council’s whole- 
hearted assistance, and he regretted any inter- 
ference with its work during delicate and complex 
negotiations. The Council should express its con- 
fidence in the Committee and in the Netherlands 
and Republican authorities, which had complied 
in fairness with the Renville Agreement. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that at 
Bandung the Netherlands authorities were discuss- 
ing with their own puppets important political 
questions which were under negotiation between 
the Netherlands and Republican authorities. The 
Netherlands Government was violating its obliga- 
tions and sought to present the Republic and the 
Security Council with an accomplished fact, smee 
it feared the results of an open democratic plebis- 
cite. He considered that the Council could not 
remain inactive when confronted with such 
activities. » 

The representative of China said that the 
Council had the right to expect that the Nether- 
lands authorities should persist in peaceful methods 
of setdement; that normal economic relations 
between Republican and Netherlands controlled 
territories should be resumed as soon as possible; 
that, in sponsoring the movement for federation, 
the Netherlands authorities should abide by the 
ordinary rules of democracy, and thar, in imple- 
mentation of the principle of union, there should 
be strict observance of the Kjualicy of the parmers. 

The representative of Australia said that conduct 
of die negotiations in the hands of the Nether- 
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lands authorities had progressively tveakened die 
relative strength of the Republic and had caused 
the Republic’s representatives to suspect the good 
faith and intentions of the Netherlands in im- 
plementing the Renville principles. He described 
the resultant and continuing difficulties in the 
negotiations and said that it was the Council’s 
duty, through the President, to add its own appeal 
to die parties to find a formula which would make 
it possible for the Australian-United States work- 
ing paper to be discussed. He suggested that the 
President should forward the record of that meet- 
ing to the Committee 

The representative of the United States 
welcomed the resumption of discussions. He said 
that the parties should be willing to give careful 
CQCisidetation to any informal suggestions coa- 
sistenc with the Renville principles pur forward 
in good faith by the Committee of Good Offices. 

The President said that he would forward the 
record of the Council's discussions to the Com- 
mittee and would ask it to continue its efforts 
for peaceful adjustment and keep the Council 
informed On June 25, the President cabled this 
request to the Committee and forwarded the 
Council's records 

On June 29, 1948, the Committee cabled a 
report (S/858) on the continuing difficulties In 
its proceedings, ic stated that the Netherlands 
representative had stated that his Government’s 
decision not to consider the AustraUaa-United 
States working paper was final. 

At the 328th meeting, on July I, 1948, the 
representative of the Republic of Indonesia said 
iliac it was essential that the Council should inform 
the Committee that it was free to pursue any course 
of action which in the opinion of the majority 
was likely to bring about a senlcment. The pro- 
posals in the Australian-United States working 
paper, althougli not ideal, w’ece faithful to the 
Renville principles and were the only possible 
basis for furdier negotiations- In condusion, he 
emphasized that the continuing Netherlands 
blockade was emsiug gieas misery and was in- 
tended to undermine the political stability of the 

Republia 

The representative of India s.iid that the Council 
would be justified in requesting full information 
concerning tlie Australian-United States proposals, 
and in making a general recommendation to the 
Cbmmittce that no just and reasonable basis for 
the resumption of discussions should be ruled out, 
regardless of its source. 

The representative of the Netherlands main- 
tained his opposition to any modifiation of the 


nature, competence or procedure of die Comniittee 
of Good Offices. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.SR. drew 
attention to the powerlessness of the Committee 
of Good Offices to undertake any steps to itnproit 
the situation. 'That powerlessness, however, he 
Stated, was only a diplomatic cloak coacealm* 
a definite political plan to underinine the la- 
donesian Republic and to put it in such a positioa 
that it could be seized with bare hands. Those 
Powers which had colonies and those, like the 
United States of America, which would Ide 
colonies, did not want a united and strong 
ladouesia, as it would then be able to pceveat 
its rubber, «n, oil and other wealth falling Into 
the hands of foreign monopolies. Such Poaen 
were, therefore, in favor of the artificial dismem- 
berment of Indonesia into separate so-called states. 
He declared that the delegation of the Ukrziniia 
SS.R. supported and w’ould continue to support 
any measures directed toward the true independ- 
ence of the Indonesian people, the integrity of 
Its terrirory and the creation of a democratic 
state. 

The representative of China renewed his request 
that the President should ask the Committee to 
make the Australian-United States working paper 
available to the Council. 

The representatives of Canada and Syria sup- 
ported this proposal. 

The representative of the United Kingdom, re- 
calling that the Council had expressly reserv^ 
the question of its jurisdiction in this matter, said 
that it remained the view of the United Kingdom 
delegation that the only action the Council could 
constimtionally take was the tendering of good 
offices. Under the Qiarter, the Council could not 
give the Committee powers. of arbitration. 

'Ibe representative of Belgium felt that inter- 
ference in the Committee’s work would hinder the 
progress of negotiations. 

Tlie representative of Australia emphasized the 
detetvotatlotv in the situation and considered that 
it was the Council’s duty to call for the Australia^’ 
United States working paper. 

TIic representative of the United States con- 
sidered that the Committee was liic best juJgf 
whether negotiations would be assisted if the 
document were forwarded to the Security Council- 
Notwithstanding the Council's instructions, it 
appeared that the Committee had not thought « 
helpful to transmit ihc document. 

The representative of the USSR, stated that the 
Council was fully entitled to demand a copy 
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a document pertaining to a question it was (X)n- 
sidering. 

At the 328th meeting on July 1, the Council 
rejeaed the Chinese proposal for the transmission 
of the Australian-United States working paper, 
there being 6 votes in favor and 0 against, widt 
5 abstentions (Argentina, Belgium, France, United 
Kingdom, United States). 

On July 6, 1948, the Council received chapters 
II to VI (S/848/Add.l) of the Committees 
third interim report. These chapters described 
the stage reached In the work of the Political, 
Social and Administrative, Economic and Financial, 
and Security Comminces, and other matters dealt 
with by the Conference. 

At the 329th meeting, on July 6, the represent- 
ative of the Republic of Indonesia said that the 
Dutch, ever since their return to Indonesia, had 
imposed a blockade on the Republic He analyzed 
the Netherlands regulations and practices and 
concluded that they were primarily intended to 
bring Republican trade and commerce under 
total Dutch control. The Committee had reported 
to the Council that the continuation of the 
blockade had caused sev^e shortages in Important 
commodities, particularly medical supplies and, 
m some cases, even food. In the Committee’s 
opinion, these shoccages constituted a primary 
problem for the Republic For this reason, and 
since delay in implementing article 6 of the Truce 
Agreement (stipulating the restoration of'aormal 
trade and intercourse) adversely Influenced the 
political negotiations, he asked the Council to 
request a report from the Committee on the 
facts of the blockade and its consequences. 

The representative of the Netherlands recalled 
that, at the 316th meeting, the Council had been 
informed that an agreement had been reached in 
the Economic and Financial Committee on tlie 
regulation of maritime goods traffic However, 
the Republican delegation had subsequently re- 
jeaed this agreement, and Netherlands representa- 
tives had again informally consulted with Republi- 
can representatives to find a new basis of agree- 
ment. There was no reason, in his view, for the 
Council to interfere with the work of the Com- 
mittee, which would report in due time. 

The representative of Australia noted the con- 
tradictory statements made by the representatives 
of the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia, 
and supported the suggestion that the Committee 
be requested to forward a report. 

The representative of China also considered that, 
in order to understand the problem, the rn^mril 
should ask the Committee for information on 


Indonesian trade and on the delay in implement- 
ing article 6 of the Truce Agreement. He sub- 
mitted the following proposal:^ 

'That the President of the Security Council cable to 
the Committee of Good Offices for an early report on the 
existing restrictions on the domestic and international 
trade of Indonesia and the reasons for the delay in the 
implementation of article 6 of the Truce Agreement." 

TIjc Chinese proposal was supported by the 
representatives of the U.S.S.R, Syria, Ukrainian 
S5.R., United States, Colombia and Canada. 

The Council, after discussion of a proposal by 
the representative of the Ukrainian S.S.IL to 
suggest a time limit for the Committee’s Teply, 
adopted the Chinese proposal by 9 voces in favor, 
0 against and 2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.SR., 
U.S.S.R.). 

The President cabled this decision to the Com- 
mittee on July 6, 1948. 

Complying with the request of the Security 
Council, the Committee of Good Offices on the 
Indonesian Question reported by cable on July 
23 (S/918) that it 

"does DOC believe that discussioos lookiog toward political 
settlemeot suspended since [the] end [of] hfay can well be 
resumed until one party or [the] ocher comes forward 
with complete and concrete programme for [the] estab- 
lishment of [a] United States [of] Indonesia based upon 
substamial concessions to [the] point of view of [the] 
other party. It would seem that such [a] programme 
would need to deal at least with [the] entire range of 
issues covered by [the] Australian-United Suces pro- 
posals.” 

The Committee of Good Offices reported further 
the opinion of the Indonesian Republican Gov- 
ernment that, given the standstill in the political 
negotiations, no useful purpose could be served 
by dispatching a Republican delegation to Batavia 
after July 23 to engage in such negotiations; only 
those members of the Republican delegation re- 
quired for work related to the implementation 
of the Truce Agreement would therefore leave 
for Batavia. According to the cable, the Nether- 
lands representative regretted the conclusion of 
the Republican delegation that political negotia- 
tions had arrived at a standstill, stating that he 
was awaiting the formation of a new Netherlands 
Cabinet and, from it, fresh instructions which 
might enable him to submit new proposals. He 
agreed that negotiations on non-political topics 
should be continued, while political matters might 
be held in abeyance, pending the arrival of new 
instmetions. 

A second cable (S/919), dated July 24, 1948, 
was addressed to the President of the Security 
Council by the Committee of Good Offices con- 
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cexning ‘’fcstrictions on trade of Indonesia and 
reason for deby in implemenuiion of Article 6 

of the Truce Agreement”. 

The Committee of Good Offices, while noting 
the position of the two contending parties, did 
nor attempt to pass judgment on the merits of 
their respeane arguments. Aside from certain 
general faaors, the Committee declared, “it is 
cs’ident that an immediate and substantial reason 
for camomic difficulties of Republican areas is 
inadequate implementation thus far of Article 6 
of the Truce Agreement Most important in this 
coniveaion, in the Committee's opinion, are reg- 
ulations governing domestic and international 
trade promulgated by Netherlands Indies civil and 
military authorities between January 1941 and 
the signing of the Truce Agreement, and whidi 
have been continued in effect to date." The Com- 
mittee also stated that . . pending the conclusion 
of an agreement restoring economic and political 
unity to Indonesia, the economic plight of Re- 
publican-controlled territories cannot be substan- 
tially MneUorated until a way is found to relax 
existing regulations. Th'is would require basic 
improvement in the attitude of the parties" 

A third communiation from die Committee 
of Good Offices (S/929), dated July 28, informed 
the Security Council chat the movement of the 
Committee's military assistants had become in- 
creasingly restricted as a result of serious trans- 
portation shortages in Republian territories. The 
Committee requested the United Nations to ar- 
range as soon as possible for the supply of eighteen 
jeeps and spare parts, to be used by its military 
assistants. 

Tlic three communications from the Cbmroinec 
of Good Offices were considered by the Security 
Council at its 3-llst and 3-12nd meetings, on July 
29. Tlvc representative of the Indonesian Republic 
charged ihit the Government of the NcUierlands 
deliberately brought the political negotiations to 
a standstill wliicli it was now trying to prolong. 
He further reiterated his charges, whidi he con- 
sidered were confirmed by the Committees report, 
iJut the Netlicflands Government was maintaining 
an economic blockade against the Republic, and 
fcqucsicJ the Security Council’s assistance in the 
nutter. 

Tlie representative of ihc Netherlands denied 
both of ihe cliargcs: the current delay in the 
political negotiations was due entirely lo the 
fact that a new Netherlands Obinct was in 
process of formation; once the new Cabinet had 
been foimcd and had siudied ihe riuticr, new 
iiutfuctiuns would be issued lo the Netherlands 


repr«entative with the Qsmmiitce of Good 0£ccs, 
and the political negotiations could go forward, 
yet the Republican Government had no® sus- 
pended these negotiations indefinitely. He alio 
held that there could be no question of a N«h«- 
lands blockade of Republican territory: such 
regtJations as had been imposed applied w ail 
of Indonesia and were designed, primarily, to 
protect the economic mrerests of the entire 
community. He regarded the Republican approach 
to the Security Council as an attempt to bypass 
the Committee of Good Offices with a view, per- 
haps, to inducing the Council to initiate messures 
going beyond its competence 

The representative of the Philippines supponeJ 
the position of the representative of the Indonesian 
E-Cpublic, affirming that there was indeed a Nether- 
lands blockade against the Republic and holding 
that the Netherlands was responsible for thf brcA- 
down of the political negotiations. In his option, 
the Netherlands strategy w’as to subject the 
Republic to a deliberate process of political 
cricton and economic strangulation. 

The representative of China said that howevc 
much the opinion of^its individual members 
might vary, the Security Council must strive to 
find a minimum common denominator- 
Council was not sitting in judgment; its funaion 
was to promote peace. It was with tlicse consi<len- 
tions in mind that he had prepared a drafr resolu- 
tion (S/931) which he felt would best sei'e the 
cause of the promotion of an early solutioa of 
the problem. 

The draft resolution in question, in its operative 
part, called upon both parties, vvith the asSi^J-ro*;'^ 
of the Committee of Good Offices, to 
strict observance of the military and economic 
articles in the Renville Ttucc Agreement 
implement early and fully the twelve Rcn'iHt 
political principles and the six adduiond 
principles. 

Tlic Chinese proposal was supported by d»c 
reptesentatives of the United States, Canada, Syria 
and Argentina during the debate. It was 
by the representatives of the U3.S.R. and iht 
Ukrainian S.S.R. on the grounds that it ^ 
the teal issues and, by equating the poslti*^ f 
the Republic and the Netherlands, aaually favoroi 
the latter at the expense of the former. FtJf ‘bes' 
reasons, the two representatives declared. 
coultf not support the proposal. 

Tlic Qiincse draft resolution was aJopfcu if 
the 3'12nd meeting on July 29, by a “ 
9 to 0, with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian 
U33.R.). It reads as follows: 
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'Tie Security Council, 

''Huifiig considered the Commiuce of Good Offices' 
Report OQ the Federal Conference opened in Bandung 
on 27 May 191S (S/842), Third Interim Report 
(S/S48 and S/848/Add.l), Report on Standstill in Po- 
litical Negotiations (S/9»8) and Report on Restrictions 
on Trade in Indonesia (S/919); 

"Culls upon the Governments of the Netherlands and 
the Republic of Indonesu with the assistance of the 
Council's Committee of Good Offices, to maintain strict 
observance of both the military and economic articles of 
the Renville Truce Agreement, and to implement early 
and fully the Ts^clve Renville Political Principles and the 
Six Additional Principles." 

Regarding the Co remi ttee's request for eighteen 
jeeps and spare parts, the Council, likewise at 
the 342nd meeting, decided to ask its President 
to refer the matter to the Secretariat wiilt the 
instruction that tlie request be met promptly. 

At the same meeting it was also decided, in 
connection with a request of the representative 
of the USSR, that copies of the proposal made 
jointly to both parties in the Indonesian question 
by the Australian and United States members of 
the Committee of Good Offices should be dis- 
tributed as confidential material to all members 
of the Security Council. ' 

The Security Council continued its consideration 
of the Indonesian questioa 

5. The India-Pakistan Question 
a. Inclusion in the Agenda 

The representative of India to the United 
Nations, in a letter dated January I, 1948, and 
addressed to the President of the Security Council 
(S/628), stated that a situation coming under 
Article 35 of the Charter, continuation of whicli 
was likely to endanger international peace and 
security, existed bens’een India and Pakistan re- 
sulting from the aid that invaders, comprising 
Pakistan nationals and tribesmen from areas ad- 
jacent to the north-west frontier of Pakistan, were 
drawing from Pakistan for operations against the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. He requested the 
Security Council to call on Pakistan immediately 
to stop giving such assistance, since it was an act 
of aggression against India. If Pakistan did not de- 
sist from such action, the Government of India 
might be compelled in self-defence to enter Pakis- 
tan territory to take military action against the in- 
vaders. The situation was therefore of extreme 
urgency, the letter stated, and called for immediate 
action by the Security (3ouncU to avoid a breach 
of international peace. 

This matter was admitted to the agenda of the 
Security Council at its 226th meeting on January 


IS)48, when, purstiant to Article 31 of the 
Charter, the representatives of India and Pakistan 
were invited to participate in the discussion. Con- 
sideration was postponed until January 15, at 
the request (S/629) of the Pakistan Government, 
to enable the Pakistan Foreign Minister to reach 
New York. 

Under cover of a letter dated January 15, the 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan submitted three 
documents (S/646), replying to India’s charges, 
levelling counter-charges and calling upon the 
Council CO take action on the latter charges. The 
main points of the charges concerned India’s aaion 
in Jammu and Kashmir, the unlawful occupation of 
the State of Junagadh and other States by Indian 
forces, mass destruction of Muslims in a prear- 
ranged program of genocide, and failure to imple- 
ment agreements between the tw’o countries. 

As a result of a letter dated January 20 (S/655 ) 
from the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Pakistan 
to the President of the Security Cijuncil requesting 
consideration of matters in the Pakistan complaint 
other than the Jammu-Kashmir question, there 
was discussion at the 231st meeting on January 
22 of a dungc in the agenda, whidi had up to 
then been entitled "Jammu and Kashmir ques- 
tion”. This was now altered to the ‘Tndia-Pakistan 
question", with the understanding that the Kashmir 
question would be discussed first as a particular 
case of the general India-Pakistan dispute, though 
this would not mean that consideration of the 
other issues in the Pakistan complaint would be 
postponed until consideration of the Kashmir 
question had been completed. 

b. The Jammu AND Kashmir Question 

( 1 ) Telegram from the President to the Parlies 

By identical tdegrams dated January 6, 1948, 
the President of the Security C>)uncil, prior to 
the Council’s examination of the Indian com- 
munication of January 1 (S/628) addressed an 
urgent appeal to the Governments of both India 
and Pakistan to refrain from any step incompatible 
with the Charter and liable to result in an aggrava- 
tion of the situation, thereby rendering more 
difficult any action by the Security Council. In 
their replies (S/639, S/640) the two Govern- 
ments assured the President of the Council that 
they would refrain from any action which might 
be a)ntrary to the Charter. 

(2) Statements by the Parties 

At the 227th meeting on January 6, 1948, the 
representative of India stated that the Government 
of India had been compelled to bring the Kashmir 
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question before the Security Council by the faili^ 
to reach agreement in direct negotiations, whidi 
failure had resulted from the intransigence and 
lack of co-operation of the Pakistan Government 
He stressed tliat the solution of this matter was 
urgent, not only to safeguard the residents of the 
State, but to avoid the risk of v.’ar between India 
and Pakistan. 

After the Indian Independence Act had come 
into force on August 15. 19-17, the representative 
of India explained, Kaslimir Iiad started negotia- 
tions with both India and Pakistan with regard 
to accession to one of tltem India, while vitally 
interested in the decision, had not put anv pres'^urc 
on I^hmir to accede to die Indian Dominion, 
whereas Pakistan had applied coercive pressure. It 
had withheld supplies of vital commodities to the 
State, in contravention of the standstill agreement 
previously negotiated. Side by side with economic 
strangulation, aimed incursions had begun to take 
place from West Punjab into the termory of 
Jairunu and Kashmir State. To counteract the 
mass raid of tribesmen whidi started on Oaober 
22 and to stop their advance on Srinagar, the 
Kashmir Government, on October 26 , 1947, sup- 
poned by Sheikh Abdullah, leader of the most 
influential and popular otganuation in Kashmir, 
had acceded to the Dommioa of India and had 
asked for armed aid. Tlie Government of India 
had accepted the accession on the understanding 
thac the will of the people regarding it could be 
made dear in a plebiscite or referendum when 
law and order had been restored. The Government 
of India had had no plan to send any militaty 
assistance to Kashmir before October 25. 

The representative of India dted evidence to 
support the charges that the Pakistan Provincial 
and Central Governments were aiding the re- 
bellion with arms and supplies and that Pakistan 
nationals servicemen “on leave” were partic- 
ipating in the raids. He requested the Security 
Council to use its influence and power to persuade 
the Government of Pakutan to prevent its na- 
tionals from participating in the raids and to deny 
aid to the invaders. 

At the 228th and 229th meetings on January 
16 and 17, the representative of Pakistan replied 
to the representative of India and amplifled the 
charges made in the documents submitted to die 
Council by the Government of Pakistan. He 
reviewed the history of the recent period leading 
up to partition and communal strife, whidt, he 
charged, had arisen from the acts and attitude 
of the Hindu extremist elements and of the 
Sikhs. He also outlined the development of an 


United t^ations 

alleged Sikh conspiracy to secure a partition of 
the Punjab and to exterminate or expd the 
Muslims of the Eastern Punjab. 

He maintained that the Government of Iniu 
had not dealt properly or adequately with anads 
on Muslims, even in the Indian capital 

As regards tlte issues in Jammu and Kadum, 
he denied that Pakbtan had applied pressure to 
the Kashmir Government, pointing out that the 
breakdown in supplies tvas due to coofusioa and 
strife in the border area arising from the attacks 
of the State forces and Sikh and Hindu bands 
on the Muslim population of Kashmir. The State 
Government, he said, had planned and carried out 
attacks on Muslims in order to aeate a situauoa 
favorable to its accession to India. It w-as in self- 
defence, and because of indignation aroused by 
these acts, thac the Kashmir Muslims and chose 
tribesmen that were helping them were fitting 
against the State troops. 

The representative of Pakistan stated thac the 
Kashmir Government had refused or ignored 
offers of friendly discussion, had ignored aa^t- 
ance of its ow-n demand for an impartial iaquirfi 
aod had called in Indian troops without inform- 
ing Pakistan of its intended aaion. Id tbe same 
way, the Indian Govcinroeni, which claifflcd that 
it had tried to teacb.a settlemeat with Pakistan by 
negotiation, had not informed Pakistan of the 
movement of Indian troops into Kashmir uodi 
after it had taken place, Indian Govemfflcot 
had nor, in fact, he asserted, really tried to senle 
the issues by direct negotiatioa 

He Called for the evacuation from Jammu and 
Kashmir of all elements foreign to the State,' 
including tribesmen and Indian Army troops, as 
the best step to a just solution of the question. 

(3) Resolution of ibe Council of fauujry 17> 

At the 229th meeting on January 17, Ae 
President, speaking as the representanve of 
Belgium, stated that, in view of the urgent oatwe 
of the question, he was submitting the following 
draft resolution (S/651) before the Council 
to a consideration of matters of substance: 

"Tie Securhy Council, ^ . 

"Hoeing heard statements on the situation in 
from representatives of the Governments of Inin ^ 
pakuun; 

"Recogniting the urgency of the situation; 

"Taking note of the telegram addressed on 6 
by its President to each of the parties and of their rephe* 
diereto, 

"Coils upon both the Government of India aaJ the 
Gosertuaent of Pakistan to take immediately ah meas^ 
widtin their power (including public appeals to iheu 
people) calculared to improve the situation, and ™ ^ 
fiain from making any statements and from dom^ 
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causing to be done or permitting any acts which might 
aggravate the situation; 

"And further requests each of those Governments to 
inform the Council immediately of any material change 
in the situation which occurs or appears to either of 
them, to be about to occur while the matter is under the 
consideration of the Council, and consult with the Coun* 
cil thereon.” 

The President added the following words to 
the third paragraph of the draft resolution, in 
accordance with a suggestion made by the rep- 
resentative of Colombia: "in which they announce 
their intention to conform to the Charter”. 

The representatives of Colombia, Syria and 
Q n ^da supported the draft resolution. The rep- 
resentative of the U.S5.R. stated that the proposed 
resolution would add nothing to what had already 
been done in the matter. Tlie Security Council 
should study the question more exhaustively and 
adopt as soon as possible a resolution on the 
merits of the question designed to improve the 
situation in Kashmir and restore friendly relations 
between India and Pakistan. The representative 
of Argentina said that he would support the 
Belgian draft resolution though he would have 
preferred' something more effective. 

The Belgian draft resolution was adopted by 9 
voces in favor, 0 against, and 2 abstentions 
• (Ukrainian S5R., IJ.S.S.R.). 

(4) Coneersationt betueen Rebretentalives of the 
Parties and the Count'd President 

Following the adoption of the Belgian resolu- 
tion the representative of the United Kingdom 
proposed that the President of the Council should 
meet with the representatives of the two Govern- 
ments concerned and that under his guidance they 
should try to find some common ground on whidi 
the structure of a settlement might be built. The 
proposal met with the approval of the parties 
concerned and the President declared his readi- 
ness to assist. No objection was voiced to the 
proposal by any representative on the Security 
Council 

in the course of the Council’s consideration of 
the Kashmir question, therefore, four successive 
monthly Presidents of the Council (the represen- 
tatives of Belgium, Canada, China and Colombia) 
held conversations with representatives of the 
two parties. The proposals and draft resolutions, 
which were placed before the Council, and which 
are discussed below, w’ete largely the outcome 
. of these continued consultations of the Presidents 
with the parties concerned. 

( 5 ) Resolution of the Council of January 20, 1948 

At the 230th meeting on January 20, the 


Presidem, speaking as the representative of 
Belgium, submitted a draft resolution (S/654) 
which had been drawn up as a result of his talks 
with die representatives of the parties, as follows: 
i^be Security Council, 

"Cofuidering that it may investigate any dispute or any 
sioiatioa which might, by its continuance, endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security; that, 
in the existing state of afairs between India and Pakistan, 
such an investigation is a matter of nrgency; 

"Adopts the follou-ing resolution: 

"A. A aMnmission of the Security Gjuncil is hereby 
esublished, composed of representatives of three members 
of the United Nations, one to be selected by India, one 
to be selected by Pakistan, and the third to be designated 
by the two so selected. 

"Each representative on the Commission shall be 
entitled to select hiS alternates and assistants. 

”B. The Commission shall proceed to the spot as 
quickly as possible. It shall act under the authority of 
the Security Council and In accordance with the direc- 
tions it may receive from it. It shall keep the Security 
Council currently informed of its acuvities and of the 
development of the situation. It shall report to the 
Security Council regularly, submictmg its coadosioiu and 
proposals. 

"C The O>mmissioo is invested with a dual function: 

"(1) To investigate the facts pursuant to Amcle 34 
of the Charter, 

"(2) To exercise, without interrupting the work of 
the Security Council, any mediatory influence likely 
CO smooth away difficulties, to carry out the directions 
given to It by the Security Council; and to report bow 
fat the advice and directions, if any, of the Security 
Council have been carried out. 

"D. The Commission shall perform the functions de- 
scribed in Qause C: 

"(1) In regard to the situation In the Jammu and 
Kashmir Sute set out in the letter of the represeatacive 
of India addressed to the President of the Security 
Council, dated 1 January 1948, and in the letter from 
the Minuter of Foreign Aflairs in Pakistan addressed 
to the Secretary-General, dated 15 January 1948; and 

"(2} In regard to other simacions set out in the 
letter from the hlinister of Foreign Affairs of Pakistan 
addressed to the Secretary-General, dated 15 January 
1948, when the Security Council so directs. 

”E. The Commission shall take its decision by majority 
vote. Ir shall determine its own procedure. It may al- 
locate^among its members, alternate members, their as- 
sisiants, and its personnel such duties as may have to be 
fulfilled for the realization of its mission and the reach- 
ing of its conclusions. 

"F. The Commission, its members, alternate members, 
their assistants and its personnel, shall be entided to 
journey, separately or together, wherever the necessities 
of their casks may require, and, in particular, within those 
territories which are the theatre of the events of which 
the Security Council is seized. 

"G. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
furnish the Commission with such personnel and assist- 
ance as it may consider necessary.” 

The representative of Pakistan noted that the 
proposed commission w’ould constitute machinery 
whidi could deal with all matters pertaining to 
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the lodia-Pakistan dispute when the Council so 
desired. 

The representative of India replied that diis 
commission could only be concerned with the 
Kashmir issue, since the other issues had not yet 
been discussed by the CounciL However, the 
commission could cover other matters if the 
Councd so desired after discussing such matters. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, France, Syria, China and Colombia sup- 
ported the draft resolution. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. noted with 
satisfaction that India and Pakistan had expressed 
readiness to settle the question by peaceful means 
with a view to restoring good neighborly relations 
between those States. The Soviet delegation could 
not, however, approve the principle governing the 
establishment of the Commission. The Commis- 
sion should consist of States represented in the 
Security CounciL 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S R. sup- 
poned this view. 

The Security Council adopted the Belgian draft 
resolution by 9 voces in favor to 0 against, with 2 
abstentions (Ukrainian S5JL, U.S3II.). 

At the 231st meeting on January 22, the Presi- 
dent, on the basis of his conversations with the 
represeatacives of India and Pakistan, reported 
that the parties were agreed in pckciple on die 
desirability of a plebiscite to determine the ac- 
cession of the State of Kashmir. 

Ac the 232nd, 234tb and 235tb meetings on 
January 23 and 24, the Council heard further 
statements by the representatives of India and 
Pakistan. The teprescncacivc of India denied the 
accusations of the representative of Pakistan, 
whidi, he said, bad been made in the hope of 
obscuring the true issue, on which the Government 
of Pakistan had no real answer. The represen- 
tative of Pakistan, on the other hand, stated that 
the Indian representative had denied reports 
which were true. He further cited evidence to 
show the lack of aid from Pakistan to the invaders. 

( 6 ) Proposalt of the PartUs; Report of the President 

At the 236ih meeting on January 28, die 
President reacted on the conversations he had 
continued with the representatives of India and 
Pakistan. 

In response to a suggestion by the President, 
the rqircsentathes of India and Pakistan had on 
January 27 submitted written proposals (see S/- 
P.V. 236). 

Tlic document submitted by the reprcsencaiive 
of India stated that the first objective to be 


achieved was the cessation of fighting. For thj 
purpose the Government of Pakistan should use 
all its efforts to persuade invading tribesstta 
and others to withdraw from Kashmir, to deny 
to such invaders passage through Pakistan tetri- 
lory and to refuse them assistance in any odw 
form. The next objeaive should be the iKtora- 
tion of peace and normal conditions, ^iiidi die 
Government of India estimated would picbaHj 
require about six months. To achieve ibis, (a) aH 
citizens of the State who left it on aonuat o( 
the recent disturbances were to be invited to return 
to their homes and to exercise all their 
as citizens, (b) there was to be no victimizadoa, 
(c) all political prisoners in the State were to 
be released and (d) no restrictions were to be 
imposed on legitimate political aaivity. 

Though after the cessation of hostilities the 
strength of the Indian troops in the State would 
be progressively reduced, the Indian Govcniineflt 
insisted that it would be necessary to maiooio 
Indian troops in adequate strength in Jatnmw and 
Kashmir to ensure not only against possible fanut 
attacks from outside, but also to assist the dvd 
authorities to mainuin law and order. The ana- 
gency administration which had been setup under 
Shei^ Abdullah would immediately be converted 
by the ruler of Kashmir, the Maharajah, into a 
Cbuncil of Ministers in which Sheikh Abdallah 
would be Prime Minister and his colleagues would 
be appointed by the Maharajah on bis adiicc. 
Tlie ministry would, as far as possible, funcrioa 
as a responsible ministry. 

Finally, the Indian proposals provided dial da 
interim government, immediately upon the restor- 
ation of normal conditions, should convoke a 
National Assembly based upon adult suffrage, 
which Assembly should then constitute a Iva* 
tiooal Government. The National Gotenuneot 
would then proceed to have a plebiscite taken m 
the question of accession. The plebiscite «oiua 
be taken under the advice and observation o 
persons appointed by the Unitel Nations. 

The Pakistan proposals, which were submk 
in the form of a draft resolution (see S/P-V. 2361, 
provided that the Security Gjuncil should direct its 
Commission established under the resolutioa o 
January 20, 1948, to arrange for: 

(a) the establishment of an impartial .ititeri® 
administration in the State of Jaromu at» 
Kaslim ir, 

(b) the withdrawal from the territories of tb* 
State of Jammu and Kashmir of rhe armed 

of the Indian Union and the uibesmeo; abo 
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trespassers whether belonging to Pakistan or the 
Indian Union; 

(c) the return of all residents of Jammu and 
Kashmir State who left or were compelled to 
leave the State as a result of the disturbances; 

(d) the holding of a plebiscite to ascertain the 
free, fair and unfettered will of the people of the 
State as to whether the State should accede to 
Pakistan or to India. 

The President summed up the ideas that the 
above proposals had in common as: (1) the first 
objective was the cessation of fighting; (2) India 
and Pakistan must co-operate with a view to 
attaining this first objective; (3) the freedom 
of the proposed plebiscite must be ensured by 
adequate measures. 

He reported that on the basis of these points 
he had submitted his own suggestions to the 
parties in the form of a draft resolution. This 
draft resolution took note of the agreement of 
India and Pakistan that the future of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir should be decided through 
a plebiscite to be held under the authority of 
U^c Security Council. In this connection the Com- 
mission of the Security Council esablisbed by 
the resolution of January 20, 1948, was to take 
into consideration "that among the duties incum- 
bent upon it, are included those which would 
tend towards promoting the cessation of acts of 
hostility and violence, and which are of a par- 
ticularly urgent character”. The resolution stated 
furtlier that "in the pursuit of this aim, the Com- 
mission shall use every diligence to ensure that 
its mediatory aaion be exercised without delay 
and that its proposals to die Security Council be 
submitted as soon as possible”. Such proposals 
were to include measures designed to ensure co- 
operation between the military forces of India and 
of Pakistan with a view to attaining the objeaives 
mentioned above and to maintaining order and 
security in the future. The Commission was alyn 
to report to the Security Council on the results 
of its mediatory aaion and as to ^e fulfilment 
of such conditions as would be necessary to 
guarantee the liberty of the plebiscite. 

Opening the discussion on his report to the 
Council, the President expressed the view that 
the Council should concentrate on the idea of 
a plcbisate, concerning which there were grounds 
for agreement. 

The representative of India thought that it 
would be putting the cart before the horse to 
discuss a plebiscite before discussing the measures 
necessoT)’ to bring about the cessation of fighting. 

The representative of Pakistan contended that 


the representative of India was over-simplifying 
the matter and that, in fact, the only common 
ground that might lead to a general settlement 
without great delay was a plebiscite. He considered 
that it should be discussed first. 

The representative of the United Kingdom said 
rhaf the plebiscite proposal should be discussed 
first. Tlie best way to stop the fighting w’as to 
assure those engaged in it that a fair settlement 
ensuring their rights would be arrived at. 

(7) Belgian Draft Resolutions 

At the 237th meeting on January 29, the 
President, speaking as the representative of 
Belgium, stated that measures to end the violence 
and to conduct a plebiscite were two aspects of 
the problem: that of restoring order and 

tranquility in Jammu and Kashmir. He therefore 
introduced two draft resolutions (S/661, S/662). 
The first stated that "the Security Council is of 
the opinion that such plebiscite [to detetmme the 
question of the accession of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir to Pakistan or to India} must be 
organized, held and supervised imdei its author* 
ity". The second resolution contained the follow- 
ing provisions: 

"(1) la the accoffiplishmeat of lu fuanions, the 
Coauaissioo of the Security Couacil [established by the 
Council’s resolution of January 20] shall take into con- 
sideration that, aaoo£ the duties incumbent upon it, 
ate included those which would tend towards promoting 
the cessation of aos of hostility and violence, and which 
are of a panicuiarly urgent character. 

“(2) In the pursuit of this aim, the Commission shall 
use every diligence (o ensure chat its mediatory aaion be 
exercised without delay.” 

*1116 representatives of the United States, Canada, 
China, France and Syria supported the draft reso- 
lutions submitted by the President. 

The representative of the United Kingdom, 
while supponing the two draft resolutions, sug- 
gested that the Commission should be regarded 
primarily as one to apply a settlement made in 
the Council. He thought that the crucial point 
regarding a plebiscite was that it would have to 
be considered fair by all concerned. 

The representative of India opposed both draft 
resolutions. He considered that the one relating 
to the cessation of fighting was far too innocuous 
to achieve its aim; the concrete proposals that 
India had tried to make to iliat end had apparently 
been brushed aside. He asked that the aid 
furnished by Pakistan to invading tribesmen 
should be considered a threat to the peace within 
the meaning of the Charter. 

At the 239th meeting on February 3, 1948, the 
representative of India suggested that the Belgian 
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draft resolution regarding the cessation of fighting 
should be amended to include a recommendation 
from the Security Council to Pakistan to stop its 
aid and refuse supplies to the invaders of Kaslimir 
and a recommendation to the Commission to 
regard as particuiarly urgent the promotion of 
measures to bring an end to the fighting and acts 
of hostility as quickly as possible. 

With regard to a plebiscite, he submitted that 
the actual taking of the plebiscite was a matter 
entirely for the State of Jammu and Kashmir and 
its people. The Maharajah of Kashmir, he stated, 
was prepared to take the steps necessary for 
the establishment of a responsible government 
as soon as peace was restored. To bring in an 
outside administration, however, would represent 
an amount of encroachment on the ordinary 
sovereign powers of any state to which no state 
woiJd be willing to agree He therefore suggested 
that the Belgian resolution regarding a plebiscite 
be amended to the effect that "the Security Council 
recommends that the plebiscite be taken under 
the advice and subject to the observation of 
persons appointed by the Council". 

He stated that unless both draft resolutions were 
agreed to in the form he had suggested it would 
be diiScuIc for the Indian delegation to agree 
to either by itself, as, together, these resolutions 
would represent the maximum concessions which 
the Indian delegation was prepared to make. 

At the 239th and 240ch meetings on February 
3 and 4, 1948, the rcpresenrative of Pakistan 
stated that the views of India and Pakistan differed 
not on the question of stopping the fighting, but 
on how it might be stopped. All proposals which 
India had thus fat advanced left a gap between the 
withdrawal of the tribesmen and the end of the 
fighting. Once the tribesmen bad been withdrawn 
or had been forced out, the fighting would not 
end, as argued by the representative of Indix 
He explained that the Pakistan proposal which had 
been submitted to the President on January 27, In 
the form of a draft resolution, was based on the 
expressed views of the members of the CounciL 

Noting that die acceptance of accession was 
provisional and that the final decision would be 
taken by means of a plebiscite, he said that it 
was therefore irrelevant to inquire whether thp 
holding of a plebiscite came under international 
jurisdiction or not. 

He objected to die Indian proposals on the 
ground that they called for the retention of Indian 
troops in Kashmir to maintain law and order, 
and for an interim regime to be headed by Sheildi 


Abdullah during the period leading up to the 
plebiscite. 

The Pakistan delegation was prepared to accept 
the two draft resolutions presented by the rep- 
resentative of Belgium, in the light of obsetvatiom 
and conditions expressed during the Council's 
discussion to the eff'ect that hostilities had to bs 
ended by a fair and acceptable settlement, nhich 
should be followed up by a plebiscite which 
would appear fair to ^ concerned. 

The representative of Argentina said that his 
delegation would not be able to vote for any 
resolution which did not provide that a plebiscite 
be prepared, held and conducted under the audior- 
ity of the Security Council. The matter having 
been referred to the Council, the latter bad.i 
perfect right to decide the solution that it widied 
to sea. adopted. He was convinced that, if the 
people of Kashmir were assured that they them- _ 
selves would decide their future, they would lay 
down their arms and the tribes would withdraw, 

The representative of the United States stated 
that an interim government need exist only for 
such time as was necessary to set up rnadiinery 
for the holding of a fair plebiscite, after which 
time such a government would have no laoie 
authority. In his view, what was involved was the 
external sovereignty of Jammu and Kashmir. He 
cited authorities to support the view that the 
Maharajah would not lose his sovereignty through 
the formation of an interim admioistratioo, but 
would merely be exercising it to meet an emei' 
gency. India, he considered, was fuJJy authorued 
to go through with all the negotiations that were 
necessary to bring about a solution of this 
problem. 

At the 24lst meeting on February 5, rep- 
resentative of China expressed the view that the 
Security Council might well recommend to the 
Government of Pakistan that its legal and moral 
influence should be thrown in the direction m 
pacification, and that the tribesmen should w 
stopped frorp further fighting. In addition, he 
recommended that the Council should apprtd to 
the Government of India to withdraw its tr<^pr 
gradually from Kashmir. He suggested that, an" 
the fundamental principles had been determine 
by the Council, large discretionary powers shoul 
be left to the Commission. 

The representative of France stated ihir ^ 
attention of the Security Council should h^ 
directed to the plebiscite question. He associat 
himself with the opinion that a plebiscite wouJ 
not bring into question either the person or t ^ 
sovereignty of the Maharajali. He suggested thi'- 
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prior to the holding of a plebiscite, an interini 
authority composed of the diiefs of the National 
Gjnfeteoce and of the Muslim Conference should 
be established. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
thought that what w’as wanted was a real and 
total cessation of fighting, and considered that it 
would be easier for the Security Council itself 
to obtain the agreements and concessions which 
might be required on both sides. He maintained 
that a plebiscite was vital to end the fighting and 
that it must be fair in the view of all concerned. 
He thought that the Belgian draft resolutions 
were inadequate, as they did not meet with the 
approval of both patties. 

( 8 ) Colombian Draft Resolution 
Also at the 241st meeting on February 5, the 
representative of Colombia presented a memoran- 
dum which was later, at the 245th meeting on 
February 11, submitted as a draft resolution 
(S/671)- This resolution took note of the agree- 
ment of the parties that the question of the 
accession of J amm u and Kashmir should be 
settled by a plebiscite under international auspices. 
It declared that in the view of the Council the 
plebiscite was the most desirable and democratic 
method of determining the future status of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State, provided the will of 
the people was given free, fair and unfettered 
eitpression and further thar an interim administra- 
tion, which would command the full confidence 
and respect of the people of Jammu and Kashmir, 
was essential to the attainment of the aims and 
purposes of the Colombian resolution. The resolu- 
tion provided that the membership of the Com* 
mission set up under the resolution of January 
20 should be increased to five: one member to 
be chosen by India, one by Pakistan, and three 
by the Security CounciL It provided also that 
the Council should recommend to Pakistan to use 
all efforts to persuade the invaders to withdraw. 
In this conneaion the Commission should seek 
to ensure co-operation between the military forces 
of India and Pakistan to bring about the cessation 
of fighting in Jammu and Kashmir and to maintain 
order and security until the question of accession 
was determined by the plebiscite The Council 
should further recommend that the emergency 
administration of J amm u and Kashmir be reor- 
ganized on the advice of the Commission, giving 
adequate proportional representation to the differ- 
ent groups and interests in the population. After 
die fighting had ceased (a) all citizens of Jammu 
and Kashmir who had left on account of the 


recent disturbances were to be invited to remrn 
and to exercise their rights without any restric- 
tions on legitimate political activity, (b) there 
was to be no victimization and (c) all political 
prisoners were to be released. Tlie plebiscite 
would be organized under the advice and super- 
vision of the Commission. 

Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, as representative 
of India, said that the subject of the dispute before 
the Council was not the administration of the State 
of Kashmir, but the aid being given by the 
Pakistan Government to tribesmen invading the 
State. He headed the emergency administration 
of Kashmir, he said, because the people of his 
country wished him to be at the helm of affairs. 
He pointed out that anyone replacing him could 
not be impartial, for the people of Kashmir were 
in favor either of Pakistan or of India. Pakistan's 
request for an outside administration meant that 
the people of the State should have no hand in 
the ninning of the country. As far as the Indian 
Army was concerned, he saw no reason to fear 
that it would interfere with the exercise of a free 
vote, as a Commission of the Security Council 
would see to it that troops would be stationed 
only at certain strategic points. 

'The representative of India, at the 242nd meet- 
ing on February 6, stated that the questions of 
aaession and the holding of a plebiscite were 
matters that came within the ambit of internal 
sovereignty. Referring to the memorandum sub- 
mitted by the representative of Colombia, he 
stated that the paragraph dealing with recommen- 
dations to Pakistan should be strengthened. He 
stated further that he could not agree that the 
Commission should have any jurisdiction with 
regard to the reorganization of the emergency 
administration or that the Commission could 
exercise any functions of an executive character. 

The representative of Pakistan said that Sheikli 
Abdullah’s statement showed how much impar- 
tiality could be expected from an administration 
under him. No one had expressed any desire to 
deprive the people of Kashmir of tlicir due 
share in the administration of their own country; 
all that was suggested was that the authority of 
the administration should be in impartial hands 
during the interim period. He charged tints 
objea of the Indian scheme was to i 

plebiscite from being held until the jxawts- j.vJ 
autbori^ of Sheikh Abdullali’s sa/S 

been consolidated over the wJi^le 
He stated fiirther, at the 244tb 
ary II, that the Azad Kaslunir (tLe 

provisional Government of^'uvi uy 
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insurgents of Jammu and Kashmir) wouJd not 
lay down arms if the only part that the United 
Nations was to take in a plebiscite would be to 
observe it A Commission that merely observed, 
or even supervised, the actual polling and record- 
ing of votes, would not be able to gauge what 
pressure might be brought upon the people. 

(9) Request for Adjournment 

At the 244th meeting of the Council on 
February II, the President reponed a request 
from the representative of India to adjourn pro- 
ceedings on the India-Pakistan case, to enable his 
delegation to return immediately to New Delhi 
for consultation. 

After some discussion at the 244th, 245th and 
246th meetings about the desirability of such a 
precedent as would be involved in the return 
home of the Indian delegation during the con- 
sideration of a dispute in which India was a party, 
the President stated that, unless a grave emer- 
I gency arose, the Council would duea its attention 
to aspects of the Indian-Pakistan question ocher 
chan that of Jammu and Kashmir. 

(10) Continnaiion of the 0/ieuiiionof the 
Jammu-Kashmtr Question 

At the 2d5th meeting on March 9, after the 
return of the representative of India, the Council 
resumed its consideration of the Jammu and 
Kashmir questioa 

The representative of India, reporting on the 
consultations he had held with bis Government, 
stated that if had explored all avenues of reach- 
ing a setdcrocnt. The settlement which his Gov- 
ernment desired would put an end at the earliest 
possible moment to the fighting that was going 
on and would lay the foundations for a more 
permanent understanding between the two coun- 
tries. He hoped that the Security Council would 
realize that the highest priority must still be given 
to the measures that should be taken to stop the 
fighting in Kashmir. 

With regard to the proposal to substitute a 
neutral admlaistratioa fos ihe one tvow function- 
ing, he considered that a fundamental consttcu- 
tlonal issue was imolved. Any attempt to demand 
that the internal administration of a sovereign 
state should be put into the hands of an outside 
agency, he stated, was an unthinkable proposition; 
he urged the Security Council not to press the 
idex In this connection he drew attention to a 
proclamation which had been issued by the 
hfahaiajah of Jammu and Kashmir since the 
Council had last considered, the matter, and 
whidt made the following points: (1) full re- 


sponsible government was conceded to the pecj>!t 
of the State; (2 ) suitable machinery should be 
sec up as early as possible to frame a constituuoa 
to that end; (3) the emergency adminisiratioa 
would be converted into a regular Council of 
Ministers under the existing State coastitutiDa. 
He had received a cable from the head of 6e 
new Council of Ministers stating diat he tra 
endeavoring to include in his C^inet repteseau- 
rives of schools of pohtical opinion other riua 
bis own. 

With regard to the question of the retenoon 
of the armed forces of India, he stated that if 
there was anything short of complete withdrawal 
that could be done for the purpose of ecsnrmg 
non-intcrference with the plebiscite, the Indno 
delegation would be quite prepared to receive 
suggestions The retention of the armed forces 
was an obligation of India to the State of Jamaa 
and Kashmir, for ensuxmg its defence from 
external aggression and for aiding it to aula- 
tain internal law and order. He was anxious, the 
representative of India declared, that the roacbiKty 
foe oinducting the plebiscite should hate as much 
independence as possible, consistent with the 
maintenance of the sovereignty of the Jammu afld 
Kashmir State and of its proper relations with 
the Government of India. 

The representative of Pakistan said that iht 
position of the Indian delegation on the questioa 
under discussion was exactly the same as when 
the proceedings had been adjourned What haJ 
been represented as a great concession — the noo* 
interference of the armed forces of India wiih 
a plebiscite in Kashmir — had been implicit ifl 
the situation all the time. He stated chat iht 
Government of India and the Maharajah of 
Kashmir, in issuing the proclamation referred 
to by the representative of India, bad taken » 
step which, far from contributing to a solution 
of the problem, made that solution much tnotc 
difficult. He asserted that, if a plebiscite 
held under the conditions proposed by the 
lesentative of India and the result disclosed ^ 
majority to be in favor of accession to 

was unlikely to be accepted as a fair and 
^decision. He contended that it was tmpossiWf 
to eliminate the possibility of pressure b) * 
partial administration. 

If, among the conditions subtfutted by ^ 
Pakistan delegation as essential for the hoJoin^ 
of a free plebiscite, there was any condition to 
which even a suspicion might attach thut m 
acceptance would in any way put pressure upon 
any portion of the electorate to vote in ftstx 
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of Pakistan, the Pakistan delegation would with- 
draw that oDnditioa As for the conditions in- 
sisted upon by the representative of India, there 
was clear evidence and well-founded apprehen- 
sion that they would in themselves amount to 
pressure and coercion upon the people to vote 
on the other side. 

( 11 ) Chinese Drajt Resolution 

At the 269th meeting on March 18, 1948, the 
President, speakmg as the representative of 
(Zhina, mtroduced a draft resolution (5/699) 
which provided that the Security Council recom- 
mend to the parties acceptance of the following 
Articles of Settlement: 

The Government of Pakistan would undertake 
to use us best endeavors (a) to secure the with- 
drawal from Jammu and Kashmir of intruding 
tribesmen and Pakistan nationals; (b) to prevent 
any further mtrusion into the Stare by denying 
transit through and bases in Pakistan territory, 
and by forbiddmg the furnishing of military and 
other supplies to all elements engaged in hostility 
or violence against the State; (c) to persuade all 
intruders that the present Articles of Settlement, 
accepted by India and Pakistan, provided full 
freedom to all inhabitants of the State, regardless 
of aeed, caste or party, to express their views 
and CO vote on the question of accession of the 
State, and that therefore they should cease fight- 
ing and co-operate in the maintenance of peace 
and order. 

The Government of India for its part was to 
withdraw its troops from Jammu and Kashmir 
progressively, but if, for purposes of defence and 
security, a certain portion was left, those troops 
should be stationed at such points as not to 
afford any intlmidacioo, or appearance of intimi- 
dation, to the inhabitants of the State. The Gov- 
ernment of India was to establish in Jammu and 
Kashmir a plebiscite administration with the sole 
and full authority to administer a plebiscite on the 
question of accession of the State. The top officers 
of the plebiscite administration were to be neutral 
international personalities nominated by the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations, but would 
consider themselves, for the time being, as officers 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. They 
would have the authority to nominate their sul^ 
ordinates and to frame the regulations whidi 
would govern the plebiscite. In order to respect 
the sovereignty of a Member State, however, 
such nominees were to be formally appointed and 
regulations formally promulgated by the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 


Further, the Government of India was to under- 
take to prevent any threat, coercion or intimida- 
tion on the voters in the plebiscite and was to 
cause this undert akin g to be known to all con- 
cerned as an international obligation binding 
on all public authorities in Jammu and Kashmir. 
The Government of India should use, and should 
request the Government of the State to use, its 
best endeavors to effect the withdrawal from 
the State of Indian nationals not normally resident 
therein who entered it for unlawful purposes since 
August 15, 1947. 

The Government of India should also urge 
the Stare government to ensure that (a) all 
cimens who bad left the State on account of 
the disturbances were invited to return and were 
free to exercise all their rights as citizens; (b) 
there was no viaimization; (c) all political 
prisoners were released, (d) minorities in all 
parts of the State were accorded adequate pro- 
tection. 

The Gsmmtssion of the Security Council was 
to certify to the Council after the plebiscite 
whether the plebiscite had been really free and 
imparriaL The Government of India was to use 
its best endeavors to ensure that, in the composi- 
tion of the interim government of J amm u and 
Kashmir, provision was made for adequate rep- 
resentation of all major political groups In the 
State. The Government of India was to appoint 
an official of high standing, to be stationed in the 
State during the interim period, who would have 
the power to cause to be fulfilled by the State 
Government ail international obligations arising 
out of the Articles of Settlement. The Security 
Council, finally, was to instruct its Commission 
to offer its good offices and mediation in the 
implementation of the above Articles of Set^e- 
ment. 

The representative of Pakistan, referring to this 
draft resolution, recalled that the Government 
of India had undertaken that its troops, in Kashmir 
for the sole purpose of repelling the raiders, 
would not be kept there a moment after that 
object had been attained and law and order 
restored. This would have to be achieved before 
the plebiscite could be held. With regard to the 
proposals in the Chinese draft resolution for 
ensuring a fair plebiscite, he asked how, though 
overt pressure might not be applied, the Com- 
mission could ensure elimination of other forms 
of pressure, and gn what basis the Security 
Coiindl w’ould judge whether the plebiscite had 
or had not been fair or impartial if some evidence 
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of pressure did come to the notice of the 
G)mmission. 

Regarding the proposal for the appointmeot 
by the Indian Government of a high official to 
be stationed in the State with the power to cause 
to be fulfilled by the State Government all inter- 
national obligations arising out of the Artides of 
Settlement, he suied that the Commission mi^t 
accept this officer’s intetptetation of condittoas 
so that, given the delicacy of the situation, this 
proposal might operate to the prejudice of Pakistan 
and in favor of the Dominion of India. If the 
proposed resolution failed to bring about a settle- 
ment that would persuade the Aiad Kashmir 
Government to lay down its arms, it would fail 
to achieve anytliing, the representative of Pakistan 
stated, and he doubted whether terms of this 
draft resolution could have that effect upon the 
Aaad Kashmir Government. 

The teptesentaiive of India sated that, before 
a plebisdte could be considered, the faa that those 
fighting the Governments of Kashmir and India 
had received aid from Pakistan had to be recog- 
nized; and an undertaking had to be obtained from 
the Government of Pakistan that it would do its 
utmost to prevent such assistance. In the matter 
of the withdrawal of troops from the Sate, be took 
it that the Security Council recognized that, even 
after fighting had stopped, troops would have 
to be retained to maintain law and order, and 
that, in the circumstances, sudi troops could only 
be Indian Army troops. 

The Government of India was willing, be sated 
further, to eliminate the influence of the adminis- 
tration in piactically all matters relating to the 
conduct of the plebiscite; he thought tliis about 
the utmost that the Security Council could af- 
ford to request in this respect. While he might 
have something to say later about detail^ he 
thought that the Government of India was quite 
prepared to consider the Oxinese draft resolution 
on its metits without serious modification. 

The President, speaking as the represenacive 
of Qiina, stated that apparently his draft reso- 
lution was opposed by the represcnative of 
Pakistan as not going fat enough and not pro- 
viding adequate safeguards. He thought that 
die Security Council should aim at the maximum 
agreement possible beraeen the wo delegations, 
but that some margin of disagreement would 
remain. 

The rcpresenative of France considered that 
the Chinese draft resolution constituted a kind 
of synthesis of previous draft resolutions, and 
he hoped that the Security Council would cany 


on its work on the basis of amendments to thn 
draft resolution. He thought that the tenitory 
of Jammu and Kashmir dearly had to be pmvidd 
with forces necessary to guarantee the maintemaa 
of law and order. Experience seemed to him to 
show that a satisfactory plebisdte could be heli 
only where there was an authority and a forct 
to ensure public order. 

(12) Resolutiotf of ibe Council of April 21, 19iS 

At the 284di meeting on April 17, 1943, ths 
President, speaking as the representative d 
(Colombia, together with the representatives of 
Belgium, Canada, Qiina, the United Kingdom and 
the United Sates, introduced the following draft 
resolution (S/726): 

"The Security Council, 

"Hating consiJered the complalat of the Govenuneat 
of Jodia concerning the dispute over the State of Jaama 
and Kashmir, having heard the representative of lolu 
m support of that complaint and the reply and eocaat 
complaints of the representative of Pakutan; 

"Beini strongly of the opinion that dae early mten* 
tioa of peace and oedet in Jammu and Ka shm ir is es- 
sential and that India and Pakistan should do cbeir st- 
most to bring about a cessation of all figbeios! 

"Noting uitb lat it faction that both India and PalisM 
desire that the question of the accession of JamfliB sm 
K ashmir to India or Pakistan should be decided tbtwp 
the democrauc method of a fcee and Impartial plebnO^ 
"Considering that the continuation of the dispute u 
likely to endanger international peace and security, 
"ReaSiftnt the Council's tesoluden of 17 Janiu^ 
"Resolves that the membership of the Commhuoa es- 
ublished by the resolution of the Council of 20 
1948 shall be increased to five and shall include, in aJj- 
don to the membership in that resolution, repxeseo^™ 
of . . . and ... [to be elected later] and tb« u 
membership of the Commisston has not been compif^ 
within ten days from the date of the adoption a tius 
resolution the President of the Council may desigsu* 
such other Member or Members of the United Nanoas ss 
are required to complete the membership of five; 

*’l»jrrwf/r the Commission to proceed at once , 
lodUn sub-continent and there place its good 
mediadoa at the disposal of the Governmene of . 
and Pakistan with a view to facilitating the taking 
the necessary measures, both with respra to 
tioa of peace and order and to the holding of a P 
by the two Governments, acting in co-opeiation 
another and with the Commission, and 
the (jommission to keep the Council iafonned oJ 
acuoa taken under the resolution, and to this end, 
"Recommends to the Governments of India and r 
tan the following measures as those which in the opin^ 
of the Council are appropriate to biing about * 
of the fighting and to create proper coaditioos fo^ ^ 
and impaniai plebiscite to dedde whether 'b® 

Jammu and Kashmir is to accede to lodia or 

"A. Restorasion of Peace and Order ^ ^ 

"I. The Government of Pakistan should 
to use its best endeavours: c , cS 

"(a) To secure the withdrawal from the htat 
Jammu and Kashmir of aibesmen and Pakistan 
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tionals noc normaiiy residcDt therein who hive eoteied 
the State for the purposes of hghtmg, and to prevent 
any intrusion into the State of such elements and any 
furnishing of macerlal aid to those lighting in the 
State. 

"(b) To make known to all concerned that the 
measures indicated in this and the following para- 
graphs provide full freedom to all subjects of the 
State, regardless of creed, caste, or party, to eipiess 
their views and to vote on the question of the acces- 
sion of the State, and that therefore they should co- 
operate in the maintenance of peace and order. 

"2. The Government of India should: 

"(a) When it is established to the satisfaction of 
the Commission set up in accordance with the Council's 
resoluuon of 20 January that the tribesmen ate with- 
drawing and that arrangements for the cessation of 
the fighting have become effective, put into operation 
in consultation with the Commission a plan for with- 
drawing their own forces from Jammu and Kashmir 
and reducing them progressively to the minimum 
strength required for the support of the civil power 
in the maintenance of law and order; 

"(b) Make known that the withdrawal is taking 
. place in stages and announce the completion of each 
suge; 

"(c) When the Indian forces shall have been re- 
duced to the minimum strength mentioned in (a) 
above, arrange in consultation with the Commission 
foe the stationing of the remaining forces to be carried 
out in accordance with the following principles: 

“(i) That the presence of troops should not af- 
ford any intimidation or appearance of intimidation 
to the inhabitants of the State, 

"(U) That as small a number as possible should 
be retained in forward areas, 

"(ill) That any reserve of uoops which may be 
included in the total strength should be located with- 
in theit present base area. 

‘'3. The Government of India should agree chat, until 
such time as the Plebiscite Admmisttation referred to 
below finds it necessary to exercise the powers of direc- 
tion and supervision over the' State forces and police 
provided for in paragraph 8, they will be held in areas 
to be agreed upon with the Plebiscite Administrator. 

"4. After the plan referred to in paragraph 2(a) 
above has been put into operation, personnel recruited 
locally in each district should so far as possible be utilized 
for the re-establishment and maintenance of law and order 
with due regard to protection of minorities, subject to 
such additional requirements as may be specified by the 
Plebiscite Admmistcacion referred to in paragraph 7, 

"3. If these local forces should be found to be inade- 
quate, tlie Commission, subject to the agreement of both 
the Government of India and the Government of Pakis- 
tan, should arrange for the use of such forces of either 
Dominion as it deems effective for the purpose of pacIfica- 
tion.- 

■'B. Plebiscilt 

"6. The Goveriunent of India should undertake to 
ensure that the Government of the State invite the major 
political groups to designate responsible represenuuves 
to share cquiubly and fully in the conduct of the ad- 
ministration at the Miniscerul level, while the plriiiscite 
is being prepared and carried oul 

"7. The Govetnmenc of India should undertake that 
tliete will be established in Jammu and Kashmir a 


Plebiscite Administration to hold a plebiscite as soon as 
possible on the question of the accession of the State 
to India or Pakistan. 

"8. Tbe Government of India should, undertake that 
there will be delegated by the State to the Plebiscite Ad- 
ininistradon such powers as the latter considers neces- 
sary for holding a fair and impartial plebiscite, includ- 
ing, for that- purpose only, the direction and supervision 
of the State forces and police. 

*'9. The Govertunenc of India should at the request of 
the Plebiscite Administration make available from the 
Indian forces such assistance as the Plebiscite Administia- 
tton may require for the performance of its functions. 
"10. (a) The Government of India should agree 
that a nominee of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations will be appointed to be the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator. 

"(b) The Plebiscite Adminisaator, acting as an 
officer of the State of Jammu and Kashmir should have 
authority to nominate his assistants and other sub- 
ordinates and to draft regulations governing the plebis- 
cite. Such nominees should be formally appointed and 
such draft regulations should be formally promulgated 
by the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

"(c) The Government of India should undetuke 
that the Government of Jammu and Kashmir will ap- 
point fully qualified persons nominated by the Plebis- 
cite Administrator to act as special magistrates within 
the State jtidicial system to bear cases which in the 
opinion of the Plebiscite Administrator have a serious 
bearing on the preparation for and the conduct of a 
free and impartial plebiscite. 

"(d) The terms of service -of the Administrator 
should form the subject of a separate negotiation be- 
tween the Secretary General of the United Nations and 
the Government of India. The Adminisuatoc should 
fix the terms of service of his assistanu and sub- 
ordinates. 

"(e) The Administrator should have the right to 
communicate direct with the Government of the State 
and with the Commission of the Security Council and, 
through the Commission, with the Security Council, 
with the Goveioments of India and Pakistan and with 
their representatives with the Commission. It would 
be bis duty to bring to the notice of any or ail of the 
foregoing (as he in his discretion may decide) any 
circumstances arising which may tend, in his opinion, 
to interfere with the freedom of the plebucite. 

"11. "nie Government of India should undertake 
to prevent and to give full support to the Administrator 
and his staff in preventing any threat, coercion or in- 
timidation, bribery or other undue influence on the voters 
in the plebiscite, and the Government of India should 
publicly announce and should cause the Government of 
the State to aanauace this undertaking as an iitceraatjonal 
obligation binding on all public authorities and oflicials 
in Jammu and Kashmir. 

"12. The Government of India should themselves and 
through the Government of the State declare and make 
known that all subjects of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, regardless of creed, caste or part)’, will be safe 
and free in expressing their views and in voting on the 
question of the accession of the State and that there will 
be freedom of the Press, speech and assembly and freedom 
of travel in the State, including freedom of lawful entry 
and exit. 

"13. The Government of India should use and should 
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ensure that the Government of the State also use their 
best endeavours to effect the withdrawal from the State 
of aU Indian nationals other than those who ate ootmallT 
resident therein or who on or since 15 August 1947 have 
entered it for a lawful purpose. 

"14. The Government of India should ensure that the 
Government of the State release all political prisoners 
and take all possible steps so that: 

(a) All citizens of the State who have left it on 

account of distutbances are invited, and are free to 
return to their homes and to exercise their rights as 
citizens; ^ 

(b) There is no victimization; 

"(c) Minorities m all parts of the State are ac- 
corded adequate protection 

, Commission of the Security Council should, 

'0 the Council whether 

Carnal 

C General Provtston: 

^“tnission should establish in Jammu and 

Commenting on the draft resolution, the Presi- 

oflh “ “ '•>= “ost considered 

S nro ' Wosch they 

could propose to this problem. 

■ae representative of Canada stated that this 

f/the' ™ ““ 

to mAe every effort to come together and co- 
operate m respect to its implementation. 

Ihe representative of China stated lhat he 

the s”a7 t°^ P'"™ plebiscite where 

the safeguards for freedom and impaniality had 

n “ ” “ '•'- P'ov.drf W 

n rt^dr f ■' T- ""‘eJ-'kar nothing 
m the draft impaired the inherent right of self 
Jfence in the event rha. the caicnlartolrs ofThe 
sponsors were wrong and a large invasion of 
Jammu and Kashmir were ro take place. Kefer- 

■Sii dirreT”*’'' ^ Jaling 

"P'^entatron of major political groum 
this nm administration, he stated thm 

doS‘md'wp'“f“™ United Kingdom 

' be nht ■ peaceful senlement could 

solved ^ I,” P'°W'm could be 

.'I" f°""">a given in 

in tKrsfr T' *at the measures 

this draft resolution would lead to an honest 


plebiscite and a fair and Just result; and he was 
certain that there was nothing in the resolution 
wmeh the Indian Government could not safdy 
and honorably accept. ^ 

The representative of the United States stated 
that this plan was not a final 'solution. It did 
not pretend to be more than a recommendation 
involving the creation of a subordinate orean 
represeriting the Security Council to help the two 
parties in accordance with their request. 

The representative of France supported iht 
draft resolution. 

At the 285th meeting on AprH 19, the represen- 
tative of India stated that it was a matter of 
profound disappointment to the delegation of 
India that tlie Chinese draft resolution of March 
18 (S/699) had been twisted out of shape in 
Its essential particulars. Tiiat scheme had been 
so attenuated in the draft resolution now before 
the Council that the delegation of India was una He 
to agree to it. 

He stated that the Government of Pakistan 
had made no attempt since the resolution of 
January 17 to prevent any intrusion of raiders 
mto the State or any furnishing of aid to those 
fighting in the State. The failure of the present 
draft resolution to mention the persistent and 
continuing breach of an international obligation 
and to call upon Pakistan to repair that breach 
was a grave one. The accession of Kashmir to the 
Dominion of India subsisted and would continue 
to subsist unless the plebiscite to be held went 
against India. Until then, Pakistan had no con- 
stitutional position in Jammu and Kashmir and 
there could be no case for allowing the inter- 
vention of Pakistan at any stage. The whole 
of the State, including the area now under the 
control of the rebels and raiders, would have 
to come under one government after the fighting 
ceased; and India, which under its instrument of 
accession was responsible for the defence of the 
State, would have to station garrisons on the 
States western frontiers. He also opposed para- 
graph 6 of the draft resolution, which dealt with 
the representation of major political groups in 
the conduct of the administration, stating that 
to think of a coalition government in such cir- 
cumstances was to invite a paralysis of the Kashmir 
administration during the period that was in con- 
templation. Reduction of the strength of the 
fodian Army in Kashmir should not be carried 
below the minimum required not only for the 
^intenance of law and order, but also for 
efence against external aggression. He could 
not agree to paragraph 5, which was a roundabout 
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method of trying to introduce Pakistan forces 
into the Jammu and Kashmir State. He opposed 
the provision vesting direction and supervision of 
State forces and the police in the plebisdie 
Administrator, and that giving the Administrator 
the liberty of communicating directly with an 
outside Government. 

The representative of India stated that if the 
draft resolution was carried despite the objeaions 
and opposition of the delegation of India, his Gov- 
ernment would have to decide its course of action 
in the circumstances so created. 

The representative of Pakistan contended that, 
with regard to the two main matters in dispute, 
the withdrawal of the armed forces of India and 
the setting up of an impartial administration, the 
draft resolution did not proceed on the principles 
which the Security Council itself had thought 
essential. If both Dominions were vitally in- 
terested in the plebiscite, and if fair conditions 
had to be brought about to prevent any prejudice 
to either party's position, the draft resolution was 
too one-sided. Tlie continuation of Sheikh Abdul- 
lah at the head of the Kaslunir Government was 
bound to influence heavily in favor of India die 
fairness and impartiality of the plebiscite. 

The draft resolution, the representative of Pak- 
istan stated further, did not provide for the con- 
tingency that the Pakistan Government, in order 
to disdiarge obligations under this resolution, 
might have to have at its disposal a certain num- 
ber of its forces. He stared that if “forward areas” 
(see paragraph A 2 (c) (ii)) meant any areas 
at present under the control of the Azad Kashmir 
(Muslim) forces, they would not agree to lay 
down dieir arms and allow occupation of their 
areas by an Indian army. He thought there was 
a contradiction between paragraphs 5 and 9- He 
asked the meaning of paragraph 6, which he 
thought should be made dearer. Past viaimization 
had to be neutralized if there was to be no viaim- 
■ization. 

He submitted some suggestions for amendments 
to the draft resolution. One suggestion called for 
the stationing of Pakistan troops in predominantly 
Muslim areas, and of Indian or State troops in 
predorainandy non-Muslim areas. He pro- 
posed that there should be equal representation 
in the Government of die State for each major 
political group — namely, the National Conference, 
the Muslim Conference and the Azad Kashmir, 
whidi would each be invited to designate an equal 
number of responsible representatives. 

At the 286th meeting on April 21, the repre- 
sentative of Syria stated that if the Government of 


Pakistan was not convinced that a free plebiscite 
would be guaranteed by the joint resolution, it 
could not be expected to convince others. In that 
case, the Indian forces in Kashmir would continue 
to fight with the tribesmen and with the opposing 
party, in order to try to establish peace, and the 
proposed resolution vyould not be effeedve in 
leading towards a peaceful solution of the matter. 
As long as the draft resolution did not have the 
support of both pardes, he preferred to abstain 
from voting. 

The representative of the United States stated 
that paragraph 6, concerning the representation of 
major political groups in the interim administra- 
tion, did not mean that the predominantly Muslim 
character of the population of the State should be 
a criterion, or that any undue advantage should 
be given to one group merely because it held 
power at the present moment. The principle 
involved was that of neutralization of the Govern- 
ment in so far as the issue of accession was con- 
cerned. 

The Council then adopted the draft resolution 
(S/726) paragraph by paragraph. At the 287th 
meeting on April 25, Belgium and Colombia, in 
accordance with the terms of the resolution 
adopted at the previous meeting, were added to 
the Commission by 7 votes in favor to 0 against, 
with 4 abstentions (Belgium, Colombia, Ukrainian 
SSIL, UB.S.R.). At the 289th meeting, on May 
7, 1948, the President designated the United 
States as the third member of the Commission, in 
view of the failure of Argentina (selected by 
Pakistan) and Czechoslovakia (selected by In- 
dia), to agree upon a third member. 

The representative of India at the 290th meet- 
ing on May 7, read a letter (S/734) addressed by 
the Prime Minister of India to the President of 
the Security Council. The Government of India 
regretted that it was not possible for it to imple- 
ment those parts of the resolution of April 21 to 
which their objections had been clearly stated by 
the Indian delegation. If the Council should still 
decide to send out the Commission referred to in 
the preamble of the resolution, the Government of 
India would be glad to confer with it. 

c . Consideration of Other Matters 

While the Council adjourned its consideration 
of the Jammu and Kashmir question to permit the 
fepres«itative of India to return to New Delhi for 
consulution, it turned to the question of Junagadh 
and other states, the first of the other matters in 
the Pakistan complaint against India. 
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( 1) Queition of Junagadh and Other States 

At the 250ch and 257th meetings on February 
18 and 26, the Council heard statements by the 
representatives of India and Pakistan. 

The representative of Pakistan charged that 
when the Dominion of India had perceived that 
Junagadh was contemplating accession to Pak- 
istan, India had not only protested to Pakistan, but 
had ta ke n various steps to make life intolerable 
within Junagadh for its people. In violation of 
the standstill agreement with Pakistan, the Indian 
Government had cut off all communications and 
supplies. 

In the meantime, while exchanges had been 
taking place between the Government of India 
and the Government of Pakistan, a so-called pro- 
visional government of Junagadh had been sec 
up on Dominion of India territory and had taken 
possession of certain Junagadh property in that 
territory. Under the leadership of the so-called 
provisional government, raids had taken place 
on Junagadh territory, culminating in an ulti- 
matum which had compelled the State Prime 
Minister of Junagadh to ask the Regional Com- 
missioner of the Indian Dominion for assistance in 
keeping law and order. Thereupon, the forces of 
the Dominion of India marched into and occu- 
pied Junagadh State, they had been in possession 
since that time The Government of Pakistan 
regarded this as a direct act of hostility on the 
part of the Indian Government against Pakistan; 
as Junagadh had acceded to Pakistan, the Govern- 
ment had no right to intervene in the territory. 
A plebiscite which the Government of India had 
Vitld Iti J'atiigaiin not xn fact been itec, tbe 
representative of Pakistan declared. He further 
stated that on October 22, 1947, Indian Dominion 
troops had occupied the neighboring State of 
Manavadar and had removed the ruler. 

Pakistan desired that the Government of India 
should, of its own accord or through some action 
or agency of the Security Council, withdraw Indian 
forces from Junagadh and restore the rulers of 
Junagadh and Manavadar to their States so that 
normal administration should be restored. The 
Pakistan Government desired, in addition, that 
such people in Junagadh as had suffered at the 
hands of tlie military forces or officials of the 
Dominion of India should be tescored to their 
homes and property and be compensated for any 
losses. 

The representative of India stated that the 
Government of India had undertaken that, if cir- 
cumstances required, a new and free plebiscite 
could be arranged under suiuble auspices in 


Junagadh. He stated that it had always been 
understood that in assuring the option of accession 
to either Dominion, the Indian States concerned 
would not take an arbitrary decision, but vould 
mke into account considerations such as geo- 
graphical contiguity. By all rules of reason, 
Junagadh and the other States whose accession 
was in. dispute ought to have acceded to the Indian 
Union. 

Reviewing the situation in Junagadh after its 
accession to Pakistan, he said that the ruler and his 
Prime Minister had fled to Karachi, the admitiis- 
tration had soon collapsed, and the so-called 
economic blockade had been nothing mote than 
die chaos resulting {tom the breakdown of the 
administration of Junagadh. Tliough Junagadh 
had acceded to Pakistan, the Govermnem (if Itidia 
had been the only party in a position to render 
prompt and effective assistance in maintaining 
order; this was dear evidence of the J^ck of 
wisdom of Junagadhs so-called accession to 
Pakistan. With regard to the occupation of 
Manavadar by Indian troops, he stated that the 
Government of India, because it had had reliable 
reports that the Khan of Manavadar was 
iog Muslim refugees from the Indian Unicn wi'f’ 
a view to setting up Muslim domination in Mana- 
vadar and to terrorizing rhe Hindu population, 
and because the situatiorv had so deveIope<i chat 
a communal flare-up was almost imminelirj had 
interfered to prevent such a development 

Tlie position of the Government of Ini^^ 
that, far from occupying Junagadh unlawfully, it 
had endeavored to settle the question of aCcess'®** 
by peaceful muans, bm bad teKUied wa 
tion at all from Pakistan. Even so, it had not 
over the administration or interfered with the 
affairs of Junagadh, or sent its forces into State 
until a formal reqhest had been received frt>® 
Prime Minister of Junagadh. He maintain^ 
the Government of India, in all matters relating 
to the accession of Indian States, had thioh5^'^ 
followed a very consistent policy — namely* 
the option of accession should be exercised py 
State with due regard to its geographical position 
and with due regard to the wishes of the 


of its people. 


of 


la a further statement the rcpresentaii' 
Pakistan called for die same action in tho ^ 
of Junagadh as in that of Kashmir — namCy* 
agree upon the conditions under whidi ^.pkb*^ 
was to be held and to implement the agrceiuc^^ 
early as possible. 

At the 26-ldi meeting, on Mardi 8, 
representative of India remarked with reg^ 
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the restoration of the administration of the State 
of Junagadh to the ruler, which he considered to 
be the main demand made by Pakistan, that there 
was no remnant of the old administration to be 
restored in Junagadh. In view of recent political 
developments in* Kathiawar, he considered that 
there could not be serious, talk of such a restora* 
tion. 

If the Security Council had no objection, a new 
plebiscite might be held, however, to decide not 
only the question of accession, but also the qua- 
tions of the restoration of the ruler and the Incor- 
poration of Junagadlt in the United States of 
Kathiawar. 

At the 289th and 290th meetings on May 7, 
die Council continued its consideration of the 
dispute over Junagadh and other States. 

The representative of Pakistan drew the Coun- 
cil’s attention to a scheme addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Seairity Council by the Pakistan 
delegation on April 2(5. This proposal, he stated, 
was mudi the same as that adopted by the 
Security Council with reference to Kashmir, except 
dial the Commission and die Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator were to be given the widest possible powers. 
He again requested the restoration of the rulers 
of die States concerned to their positions. 

The representative of India stated that the 
Security Council should consider seriously whether 
the United Nations should undertake the trouble 
and expense of holding anodier plebiscite so that 
practically the same result could be obtained. 

(2) Nott-lmpUmetitation of Agreements 
Ac its 289th and 290ch meetings the Council 
also considered the matters raised by the Pakistan 
delegation other than the Kashmir and Junagadh 
questions. Tlie representative of Pakistan stated 
that under the heading of non-implementation of 
agreements the Security Council had only one 
question to deal with — namely, the division of 
military stores. He asked that the Commission 
be cliargcd with the duty of supervising the imple- 
mentation of the agreement on the division of 
military stores, since delivery of that ponioo of 
the stores Pakistan was to receive from India w’as 
still in a most unsatisfaaory condition. 

Tlie representative of India stated that he hoped 
that even if the Commission appointed by the 
Security Council went to India and Pakistan, it 
would endeavor to refrain from considering mat- 
ters which were being daily discussed and attended 
to by die two Governments. Tlie question of 
military stores belonged in this category’. 


(3) Genocide 

With /egard to the charge of genocide the rep- 
resentative of Pakistan submitted documents giv- 
ing account of the organized measures of Sikh 
and Hindu extremists against the Muslims of die 
East Punjab. Atrocities and massaaes, be stated, 
had also occurred in the West Punjab, but there 
was the distinction to be drawn that, In the East 
Punjab, tbe massacre of Muslims and the atrocities 
committed against them had been systematically 
carried out. Pakistan did not shirk a joint inquiry, 
and would agree to the same conditions being 
imposed on both sides. An agreement had been 
arrived ai recendy, mainly with reference to East 
and West Bengal, concerning the treatment to be 
accorded to the minorities in each Dominion, but 
what was actually happening, the representative 
of Pakistan stated, left little room for hope — unless 
the question was dealt with at an international 
level — that such massacres and auocities would 
not continue to occur in various parts of the 
Indian Dominion. 

Tbe representative of India stated that what 
Pakistan called genocide had been merely a com- 
munal convulsion which had to be attributed 
directly to the preachings of the Muslim League 
for a quarter of a century. Drawing attention to 
agreements recently reached with the Pakistan 
Government at a meeting in Calcutta, he submit- 
ted that this was a matter which could be tackled 
by the two Governments concerned. 

(4) Resolution of the Council of June 3 , 1948 

At the oO-fth meeting on May 26, the President 
stated that, in connection with matters m the 
India-Pakistan question other than the Jammu- 
Kashmlr dispute, the best solution would be to 
enlarge the Commission's terms of reference to 
cover these matters, so that, at a later date, they 
could either be dealt with by the Commission or 
taken up again in the Council 

The representative of India stated that he could 
not agree that the matters other than the Jammu 
and Kashmir questions were of sufficient impor- 
tance to be referred to the Commission. 

The representative of Pakistan contended that 
the issues other than J amm u and Kashmir, wliilc 
less urgent, could not be regarded as of lesser 
significance in the totality of relations between the 
two Dominions. 

At the 3I2th meeting on June 3. 1948, the 
representative of Qitna said that he considered 
the question of Junagadh to be comparable to 
that of Kashmir, though priority should be given 
to the latter. He suggested that Pakistan should 
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drop its charges of genocide and non-implemcnta- 
non of agreements. 

The representative of Pakistan stated that he 
was unable to accept the suggestion of the repre- 
sentative of China that the questions of genocide 
and non-implementation of agreements should be 
dropped by bis Government. 

The following draft resolution was then sub- 
mitted by the President, speaking as the repre- 
sentative of Syria, as amended by the representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom (S/819) 

"The Security Council 

"Reaffirms its resolutions of 17 January 1948, 20 
January 1948 and 21 April 1948; 

"Directs the ComzDissjoo of Mediation to proceed with- 
out delay to the areas of dispute with a view to ac- 
complishing in priority the duties assigned to it by the 
resolution of 21 April 1948, and 

"Directs the Commission fuithei to study and report 
to the Security Council when it considers it appropriate 
on the matters raised in the lettet of the Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan, dated 15 January 1948, in the order out- 
lined in Paragraph D of die resolution of the Council 
dated 20 January 1948." 

The Council adopted tins resolution by 8 votes 
in favor to 0 against, wuh 3 abstentions (China, 
Ukrainian SS.H.., US.S.R.). 

At the 3l5th meeting on June 8, the President 
drew attention to a letter dated June 5, 1948, 
from the Prime Minister of India (S/825), ex- 
pressing surprise at the decision of the Council 
to extend the task of the Commission to study 
matters other than the Jammu-Kashmtt question 
in the Pakistan complaint. 

Tlie representative of China said diat he could 
not help thiokirig that the lettcc was based part 
upon a misapprehension. The Security Council 
had in fact not deliberated on these three ques- 
tions, but had only instructed the Owntoission to 
gather information and report. A straightforward 
explanation of that kind would remove the mis- 
understanding to die effect chat the Security 
Council had made up its mind or had intended 
to cast some slur ot slight on the Government of 
India. 

After some discussion, it was decided that the 
President should reply to the Prime Minister of 
India in accordance with the suggestions made by 
the representatite of Qiina. Tlie President did 
so in a letter dated June 9, 1948. 

d. United Nations Commission for India 
AND Pakistan 

After holding preliminary meetings in Geneva 
starting on June 21, 1948, the Conunission of 
Mediation proceeded to the sub-continent of India, 


where it stopped in Karachi from July 7 to 9 
before proceeding to New Delhi, ComaM- 
sioo immediately initiated inquiries with Inii 
jind Pakistan concerning the question of a cease- 
fire, and after hearing views from both Goiem- 
meflK, it imdertook, on August 10, to draft a 
cease-fire proposal. 

Tbe United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan, as the Commission of Mediatioii became 
known, on August 13, 1948, adopted a r^solutioa 
(S/995) calling for a cease-fire order to apply 
to all forces under the control of India and 
Pakistan in the State of Jammu and Kashmir as 
of the earliest practicable date. Simultaneously 
with the acceptance of the proposal for the 
immediate cessation of hostilities, the resolution 
called upon both Governments concerned to ac- 
cept certain principles as a basis for the foimula- 
ttOQ of a true agreement. Among these pcincipla 
were the following the withdrawal of Pakistan 
troops from Jammu and Kashmir; the withdrawal 
from the State of Jammu and Kashmir ^‘bes- 
men and Pakistan nationals not normally resident 
there who had entered the State for the purpose 
of fighting; after the withdrawal of such tribes- 
men and Pakistan nationals and while Pakistan 
forces were being withdrawn from Jamt^tt and 
Kashmir, the withdrawal from that State of Indian 
forces in stages to be agreed upon with the 
mission; the temporary maintenance in th® 
of Indian forces which in agreement *tth the 
Commission were considered necessary to assist 
local authorities in the observance of ^ 
order; the stationing by the Commission 
servers where it deemed necessary; and the tniuu 
taking by India to ensure that the Government o 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir would taw 
measures within its power to make it pubi y 
known diat peace, law and order would be w e- 
guarded and all human and political rights 
antced. The resolution finally called upon n u 
and Pakistan to reaffirm their wish that the futur 
Status of the State of Jammu and Kashmir s ^ ^ 
be determined in accordance with the wjh ® 
people. To that end, upon acceptance 
Truce Agreement, the resolution called uj’Ot* . 
Governments to agree to enter into consit*ta 
with the Commission to determine f^ir ^ 
equitable conditions whereby sucli free 
would be assured. _ 

In a letter, dated August 20, 1948, to th® ^ 
mission, the Prime Minister of India 
that his Government had decided to acC^P* ‘ 
Commission's resolution. 

In a letter and memorandum dated AuS®^ 
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and a letter dated September 6 (S/995) to the 
Commission, the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations of Pakistan asked for 
certain clarifications and elucidations to the Com- 
mission’s resolution. *1116 letter of September 6 
stated that Pakistan agreed to accept with certain 
reservations the proposals contained in the Com- 
mission’s resolution. 

In a letter, dated September 6, to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations 
of Pakistan, the Chairman of the Commission 
declared that the Commission was prepared to con- 
sider at an early occasion the questions raised by 
Pakistan. 

At the request of the Commission, its resolu- 
tion and correspondence (S/995) were dis- 
tributed to the Security Council. 

'The Commission on September 19 adopted the 
following resolution (S/1009) and instructed the 
Secretary-General's personal representative with 
the Commission to transmit it through the Seae- 
tary-General to the President of the Security 
Council; 

’The United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan, having decided to leave for Europe to prepare an 
interim report to the Security Council on the present 
situation in the State of Jammu and Kashmir, hereby 
resolves to appeal to the Governments of India and Pakis- 
tan to use theic best endeavours during the absence of 
the Commission to lessen the existing tension in this 
dispute so as further to prepare the ground for its peace- 
ful final settlement, which both Governments have de- 
clared to be theic most sincere and ardent desire." 

The matter continued to be dealt with by the 
Security Council after the period coveted by this 
Yearbook, 


the peace. If it decides that such a threat exists, and in 
order m maintain international peace and security, the 
Security Council should supplement the authorization of 
the General Assembly by taking measures, under Articles 
39 and 4l of the Charter, to empower the United Na- 
tions &immissioo, as provided In this resolution, to exer- 
cise in Palestine the functions which are assigned to it 
by this resolution; 

"(c) The Security Council determine as a threat to 
the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression, in 
accordance with Article 39 of the Charter, any attempt 
to alter by force the settlement envisaged by this resolu- 

At the 222nd meeting on December 9, the 
Council took note of the letter of the Secretary- 
General and the General Assembly's resolution 
and decided to postpone discussion of the matter. 

The President drew attention also to requests 
from Egypt (S/617) and Lebanon (S/618) to 
take part in the discussion of this question, and the 
Council agreed that these two countries should be 
admitted to the debate without prejudice to the 
participation of other interested parties. 

Ac the 243rd meeting on February 10, 1948, the 
Council considered the first monthly report of the 
Palestine Commission (S/663). The President of 
the Council stated that this report was purely fac- 
tual and for the information of the Council. How- 
ever, the Commission was preparing a special re- 
port which would be available shortly and which 
would involve questions requiting determination 
by the Council. He suggested that the Council at 
this stage only take note of the first monthly 
progress report and postpone consideration of ic 
until the Qmncil would also have the special re- 
port before it. No objection was raised to this 
procedure aod it was so decided. 


6. The Palestine Question 

a. Consideration op the General 
Assembly Resolution of 
November 29, 1947 

The Secretary-General transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council, by letter dated De- 
cember 2, 1947 (S/614), the text of the resolu- 
tion (181(11)) concerning the "future govern- 
ment of Palestine” which was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 29, 1947.^^ in this 
resolution the General Assembly requested that; ^ 
"(a) The Seauity Couacil take the necessary meas- 
ures as provided for in the [partition] plan for its im- 
plementation, 

"(b) The Security Council consider, if circumstances 
during the transitional period require such consideration, 
whether the situation in Palestine constitutes a threat to 


6. Consideration op the Reports of the 
Palestine Commission; Resolution of 
the Council of March 5, 1948 


At the 253td meeting on February 24, when the 
Council began to discuss the first monthly progress 
report and the first special report of the Palestine 
Commission,^® the Chairman of the Commission 
and the representatives of Egypt and Lebanon were 
invited to take part in the discussions. The Jewislj 
Agency for Palestine was invited to have its rej)- 
resentative sit during the deliberations for the 
purpose of supplying such information and ren- 
deting such assistance as the Council miglit re- 
quire. Ac the suggestion of the Presidenr, it wa? 


"For the text of this resolution, see General AtitmfAi 
pp. 247-56. '' 

“For discussion of the work of the VtlnUiat 
sioo and its reports, see pp. 256-57. 
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agreed to grant the same privilege to the Arab 
Higher Committee if it so requested. 

The Chairman of the Palestine Commission 
stated that the Commission, as an executive organ 
of the General Assembly, was bound to aa strictly 
in conformity with the Assembly's resolution, and 
that any political guidance that might be needed^ 
by the Commission had to come from the Security 
Council 

In its special report, the Commission had 
selected the problem of security as the most im- 
portant one to be solved in order to implement the 
partition plan The Commission was of the opinion 
that in the circumstances prevailing in Palestine, 
and under the conditions likely to exist in the 
near future, the only way of implementing the 
plan.of partition as envisaged by the General As- 
sembly required the assistance of an effective non- 
Palestinian military force. An efiicienr pacification 
of the areas would be necessary in order to execute 
the numerous and intricate provisions of the plan. 
The Chairman of the Commission stressed that un- 
less either a peaceful arrangement could be ef- 
feaed, or effective control could be imposed by 
suScient outside forces, far-reaching consequences 
might arise from the situation which existed at 
the moment. 

The representative of the United States said 
that it was of first importance that the precedent 
which would be established should be in full ac- 
cord with the Charter. The Assembly’s resolution 
of November 29 contained three requests directed 
to the Security Council Request (a) he consid- 
ered could clearly be fulfilled Requests (b) and 
(c), however, raised the question of the Council's 
constitutional powers. If the Council found that 
there was a threat to international peace, a breach 
of the peace or an act of aggression against Pales- 
tine from the outside, then it was required to make 
recommendations or to take measures in accord- 
ance with Chapter VII of the Charter; and Mem- 
ber States were obliged to assist the Council. But 
the Charter did not empower the Council to en- 
force a political settlement whether it was in pur- 
suance of a recommendation made by the General 
Assembly or of one made by the ^uncil Itself. 
Concerning the current situation in Palestine he 
stated that the Council did notihave sufficient evi- 
dence to conclude that a threat to the peace ex- 
isted within the meaning of Chapter VII of the 
Chaaer. The representative of the United States 
then proposed certain specific steps which tlje 
Council should take. At the 255th meeting on 
February 25, he submitted h'ls proposals in die 
form of a draft resolution (S/685), as follows: 


"The Security Council, 

"Hiring received the resolution of the Gccfnl As- 
sembly of 29 November 1947, on Palesnoe, and haviuj 
received from the United Nations Palestine Commissla 
its fiist monthly report, and its first special npcat m 
the problem of security in Palestine, 

"Resolves: 

**1. To accept, subject to the authority of the Secuntj 
Council under the Chaner, the requests addressed by the 
General Assembly to it in paragraphs {a>, (b) and (c) 
of the General Assembly resolution of 29 Novemba 
1947; 

”2. To establish a committee of the Security Couad 
comprising the five permanent members of the Co.incjI 
whose functions will be: 

"(a) To inform the Security Council refiarduigtfce 
situation with respect to Palestine and to msle recoin 
mendations to it regarding the guidance and Instnic 
tioaj which the Council might usefully gire to the 
Palestine Commission; 

’*<b) To considet whether the situation with re- 
spect to Palestine constitutes a threat to iatetnatioaal 
peace and security, and to report its conciusiotu as a 
matter of urgency to the Council, together with any 
recommendations for action by the Security Owned 
which it considers appropriate, 

■'(c) To consult With the Palestine Ccmimssba. 
the Mandatory Power, and representatives of die prai' 
cipal communities of Palestine concerning the iople- 
mencatioo of the General Assembly recommendauoa of 
29 November 1947. 

"Appeals to all Governments and peoples, pittimbtlf 
in and around Palestine, to tale all possible anioo to 
prevent or reduce such disorders as are now occurruis 
in Palestine." 

The representative of the United Kingdom wd 
that the British withdrawal would be completed by 
August 1, While ihe United Kingdom would iwt 
oppose the Assembly's decision, it was not pK- 
pared to take part in enforcing a settlement 
was not acceptable to both parries. The Umt 
Kingdom’s repeated warnings about the necessity 
of providing means of implementation fot 
solution of the problem had been ignored by the 
Assembly, and British public opinion wouH not 
approve further involvement which required en 
forcemenc. The United Kingdom would abstain 
from voting on the question of enforcement. 

Ac the 254th meeting on February 24, ffie icj^ 
resentative of Syria said that the CoimcU 

carefully scrutinize the recommendations^ oi t 
'Assembly, which, after hurriedly adoptms J 
partition plan under pressure, had endeavo^ 
shift the burden of implementation to the 
^cil He thought it regrettable that the Assem 
had not considered the proposal to seek ^ ^ 
visory opinion of the International Court ° ^ ^ 
tice. The Assembly, he emphasized, was 
world government empowered to create 
to violate the integrity of countries, to^ 
government regimes under specified 
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forms, to dictate economic union between states 
or to detach territories. and cities and put them 
under permanent Trusteeship. The partition plan, 
he considered, was not in conformity with inter- 
national law or with the Charter and was, in any 
case, a mere recommendation to Members. 

For its part, the Council, under the Charter, 
could only use force under Chapter VII to main- 
tain internauonal peace and security, and was not 
allowed to use force to maintain internal order in 
a country. No measures of enforcement could be 
taken against a state by the Council before it was 
seized of a formal accusation by a competent 
party. 

The represemarive of Coloaibia sobmlnetj s 
draft resolution (S/684) which provided that, on 
the basis of the situation which had occurred sub- 
sequent to the General Assembly resolution, the 
Security Council should invite, in accordance with 
Article 106 of the Charter, the permanent mem- 
bers of the Council to consult with one another 
with a view to such joint aaion on behalf of the 
organization as might be necessary in order to deal 
with the situation arising from the implementa- 
tion of the Assembly’s resolution. Pending the 
outcome of such consultations, the Council should 
appoint a sub-committee composed of two per- 
manent members and three non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Council to ascertain the possibility of 
an agreement between the parties concerned, and 
the feasibility of calling a special session of the 
General Assembly for reconsideration of the reso- 
lution of November 29. The Council should also 
request the Government of the United Kingdom to 
postpone the date fixed for the termination of the 
Mandate and the evacuation of its troops from 
Palestine. 

At the 255th meeting on February 25, the rep- 
resentative of Egypt appealed to the Council to 
scrutinize the legal basis for the partition resolu- 
tion and to consider whether this resolution served 
the interests of peace. Egypt considered that the 
Assembly was not competent to decree partition 
or to make a recommendation of that nature. He 
regretted that the Egyptian proposal to seek an ad- 
visory opinion of the International Court of Jus-, 
tice had not been followed and that the legal issue 
had been evaded. 

In no: complying with the Assembly's recom- 
mendation, Egypt was exercising its privilege un- 
der the Charter. To persist in enforcing partition 
would be injurious to the United Nations, since 
there was ample evidence that such a course would 
result in greatly increased strife, and would Jead to 
disaster. The Palestinian Arabs and the neighbor- 


ing Arab States would never accept the partition of 
Palestine. The arrival of the Commission would 
further inEame feelings, as would any attempt to 
send a non-Palestinian armed force into the coun- 
try in order to enforce partition. 

If the Security Council assisted in the imple- 
mentation of the partition plan, as requested by 
the General Assembly, it would deal a fatal blow 
to world peace, the representative of Egypt con- 
cluded. 

Ac a subsequent meeting, the 267th meeting of 
the Council on March 16, the representative of 
Lebanon expressed a similar point of view. 

At the 258th meeting on February 27, the rep- 
ceseacacive of che Jea-ish A^acy said chac che com- 
promise resolution of the Assembly had entailed 
far-reaching sacrifices for the Jews. It had been 
accepted by them, nevertheless, because it satis- 
fied their claim to statehood and a place among 
the family of nations. The Council was now faced 
with an open attempt by the Arabs to change by 
force the settlement decreed by the Assembly, 
whde the Mandatory Power thwarted the plan by 
a policy of non-co-operation. 

In trying to justify its present attitude, the 
United Kingdom had developed a policy of neu- 
trality based on the spurious argument of equal 
guilt. But the Jews had acted solely in self-defence 
against Arab aggression. Although hampered by 
the administration, the Jews were hopeful of be- 
ing able to defend che Jewish State. An interna- 
tional force was not essential, but it was important 
that the Jews be provided with arms. The Pales- 
tine Commission had therefore been asked to re- 
vise the indiscriminate arms embargoes in favor 
of those who were prepared to implement the par- 
tition plan, denying arms to those who opposed 
it. He stressed that the Jews regarded partition as 
the irreducible minimum which they could accept, 
and beyond which they could not go. 

The representative of Belgium approved the 
United States proposal for the appointment of a 
committee of the permanent members. However, 
he could not approve those clauses providing for 
acceptance of the requests made m the Assembly’s 
tesolutton, since such action should only be taken 
in the light of information to be submitted by the 
proposed committee. He submitted a revised text 
(S/688) as an amendment to the United States 
draft resolution. The Belgian text was identical 
with that of the United States draft resolution 
except for the deletion of paragraph 1 of the 
Umted States text and the addition of a clause to 
paragraph (c) to the effect that the Committee 
should report to che Security Council concerning 
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the coasukations envisaged in that paragraph to- 
gether with any recommendations as to the action 
to be taken by the Coimcil in the matter. 

The representative of Colombia said that it was 
evident that the Security Council was not author- 
ized to use force to partition Palestine. He asked 
that the Council should explore the possibility of 
obtaining an agreement between Arabs and Jews 
which would enable the Commission to discharge 
its functions without the use of armed force, even 
at the expense of some revision of the partition 
plan. If it was not possible for the Palestine Com- 
mission to carry out its task without delay, then the 
Assembly might have to provide for the admin- 
istration of Palestine at the termination of the 
Mandate, or discuss other arrangements. 

Turning to the Colombian draft (S/684), he 
explained that the consultation of the permanent 
members and the work of the proposed committee 
would proceed simultaneously. He hoped that the 
United Kingdom would be willing to revise its 
decision to leave Palestine on May 15; the Council 
should make a request to that effea. He was pre- 
pared to withdraw the Colombian draft resoluiion 
in favor of any proposals from the United States 
or the U.S S K., smee these countries were mauily 
responsible for the partition plan. 

The representative of Syria supported the Bel- 
gian amendment (S/638), since the Council 
should not decide its aaions in advance. He 
thought that the United States proposal was in- 
tended to secure indirectly the implementation of 
partitioa 

He could not approve the United States pro- 
posal to establish a sub-committee of the perman- 
ent members, because the existence of a threat to 
incernational peace to be determined by the 
Council as a whole. Likewise paragraph 2(c) was 
unacceptable, since the Council could not impose 
a political settlement 

At the 260tb meeting on March 2, 1948, the 
representative of the United States stated that he 
considered the acceptance of paragraph 1 of his 
draft resolution to be an act of support foi the 
implementation of the partition plan, Mid there- 
fore he could not accept the Belgian amendment, 
since the representative of Belgium opposed para- 
graph 1 because he did not believe that the As- 
sembly’s requests should be accepted until after 
the proposed Committee had made its leport. 

He considered that the three requests were sub- 
ject to the implied reservation that the Council 
should not exceed its authority under the Charter, 
and while it was true that armed force could not 
be used to implement partition, the Council would 


at any rate be obliged to take action under Chafsci 
VII of the Charter if a threat to intematioaal peare 
or a breacli of the peace were found to exist 

The representative of the United Km^doa 
stated that the Council should examine vfheier i 
threat to the peace existed. Hotvever, this was not 
a task only for the permanent memben The 
Unued Kingdom could not support the Ututsl 
States proposal to accept the requests of the As- 
sembly, since it was opposed to partidpatloa ia 
implementing a plan which involved a>erdoa of 
one of the communities. It could not, therefo.*^ 
be a member of the proposed conomittet; bat 
would assist it with all the information at iu dis- 
posal 

The representative of the U.S S.R. agreed to the 
principle of consultation among the pemufleai 
members of the Council but proposed that such 
consultation should be carried on directly and not 
within a committee since the latter course would 
only cause delay. The results of these coasnltiaom 
should be submitted to the Council within tea at 
fifteen days. It was useless for the cocuaiittec to 
consult with the Palestine Commission aod 
the Arabs and Jews, since such consultarions were 
being carried on by the Commission and the 
had already submitted a report He had oo objec- 
tions to paragraph 1 of the United States don 
resolution. 

At the 26lst meeting on March 3, the tep^t* 
ative of Canada supported the Belgian ameadnieflt 
to the United Stares resolution beause he coa* 
sidered that acceptance of the Assembly’s request 
should be postponed until after the permaaeat 
members had had an opportunity to consult ^ 
another and the parties concerned, and un^ ^ 
the Council had been satisfied that this sicuatioa 
could not be resolved through conciiiadoD. 

The representative of Egypt welcomed the 
of the Belgian amendment to the United 
draft resolution, but suggested ^that the 
of consultation with the Palestine Cotnmns. 
should also be omitted, since the Commi5^®^ 
intimately connected with the question or imp 
menting the pirtition plan, . , 

. The President, speaking as the 
China, supported the Belgian amendmeo^ 
was willing to participate in the propoS^ 
mittee, although he would prefer a rather did 
composition. He believed that the distinction 
tween the enforcement of partition and the m 
nance of peace by force was, although S 
important rather umeal in the existing si 

At yhe 262nd meeting on ifarch 5, 
sentative of the Jewish Agency question 
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value of the proposal for new consultations with 
the interested parties concerning the implementa- 
tion of partition. The Palestine problem had been 
under discussion for years, and to raise the pros- 
pect of new negotiations might endanger the very 
object of the Assembly’s decision. 

He strongly urged immediate acceptance of the 
Assembly’s requests. The role of the Security Coun- 
cil was an integral part in the implementation of 
the partition plan and failure of the Security 
Council to co-operate would, by permitting Arab 
aggression to frustrate partition, create a dangerous 
precedent for the United Nations. 

The representative of France supported the Bel- 
gian amendment because it stressed the necessity 
of making a further attempt at conciliation. How- 
ever, if the amendment was not accepted, he would 
support the United States draft resolution. 

The representative of Colombia proposed that 
the Council adjourn for a week with the under- 
standing that in the meantime the permanent 
members should consult as to what action could 
be taken under Article 10(5 of the Charter and 
report to the Council 

The representative of the United States opposed 
the motion for adjournment and asked for a vote 
on his draft resolution (S/683) and the amend- 
ments thereto. 

The Council rejected the Colombian motion for 
an adjournment by a vote of 3 to 2, with 4 ab- 
stentions. 

To meet the point of view of the representative 
of the U.S.S.R., who objected to the establishment 
of a committee of the Security Council, but who 
had expressed his willingness to accept a resolution 
calling for direct consultations among the perma- 
nent members of the Council, the representative 
of die United States revised paragraph 2(a) of 
his draft resolution to read: 'To invite the five 
permanent members of the Security Council to 
consult and . . and made the requisite drafting 
changes in the other paragraphs of the lesolutioo. 

The representative of the U.S SJl. said that he 
would not oppose the United States draft resolu- 
tion thus revised, though he thought it unnecessary 
to call upon the permanent members to consult 
with the Arabs, the Jews and the Mandatory 
Power, since that was the function of the Palestine 
Commission. He therefore would prefer if para- 
graphs 2(b) and (c) of the United States reso- 
lution were deleted. He would, however, abstain 
from \oting rather than vote against the para- 
graplis in question. He proposed an amendment 
to the United States draft resolution providing 
that the permanent members should report on the 


results of their consultations within ten or fifteen 
days. 

The representative of the United States accepted 
that amendment, and accordingly added a clause 
to paragraph 2(a) of his resolution setting a ten- 
day time limit. 

The representative of Belgium agreed to remove 
from his amendment (S/688) the provision for a 
committee 'of the permanent members and to sub- 
stitute a recommendation for direct consultations 
among the permanent members of the Security 
Council 

At the 263td meeting on March 5, the represent- 
ative of the United States reported on some further 
drafting changes he had introduced in paragraph 
2(a) of his resolution in consultation with the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. 

The revised Belgian amendment was then voted 
on, paragraph by paragraph, and was rejected. 

The revised United States draft resolution was 
also voted on paragraph by paragraph and para- 
graphs 1, 2(b) and 2(c) were rejected. 

The resolution resulting from this vote was 
adopted by 8 votes in favor, with 3 abstentions 
(Argentina, Syria, United Kingdom), and reads 
as follows (S/691) : 

"TAtf SetutUy Council, 

"Having received the tesolution of the General As- 
sembly of 29 November 1947 on Palestine, and having 
received from the United Nations Palestine Commission 
Its first monthly report and its first special report on the 
problem of security in Palestine, 

“Tt.ei(Acet to call on the permanent members of the 
Council to consult and to inform the Security Council 
regarding the situation with respect to Palestine and to 
make, as a result of such consultations, recommendations 
to it regarding the guidance and instructions which the 
Council might usefully give to the Palestine Commission 
with a view to implementing the resolution of the 
General Assembly. The Security Council requests the 
permanent members to report to it on the results of their 
consultations within ten days; and 

"Appeals to all Governments and peoples, particularly 
in and around Palestine, to take all possible action to 
prevent ot reduce such disorders as are now occurring 
in PalestiDe.** 

c. Report on the Consultations among 
THE Permanent Members 

At the 270th meeting on March 19, the repre- 
seacative of the Umted States reported on the con- 
sultations which had taken place among the perma- 
nent members of the Council pursuant to the 
Council’s resolution of March 5. The report he 
submitted had the agreement of three of the perma- 
nent members: China, France and the United 
States. Hie United Kingdom did not participate 
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m the consultations, but attended two of the meet- 
ings m Its official capacity of Administetine 
Aulliotity and furnished information. poUowine 
IS the text (see S/P.V. 270) of the report sob- 
muted by the representative of the United States: 


"Part i. 

The consultations among the permanent membeis of 
Council and informal communications with 
the Palestine Commission, the hlandatoty Power, the 
Jewish Agency and the Arab Higher j^td 

‘’««loped the following facts 
re^rJing the situation with respect to Palestm^ 

1. Ihe Jewish Agency accepts the partition nlan 
comiders it to be the irreducible mmimum acteptabfe m 

‘“j’f implementation tS tte 

plan Without modification 

5i~S«[£ 

=|iS^SSE= 

indicated that the Dartifipin «i “ p^mmittce have 
by,pea=rf„l n.„„ 


"S Tk« xr j pmsent condicions. 

.id.L?a^b“ 

elmrao .„,o irdT/sr"* 

d« “"T o' 

two communities can be’ LpeeJed! 


„ "Past 1 l 

■ndhratioa In.o Palniffiv L^. j “""nuauon of ih, 
and K„„„ .:,h ““I I’f “a. »( smup. 


and penons *i[h ihj putoL Tf lA: 

-Id „.,i d,cS,iSrinVSr 


■nffin “lo '■ ‘l^r 

Security Council is dctcrminTT*'"'* 'o°«tncd that the 
by all means avaiTabl? m"it f ‘^’^J“*thcr 


Tlic fcprcseiitative of the USSR smp^j u 


delegatron considered, however, thar these ronsd 
tarions would have proved more fruitful if /m„ 
the beginning those questions had been dealt will 
rvhich really needed consideration. At the fiisi 
meeting, however, the representative of the United 
Stara had suggested that the permanent memben 
hold further negotiations with the Arabs, the te.i 
and Ae Mandatory Power, such negotiations to 
mcinde the question as to whether the partition 
fit" f*™*? implemented or modffied. Ihe 
j c j delegation had opposed such negotiations 
imd had insisted that the General Assembly's leso- 
lutioa of November 29, 1947, must be imple- 
mented and that consultations among the perma- 
nent members should be directed to that eni 
As to the report submitted by the representative 
or the United States, he was of the opinion that 
Pwt I merely noted the facts of the situation, 
which had been known already, and therefore was 

0 no special interest. He questioned whether 
paragraph 4 of Part I really stated the position of 

“entiooed therein, particularly as le- 
garfs the point of view of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine. 

As regards Part II, he stated that sub-paragraphs 

1 (a) and (b) had been agreed to by all the meffl* 
bers participating in the consultations. Though 
they were too general and vague he considered 
that these two paragraphs covered important 
points. He objected to paragraph 1 of Pan U 
wause it spoke of "infiltration into Palestine by 
land and by sea”. He considered it clear that the 
danger arose from infiltration by land and not by 
wa. Therefore to speak of infiltration by land and 
by sea, placing them on an equal footing, deprived 
that part of the text of all meaning. 

fa conclusion the representative of the USSR- 
stated that the recommendations of the permanent 
members contained only general principles, on the 
. a^sis of which the Council must take mote con- 
crete decisions to implement the resolution of the 
General Assembly. 

The representative of Syria, speaking on behalf 
of the Arab States, said that (1) the Arabs 
prepared to do their utmost to see peace with jui* 
ti« established in Palestine; (2) they were con- 
vinced that the partition plan and attempts to 
implement it were the only cause of violence in 
*-( (3) the Jews were receiving 1.5M 

legal immigrants montlily in addition to large 
numbers of illegal immigrants, most of whom 
were militarily trained and equipped; (4) the 
Jews were receiving large amounts of war material 
from outside while the Arabs were deprived of 
military supplies. 
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He regretted that the permanent members in 
their report had not recognized that the three re- 
quests of the Assembly were designed to make the 
Council enforce partition. Since the Council did 
not have the power to do this, they would have 
been correct in asking for reference back to the 
Assembly. 

The President, speaking as the representative of 
China, said that it was at his suggestion that the 
phrase "by land and by sea" had been Introduced 
into paragraph 1 of Part 11 of the report. He be- 
lieved that the introduaion of arms and fighters 
into Palestine had to be stopped by both parties. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency be- 
lieved that paragraph 4 of Part I of the report was 
open to some misunderstanding, since the fact 
"that partition could not be implemented by peace- 
ful means under present conditions" was due solely 
to the attempt of the Arab States to frustrate it by 
force, in contravention of their obligations under 
the Charter. Similarly, paragraph 5 of Part I was 
open to serious misunderstanding. While the 
Mandatory Power had reported on incursions of 
illegal arms and armed elements Into Palestine by 
land It had not reported such incursions by sea. 
Consequently, paragraph I of Parc II did not con- 
tain an accurate statement of (act. In this connec- 
tion the representative of the Jewish Agency also 
expressed the view that armed bands entering 
Palestine for the sole purpose of trying to undo by 
violence a decision of the United Nations should 
not be placed on the same moral level and equated 
with unarmed men, women and children coming 
jnro PnJesrme ro settle rhat coaniry^ js was their 
right under the Mandate. 

At the 271st meeting on Match 19, the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom stressed that his 
delegation had taken part in the consultations of 
the permanent members solely for the purpose of 
giving information, and was not a patty to the re- 
port. 

The representative of Egypt endorsed the re- 
marks of the representative of Syria. He stated 
that he had no particular quarrel with the state- 
ment of the representative of the United States 
concerning the consultations between the per- 
manent members of the Council, although he ex- 
pressed regret chat the report omitted to recognize 
that the Zionists were the aggressors. Oiticizlng 
the representative of the U.S.S.R- for insisting on 
the prompt implementation of the partition plan 
he urged that the Council should not carry out 
the Assembly's request without full debate. 

The representative of the United States stated 
that in view of the fact that the Mandatory Power 


planned to give up its Mandate on May 15, there 
was an urgent need for clarification of United Na- 
tions responsibility towards Palestine. In the 
opinion of the United States delegation the United 
Nations did not automatically fall heir to the re- 
sponsibilities either of the League of Nations or 
of the Mandatory Power in respea of the Palestine 
Mandate. No steps had been taken by the Man- 
datoiy Power to place Palestine under United 
Nations Trusteeship in accordance with Article 81 ' 
of the Charter. A unilateral decision by the United 
Kingdom to terminate the Palestine Mandate 
could not automatically commit the United Na- 
tions to the responsibility for governing that 
country, nor did the General Assembly's resolu- 
tion of November 29 constitute an acceptance by 
the United Nations of governmental responsibility 
for Palestine. The limited functions which the 
General Assembly in this resolution offered to 
undertake were an integral pare of the partition 
plan- If it proved impossible to give effect to 
that plan, the United Nations would have, on May 
15, no administrative and goveromental responsi- 
bilities for Palestine unless further action was 
taken by the General Assembly. Referring, ntter 
alia, ro the report on the consultations between 
the permanent members of the Council, he con- 
cluded that there seemed to be general agreement 
that the partition plan could not be implemented 
by peaceful means. In the light of evidence now 
avaUable the termination of the Mandate on May 
15 would result in chaos, fighting and much loss 
of life. The United Nations could not permit such 
a cesitlt. He thecehce urged (h&c the Sectxrify 
Council should take further action by all means 
available to bring about the immediate cessation 
of violence and the restoration of peace and order 
in Palestine. He then went on to explain that the 
United States Government believed that further 
steps must be taken immediately not only to main- 
tain peace but also to afford a further opportunity 
to reach agreement between the interested parties 
regarding the fumre government of Palestine. To 
this end the Council should call for an immediate 
special session of the General Assembly to con- 
sider the establishment of a temporary Trusteeship 
which would be without prejudice to the rights, 
claims or position of the parties concerned and 
without prejudice to the character of the evenmal 
political settlement. 

Pending the meeting of the proposed special 
session of the Assembly, the Council should in- 
struct the Palestine Commission to suspend its 
effons to implement partition. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency said 
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that the United States proposal to suspend cfFom 
to implement partition and to establish a tem- 
porary Trusteeship for Palestine represented a 
shocking reversal of the United States position 
which would incalculably hurt the prestige of the 
United Nations. It was dear that the proposal was 
a capitation before a threat of violence on the 
part of some Members; but it should also be clear 
that the establishment of a Trusteeship would not 

by^force*"'”'^' ““'"“‘“<^‘1 

The President, speaking as the representative of 
China, supported the United Slates proposals as 
an attempt to seek a peaceful solution. The Pales- 
tine Commmion had stated that the partition plan 
could not be implemented without force and he 
was convinced that the Security Council should 
not furnish force for this purpose 
The representative of the U.S.S.R. did not agree 

codd*um ■1'“ panition 

could not be implemented by peaceful means. 

Moreover he stated, the United States re^ 
semative had referred to the report on the Ln- 

cd "STh members of the Cbun- 

ctl, as though It confirmed and corroborated the 

^sds had nothing in common with those portfons 
of the report which were agreed to by all four S 
the permanent members which took part in the 

bT 7ar“nTt 
on’th/cXtttfd-V^^^^ 

which the Council should proceed to S 3re 

ITthe Sr “ ‘.“J’’'™"' '*■' Paaohon plan. 

At the 274ch meeting on Match 24. the reore- 
sentative of Canada stated that although the Unfted 

teeship in Palestine piesented certain difficulties 

ot provide an’ 

opportumty to work out a settlement in a less un 
favorable »mosphere. This period conU be M 
prepare” ho " Canadian delegation was not 

coSse “ fc-'or of an, 

course of action until there was some evideS 
hat there was a meeting of minds on the part of 
the muntrics most directly concerned. ^ 
e representative of France favored the Uiuterl 

S^Sea berbet^ ‘T “ 

it constiru^?!^ 

could take the p'la^of th M “d ’ ''t™' 

French deleeatihn 1 , “ ^ Mandatory Power. The 
nation, however, was not then able to 


pronounce itself either for or against the UahJ 
States proposal, which needed to be mote pteciid, 
formulated and elaborated. ’ 

The representative of Lebanon felt that a d^ 
tailed study of the plan submitted by the Uniad 
States delegation was premature. The General As- 
sembly, when_ called into special session, would 
have to make its own examination of the questloa 
Tlie represencattve of Colombia thought a 
would be best to adjourn, with the understanding 
that the tepresentatives of the petmaneat man- 
bets of the Security Council would go on widi 
their conversations until they were ready to repon 
to the Security Councii 
Tlte President thought that nothing could be 
gained by a renewal of the consultations. 

*^e representative of Egypt reiterated Arab op- 
position to partition. With regard to the United 
States suggestion, he stated that any decision 
which meant suspending the implementation of a 
resolution which had brought only trouble would 
be a decision in the proper direction. 


d . Discussion OF THE United States Draft 
Resolutions 


At the 275th meeting of the Council on Match 
50, the represencarivc of the United States sub- 
mitted the following draft resolutions (S/704 and 
S/705): 


"7ht SetuTUy Council, 

lo the cseicise of its prunarjr responsibility for the 
iQ^teiunce of internationaj peace and security, 

"No/m with grave coocera the increasing violence and 
disorder in Palestine and believes that it is of the nemost 
ur^ncy that an immediate truce be effected in Palestine; 

Cull] upon the Jewish Agency for Palestine and the 
Arab Higher Committee to make tepresentatives available 
to the Security Council for the purpose of arraagms a 
between the Arab and Jewish communities of 
Palestine; and emphasizes the heavy responsibility whith 
upon any parry failing to observe such a truce; 

CmIs upon Arab and Jewish armed groups in Pales- 
tine to cease acts of violence immediately." 


'Tie Security Council, 

"Having, on 9 December 1947, received the resalutioa 
o the General Assembly concerning Palestine dated 29 
November 1947 and 

"Having taken note of the United Nations Palestine 
Conmission's First and Second Monthly Progress Reports 
Special Report on the problem of security, and 
Htmng. on 5 March 1948. called on the permanent 
members of the Council to consult, and 

Having taken note of the reports made concerning 

th^ consultations. 

Requests the Secretary-General, in accordance with 
Article 20 of the United Nations Charter, to convoke a 
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special session of the General Assemblf to coosidec. 
further the question of the future government of Pales* 
tine.” 

Concerning the first resolution (S/704) the 
representative of the United States explained chat 
it was his Government's view that the immediate 
cessation of hostilities and the establishment of a 
trucfe in Palestine were the most urgent objectives. 
Both the Arabs and the Jews must be prepared, 
he stated, to accept truce arrangements which 
would not prejudice the claims of either group. 
The truce should include suspension of political as 
well as military activity. 

Concerning the second resolution (S/705) he 
stated that although the Government of the 
United States believed that a Trusteeship was es- 
sential to establish order, it felt that there should 
be no delay by debate over details of the temporary 
Trusteeship. To this end, the draft resolution 
omitted any mention of Trusteeship. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
his Government still considered chat the General 
Assembly's decision In favor of the partition of 
Palestine into two independent states^Jewish 
and Arab— was an equitable one. In the General 
Assembly, the United States delegation had ac- 
tively supported the proposal for partition and 
had secured its acceptance by the necessary ma- 
jority of states. But now the United Sutes had 
not only refused to support that decision, but had 
raised the question of rescinding it, and for that 
purpose had submitted entirely new proposals. 

Full responsibility for wrecking the decision on 
the partition of Palestine therefore lay with the 
United States, which in the opinion of most 
people was not so much interested in a just settle- 
ment of the question of the future of Palestine and 
the relations between Arabs and Jews as in its 
own oil interests and strategic position in the Neat 
East. 

The adoption of the proposal for Trusteeship 
would leave both the Jews and the Arabs in Pales- 
tine without a state of their own and would serve 
only the interests of the infiuential circles of some 
of the Great Powers, who placed their own eco- 
nomic and strategic interests above the common 
interests of the United Nations. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. opposed the 
calling of a special session of the General Assem- 
bly to review the decision previously adopted, and 
also considered that it would be wrong for the 
Security Council to instruct the Palestine 0>m- 
mission to suspend Its work, which was direaed 
towards implementing the decision on partition. 
The Commission had no right to stop working as 


long as the decision taken by the General Assembly 
remained in force. 

At the 277tb meeting on April 1, 1948, the 
representative of Argentina stated that he sup- 
ported the United States proposals and appealed 
to the Arabs and Jews to reach an agreement. 

The representative of Belgium considered that 
the CiMinfil had rejected the Assembly's requests 
and therefore had a duty to call a special session 
of the Assembly to cope with the situation. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency urged 
that the first United States draft resolution (S/- 

704) be amended to conform with the reality of 
the situation — namely, Arab aggressioa The Jews 
were anxious to terminate hostilities, but insisted 
that the truce had to be accompamed by the evacu- 
ation of foreign forces from Palestine and the 
cessation of preparations for future aggressions. 
The truce had also to be carried out within the 
framework of the partition plan and in conformity 
with its time-rable. 

The second United States draft resolution (S/- 

705) , he stated, proposed an unwarranted reversal 
of the Assembly’s decision. The United States had 
given no assurance as to how Trusteeship was to 
be established and enforced. The Jews, for their 
part, would not accept any postponement of inde- 
pendence. He also drew attention to the situation 
in Jerusalem, which threatened to develop into a 
battle on the termination of the Mandate. 

The representative of Egypt denied that the 
Arab States were interfering m the Palestine strife. 
He was prepared to support the United States 
proposal (S/704) for a truce. 

The representative of the United Kingdom sup- 
ported the United States proposal for a truce (S/- 
704) and stated that he would vote in favor of 
the second draft resolution (S/705), if only to 
give the Assembly an opportunity to review its 
decision in the light of events. 

The representative of Syria supported the sec- 
ond proposal (S/705). He reserved his attimde 
on the proposal for a truce (S/704) until the at- 
titudes of both parties concerned had been ascer- 
tained. 

The representative of the United States agreed 
to a proposal of the Ukrainian S S R. to the effect 
that the words "with grave concern" be deleted 
from the second paragraph of the truce resolution 
(S/704), 

Subject to this amendment, the resolution (S/- 
704) was then adopted urunimously. 

The second draft resolution (S/705), request- 
ing the Secretary-General to convoke a special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, was adopted by 9 
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votes, with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian 
U.S.S.R.). 

The Council then agreed that the President 
should discuss the possible terms of the truce m 
Palestine -with the accredited representatives of 
the two patties. It was also agreed to hold informal 
meetings to discuss the proposals the United Stares 
delegation had in mind for Trusteeship in Pales- 
tine, with a view to enabling the Security Council 
to make recommendations to the special session 
of the General Assembly. 

e. Report oe the President on 
Negotiations for a Truce and 
Consideration of the Colombian Draft 
Resolution 

At the 282nd meeting on April 15, the Presi- 
denr reported that he had met twice with repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish Agency and the A^ab 
Higher Committee to discuss the possible terms 
of a truce. The second meetmg, he stated, led him 
to believe that it was fruitless to continue further 
conversations. He had cberefote decided to consult 
informally with the ocher members of the Security 
Council with a view to formulating recommenda- 
tions which the Council should direct to the par- 
ties, As a result of the informal consultations he 
submitted the following draft lesolutioo (S/722) 
on behalf of the Colombian delegation: 

'’CoiiiiJermi the Couoeii's resolution of I April 1948 
aod the coaverrsuonr held by la PreiHenc with the 
represenucivcs of the Jewish Agency foe Palestine and 
die Arab Higher Gicamittee with a view to aiianging a 
mice between Arabs and Jews in Palestine; 

"CcnstJtnng that, as stated in that resolution, it is of 
the utmost urgency to bring about the immediate ces- 
sation of acts of violence in Palestine, and to establish 
conditions of peace and order in chat country; 

"ConiidefiBg that the United Kingdom Government, 
so long os it remains the Mandatory Power, is responsible 
for the maintenance of peace and order in Palestine and 
should coaiiniie to cake all steps necessary to that end; 
and that in so doing it should receive the co-opetation 
and support of the Security Council in particular, as well 
as of ail the Members of the United Nations; 

"The Securisy Council 

"1. CaJh upon all persons and organizations in Pales- 
tine, and especially upon the Arab Higher Conuninee 
and the Jewish Agency, to uWe immediately, ■without 
prejudice to their fights, claims, or positions, and as a 
contribution to the weibbeieg and permanent interests 
of Palestine, the following measures: 

’*(>). Cease all activities of a military or para- 
mdiury nature, as well as acts of violence, terrorism 
and ubougr, 

"(b) Refrain from bringing into Palcstioe armed 
bands or individuals, whatever their origin, armed or 
capable of beating aims, and from assisting or en- 
couraging the entry into Palestine of such armed bands 
and individuals; 


“(c) Refrain from importing or acquiring or y- 
sisdog or encouraging the importation or acquisinca 
of weapons and war materials; 

“(d) Refrain, pending further consideration of the 
future government of Palestine by the General Ay 
sembly, from any political activity which might pRja- 
dice the rights, claims, or positions of either coo- 
munity; 

" (e) Co-operate with the Mandatory authcuhlB for 
the effective maintenance of law and order and of 
essential services, particularly those relating to tram. 
portaCion, commuulcatiaas, health, and food and vatti 
supplies; 

“(f) Refrain from any action which wdl endaega 
the safety of the Holy Places in Palestine. 

"2. Requests the United Kingdom Governmeni foi so 
long as It remains the Mandatory Power to use its best 
efforts m bring all those concerned in Palestine to accept 
the measures set forth under paragraph 1 above and 
subject to retaining the freedom of action of us own 
forces to supervise the execution of these measures by all 
those concerned and to keep the Security Council and 
the General Assembly cuitently iafotmed on the sicua- 
don m Palestine. 

"3 Ca/li upon all Governments, and patticuJarly those 
of the counuies neighbouring Paltsune, to take all pas- 
sible steps to assist m the implementanoa of the meu- 
ures set out under paragraph 1 above, and paitkniiflT 
those referring to the entry into Palestine of anoei 
bands, todividuaU armed or capable of bearing arms and 
weapons and war materials. 

“4. Rtqutits the Secretary-General to appoint 4^ 
members of the Secteuriat wbo will proceed to Palestine 
and who will act in co-operation with the MandiufT 
Power as observers in ibe execution of the trure and 
report to bun thereon." 

The represenrarives of the United States ^ 
Canada supported the Colombian draft lesoludofl- 
The tepteseniative of the Jewish Agency scstw 
that in the course of the consultations with the 
President of the Council the Agency had put 
ward as one of the essential conditions of the 
that the armed units which had been brought inio 
Palestine from outside should be withdrawn atw 
that no fuithei incursions should be toletatei 
Jewish Agency sciU adhered to that posiiio^ He 
then suggested the following modifications ® 
Colombian draft resolutioa ' 

He proposed the deletion in the third paragw^ 
of the preamble of all except the first phrase to t 
effect that the Mandatory Power was responsi^ e 
fot. the maintenance of peace and order in 
tine, on the ground that the word "continue m 
the following phrase implied that the 
Power had hitherto disdiarged its responsibihn^ 
in maintaining peace and order, which was not t- 
Case. Moreover, in view of its recent rccotd 
Mandatory Power should not be formallf 
of fuU international support for whatever it m'S 
do Of leave undone in the future. 

In paragraph 1 (a) the representative of ’ 
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Jewish Agency proposed the deletion of the re- 
quirement that "all activjties of a military or para- 
military nacuxe" should cease as being far too wide 
to be practicable, since such a requirement might 
be interpreted as applying to all normal defence 
arrangements. 

In paragraph 1(b) the representative of the 
Jewish Agency objeaed to the provision against 
the introduaion into Palestine of "individuals . . . 
capable of bearing arms”, as this would affea Jew- 
ish unmigrarion. 

As regards paragraph 1(c) he stated that it 
might be interpreted as imposing, during the truce 
period, a world embargo on the acquisition of 
arms for future defence, while leaving the Arab 
States free to accumulate arms for future fighting 
in Palestine. He therefore suggested that para- 
‘graph 1(c) should read; . . refrain from im- 
porting weapons and war materials" and that all 
reference to acquisition should be deleted. 

Concerning sub-paragraph 1(d) the representa- 
tive of the Jewish Agency stated that the introduc- 
tion of a political subject into the question of a 
military truce was liable to vitiate the issue and 
he therefore proposed deletion of this paragraph. 

In connection with paragraph L(f) he sug- 
gested that not only the safety of the Holy Places 
but free access to them should be ensured. 

Turning to paragraph 2 of the resolution, the 
representative of the Jewish Agency stated that 
the Agency could not possibly agree ^ac the Man- 
datory administration was impartial and could 
properly be entrusted with the task of supervising 
the execution of the truce provisions. If no au- 
thoritative United Nations organ was set up to 
supervise and ensure the observance of the truce, 
the Jewish Agency would consider that no ade- 
quate provision at all had been made in this re 
gard. 

As regards paragraph 3 the representative of 
the Jewish Agency urged that the governments of 
states neighboring on Palestine should be called 
upon to prohibit in their territories the recruit- 
ment and preparation of forces for eventual in- 
cursions into Palestine. Also, provision should be 
made to evacuate or at least to immobilire the 
foreign armed units already in Palestine. 

The representative of Syria stated that para- 
graphs 1(b), (c) and (d) contained the points 
which were essential, and if these were not ac- 
cepted by the Jewish Agency, all discussion would 
be futile. He interpreted these paragraphs to mean 
that any implementation of the partition plan 
should definitely be stopped and that there would 
be no Jewish immigration into Palestine at all 


during the truce period. He was prepared to sup- 
port the draft resolution without modifications 
subject to the above interpretation. 

The representative of Egypt had certain objec- 
tions to the draft resolution, but felt that it was 
well intended and conceived for the re-establish- 
ment of peace. If the resolution were to mean real 
peace, and not a camouflage for something else, 
then his delegation was for it. 

Ac the 283rd meeting on April 16, the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R- stated that paragraph 
1(a) of the Colombian draft resolution was open 
to diflfeient interpretations and would not provide 
the necessary conditions for the practical estab- 
lishment of a truce. Paragraph 1(b), as well as 
paragraph 3, did not take account of the lawful 
tights of the Jews, in particular in connection 
with the question of immigration. Paragraph 
1(c) was unacceptable to the U.S.S.R. delegation 
unless the CoimaJ adopted an additional provision 
calling for the immediate withdrawal of all armed 
bands which had invaded Palestine and for the 
prevention In the future of the invasion of Pales- 
tine by such groups. He submitted an amendment 
which provided for the insertion after paragraph 
1(c) of a paragraph along the lines Indicated. 
Paragraph 2 also was not clear, particularly as re- 
gards the "freedom of action” which was to be 
left to the United Kingdom Government. The 
representative of the U.S.S.R. concluded that the 
resolution as a wiiole was unsatisfactory, inasmuch 
as it placed the military aspect of the truce in the 
background and introduced political considerations 
which would complicate the task of bringing 
about a truce in the true sense, i e., stopping the 
bloodshed. 

The representative of France explained that 
paragraph 1(a) did not mean that armed organ- 
izations would be dissolved, and that paragraph 
1(d) would not put a stop to all political meet- 
ings. Paragraph 1(b) should be accepted, since 
the restriction on immigration would be limited 
in time and would be compensated for by the ces- 
sation of armed Arab infiltration. Paragraph 1(c) 
might be more acceptable if the phrase referring 
to the acquisition of war materials was deleted. 

The representative of the United States stressed 
that the truce was only a temporary measure. He 
believed that its terms were fair and reasonable. 
In the light of the comments of the representative 
of the Jewish Agency he proposed the following 
amendments: 

I. To replace paragraph 1(b) by the foltowlog; 

"Refrain from bringiag and from assisting and en- 

couraging the entry into Palestine of armed bands and 
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fightiflg personnel, groups and individuals, whatever 
thejf origin." 

2. To add to paragraph 1(0 the following; 

... and from any aaion which would interfere with 
access to dl shrines and sanctuaries for the purpose of 
worship by those who have an established ri^t to 
visit and worship at them.” 

3. Paragraph 3 to be amended to correspond to the 
revised wording o£ paragraph 1(b) as reganis "arurf 
bands and fighting personnel, groups and individuals". 

The representative of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee insisted that any truce must be such as 
would lead to an assured and lasting settlement. 

The required settlement, he insisted, must be 
bMcd on a strict implementation of the principles 
democracy and the right of self-detetminalioa 
There could be no truce on the basis of the parti- 
tion scheme and the Arabs could not agree to 
cease fighting unless they were assured that the 
truce and the ensuing discussions were not a pie- 
Itminaiy to the partition scheme. He also insisted 
that, as a prerequisite for a truce, all Jewish im. 
migration must stop. It would be imposstble for 
the Arabs to stop their people from attacking 
newcomers Asserting that the disorders in Pales- 
L"nas™h/f ? the activities of Jewish terrorist 
gangs, he further demanded that these gauss 

Finally he decided that the recent estabhshment 
^ a Jewish Atomisiratlon in the Jewish area 
mth f 7““=“*=“= had underlined para- 

graph 1(d) of the Council's truce proposals. This 

7a' in P-duded"thf IjraSn 

“F conditions. 

The Colombian draft resolution was then voted 
paragiaph by paragraph. The preamble, paragraph 
I, suh-paragraph 1(a) and the Unltri ita^ 
amendment to sub-paragraph 1(b) were adopted 

UhSR. Mendmcm submitted in conneoion with 
pinagraph 1(c), whtch was rejected by a wmlof 
o to 2 (Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.11.) with ? ah 
aauhTt S'''®,™'”' China, Colombia). pl 
fdopld bv 0 P^ttgtaph 1(d) were then 

,, V and paracraoh 

uL cd Sta^°’™‘^'‘* d^*' '''' ''preseotarlve of the 
United States, was adopted unanimously. The vote 
on paragraph 2 and paragraph 3. ameldeT^y 
representative of the United States, was ag4i 9 

01™' r“V ConncilSid! 

whkh 1 ° P^^Staph 4 of the resolution. 
mTh , ; Secretaty-General to appnim 
three raembets of the Secietaiiat to act in cb-met 
anon with the Mandatory Power as obsetveij^ 

=he trucy The vote was 6 ta f“ 


vor, with 5 abstentions (Argentina, Belgium. 
Syria, United Kingdom, United States). la this 
connection the representatives of Argentina and 
of Belgium had expressed the view that the Man- 
datory Power alone should be responsible for the 
supervision of the truce until the termiaatioo of 
the Mandate. The representative of Syria had 
suggested that a truce commission composed of 
tlie career consular officials of those members of 
the Security Council who had representatives la 
Jerusalem would be preferable to the appointment 
of observers by the Secretary-General, as the con- 
sular officers were already on the spot and knew 
the country. However, he did not submit a formal 
amendment to this effect. The representative of 
the Jewish Agency reiterated his view that if the 
supervision of the truce were to be left entirely . 
to the Mandatory Power, the Jewish Agency would 
consider that no arrangement for supervision had 
been made at alL 

The amended Colombian resolution (S/723) 
as a whole was adopted by a vote of 9 in favor, 
with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.SR., USSR.). 
Its operative part reads as follows:^® 

'Ti# Security Council 

1. Calls upon all persons and organizations in Pales- 
tine, and especiaUy upon the Arab Higher Committee 
and me Jewish Agency, to take immediately, without 
prejudice to their rights, claims, or positioos, and as a 
rantribution to the well-being and permanent interests of 
Palestine, the following measures: 

"(a) Cease all activities of a military or para- 
military nature, as well as acts of violence, terrorism 
and sabotage, 

(b) Refrain from bringing and from assisting anJ 
encouraging the entry into Palestine of armed bands 
and fighting personnel, groups and individuals, what- 
ever their origin; 

(O Refrain from importing or acquiring or assist- 
ing or encouraging the importation or acquisition of 
weapons and war materials; 

(d) Refrain, pending further consideration of the 
future goveriunent of Palestine by the General As- 
s^Wy, from any political activity which might preju- 
dice the rights, claims, or positions of eidicr com- 
munity; 

(e) Co-operate with the Mandatory authorities for 
the effective maintenance of law and order and of es- 
sential services, particularly those relating to traw 
ponatioo, communications, health, and food and water 
supplies; 

(f) Refrain from any action which will endanger 
the safety of the Holy Places in Palestine and from 
any action which would interfere with access to all 
shrines and sanctuaries for the purpose of worship by 

indicated above, the 283rd meeting of the Council, 
at which this resolution was adopted, was held on Aprd 
lo. As the meeting, however, convened at 9 P M. and diJ 
not adjourn until after midnight, tlie resolution is general- 
ly referred to as the Council's resolution of April 17- 
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those who have an established right to visit and wor- 
ship at them. 

2. Requests the United Kingdom Government, for 
so long as it remains the Mandatory Power, to use its 
best efforts to bring all those concerned in Palestine to 
accept the measures set fonh under paragraph 1 above 
and, subject to retaining the freedom of action of its 
own forces, to supervise the execution of these measures 
by all those concerned, and to keep the Security Council 
and the General Assembly currently informed on the 
stcaseha ia Pdlesciae. 

3. Calls upon all Governments, and particularly 
those of the countries neighbouring Palestine, to take all 
possible steps to assist in the implementation of the 
measures set out under paragraph 1 above, and particu- 
larly those referring to the entry into Palestine of 
bands and fighting personnel, groups and individuals 
and weapons and war materials," 

/. Establishment of the Truce 
Commission 

At the 287th meeting on April 23, the repre- 
sentative of the United States asked the representa- 
tives of the Jewish Agency, the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee and the Mandatory Power what steps bad 
been taken to implement the truce resolution of 
April 17, 1948 (5/723).*° 

The representative of the United Kingdom re- 
ported that the Palestine High Commissioner had 
publicized the Council's resolution. Hts attempts 
at bringing about negotiations between Arab and 
Jewish authorities in Palestine, however, had not 
met with success because of difficulties of com- 
munications, particularly as regards the establish- 
ment of contact with responsible Arab leaders. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency stated 
tfiat the Agency had informed the High Com- 
missioner that the Jews would cease firing as soon 
as the Arabs did the same. 

The representative of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee said that if the Jews observed the terms of 
the truce and the situation was frozen both politi- 
cally and militarily, then the Arabs would cease 
fire. The Jews, however, he mainrained, had 
shown no inclination to cease fighting and were 
proceeding with the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Jewish administration in Palestine. In 
these circumstances the Arabs could not in justice 
be asked to cease fixe. 

The representative of the United States then 
proposed a draft resolution which provided for the 
establishment of a truce commission for Palestine 
composed of representatives of those members of 
the Security Council, except Syria, which had 
career consular officers in Jerusalem, whose func- 
tion would be to assist the Security Council in 
bringing about the implementation of the Coun- 
cil's resolution of April 17, 1948. 


The Commission was to report to the President 
of the Security Council within 48 hours regarding 
its activities and the development of the situation, 
and subsequently to keep the Council informed 
with respect thereto. 

The representative of France, supported by the 
representative of Syria, proposed that the resolu- 
tion be amended so as to specify the members of 
the truce aimmission. He also considered rhac die 
lime limit of 48 hours should be extended. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. said 
that the terms of the truce resolution had made its 
implemenration impossible and that the presenr 
United States proposal was not conducive to 
achieving a truce. 

The representative of the U.S.S R. said that the 
resolution of April 17 was not realistic, since it 
did not include the minimum requirements of a 
truce — namely, the withdrawal of armed groups 
which had entered Palestine in order to oppose 
partition and the prevention of further entries. 
He regarded the new United States proposal as 
part of a policy designed to force the United Na- 
tions to adopt Trusteeship. 

The representatives of Canada and Syria both 
supported the draft resolution. 

Certain drafting changes proposed by the rep- 
resemarives of Belgium, Lebanon, Syria, the Jew- 
ish Agency and the Arab Higher Committee were 
acceptable to the representative of the United 
States, who submitted a draft resolution revised 
accordingly. In response to the suggestion of the 
representatives of France and Syria, the time limit 
was extended from 48 hours to four days. 

The amended text of the United States draft 
resolution (S/727) was adopted by the Council 
by 8 votes, with 3 abstentions (Colombia, Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R., U.S.SR.), as follows: 

"Referiing to its resolution of 17 April 1948, calling 
upon all parties concerned to comply with specific terms 
for 3 mice in Palestine, 

"Tie Seeufity Council 

"Establishes a truce commission for Palestine composed 
of icpieseatatiTes of those members of the Security Coun- 
cil which have career consular officers in Jerusalem, 
noting, however, that the representative of .Syria has 
indicaod that his Government is not prepared to serve 
on the Commission. The function of the Cotnmission 
shall be to assist the Security Council in supervising the 
implementacion by the parties of the resolution of the 
Serarity Council of 17 April 1948, 

"Requests the Commission to report to the President 
of the Seairity Council within four days regarding its 
activities and the development of the situation, and subse- 
cpiendy to keep the Security Council currently informed 
Widt respect thereto. 

"The Commission, its members, their assistants and its 

*See footnote 19. 
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personnel shall be entitled; to travel, separatdy or to- 
gether, wherever the Commission deems necessary to 
carry out its tasks. 

“The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
furnish the Commission with such personnel and assist- 
ance as it may require, taking into account the special 
uigency of the situation with respect to Palestine.*' 

After discussion, at the 291st meeting on May 
12, of two messages from the Truce Commission 
(S/741, S/742), dated May 9 and 10 xespeaively, 
asking whether it would be possible for the United 
Nations to send the officers necessity to effect the 
control of a truce for JemsaleiD, or whether the 
latter should be ensured by the representative of the 
International Red Cross, it was decided that the 
President should draft a reply on the basis of the 
fact that the Truce Commission would be given 
broad discretionary powers to determine the vari- 
ous means of assistance it might tequire according 
to the degree of usefulness of these means of as- 
sistance.®^ 

g. Intervention of the Arab States in 
Palestine. 

On April 30 the Palestine Truce Commission 
informed the Security Council by cablegram (S/- 
732} that the situation in Palestine was deceriocac- 
ing rapidly, that governmenr departments were 
closing daily and normal activities coming to a 
standstill and that the intensity of fighting was 
increasing steadily. 

By a telegram addressed to the President of the 
Seottity Council dated May 1, 1948 (S/730), the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine drew the attention 
of the Security Council to reports of the invasion 
of Palestine by tegular forces of Syria and Lebanon 
in the north and by Hgyptlan forces in the south. 
It was also reliably informed, the Agency stated, 
that a strong column of Iraqi troops was en route 
towards Palestine. 

By a telegram of May 15 (S/743) the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt informed the Security Council 
that Egyptian armed forces had staned to enter 
Palestine “to establish security and order in place 
of chaos and disorder which prevailed and whidh 
rendered the country at the mercy of the Zionist 
terrorist gangs who persisted in attacking peaceful 
Arab inhabitants”. 

By a telegram dated May 16 (S/748) the King 
of Transjordan likewise informed the United Na- 
tions that Transjordanian forces had been "c<Mn- 
pelled to enter Palestine to protect unarmed 
Arabs against massacres”. 

The Secretary-General of the Arab League, In a 
cablegram dated May 15 (S/745), set fotdi at 


length the reasons which had prompted the Anb 
Smtes to intervene in Palestine and ej^itessed on* 
fidence that their action would receive the sup- 
port of the United Nations. 

Ac the 292nd meeting of the Security Council 
on May 15, the representative of the Jewish 
Agency drew the Council’s attention to die 
Agency’s telegram of May 1 (S/730), cited above, 
and to other warnings of Arab preparations for 
aggression presented to the Council (S/736, V* 
738). 

As to the Egyptian telegram of May 15 (S/- 
743), he stated diat the very idea that the aimed 
mtetveniion of Egyptian forces in Palestine would 
lead to restoration of order was grotesque The 
State of Israel, which had now been established 
within Palestine,®® would defend itself against 
this wanton and unprovoked aggression but at the 
same time it had a right to expect immediate ac- 
tion by the organs of the United Nattotss. He 
urged that the Council determine the situation in 
Palestine to be a threat to international peace, a 
breach of the peace and an act of aggression and 
call upon the Arab States to refrain from sggiea- 
sion on penalty of action under Chapter VIL 

The representative of the Arab Higher Cam- 
mittee questioned the right of the Jewish Agency 
to term as aggression the entry of Arab forces 
which had been invited by the Arab Higher Ccaa* 
mittee to maintain law and order. With the ter- 
mination of the Mandate, he asserted, Palestine 
had become an independent nation and the Jevs 
constituted a rebellious minority. 

The represencative of Syria asked that tht 
Council gamine the international status of 
tine. He considered that in the absence of a 
Trusteeship Agreement, Palestine had achieved in 
independence upon the termination of the Mandate. 

TTie representative of Egypt reiterated that his 
covintiy was intervening Ln Palestine solely » 
preserve law and order. With the termination of 


“For subsequent messages from the Truce 
to the Security Oiuncii see S/757, S/75S, S/817. S/^ 
oa the gener^ sltuatioo; S/759, S/761, S/7 d 2, S/( » 
S/764. S/765, S/776. S/777. S/785. S/793. S/7W/- 
Cbrr.l, 5/800, S/802. S/808. S/816, S/824, S/WJ. 
S/915, S/938 oa the sicuatioa la Jerusalem, S/7/1/- 
Add.t reporting shooting of Thomas Wassom 
member of Truce Conunission; S/778 requesting 
meat of military advisers to furnish reports on situs 
io Jerusalem; S/S98. S/905. S/915. S/920 on “ 
five British members of Jerusalem Electric • 

S/877 and Add.l on occupancy of King David s '* ' 

Ireadquatcets of Tnree CoaunUsion, by Hagin^.. .. 

“By a cablegram dated May 15 (S/747) the fore^ 
Mttmter of the Provbionol Government of Istiel 
informed the Security Council of the Proclanution 
ao xodepeodeot Sure of Israel in Palestine. 
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the ^landate, Palestine had regained complete 
independence and sovereignty. 

b. United States Draft Resolution and 

Questionnaire 

At the 293td meeting on ilay 17, the represent- 
ative of the United States said that the actual 
information on hand aE>ouc tlie situation in Pales- 
tine indicated to the United States Government 
tlut tliere was a threat to, and a breach of, die 
peace widiin the meaning of Article 39 of the 
Charter. Accordingly, he submitted the following 
draft resolution (S/749): 

"The Security Council, 

'7aking into conuderaiion that previous xcsoludoos 
of die Security Giundl Id respect to Palescioe have not 
beea complied with and that tnilitary operations are 
taLiog place in Palestine, 

"DclermiHej that the situation in Palestine constitutes 
a threat to the peace and a breach of the peace within 
the meaning of Article 39 of the Charter; 

"Orders all Goietaments and authorities to cease and 
desist from any hostile military action aod to that end 
issue a cease-fire and sund-fast order to their military 
and para-military forces, to become effeaive within 
thirty-six hours ^tee the adoption of this resolutioo; 

"Directs the Truce Commission established by the 
Security Council by its tesolucion of 23 April 1948 to 
report to the Security Council on the compliance with 
these orders.” 

At the same time the United States delegation, 
considering that additional information on Pales- 
tine was desirable, submitted a list of questions 
to be put to the governments of Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, Transjordan, Iraq, Yemen, Syria and 
Lebsaon, s second lisc of qcrcjffoos to be put ro 
die Arab Higher Committee and a diird list of 
questions to be put to the Provisional Government 
of Israel 

At the 294th and 295th mcedngs, on May 18, 
die Council examined the questionnaire submitted 
by the United States delegation, and a number 
of amendments were adopted as a result of the 
discussion. 

It was agreed that the replies to the questions 
should be received within a time-limit of 48 hours, 
counting from noon. May 19, New York standard 
time. Following is the text of the amended ques- 
tionnaire (S/753) adopted by the Council: 

"1. Questions to Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan, Iraq, 
Yemen, Syria and Lebanon: 

"(a) Are armed elemeats of your armed forces or 
irregular forces spoasored by your Government now op- 
erating (1) in Palestine; (2) in areas (towns, dties, 
districts) of Palestine where the Jews are in the ma- 
jority? 

"(b) If so, where are such forces now located and 
under what command are ;hey operating, and what are 
their military objectives? 


"(c) On what basis is it claimed that such forces are 
entitinl to enter (1) Palestine; (2) areas (towns, dties, 
districts) of Palestine where the Jews are in the major- 
ity, and condua operations there? 

“(d) Who is now responsible for the exercise of 
political functions in the areas of Palestine where the 
Arabs are in the majority? 

"(e) Is such authority now negotiating with Jewish 
authorities on a political settlement in Palestine? 

"(/) Have the Jewish forces violated your frontiers 
and penetrated your territory? 

'TI. Questions to the Arab Higher Committee: 

"(a) Is the Arab Higher Committee exercising polit- 
ical authority in Palestine? 

"(b) What governmental arrangements have been 
made to maintain public order and to carry on public 
services in sections of Palestine where Arabs are m the 

’ majority? 

”(c) Have the Arabs of Palestine requested asslsunce 
from governments outside of Palestine* 

“(d) If so, what governmencs, and for what pur- 
pose? 

"(e) Have you named representatives to deal with 
the Sccuiity Council Truce Commission for ihe purpose 
of effeaing the iruce called for by the Secuniy Council* 
"(f) Have Jewish forces penetrated into the terri- 
tory over which you claim to have authority? 

'TII. Questions to the Jeuith Aulhoriliet in Palestine. 

"(a) Over which areas of Palestine do you actually 
exercise control at the present time? 

“(b) Do you have armed forces operating in areas 
(towns, cities, distticu) of Palestine where the Arabs 
are in the majority, or outside Palestine? 

"(c) If so, on what basis do you attempt to justify 
such operations? 

"(d) Have you arranged for the entry into Palestine 
in the near future of men of military age frota outside 
Palestine? If so, what are the numbers and where ate 
(hey coming from* 

"(e) Are you negotiating with Arab authorities re- 
ganfmg either the truce or a poiicioti settieoienf in 
PalesclDc? 

"(f) Have you named representatives to deal with 
(he Security Council Truce Commission for the purpose 
of eSccdng the truce called for by the Security Council’ 
"(fi) Will you agree to an immediate and uncondi- 
tional truce for the City of Jerusalem and the Holy 
Places? 

"(h) Have Arab forces penetrated into the territory 
over which you claim to have authority?" 

Tlie representative of the U.SS.R. expressed 
regret that a great deal of time had been spent 
in discussing the questionnaire when it was dear 
that the Council had sufficient information to 
determine the existence of a breadi of the peace. 

Of the Arab States, Transjordan stated in its 
reply (S/760) that the United States, the author 
of the proposition of addressing questions to the 
Arab States, had not yet recognized tlie Govern- 
ment of Transjordan, although Transjordan /or 
the past two years had met all the required condi- 
tions for such recognition. At the same time 
the United States had recognized the so-called 
Jewish State within a few hours of its prodama- 
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non, alihougli tl]i: factors tor this recognition Here 
lacking. The reply from tlic Government of Trans- 
jordan also pointed out that the Security Council 
had failed on several occasions to recommend 
Transjordan for membership in the United 
Nations. For these reasons tile Government of 
Transjordan did not feel tliat there was room for 
a leply to the Council's questionnaire 

(S/767), Saudi Arabia (S/772), Iraq (S/769) 
Yemen (S/m. Addl), Syria (S/768) and 
Lebanon (S/770), indicaled that armed forces 
of each of them, with the eacepiion at Yemen 
were operating tnstde Palestine, and Yemen re' 
plied that it likewise liad decided to dtspatcl, a 

While Lebanon and Saudi Arabia merely indicated 

:^ar:L'’Se\t';t^r„errthero""* 

gria Iraq and Egypt expressed the view' Iliat' 
Palestine must be considered as a unit and that 
any distinction as between different areas towns 
or districts was not valid (see question (a) ) 

.a, “Suaslions (b) and (c) generally 

agreed m stating that the armed forces of the 

ann hf“‘“ ■“T-cnt it 

annihilation of the Arab majority of pllesttne by 

rite neinr““ 1 ° '““'I Peace and “den 

mem), ^ ^“ng Arab Governments wbo were 

!-r“.-e4pSst.?e'i„xr“;,T:: 

del31t“'*Lestf"'"‘ 

The replies to question (ti) indicated that the 

.n )be areru„d:rth'eSl^'"‘“‘ 

mot Slhe"“'‘°“ t'*’' ""eei- 

prodata. o^of T-'a "-e 

Paleste pretded Je™h State in 

Arabs and Jets “‘‘“““‘'“g b'™'een 

metsTtrlrttSt”'''™’ 

sions into T ?■*“““ 'eP°«ed some incni- 

governments of'ihe'th 

though statinn ,1 ?' eoncerned, al- 

hadSrStvioWbt; ’Tr‘ 

•he view that the - expressed 

P mation of a Jewish State in Palestine 


nevertheless constituted a thrmt to the .hole 
region, -nicy also emphasized that in view d 
the historic, cultural and religious ties betaeta 
the I alestinian Arabs and those of the neighbor- 
ing countries the latter could not remain indiUti. 
cot to the course of events in Palestine 
In its reply dated May 24 (S/775) the Arab 
Higher Committee stated in answer to questioa 
(a) that It exercised political authority over the 
overwhelming majority of the citizens of Palestine. 
Ucing composed of representatives of the differtiit 
Arab pohiical panics, it formed a coalition which 
expressed Arab public opinion in Palestine "nie 
Arab Higher Committee concluded funher that it 
the«forc spoke in the name of the majority of all 
b alcstine, inasmuch as the Arabs were in the 
majority in all districts and sub-distrias acept 
that of Ja/Ta. in whicli Tcl Aviv is Joaicd. 

In ansttcr to question (b) the Arab Higher 
Committee stated that at its rcqutst all Arab 
Gosernment ofTicials had continued to carry out 
their duties after tl.c withdrawal of the Mandatory. 
When tiic regular Arab armies entered PaJestinc. 
however, they assumed responsibility for public 
security and related governmental responsibilities 
in the areas under their control. 

Replying to questions (c) and (d) the Arab 
Higher Committee indicated that it had asked for 
^istance from the States members of the Arab 
league, ic., Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Iraq. 
Lebanon, Syria and Transjordan, in order to 
r«ist the ’'Jewish aggressive invasion" of Pales- 
tine. &ntaCT with the Security Council Tmw 
&mmission, the answer to question (e) indiated 
lurthcf, was maintained by the Arab Higher 
Committee through the Arab League. 

Finally, in answer to the last question, (f) the 
Arab Higher Committee seated tliat the Arabs 
daim^ authority over all of Palestine. All forces 
opposing the Arab majority, therefore, should be 
regarded as unlawful 

The reply of the Provisional Government of 
Israel (S/766) to the questions addressed to the 
Jewish authorities in Palestine” was transmitted 
by the acting representative of Israel at the United 
Nations on Afay 22. 

In reply to questions (a) and (b) it was stated 
that the Provisional Government of Israel was 
actually exercising control of the entire area of the 
Jewish State as defined in the General Assembly’s 
r^ution of November 29, 1947. In addition, the 
Provisional Government of Israel was exercising 
con^l over certain parts of Palestine outside the 
t«ritory of the State of Israel, parts which, with 
the notdile exception of Jerusalem, formerly, for 
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the most part, contained Arab majorities, but 
v.hiclr had been mosdy abandoned by their Arab 
population. No area outside of Palestine, the reply 
from the Provisional Government of Israel stated 
further, was under Jewish occupation, but sallies 
beyond the frontiers of the State had occasionally 
been carried out by Jewish forces for imperative 
military reasons. 

In answer to question (c) the Provisional 
Government of Israel stated that its operations in 
areas outside the State of Israel were justified on 
the following grounds: ( 1 ) to repel aggression 
and to prevent these areas from being used as bases 
for attacks against the State of Israel; (2) to pro- 
tea Jewish population, tralHc and economic life, 
including Jewish settlements outside the area of 
die State where, owing to the absence of any duly 
constituted autliorirj', life and property were in 
immin ent danger. 

In answer to question (d) the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel stated that it had made arrange- 
ments for the entry of immigrants of all ages and 
both sexes in accordance with its a\owed policy 
of large-scale Immigration, which policy, the 
Provisional Government of Israel considered, was 
a matter within its domestic jurisdiaion. 

The answer to question (c) indicated that no 
negotiations between Arabs and Jews were taking 
place, past Jewish oilers to negotiate a peaceful 
seedement on the basis of the General Assembly’s 
resolution of November 29, 1947, having been 
rejected by the Arab League and by King Abdullah 
of Transjordan. 

The Provisional Government of Israel was con- 
tinuing to maintain the liaison with the Security 
CouneJ’s Truce Commission formerly maintained 
by the Jewish Agency, and would be wiiling to 
agree to an Immediate and unconditional truce for 
the City of Jerusalem, the answers to questions 
(f) and (g) stated. 

Id answer to the last question the Provisional 
Government of Israel stated that Arab forces had 
penetrated into certain parts of the Negeb and 
that in addition Arab planes and Arab artillery 
had repeatedly attacked Jewish senlemencs. 

At the 296th meeting on May 19, the Council 
began its consideration of the draft resolution pre- 
sented by the United States delegation (S/749). 

The representative of the United Kingdom said 
that his Government supported the objeaives of 
the United States draft resolution, though not its 
form He had grave doubts about the wisdom 
and expediency of invoking Article 39, which was 
applicable solely with regard to international peace. 
Other difficulties connected with the present case 


concerned die actual judicial status of Palestine, 
the degree of binding force of the Assembly’s 
recommendations and the definition of an aa of 
aggression and of the aggressor. For these reasons, 
he submitted the following amendment (S/755) 
as a redraft of the United States draft resoludon: 

"The Secunty Council, 

"Bearing tn mind the change to the juridical status 
of Palestine consequent upon the teimination of the 
mandate, and the necessity for further clarification of 
this status; 

'7aling into eonsideralion that previous resolutions 
of the Security Giuncil in respea to Palcsdoe have not 
been complied with and that military operations axe 
uLing place in Palestine, 

"CalU upon all parties concerned in Palestine to ab- 
suin from acts of armed force against each other, and 
to that end to issue a cease-fire order to their militaty 
and para military forces to become cITeaive within 
thirty-six hours after die adoption of this resolution, 

"Cd/// upon the Truce Commiuion and upon all 
parties concerned to give the highest priority to the ne- 
gotiation and maintenance of a truce m the City of 
Jerusalem; 

"Directs the Truce Commission esublished by the 
Secutiry Council by m resolution of 2} April 1948 to 
report to the Security Counal on the compliance with 
the two preceding paragraphs of this resolution; 

"Be^uetU the Committee appointed by the General 
Assembly on 14 May to proceed as expeditiously as 
possible with the appoinunent of a United Nations 
Mediator for Palcsiioe, and calls upon all parties con- 
cerned to avail themselves of his go^ offices in order to 
seek a solution by mediation.'' 

The representative of the United States stated 
that the United States could not assent to the 
proposed amendment since it would take the prob- 
lem out ol Chapter Vll into Chapter VI of the 
Chaner, and would obviate the finding of a threat 
to the peace. 

Tlie representative of Belgium considered that 
the Council must remain within the framework 
of Qiaptcr VI and use all means for the pacific 
settlement of the dispute. He asked what measures 
tlie CouDcil could take in respect to a state which 
did not obey its orders, under the existing circum- 
stances, ic., without armed forces at the Council’s 
disposal, and witJiout the probability of being able 
to apply Article 106. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency said 
that the faa that armed force was being used in 
Palestine by the Governments of Arab States was 
not disputed and was openly admitted by the 
aggressors in their communications to the Council. 
Since this use of armed force constituted a viola- 
tion of the Charter, it was irrelevant to examine 
the justifications invoked in its behalf. An un- 
omditional cease-fire was the only possible start- 
ing point in the quest for peace. 'The Security 
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Coimcil would not have gone too far if, on the 
basis of available evidence, it had determined 
not merely a breach of peace, but also an act of 
aggression. He considered that it was necessary 
for the cease-fire to become effective immediately 
rather than after an interval of thirty-six bouts. 

The representative of China said that he could 
not find anything in the Charter which justified 
the United Nations in ordering the partition of 
any country or territory. He supported the repre- 
sentatives of tlie United Kingdom and Belgium in 
feeling that the resolution should proceed under 
Chapter VI rather than Chapter VII. 

At the 297th meeting on May 19, the represent- 
ative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. said that the exist- 
ence of a threat to or breach of the peace in Pales- 
tine should be established on the basis of the 
availab e evidence. Documents submitted to the 
Council by Egypt and Transjordan clearly stated 
that their troops had entered Palestine.23 These 
troops had a very definite military and political 
objective. The existence of the new Government 
01 Israel to also an established {aa; it had been 
recognized by eight different states, and was de- 

ae United Kingdom was responsible for the 
enny .mo Palestine of Transjordanian troops. 

The representative of Syria stated that it was 
necessary to snidy the international status of PaT “ 
une to ascertain whether or not international peace 

corfd be taken under Article 39 of the Chaner 

■ r”Xor draft 

uohl tv ''“-decermination. 

^held by both the Covenant of the league of 

ra iiTi^ah “’'.^“‘“’Nations Chatter, jLted 
o the Arab majority of the people of PJestine 
he unquestionable right of complete sovereignty 
m Under the circumstaS 

that had prevailed in Palestine during the iast S 

clmion that it was necessary to have recourse to 
of the'Amh'l States members 

ati™ 'of '' “““8 ““May 20, the represent- 

the efforts proposal as a continuation of 

lasMu 1 ^ U““ned “ aehieve a just and 

coSu *' measums of 

Tbe President, speaking as the representative of 


France, stated that it was perfeedy dear thn , 
threat to the peace existed in Palestine. By folio, 
mg the course ondined in the United Sates Jnt, 
r^iutron, the Security Conned would be giria, 
the Tmce Commission and the Mediatop* the 
authority and powers which they required for the 
accomplishment of their task. He would, theiefore 
vote for the United States draft tesolution , ' 

The representative of Colombia sated that the 
^endment submitted by the United Kingdom 
delegation would lead the Conned to repeat men. 
utM already tried unsucccssfudy. The Colombia 
delegation, therefore, could not support it 
The representative of Argentina said he wuld 
not vote in favor of any measure of a coerdre 
character, but would vote for any measute of a 
pacificatory character, since that would be in the 
interest of the whole population of Palestine. 

At the 299th meeting on May 21, the President 
iew the Council’s attention to a cable (S/762) 
from the Truce Commission to the effect that it 
lud been concentrating its efforts on briniin^ 
about a truce in Jerusalem The Commission fel:; 
the telegram stated, that, taking a realistic view of 
the situation in Jerusalem, the only effective meas- 
ure which could be taken to bring about an io* 
mediate cessation of hostilities in the Holy C17 
was the employment of a neutral force suffiaently 
large and powerful to enforce its will on either or 
both 0/ the parties. Fading the presence of such 
a neutral force in Jerusalem, the only alternatives 
were victory by one of the two sides or a stalemate 
Both the Arabs and the Jews had expressed a dssirc 
for a cease-fire and a truce in Jerusalem on their 
own terms, which were unacceptable to the other 
side. In view of the extreme gravity of the situa- 
tion the Commission recommended that the Se- 
curity Council should explore all those remedic 
provided for in Articles 41 and 42 of the Charter 
which were capable of immediate and effecti'C 
application. 

The President also announced that the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council had decided 
upon the appointment of Count Folke Bernadotte 
of Sweden as Mediator in Palestine.®® 

Continuing the discussion on the United States 
draft resolution, the representative of tlie US.SR. 
said that, despite the assertions of some represent- 
atives, partition of Palestine into two independent 
stat^ was valid and in force, and had to be imple* 
mented through the joint efforts of all Members 


“Seep.418. 

. appointment of the Mediator, see Cretr^ 

Attemhly, p. 28 \. 

“For General Assembly's resolution, see p. 281. 
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of the United Nations. He criticized the attitude 
of the United Kingdom Government, which was 
openly supporting the aalon of Transjordan and 
at the same time was preventing the Council 
from taking effeaive action to suppress the exist- 
ing threat to and breach of .the peace in Palestine. 
The attitude of the Belgian and Chinese represent- 
atives in the Council was also difficult to under- 
stand. It was the view of the U.S.S.R- delegation 
that it would be illusory for the Security Council 
to place all its hopes in a Mediator who had no 
mote tights and powers than the Truce Commis- 
sion, which had proved itself utterly powerless 
to induce the Governments to abstain from warlike 
activities in Palestine. What was needed in the 
present simation was an effective decision with a 
view to putting an end to military operations in 
Palestine. 

He considered that the draft resolution submit- 
ted by the United States delegation could be taken 
as a basis for the adoption of appropriate decisions 
by the Security Council 

The text submitted by the representative of the 
United Kingdom, he considered, was inadequate 
and would not serve to improve the situation in 
Palestine, although some of its paragraphs were 
not objectionable-. 

The representative of Syria said that it had been 
previously decided that the Security Council was 
not entitled to participate in, or to take any action 
for, the implementation of the plan of partition. 
Even the General Assembly had abandoned tacitly, 
if not openly and dearly, the resolution of Novem- 
ber 29 last. 

With regard to the United States resolution 
he stated that a truce was not an end in itself 
and that any order such as that contained in the 
resolution, if it was issued in that blunt fashion 
and without giving any satisfaction or assurance of 
what was to be done afterwards, would not be 
complied with. He insisted that the cause of the 
dispute must be removed before a truce could 
become effective. The cause of all the fighting 
was the partition plan, which the Arabs would 
never accept. 

At the 301st meeting on May 21, the represent- 
ative of Egypt stressed the importance of a 
decision to apply Chapter VII of the Charter. 
Before accepting the United States draft resolu- 
tion, which was, in effect, a confirmation of par- 
tition, the Council had to consider the legal 
situation. That Palestine had emerged as an in- 
dependent sovereign state on May 15, he stated, 
was clear from Article 22 of the Mandate whidi 
had recognized Palestine as an independent state. 


subject only to the "administrative advice and 
assistance” of the Mandatory Power. The forces 
of the Arab States were in Palestine, with the 
consent of the great majority of the population, 
solely to maintain law and order in the face of 
terroristic activities of the Jewish minority and 
in the light of the inability of the United Nations 
to find a solution. He considered that the aaion 
of the United States Government in recognizing 
the State of Israel, which was a rebellious minority, 
had no legal force or meaning. 

At the 302nd meeting on May 22, the represent- 
ative of the Jewish Agency appealed to the 
Council to adopt the United States draft resolu- 
tion (S/749). Failure to take action under Chap- 
ter VII of the Charter simply because the ma- 
chinery of enforcement was not yet complete 
would be a disastrous blow to the prestige of 
the United Nations. He assured the Council that 
the Jews would accept a cease-fire, whidi, he 
said, should be followed by the removal of 
armed Arab forces from Palestine. 

The President ruled that the United States draft 
resolution and the United Kingdom amendment 
to it would be voted on paragraph by paragraph. 

The first paragraph of the United Kingdom 
amendment was therefore put to the vote first and 
was not adopted, receiving 6 votes in favor, with 
5 abstentions (Colombia, France, Ukrainian SS.R, 
U.SS.R., United States). 

The second paragraph of the United Kingdom 
amendment was identical with the first paragraph 
of the United States resolution This was adopted 
unanimously. 

The next paragraph to be voted on was the 
second paragraph of the United States resolution, 
containing a finding of a threat to and breach of 
the peace within the meaning of Article 39 of the 
Chatter. Before a vote on the paragraph was taken 
the representative of the United States expressed 
the view that the statements of the Arab States, 
theit replies to the Council’s questionnaire and 
the declaration by Syria of its intention to estab- 
lish a blockade of foreign shipping off the coast 
of Palestine constituted indisputable evidence that 
the Arabs were guilty of a breach of international 
peace within the meaning of Article 39 of the 
Charter. The claim that their action qualified 
under the Charter as that of a regional organiza- 
tion could not be justified, especially in the light 
of Article 53. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
opposed such a determination under Article 39 
of the Charter, on the ground that it should not 
be invoked unless the Council was prepared 
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eventually to use armed force 'in Palestine. He 
also considered that the Council should persist in 
its attempts by various means to arrange for 
truce and mediation. 

The Council failed to adopt the paragraph, there 
being 5 voces in favor ( Colombia, France, Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R, U.SS.R., United States), with 6 
abstentions. 

The third paragraph of the United Kingdom 
amendment, with some further changes proposed 
by the representatives of the United States and 
China, was then adopted by a vote of 10 to 0, with 
1 abstention. 

The last three paragraphs of the United King- 
dom amendment were adopted by a vote of 9 to 
0, -with 2 abstentions (Ukiaintan S S R., USS.R.) , 
the last paragraph having been revised at the sug- 
gestion of the representative of France so as to 
render the wording stronger. 

Before a vote was taken on the resolution as 
a whole the representative of the United States 
expressed the view that the resolution before 
the Council as a result of the above voting was 
unsatisfactory. He would vote foe the amended 
resolution solely because of the call upon the 
parties to issue a cease-fire order within 36 hours 
after the stated time. If the parties did not obey 
the cease-fire request, the Security Council must 
consider further aaion. 

The representative of Colombia was also dis- 
satisfied with the Council’s action but hoped that 
it might result in a frank discussion of the situa- 
tion in which the Council was placed. 

The resolution as a whole (S/773) was then 
adopted by 8 votes in favor, with 3 abstentions 
(Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R, U.SSR.). Following is 
the text of the resolution as adopted by the 
Council; 

"The Security Council, 

"Taking tnto consideration that pievious lesoiDtions 
of the Security Council in respect to'Palestine have not 
been complied with and that military operations are 
taking place in Palestine, 

"fulls upon all Governments and authorities, without 
prejudice to the rights, claims or position of the parties 
concerned, to abstain from any hostile military action 
in Palestine and to that end to issue a cease-fire otdei m 
their military and para-milltary forces to become effective 
within thirty-six hours after midnight. New York stand- 
ard time, 22 May 1948; 

"Calls upon the Truce Commission and upon all 
parties concerned to give the highest priority to the ne- 
gouation and maintenance of a truce in the City tff Jeru- 
salem; 

"Directs the Truce Commission esublished by the 
Security Council by its resolution of 23 A^il 1948 to 
report to ihe Security Council on the compliance with 
the two preceding paragraphs of this resolution; 


"Calls upon all parties concerned to facilitaie by ill 
means in their power the task of the Unlied Natioos 
Mediator appointed in execution of the resolution oI 
the General Assembly of 14 May 1948." 

By a letter dated May 24 (S/779), the rep- 
tesentative of the Jewish Agency informed tk 
Security Council that the Provisional GotetomeK 
of Israel had issued orders to all comnunders to 
cease fire on May 24, at noon, New York time, 
and not to resume firing unless the other side 
continued to fire. 

By telegrams addressed to the Secretary-General 
the Governments of Lebanon, Iraq and Syria lo- 
foimed the Security Council that the time limit 
set in die Council’s resolution of May 22 (S/773) 
was not sufficient for consultations among the 
Arab Governments with a view to arriving at a 
decision with regard to the Council’s cea5^fire 
order. At the 303rd meeting of the Council on 
May 24, the representative of Syria furriier in- 
formed the Council of a telegram he had received 
from the Secretary-General of the Arab League 
requesting the Security Council to grant to the 
Ar^ States a delay sufficient for them to exchange 
views at a meeting which would be held the fol- 
lowing day at Amman, Transjordan. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, the 
United States and France supported the request 
for an extension of the time limit and, at the 
suggestion of the representative of France, the 
Council agreed to an extension of 48 hours w 
expire on May 26 at noon, New York standard 
time. , 

The Provisional Government of Israel protest 
against the extension of the time limit 
the Arab States and informed the Council 
that it must review its position in the Ii^t ® 
the Council’s decision. It subsequently inform 
the Council (S/789) that as a result of a new 
decision by the Provisional Governmetit ce^e 
fire orders had been reissued to all coininan eis 
effective May 26 at 1 P.M., New York time- 

At the 305th meeting on May 26, the repteseo 
ative of Egypt stated that his Government co 
not abide by a cease-fire recoramendation orucs| 
it provided for a cessation of the immigration o 
recruits for the Jewish forces and to the 
tacton of military equipment by the Jews< ^ 
unless it paved the way for an equitable 
of the Palestine question in accordance wit 
wishes of the majority of the population- 

The representative of Iraq on behalf o 
the Arab States then presented the reply o 
Arab League to the Council's cease-ftte or e 
(S/792). The Arab League considered the cease- 
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fire order unacceptable, since it gave no guarantee 
against Zionist attack. Tlie League believed that 
the resolution of April 17 should be observed, 
and was prepared to consider any further pro- 
posals of the Council. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency said 
that the Provisional Government of Israel accepted 
and was willing to carry out the unconditional 
cease-fire requested by the Council, but would not 
accept the terms laid down by the Arab aggresMirs. 
He said these terms would amount to surrender. 

The representative of Syria pointed out that the 
Jews had everything to gain from a cease-fire, 
while the Arabs had everything to lose. 

At the 306th meeting on May 26, the President 
read a letter from the Jewish Agency to the effect 
that the Jewish authorities were maintaining close 
liaison with the Truce Commission. He asked 
for clarification of the statements made by the 
Arab States at the previous meeting. 

The representative of Iraq said that the Foreign 
Ministers of the Arab States were at Amman, 
awaiting any suggestions which the Council might 
make 

The representative of Syria stated that the 
Arabs rejected an unconditional cease-fire but 
they had accepted a truce on the basis of the Coun- 
cil’s resolution of April 17, confirmed by the As- 
sembly’s resolution of May 14, which, he asserted, 
had been violated by the Jews. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency 
pointed out that the resolution of April 17 had 
referred only to the period when the Assembly 
had the Palestine question under discussion. 

The representative of the Ukrainian Sfi.R. urged 
that the Council take more decisive measures to 
put an end to the fighting in Palestine. He con- 
sidered that the cessation of hostilities was being 
delayed in accordance with the imperialistic in- 
terests of the United Kingdom, which was in 
fact participating in the hostilities by supplying 
arms and personnel to the Arab forces. 

The representative of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee insisted that nationals of the Arab States 
could not be regarded as invaders in Palestine. 
It was only natural that the Palestinians had ap- 
pealed to their neighbors for assistance in the face 
of mounting Jewish aggression. 

The representative of the United States said 
tliat the cease-fire resolution taken under Chapter 
VI had proved ineffrctive and that the fighting 
ttits growing in iatensicY- He asked diac otfiex 
members should now make suggestions for a 
solution. 


i. U-S,S.R. AND United Kingdom Draft 
Resolutions 

The representative of the U55.R. considered 
that the Coimcil had to take steps designed to 
restore peace in Palestine. To that end he proposed 
a draft resolution, a revised text of which was 
submitted at the 309ch meeting and read as follows 
(S/794/Rev2) : 

''Considering that the Security Council’s resolution of 
22 May on the cessation of military operations in Pales- 
tine h^ not been carried out, in view of the refusal 
of the Arab States to comply with this decision; 

"Considering that military operauons in Palestine, in 
view of this, are increasing in intensity and that the 
number of casualties is growing; and 

"Considering that as a result of these events the sit- 
uation in Palestine constitutes a threat to peace and se- 
cutity within the meaning of Article 39 of the Charter 
of the Umted Nations; 

"The Security Council 

"Orders the Governments of the States involved in 
the present coofiia In Palestine to secure the cessation 
of miliuty operations within thirty-six hours after the 
adoption by the Security Council of this resolution.” 

The representative of Egypt reiterated that his 
Government would welcome a cease-fire on the 
basis of the Council’s resolution of April 17, which 
he considered to be still operative since it had 
been affirmed by the Assembly’s resolution of May 
14. That cease-fire resolution had correctly pro- 
vided for a cessation of all acts, political and mili- 
tary, which might jeopardize the rights, claims or 
position of either party, and paved the way for 
an equitable settlement. 

The representative of the United Kingdom con- 
sidered that the basis of the resolution of April 
17, which aimed at political and military truce, 
bad been removed by the proclamation of the 
Jewish State, and that the reaction of the Arab 
States to the present proposals had to be assessed 
in the light of past events. The Council, however, 
had to bring the fighting to an end in order to 
create conditions in which proposals for a settle- 
ment of the dispute could be considered. To that 
end, he proposed a draft resolution (S/795), the 
text of which, as revised at the 310th meeting, 
read as follows (S/795/Rev.2) ; 

"The Security Council, 

"Desiring to biiag about a cessation of hostilities in 
Palestine without prejudice to the tights, claims and 
position of either Arabs or Jews, 

"Calls upon both parties to order a cessation of all 
acts of armed force for a period of four weeiwS, 

"Calls upon both patties to undertake that they will 
not introduce fighting personnel or men of military age 
into RJ^dae dariag cbe ceese lice, 

"Calls upon both parties and upon all Governments to 
refrain from impoiung war material into Palestine dur- 
ing the cease fue. 
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"Urges both parties to take every possible precantion 
for the protection of the Holy Places and of the Gty 
of Jerusalem,, ’ 

Instructs the United Nations Mediator for Palestine 
in concert with the Truce Commission to supervise the 
observance of the above provisions, and decides that 
they shall be provided with a sufficient number of mill- 
tary observers, 

Mediator to make 
contaa with both parties as soon as the cease is in 

Wii^'r ^ Kcommendauons to the 

be^rity Council about an eventual settlement for P^es- 

"Calls upon all concerned to give the 
sible assistance to the United Nations Mediator 

Instructs the United Nations Mediator to make a 
weekly report to the Security Council during the cease 
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would be permitted to retain their forces in Pales- 
tine and use it as a base for larger operations. All 
the large arsenals of the United Kingdom would 
be at the disposal of the Arabs, and a iirrud 
blockade would be established around Israd 
Jewish immigration was an internal matter for the 
State of Israel. The provision for enforcement 
action by the Security Council against any party 
which rejected the resolution was clearly designed 
to obtain sanctions against the Jews. The whole 
draft resolution was biased and unacceptable. 

The representative of Canada opposed the draft 
resolution of the U.S.S.R. for the same reason as 
he had opposed that of the United States The 
Council should not leave the methods of panfir 
setdement under Chapter VI of the Chaner and 
embark upon measures under Chapter VII until 
the Council had been informed as a result of 
consulrations among the permanent members 
what consecutive steps in the way of diplomatic, 
economic or military pressure or coercion might 
follow should the order of the Council to cease 
military action fail”. He supported in general the 
United Kingdom draft resolution as a fresh at- 
tempt to obtain a cease-fire by agreement and 
because that resolution, in his view, relied upon 
the machinery of mediation, negotiation and con- 
ciliation, whidi had not yet been fully tried 
Hie representative of the United States sup- 
poned the U.S.S.R. draft resolution. He refetrd 
to several statements by Arab representatives as 
conclusive evidence of a breach of interaationil 
peace. 

At the 309th meeting on May 28, the represent- 
ative of France stated that he supported the 
U.SSJl. draft resolution for the same reason that 
he had supported the United States proposal, 
especially since the situation was deteriorating 
rapidly. 

The representative of Colombia supported the 
U.SS.R, draft resolution in principle. He s^as 
gratified that the US.S.R. and the United Sutes 
were now in agreement, and he shared the 
Canadian view that some accord between the 
permanent members, in respea of enforcement 
action under Article 106 of the Charter, was ad- 
visable before the Council decided to act imder 
Chapter VII. 

The Council, he stated further, had spent weeks 
in discussions without achieving anything He ^ 
believed that negotiations should be reopened 
with the parties in order to find a peaceful solu- 
tion. In this spirit, he suggested that the Council 
might wish to adopt a draft resolution inviting 
the permanent members of the Council to consult 
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with one another with a view to such joint action 
on behalf of the United Nations as might be 
necessary to ensure compliance with the relevant 
provisions of the resolutions adopted by the 
G)uncil on April 17 (S/723) and May 22 
(S/773), 1948, for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security. 

The Council should further establish a com- 
mission of five members, three to be designated 
by the Coimcil itself, one by the Arab Higher 
Committee and another by the Jewish Agency. 
If the membership of the commission should not 
be completed within three days from the date 
of the resolution, the President of the Council 
should designate such other member or members 
as might be required to complete the membership 
of five. 

The primary task of this commission would be 
to discuss with the representatives of the Govern- 
ments and the authorities concerned the possibility 
of negotiating a peaceful setdement of the ques- 
tion of the future government of Palestine. The 
Governments and communities direaly interested 
in this question were to make representatives 
available to the commission of the Council for 
the purpose of discussing such peaceful settle- 
ment and the commission itself should co-operate 
with the Truce Commission and the United 
Nations Mediator to the best of their ability in 
die performance of their duties. 

The President, as the representative of France, 
referring to a communication from the Truce 
Commission (S/997 /Corr.l) concerning the situ- 
ation in Jerusalem, proposed the following draft 
resolution (S/798/Rev.2) concerning a truce in 
Jerusalem, which, he stated, need not prejudice 
die position of eidter party: 

"Ube Security Council, 

"Considering that the appeal issued by the Security 
Giuncil on 22 May 1948 with a view to termioatlng 
hostilities in Falesune has not been complied with; 

"That that appeal called upon the Truce Commissioo 
and all patties concerned to give the highest priority 
to the negotiations and maintenance of a truce is the 
city of Jerusalem, 

'That the attack on and bombardment of Jerusalem 
have been going on since 15 May; that they have already 
caused tctrible destruaion, which is increasing every 
day; that places of priceless value for three of the great- 
est religions of the world, representing an important part 
of the spiritual and cultural beriuge of humanity, are 
thereby endangered, if they have not already been 
stricken, 

"Calls upon the Goseroments and authorities con- 
cerned to cease hostilities in the city of Jerusalem wirb- 
in a time-limit expiring at noon 29 May (New "york 
standard time); 

"Decides tliat if the present resolution is reiecred 
by either party, or both, or if, after having been ac^pt- 


ed, it is not implemented, the present sicuauon in Pales- 
tine will be reconsidered with a view to taking measures 
provided for under, Chapter VII of the Chatter.” 

At the 309th meeting on May 29, the represent- 
ative of the U.S.S.R. *said that the proposals in 
the United Kingdom draft resolution were illegal 
and were contrary to the interests of both Jews and 
Arabs and to the Assembly's resolution of Novem- 
ber 29, 1947. Adoption of the United Kingdom 
draft would be equivalent to imposing sanctions 
on the Jewish State, the victim of aggression. He 
considered that the draft resolution was an ex- 
pression of the imperialistic policy of the United 
Kingdom, designed to prolong the conflict in 
Palestine by incitmg Arabs to fight Jews, to make 
it impossible for the Jewish State to maintain its 
independence, or for a new and independent Arab 
State to emerge in the Arab part of Palestine 
The existence of a state of war was indisputable. 
He therefore urged adoption of the U.S S.R. draft 
resolution as the measure which could restore 
peace in Palestine. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
believed that the Council should not eater upon 
aalOQ under Chapter VII of the Charter unless 
It was prepared to proceed if necessary to die 
most drastic enforcement measures, and unless it 
was satisfied as to what would be the results of 
such aaioo. The United Kingdom draft resolu- 
tion was designed to bring pressure for peace 
without the use of Chapter VII. He contested 
the statement of the representative of die Jewish 
Agency that the United Kingdom draft resolution 
was discriminatory, and pointed out that some of 
the provisions which were objected to had figured 
in the resolution of April 17. 

The representative of Belgium supported the 
United Kingdom draft resolution in principle. 
He believed that, in the long run, only mediation 
was capable of bringing about peace in Palestine, 
and that the Council should not make a determina- 
tion under Article 39 of the Charter unless it, or 
rather the permanent members, were prepared 
to proceed to all the coercive measures provided 
for in Chapter VII. 

At the 310th meeting on May 29, the represent- 
ative of Syria stated that he opposed the demand 
of the representative of the U.S.S.R. for measures 
under Chapter VII on the grounds that such 
action would only aggravate the situation and make 
a solution more difficult. He did not consider 
that Chapter VII of the Charter was applicable 
since (a) Palestine was an Arab country and 
hence international peace was not threatened, 
(b) he did not recognize the existence of a 
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sovereign Jewish State, (c) the resolution of 
November 29 . 1947, which had never been more 
than a recommendation, could not create any state 
and (d) that resolution had been abandoned by 
the Assembly in its resolution of May 14, 1948 
The representative of the Jewish Agency re- 
iterated his view that the third and fourth para- 
graphs of the United Kingdom draft resolution 
discriminated against the interests of the Jewish 
State Moreover, Israel was now a sovereign state 
and those paragraphs constituted a violation of 
Its domestic jurisdiction. The French draft reso- 
lution was acceptable in principle, subject to a 
gu^antee being given for access to the Holy Places 
and to the city itself. ' 

The representative of Colombia deplored the 
disunity among the permanent members which, 
in the absence of an international force, made it 
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tlte United Kingdom. The representative ol 
Colombia proposed tliat the provision of a th, 
Itmit of four weeks for the truce should be deleiei 
^ in his view fighting should be slopped ontc 
and for all and not only for a brief interval Hi, 
amendment was rejected by a vote of 3 la fact 
(^lombia, Ukrainian S.S.R, USS.R.) with 8 
abstentions. The second paragraph of the resolu- 
tion wiu then adopted by 10 votes, with Colombia 
abstaining. 

_ As regards the third paragraph the representa 
tive of the United States proposed that the prohi- 
bition of the introduction of fighting personnel 
and men of military age sliould be applied not only 
to Palestine but to all the Arab Stares as well, 
which should be listed by name. This diarge was 
^cepted by tlie representative of the United 
Kingdom. The representative of Prance then 
proposed that the reference to "men of milita^ 
age in tliis paragraph be deleted and that instead 
an additional paragraph should be inserted calling 
gO''f^ninents and autliorities coocerned, 
should immigrants of military age be introduced 
tnto countries or territories under their control, 
to undertake not to mobilize or submit them to 
military training, and in order to ensure the ful- 
filment of this obligation to intern them during 
that period in camps placed under the control of 
the Mediator, who would have the authority to 
make any exceptions which he might deem appro- 
priate. 

In support of his amendment the representative 
of France stated that it was designed to keep a 
fair balance between a ban on the entry of all 
persons of military age and the possibility that 
immigrants of military age would be train^ and 
mobilized for use after the expiration of the truce, 
thus not giving any undue advantage to eithet 
of the parlies. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency vvel- 
corned the spirit of the French amendment, 
although he did not favor the provision that immi- 
grants of military age should be interned in camps- 
*1116 representatives of the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee^ and of Egypt, on the other hand, reiterated 
their opposition to any immigration whatever. 

At the suggestion of the representative of 
United States the reference to internment camps 
was deleted from the French amendment and the 
phrase men of military age" was substituted for 
phrase "immigrants of military age”. In dils , 
form the representative of the United Kingdom 
atxepted the French amendment.. The two p-tra* 
graphs as amended (paragraph 3 of the orig'O" 
United Kingdom draft resolution and the addi- 
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tional paragraph to be inserted) were then 
adopted by a vote of 7 in favor, with 4 abstentions 
(Colombia, Syria, Ukrainian U^5.R.). 

The fourth paragraph of the original United 
Kingdom resolution was adopted by a vote of 9 
in favor, with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian 
U.S.S.R.), after the representative of the United 
Kingdom had accepted a United States amend- 
ment referring to export of war material to 
Palestine as well as its import into Palestine, and 
extendmg the prohibition on the import and 
export of war materials to the Arab States. 

In connection with the fifth paragraph the 
representative of the United Kingdom accepted 
a su gg estion of the representative of iie }ewiA 
Agency to include a reference to the necessity of 
safeguarding access to the Holy Places. The para- 
graph was then adopted unanimously. 

Paragraphs 6, 7 and 8 of the original United 
Kingdom resolution were adopted by 9 votes »n 
favor, with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian SS.R-, 
U.S.S.R.). The wording of paragraph 7 was 
changed at the suggestion of the representative 
of Canada so as to include mention of the General 
Assembly’s resolution as regards the Mediator’s 
functions. 

The last two paragraphs of the original United 
Kingdom resolution were adopted by 8 votes and 
7 votes in favor respectively, with 3 abstentions 
(Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R, U.S.S.R.) in the first 
vote and 4 abstentions (those three and Argen- 
tina) in the second vote. 

An additional paragraph proposed by the rep- 
resentative of the United States calling upon all 
governments to take all possible steps to assist in 
the implementation of the resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 8 in favor, with 3 abstentions (Syria, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.). 

Following is the text of the resolution (S/801) 
as adopted by the Council: 

"The Security Council, 

"Desiring to bring about a cessation of hostilities 
in Palestine without prejudice to the rights, claims and 
position of either Arabs or Jews, 

"Calls upon all Governments and authorities con- 
cerned to order a cessation of all acts of armed force 
for a period of four weeks, 

"Cdls upon all Governments and authotities con- 
cerned to undertake that they will not introduce fighting 
personnel into Palestine, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Transjordan and Yemen during (he 
cease Ere, and 

"Calls upon all Governments and authotities con- 
cerned, should men of military age be introduced into 
coonuies os stsswasies u&des (heis casAso\, so oodes- 
take not to mobilize or submit them to military training 
during the cease fire, 

"Calls upon all Govemmenu and authorities con- 


ceroed to refrain from importing or exporting war 
material into or to Palestine, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Transjordan and Yemen during the cease 
fire, 

"Urges all Governments and authorities concerned 
to take every possible precaution for the protection of 
the Holy Places and of the City of Jerusalem, includ- 
ing access to all shrines and sanctuaries foe the purpose 
of worship by those who have an established right to 
visit and worship at them, 

"InstrucSs the United Nations Mediator for Palestine 
in concert with the Tnice Commission to supervise the 
observance of the above provisions, and deades that 
they shall be provided with a sufficient number of mili- 
tary observers, 

"Instructs the United Nations Mediator to make con- 
taa with all parties as soon as the cease fire is in force 
wuIl a view to caccylag out his foocuoas as detecmloed. 
by the General Assembly, 

"Cults upon all concerned to give the greatest possible 
assistance to the United Nauons Mediator, 

"InstrucSs the United Nations Mediator to make a 
weekly report to the Security Couoal during the cease 
fire. 

"Invites the States Members of the Arab League and 
the Jewish and Arab authorities m Palestine to com* 
municate their acceptance of this resolution to the Se- 
curity Council not later than 6:00 p m. New York stand- 
ard time on 1 June 1948, 

"Decides that if the present resolution is rejected by 
either party or by both, or if, having been accepted, it 
is subsequently repudiated or violated, the situation in 
Palestine will be reconsidered with a view to action 
under Chapter VII of the Charter, 

"Calls upon all Governments to take all possible 
steps to assist in the implementation of this resolution.” 

After the United Kingdom resolution had been 
adopted, the President, speaking as the representa- 
tive of France, withdrew his own draft resolution 
(S/798/Rev.2) regarding a truce in Jerusalem, 
The Colombian proposal for the establishment of 
a commission of five had not been formally sub- 
mitted as a resolution and was therefore not put 
to a vote. 

j. Acceptance BY All Parties CoNCEiiNED 
OF THE Resolution op May 29, 1948 

By letter dated June 1, 1948 (S/804), the rep- 
resenoitive of the Jewish Agency tr ansmi tted the 
reply of the Provisional Government of Israel to 
the Council’s resolution of May 29. The Provi- 
sional Government of Israel, the Council was 
informed, bad decided to respond to the Council's 
call and had instructed the High Command of its 
Defence Army to issue cease-fire orders to all its 
foic« effective on June 2, at 7 P.M., New York 
daylight time, on condition that the other side 
aoed likewise. The Provisional Government of 
Israel would also comply with all the injunctions 
and obligations imposed by the resolution, pro- 
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vided that a similar undertaking was entered into 
by the other governments and authorities con- 
cerned. Tlie Provisional Government of Israel 
stated further that its acceptance of the cease-fire 
was subject to the following assumptions, which 
in its opinion were implied in the terms of the 
resolution, but which it wished placed on record: 

"I. That the ban on the import of arms into the ter- 
ritory of the Arab States enumerated in the resolution 
should apply also to the deliveries of arms from sioAs 
ovioed or controUed by foreign powers within those 
territories. 

”2. That during the cease £re, the armed forces of 
neither side will seek to advance beyond the areas con- 
trolled by them at the. aanQuacement of the cease-fire 
and that each side will be enutled to maintain the po- 
sitions in Its military occupation at that time. 

"3. That freedom of access to Jerusalem «itt be en- 
sured for the supply of food and other essentials, as nell 
as for normal uvilian entry and exit 

"4. That any attempt by the parties concerned to 
stop or impede the noima! tianspoit of goods assigned 
to Israel and other States concerned will be regarded as 
an act of armed force 

"J- That while the provisional Government of Israd 
is ready to comply with the laiunctioa that persons of 
military age admitted during the cease-fire period should 
not be mobilized or submirud to military ciaioiog, its 
freedom to admit i mm igrants, regardless of age, will 
not be impaired ” 

By telegcam dated June 1, 1948, and addressed 
to the Secretary-Genecal (S/810) the hiiniscer 
for Foreign Adairs of Fgypt communicated to the 
Security Council the reply of all the States mem- 
bers of the Arab League. This reply stressed that 
the suspension of hostilities must serve as a means 
of finding a just solution of die Palestine problem 
and expressed the confidence of the Srates mem- 
bers of the Arab League that the Truce Commis- 
sion. and the United Nations Mediator would re- 
alize that any solution which did not ensure 
political unity for Palestine nor respea the will 
of the majority of the population of that country 
would not have the least chance of success. 

Referring to the question of Jewish immigra- 
tion the telegram stared that it was inconceivable 
that the Security Council could have intended to 
place the Zionists in a position to pn^t by the 
period of cessation of hostilities in order to receive 
a reinforcement of men, who although they came 
to Palestine as immi grants were in reality nothing 
but trained fighters. 

Finally, the telegram stated, the Goremmeats 
of the Arab States considered it necessary dtat a 
body be set up under the necessary safeguards, 
charged with the most careful supervision of the 
provisions and conditions of the Security Council’s 
resolution, as the Arab States did not consider that 
the resolution gave them full assurance that the 


other party would observe these provisions soil 
conditions. 

In the light of these explanations, die edegrm 
concluded, the Arab States accepted the SecctLy 
Osuncil's invitation to cease ^e for a pebd 
of four weeks from a date to be detentuned lot 
this purpose. 

The Security Council considered these repLes 
at its Slltli meeting on June 2. It had bdore 
it also a teJegram from the United NatioW Maiu- 
tof (S/814) dated June 2, concerning the dite 
to be set for the truce to come into e^eo. The 
Mediator stated that talks with the parries and Hi 
own preliminary study of the problem of conmis 
had convinced him that a limited time lumt be 
allowed between the date of acceptance ef da 
resolution and the dace of its application- If the 
effective date were set so early that the conaols 
would nor be operative there would-be immedute 
diarges of violations by both sides. The Wedutot 
therefore suggested that he be authorized to fix dw 
effeaive date in consultation with the two 
and the Truce Commissioa The four-week period, 
he assumed, would be computed from dds eSec- 
tivedaie. 

The representative of the Jewish Ageucy asked 
dut the Council fix an early deadline for the 
operation of the cease-fire. He thought that the 
message dealing with this subject from tiie ifeiW’ 
tor (S/814) sliowed too much regard for technical 
details. 

The representative of the Arab Hi^“ Coffl- 
mitree said that, as a member of the Arab 
his Committee upheld the statement comio^®^ 
by the Egyptian Government (S/810). 

The representative of Iraq stressed the impot* 
tancs of taking measures to ensure that die ems*' 
fire was not broken. - 

The President stated that it was the j 
understanding that the comments contaicod in J 
replies of the cease-fire resolution did 
tute conditions, and that the resolution bad bee® 
accepted imconditionally. He asked for tbs 
bets' views on the Mediator’s suggestion (S/ ^ 

that he be authorized to fix a date for the cease- 
in consultation with the parties. 

The representatives of Argentina and of 
United Kingdom supported this suggestion- 

In reply to the representative of the 
Kingdom, the President said that the four-v- 
period would be computed from the 
of the cease-fire. 

The representative of France thought 
thing possible should be done to inaws* 
Mediator’s authority. 
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The representative of die United States con* 
sidered that the ^fed^ator should be urged not to 
delay the cease-fire until controls covering all as- 
pects of the Assembly and the G)uncil resolutions 
had been established. In addition, he asked that 
the Mediator stress the humanitarian and non- 
political aspea of his task. 

The representative of Canada agreed that the 
Mediator should be asked to put the ceose-iire 
into effeCT as soon as possible. 

The representative of Colombia suggested that 
the Council inform the Mediator that it would 
meet within two or three days to receive his report 
on the situation. 

Hie representative of the United Kingdom 
stated that his Government would not permit the 
transfer of war materials to the parties from 
stocks In the hfiddle East during die period of 
the cease-fire. He suggested that the Mediator be 
authorized to reconcile differences of interpreta- 
tion regarding the resolution. He should alki be 
asked to report on measures of supervision. 

With the representatives of the Ukrainian S.SJI. 
and the U^iJC abstaining, the Council then 
approved the suggestion of the Mediator regarding 
the procedure for arranging the effective date for 
the cease-fire and the truce (S/814) and agreed 
that this time-limit should be as short as possible. 

At the 313th meeting on June 3, the President 
drew attention to Part II, paragraph 3. of the 
Assembly's resolution of May 14 (A/554), which 
directed the Mediator to conform with such in- 
struaions as the General Assembly or the Council 
might issue. He asked if members wished instruc- 
tions to be issued. 

The representative of the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee stated that the maintenance of the truce 
depended upon the establishment of effeaive 
controls. The Jews had, in the past, found many 
ways of smuggling arms and men into Palestine. 
Control of immigration was of the greatest im- 
portance; he appealed to all governments to 
restrict the movement of Jewish immigrants and 
sales of war materials to the Jews. He contested 
the assumption of the Provisional Government 
of Israel that there should be freedom of access 
for the Jews into Jerusalem. The abandonment of 
the siege was contrary to the standstill order, and 
would benefit the Jews. He reiterated that die 
Arabs could not enter into negotiations on the 
basis of recognition of the existence of a Jewish 
state. 

'The representative of the Jewish Agency said 
that the Council’s resolution dearly ruled out any 
general ban on the immigration of Jews of mili- 


tary age. Referring to the arbitrary and unilateral 
United Kingdom decision not to release such men 
from the camps on Cyprus, he pointed out that 
it was for the Mediator to decide what regu- 
lation should be imposed. He stated that the 
Provisional Government of Israel would not take 
part in any negotiations concerning the existence 
of the Jewish State. 

The representative of France stated that he was 
disturbed by the two preceding statements and 
said that the parties must co-operate in the Coun- 
cil’s attempt at conciliation. He drew attention 
to the penultimate paragraph of the truce resolu- 
tion, which provided for measures under Qiapter 
VII of the Charter if tlie truce did not lead to 
results. It was up to the Mediator, he considered, 
to interpret the terms of the resolution. If his 
interpretation was challenged, it coi^id be referred 
to the Council 

The President shared the views of the preceding 
speaker, and it was agreed that the Council should 
not issue any instruaions to the Mediator pending 
examination of his first report, and that the 
Mediator should have full autJiority to act within 
the terms of the resolution and interpret ir in 
any way he deemed correct. Only if that inter- 
pretation were cltallenged should the matter be 
submitted to the Council for further consideration. 

k. T^ucb IN Palestine Efpectivb FROM 
June 11, 1948 

By cablegram dated June 4, 1948 (S/823), 
the United Nations Mediator informed the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council that he had been 
negotiating with the parties concerning the effec- 
tive date of the truce and chat the only question 
obstructing agreement was that of Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine during the truce. The dif- 
ficulty had arisen with regard to the interpreta- 
tion of paragraphs 3 and 4 of the resolution of 
May 29, 1948, referring to "fighting personnel" 
and "men of military age”. The Mediator there- 
fore inquired whether the Security Council had 
intended the resolution to permit Jewish immigea- 
tion of men of military age during the truce pro- 
vided that they were not mobilized or submitted 
to military training, or whether its purpose was 
to exclude during chat period all men of military 
age. In reply the President informed the Media- 
tor that the basic intent of the resolution could 
be interpreted as meaning that no military ad- 
t^tage should accrue to either side as a result of 
die truce. 

The President informed the Security Council 
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of these developments at its 3l4th meeting on 
June 7. 

The representative of France thought diat it 
should be made clear to the Mediator that the txuce 
resolution had been accepted unconditionally, 
and that his task was to devise means of imple- 
menting it and bring together the divergent inter- 
pretations. 

The President stressed that it was for the 
Mediator and not the parties to interpret the truce 
resolution. If those interpretations were rejected, 
then the matter would be considered by the Coun- 
cil. 

The representative of the Jewish Agency ex- 
pressed surprise that the cease-fire order issued by 
the Provisional Governmeac of Israel had met 
with no response either from the Arabs or the 
Council. The immediate task of the Mediator 
should be to obtain a cease-fire rather than to 
discuss technical details pertaining to the provisions 
of the resolution. 

Following further negotiations with the repre- 
sentatives of both parties the Mediator concluded 
that there was no praaical possibility of nego- 
tiating a detailed agreement within any reasonable 
period of time. He therefore decided, on June 7, 
to submit to the parties his own draft of the 
terms of the truce, requesting the parties to 
accept the proposal (S/829) without conditions 
by June 11, 1948, 6 a, m., G.MT. As to the 
disputed clauses of the Secuiity Council’s resolu- 
tion of May 29, the Mediator interpreted this to 
mean that no fighting personnel (Le., men belong- 
ing to a military unit or bearing arms) could be 
introduced into Palestine or any Arab country 
during the period of the truce. 

Regarding the entry of men of military age, 
his interpretation was that the resolution did not 
prohibit immigration nor did it appear to place 
any complete and positive ban on the inclusion 
of men of military age in such Immigration. The 
Mediator thctcfoie decided that free immigration 
of uomcn and children and men under and above 
the age group of 18 to 45 should be permitted 
In addition, a limited number of men of military 
age ucre to be permitted to enter, the number to 
be at the discretion of the Mediator and these 
men to be kept in non-military camps under the 
sutv'cLUance of United Nations obsenxrs during 
the period of the truce. 

I3y a letter dated June 9 (S/833) the Govern- 
ment of Fg)'pt, on behalf of the Governments 
of Fgj’pt, Saudi Arabia, Lebanon and Syria, ac- 
cepted the Mediator's proposal (S/829) as a proof 
of these States’ "sincere desire for co-operation 


with the United Nations to achieve a peaceful aai 
equitable solution of the problem of Palesdne*. 
Similar replies were received by the Medira 
from the Governments of Iraq, Transjordan aal 
Yemen.^® 

The Provisional Government of Israel accepad 
the truce proposals by a letter dated June 10 
(S/834), although it expressed dissatUfactioa 
with certain of the clauses affecting irasni- 
gration. 

The Mediator informed the Security Council of 
the acceptance by all parties of the truce proposals 
by a cablegram dated June 10 (S/830). 

At the 317th meeting of the Security Council 
the tepresentacLve of the United States expressed 
gratification at the announcement of the accept- 
ance of the truce and expressed hope that it 
Would be extended into an enduring settlement. 

The President said that the Council would 
now await the result of the Mediator’s negotiations 
for a peaceful settlement. He suggested that m 
acknowledgement by the Council of the successful 
conclusion of his efforts for a truce be sent to ite 
Mediator. He did not, however, think it necess^, 
as proposed by the representative of France, dut 
the Council confirm the Mediator’s intetprea* 
tions of the truce resolution, since the? h^d not 
been challenged by the parties. 

At the 320ih meeting, on June 15, thePtesideai 
drew attention to three messages receitw froO 
the Mediator (S/837, S/839, S/840). ^ 

(S/837) was a request that all eomtU'^utauoaJ 
from interested patties relating to the truce sgre^ 
ment should be submitted to die , 

that the latter should exercise his dberetion ^ 
reporting them to the Council The se°3Dd w 
a cablegram from the Mediator dated Ju*’® 
(S/839) informing the Council that in his 
the truce had tsorked well during the . 
days, taking into account all citcumstan^eSi ^ 
ing difficulties encountered regarding comfflu ^ 
cations and getting observers to ,^D) 
and fronts in time. The last message ^ 
contained a request that the Council 
Member States, and on some non-memWf 
to report on the steps taken to 
resolution of May 29, and urge all states to 
the Mediator in the implementation of die 
proposals. The President proposed to accept 
requests. After brief discussion 
agreed to the Mediator’s requests. 

Replies (S/855, Adds.1-4) to the 
inquiry, which was brought to the attcatto 

•“See S/833, Note by ilic Seacury-Genetal 
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States Membeis and non-members of the United 
Nations by the Secretary General, were received 
from: 

Ausuia 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Canada 
China 
Colombia 
Czechoslovakia 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
France 
Greece 

1 . Question oe Truce Observers 

At die 3l4ch meeting of the Council on June 7, 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. asked for clari- 
fication of the procedure to be adopted for pro- 
viding the Mediator with military observers in 
accordance with paragraph 7 of the resolution of 
May 29. The U.S.S.IC was prepared to send ob- 
servers to Palestine together with other Powers 
directly concerned. 

The representative of the United States said 
that the Mediator had approached his Govern- 
ment, as a member of the Truce Commission, to 
ascertain whether it would be prepared to furnish 
military observers. His Government had replied 
in the affirmative. 

The representatives of France and Belgium said 
that then Governments had likewise been ap- 
proached. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. then ex- 
pressed the view that the question was not one of 
inteipretation to be left to the Mediator. The de- 
cision as to which countries should send observers 
and as to how the latter would be made available 
had to be made by the Council Membership in 
the Truce Commission had no connection with 
the problem of assigning these observer^ to the 
Mediator. 

At the 317th meeting of the Council on June 
10, the representative of the United States stated 
that in his opinion it was the Intent of the resolu- 
tion of May 29 that the Mediator should be left 
free to make his own arrangements in respect of 
the truce and its supervisioa He would, how- 
ever, accept any decision which the Council ml^u 
make. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R- 
stated fie did not see how the seventh paragraph 
of the resolution of May 29 could be interpreted 
to mean that only States members of the Truce 
Commission should send military observers. 

The representative of Canada pointed out that 
the resolution of May 29 called upon the Medlamr 


to supervise the observance of the truce in concert 
with the Truce Commission. He believed that 
the latter was under an obligation to provide the 
assistance and facilities for observation, and he 
could not see that any state possessed a right to 
participate. 

Ac the 320th meeting of the Council on June 
15, the representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed the 
following draft resolution (S/841); 

''Contidering the necessity of providing the United 
Nations Mediator in Palestine with an appropriate num- 
ber of military observers in accordance with the Security 
Council resolution of 29 bfay 194S, 

'The Security Council resolves : 

”1. To atta^ to the United Nations Mediator mili- 
tary observers numbering from &irty to hfty persons. 

"2. The millury observers should be appointed by 
Member States of the Security Council wishing to par- 
ticipate in the designation of such observers, excluding 
Syria.” 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. did not con- 
sider that the question could be settled otherwise 
than by a decision of the Security Council The 
Mediator was not entitled to settle the question 
irrespeaive of the Council or to request some 
states to supply him with observers. He saw no 
reason why the United States representative should 
object to the participation of a small group of 
U.S.S.R. observers, numbering not more than. five. 
The U.SS.R. had the same right as any other 
country to send observers to Palestine. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. sup- 
ported the U.S.S.R. draft resolution and consid- 
ered it essential that U.S.S.R. observers participate 
in supervising the truce. He could not understand 
why the United States and ocher members should 
object to such a procedure, which was necessary 
if the group of observers was to be fully repre- 
i^ntative of the Council, and if effective and suc- 
cessful implementation of the May 29 resolution 
was to be ensured. 

The representative of Argentina said he would 
not have opposed the U.S S R. resolution had it 
been presented in connection with the resolution 
of May 29. However, he believed that the decision 
should now be left to the Mediator, who was act- 
ing in ^ordance with the resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The Council rejected the U S S.R. draft resolu- 
tion by 2 votes in favor (Ukrainian S-SJl, 
U.S.S.R.), with 9 abstentions. 

nt . Truce Observance and Mediator’s 
Proposals for a Peaceful Adjustment 
OF THE Future Situation in Palestine 

By cablegram dated June 21, 1948 (S/849), 
the Mediator informed the Security Council that 


Haiti 

Hungary 

India 

Italy 

New2SeaIand 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Union of 
South Africa 
United Suces 
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the truce was holding up well on the whole. 
Headqiuners for truce supervision were now be- 
ing established at Haifa, while the Mediator had 
established his own headquarters at Rhodes. This 
arrangement, the hfediatot reported, was proving 
satisfactory and permitted him to concentrate on 
the mediation aspect of his work. 

On June 30, 1948, the Mediator informed the 
Security Council by cablegram (S/860) that as a 
result of consultations with representatives of the 
parties he had, on June 28 and 29, presented ro the 
Arab and Jewish authorities in Cairo and Tel 
Aviv, respectively, brief papers setting forth in 
outline his views and suggestions for a possible 
approach to a peaceful adjustment of the future 
situation in Palestine. The Mediator stressed that 
these suggestions had been presented quite tenta- 
tively with the objective of discovering if there 
might be found at this stage of the mediation a 
common ground on which further discussion and 
mediation might proceed. 

Following are the suggestions which the Medi- 
ator presented to the parties (S/863) . 

'T. That, tubject to the wtUmsoesi of the directly in- 
tetesud patties to considec such an attangemeat. Pal- 
estine, as defined in the otigioal Mandate entrusted ro the 
United Xinfdooi in 1922, chat is including Transjordan, 
fflight fotm a Union comptising mo meabets, one Atab 
and one Jewub. 

"2- That the boundaries of the two tsembers be deter- 
mined in the first insunce by negotiation with dse as- 
sistance of the Mediator and on the basis of suggestions 
to be made by him. When ageeement is reached on (be 
main outlines of the boundaries they will be definitively 
fixed by a Boundaries Commissioa. 

"3. That the purposes and function of the Unloo 
should be to promote common economic interests, to op- 
etate and maintain common services, including customs 
and excise, to undertake development projects and to co- 
ordinate foreign policy and measures for common defence. 

"4. That the {unctions and authority of the Uoioq. 
might be exercised through a central council and such 
ocher organs as ibe members of the Union may determine. 

"5. That, subject to the provisions of the lostrument 
of Union, each member of the Union may exercise full 
control over its own affairs including its foreign relations. 

"6. Immigration within its own borders should be 
within the compccence of each member, provided tlut, 
foliowing a period of two years from the establishmenr 
of the Union, eitiicr member would be entitled to request 
the Council of the Union to review the unmigmeioo pol- 
icy of the other member and to render a ruling thereon 
in terms of the common interests of the UnioiL In the 
event of the inability of the Council to reach a decision 
on the matter, the issue could be referred by either mem- 
ber to the economic and Social Council of tbe United 
Nations whose decision, taking into account the piin- 
ciplc of economic absorptive capacity, would be binding 
un (he member whose policy is at issue. 

"7. Tlut religious and minority rights be fully pio- 
(txieJ by each member of die Union and guaranteed by 
die United Naliuni. 


”8. That Holy Places, religious buildings and sites k 
preserved and that existing tights in respea of iht use 
be fully guaranteed by each member of the Unioa 
"9. That recognition be accorded to the right of roi- 
dents of Palestine who, because of conditions aeated iy 
the conffict there have left their normal places of 
CO return to their homes without restriction and to ffgu 
possession of their property." 


As regards territorial matters, tbe Mediator p.-!)- 
posed the following: 

*T. Inclusion of the whole or pan of the Negtb b 
Arab territory. 

“2, Inclusion of the whole or part of Western Galilee 
in Jewish territory. 

Inclusion of the City of Jerusalem in Arab ttr- 
ricory, with municipal autonomy for die Jewish cost- 
munity and special arrangements for the protetiion of 
the Holy Places. 

"4. Consideration of the status of Jaffa. 

"5. Bstablishment of a free port at Haifa, the area of 
(he free port ro include the refineries and terminals. 

”6. Establishment of a free airport at Lydda." 


Both parties rejected the Mediator's proposals 
(S/863) as a basis of discussion. In Its reply (S/- 
870) the Provisional Government of Israel sutti 
that the proposals ignored the General Assembly’s 
resolution of November 29, 1947, as well « 
outstanding fact of the situation, namely the ef- 
fective establishment of the sovereignty of d>c 
Stare of Israel within the area assigned to it by 
the General Assembly’s resolution, 

Inclusion of the Arab portion of Palestine in 
the territory of Transjordan, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel considered, would fundameatiUy 
change the context of the boundary probleffl- 
fetting to the questions of economic union 
immigraiion, the Provisional Government of 
asserted that it could not agree to any eflcrwch- 
ment upon or limitation of the free sovereignty 
of tbe people of Israel in its independent Stitt 
Finally, ^e Provisional Government objected » 
the suggestion that Jerusalem be included in 
territory, which it termed disastrous. The 
people would never acquiesce in the irapositioo 
Arab domination over Jerusalem, no matter » 
formal municipal autonomy and what right oi 
cess CO Holy Places the Jews of Jerusalem m>g 
be allowed to enjoy. The Provisional Governing 
expressed hope that in the light of its presca* 
servations, the Mediator would reconsidet 
whole approach to the problem. ; ' 

The Arabs, in rejecting the Mediator! P”®" 
posals (sec S/888, p. I4). offered counter-^ 
gestions providing for a unitary state in the * • 
of Palestine, and offering, in the 
opinion, litdc or no compromise. 
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n. Appeai^tor Prolongation OF THE 
- Truce 

The four-week truce whidi had. come Lato ef- 
fect on June 10 in accordance with the Security 
Council's resolution of May 29, was due to expire 
on July 9. By a cablegram, dated July 5 <S/865), 
the Mediator informed the Security Council that 
in his opinion the truce had, on the whole, worked 
well TTiere had been complaints from both sides 
as to the alleged violations of the terms of the 
truce agreement, the cablegram stated, but despite 
instances of violation all fighting on a major scale 
had been stopped and by July 9, 1948, neither side 
had’ gained any significant military advantage from 
the application of the truce. 

At the same time the Mediator informed the 
Council that on July 3 and 5 he had submitted 
proposals to the parties (see below) for a pro- 
longation of the truce (S/865). Not having re- 
ceived any answers to these proposals as yet, and 
with the expiration of the truce period imminent, 
the Mediator asked the United Nations to appeal 
urgently to the interested parties to accept in prin- 
ciple the prolongation of the truce for such period 
as might be decided upon in consultation with the 
Mediator. 

The Security Council considered the bfediator's 
request at its 330ch and 331st meetings on July 7. 

At the 330th meeting on July 7, the President, 
in his invitation to representatives of the inter- 
ested parties to take their seats at the Council 
table, included, among others, the "representative 
of the State of Israel". 

As several representatives questioned the cor- 
reaness of the President’s statement, the President 
stated his ruling to this effect and submitted it to 
a vote. 

Only five members were in favor of overruling 
the President’s ruling (Belgium, Canada, China, 
Syria, United Kingdom). The President therefore 
declared his ruling sustained. 

The representative of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee withdrew after stating that, as long as the 
terminology used by the President was applied in 
the Council, he could not assist in its deliberations. 

Turning to the substance of the question before 
the Security Council, the representative of the 
United Kingdom stated that the Council could not 
ignore the Mediator’s request. He urged imme- 
diate action by the Council in view of the early 
expiration of the truce. He submitted a draft reso- 
lution (S/867), according to which the Council, 
caking into consideration the Mediator’s telegram 
of July 5, would address an urgent appeal to the 


interested parties to accept a prolongation of the 
truce. 

The representative of the United States stated 
diat the Council, when faced with the alternatives 
of peace and war, must support the truce. He 
therefore urged the Council to place itself behind 
the effort for prolongation of the truce. 

The representative of Syria brought to the at- 
tention of the Council his Government’s note re- 
ferring to the exchange of diplomatic representa- 
tives between the United States and Israel during 
the period of the truce. The representative of 
Syria stated that if such actions, which he consid- 
ered to be a violation of the truce agreement and 
the resolution of May 29, were to continue, then 
the prolongation of the truce period would not be 
of great use. 

The representative of France considered that 
the Council should support the Mediator’s request 
without delay. 

At the 331st meeting on July 7, the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. stated that, in considering 
the possibility of prolongation of the truce, the 
Council must examine the suggestions which the 
Mediator had presented to the parties on June 28 
(S/863) and which he considered violated the 
General Assembly’s decision of November 29, 
1947. In making these suggestions, he said, the 
Mediator, instead of contributing to a peaceftd 
settlement was encouraging the prolongation of 
the fighting and was interfering with the estab- 
lishment of two independent states m Palestine. 
The proposed arrangements for the enlargement of 
Transjordan, throogh annexation of a part of Pal- 
estine to its territory, the infringement of the sov- 
ereignty of the Jewish State in the fields of foreign 
policy and defence, together with various other 
suggestions for territorial and constitutional 
changes with regard to Jerusalem, Western Galilee 
and the Negeb, violated the Assembly’s decision 
and undermined the authority of the United Na- 
tions. The U.SSR. delegation supported pro- 
longation of the truce, but could not accede to the 
conditions attached to it. 

The representative of Belgium considered that 
the Council must unreservedly support the Me- 
diator's request for prolongation of the truce, ir- 
respective of such matters as violations which 
mi^c have occurred or the proposals submitted 
by the Mediator. These could be discussed at a 
later stage. 

The representative of Syria said that it was up 
to the parties on the spot to express their attitude 
regarding the Mediator’s proposals. He considered 
that the Mediator had the full right to submit his 
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proposals. The Mediator had not been sent to 
Palestine to enforce the General Assembly's resolu- 
tion of November 29, which, in any case, had been 
abandoned by the General Assembly when it 
adopted the resolution, of May 14, 1948.*^ Only a 
just solution would have a prospect of success and 
permanence. 

The representatives of China, Argentina and 
Canada supported the United Kingdom draft 
resolution 

The President, speaking as the representative 
of the Ukrainian SS.IL, said that in considering 
the United Kingdom proposal, one had to ask 
oneself to what end the present truce was being 
contemplated. A study of the proposals submitted 
by the Mediator provided ample answer to that 
question. Those proposals were aimed at the es- 
tablishment of one federal state instead of two 
independent and sovereign states. Jerusalem, 
whi^ should have been given an international 
status, was to be handed to the Arabs, and Trams* 
Jordan was to be a component part of Palestine. 
All such schemes presented by the Mediator were 
harmful to the interests of the Jews and Arabs of 
Palestine, as well as to the interests of other Arab 
States of the Middle East, and were designed to 
safeguard the strategic, political and economic in- 
terests of certain Powers, particularly the United 
Kingdom. For these reasons, the delegation of the 
Ukrainian S.S R., although favoring a truce, was un- 
able to vote for the draft resolution and would 
abstain. 

The United Kingdom draft resolution (S/867) 
was then adopted by 8 votes in favor, with 3 ab- 
stentions (Syria, Ukrainian SS.R., U.S.S.R.), as 
follows: 

"The Setunty Council, 

'Taking into conitderatson the tele^am from the 
United Nations Mediator dated 5 July 1948, 

"Addresses an urgent appeal to the interested parties 
to accept in principle the prolongation of the tnice for 
such petiod as may be decided upon in consultation with 
the Mediator." 

At the 331st meeting on July 7, the President 
also brought to the attention of the Council a 
telegram from the United Nations Mediator (S/- 
869) stating that the truce should be prolonged 
with the definite understanding that food, water 
and other essential non-military supplies would be 
assured for Jerusalem. 

After a brief exchange of views, it was decided 
that the President would inform the Mediator 
that the Council had approved the principle con- 
tained in his statement regarding supplies for 
Jerusalem. 


The proposals (S/865) which the Medutot 
had presented to the parties on July 3 ?nd 5 (see 
above) provided for an indefinite prolongjuoa 
of the truce, or failing that, for a thiec-day extea- 
sion in order to facilitate the evacuation of the 
United Nations Observers and their equipment, 
In addition, the Mediator had advanced ceruia 
proposals to be put into effect, if his appeal for a 
prolongation of the truce should be rejeaed by 
either or both sides. These provided for: (1) the 
demilitarization of Jerusalem; (2) an immediate 
cease-fire in Jerusalem to permit a finid dedsioa 
to be reached on the question of demilharizatioa, 
and (3) the demilitarization of the Ifiif* dock 
and port area and of the Haifa oil refir'eries. 

The Provisional Government of Isr?rl replied 
on July 7 (S/872) that it agreed to a thirty-day 
prolongation of the truce on the understaadiog 
that the conditions to be observed by all parties 
concerned should be substantially thP same as 
those which governed the previous tfuce. The 
Provisional Government of Israel was likewise 
willing to accept the proposal for a thfee-dsy ex- 
tension of the truce. Moreover, it waS 
discuss the demilitarization of Jerusale-ni and ro 
accept an immediate cease-fire for Jer^alem. It 
did not favor, however, the demilitarizaPon of the 
Haifa refineries, terminals and port art?s. 

By a telegram dated July 9 (S/876) the Medi- 
ator transmitted to the Secretary-Generifi 
of the reply of the Political Commitfo® of the 
League of Arab States to the Mediator’s pNpos 
(S/865) for a prolongation of the true:*; ^ 

reply it was stated that Arab apprehensions 
the Zionists were sure to violate the tru::® 5^^' 
tioos had proved well founded. The l^iomscs, i 
was charged, had continued aggression 
Arabs in areas under their occupatioo and 
steadily persisted throughout the truce lA 
their policy of smuggling immigrants, ^ 
ammunition into the country; they had also ^ 
cupied a number of villages and positions no^ 
their possession at the time of the 
Despite these flagrant violations of the 
Arabs had refrained from resuming the ng f 
mediately in order to permit the United ® 
Mediator ample scope to carry out bis en e 
to find a peaceful solution. Unfortunate y 
solution proposed by the Mediator, the M J 
stated, based as it was on the continuation o 
sMus quo and aiming at the partition of “ 
and the creation of a Jewish State, had been 
disappointing to the Arabs. Funher, the 

"See General Assembly, p. 281. 
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were steadily carrying on with the establishment 
and consolidation of their State and there was no 
hope of their co-operation in arriving at the de- 
sired peaceful settlement which was the aim of the 
truce. A prolongation of the truce in this man- 
ner would be detrimental to the Arab majority of 
Palestine. The communication from the Political 
Committee of the Arab League concluded that all 
these faaors made it imperative for the Arab States 
not to agree to a prolongation of the truce under 
present conditions and to take all measures neces- 
sary to brmg these conditions to an end. 

Through the Secretary-General of the Arab 
League the Arab States informed the Mediator 
(see S/888, p.l6, S/P.V.333, p.38) that the pro- 
posal for the demilitarization of Jemsalem as a 
whole was unacceptable and therefore also the 
proposal for an imm ediate cease-fire in the city 
for the purpose of deciding upon the demilitariza- 
tion of Jerusalem. The Arabs, however, were ready 
to institute an immediate cease-fire in the Old Gty. 
The Arabs were also willing to consider the com- 
plete demilitarization of the entire city of Haifa, 
with Arab participation in the supervision of the 
city. 

At its 332nd meeting, on July 8, the Council had 
before it the reply of the Provisional Government 
of Israel (S/872) to the Mediator's proposals cited 
above and a preliminary report from the Mediator 
{S/873) concerning the replies of both parties. 
The Council further had before it a cable (S/871) 
from the Provisional Government of Israel con- 
cerning its acceptance of the prolongation of the 
truce and its rejection by the Arabs. In this same 
cable the Provisional Government of Israel in- 
formed the Council that on July 8 at 1 AJU., 
G.bLT., an Egyptian force consisting of two 
armored columns and infantry had launched an 
attack against Israeli positions in southern Pales- 
tine and that a battle was currently in progress. 
The Provisional Government of Israel stated that 
it would be most interested to learn what the 
Security Council would decide in this emergency. 

The representative of the United States wel- 
comed Israel’s acceptance of the proposal for a 
prolongation of the truce and remarked that, 
after one of the contesting parties had freely in- 
dicated Its willingness to prolong the trua, the 
other party could not allege that a resort to force 
was an act of self-defence. Rejection of the truce 
appeal by the Arab States would leave the Security 
Council no other choice than to find that there was 
a threat to the peace under Anicle 39 of the 
Charter. 

The representative of Syria seated that it was 


not difficult to understand Arab hesitation now to 
accept a prolongation of the truce, which was 
working against their interests and was permitting 
the Jews to strengthen their position and retain 
their spoils. Faced with such a situation and with 
the hostility of certain Powers, the Arabs had no 
other choice than to defend themselves. If, on the 
other hand, the Jews abandoned their present plans 
for the establishment of a separate Jewish State 
in Palestine, they would be assured of all rights on 
an equal footing with the rest of the population 
of Palestine. 

The representative of Israel stated that Israel’s 
decision to accept the Mediator’s proposal was 
based on the Charter; its decision to defend itself 
was likewise based on the same premise. The case 
of aggression by the Arab States was beyond any 
doubt When confronted with such a simation, the 
Council must discharge its responsibilities. 

On July 9 the Mediator sent a further appeal 
(S/878) to all parties for a ten-day extension of 
the truce. He stated that he found it imperative 
to proceed to Lake Success for the purpose of 
presenting to the Security Council a full report on 
his negotiations and the Arab and Jewish replies 
to his several proposals. He planned, however, to 
return to the Neat East within a matter of days 
for the purpose of resuming his efforts at media- 
tioo. In the interests of peace, therefore, he ap- 
pealed to both panics with the utmost urgency to 
accept an unconditional cease-fire in Palestine for 
a period of ten days extending from 12 noon, 
G.M.T., July 10, 1948. 

The Provisional Government of Israel accepted 
the new cease-fire proposal and informed the 
Mediator (S/884) that it was ready to issue the 
necessary orders as soon as it was notified by the 
Mediator that the proposal had been accepted by 
the Arab Governments and authorities concerned. 

No reply to the Mediator's appeal for a ten-day 
cease-fire was received from the Arab States.^* 

o. Resolution oe the Council of July 
15, 1948 

At the 333rd meeting on July 15, the United 
Nations Mediator made an oral statement explain- 
ing and amplifying a written report {S/888) 
which he had on July 12 submitted to the Council, 
concerning his activities in connection with the 
truce and his negotiations for the peaceful adjust- 

speaking before the Security G)uncil oa July 15 (see 
S/P.V.337), the representauve of Egj-pt stated that the 
Arab Govermnents were still considering their reply to 
this appeaL In the meantime, however, the Arab forces 
had resumed hostilities. 
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ment of the future situation of Palestine. He 
concluded by stating that, for the time being, he 
had exhausted all the powers at his disposal, and 
that it was up to the Council to adopt measures to 
put an end to the renewal of hostilities in Palestine. 

Without recommending or suggesting any 
course of action to the Council, the Mediator ex- 
pressed the following thoughts which might be 
useful in the solution of the Palestinian problem. 
The parties must be persuaded chat use of force in 
settling the dispute would not be tolerated; that 
an order for an immediate cease-fire in Palestine 
was indispensable, that an order for the demiUtari- 
zation of Jerusalem should be issued immediately; 
that the Council must make clear its determination 
to apply the provisions of Articles 41 and 42 in 
case these orders were not complied with; that the 
cease-fire in Palestine and the demilitarization of 
Jerusalem might lead eventually to an armistice, at 
which time mediation could be effeatvely em- 
ployed, and if found feasible, a plebiscite of the two 
peoples could be held, and that the Arab refugees 
who had fled from the Jewish-occupied areas should 
be ensured of the possibility of returning to their 
homes. 

At the 334th meeting on July 13, the representa- 
tive of Israel stated that he consideted that the 
Arab States, in resuming their attack upon Israel, 
had committed an act of aggression within the 
meaning of Oiapter VII. The Arabs, having re- 
jected all the appeals made by the Council and the 
^^edlatoc for prolongation of the truce, must as- 
sume responsibility for their action. On the other 
hand, the responsibility of the Security Council in 
the light of the provisions of the Charter and of its 
previous resolutions was quite dear. Since all pre- 
vious efforts for pacific settlement under Chapter 
VI had faded, the Council must proceed now to 
take action to end the fighting by other means. 

The representative of Iraq, who had asked to 
take part in the discussion at the 334th meeting 
and who was accordingly invited to the Council 
table, stated that in defending Palestine the Arabs 
were defending their honor, their natinna] exist- 
ence and their future security. The Arab States had 
no selfish designs in Palestine but had intervened 
in the highest interests of safeguarding the founda- 
tions of the peace of the Middle East. The Arab 
States welcomed the continuation of the efforts of 
the Mediator in seeking an equitable solution. 

The representative of the United States said that 
the report submitted by the Mediator and the 
renewal of the hostilities made it Imperative for 
the Council to take Immediate action to stop the 


fighting. To that end he submitted the foUowibg 
draft resolution .(S/890) : 

"Ttio Security Council, 

"Taking into comideralion that the Provbicm^ Got- 
erofflCQC of Israel has indicated its acceptance in principle 
of a prolongation of the truce in Palestine; that the Sata 
members of the Arab League have rejected successive sp 
peals of the United Nations Mediator, and of the Secuncf 
Council in its resolution of 7 July 1948, for the pro- 
longation of the truce in Palestine; and that tbete has 
conseqnently developed a renewal of hostilities in Pal- 
estine, 

"Determines that the situation in Palestine consnmtes 
a threat to peace wichm the meaning of Article 39 of ths 
Charter; 

"Orders the Governments and authorities concernel, 
pucsuaac to Article 40 of the Chatter of the United Na- 
tions, to desist from further military action and to this 
end to issue cease-fire orders to their military and pan- 
military forces, to take effect at a time to be detecniined 
by the Mediator, but in any event not later than three 
days from the date of the adoption of this resolution; 

"Declares that failure by any of the Goveinmeas ot 
authorities concerned to comply with the preceding pitJ- 
graph of this resolution would demonstrate the ejisience 
of a breach of the peace within the meaning of Article 39 
of the Chaner requiring immediate coosideraLoa by ^e 
Security Council with a view to such further action under 
Chapter Vll of the Charter as may be decided upon »y 
the Council; 

"Calls upon all Governments and authorities coacetned 
(pursuant to Article 40 of the CharteiJ* to continue to 
co-operate with the Mediator with a view to the auiaB- 
nance of peace in Palestine in conformity with the iwoiu 
lion adopted by the Security Council on 29 M»y 154S; 

"Orders as a matter of special and urgent necessity sa 
immediate and unconditional cease-fire in the uty of 
Jerusalem to take effect twenry-four hours from the ume 
of the adoption of this resolution and instructs Truce 
Commission to take any necessary steps to make tfus 
cease-fire effective; 

"Instructs the Mediator to continue his efforts to br^ 
about the demilitarization of the City of Jerusalem 
out prejudice to the future political status of Jefus^cm 
and to assure the protection of and access to the Hoi 
Places, religious buildings and sites in Palestine; 

"Instructs the Mediator to supervise the obsensnee 
the truce and to establish procedures for examiomg 
legrd breaches of the truce [since 11 June /? ^ 
authorizes him to deal with breaches so far as it is v.i 
his capacity to do so by appropriate local action, a® 
requests him to keep the Security Council currently 
formed concerning the operation of the truce and v; 
necessary to take appropriate action; ^ 

"Decides that, subjea to further decision by ^*,0 
curity Council or the General Assembly, the truce s 
remain in force in accordance with the 
and with that of 29 May 1948, until a peace/m 
ment of the furore situation of Palestine is reached. 

The representative of Syria aitlcized che 

“This phrase was deleted in the resolution as findlf 
adopted by the Council. See below, p. 441. 

*Tfais amendment proposed by the Uaimd Kiot 
was adopted by the Council. See below, p. 441. 

“Three additional paragraphs were adopted Pj 
Council. See below, p. 441. 
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paragraph of the United States draft resolution for 
putting the blame for the renewal of fighting on 
the Arabs, thereby disregarding the reasons which 
had compelled them to reject an extension of the 
truce. The language used in that paragraph, ac- 
cusing one party and justifying the other, did not 
help to secure peace for Palestine. The second 
paragraph, concerning the finding of the existence 
of a threat to international peace, was erroneous 
since it had never been proved that the present 
situation really constituted an international prob- 
lem. The international status of Palestine must be 
clarified and to that end he submitted a draft reso- 
lution (S/894), which as slightly revised at the 
340ch meeting of the Council on July 27 (for 
discussion at the 340th meeting, see below) read 
as follows: 

Security Council, 

"hloUng that the United Kingdom terminated its man- 
date on 15 May 1948, wiihout having established any 
governmental organization to assume power of admin- 
istration, 

"Requeits: 

"The International Court of Justice, pursuant to Article 
% of the Charter, to give an advisory legal opinion as 
to the international status of Palestioe atisiog from the 
termination of the mandate, 

"The Secretariat and the parties concerned to supply 
the Court with the available documenu and inlotmation 
on the subject. 

"This request should be made provided it will not 
delay or impair the normal process of mediation." 

The representative of the United Kingdom stat- 
ed that his delegation accepted in general the 
United States draft resolution, which had become 
necessary in view of the recent developments. The 
first paragraph of the United States dr^t resolution 
contained a simple statement of fact that the Arab 
States had failed to consent to the prolongation of 
the truce. Circumstances compelled the Council to 
proceed to take action along the lines proposed by 
the United States delegation, and this proposal 
should not surprise anyone. He submitted two 
amendments (S/895). The first of these provided 
that reference should be made in the first para- 
graph of the resolution to "the other party" r^cr 
than to the "Provisional Government of Israel" 
The second amendment relating to the penultimate 
paragraph of the resolution was intended to author- 
ize the Mediator to investigate breaches of the 
tmce "since July 11, 1948," as the representative 
of the United l^gdom considered that it was im- 
ponant to investigate the responsibility for irregu- 
larities in the past. 

At the 335th meeting on July 14 the represent- 
ative of Belgium stated that his delegation had en- 
dorsed all previous appeals for prolongation of the 


truce in Palestine because it was convinced of the 
advantages of a peaceful settlement. He pointed 
out the difficulties inherent in carrying out any en- 
forcement action pursuant to Chapter VH. Article 
42 could not be applied under present circum- 
stances except through the machinery provided for 
in Article 106, the application of which was 
extr em ely doubtful in the light of other events. 
Despite these and other reservations the Belgian 
delegation would support the United States draft 
resoIutiorL He expressed support also for the Syr- 
ian draft resolution, considering that if the Arab 
States believed that a peaceful adjustment as con- 
templated in the General Assembly’s resolution of 
lAzy 14 could be more easily reached if certain 
legal aspects of the question were clarified, then 
the Security Council should endorse such a request. 

The representative of Canada said that the Ca- 
nadian delegation supported the United States draft 
resolution because it contained elements which 
were essential to bringing the fighting in Palestine 
to an end. In the present situation, the Council 
had no other alternative than to employ Chapter 
VIL He supported this resolution also in order to 
provide further opportunity for the Mediator to 
proceed with the task assigned to him by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on May 14. 

The representative of China stated that the juri- 
dical question pertaining to the status of Palestine 
was of considerable importance, and an advisory 
opinion from the International Court of Justice 
would be extremely helpful. As regards the United 
States draft resolution, he considered that it offered 
the Arabs no alternative to war, nor a substitute for 
it. As the resolution was drafted, the truce was to 
be permanent and what remained was peaceful 
negociatloa Under the terms of the resolution one 
party would retain all its gains and would not be 
urged to start negotiations looking towards a com- 
promise. The Chinese delegation therefore was not 
ready to accept the United States resolution as it 
stood 

The United Nations Mediator stated that any ac- 
tion on the part of the Security Council should 
make it absolutely clear that the United Nations 
would not permit the Palestine issue to be settled 
by force. The Council's aaion, moreover, should 
be so strong and so firm that neither party could 
afford to run the risk of ignoring or defying it. He 
stressed that if the truce were to be prolonged un- 
der conditions similar to those which governed the 
truce which expired on July 9, it would be neces- 
sary to have at the disposal of the Mediator within 
a matter of days a substantial number (ie., about 
three hundred) observers, together with a consid- 
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since all previous efforts of the Mediator and the 
Council Had failed, it was the Council's obligation 
to take another step to restore peace in Palestine. 
The United States draft resolution was adequate to 
meet this objective and would be supported by the 
Colombian delegation. It would support also the 
United Kingdom amendment to the first paragraph, 
since the question of recognition of new states was 
not one to be dealt with by the Council. The Co- 
lombian.delegation would be prepared to support 
also, at the appropriate time, the Syrian draft reso- 
lution, as another procedure in the search for a 
peaceful solution to the problem. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. considered it 
essential to study how successful the last truce had 
been and what events had taken place while it last- 
ed. In the course of the truce those who had started 
the hostilities in Palestine had in fact been pre- 
paring for the renewal of the fighting. The Medi- 
ator had advanced some suggestions which ignored 
previous decisions of the General Assembly regard- 
ing the future of Palestine and which, by reopening 
the question, had helped to aggravate the situation. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R, stated that his 
delegation would support any proposal which was 
designed to put an cod to military action in Pales- 
tine and he therefore supponed the appropriate 
paragraphs of the United States resolution, i.e., 
paragtaplts 1, 2, 3i 4 and 6. The United States reso- 
lution as a whole, however, was not fully satisfac- 
tory. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. objected to 
paragraph 5 of the United States resolution On the 
ground that it placed further responsibility for the 
settlement of the Palestine problem on the United 
Nations Mediator, although experience had shown 
that he was not in a position to solve it. The Coun- 
cil itself should take the responsibility for settling 
the problem. 

Paragraph 7, which must be taken together with 
the explanations given by the Mediator, would be 
contrary to the decision adopted by die General 
Assembly on November 29, 19-17, to place Jeru- 
salem under a special regime. The representative 
of the U.S.S.II. submitted an amendment iS/S%) 
to replace paragraph 7 by the following text; 

"Proposit to both panics that they immcdutely ^Uh- 
Jraw their aniied forces from Jerusalem, for «hkh ciiy 
the special Surute decided upon by the General Assembly 
should be put into ellect.“ 

Paragraph 8 was not acceptable to the U SS R 
representative because it again placed responsibil- 
ity for the question of military observers on the 
Mediator. Past praaicc in this respea luJ led to 
the result that truce observation had been placed 


almost exclusively in the hands of United States 
citizens. The U.S.S.R. delegation considered this 
practice incorrect. 

Finally the representative of the U.S.S.R. ob- 
jeaed to paragraph 9 because it hinted at the pos- 
sibility of the General Assembly's adopting another 
resolution regarding Palestine. This might be in- 
terpreted by some persons as paving the way for 
the reoinsideration of the whole Palestine question 
at the next regular session of the General Assem- 
bly. It was the Security Council’s task at the pres- 
ent time, however, to implement die decisions 
which had been adopted in the past. 

The representative of China, amplifying his pre- 
vious remarks, stated that both parties should be 
urged to make concessions, and, to that end, he 
proposed the following amendment (S/897) as 
an addition to the draft resolution: 

’'Coils on both parties to seek, m co-operation with 
the Mediator, a solution through mutual coacessioas both 
in regard to the political organization of Palestine and in 
re^rd to unmigratioo.” 

The representative of Egypt considered that the 
first United Kingdom amendment to the United 
States draft resolution was inadequate as it failed 
to menuon Jewish violations of the truce and only 
mentioned what was purported to be successive re- 
jcction»by the Arabs of all the appeals of the Secu- 
rity Council and of the Mediator for a renewal of 
the cease-fire. There was but a single case, he stated, 
in which the Arabs had declined to renew or ac- 
cept a cease-fire. The Arabs were still cotxsidering 
their answer to the Mediator's appeal for an uncon- 
ditional cease-fire for ten days. The whole first 
paragraph of the United States draft resolution 
lacked equilibrium and disregarded Arab difficul- 
ties in renewing the truce. The Arabs should not 
be asked to accept the impossible without being 
given some assurance as to how this truce would 
be used. Past experience had shown, he said, that 
the Jews had profited substantially from the cease- 
fire. He criticized the U.S.S.R. representative's 
amendment and his statement, which appeared to 
disregard everything that had happened since No- 
vember 29, 1^7, and ignored completely the de- 
cisions taken by the Security Council and by the 
General Assembly on April 17, May 14 and May 
29. 

Hie Chinese amendment on the other hand, was, 
in the opinion of the Egyptian representative, a 
constructive step aimed at re-establishing an equi- 
librium in the United States resolution. 

The representative of Argentina said that his 
delegation for the time being was opposed to tiic 
application of Qiaptcr VII and to measures of co- 
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crdoo, but would vote for such measures as might 
lead to the suspension of hostilities. He supported 
unreservedly proposals concerning the safer/ of the 
city of Jerusalem. ‘ 

The representative of Syria stated that so far all 
sacrifices were demanded from the Arabs, and die 
Jews were left free to act as they wished. The Jews 
should be put on the same level as the other side 
and pressed to make concessions in order to reach 
a settlement. In this spirit, he supported the 
Chinese amendment, which offered some oppoitu- 
nity for finding a just political settlement for Pal- 
estine. 

At the 338th meeting on July 15, the represent- 
ative of the United States, referring to the observa- 
tions of the representative of the U.S5.R- on the 
fifth and eighth paragraphs of the United States 
draft resolution, explained that his Govetomeat had 
complete confidence in the abilities of the Mecffator 
to fulfil his task with the maximum possibility of 
success. With regard to the seventh paragraph he 
considered that the withdrawal of the forces of 
both parties from Jerusalem was implicit in the 
provisions for demilitarizatioa His delegation was 
prepared to te-phiase thb paragraph if such an 
adjustment would satisfy the U.SS.R- reprcsent- 
arive. With regard to the aiath paragraph he stat- 
ed that it was clear that the Security Couhcil and 
the General Assembly might, if circumstances re- 
quired it, adopt some new resolutions on the Pal- 
estine question. The main objective of that para- 
graph, however, was to assure that the truce would 
remain in force until a peaceful adjustment of the 
future Situation of Palestine had been leacbed. 

The representative of Istacl criticized the Chi- 
nese amendment, which implied that the Arabs 
should receive a reward for refraining from hos- 
tilities. Referring to certain questions of detail 
which had been raised in the course of the discus- 
sion concerning the contemplated truce, he stated 
that there was no point in considering the nature 
and the scope of the co-opcration to be sought 
from all govetnments and authorities concerned 
under paragraph 5 of the United States draft reso- 
lution until the preliminary and fundamental ques- 
tion raised by this draft resolution had been deter- 
mined, Ic., the question of the readiness of the 
Arab Governments to order a cease-fire; He had 
previously announced, he stated, the readiness of 
the Provisional Government of Israel to order a 
ccasc-firc and the world was now awaiting the Arab 
ansucr to that primary quesnoa 

The President, speaking as the representative of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., considered that the Mediator's 
actions and suggestions submitted to the parties 


were respomible to a large extent for the tcaevsl 
of hostilities. They were in contradiaioa to tt 
Assembly’s resolution of November 29, 1947, ad 
jeopardized the legitimate interests of oae pa.-^. 
His latest suggestion regarding a plebiscite vail 
be cantamounc to the liquidation of Israel aid, d 
course, could never be accepted. 

He criticized United Kingdom and Uflad 
States policy in Palestine, and stated tlat tie 
Ukrainian S.SJI. delegation, which firmly sappen- 
ed the immediate cessation of military adioa ia 
Palestine, could not accede to those paragraphs cf 
the United States draft resolution whidi cpcaiy 
undennined the authority of the United Nanoas 
and its decisioas. Not could his delegation suppxt 
the Syrian draft resolution, which would remOTt 
the Palestine question from the competence of the 
United Nations. 

The Council then proceeded to vote oa the 
United States draft resolution paragraph by para- 
graph. j 

The representative of Syria submitted an aaeu-- 
menr (S/901 ) to replace the first para^aph of the 
United States resolution by the following tcRt 

'Tai/flf $n/o eomUertuion the report of the^Uai*'! 
Nations Mediator dared 12 Julf 194S (S/88$)' 

This amendment was lejeaed by 4 votes in 
(Argentina, Belgium, China, Syria), with 7 
steorioos. The United Kingdom amendmo^ to tiic 
first paragraph of the United States resolution p:> 
viding for the deletion of the reference to tbt 
vbional Government of Israel” was then 

by a vote ol ^ (Belgium, Colombia, United 

dom) to I (Syria), with 7 abstentions. ’Ur® 
paragraph of the United States resolution vJ* 
adopted by a vote of 8 to 1 (Syria), with 2 abw® 
tfoos (Argentina, China). 

The second paragraph was adopted by th* 
vote. . . 

Concerning the third paragraph of the 
States resolution, the Mediator expressed dou 
CO whether ic would be possible to have an a-e 
quate organization to supervise the truce ? 
within three days, the time limit which was ^ 
in the United Sates resolution for the coming m- 
effect of the truce. The representative of 
therefore submitted an amendment stating t ^ 
truce should "take effect at such early 
Mediator, taking into account his responsin i- 
for «JtKrvising the observation of the trucC, _ 
determine and notify to the respective 
This amendment was rejeacd by 5 votes lO * 
(Argentina, Belgium, Caiut^ China, ^ 

with 6 abstentions. The thiM paragraph 
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United States resolution was then adopted by a, 
vote of 9 to 1 (Syria), with 1 abstention (Argen- 
tina). The phrase "pursuant to Article 40 of the 
Charter of the United Nations” was first put to 
the vote separately at the request of the represent- 
ative of Argentina and was adopted by a vote of 
8 to 1 (Syria), with 2 abstentions (Argentina, 
China). 

The fourth paragraph was adopted also by a vote 
of 8 to 1, with 2 abstentions. 

The phrase "pursuant to Article 40 of the Char- 
ter" in the fifth paragraph of the resolution was 
again voted separately and was rejected by a vote 
of 6 to 1 (Syria), with 4 abstentions (Argentina, 
China, Ukrainian S.SR., U.SS.R.). Subject to this 
amendment paragraph 5 was adopted by 9 votes in 
favor, with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.SS.R.). 

Paragraph 6 was adopted unanimously. 

The U.SS.R. amendment to paragraph 7 (S/- 
896) was rejected by a vote of 2 in favor (Ukrai- 
nian SSR, U.SS.R.) to 1 (Syria), with 8 absten- 
tions The original text of the United States 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 8 in favor, 
with 3 abstentions (Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.IL). 

Paragraph 8 of the United States resolution was 
adopted by a voce of 9 in favor, with 2 absceotions 
(Ukrainian S.S.R., U.SS.R.), ^ter the represent- 
ative of the United States had accepted the United 
Kingdom amendment to insert a reference to 
breaches of the truce "since 11 June 1948". 

The last paragraph of the United States draft 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 8 to 1, with 
2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.SdL). 

The Council then disaissed the Chinese amend- 
ment to add an appeal to the parties to seek in co- 
operation with the Mediator a solution through 
mutual concessions both in regard to the political 
organization of Palestine and in regard to immigra- 
tion (S/897). After some discussion the repre- 
sentative of China accepted an alternative text pro- 
posed by the representative of the United States, 
as follows: 

"Retlerates the appeal to the parties conuioed io the 
last paragraph of its resolutioo of 22 May" and urges 
upon the patties that they continue conversations with 
the Mediator tn a spirit of conciliation and mutual con- 
cession in order that all points under dispute may be 
settled peacefully." 

The Council adopted this text by a vote of 9 in 
favor, with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.SA., 
U.S SJL). 

By 8 votes in favor, with 3 abstentions (Syria, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.), the Cotmcil finally 


adopted two additional paragraphs proposed by 
die Secretariat, which read as follows: 

"Requests the Secretary-General to provide the Media- 
tor with ‘the necessary staff and facilities to assist in 
carrying out the functions assigned to him under the 
resolution of the General Assembly of 14 May and under 
this resolution; and 

"Requests that the Secretary-General make appropriate 
arrangements to provide necessary funds to meet the ob- 
ligations arising from this resolution.” 

The amended United States resolution (S/902) 
as a whole was then adopted on July 15, 1948, by a . 
vote of 7 to 1 (Syria), with 3 abstentions (Argen- 
tina, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.).^^ 

p. Acceptance by the Parties of the 
Truce Renewal 

By a cablegram dated July l6 (S/903) the For- 
eign Minister of the Provisional Government of 
Israel informed the United Nations that the Pro- 
visional Government had decided to comply with 
the Security Council's request for a resumption of 
the truce in Palestine and for an immediate uncon- 
ditional cease-fire io Jerusalem contained in the 
Council’s resolution of July 15 (S/902). The Pro- 
visional Government of Israel would issue the nec- 
essary orders as soon as it was notified that all Arab 
Governments and authorities concerned had like- 
wise accepted the truce in Palestine and the im- 
mediate cease-fire in Jerusalem and had issued or- 
ders for these arrangements to take efiea. 

In a cablegram dated July 17, 1948 (S/906), 
the Seaetary -General of the Arab League informed 
the United 'biations that as evidence of their great 
concern for the safety of the Holy Places the Arab 
States had decided to accept that part of the Secu- 
rity Council’s resolution of July 15 concerning the 
cease-fire in Jerusalem. 

A further telegram dated July 18 (S/908) from 
the Secretary-General of the Arab League, in reply 
to the Security Council's resolution of July 15, 
stated that the Arab Governments were surprised 
at the attitude the Security Council had adopted in 
regarding the situation in Palestine as a threat to 
the peace subject to the provisions of Chapter VII 
of the Charter of the United Nations and entailing 
the application of sanctions against the Arab States 
if they refused to cease fire in Palestine. The tele- 
gram went on to state that, had it not been for the 
military intervention of the Arab States in response 

*^I>.422. 

"The text of the oiigiiul United States resolution in- 
diatiflg the two minor amendments adopted as a result 
of the Council's deliberations is given above on p. 436. 

The three additional paragraphs adopted hy the CouncQ 
are quoted on this page. 
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to ihc appeal of the Palesclaiafl Arabs to put an end 
to the anarchy caused by the Zionist terrorist 
bands, security throughout the Middle East would 
have been seriously jeopardized. To call the de- 
li\erers of Palestine, therefore, the aggressors and 
to describe the gradual restoration of order in Pal* 
estine by the Arab States as a breach of the peace 
and violation of the Charter would, in the opinion 
of the Arab States, be a complete reversal of the 
true position. 

Repeating Arab charges that the Zionists had 
violated the previous truce and that they had bene* 
fitted by it at the expense of the Arabs, the Secre- 
tary-General of the Arab League informed the 
Security Council that the Arab States felt that a 
tenev>ed truce must be subject to conditions which 
would remedy the situation which obtained 
during the four-week truce. These conditions in- 
cluded the following that all Jewish immigration 
should be stopped during the truce and that Arab 
refugees be enabled to return home and that their 
lues and property be guaranteed; also that the du- 
ration of the truce should be limited with a view 
to making a Iasi effort to teach the peaceful 
solution desired. 

The telegram then stated that in view of the 
fact that (he Security Council persisted in consider- 
ing the continuation of hostilities in Palestine to 
be a breach of the peace and because it expressly 
threatened to apply sanaions to the Arab States if 
they refused to cease fixe, the Arab States had no 
other aUcmaiisc than to accept ilte Security Coun- 
cil's resolution of July 15. The cessation of hos- 
tilities, howcscf, would not bring true peace to 
that pan of tlie world, the Arab Scares declareA 

Finally the Arab States through the Scaetory- 
Gcncral of the Arab League protested against the 
fact that the Security Council's resolution had "rec- 
ognized the Zionist bands os a piovbional govern- 
ment" and asserted that suds recognition went be- 
yond the limits of neutrality which the Security 
Council should observe in regard to die conllia in 
Palestine. 

In accordance widi paragraph 3 of the resolu- 
tion of July 13, the Mediator informed the panics 
by a cablegram dated July 16 (S/907) that the 
ccasc-firc would take effect at 3 GALT., on 
July 18. In response, the Arab States and the Pro- 
visional Gotetnment of Israel informed the Medi- 
ator that they had issued the rcx^uisite cease-fire or- 
den to Uicir forces (S/907). 

The Syrian proposal, to request the International 
Coott of Justice to give an advisory opinion le- 
garJing the post-Mandate status of Palestine (S/- 
b91),** v,ai considered further by the Security 


Council at its 339th and 340th meetiags oa Jdy 
27, 1948. 

The representative of Syria declared dm trhi 
there were undoubtedly political aspects to da 
Palestine question there was an even more fiaii- 
mental legal issue regarding the exaa stana ol 
Palestine in international law. 'The Court iasj 
could refuse to consider the request for an jdslsxj 
opinion if it agreed with those who thought dx 
Palestine problem was first and foremost A 
cal issue. Referring the question to the Coit, 
moreover, need not at all delay the concUiSto-T ef- 
forts of the United Nations ifediaror. M 
now stood the Arabs felt that the United l^uioas 
had passed an illegal resolution on the patudof of 
Palesime and they were defending what they re- 
garded as an eminently just cause. But if, the rep- 
resentative of Syria concluded, the loterh^ti^ 
Court of Justice should, contrary to expeCt^t"^ 
hold that the Arabs were wrong, then, nc’ <^0^^ 
"all the opposing and coniliaing panic# 
submit and yield to that resolution". 

The representative of (Colombia proposed w ^ 
a new paragraph to the Syrian proposal to “fi ci* 
fea that the request for an advisory oplnuW 
the 0>urt should be made provided it 
''delay or impair the normal process of 
tion". With such a formula, he observed, tb« 
decision to approach the Court and the ti^S “ 
that decision could, if desired, be delegated wu-t 
Mediator himself. , 

The Syrian representative accepted the Cu-oo* 
bian amendment, and the amended draft 
tion was supported by the representatives o • 
gentina. United Kingdom, China and 

Opposition to the proposal was expressed Df ^ 
representatives of Canada, the United ‘‘j' 

U.S.S.R. and Israel. Tlie representatives of 
and the United States felt that the draft rc*^ 
could not but hinder and delay the 
diation, thus serving no useful purpose. 
resentative of the U.S.S.R. saw in the P[ 
posal a "belated and ill-masked attempt 
back the clock” on Palestine. 

“nic representative of Israel held tlut 
tion of the existence of a State of Israel 
question of law but rather of fact; besides, 
cJ, the question of staicliood was irrelevant j^j- 
issue of aggression, since the Qvancr did n*?* 
fy that an act of internatioiul aggression, 
stituic aggression, need be dircaeJ against * 
Recalling thar Syria had oppos^ an 
the International Court of Justice in live 

“For text of ilte pn poixl. *cc p. -ll?. 
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mvolving the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Indonesia 
and the treatment of Indians in South ‘Africa, and 
further that all Arab States had withheld their sup- 
port from the Assembl 7 resolution of Kovember 
14, 1947 , recommending more frequent recourse 
in general to the Court, the representative of Israel 
stated that the proposal to refer the Palestine ques- 
tion to the Court took on the aspect of a political 
manoeuvre which must inevitably further becloud 
the whole problem. 

The Syrian resolution as amended by the repre- 
sentative of Colombia was then put to a vote. It 
failed of adoption, receiving 6 votes in favor, 1 
against ( Ukrainian S S JL ) , and 4 abstentions Can- 
ada, France, U.S.S.R., United States). 

q. Questions of Truce Violations 
Dispersed throughout the Council’s considera- 
tion of the Palestine question were discussions aris- 
ing out of truce violations reported by the Medi- 
ator and allegations of such violations by the two 
parties concerned. 

In a dispatch to the Council (S/955) on Au- 
gust 7, the Mediator reported that he had instruct- 
ed his Observers to be guided by a number of con- 
siderations, the most important of which was that 
no party might unilaterally put an end to the truce, 
or take retaliatory measures for alleged or real local 
breaches of the truce, the Security Council alone 
being competent to decide what measures should 
be t^en against truce violators. Should one party 
find itself under unprovoked attack, it should limit 
its self-defence to operations necessary to lepulse 
such attack, pending action by the Observers. 
Whatever the result of operations undertaken in 
self-defence, the status quo ante must be restored. 

The Mediator also reported that the siniatioo in 
Jerusalem was "particularly tense”, with sniping 
continuing. He stated that he had urged both 
parties to begin negotiations aimed at demilitariz- 
ing Jemsalera, under the auspices of United Na- 
tions representatives. Such negotiations would soon 
start. 

In a subsequent communication (S/961) dated 
August 12, the Mediator informed rhe Council that 
he had requested both Arab and Jewish command- 
ers in Jerusalem to issue the following order:' 

"Firing of any kind even in answer to fitit^ by the 
other party shall be forbidden as from Friday, 13 August, 
at 4:00 A.M. Arab time ( 6 A.ht Jewish time).” 

The Arabs bad accepted this request, and the 
Mediator expected a Jewish answer the following 
day (August 13)- The Mediator added: 

“Should the request not be complied with by one pany 


after it has been accepted, responsibilities will be easier 
m assess. It results from impartial reports that the Jews 
have generally speaking though not on all occasions been 
the more aggressive party since the renewal of the truce. 
Reports received from United Nations observers con- 
cerning last night's [August 11/12] firing support this 
appreciation, since firing began from the Jewish side." 

As regards the water supply of Jerusalem, the 
Mediator, in the same report, declared that repairs 
to the Latrun water pumping station, then “in 
United Nations hands", were to start at once and 
were expected to be completed in two days. 

The Mediator declared that he had informed the 
Provisional Government of Israel of his decision 
that the Arab inhabitants of the villages of Ajanjul 
and Buweiriya must be permitted to return to their 
homes unarmed, following the immediate evacua- 
tion of both places, which, investigation had 
shown, had been occupied by Jewish forces follow- 
ing the ommencement of the second truce. He 
expected strongly that the Provisional Government 
of Israel would accept this decision. 

Shortly afterwards, i.e., on the same date of Au- 
gust 12, the Mediator cabled (S/963) that the 
Latrun pumping station had been completely de- 
stroyed during the night of August 11712, by Arab 
irregulars, according to first reports. Pending an 
investigation now in progress, he had authorized 
the Provisional Government of Israel to postpone 
compliance with his decision regarding the Israeli 
evacuation of Ajanjul and Buweiriya villages in the 
Latrun seaor. 

The Council was also notified of the wrecking 
of the Latrun pumping station in a cablegram, dat- 
ed August 12, by Moshe Shertok, Israeli Foreign 
Minister. 

The subject matters dealt with in these commu- 
nications were discussed by the Council at its 
349th meeting on August 13. Eventually the Coun- 
cil decided, by a vote of 8 to 1, with 2 abstentions, 
to authorize the President to dispatch a message to 
the Mediator informing him that the Security 
Council had taken note of the telegram of August 
12, concerning the destruction of the water pump- 
ing station at Latrun, and asking him to make all 
efforts and take steps to ensure water supply to the 
population of Jerusalem.*® 

The negative vote was cast by the representative 
of Syria, who explained that he disagreed with the 
practice of singling out from the Mediator’s com- 
munications the one topic of the Jerusalem water 
supply, rather than offer the Council’s comments 
on all the important matters raised in the Medi- 

“Cbocernins the question of the Jerusalem water sup- 
ply, see also p. 309. 
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atoi’s dispatches, as, for example, the dcmilitariza- 
tion of Jerusalem. The representatives of China 
and Argentina abstained, the former explaining 
that he regarded the dispatch of the message to the 
Mediator as superfluous. 

The question of the truce, as such, was broached 
at the 352nd meeting on August 18, by the repre- 
sentative of the United States. Noting rumors that 
one or the other of the two parties to tlie Palestine 
dispute was considering an abrogation of the truce, 
he stated that, in the view of his Government, the 
truce could be terminated only by the Security 
Council and not by one of the states or a group of 
the states concerned. He was nor aware, the United 
States representative continued, of any circum- 
stances whiclt would incline the Security Council to 
revoke or modify its resolution of July 15 unless 
it should be necessary to order measures under 
Chapter VII against any parry wliicli repudiated 
the truce and resorted to war. 

He also emphasized that both parties were un- 
der obligation to co-operate with the Mediator re- 
garding the dcmilitarizacion of Jerusalem. Finally, 
he stated his belief diac the Security Council would 
also wish to remind all governments in the world 
that they were called upon by the resolution of 
July 15, which included a reference to the resolu- 
tion of May 29, to co-operate in preventing 
breaches of the truce which might occur through 
shipments of war material to Palestine. 

The representative of Canada said the Council 
could not let pass unnoticed a' statement released 
to the press by the representative of Israel as com- 
ing from the Israeli Foreign Minister on August 
15 wliida tonvainei tYie suggestion that the truce 
in Palestine might not be continued. In this con- 
nection the Canadian representative associated him- 
self with the remarks of the representative of the 
United States, as did also the representative of 
Belgium. 

Commenting upon these statements, the repre- 
sentative of Israel declared, inter alia, that the Pro- 
visional Government of Israel liad advocated the 
early replacement of the truce by peace negotia- 
tions. So long as the truce was in force, however, 
the Provisional Government of Israel would ob- 
serve it m strict accordance with the lesolmion of 
July 15. At the same time, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel would urge^ the Council to in- 
vestigate the merit of fixing an early time limit, at 
the end of which the whole situation of the truce 
might be reconsidered. Before the expiration of 
this time limit every influence should be brought to 
bear upon the parties concerned to open direct and 
peaceful negotiations. His Governmenr, the repre- 


sentative of Israel said, was most anxious and wilt 
ing to begin peace negotiations at any tinit 
At the 354th meeting on August 19, the Council 
examined a cable dated August 18 from thcMsi- 
atof (S/977), which aSiXed, inter alia, that Pot only 
had firing practically never ceased in Jerusaleai, but 
the situation there was gradually getting out of 
hand. Under prevailing conditions it was difScult 
CO assess responsibilities because both parties bad 
conic deliberately to ignore the authority of cbe 
United Nations. Further deterioration of the situ- 
ation m Jerusalem might lead to a general resuBp-' 
tion of hostilities. The Mediator therefore request- 
ed tlut the Security Council take prompt eetioa 
with a view to giving ciTcct to its resolution of 
July 15. Should the action of the Security Council 
take the form of warning, he suggested that i: 
should clearly be pointed out to the partied 
(I) ifut responsibility would be assessed abetter 
violations were due to members of opposing armies ci 
to dissident tlemcnu ot siregulais; 

(2> that each party had a duty to bring to justice id 
own distidcot elemeou and irregulars when ibey vio- 
lated the truce; 

( 3 ) that reprisals and rcuhatioos were not 
(-1) that no patty would be allowed to giii* “T 
violation of truce. 

In connection with this cable from the 
the representatives of Canada, France, the 
Kingdom and the United States jointly 
a draft resolution (S/981) embodying tb* 
ator’s suggestions. The resolution read: 

"The Stisnity Couatil, 

"Taiiag into account communications from tb® 
tor concerning the situation in Jerusalem, 

"Direcit the attention of the eovernments and 
lies concerned to the Resolution of the Security 
of 15 July 1948, and ..j 

"DecUes pursuant to its Resolution of 15 J^' ' 

and so informs the governments and authorities con 
cerned, that: c 

~(a) Each patty is responsible for the 
both regular and irregular forces operating v>n er 
authority or in territory under its control; 

“(b) Each party has the obligation to use *r ® [j. 
at its disposal to prevent aaion violating the 
individuals or groups who are subject to its 
or who are in territory under its control; . 

"(c) Each parry has the obligation to 
speedy trial and in case of conviction to pun‘5 
any and all persons within their jurisdiction * ° 
involved in a breach of the Tjticc; ^ 

"(d) No party is permitted to violate the 
the ground that it is undertaking reprisals of 
tioos against the other patty; . , ^ 

"(e) No party is entitled to gain military P 
litical advantage through violation of the Tru^ 

Referring to sub-paragraph (d) of tb® 1°*^ 
draft resolution, the representative of Israel sjat ^ 
his belief that if this provision was to 
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preted as not being in conflict with an earlier rul- 
ing of the Mediator, i.e., that a party finding itself 
under unprovoked attack should limit its self-de- 
fence to operations necessary to repulse such attack 
pending action by United Nations Observers, he 
shared the belief of the sponsors of the proposal 
that the substance of the joint draft resolution was 
not controversial In passing he welcomed the shift 
of the Mediator’s opinion regarding the responsi- 
bility for the hostilities in Jerusalem, noting that 
whereas the Mediator had previously (see above) 
inclined to the view that the Jews had proved to be 
more aggressive, he now held both parties equally 
responsible. 

The representative of the United States con- 
firmed the correctness of the Israeli representative's 
understanding of the sub-paragraph (d) of the 
draft resolution. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R, stated 
that he could not see much point in adopting the 
draft resolution. *1116 Mediator's cable, he declared, 
showed the failure of that United Nations official 
The present draft resolution would not change 
matters greatly. 

The representative of the U.S.SJI., indicating 
similar skepticism, declared that he could accept 
the resolution through sub-paragraph (b), but 
could not support sub-paragraphs (d) and (e), 
which were needlessly repetitious of earlier resolu- 
tions, while sub-paragraph (c) might be thought 
to be in conflict with the "domestic jurisdiction" 
clause of the Charter (Article 2, paragraph 7). 

The representative of Egypt held that the'draft 
resolution erred lAostly by omission inasmuch as 
the Zionists had received huge amounts of arma- 
ments and other military assets, in violation of the 
truce; yet the ban on such contraband material was 
not singled out for emphasis in the proposal; also 
It contained nothing about Arab refugees, despite 
the urgency of their plight. 

Upon being submitted to the vote, the draft 
resolution up to and including sub-paragraph (b) 
was adopted by^a vote of 10 to 0, with 1 abstention 
(Syria). Sub-paragraphs (c) and (c) were ap- 
proved by separate but identical votes of 8 to 0, 
with 3 abstentions (Syria, Ukrainian S.S,R,, 
U.SS.R.), while sub-paragraph (d) was approved 
by a vote of 7 to 0, with 4 abstentions (Colombia, 
Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R-, U.S.SJI,). The draft reso- 
lution as a whole was declared approved, without 
being submitted to a vote as such. 

The representative of Syria declared that be had 
abstained from voting because he had opposed the 
resolution of July 15, to which the present resolu- 
tion referred, and also because it made no mention 


of refugees nor of the demilitarization of Jerusa- 
lem, although the Mediator had indicated the im- 
pormnce of those two points, which the Syrian rep- 
resentative himself considered to be essential to the 
preservation of the truce and to any final peaceful 
adjustment of the future situation in Palestine. 

Following the adoption of the resolution, the 
representative of China, referring to a communica- 
tion from the Mediator (S/979) dated August 19, 
dealing with the demilitarization of Jerusalem, ask- 
ed whether the Council was content to accept with- 
out comment the statement of the Mediator that he 
entertained serious doubts whether demilitarization 
could be obtained in the near future. 

The Mediator’s doubts were due to his belief 
that the difficulties of reaching agreement on the 
demilitarization resulted more from political rea- 
sons relating to the future status of Jerusalem than 
from mere military considerations regarding the 
present conflict. 

The representative of China suggested that the 
Council might wish to request the Mediator to re- 
double bis eflorts to bring about the demilitariza- 
tion of Jerusalem in spite of all the difficulties. He 
was supported by the representative of France, and 
thete was no opposition to the Chinese suggestion. 

The Council resolved not to meet again, except 
in an emergency, until its members reconvened in 
Paris, in September. 

A further meeting— the 356th — was, however, 
convened on August 30 by the President to consid- 
er a communication (S/985) from the Foreign 
Minister of the Provisional Government of Israel, 
requesting an interpretation of sub-paragraphs (d) 
and (e) of the resolution adopted on August 19 
(see above).^® After an exchange of views, the 
Council failed to adopt the agenda, only two mem , 
bers (U.S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R.) voting in favor, 
the remaining nine members abstaining on the 
ground that the agenda did not warrant emergency 
consideration. Before the meeting was adjourned, 
the Council was informed that two French observ- 
ers in Palestine — Captain Jennel of the French Air 
Force and Lieutenant-Colonel Queru of the French 
Army — ^had been killed at Gaza (Palestine) on 
August 28. The Council expressed its sympathy 
and condolences to the families of the two officers 
and CO the French Government. 

r. Question of Refugees 

At the 343rd meeting of the Security Council on 
August 2, 1948, the representative of the United 

“The CouQCil convened at this meeting also to consider 
a communication (S/987) from the United Nations 
Commissioa foe India and Pakistan, requesting the 
appointment of military observers in Kashmir. 
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Kingdom stated that his Government felt strongly 
tlut there were two aspects of the Palestine prob* 
lem that directly affected the chances of finding a 
solution for it: the fate of the large number of dis- 
placed persons in Europe for whom no home had 
yet been found; and the existence of a large body 
of Arab refugees in Palestine itself and in adjacent 
countries. 

While there remained in European displaced 
persons camps some 200»000 Jews, the number of 
Arab refugees was estimated to be at least. 250,- 
000, with other estimates ranging as high as 550,- 
000. Of the Arab refugees about four fifths had 
sought shelter m Transjordan, Lebanon, Syria and 
Iraq, the remainder In Arab-held parts of Palestine. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
hoped the Security Council would impress upon 
the Mediator the gravity and importance of the 
Arab refugee problem. Although the Mediator was 
aware of the matter and had begun to give it his 
consideration, it might strengthen his hand if the 
Council were to lay special emphasis upon in 

The question of short-term relief for the Arab 
refugees, the tepcesentative of the United King- 
dom considered, was particularly urgent As a first 
step, he therefore suggested that the Council ask 
the International Red Cross to send a small party 
at once to Palestine and the neighboring Arab 
States to examine the scope of the problem and 
formulate recommendations. Should these recom- 
mendations, as might be anticipated, include a re- 
quest for additional relief funds, the United King- 
dom would be willing to provide its due share, on 
the assumption that other countries would al» 
make appropriate contributions. In faa, the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom would be ready 
to advance up to £ 100,000 immediately in order 
to enable the investigation to start without delay 
or to provide lugemly needed tents and medied 
supplies. 

The President thought the Council would wish 
to obtain information from the Mediator in con- 
neaion with the questions raised by the represent- 
ative of the United Kingdom, ^ding diat he 
deemed It appropriate to transmit the text of the 
latter’s statement to the Mediator. It might then 
prove possible for the Mediator to solve the ques- 
tion with the participation of Istadi and Arab 
authorities, obviating the need for further Council 
consideration. 

The United Kingdom representative indicated 
that this suggestion was acceptable to him, but 
hoped that in forwarding his own statement tt> the 
Mediator, the Council might wish to endorse what 


he had said about the grave imponance of tfct 
question of Arab refugees. 

The representative of Syria agreed that the prob- 
lem of Arab refugees stood in ”\ery iwimateoa- 
nection and relation with the peace and seoitity a 
Palestine". The majoriry of the refugees, be stirel, 
had been expelled from their homes before Mij 
15, 5.C., before the termination of the Mandate aad 
before the Arab States had "interfered miiitaidji in 
Palestine”. Indeed the Arab States had etptesslj 
stated that one of the reasons for their interfereace 
had been their desire to bring about the repatrianon 
of those refugees. He agreed with the suggestioa oi 
the President to call the Mediator's attention to tk 
statement and suggestions made by the tepreseoa- 
tivc of the United Kingdom. 

The representative of the Ukrainian 5.SJI, while 
agreeing to the President's suggestion, funbet sag- 
gested that requests for infortnaiioo, both as regards 
Arab and Jewish displaced persons, including Je«s 
in camps on the island of Cyprus, be addressed to 
the governments and authorities coocerned. 

Tlie representative of Israel stated that he in- 
tended to raise the question of the Cyprus inteniess 
before the Council As for the Arab refugees, he 
said the matter was being discussed between tk 
Mediator and the Provisional Government of End. 
The latter bad already explained why, in itsviWj* 
full settlement of that problem was not feasible dur* 
ing the truce when a renewal of hostilities fflgbt 
still be expected. 

The representative of France said he had no ob- 
jection to the course suggested by the Presw® 
Mid the representative of the Ukraioiaa SiJl «« 
considered, however, that in communiaung 
the hfediacor about the United Kingdom statemti^ 
the impression should not be created that be 
be expected to deal with the question of xe/ugs^ 
as a matter of priority. The question was paij 
parcel of the whole settlement which the Mednioi 
was supposed to seek. , 

The representative of E^pt recalled 
Mediator in reply to a question had stated on J f 
14 in the Security Council that. In bis opim^ 
"there should not be any conditions whatsoev^ of 
the Arab refugees to return to their homes, if f ^ 
wish to do so”. Apparently this view was beiag 
diallenged by the "Zionist spokesman” and ^ 

resentative of France, who had refened to me 
refugee problem as being related to 
of the Palestine truce. The representative of IS'P 
held that.ihe Mediator had been right on this 
and that there could be no question of 
any conditions to the return of the Arab 
who had been driven from their homes. 
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The Egyptian representative also referred to the 
"driving away from the table of the Security Coun- 
cil the representative of the Arabs of Palestine” 
This, he held, was no mere point of procedure, but 
one of substance: to justify the continued practice^^ 
which had led to the absence of the representative 
of the Arab Higher Committee on the grounds that 
it had become "established” appeared to be unten- 
able. The representative of Egypt regarded this 
question as still open, saying he would welcome an 
opportunity of discussing it. 

The President denied that the representative of 
the Arab Higher C ommi ttee had ever been driven 
from the Council table; on the contrary, be had 
been, and was being, invited to attend every meet- 
ing on the Palestine question, and if he chose not 
to do so, the fault was not the Council's. 

At the conclusion of the 343rd meeting the Pres- 
ident, summing up the questions which had been 
raised, stated that "information should be requested 
from the Governments and authorities concerned 
and of the Mediator regarding all four items which 
were raised today; these being^the displaced per- 
sons of Jewish nationality in Europe, Arab refugees, 
and the matter of the Jews detained by the United 
Kingdom authorities in a camp in Cyprus". 

Replies to letters sent by the Acting Secretary- 
General on August 3> 194s, requesting information 
regarding (») Jewish displaced persons in Europe, 
(/V) Arab displaced persons in Palestine and ad- 
jacent countries, {Hi) assistance to such Arab dis- 
placed persons and (iv) the Cyprus internees, were 
received from the United Nations Mediator 
(S/V48, Sf964), the Arab Higher Committee 
(S/957) and the Provisional Government of Israel 
(S/946, S/949, S/965). The Council also received 
a communication (S/962) from the representative 
of the United Kingdom stating that his Govern- 
ment had notified the Mediator of its readiness to 
provide for the relief of Arab refugees tentage and 
medical supplies from British military stocks in the 
Middle East up to £100,000. 

The positions of those who replied to the four 
questions may be summed up brieOy as follows: 

(1) Jewish Dispheed Persons. 

In the opinion of the Arab Higher Committee 
the problem of the refugees in Europe had no rela- 
tion to the Palestine problem. 

In the opinion of the Provisional Government of 
Israel, Jewish refugees in Europe, estimated to 
number 250,000, should be permitted to immigraie 
into Palestine. 

The Mediator did not comment upon the ques- 
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tion of Jewish displaced persons in Europe in his 
reply to the Security Council. 

(«) and {Hi) Arab Displaced Persons and As- 
sistance to Them. 

According to the Arab Higher Committee, some 

550.000 Palestinian Arabs had been forced to leave 
their homes as a result of Jewish attacks. About 

300.000 Arabs from Palestine had sought refuge in 
neighboring Arab countries; the remaining 250,000 
were still living in Palestine. The great majority of 
these refugees were penniless and not in a position 
to earn their Evelihood. 

According to the Provisional Government of 
Israel, the number of Arab refugees was about 
300,000. Most of these, it was stated, had left Pales- 
tine during recent months in the wake of the war 
launched against Israel by neighboring Arab States, 
partly in obedience to direct orders by local Arab 
military oimmanders, and partly as a result of the 
panic campaign spread among Palestinian Arabs 
by the leaders of the invading Arab States. Before 
a peace settlement was reached, Israel would be un- 
able to readmit Arab refugees apart from excep- 
tional cases on compassionate grounds, as their 
return would create a most acute security and eco- 
nomic problem- The refugee question could come 
up for a permanent constructive solution only as 
part of the general peace settlement and with due 
regard to Jewish counter-claims for the destruction 
of life and property caused by Arab aggression as 
well as to the position of Jewish communities in 
Arab countries and other relevant considerations. 

The United Nations Mediator e:g>ressed the 
view that the right of the refugees to return to their 
homes at the earliest practicable date should be 
affirmed. At the same time he stated that he was 
taking active steps to give prompt aid to “the refu- 
gee viaims of this conflict”, and would call upon 
all appropriate international organizations and 
agencies for assistance. 

{iv) The Cyprus Internees. 

The Arab Higher Committee stated that the 
refugees in Cyprus' were illegal Jewish immigrants 
who had tried to land in Palestine during the period 
of the Mandate. They should be returned to their 
ojuiury of origin or place of embarkation. More- 
over, during the past year all women and children 
previously held in Cyprus had been admitted to 
Palestine. Those who remained were able-bodied 

"I.*., the designatioo "representative of the State of 
Israel" which h^ been used for the first time bv the 
Presideat of the Security Council in July rather than the 
previottsly-eraployed ‘‘represenutive of the Jewish 
A^oqr”'. (S«p. 433.) 
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young men who were purposely picked from mili- 
tarily trained groups. It would be a ■violation of tbe 
letter and spirit of the Security Council’s truce reso- 
lution to ^ow them to proceed to Palestine in 
order to irvcrease Jewish manpower and fightuig 
personnel. 

According to the Provisional Government of 
Israel, the refusal to permit the 7,500 men between 
the ages of 18 and 45 years held in Cyprus ro pro- 
ceed to Palestine was contrary to the terms of the 
Security Council’s resolution of May 29, which 
allowed men of military age to enter the country 
provided that they were not conscripted nor trained 
for military service. The Mediator had not re- 
quested detention of these refugees as essential for 
the maintenance of the tnice. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel therefore protested against this 
’’lawless procedure” and breach of the truce agree- 
ment. 

The Mediator expressed the opinion that the 
admission to Palestine of Jewish refugees detained 
in Cyprus must be governed by general tvdes in 
force concerning the observation of the tmee, par- 
ticularly regarding non-admission of fighting per- 
sonnel and conditions for the admission of roen of 
military age. 

At the 349th meeting of tlie Security Council on 
August 13, the representative of Egypt and Syria 
supported the views contained in the reply of the 
Arab Higher Committee, and urged the Council to 
devote greater and more urgent attention to these 
matters. The representative of Israel elaborated 
upon the views expressed in the reply of the Pro- 
visional Government with regard to Cyprus- He 
challenged the statement by the representative of 
the United Kingdom that British policy concerning 
Cyprus was entirely consonant with the relevant 
terms of the successive truce resolutions of the 
Council. 

The question of the Arab refugees was again dis- 
cussed in the course of the Council’s 352nd meeting 
on August 18. The representative of the U.S.S.R. 
declared that the responsibility for the plight of the 
Arab refugees must be shared in varying degrees 
by the United Kingdom, the United States and the 
Arab States, because of their overt or covert at- 
tempts to undermine the General Assembly’s pant- 
tion resolution of November 29, 1947. The refugee 
problem, he considered, could only be solved by 
implementing this resolution. 

The representative of Egypt expressed the hope 
that the Security Council would do something about 
the refugee problem very soon so as nor to tiUow 
the seeds of trouble to take root and grow". 

Tlie representative of Belgium considered that 


the Security Council would fail in its duty if Itii 
not try to settle this question in the very no: 
future. 

In the course of the 354ch meeting on August 19, 
the Security Council agreed to a suggestba cf ds 
representative of the United Kingdom tliat ds 
records of the Council’s discussion on the dhpliad 
persons aspect of the Palestine problem be trans- 
mitted at once to the Economic and Social Counoi 
and the International Refugee Organizatioa The 
United Kingdom representative stated that hs 
Government would shortly submit to the Council 
in writing certain details and figures showing wbt 
the United Kingdom had done to shoulder its share 
of the common burden. He urged the Council to 
take prompt action to furnish relief to both Arab 
and Jewish displaced persons lest the difficulties of 
the Council's task in Palestine be aggravated 

s. Abduction of Five British Nationals 

In a message dated July 14, 1948 (S/898), the 
Palestine Truce Commission informed the Seniri 7 
Council that the Aaing Afanager and four ocher 
members of the staff of the Jerusalem Electric Coi* 
poration, all of them British nationals, had been 
arrested on July 6 by members of the dissideoc 
IrguD Zvai Leumi who had posed as Jewish Aray 
personnel and that these five men bad been hel3 
ever since, despite protests by the Chairman of tho 
Truce Commissioa 

The Irgun Zvai Leumi was said to be coUeaias 
evidence of spying against the five British metnhw 
of the Jerusalem Electric Corporation, while Jewish 
authorities were reported to be negotiating to hast 
them handed over to the government at Tel Aviv. 

If the Jews would not release the five staff 
bees within, a reasonable time, then the Commhsioa 
would, it had iifformed the jews, ask the Security 
Council ro take such action as it deemed tppto- 
priate. 

(In May 1948 the members of the Truce 
mission had agreed to afford the protection of 
respective flags to the Jerusalem Electric Corpoii 
(ion's local power scatioiL The five officials 
said to have been arrested on the premises of tW 
power station, thus involving the question o 
United Nations authority.) 

In a subsequent message (S/905), dated J y 
16, the Truce Commission informed the Scewuy 
Council that no sacisfaaoty reply had been receive 
from the Jews and the Commission therefore vras 
now banding the problem over to the Securi7 
Council for appropriate aaion. , 

In a further communication (S/915, p- 3( 
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the Chairinan of the Truce Commission, under date 
of July 17, informed the Council that the five ab- 
ducted men had been turned o>er to the Com- 
mandant of the Jewish forces at Jerusalem the 
previous day, presumably to be taken immediately 
to Tel Aviv for trial by a military court. 

The question of the abduction of the five British 
nationals was raised at the 340th meeting of the 
Security Council, on July 27, by the representative 
of the United Kingdom. He declared that his Gov- 
ernment regarded tlie incident as being of urgent 
importance and one which constituted an affront to 
the prestige of the Truce Commission, and, through 
it, of the United Nations. Among the issues raised 
by the matter, he said, was the quesdon of whether 
the Jewish authorities in Tel Aviv claimed to exer- 
cise, or did in fact exercise, any control at all over 
organizauons such as the Irgun Zvai LeumL If so, 
then the Council would surely be entitled to ask 
the Jewish representative whether his authorities 
could give any promise that the security of individ- 
uals of whatever nationality, and the InviobbUity 
of premises protected by the special authority of 
the United Nations, would be respected in the 
future. He also wished to know if the Jewish au- 
thorities IQ Tel Aviv had authorized the abduatons, 
before or after they occurred, and whether they 
were now condoning them in any way. 

The representative of the United Kingdom then 
presented a draft resolution (S/923) which read as 
follows: 

"The Seturity Council, 

"Having consfJercd the messages sent b? the Palestine 
Truce Commission on 14, 13 and 17 Jul? on the subiect 
of the five emplo>ces of the Jerusalem Bcctric Corpora- 
tion abducted by the Irgun Zvai beumi, 

"Supports the demand of the Truce Commission for 
the release of the hve men and calls for their suitendet 
to the Truce Commission in Jerusalem." 

The tepresencatite of Israel stated that the main 
concern of the Provisional Government of Israel 
following the taking into custody of the five men 
"by certain forces in Jerusalem", had been to briog 
these men under "authorized control". The sole 
point at issue, it appeared to him, was whether 
jurisdiction to ia\cstigatc the conduct of the five 
detained men belonged to the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Israel or to the Truce Oimmission. He 
doubted that the Security Council could, at this 
stage, pronounce itself on tliis conflict of juris- 
diction. 

While the Provisional Government of Israel had 
not been in any way associated with the arrest of 
the five men, nevertheless, once they had come 
within its custody and jutisdiaion, it appeared that 
the charges against them could not be entirely and 


immediately ignored, and constituted a prittia facie 
raw for further investigation. 

As to the Truce Commission, the Provisional 
Government of Israel was of the opinion that it 
had no judicial rights or functions in any part of 
Palestinian territory, that it could not confer Im- 
munity on anybody not in its direct employe and 
that it was not competent to exercise functions of 
custody or investigation. 

The wisest course under the circumstances would 
be, the represenrative of Israel stated, to allow the 
judidal processes now under way to take their 
course, the more so since they were proceeding in 
public In this connection he informed the Council 
that when the five men had appeared before a civil 
court in Tel Aviv on July 27, the court had ruled 
that unless mote specific charges could be adduced 
within a brief period of time, the case of the prose- 
cution would be deemed insufficient and the men 
would be released forthwith. 

The represenrative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. held 
that the matter was one within the domestic juris- 
diction of Israel and was therefore not within the 
Council’s competence. 

'The representative of the United States, noting 
that the s^ety of the five men now seemed assured, 
since they were in the custody of the Provisional 
Government of Israel and could rely on fair Judicial 
processes, stated that the Security Council might 
feel that it was not necessary to adopt the resolution 
suggested by the represenrative of the United King- 
dom either for the purpose of assuring the safety 
of these individuals or for the purposes of main- 
taining the authority and prestige of the Truce 
Commission. 

The representative of Syria expressed his full 
support of the United Kingdom draft resolution, 
which he considered very moderate and which, he 
stated, he had never thought would meet with any 
opposition from any Council member. A similar 
view was expressed by the representative of Bel- 
gium. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., sharing the 
views of the representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
held that the matter was outside the Council’s com- 
petence, being entirely within the domestic juris- 
diaion of the State of IsraeL Therefore, he said, he 
could not support the United Kingdom proposal. 

The representative of France, declaring that he 
was not in a position to vote on the United King- 
dom draft resolution, asked that a decision thereon 
be postponed. He stated that the matter offered 
some grave difficulties from a legal point of view, 
one of these being that it did not seem to be the 
role of the Truce Commission to grant protection 
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to British subjects any moce than, for ioscance, to 
Frendi subjects, or Ukrainian subjects or any other 
citizens. 

The representative of the United Kingdom de- 
clared that he had no objection to a postponement 
of a vote on his proposal, as suggested by the rep- 
resentative of France. 

At the 343rd meeting of the Gjuncil on August 
2, two communications bearing on the question 
were read. The first (S/936/Corf.l) rvas a letter 
from the representative of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Israel, stating that the law governing the 
trial of the five men was that in force during the 
British Mandate, since no new enactments had 
been made “relevant to this branch of legislation" 
and enumerating in detail the measures whidi the 
courts of Israel were applying. 

The letter also stat^ that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel regarded this case as being sub 
judtee, and accordingly considered that it would be 
contrary to legal principle to comment on the 
merits of the case itself. 

The second communication (S/9J7) likewise 
from the represeocacive of (lie Provisional Govern- 
ment of Israel, informed the Council that, contrary 
to what had been stated in the previous discussion, 
it had now been established that the five men had 
not been taken from the power station of the Jeru- 
salem Electric Corpotation itself, ie., from the 
building under the protection of the Truce Com- 
mission, but from their nearby private dw'elHngs. 
This, the representative of Israel declared, made it 
dear that no issue affecting the status of the Truce 
Commission or of United Nations premises arose 
at all 

Both the reptesenuthes of the United Kingdom 
and of the Provisional Government of Israel dc- 
dared that they had no further information on the 
question of the five British nationals, and the Coun- 
cil decided to defer consideration until a later date, 
after the representative of the United Kingdom, in 
reply to a question asked by the Feesident and aris- 
ing out of a statement by the Ukrainian representa- 
tive that the latter would like to see the question 
dropped from the agenda, declared that he w'as not 
prepared to withdraw either his draft resolution or 
the matter to which it referred. 

f. Tributes to Count Bernadotte and 
CoioNEL Serot 

On September 17, 1948, the United Nations 
Mediator in Palestine, Count Folke Beroadott^ and 
United Nations Observer Colonel Andre Seiot 
(France) were assassinated in a part of the City of 
Jerusalem which was under Jewish controL 


The following day, at the 358th meeting cl it 
Security Council, the President stated that held: 
sure that the Council as a whole would wisli to 
express its horror at this senseless and disastaw 
crime. He added that it was a tragedy for the aadl 
as a whole that death had cut short ^e v.oA wKdi 
Count Bernadotte had so devotedly begun. The uA 
of the United Nations in Palestine, he contiaad, 
remained to be done, and there could be no qus- 
tlon of relinquishing it. It must rather be the Coca- 
oil's duty to redouble its efforts to bring peace ro 
that distracted and desecrated land and to budd oa 
the foundation which Count Bernadotte had al- 
ready laid. 

In the name of the Security Council, the Piesi- 
dent said, he would send a message of condoleace 
to Countess Bernadotte and members of thcCbuatJ 
family, os n ell as to the King and Govemisrot of 
Sweden. He also proposed to arrange, in coosula- 
tion with the Sccrctaiy-Gencral, for the proper iq>- 
tcsentation of the Scanty Council at the hJKtd 
of Count Bernadotte in Scockholnv 

The President also extended the sympathy of the 
Security Council in the loss of Colonel Serot to the 
Frendi representative and, through him, to Coload 
Seror’s family and to the French Government 

The President informed the Council that ^i4 
his approval the Seaetary-Gcneral had sent w 
telegrams (S/1003). The first of these etnpoa'e^ 
Ralph Bunche, of the Secretariat, to assume rail 
authority over the Palestine Mission until furtto 
notice. The second requested General Aage LbM' 
Strom, Chief of Staff of Truce Sopcr\'isioii, 
the fullest investigation of the circumstances of ^ 
shooting of • Count Bernadotte, and also to ob.e 
immediately all details in his possession and to con- 
tinue sending by urgent cable every addino^ 
detail as soon as received. The President 
proposed, and the Council agreed, that copio ^ 
these two telegrams be sent to the Chairman of t..e 
Security Council’s Truce Commission in Jerisalr®> 
together w'ith a request that he give his fullest co- 
operation to Mr. Bunche and to General lamdsuoni 

Hie Seaetary-General stated that the murder 
Qiunt Bernadotte and Colonel Serot could only 
interpreted as a direct act of attempted interi^^ 
with the effort of the United Nations to settle u-e 
Palestine question. Praising the work of 
the Secretary-General said their murder denian 
an answ’er to the question of what should be 
in future to protect those who sersed the Uni ^ 
Nations as its representatives in such opemtio^ ^ 
the one which it had been required to uodertate^ 
connection with Palestine. No steps most be 
untaken to prevent future recurrences of such nag 
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edies. Sentiments s imilar to those expressed by the 
President and Secretary-General were also voiced 
by all the members of the Council. 

The representative of Argentina proposed the 
following draft resolution (see S/P.V.358), which 
was unanimously adopted by the Security Coundl: 
"The Security Council, 

"Deeply shocked by the tragic death of the United 
Nations Mediator in Palestine, Gjunt FolLe Beroadotte, 
as the result of a cowardly act which appears to have been 
commined by a criminal group of terrorists in Jerusalem 
while the United Nations representative was fulfilling 
his peace-seeking mission in the Holy Land, 

"Resoltes 

"First, to request the Secretary-General to keep the flag 
of the United Nauons at half-mast for a period of three 
days; 

"Second, to authoriae the Secretary-General to meet 
from the working capital fund all expenses connected 
with the death and burial of the United Nations Media- 
tor, 

"Third, to be^represented at the interment by the Presi- 
dent or a person whom he may appoint for the occasion." 

Following the adoption of that resolution, the 
Security Council members, prior to adjourning the 
meeting, stood for a moment in silent tribute to the 
memory of Count Bernadotte. 

7 . The Czechoslovak Question 

a. Communication Dated March 12, 1948, 

FROM THE Representative of Chile 
By letter dated March 12, 1948 (S/694), the 
representative of Chile informed the Secretary- 
General that his Government bad noted that, on 
hfarch 10, 1948, Jan Papanek, permanent repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia, had sent a communica- 
tion to the Secretary-General Mr. Papanek bad 
alleged that the political independence of Czecho- 
slovakia had been violated by the threat of the use 
of force by the U.S.S.R., and that this situation 
endangered the maintenance of international peace 
and security and should be brought to the attention 
of the Security Council The Seaetary-General had 
decided that this letter could not be treated as a 
request from a Member Government. In accordance 
with Article 35, paragraph 1, the representative of 
Chile, therefore, requested the Sectecary-General to 
refer to the Security Council the question raised in 
Mr. Papanek’s letter. In the name of his Govern- 
ment, he requested that the Council should investi- 
gate the situation in accordance with Article 34. 

b. Inclusion of the Communication in 
the Agenda 

The Chilean communication dated March 12, 
1948 (S/694), was included in the provisional 


agenda for the 268th meeting on March 17, 1948. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R- protested cate- 
gorically against the inclusion in the agenda of the 
Security Council of the Chilean application. He de- 
clared that discussion of the application would con- 
stitute gross interference in the internal awaits of 
Czechoslovakia and be a violation of Article 2, 
paragraph 7, of the Charter of the United Nations. 
No one had any right, he stated, to interfere in the 
inremal affairs of other countries or to foist upon 
any people a particular conception of governmental 
organization. The Chilean statement, he charged, 
was an attempt at precisely this type of interfer- 
ence; it contained not a single fact and was com- 
pletely unfounded. It merely repeated the ridiculous 
assertions of those American newspapers which 
had made it their business to spread slanderous in- 
ventions about the U.S.S.R- and the other coimtries 
of Eastern Europe, including Czechoslovakia, and 
the impotent and senseless utterings of the former 
representative of Czechoslovakia to the United Na- 
tions— -a traitor to his country and to his people — 
who bad been dismissed by the Czechoslovak Gov- 
errunent from his post. 

He rejeaed the allegation in the Chilean docu- 
ment of interference by the U.S.S.R. as a gross libel 
He stressed that the situation in Czechoslovakia 
was completely outside the scope of the Security 
Council’s powers, and any consideration of the 
question would be a gross violation of the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations safeguarding the 
sovereignty of states and would transform the 
United Nations into a centre of political intrigue 
and provocation directed against the U.S.S.R. and 
other nations of Eastern Europe. The discussion of 
the libelous Chilean application would bring not 
benefit but harm to the United Nations, since the 
split within the United Nations, which some states 
represented in the Security Council were seeking, 
would only bring grist to the mill of the war- 
mongers. They had already used the issue raised by 
Chile to aggravate still fu^er the campaign of lies 
and slander against the Soviet Union, to poison 
relations between states — and particularly between 
the Great Powers — still further, to deepen still 
more the mistrust and suspicion between the vari- 
ous states and aggravate the war fever which was, 
he stated, seriously affliaing certain circles in some 
countries, especially the United States. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Syria, Colombia, France, the United States and 
Belgium spoke in favor of including this item in 
the agendi It was pointed out that nobody had 
asked the United Nations to intervene in Czecho- 
slovakia in matters of domestic jurisdiction. On tbs 
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contrary, the Council was confronted with the very 
serious charge that the Soviet Union had intervened 
with the threat of use of force, in violation of 
Article 2, paragraph 4, of the Charter. The CovmcU 
had the duty to investigate such serious charges. 

By a vote of 9 to 2 (Ukrainian S.STL, U.S.S.R.) 
the Council decided to include the communication 
from the representative of Chile in the agenda. 

It was also decided by 9 votes to 2 to invite the 
representative of Chile to pamdpate in the Coun- 
cil’s discussioa 

c. General Discussion 

The Council opened consideration of the Czecho- 
slovak question at its 268th meeting on Mardi 17, 
and continued its discussioa at the 272nd, 273fd, 
276th and 278th meetings on March 22, 25 and 31 
and April 6. 

The representative of Chile stared that ptima 
facie the compkmt direaed against the U.S.S.R. 
by ifr. Papanek appeared well founded. 

He cited facts m corroboration of Mr. Papanek's 
charges, and concluded chat there was adequate 
material available to satisfy the condrdoas of 
Article 34 and justify an investigation. He recog- 
nized that a mission would probably not be received 
in Czechoslovakia but it would be possible, be 
stated, to conduct an investigation elsewhere in 
Europe or at Lake Success. He requested the Coun- 
cil to invite hCr. Papanek to make a scacemeoc 

The representaave of the Ukrainian S.S.R. ob- 
jected to inviting jMr. Papanek to make a scaremenc 
to the Security Council The Council should not 
heat or consider slanderous statements by un- 
attached private individuals, particularly by a per- 
son relieved of his post for treachery to his people. 

The Council, however, decided by 9 votes to 2 
(Ukrainian SS.R., U.SS.R.) to invite Mr. Papanek 
to take part in the discussioa 

ifr. Papanek referred to postwar events in 
Czechoslovakia which in his view demonstrated 
persistent Communist efforts to gain control over 
Czechoslovakia. The February coup, he stated, had 
become necessary from the Communist point of 
view because it was dear that the Communist party 
would suffer losses in the coming elections. He 
charged that the coup was directed from the 
U-S.SJL, which was guilty of indirect aggression 
and political infiltratioa In this connection, be 
described the circumstances anending the visit of 
the U.S.SII. Deputy Foreign hllnister Zorin to 
Prague, the roles played by President Beaes and 
Foreign Minister Masaryk and U.S.S R- troop move- 
ments on the border of Czechoslovakia. He con- 


cluded that, in the light of world-wide 
unbitions, the situation in Czechoslovakia vas i 
threat to international peace and security uuia 
Article 34, and that the Council should jiiake a 
iflvestigatioa 

The representative of the United Kingdoai sij 
tha^ in view of the grave charges and ccsiaier- 
charges, the Council had the duty to deteaniae da 
truth of the matter and should ask for proof ia 
support of the allegations that bad been milt The 
United Kingdom delegation did not preteal, is 
seated, that they possessed absolute proof. He dw 
cerrain conclusions, however, in the li^ of eri- 
deoce from other countries which had suoainbd 
to ruthless Communist minorities. Eveiyoae vu 
aware, be stared, that the Czechs had been possim- 
aie believers in parliamentary democracy. Wheo 
President Benes returned to Czechoslovakia ska 
the war he was the symbol of the free demooiq 
from which he drew his power. There was ettry 
evidence that he had the overwhelmingniajotfycf 
the nation in his support and Masatyk binsrif 
often boasted that there was no "iron catuia’ is 
Czechoslovakia. 

If the Czechoslovak people, therefor^ Iwd fredy 
accepted the change in government theie could be 
00 doubt, the representative of the United IGn|- 
dom considered, that their leaders, Benes aaa 
Masaryk, would have told the nation ^ 
change had been required and would ha^e aslw 
them to accept in Yet Masaryk bad given hb 
to prove to all the world that this change bad 
forced upon his nation and President Benes had so 
far made no declaration to his people or to ffe 
world. Meanwhile the propaganda of the neff 
Czeefaostovak Government tried to ^rsoade 
people that the Western Powers were the etasiia 
of Czechoslovakia. This was, the fepresentari ve M 
the United Kingdom concluded, the usual ffQ' 
nique of stirring up intetnarioaal hatred 
in other countries of Eastern Europe, and, anO'V 
all, m the Soviet Union itself. .. 

The representative of the Ukrainian ^ 
that the Czechoslovak question had been raised » 
divert attention from the political and ecoao^ 
interference of the United States and the 
Kingdom in the internal affairs of Czechml^”^ 
and from their interest in promoting a 
coup in that country as well as by the failiw 
those states to Include Czechoslovakia ia a 
bloc of Western European states. Soviet forces b" 
been evacuated from Czechoslovakia long ago, 
the people had been left in a>mplete freedom o 
dioose their form of government and decide «p^ 
their political, economic and social develop® 
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In conclusion he rejected the contention that 
Czechosbvakia was no longer a democracy simply 
because its political structure was not in accordance 
with United States standards of democracy. 

At the 273rd meeting on March 23, the repre- 
sentative of France said that it was well known that 
a minority had taken power in Czechoslovakia by 
force and manifestly against the will of the chief of 
state. It was clear, he considered, that, without the 
immediate proximity of the Soviet forces, a minor- 
ity coup d’etat could not even have been attempted; 
accordingly, the Security Council should attach full 
importance to the Chilean communication. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said that in 
raising the "Czechoslovak question” Chile was aa- 
ing as the puppet of those Wall Street kings of 
industry and finance who kept the reins of Chilean 
economy securely in their hands and completely 
controlled Chile’s domestic and foreign policy. 

In recent years, he stated. United States and United 
Kingdom politicians had considered Czechoslovakia 
as an easy potential gain. The Czechoslovak people, 
however, had wrecked the plans of lafiuential 
circles in the United States and the United King- 
dom. These plans had been based on the fallacy 
that certain reactionary and venal leaders in Czecho- 
slovakia would be viaotious; that they would 
succeed in deceiving their people and that with 
their help it would be possible to draw Czecho- 
slovakia into the so-called "Marshall Plan", the 
object of which was the enslavement of other coun- 
tries and peoples and their subordination to the 
interests of United States monopolies. The people 
of Czechoslovakia had refused to allow that yoke to 
be placed on their necks and as a result the Czecho- 
slovak Government had been reorganized by in- 
cluding new political leaders — patriots who heark- 
ened to the voice and the hcanbeat of their people 
— in place of tliosc persons who had resigned or 
had compromised themselves in the eyes of the 
people. 

The economy of Czechoslovakia was being re- 
organized on democratic principles. Industry was 
being nationalized; large farms were being abol- 
ished and the land distributed among landless 
peasants and small holders. Rather than live on 
American remittances offered under the label of 
the "Marshall Plan”, Czechoslovakia had decided to 
dcselop her economy and culture by using her own 
resources and co-operating with all other states 
desirous of co-operating with her on an equal foot- 
ing in the maintenance of peace and security. She 
was. for example, successfully co-operating with the 
U.S5R. on the basis of trade agreements to the 
mutual profit of both countries. 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. considered 
that allegations that the changes in the Czecho- 
slovak Government had been caused by the inter- 
ference on the part of the U.S.S.R- were absurd. He 
stated that the submission of the Czechoslovak 
question for discussion in the Security Council 
could be rightly understood in the light of Anglo- 
American policy in Europe. That policy, which had 
latterly been applied under the trade mark of the 
so-called "Marshall Plan”, was based on the attempt 
to subordinate the economy and policy of other 
European countries to the economic requirements 
and policies of the United States, and, to some 
degree, of the United Kingdom. That question had 
also been raised for the purpose of further poison- 
ing relations between the Great Powers and striking 
a further blow at the United Nations. 

The representative of the United States said that 
the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. had made no answer to the many serious 
accusations directed against the U.S.S.R, He con- 
sidered that recent events in Czechoslovakia were 
not in the character of the Czechoslovak people or 
In keeping with their tradition, and bore a coo 
striking similarity with events in neighboring coun- 
tries for the Council co be satisfied with perfunc- 
tory denials. If the charges were established, they 
would constitute indirect aggressioa The United 
Nation^ he concluded, would then be called upon 
to develop effective measures for the preservation 
of the territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of states, however^mall. 

At the 276th meeting on March 31, the repre- 
sentative of Chile said that the representative of 
the U.S5.R, had passed over the case of Czecho- 
slovakia and raised^a smoke-screen of counter- 
charges. He offered to supply the names of witnesses 
ready to present further evidence and documents. 
He was of the opinion that the Council possessed 
more than enough evidence to order an investiga- 
tion and had a great moral obligation co do so. He 
suggested that it might be appropriate to set up an 
investigating body similar to the sub-committee on 
Spain appointed on April 25, 1946. 

The representative of Canada said that no satis-’ 
factory answers had been received to the serious 
and pertinent questions which had been asked in 
the Council. Instead, members had heard counter- 
charges and references to the motives of those who 
had been trying to establish the facts. Tracing the 
major stages in the crisis he said that they were too 
similar to earlier developments in other states to 
avoid the conclusion tiiat they had occurred with 
the knowledge and approval of and with some help 
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from the U.S S.R. In his opinion, it was the Couq* 
cil’s duty to hear witnesses on this question. 

The representative of China said that, after an 
initial reluctance, he had favored inclusion of this 
question in the agenda because be had felt 
the accusations were true, the wotld might as well 
face the crisis immediately. He thought that recent 
events in Czechoslovakia deserved thorough investi- 
gation by the Council. 

The representative of Syiia considered that the 
Chilean Government had full authority under 
Article 35 to bring the situation to the Councils 
attention. It was necessary to obtain information 
that the coup had resulted from external pressure; 
he believed it would be convenient for the Council 
to constitute a fact-finding sub-committee com- 
posed of not more than three members. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R-, re- 
plying to the statements of the representatives of 
the United Kingdom and France, said that no one 
— not even the United Kingdom or French repre- 
sentatives — had any proof m support of the Chil- 
ean calumny, and that their attempts to establish 
the legaltty of the Security Council’s interventtoti 
in the domestic affairs of Czechoslovakia were based 
on their hostility to the internal order m Czecho- 
slovakia. He contrasted this with the attitude 
adopted towards Franco Spain, which showed, be 
said, that the foreign policies of the United States, 
United Kingdom and French Governments were 
based on the desire to preserve and restore reac- 
tionary governments and regimes. 

At the 278th meeting on April 6, 1948, the rep- 
resentative of the United States submitted a draft 
resolution inviting the Czechoslovak Government 
to participate in the discussion of the question with- 
out vote.®® 

The representative of Argentina said that his 
country’s foreign policy had always been opposed 
to interference in the internal affairs of any country. 
Because of the seriousness of the charges which had 
been made, the Council must do its best to deter- 
mine the facts objectively and without becoming 
involved in the atmosphere of war psychosis. 

The United States draft resolution (S/711) was 
adopted as amended by 9 votes in favor, with 2 
abstentions, as follows: 

'The Government of Czechoslovakia is invited to par- 
ticipate ■without vote in the discussion of the Czecho- 
slovak question now under consideration by the Security 
Council, and the Secretary-General is instructed lo notify 
the Czechoslovak representative to the United Nations 
accordingly." j 

’This notification was made, and in hiS reply 
(5/718) the representative of Czechoslovakia 


stated that hts Government did not find it possibls 
in any way to take part in the discussion. Ihe mat- 
ters involved, the Czechoslovak- representame's 
letter stated, were exclusively within the domestic 
juiisdiciion of Czechoslovakia, which rejected wii 
indignation the unfounded complaint wluch had 
been pur before the Council. Discussion of these 
internal questions was contrary to the Charter and 
was merely a pretext to promote the hostile cam- 
paign of the Western Powers against theU5SIL 
and ocher states of Eastern Europe. 

d . Chilean Draft Resolution 

Ac the 281sc meeting on April 12 the teptesenc- 
ative of Cliile submitted a draft resolution fot the 
appointment of a sub-committee, with a member- 
ship to be determined by the Cnuncil, to receive 
and hear statements and testimony and to tepott to 
the Council at the earliest possible time, this aaioa 
to be without prejudice to any decisions which 
might be taken in accordance with Article 34 

The represeotative of the U.S.S.R. stated that the 
representative of Chile, as well as those of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France and 
some other countries, bad repeated in their speeches 
the slanderous fabrications of a (^ecboslovakim 
traitor; he rejected allegations that the recent 
changes in the Czechoslov^t Government had taken 
place as a result of interference by the USS.R., and 
that Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
U.S.S.R. Zorin, who had been visiting ^ 
exerted pressure to influence the political situation 
in Czechoslovakia, 

He stated that Mr. Zorin’s journey and its pot' 
poses had been made widely known by the lepom 
published in the Czechoslovak press. For examp ti 
the Czechoslovak newspapers announced oa Febru- 
ary 20 that Zorin had arrived to supervise delivu 
ies of U.S.S.R. grain to Czechoslovakia, a^d that e 
was to take pan in the celebrations on the 
of the republican conference of the ® 

Friends of the U.S.S R. and the Society for Culnx 
Relations with the U.S.S.R. in Czechoslovakia, 
which took place on February 21 and 22. 

It was further announced that immediately 
his arrival Zorin visited the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Masaryk, and the Minister of 
Mayer, a right-wing Socialist, with wbhoi he^ 
cussed, the question of deliveries of Soviet gra‘ti 
Czechoslovakia. On February 21 he visited 
Minister of Communications, the Slovak Demons 

"On March 15, 1948, Vladimir Koudek 
as permanent repiesenutive of CzechoslovaWi»> t P 
Mr. Papaoek. 
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Peter, in whose Ministry a conference took place 
on the question of tlie transport of grain. On Feb- 
ruary 22, Zorin attended the republican conference 
on Soviet -Czechoslovak friendship, and on February 
23, he visited the celebration in the House of De- 
fence on the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary 
of the Soviet Army. On the evening of February 23, 
he attended a reception in the Soviet Embassy, 
organized in connection with that celebration. The 
Czechoslovak newspapers of February 27 published 
a communique on the conferences which had been 
taking place for some days with the participation 
of Zorin and the competent Soviet and Czecho- 
slovak representatives, and on the decisions taken 
during those conferences for expediting the deliv- 
ery of grain and in particular of seed wheat. The 
Soviet representative stated that the facts fully 
refuted the fabricated charges of the representatives 
of the United States, the United Kingdom and other 
countries, and demonstrated their unwarranted and 
slanderous nature in regard to the U.S.SJI. and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The purpose of these fabrications and allegations 
of so-c^ed "Soviet expansion” was to distna the 
attention of world public opinion from the im- 
perialistic expansion of the United States in Europe 
and from the real plans of the United States with 
regard to Czechoslovakia. He also adduced numer- 
ous facts to show how the Government of the 
United States was attempting to exploit reaaionary, 
mercenary politicians In Czechoslovakia in order to 
deal a mortal blow to the Czechoslovak Republic 

For example, the Prague newspapers Svobodni 
Slovo and Lidova Demokracia, which had only 
recently drawn attention to their close relations 
with influential American circles, reported on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1948, that the American Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia, Stcinhardt, was attempting, in ac- 
cordance with his latest instructions from Wash- 
ington, to interfere actively in Czechoslovak 
domestic politics, and the Czechoslovak right-wing 
parties were counting on securing their revenge, 
with the support of the United States, at the fonh- 
coming parliamentary elections. These newspapers 
also reported that the United States Govenunent 
had promised to grant Czechoslovakia a loan of 
twenty million dollars, and pointed out that the 
right-wing parties considered this loan as being 
specifically intended to favor them in the forth- 
coming parliamentary elections. These intrigues of 
the United States Government in connection with 
Czechoslovakia, and liie efforts of United States 
agents within the country, the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive stated, had led to a crisis in the Czechoslovak 
Government, organized by Czechoslovak leacdon- 


aries under foreign orders. He stated further that 
on February 13 the representatives of the National 
Socialist Party, the People’s Party and the Slovak 
Denmerats in the Government had demanded 
changes in the leadership of the National Security 
Police, with a view to creating a situation which 
would enable them to seize power. On February 17, 
these representatives declared that they would re- 
fuse to participate in debates on any questions until 
it Iiad been explained why their demands had not 
been fulfilled, thereby creating a governmental 
crisis. At that moment, said the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative, the United States Government openly 
interfered in the domestic affairs of Czechoslovakia 
through the agency of its Ambassador to Czecho- 
slovakia, Mr. Steinhardr. On arriving in Prague on 
February 19, h£r. Steinhardt at once called a news 
conference of Czechoslovak correspondents and 
informed them that he still hoped the Czechoslovak 
Government would revise its decision on the Mar- 
shall Plan. That declaration showed that the reac- 
tionary elements in the right-wing groups could 
count upon United States support for their 
activities. 

On February 20 the representatives of the three 
right-wing parties announced their reslgnacioos, in 
an attempt to wreck the Czechoslovak National 
Front Government and force a new political line 
on Czechoslovakia on the eve of the elections. At 
the same time, military committees of the right- 
wing National Socialist Party formed armed detadi- 
ments and prepared to seize the Prague radio 
station and ocher government institutions. 

The U.S.S.R- Representative maintained that the 
facts showed convincingly that the changes in the 
Czechoslovak Government had been carried out by 
strialy constitutional means — a fact which the 
Governments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and other countries were attempting to 
conceal from, their peoples. The newly constituted 
Czechoslovak Government had been approved by 
President Benes, and its program endorsed unan- 
imously by the Czechoslovak National Legislative 
Assembly. 

He stated that the aUegations were part of a 
hostile campaign against the U.S.S.R. and Czecho- 
slovakia, started on the initiative of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. That campaign 
concealed the true purposes of certain foreign cir- 
cles in their efforts to achieve a counter-revolution 
in Czechoslovakia in February 1948. Theit 
were to prevent the strengthening of democracy in 
Czechoslovakia, to wreck the independent policy of 
the Czechoslovak Government and to transform 
Czechoslovakia into a political and economic ap- 
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pendage of the United States and, ia the final lesoct, 
into a base for the militajy, political and ecx>nomic 
expansion of the United States against the coontties 
of Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. 

The people of Czechoslovakia wrecked the United 
States Government's plans for Czechoslovakia. 

The U.S.S.R. representative went on to point out 
that there were no grounds for referring to the late 
Mr. Masaryk, Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, for backing In this campaign, and cited a 
number of facts. For example, in an interview 
which appeared on February 29 in the French paper 
L’Ordre, Mr. Masaryk stated that he was strongly 
opposed to the theory that the country could be 
ruled without the Communists or in spite of them, 
and emphasized that after the February crisis the 
Government had been established constitutionally 
and would rule democratically and in accordance 
with the Constitution. 

He objected to the proposal to institute investi- 
gations in connection with the assertions contained 
in the Chilean statement on alleged Soviet inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of Czedioslovakia. 
Inasmuch as changes in the composition of die 
Czechoslovak Government were within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of Czechoslovakia, there were 
no grounds, he considered, to demand any sort of 
inquiry, and all such demands should be cate- 
gorically rejected 

The representative of the United Kingdom stated 
that the discussion had shown that thete was much 
that needed investigation, and he considered that 
the Council should adopt some adequate means of 
testing any evidence that might be submitted to it. 

The representative of the United States sup- 
ported the proposal for the creation of a sub-com- 
mittee to hear witnesses as a convenient mediod to 
make it easier for the Security Council to under- 
stand the Czechoslovak situation. He then asked a 
number of questions relating to events in Czecho- 
slovakia. What were the events that led up to the 
death of Foreign ifinister Masaryk and to the 
numerous resignations of Czechoslovak diplomatic 
representatives? Why was there along the Czecho- 
slovak frontier an imusually heavy frontier guard? 
And what was the significance of the flight of 
numerous refugees, and particularly political figures 
whose reputations were not drawn into question 
prior to the rise of the new regime? 

He then summarized certain facts on the devel- 
opments in Czechoslovakia as constiruting the 
framework of internal developments against which 
the charges of external interference should be con- 
sidered, describing the origins of the Czechoslovak 
Government crisis. He stated that the Com- 


munists had seized upon this crisis as an occasioa 
for breaking the opposition and discrediting is 
I^ders and taking over full control of the Gotera- 
menc. At the time of the crisis, the Commumst 
Party was already in control of the security poLce 
and the state broadcasting apparatus, and had also 
obtained important influence in the armed fom 
The Communists had managed to secure tey posts 
in the Cabinet, giving them a dominant positioa 
entirely out of proportion to their popular support 
With these and other illegal advantages epjoyed by 
the Communist Party it was yet imable to obtain i 
majority, for 62 per cent of the vote in the postwai 
eleaion went to the non-Communist parties. Neva- 
theless, the Communists ignored the fan that they 
were a minority. They had given evidence thatdiey 
would not tolerate any political oppositloa, whlcb 
they identified as treason to the state. This was 
brought out at the time of the coup by the immedi- 
ate formation of Action Committees, the appear- 
ance of well-disciplined and fully-armed jnilitia in 
Prague and the swift and ruthless purge of the non- 
Communist leaders. 

Ac the time of the coup, the tension iti^Cz^o- 
Slovakia was heightened by reports of Soyiet inter- 
vention and of the presence of a large nurotei of 
Soviet agents in the country. The Czechoslovak 
story assumed added significance when compared 
with developments which had taken place through- 
out cast-central Europe, where the general 
had been the same. What was the significant of 
the fact that after the Czechoslovak Goveraaeot 
had indicated its readiness to partidpate in the 
Marshall Plan, its decision was reversed {o'-ki«iaga 
telephone call to Prague from Moscow, where me 
Czwdioslovak Prime Minister had been surntnoned. 

AU of these circumstances led to the b^ic que^ 
tion; Had the Government of Czechoslov^a been 

submerged with the assistance, direa or indirect- 
of an outside Power? Notwithstanding ^ 
specific facts which had been cited, many of 
were well known, the representative of the U-b 
had spoken of fabrications and slander- R 
regimes in Czechoslovakia and the U.SS.R- h* 
cleat conscience, surely, he stated, they woidd se^ 
the opportunity of presenting their cas^ 
Security Council and to any sub-committee. 
suggested that the sub-committee should 
representatives of five members of the Counw 
that it should be authorized to hear the tertimo 
of Czechoslovak political leaders. 

At the 288ch meeting on April 29, 
sentative of Argentina asked that die 
posal be put to the voce under the last parafit^P 
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rule 38. He suggested that the sub-committee 
should comprise three members of the CounciL 
The representative of Belgium said that his dele- 
gation attached great importance to Article 2, 
paragraph 4, of the Charter and, in view of the * 
grave barges which had been made, considered 
that an investigation was necessary. The proposed 
elucidation of the facts was a condition of any 
decision by the Council, particularly of any decision 
as to competence. 

At its 300th meeting on May 21, 1948, the 
Council decided by 8 votes in favor, 2 against 
(U.S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R.) and 1 abstention 
(Argentina), to invite Mr. Papanek to the Council 
table to make a supplementary statement. 

Mr. Papanek said that the representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R, had not succeeded 
in refutmg the facts he had submitted. He sub- 
mitted further facts concerning the Soviet Union’s 
support of Czechoslovak Communists at the time 
of the crisis, Soviet pressure on the Czechoslovak 
delegation at the San Francisco Coofeteoce and in 
the General Assembly, Soviet troop movements, 
etc In conclusion, he suggested a number of prom- 
inent witnesses who would be able to give evidence. 

e. Decisions of the Councii. of May 24, 

1948 

Ac the 303rd meeting, the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. argued that the Chilean draft resolution 
concerned the substance of the question. If there 
was any difference of opinion on this point, he 
demanded that the Council first decide whethet the 
resolution was procedural or substantive. 

The President agreed to this procedure, and 
put the following question to the vote: "Is the vote 
that we shall take Upon the draft resolution to be 
considered as a matter of procedure?" 

There were 8 votes in favor, 2 against (Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R.,U.SS.R.) and 1 abstention (France). 

The President (representative of France) stated 
that, since he represented one of the permanent 
members, he could not disregard the four-Powcr 
declaratioa According to the final paragraph of 
this declaration, an affirmative decision could be 
taken only with the concurring votes of the per- 
manent members. Since a permanent member had 
voted against the proposal, be interpreted the above 
decision as a vote to regard the draft resolution as 
a matter of substance. 

'The representatives of Argentina, Canada, Bel- 
gium and Colombia opposed this interpretation. 
The representative of the United Kingdom said 
that, in the circumstances, he did not think the 


Piesideru's ruling was incorrect, since there was a 
difference of opinion as to whether the question 
was one of procedure or substance. However, be 
felt strongly that the difference should never have 
arisen, since it was perfectly clear that the question 
was one of procedure under the Charter, the rules 
of procedure and the four-Power declaration of San 
Francisco.®® 

The President then put his ruling to the vote. 

Six votes were cast to annul the presidential rul- 
ings 2 votes to uphold it (Ukr ainian S.SJL, 
U.S.SJ1.) and 3 abstentions (France, United King- 
dom, United States). The President announced 
therefore that his ruling stood. 

The Chilean draft resolution, formally subgiitted 
by the representative of Argentina (a member of 
the Council — see S/P.V. 303, p.l36), was put to 
the vote, as follows: 

"Whereas the attentioa of the Security Council has 
been drawn by a Member of the United Nations, in ac- 
cordance with Articles 34 and 35 of the Charter, to the 
situation in Czechoslovakia which may endanger inter- 
futiooal peace and security; and the Security Council 
has been asked to investigate ibis situation; and 

"Whereas during the debate which took place io the 
Council the existence of further testimonial and docu- 
mentary evidence with regard to this sinution has been 
announced; 

"Whereas the Security Council considers it advisable 
that such further testimonial and documentary evidence 
should be heard, 

"Therefore, to this end, and without prejudice of any 
decisions which may be taken in accordance with Article 
34 of the Charter, 

'The Security Couned 

"Resolves to appoint a sub-committee of three mem- 
bers and instructs this sub-committee to receive or to 
hear such evidence, statements and testimonies and to 
report to the Security Council at the earliest possible 
time." 

The result of the vote was 9 votes in favor and 2 
against (Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.). 

The President stated that the draft resolution 
was not adopted, since one of the opposing votes 
had been that of a permanent member. 

The representative of the United States said that 
his Government had not changed its anltude on 
the "veto" question as set forth in the four-Power 
declaration, but that it reserved its right to do so. 
The United States was convinced that the draft 
resolution which had just been voted upon was 
dearly procedural under the Qianer, which could 
not be changed by the "double veto”. Consequently, 
the United States would not recognize this aa as a 
precedent. The use of the “veto" in ibis case was 
an attempt, he considered, to defeat the funda- 

*For text of the declaratioa, see Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 1946-^7, pp. 23-25. 
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mental puiposc of secuiiog the fairest possible 
prcscDcation to the world of all aspects of the 
Czechoslovak questioa The Government of the 
United States therefore was prepared to obtain 
statements from Czechoslovak refugees who hdd 
information relevant to the case, and to make these 
statements available to the Council. He hoped that 
other members would take similar action. 

In reply, the representative of the U.S5.R. 
stressed the binding obligation imposed by the 
four-Power declaration, and said that the U.S.SJL 
Jiad used its voting right to prevent interference in 
the internal aflfairs of Czechoslovakia by the United 
States and the majority of the Council 

The representative of Chile said that the wish of 
nine of the eleven members of the Council had 
been frustrated by the ''veto” of the representative 
of the country against which such serious evidence 
had been presented. In the name of his Govern- 
ment, Ite protested against this abuse of the United 
Nations and this violation of the Charter. It was 
clear that the draft resolution had merely been in 
application of Article 29 of the Charter and was of 
a procedural nature. Furthermore, the U.S.S.R. was 
a party to the dispute and should have abstained 
from voting under Anicle 27, paragraph 3. 

At the 305th meeting on May 26 the reptesenu- 
tive of the United Kingdom said that he was 
shocked at this misuse of the "double veto”. His 
Government stood by the four-Power declaration, 
but he did not know how his Govetomenc would 
be affected by this use of one paragraph of the 
declaration to nullify another. He stated that his 
Government would be prepared to make available 
to the Security Council in due course certain sworn 
Statements by Czechoslovak personalities. 

Tlie representative of France also associated 
himself with the proposal to submit to the Council, 
in documentary form, the evidence of Czechoslovak 
statesmen. 

The icprcsentaiive of Argentina submitted a 
draft resolution (S/782) stating that the Council 
considered it advisable to obtain furtliec oral and 
written evidence regarding the situation in Czcdio- 
slovakia and entrusting the Council's Committee 
of Experts with the task of obtaining such evidence 
and reporting back at the eailicst opportunity. 

The representatite of the U.S.S.II. said that this 
proposal could hardly be distinguished from the 
Qiilcan draft resolution, and had else same purpose 
of investigation. The U.S.S.R. delegation would 
not acquiesce in such an attempt to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Czcclioslovakix 

Since its 30Ith meeting the Council had not held 
any further discussions on the Czechoslovak ques- 


tion, which remained, however, on the list of sza- 
ters with whidi the Council was seized at the eaj 
of the period under review. 

8. T/je Question of Hyderabad 

On August 21, the Government of Hydcahai 
cabled the Secretary-General (S/986), asUaghla 
to bring to the attention of the Security Ojuadl 
"the grave dispute which has arisen becueea Hy- 
derabad and India”. 

The Secretary-General stated that he was not ia 
a position to determine whether he was lequirtd 
by the rules of procedure to submit the coamuai- 
cation to the Council, and therefore circulated the 
document for information and for "such aaioa u 
the Council may desire to take". 

Hyderabad's communication charged that the 
Princely State had been exposed to violent inricsi- 
dation, threats of invasion, frontier violations and 
a crippling economic blockade "intended to coctee 
it into a renunciation of its independence" • 'flw 
actions, the cable said, threatened ilie peace of tlst 
Asiatic continent and tlje principles of the Uaif^d 
Nations. 

The complaint cited Article 35, paragraph^ « 
the Chaner, which provides that a state wldchts 
not a ^^erabef of the United Nations may 
to the attention of the Security Council or of the 
General Assembly any dispute to wliich « » * 
party if it accepts in advance, for the purposes a 
the dispute, the obligations of pacific sctiJcfflcat 
provided in the Chatter. 

On September 11, Hyderabad asked (S/99u) ^ 
become a party to the Statute of the iDtcmauciy" 
Court of Justice in order to facilitate a 
solution on the basis of international laW. 

Then, on September 12 and 13, messages fw® 
Hyderabad reported first the threat of 
(S/998) and then an actual invasion b)’ f 
(S/IOOO). Tlte messages urged the Security 
cll to take up the matter immediately. . 

These communications came before the 
at its 357th meeting on September l6, 15 w, 
first meeting in Paris. , 

During discussion on the adoption of the sgt ^ 
tlic representative of China asked for a fout-^j 
adjournment, stating that he had not jrt 
instructions from his Government. He to:* 
view that the mere fact of placing a qucstP-i o') 
agenda, while not prejudging the merits oT • 
question, could nevertheless imply a _ 

as to the competence of the Council and the 
cal status of the parties to a dispute. In 
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he did not consider adoption of the agenda a sim- 
ple procedural matter. 

Other speakers, however, felt that in order to 
discuss the question of the competence of the Coun- 
cil, it was necessary to include the item in the 
agenda. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R, wanted to 
know more about Hyderabad’s status. He asked 
the representative of the United Kingdom for in- 
formation on Hyderabad’s status under the Dec- 
laration of Independence of India of August 15, 
1947 , and on the rights and obligations incumbent 
on India and Hyderabad under the agreement be- 
tween them. He also thought it would be useful 
to have information regarding the relations be- 
tween Hyderabad and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and in particular, as to whether there 
were any official British advisers attached to the 
Hyderabad Administration. 

The representative of the United Kingdom re- 
plied that on August 15, 1947, the suzerainty of 
the Crown in the United Kingdom over Hydera- 
bad, and all other Indian states, had come to an 
end. None of the powers previously exercised by 
the Crown had been transferred to the Govern- 
ments of the two new Dominions, India and Pak- 
istan Hyderabad had not subsequently acceded to 
either of those Dominions, but on November 29, 
1947 , the Nizam of Hyderabad had entered Into a 
standstill agreement with the Government of India 
for a period of twelve months. 

One effect of that agreement, he said, had been 
to place, during its currency, the conduct of Hy- 
derabad’s external affairs in the hands of India. 
There had been frequent allegations on both sides 
of breaches of the agreement, but no resort bad 
been made to the arbitration provided for in the 
standstill agreement. 

The representative of the United Kingdom add- 
ed that no British official advisers were now in 
Hyderabad. 

The Chinese proposal for adjournment was de- 
feated, receiving only one vote, that of the repre- 
sentative of China, the other ten members abstain- 
ing. The agenda was then adopted by a vote of 
8 to 0, with 3 abstentions, on the understanding, 
as expressed by the President, that the action did 
not decide or affect in any way the question of the 
Council’s competence. China, the Ukrainian S.SJI. 
and the U.S.S.R. abstained from voting. 

Following the adoption of the agenda, the Coun- 
cil heard statements from the representatives of 
Hyderabad and India. 

The representative of Hyderabad declared that 
since Indian mechanized forces were already op- 


erating on Hyderabad’s territory, in a. "premed- 
itated aa of war", imm ediate action by the Security 
Council was necessary, not only under Chapter VI 
of the Charter, relating to the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, but also under Chapter VII, which pro- 
vides for enforcement measures. 

He argued that Hyderabad’s independence and 
its complete legal right to independence had been 
fully conceded by Great Britain, whose suzerainty 
over Hyderabad had come to an end on August 15, 
1947 . Representatives of the Indian Government 
had occasionally admitted that right as well 

The representative of Hyderabad reaffirmed his 
Government's offer of a plebiscite, under the super- 
vision of the United Nations, on the question of 
accession to India in matters of defence, external 
affairs and communications, provided that Indian 
troops were first wlthdrawiL 

He denied that this maner was exclusively with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of Indix In his view, 
such a contention was tantamount to a claim that 
India had already annexed Hyderabad. He also 
denied that there was no legal foundation for 
bringing the dispute before the CoundL Such an 
argument would imply that, under the standstill 
agreement, Hyderabad had temporarily renounced 
the right to condun its foreign relations, induding 
the submission of disputes to an international 
agency. But one of the main purposes of the ap- 
peal to the Council, in addition to vindicating the 
independence of Hyderabad, was to obtain an im- 
partial finding as to the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the disputed dauses of that agreement. 

The representative of India, in a brief prelim- 
inary statement, presented India’s view that "Hy- 
derabad is not competent to bring any question 
before the Security Council; that it is not a state, 
that it is not independent; that never in all its his- 
tory did it have the status of independence; that 
neither in the remote past nor before August 1947, 
nor under any declaration made by the United 
Kingdom nor any act passed by the British Parlia- 
ment, has it acquired the status of independence 
which would entitle it to come in its own right to 
present a case before the Security Council”. 

The Indian representative stated that his Gov- 
ernment did not consider it proper to go into the 
allegations made by Hyderabad, but emphasized, 
lest a wrong impression should be created in world 
opinion, that his Government had repeatedly con- 
sidered whether it was necessary to intervene at 
all in Hyderabad until events had at last obliged it 
to take action. 

Inquiries had amply confirmed "harrowing tales 
of death, of arson, of loot, of rape, by what were 
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called the private armies in Hyderabad, private 
armies nevertheless encouraged or countenanced by 
the Government of Hyderabad". 

He stated that he was not prepared to go into 
such details, but was liraitlng himself at the time 
to the question of the Council's competence to 
consider the matter at all. 

■When the Council met again on September 20, 
for its 359th meeting, the President said that the 
members undoubtedly had all seen press reports 
on the surrender of Hyderabad to Indian forces, 
but that he had received no official communication 
since the previous meeting. 

The representative of Hyderabad told the Coun- 
al that he had not received any instructions direct- 
ly emanating from the Nizam. He suggested that 
the Council might postpone discussions for a few 
days, in view of the "confused situation”. 

The representative of India, however, stated that 
he had received a telegram containing the Nizam's 
instruaions to the head of the Hyderabad delega- 
tion to withdraw the complaint from the Council 
There had been no pressure on the part of India 
to withdraw the case, he -said; the order had come 
freely from the Nizam himself. 

India had had to enter Hyderabad to suppress 
atrocities and lawlessness which might have spread 
to surrounding areas, he continued. Now, order 
had been restored, and, in the circumstances, he 
considered the case dosed. 

During the brief discussion that followed, the 
representative of the United States pointed out 
that the use of force did nor alter legal rights, and 
so from that point of view, the situation had not 
been materially affected by the events in Hydera- 
bad. 

He added that his Government had noted with 
interest a press report of a prodamatlon of the 
Indian Army Command to the people of Hydera- 
bad, in these words; "As soon as our task is com- 
pleted, the people of Hyderabad will be given the 
opportunity to decide their future both as regards 
internal government and relations with India,” 


The United States Government had no doubt 
that die Government of India, in giving eSen to 
this declaration, would have in mind that sll the 
Members of the United Nations, not just the tnea- 
bers of the Security Council, would be wacdung 
with interest the developments in Hyderabad wii 
the hope and expectation that the outcome would 
demonstrate loyal support of the principles of die 
Oiartcr. 

'The representative of Argentina remarked dial 
the Council was still waiting for proof of the vies 
that it was not competent in this case. On behalf 
of the small and medium-sized nations, he waaisl 
-n opportunity afforded to all members of the 
Council to discuss the substance of the quesuoa 

The inarch of Indian troops into Hydeiahad 
mi^t remind one of tbc march of Italian tioojs 
into Ethiopia some years ago, also with the ui- 
nounced intention of bringing order to tbc coua- 
try. It was not surprising that the Indian army ia 
Hyderabad had received full co-operatioa front the 
authorities there, since it was not very difiotk to 
obtain such full co-operation at the point of pistols 
and bayonets. The representative of India, so cm* 
ceracd about the rights of the Indian minority to 
South Africa, had not, he stated, even meotiofltd 
the rights of the minority ia Hyderabad 

The representative of Colombia raised the qii» 
tion as to what the Council might do if confronted 
with "the disappearance of the Government w 
the State of Hyderabad", and Lf placed ia a si^ 
ation in which the question could no longer k 
examined by the Council and would have to be 
considered as dosed. His delegation would opp*^ 
with energy any "solution" of that sort, on 
grounds that two of the main prindples of me 
United Nations had been completely violated: 
the principle that there should be no acquisition 
territory by force; second, the prindple of the soJ* 
detetminarion of peoples. . 

Following this exchange of views, the Conn 
decided without a vote to keep the case on its 
agenda, pending receipt of additional infoimauott 
from the parties concerned. 
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E. QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY AND THE GENERAL REGULATION AND 
REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


1. Atomic Energy Commission 

By resolation 1(1) of January 24, 1946, the 
General Assembly established an Atomic Energy 
Gjmmission, composed of the States represented 
on the Security Council and of Canada when the 
latter is not a member of the Security Coundl, to 
deal with the problems raised by the discovery of 
atomic energy and other related matters. The Com- 
mission was to receive instmctlons from and report 
to the Security CounciL*® 

a. ' First Report of the Atomic Energy 

Commission 

On December 31, 1946, the Atomic Energy 
Commission submitted its first report (AEC/18/- 
Rev. 1) to the Security Council The report con- 
tained a number of '‘Findings" (Part II) and 
"Recommendations" (Part III), which proposed 
among other things the establislunent of an inter- 
national agency for the control of atomic energy 
whose scope and functions should be defined by a 
treaty or convention in which all Member States of 
the United Nations would participate. 

The Security Council considered the Commis- 
sion’s report during Febmary and March 1947, 
On March 10 the Council adopted a resolution 
{S/296) urging the Commission to continue its 
inquiry into all phases of the problem of the inter- 
national control of atomic energy and in due course 
to prepare and to submit to the Council a draft 
treaty or treaties, or convention or conventions, 
incorporating its ultimate proposals. It also asked 
the Commission to submit a second report to the 
Council before the second session of the General 
Assembly.*' 

b. Preparation and Adoption of Second 
Report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission 

The Atomic Energy Commission, which bad not 
held any meetings during the Council’s considera- 
tion of its first report, met on March 19 and 
adopted a resolution {AEC/21) requesting its 
committees, and in particular the Working Com- 
mittee and Committee 2,*^ to consider the ques- 
tions following from the Council’s resolution, and 
especially the question relating to the establish- 


ment of international control of atomic energy 
on which agreement among its members had not 
been reached. ' 

The Working Committee, in turn, on March 31, 
adopted a resolution (AEC/C.1/14) requesting 
Committee 2 to "proceed on its part by means of 
formal or informal meetings and conversations 
with the study of the various questions following 
from the resolutions of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Security Council”, and in particular 
to work out specific proposals for the international 
control of atomic energy on the basis of the Com- 
mission’s first report (AEC/18/Rev. 1) to the 
Security Council 

On April 10, 1947, Committee 2 adopted the 
following "Summary of Principal Subjeas to be 
Incorporated m Specific Proposals for the Inter- 
national Control of Atomic Energy" (AEC/C2/- 
16) CO serve as the basis of its future deliberations: 

"A. Subjects required to esubluh the iiucial frarae- 
woik of a draft treaty or convention (many of these 
subjects might be discussed concurrently) . 

"I. Definition of terms to be used in the treaty. 

"2. Operational and developmental functions of the 
iDtemational agency and its relation to planning, co- 
ordination, and direction of atomic activities: 

“(a) Functions of the international agency in rela- 
tion to research and development aaivmes. 

"(b) Functions of the international agency in rela- 
tion to location and mining of ores. 

"(c) Functions of the international agency in rela- 
tion to processing and purification of source material. 

"(d) Functions of the international agency in rela- 
tion to stockpiling, production, and distribution of 
nuclear fueh. 

“(e) Functions of the international agency in rela- 
tion to the design, construction and operation of isotope 
separation plants. 

"(f) Funaions of the international agency in rela- 
tion b> the design, construction and operation of reactors. 

"(g) Rights of, and limitations on, the agency and 
its personnel with respect to inspection, operation and 
other control functions. 


*^See Yearbook of the United Nationt, 1946-47, pp. 
64 - 66 . 

"For detads, see tbid., pp 444-51. 

“Ibid., p. 445. The Working Committee was estab- 
lished by die Commission m June 1946 to consider all 
proposals and suggestions which had been made to the 
Cdnunisston and to appoint such other committees as 
seemed necessary Committee 2 is one of the Committees 
which was accoidmgly established in July 1946 by the 
Working Committee. Both the Working Committee and 
CcunrmtKe 2 include all members of the Atomic Eoctgy 
Gommisston. 
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"3. Ofganizatloo and administration of the intet- 
natioaal agency: 

" (a) Organizational structure. 

"(b) Relations to-other organs of the United Na- 
tions, to other international agencies, and to individual 
nations and theii national agencies. 

"(c) Status of the agency and its personnel in its 
operations within individual nations. 

"(d) Definition of types of operating decisioos sub- 
ject to review and those not subject to review. 

"(e) Detecminatioa of tevinw body oc bw^es and 
of principles governing review. 

"B. Subjects which can only be discussed effectively in 
the framework of decisions reached on subjecu listed 
under A above. 

"1. Principles governing the geographKal location of 
dangerous activities and stockpiling. 

"2 Financial and budgetary ocgacuzatioo: 

"(a) Determination of sources of funds and types 
of expenditures. 

"(b) Estimates of the financial burden to be borne 
by individual nations. 

"(c) Principles governing the allocation of expenses 
to individual nations. 

"(d) Principles governing the fioanciog of both 
facilities owned and facilities not owned by the agency. 
"3. Prohibitions and enforcement. 

"(aj Definition of individual and national pro- 
hibitions. 

"(b) Ezamination of the nature of direct inter- 
national jurisdiction over individuals and the prin- 
ciples govetoing the application of Individual punish- 
taencs. 

"(c) Examination of the problems related to the 
application of sanctions against nations, including the 
veto problem: 

(i) Method of decermining violations. 

(ii) Application of economic and other non- 
military sanctions. 

(ill) Application of military sanaions. 

"4. Exammation of the stages by which transition 
Will be accomplished from conditions of national control 
to the final coadieions of predominantly iateioaiional 
control." 

Between Apiil 16 and May 5, Committee 2 
discussed in informal meetings the Items ta A-l, 
A-2(a) and A-2(b) above. As a result of its 
discussion of item A-1, it established on April 16 a 
permanent sub-committee on definitions (AEC/- 
C2/19). 

On May 5, Committee 2, at the suggestion of its 
President (United States) , adopted a new working 
plan which consisted of appointing working groups 
to draw up working papers on the various topics 
in the ''Summary of Principal Subjects”. The usual 
procedure was to have a preliminary discussion on 
a topic at an informal conversation of Committee 
2. A working group would then be appointed to 
draft a paper, which generally would Aen be con- 
sidered at another informal conversation. The draft 
paper was then revised in the working group to 
leflect the discussion in the informal cooveisatfon. 


The papers were then forwarded to Ccunniices 2 
for formal consideration. 

In accordance with this plan Committee 2 bdJ 
informal conversations on the items coataioed a 
Part A of the "Summary of Principal Sabjeas', 
and seven working groups were appointed; sa oi 
these working groups reported and the sevemb dd 
preliminary work on organization and adminicn 
don. Committee 2 began informal discussioa of tht 
working papers on the subjeas contaiaed in Pta 
A-2 on June 4, 1947, but formal discussioa vis 
postponed until after August 25 to enable the rep- 
resentatives to secure the official views of tbaj 
governments on these documents (AEC/C2/36/- 
Rev. 2, 37/Rev. 2, 38/Rev. 2, 39/Rev. 2, 44/atT. 
2,61/Rev. 2). 

These documents concerning the "Operatioiul 
and developmental functions of the iatemauemi 
agency" {item A-2) were considered fotmally by 
Committee 2 on August 27 and 29- Ortaio ameod 
ments (A£C/C.2/85-105,107) were submitted by 
the representatives of Australia, Canada, ChioJ, 
France, Poland, United Kingdom and United Sum 
which were considered by Committee 2 onS^ 
tembec 4 and voted upon on September 8. The 
documents were revised accordingly for submitfiM 
to the Working (Committee and the AtomicEoerff 
Commission. 

These documents on the "Operational and ^ 
velopmental functions of the international 
agency" as revised and adopted by the Commission 
on September 1 1 form Part II of the second rep^ 
of the Commission to the Security Council {AEC/- 
26). To prepare the ocher portions of the report 
the Working Comnaittee had, on August 4, ap- 
pointed a drafting sub-committee. This draluog 
sub-committee, which was composed of 
(Chairman), Australia, Belgium, France, 
United Kingdom and United States, in colbtwra 
doa with the Secretariat, drafted the other 
the report, as follows: 


Introduction . ^ 

Part I Proceedings of the Atomic Eneigy 

from 1 January to 10 September, 194^ 

Pan III Report on the deliberations of 

Committee of the Atomic Energy Co ^ 
concerning the amendmeoti and 
the first report submitted by the rtp , 
tive of the U.S.SR. at the lOStl. 
the Security Council. _«,rosi!i 

Part IV Report on the consideration of the ptopo*" 
of the U.S.S.R. of 11 June. 1947.*’ 

These portions of the report were adopted bf 


"For questions covered by Part Hf, ^le jjf 
«low. pp. 466-68, for those coveted by 
lelow, pp. 468-71. 
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Working Committee also on September 8. The 
whole report was considered b 7 the Atomic Energy 
Commission on September 10 and 11, 1947. At the 
conclusion of the debate the report was adopted by 
a vote of 10 to 1 (U.S.S.R.), with 1 abstention 
(Poland). The report was then forwarded to the 
Security Council, which, however, did not discuss it 
The Atomic Energy Commission and its com- 
mittees did not meet during the second session of 
the General Assembly (September to December 
1947), and the next meeting which took place was 
that of the Working Committee on December 18, 
1947, which considered the allocation of the work 
confronting the Commission. The Working Com- 
mittee decided that Committee 2 should continue 
to examine the "Summary of Principal Subjects" 
starting with item A-3, "Organization and adminis- 
tration of the international agency". 

In resuming its work accordingly. Committee 2, 
on January 19, 1948, agreed that for the time being 
it should confine its aaivity to sub-head A-3 (a), 
"Organizational structure”, and invite appropriate 
experts on staffiuag and organization to give evi-* 
dence. Two formal and a number of informal meet- 
ings were held in this connection. 

At the meeting of Committee 2 held on March 
30, 1948, the majority of representatives expressed 
the view that the question of organization could 
not be clearly defined unless there was prior agree- 
ment upon the ftmctions and powers of the inter- 
national control agency. Without taking a formal 
decision, therefore, Committee 2 adjourned 

c. Substance OF THE Majority Proposals 

In its introduction to its second report to the 
Security Council (AEC/26) the Atomic Energy 
Commission stated that the specific proposals con- 
tained in Part II of the report dealing with the 
functions and powers of an international agency 
for the control of atomic energy gave expression 
to certain basic principles, including the following: 

"1. Decisions cooceiolag the pioductloa and use of 
atomic energf should not be left in the bands of nations. 

" 2 . Policies concerning the pcoduction and use of 
atomic energy -which substantially affea -world secority 
should be governed by principles established in the treaty 
or convention which the agency would be obligated a> 
carry out. 

"3. Nations must undertake in the treaty or conven- 
tion to grant to the agency rights of inspection of any 
part of their territory, subject to appropriate procedural 
requirements and limitations." 

In implementing these principles, the Commis- 
sion seated further, the following basic measures 
were provided in the report: 


“(a) production quotas based on principles and pol- 
icies specified in the treaty or conveotlon; 

“(b) ownership by the agency of nuclear fuel and 
source mamiial; 

"(c) ownership, management, and operation by the 
agency of dangerous facilities; 

“(d) licensing by the agency of non-dangerous facil- 
ities to be operated by nations; and 

“(e) inspection by the agency to prevent or detect 
clandestine activities.” 

The report stated further that "the majority of 
the Commission concludes that the specific pro- 
posals of this report which define the functions and 
powers of an international agency, taken together 
with the 'General Findings’ and 'Recommendations’ 
of the first report, provide the essential basis for the 
establishment of an effective system of control to 
ensure the use of atomic energy only for peaceful 
purposes and to protea complying states against 
the hazards of violations and evasions”. 

Concerning the subjeas outlined in the "Sum- 
mary of Principal Subjects” which were not dealt 
with in the second report (Le., organization and 
administration of the agency, stages of transition 
from a>adltions of national to predominantly inter- 
national control, geographical location of danger- 
ous aaivities and stockpiling, financial and budget- 
ary organization, prohibition and enforcement), 
the majority of the Atomic Energy (Commission 
express^ the view that these could for the most 
part be discussed effectively only In the framework 
of conclusions reached with regard to the funaions 
and powers of the international agency. Until 
unanimous agreement was reached on the Unctions 
and powers of the international agency, there 
would be limitations on the extent to which pro- 
posals OQ other topics could be worked out in detaiL 
On die basis of the "General Findings” and 
"Recommendations" of the first report and the 
Introduaioo and Part II of the second report, the 
representative of France subsequently (May 1948) 
circulated a "Summary of the Majority Plan of 
Control”, which the Commission included as an 
annex in its third report to the Security Council 
(AEC/3I/Rev. 1, Annex 2). The text of this 
summary follows: 

A ScopH OF THE Problem 
"A s outlioed in Part IV of the first report, the funda- 
mental technical facts are: 

“1. The substances uranium and thorium play a unique 
tole in the domain of atomic energy, since as far as is 
known these are the only raw materials from which the 
nudeac fuel required for the development of atomic 
energy can be obtained. 

"2. Whether the ult ima te nuclear fuel be destined for 
peaceful or destructive uses, the productive piocesses are 
identical and inseparable up to a very advanced stage of 
manufacture. 
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'The dangers that must be met are diversion of ma- 
terials, clandestine operations, and sehure of materials or 
facilities. Since nudeat fuel once produced, even for 
peace/uJ purposes, fends icsell readtJf to the madufacture 
of atomic weapons, these dangers must be cSectivdy met 
if the peaceful development of atomic energy is to be 
promoted in an atmosphere of coohdence and general 
crust. Seizure will always be a danger of such magnitude 
that it should be recognized by all nations to mean that a 
most serious violation of the treaty has taken place and 
that a nation is about to embark on atomic warfare; 

B. AN INTERNATIONAL CONTROL AGENOT ESTAB- 
LISHED BY Treaty 

'To cope with these dangers and to fulfil die objec- 
tives set forth in its terms of reference, the Commission 
has recognized that there should be a strong and com- 
ptehensive international system of conttol, defined by 
treaty. 

"Such a system of control should he admioisteied by 
an international control agency, the staff of which would 
be selected on an international basis and its scope and 
functions defined by the treaty. 

"As the Only way to eliminate national rivalries in this 
field and the resultant possibJity of one nation or group 
of nations achieving potential military supremacy, it is 
recognized that decisions concerning production and use 
of atomic energy must not be left in the hands of m* 
dividual oaiioos 

'Tn other words, ic is recognized chat the development 
and use of axomic energy ate not essenxiallv maness of 
domestic coacern of individual nations, but rather have 
predominantly international implications and repercus- 
sions. 

"fiigaicory nations would insist chat policies that sub- 
stantially affect world security should be defined in the 
treaty. The treaty must therefore establish the policies 
concerning the production and use of atomic energy that 
the agency would be obligated to carry out. 

' One of the most imporunc examples is that policies 
concerning production and stockpiling of nuclear fuels 
should be dictated primarily by security coosidetadoos. 
These require that nuclear fuel should not be produced 
in quantity beyond that required for actual beaeficial 
use, including research and development Such restric- 
tion would be written into the treaty itself and would re- 
main in force until new technical findings and consideta- 
tiom of world security warranted revision of thb pro- 
vision by amendment of the treaty. 

"The treaty should lay down the genera! principles to 
be followed in the distribution of materials and facilities 
and should even go so far, in certain cases, as to prescribe 
raining and pcodoction quotas. 

C ruNcnoNs and powers op thb Agency 

"Within the above fraraework, ao effective coturol re- 
quires that the agency exercue positive funedoos with 
regard to all phases of atomic energy activities. Only in 
this way Can the agency discharge the responsibiliem 
placed upon it, keep abreast of developmenu in the field 
of atomic energy, and carry out necessary inspections 
without undue imcr/cfcnce with normal cudooal «ad 
private vdvitics. Only in this way can the eliminauoo 
of atomic wejfxins front national armaments be nude 
cllcaive. 

I. Fundiont utih regjrJ to proJuction fjoIftUt 

'The cffccfivcnesj of the control of atomic energy de- 
pends upon the effectiveness of the control esubluhed 


over the production and use of uranium, thorium, saj 
their fissionable derivatives. Appiopiiatc cotmoh t» 
prevent their diversion to improper uses must be ippljei 
thcoughout the various stages of the procesres (tom tie 
time that uranium and thorium ores are severed iraai 
the ground, to the time they become nuclear fads tad 
are consumed. 

"From the conclusion that decisions regarding de 
ptoduedon and use of atomic energy should not U kh 
in the hands of nations, it follows that all activities u 
this field must either be carried on by the agency itself 
under powers of operation and management and unde: 
rights of ownership or by nations only under licence 
from the agency. 

After consideration of various technical factors, 4e 
Commission has determined that mines, mills, and dumps 
may be operated by nations or persons under ketice 
from the agency. However, the agency would acquire 
ownership of all source materfai from the motneru ic is 
removed from its place of deposit in nature and voali 
specify the concentration at which ic would take pos- 
session. The agency would have the authority w detu- 
mme, in each case, whether it would own, operate and 
manage any source material refinery or whether it would ' 
license the operation. The agency would own, opmK 
and manage all chemical and metaUuxgicri plaoti !ot 
treating key substances and all facilities capable of ptiJ- 
during nuclear fuel, including isotope separation pSaatSi 
primacy reactors and secondary reactors. The 
would own all nuclear fuel, whether produced in its oafl 
facilities or in non-daogerous facilities licensed Vf 
agency. 

"In those instances where the treaty gives the sfiMtj 
the power to decide whether an aaivity ot a facility u 
noQ-dangeious— ri^at « to say non-dangecoui ia tetos w 
world security— and can therefore be licensed, the afisocy 
would be obligated to take into account: 

*' (4) The quantiry and quality of matetialt k 
case; 

"(h) The possibility of diversion; 

" (f) The ease with which the maieiials can be vjc 
ot converted to produce atomic weapons; 

"(d) The to^ supply and distribution of such oa 
terials in existence; . . 

"(e) The design and operating characteristics ot 
facilities involved; 

"(f) The ease of altering those facilities; 

"(g) Possible combinations with other faciliii«; 
"(b) Scientific and technical advances which, pat 
been made; and , i 

"(») The degree to which the agency has arnic 
security in the control of atomic energy. ^ 

"in the case of operations licensed by the 
agency would carry out certain sjwificd control Ptas' ^ 
to prevent the misuse of facilities or the 
materials. For example, the agency might make 
tions, conduct accountings, require certain 
cedures, and maintain guards. The agency voulJ 
the power to modify ihe provisions of the 
cence and, in case of vioiation, to suspend ot rev 
lease or licence and uke possession of the 
Involved. If a suspemiun or revocation shouJ ^ 
place, the agency would have the right to mainta 
cuncfu! measures over any facilities involved. . 

"Jo order ro assure to die agency the final ^ 
decisioa ia regard to die production and 
source materials and nuclear fuels, and the 
construciion and operation of plants under itJ 
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meo^ it was found necessary to Test, subject to the terms 
of the treaty, ownership of these materials and plants in 
the agency, la the sense of a crust estecclsed on behalf 
of signatory States jointly. 

"Ownership by the agency of source materiab or 
nuclear fuels includes the exclusive right to move or 
lease the materials, the right to use them and to produce 
energy from them, and the same rights for all products 
formed from them. The useful and non-dangerous prod- 
ucts would be made available to nations under fair and 
equitable arrangements. Ownership also includes the 
principle that no disposition of material can be made 
without the permission of the agency. Ownership by the 
agency of facilities includes rights of possession, opera- 
tion and disposition. 

2. Functions with regard to the detection of secret ac- 

Uvtttes 

"By requiring that all aaivities and facilities in this 
field must either be managed or licensed by the agency, 
the detection of clandestine activities is gready simplified. 
The agency need not be concerned with the motives of 
those carrying on unauthorized activities in this field, for 
it is the very existence of such activities that is UlegaL 
"In order to allow the exercise of the powers necessary 
for the detection of secret activities, nations must under- 
take in the treaty to grant to the agency rights of inspec- 
tion of any part of their territory subjen to appropriate 
procedural tequltements and limitations designed to pre- 
vent possible abuse of the powers given to the agency. 
However, the amount of inspection required and the 
attendant interferences would be much less than would 
be necessary under a control system which sought to 
depend on inspection alone. 

'The agency would, nevertheless, have to conduct 
various kinds of inspection. Fot example, in order to 
appraise the possibility of a nation engaging in clan- 
destine activities, the agency would bate the duty to 
conduct or to arrange with nations for the condua of 
surveys and explorations to discover and determine world 
supplies of source material. It would also have tigbu of 
conducting routine air surveys over areas which are 
known to contain source material. For the same purpose, 
the agency would have the authority to require periodic 
reports from nauons regarding specialized equipment and 
supplies directly related to the production and use of 
atomic energy and to check on such repons. 

5. Functtons with regard to research 

"The agency should have positive research and devel- 
opmental responsibilities in order to remain in the fore- 
front of atomic knowledge so as to render the agency 
more eficctivc in promoting the beneficial uses of atomic 
energy and in eliminating its destructive ones. The 
exclusive right to carry on research on the descruarve 
propenies of atomic energy should be vested in the 
agency. 

"Research in nuclear physics having a direct beating 
on the use of atomic energy should be subjea to appro- 
priate safeguards established by the agency in accordance 
with the treaty. Such safeguards should not interfere with 
the prosecution of pure scientific research, or the publka- 
lion of its results, provided no dangerous use or purpose 
is involved. 

"It b by control of the actual materials, not by the 
prohibition of research, that their misuse can be pre- 
vented; the strict control of all potentially dangerous 


fwatpriaU must be the central objective of the agency. 
Once this is hilly achieved, the futility of secrecy would 
be evidieM and t^ca could be full pubh'cation of research 
and full international collaboration among scientists- The 
a^ncy would promote among all nations the exchange 
of basic scientific information on atomic energy for peace- 
ful ends. 

D. PROHismoN OF Weapons • 

“The terms of reference of the Commission call for the 
ellminatioa from national armaments of atomic weapons. 

"An interiutional agreement to outlaw the national 
ptoduaion, possession and use of atomic weapons is an 
essential part of any elective international system of 
cnotrol. But an iocernational treaty to this effect, if stand- 
ing alone, would fail (a) to ensute the use of atomic 
energy only for peaceful purposes, and ib) to provide 
for effective safeguards by way of Inspection and other 
means to prorect complying States against the hazards of 
violations and evasions, and thus would fail to meet the 
requirements of the terms of reference of the Q^mmis- 
sion. To be effective, such agreement must be embodied 
in a treaty providing for a comprehensive international 
system of control, and including guarantees and safe- 
guards adequate to ensure the carrying out of the terms 
of the treaty and to protect complying Sates against the 
hazards of violations and evasions. 

"As an integral part of such a comprehensive system 
of cootto), she ueaty would*. 

"1. Prohibit the manufacrute, possession and u$e of 
atomic weapons by all nations parties thereto and bf nil 
persons under their jurisdiction; 

"2. Provide for the duposal of any exutiog stocks of 
atomic weapons and for the proper use of nuclear fuel 
adapuble for use in weapons. 

"The fint and second reports present specific proposals 
which elaborate the principles summarized above. 

"For the reasons given in Part I of thu report, cettain 
questions have not been extensively studied thus far. 
However, in the course of its work, the Commission has 
made certain general findings which beat upon most of 
these topics and, based upon those findings, has made 
cettain lecommendations in the first report which are 
along the following lines. (Cf. Part HI of the first 
report.) 

E. General Operational Relationships 
*Tfae relations of the international control agency to 
the several organs of the United Nations should be 
dearly establbhed and defined by the treaty. 

‘The treaty would provide that the rule of unanimity 
of the permanent members, which in cerain ebeum- 
sUDces exists in the Security Council, would have no 
relation to the work of the agency. No Government 
would possess any right of veto over the fulfilment by 
the a^ncy of the obligations imposed upon it by the 
treaty, not would any Government have the power, 
through the exercise of any right of veto or otherwise, to 
obstruct die course of control or inspectioiL 

"Decisions of the agency, pursuant to the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the treaty, should pavem the operations 
of national agencies for atomic energy. In carrying out 
its prescribed functions, however, the agency should inter- 
fere as little as necessary with the operations of national 
agencies for atomic energy, or with the economic plans 
and the private, corporate and Sate relationships In the 
several oontrles. 
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- F. Stages of Transition to Internattonal 
Control 

•'The trearjr should embrace the entire progranune for 
putting the international system of control into effect 
and should piovide a schedule for the completion of the 
transitional process over a period of time, step by step, 
in an orderly and agreed sequence leading to the full 
and effeaive establishment of inteinatioaal conttol of 
atomic* energy. In order that the transition may be accom- 
plished as rapidly as possible, and with safety and equity 
to all, the United Nations Atomic Energy Gommissioa 
should supervise the transitional process, as' prescribed 
in the treaty, and should be empowered to determine 
when a partkulat stage or stages have been ctunpleced 
and subsequent ones are to commence. 

G. Enforcement and SANtrnONS 

'The treaty should include provuions specifying the 
means and methods of determining violations of its 
terms, setting forth such violations as would constitute 
iocernacional crimes, and establishing the natuce of the 
measures of enforcement and punishment to be imposed 
upon persons and upon nations guilty of violating the 
terms of the treaty. 

"The judicial or other processes for determination of 
violations of the treaty, and of punishment therefor, 
should be swift and ceruin. Serious violations of the 
treaty would be repotted umnedately by the agency to 
the nations parties to the treaty, to the General Assembly, 
and to the Security Council. Once the violations con- 
stituting intetoaUonal crimes have been defined and the 
measures of enforcement and pufluhmenc therefor agreed 
to m the treaty, there would be no legal right, by veto 
or otherwise, whereby a wilful vioUtot of the tetms of 
the treaty could be protected from the consequences of 
violacloo of its terms. 

"In constdetauoa of the pcoblem of violation of the 
terms of the treaty, it should also be borne in mind that 
a Violation might be of so grave a character as to give 
rise to the inherent tight of self-defence cecogoixed in 
Anide 91 of the Chaner of the United Nations." 

d. Consideration OF U.S.S.R. Proposals 

( 1 ) USS.R. Ametidmenh and Addition} to the First 
Report of the Atomic Energy Commission 

From the outset of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s deliberations, the U.S.S.R, delegation had 
contended that the piimaiy and most urgent task 
of the Commission was the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and on June 19, 1946, had submitted a 
"draft international convention to prohibit the 
production and employment of weapons based on 
the use of atomic energy for the purpose of mass 
destruction” (AEC/8), tlie text* of which follows: 

'Being profoundly aware of the vast sigoificaoce of 
the great scientific Jiscoierics connected with the splitting 
of the acam and the obtaining and use of atomic energy 
/or the purpose of promoting the welfare and raising the 
standard of living of the peoples of the world, as well as 
for tlie development of culture and science for the beoefic 
of mankind; 

' Animated by the desire to promote in every way the 
fullest fXMsible uiiliaation by all peoples of Kscmtfic dis- 
coveries ia the sphere of atomic energy for the purpose 


of Improving the conditions of life of the peoples cj 
world and promoting their welfare and the ftria 
progress of human culture; 

"Fully realizing that the great scientific discoreiio a 
the sphere of atomic energy carry with then a gsn 
danger, above all, for peaceful towns and the cmlna 
population in the event of these discoveries tebg esd 
in the form of atomic weapons for the purpose of cus 
destruction; 

"Kecognizing the great significance of the isa tu 
intenuuonal agreements have already probibiced the ue 
in warfare of asphyxiating, pioisonous, and other sioilu 
gases, as well as all similar liquids, substances, ui 
processes, and likewise bacteriological means, righiiy coa- 
demned by the public opinion of the civilized wodi, lal 
considering that the international prohibidon of the » 
of atomic weapons for the mass destruction of bimia 
beings corresponds in still greater measure m the aspb 
tions and the conscience of the peoples of the vbds 
wotid; 

"Being firmly resolved to avert the danger of these 
scientific discoveries being used to the detiicm lal 
against the interests of mankind; 

"Resolved to conclude a convention to prtAibit d:* 
production and the employment of weapons 
the use of atomic energy, and for this purpose appo^J 
as their plenipotentiaries (here follows th$ list of p.W 
potenttaries) who, after presenting dieit ctedenwli 
found to he in good and due form, agreed as follows: 
Article 1 

"The High Contracting Parties solemnly decUte 4a 
they ate unanimously resolved to prohibit the prolaaw 
and ihe employment of weapons based eu ‘I** 1“* “ 
atomic energy, and for this purpose assume the felwvitS 
obltgatioos; 

"(a) Not to use atomic weapons ia any tirci:» 
suaces whatsoever; . , 

"(i) To prohibit the production and storing 
weapons based On the use of atomic energy; 

"(c) To destroy, within a period of ihr« 
from the day of the entry into force of the 
convention, all stocks of atomic energy 
whether in a finished or unfinished condirioO- 

Article 2 . , 

"The High Contracting States declare 
tion of anide 1 of the present convention u * 
serious international crime against hunututy- 

Article 3 i 

"The High Contracting States shall, within a 
of six months from the day of the catty into forte ^ 
present convention, pass legislation prOTiJms • 
penalties for violators of the stamtes of the ptesc 
\eotioa. 

Article 4 

'The present convention shall be of indefinite d 

Article 3 k* *J- 

"The present convention shall be open fo* 
herccice of any State whether a Member or » non 
of the United Nations. 


Article 6 ^ ^ 

"The pre sent convention shall come into foKO ^ ^ 

■The text quoted is the edited version jYs* 
Records of the Atomic Energy CommsUioa. 

Special Suppltment. Third Report to the Stcaruj 
(AEC/dl/Rev.l.) pp. 18-20. 
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approval by the Security Council and after the ratiBcatloa 
and delivery of ratification documents to the Secretary* 
General for safekeeping by one half of the signatory 
States, including all the hlember States of the United 
Nations named in Article 23 of the Charter of the 
Organization. 

Article 7 

"After the entry into force of the present convention 
it shall be bmding on all States whether Members oi 
non-members of the United Nations. 

Article 8 

'The present convention, of which the Russian, Chi* 
nose, French, English and Spanish texts shall be authen- 
tic, is drawn up in one copy and shall be kept in the 
archives of the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
The Secretary-General shall communicate certified copies 
to all the parties to the convention." 

The delegation of the U.S.S.R. had insisted 
further that any international system of control of 
atomic energy to be established subsequently by 
separate convention must be set up *'widiia the 
framework of the Security Council", according to 
the resolution of the General Assembly on "Prin- 
ciples governing the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armameots" adopted on December 14, 
1946. 

In its first report to the Security Council (AEC/- 
18/Rev.l) the Atomic Energy Commission re- 
jected by a majority the views of the U.S.S.R. 
delegation on the conclusion of the above-men- 
tioned convention as well as on a number of other 
issues. The U.SS.R. delegation therefore had ab- 
stained from voting on the first report. 

In the course of the Security Council’s considera- 
tion of rhe Commission's first report, the represent- 
ative of the U.S S R. at the 108th meeting of the 
Council on February 18, submitted twelve proposed 
amendments and additions (S/283) designed to 
bring Part II C ("General Findings") and Part III 
("Recommendations") of the report more in line 
with the views of the U.S.S.R. delegation as stated 
in the course of the Council’s discussion (see 
S/P.V. 106,il5).'‘* 

After considering the question of the disposition 
of the Atomic Energy Commission’s report, it was 
agreed by the majority of the Council’s members 
that no useful purpose would be served by a 
detailed examination in the Security Council of the 
U.S S.R. amendments and additions and that it was 
not appropriate for the Security Council to amend 
the report. It was the sense of the Council that it 
would be preferable for the Commission to attempt 
to resolve the existing differences. 

The Atomic Energy Commission accordingly, in 
its resolution of March 19, 1947 (see above), in- 
structed its committees to study particularly those 
questions relating to the control of atomic energy 


on which agreement among its members had not 
yet been reached. 

On March 31 the Working Committee resolved 
"to consider at its meetings the points of disagree- 
ment outlined in the statements of the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. in the Security Council” 
(AEC/Cl/14). 

Between April 8 and July 23, 1947, the Work- 
ing Committee devoted twenty meetings to a de- 
tailed discussion of the U.S.S.R. amendments and 
additions (AEC/Cl/12/Rev.l) to the Commis- 
sion’s first report. When the discussion of each 
amendment was completed, the results of such 
discussion were indicated by specific resolutions 
(AEC/Cl/34, 36) or by reference to the record. 
In instances where differences were not resolved, 
the issues were postponed for later consideratioa 

On July 23 the Working Committee instructed 
the Seaetariai to prepare a synopsis of the discus- 
sion to date for approval by tlic Working Commit- 
tee. On the basis of this synopsis, a derailed account 
of the consideration in the Working Committee of 
the U-S-S-R. amendments and additions was in- 
cluded as Part HI in the second report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to the Security Council 
(see above). In this pan of the report it Is indi- 
cated that no agreement was reached on the follow- 
ing main questions of principle raised by the 
U.S.S.R. amendments; 

(a) The question of control and inspection on 
the part of an international organ, which should be 
applied in regard to ali existing plants for the pro- 
duaioo of final atomic materials (nuclear fuel) 
immediately after an appropriate convention or 
conventions have been put into effect; 

(b) The question of the necessity of establishing 
an effective international system of control of 
atomic energy by means of multilateral conven- 
tions, which must be administered within the 
framework of the Security Council; 

(c) The question of the urgency of the conclu- 
sion of an international convention outlawing the 
production, possession and use of atomic weapons, 
as an essential part of any system of international 
control of atomic energy. To be effective, such a 
convention must provide for the establishment of 
a comprehensive system of international control 
"to ensure the carrying out of the terms of the 
convention"; 

(d) The question of the undesirability of grant- 
ing to the control agency the right to conduct re- 
search on atomic weapons; 

“See Security Council, Offictal Records. Second Year, 
Supplements No. 13 and No. 22. 
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"F. Stages of Transition to International 
Control 

. 'The treaty should embrace the entire programme for 
putting the latecaatiotul system ol coatcol into etfcct 
and should provide a schedule for the completion of the 
transjtional process over a period of time, step by step, 
in aa ordetly and agreed sequence leading to the full 
and effective establishment of international control of 
atomic* energy. In order that the uansition may be Aca>ro> 
plished as rapidly as possible, and with safety and equity 
to all, the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
should supervise the transitional process, as' prescribed 
in the treaty, and should be empowered to determine 
when a panicular sage or sages have been completed 
and subsequent ones are to commence. 

G. Enforcement and Sanctions 
"The ueaty should include provisions specilyiog the 
means and methods of detetminiog violations of its 
terms, setting forth such violations as would constitute 
international crimes, and establishing the nature of the 
measures of enforcement and punishmeac to be imposed 
upon persons and upon nations guilty of violating the 
terms of the treaty. 

"The judicial or othet processes for decermioation of 
violations of the treaty, and of punishment therefor, 
should be swift and ceruin Serious violations of the 
treaty would be reported immediately by the agency to 
the nauons parties to the treaty, to the General Assembly, 
and to the Security Council Once the violations con* 
scicutiog mceenaxiiQaal ctimes have been defined and the 
measures of enforcemeoe and puaishment therefor agreed 
to in the treaty, there would be no legal right, by veto 
or otherwise, whereby a wilful vioUtot of Ui« terms of 
the treaty could be proteaed from the consequences of 
violation of its terms. 

"In coosidetauoa of the problem of violation of the 
terms of the treaty, it should also be borne in mind that 
a violation might be of so grave a chataaer as to give 
rise to the inherent right of self-defence recognized in 
Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

d. Consideration OF U.S.S.IL Proposals 

<1) USS.R. Ametidmcnh and Additions to the first 
Report of the Atomic Energy Commission 
From the outset of the Atomic Eaergy Commis- 
sion’s deliberations, the U.S.SJ1. delegation had 
contended tiiat the primary and most urgent task 
of the Commission -was the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and on June 19, 1946, had submitted a 
"draft international convention to prohibit the 
production and employment of weapons based on 
the use of atomic energy for the purpose of ntaw 
destruction” (AEC/8),the text* of which follows; 

Being pcofoundly awaie of the vast significaate of 
the great scientific discoveries connected with the splitting 
of the atom and the obaining and use of atomic energy 
for the purpose of promoting the welfare and nisiog the 
standard of living of the peoples of the world, as well as 
for the development of culture and science for the benefit 
of mankind. 

Animated by the desire to promote in every way the 
fullest possible utilization by all peoples of scientific dis- 
coveries in the sphere of atomic energy for the purpose 


of improving the conditions of life of the peoples d die 
world and promoting their welfare and the funLu 
progtest of human culture*, 

"Fully realizing that the great scientific discoveries Id 
the sphere of atomic energy carry with than a giesr 
danger, above all, for peaceful towns and the 
population in the event of these discoveries being meJ 
la die forin of atomic weapons for the purpose of mm 
desttuaion; 

"Recognizing the great significance of the fta tkt 
international agreements have already prohibited the me 
in warfare of asphyxiating, poisonous, and othet simihi 
gases, as well as all similar liquids, substances, and 
processes, and likewise bacteriological means, rightly coo- 
dcffioed by the public opinion of the civilized world, ud 
considering that the ineernatioiul prohibition of the use 
of atomic weapons for the mass destruction of hiunai 
beings corresponds in still greater mtasurc to the aspin. 
lions and the conscience of the peoples of the wlicJe 
world; 

"Being firmly resolved to avert the dang« of thea 
scientific diKovenes being used to the detriiaeat aad 
against the interests of mankind; 

"Resolved to conclude a convention to prohibit iht 
production and the employment of weapons based oa 
the use of atomic energy, and for this purpose applied 
as their plenipotenttaries {here foflous tbr 
poteniuries) who, after presenting their credeotuli 
found to be in good and due form, agreed as follows: 


Ankle I 

‘The High Contracting Parties solemnly dedi« ihR 
they are unanimously resolved to prohibit the pfoducriM 
and the employment of weapons based on ‘f’* 
atomic energy, and for thb purpose assume the iollo*it‘8 
obligatrans: . 

"(.a) Not to use atomic weapons in any cucoo* 


stances whatsoever; . .r 

”(A) To prohibit the production and stofiag 
weapons based on the use of atomic energy; 

”(e> To destroy, within a period of thw 
fioni the day of die entry into force of the pto 
cooveniioD, all stocks of atomic energy 
whether in a finuhed or unfinished condhion. 


Atthlt 2 . 

‘The High Contraaing Sates declare ^t wy vi ^ 
tion of article 1 of the present convendon is a 
serious international crime against humanity. 

Arikh 3 ^ 

"The High Contracting Sotes shall, within a 
of six months from the day of the entry into force 
pieseot ronveniion, pass legislation , job- 

penalties for violators of the statutes of the pres 
ventioo. 


Antcte •? _ . ^ 

The present convention shall be of indefinite 

Ankle 5 _ 

‘The present convention shall be open lot 
heteoce of any Sate whether a Member or a non 
of the United Nadoos. 


Article 6 . jjj 

The present convention shall come into forC^ 

•The text quoted is the edited version j Y(c' 
Records of the Atomic Energy Commission- sb council. 
Special Supplement. Third Report to the Security 
(AEC/3l/Rev.l.) pp. 18-20. 
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approval by the Security G>uncil and after the ratification 
and delivery of ratification documents to the Secretary- 
General for safekeeping by one half of the signatory 
States, including all the hlember States of the United 
Nations named in Article 23 of the Charter of the 
Organization. 

Ankle 7 

"After the entry into force of the present convention 
it shall be binding on all States whether Members or 
non-members of the United Nations. 

Article 8 

"The present convention, of which the Russian, Chi- 
nese, French, Engluh and Spanish texts shall be authen- 
tic, is drawn up in one copy and shall be kept in the 
archives of the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
The Secretary General shall communicate certified copies 
to all the panics to the convention." 

The delegation of the U.S.S.R. had insisted 
further that any international system of control of 
atomic energy to be established subsequently by 
separate convention must be set up "within the 
framework of the Security Council”, according to 
the resolution of the General Assembly on "Prin- 
ciples governing the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments” adopted on December 14, 
1946. 

In its first report to the Security Council (AEC/- 
18/Rev.l) the Atomic Energy Commission re- 
jected by a majority the views of the U.&S.R. 
delegation on the conclusion of the above-men- 
tioned convention as well as on a number of other 
issues. The U.S.S.IC delegation therefore had ab- 
stained from voting on the first report. 

In the course of the Security Council's considera- 
tion of the Commission’s first report, the represent- 
ative of the U.SS.R. at the 108th meeting of the 
Council on February 18, submitted twelve proposed 
amendments and additions (S/283) designed to 
bring Part II C ("General Findings”) and Part III 
("Recommendations") of the report more in line 
with the views of the U.S.SR. delegation as stated 
in the course of the Council's discussion (see 
S/P.V. 106,il5).« 

After considering the question of the disposition 
of the Atomic Energy Commission's report, it was 
agreed by the majority of the Council's members 
that no useful purpose would be served by a 
detailed examination in the Security Council of the 
U.S.S.R. amendments and additions and that it was 
not appropriate for the Security Council to amend 
the report. It was the sense of the Council that it 
would be preferable for the Commission to attempt 
to resolve the existing differences. 

The Atomic Energy Commission accordingly, in 
its resolution of March 19, 1947 (see above), in- 
stmaed Its committees to study particularly those 
questions relating to the control of atomic energy 


on wbidi agreement among its members had not 
yet been reached. 

On March 31 the Working Comminee resolved 
"to consider at its meetings the points of disagree- 
ment outlined in the statements of the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. in the Security Council” 
(AEC/Cl/14). 

Between April 8 and July 23, 1947, the Work- 
ing Committee devoted twenty meetings to a de- 
tailed discussion of die U.S.S.R. amendments and 
additions (AEC/CI/I2/Rev.l ) to the Commis- 
sion's first report. When the discussion of each 
amendment was completed, the results of such 
discussion were indicated by specific resolutions 
(AEC/Cl/34, 36) or by reference to the record. 
In instances where differences were not resolved, 
the issues were postponed for later consideration. 

On July 23 the Working Committee instructed 
the Secretariat to prepare a synopsis of the discus- 
sion to date for approval by the Working Commit- 
tee. On the basis of this synopsis, a detailed account 
of the consideration in the Working Committee of 
the U.S3.R. amendments and additions was in- 
cluded as Parc III in the second report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to the Security Council 
(see above). In this part of the report it is indi- 
cated that no agreement was reached on the follow- 
ing main questions of principle raised by the 
U.S.S.R. amendments: 

(a) The question of control and Inspection on 
the part of an international organ, which should be 
applied in regard to all existing plants for the pro- 
duaioQ of final atomic materials (nuclear fuel) 
immediately after an appropriate convention or 
conventions have been put into effect; 

(b) The question of the necessity of establishing 
an effeaive intemarional system of control of 
atomic energy by means of multilateral conven- 
tions, which must be administered within the 
framewoik of the Security CoimcU; 

(c) The question of the urgency of the conclu- 
sion of an international convention outlawing the 
production, possession and use of atomic weapons, 
as an essential part of any system of international 
control of atomic energy. To be effective, such a 
convention must provide for the establishment of 
a comprehensive system of International conttol 
"to ensure the carrying out of the terms of the 
convention"; 

(d) The question of the undesirability of grant- 
ing m the control agency the right to conduct re- 
search on atomic weapons; 

"See Security Council, Official Records. Second Year. 
Supplements No. 13 and No. 22. 
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(e) The question of the conclusion of several 
treaties or conventions including a Convention on 
Proliibition of Atomic Weapons to be concluded as 
the first one; 

(f) The question of tlie irrelevancy of the 
reference to the "veto" contained in the first report 
of the Atomic Energy Commission; 

(g) The question of the stages of transition 
from existing conditions to international control 
and the question of providing for destmaion of 
stocks of manufactured and unfinished weapons. 

The introduction to the second report states that 
discission of the U.S S.R, amendments had nor led 
the Commission to revise the "General Findings" 

and Recommendations" of the first report. 

(2) USS.R. Proposals of June tl, 1947 
At the meeting of the Atomic Energy Commis- 

itTeif ’’j "Pt«ntative of the 

U.h.S.R. presented for the Commissions considera- 
tion certain ' basic provisions on which an inter- 
national p«ment or convention on atomic energy 
control should be based", as follows ( AEC/24) : 

1" addition to and in 
.ini,n?,r ' •''' "eAuaion of an 

OK the prohibition of atomic 
fm ih? “ j" "“1“,'“ “ass destnietion. siibmitred 

on 9 Cc'l9?r“ ^""87 Commission 

on ly June 1946, presents for the consideraiion of ih» 
above-mentioned Commission the following basic om. 

lion on at ““ ‘"“'"“'°"al asieemen* ot conven- 
tion on atomic energy control should be based 

inie„.dL'“:r„“^f rnTSSlh"' 
srrii;si"-‘ar“rr 

of which irTh^ rn’e^ ^ Pxovisions on the basis 

with the convention on iKm accordance 

weapons. ^ prohibition of aaunic 

»m»f° f°5™? ““r’-lf <•! “mmadimid 

of atomic eoeigy sSU £.5 

mental ptoviiiSs; “ “ ^ fimda- 


M The Inicmational Conltol Cominisiioa M 
£ "he tcptcicnlailves ol Sines cJS 

niic esiablnhed b, tl, 

General Aiiembly decs, on of 24 Jantun IJtt 

£’’,h"?'in“'*' “‘’/'.'''"I' “Sani as it find, j^iet 
fuifiiment of its functions. 

"(i) The Intetnaiional Ginitol Ojmatiiiioa M 
cstabluh ICS own rules of procedure. 

(f> The personnel of the lotuiutioail Control 
^ on an iniernationa] bins, 

(rf) pc International Comtol Commission ihiH 
persodically carry out inspection of faciliues for tb: 
minins pf atomic raw materials and for the ptodaciioa 
ot atomic materials and atomic energy. 

6. In carrying out the inspection of atomic cnergp 
tacUities, the International Control Coimnissioa shall 
undertake the following measures: 

"(a) Imestigate the activities of faciliucs for min- 
ing atomic raw materials and for the production of 
atomic materials and atomic energy, and chedt then 
accounts; 

(^) Check existing stocks of atomic raw matttials, 
atomic maceraals, and unfinished products, 

(e) Study production operations to the aHnt 
necessary foe the control of the use of atomic natetuli 
and atomic energy; 

(tt) Observe the fulfilment of the rules of technical 
exploitation of the facilities prescribed by thetoawa 
•ton on control, and work out and prescribe the rules ' 
of technological control of such facilities; 

(p) Collect and analyse data on the ffilninj of 
atomic raw materials and on the production of scoaic 
soateriaJs and atomic energy: 

(/) Carry out special investigations in cases *hen 
suspicion of violations of the convention on the 
prohibition of atomic weapons arises; 

(s) Make recommendations to Govenunents oo 
questions relating to the produoion, stock pilinft 
^toraic materials and atomic energy; 

(4) Make recommendations to the SewntyCoua 
oil on measures for prevention and sapprcssioa with 
regard to violators of the conventions on the ptohibi 
lion of atomic weapons and on the control of a'onuc 
energy. 

_ 7. For the fulfilment of the tasks of control sod 

inspection entrusted to the International Control 0®- • 
mission, the latter shall have the right of: 

(a) Access to any facilities for mining, production 
and suxkpiiing of atomic raw materials and atomic 
materials, as well as to the facilities for the cxploita“®“ 
of atomic energy; 

"(4) Acquaintance with the production operadoos 
of the atomic energy facilities, to the extent oKesmy 
for the control of the use of atomic materlali and 
atomic energy; 

"(e) Carrying out weighing, ..measurements, and 
various analyses of atomic raw materials, atomic 
materials, and unfinished products; 

Requesting from the Government of ajj! 
nation, and decking, various data and reports on the 
acuvities of atomic energy facilities; 

_ (a) Requesting various explanations on the 
cions relating to the acuvities of atomic energy I*c 

"{/) Making recommendations and presenting 
Seations to Governments on matters concernioS 
pt^uction and use of atomic energy; ., 

(g) Submitting recommendations (ot the consi e 
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atloa of the Secuiitf Council on measures in regard 
CO Tiolators of the conventions on the .prohibition of 
atomic 'weapons and on the control of atomic energy. 
"8. In accordance with the tasks of international con- 
trol of atomic energy, scientific research activities in the 
field of atomic energy shall be based on the following 
provisions: 

"(j) Scientific research activities in the field of 
atomic energy must comply 'with the necessity of carry- 
ing out the convention on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and widi the necessity of preventing its use 
for military purposes. 

"(4) Signatory States to the convention on die 
prohibition of atomic weapons must have the right to 
carry on unrestricted scientific research aaivities in the 
field of atomic energy, directed towards discovery of 
methods of its use for peaceful purposes. 

"(c) In the interests of an effective fulfilment of 
its control and inspectorial functions, the International 
Control Commission must have the possibility to carry 
out scientific research activities in the field of discovery 
of methods for the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. The carrymg out of such activities will 
enable the Commission to keep itself informed on the 
latest achievements in this field and to have its own 
skilled international personnel, which is required by 
the Commission for practical execution of the measures 
of control and iospectioo. 

"{d) In conducting scientific research In the field 
of atomic energy, one of the most important tasks of 
the International Control Commission should be to 
ensure a wide exchange of information among nations 
in this field and to render necessary asslsonce, through 
advice, to the countries parties to the convention, 
whi£h may request such assistance. 

"(«) The International Control Commission must 
have at its disposal material facilities, Including re- 
search laboratories and experimental inscalUtioos, 
necessary for the proper organiaation of the research 
activities to be conducted by it.'* 

As regards the procedure to be followed ia the 
consideration of these proposals the Atomic Energy 
Commission decided to refer them initially to the 
Working Committee, leaving further disposition 
to chat Committee. After discussion at two meet- 
ings on June 12 and 17, the Working Committee 
agreed that certain portions of the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posals should be considered by Committee 2, while 
other questions, such as the question of the “veto", 
would be considered in the Working Commirtce. 

Committee 2 accordingly, at meetings held on 
August 6, 8 and 11, embarked upon a prellmiiury 
debate of the U.SS.IL proposals of June 11, in the 
course of which each delegation made a general 
statement concerning the proposals in the light of 
the concents of the working papers then being con- 
sidered by Committee 2 at informal meetings (see 
above). 

At meetings held on August 13 and 15, Commit- 
tee 2 discussed the formulation of a statement 
referring to the U.S.S.R. proposals for inclusion in 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s second report co 


the Security Council. On August 15, Committee 2 
adopted by ten affirmative votes a resolution 
(AEC/C2/73) proposed by the representative of 
Canada to the effect that "the proposals as they 
•now stand and the explanations -given thereon do 
not jjfovide an adequate basis for the development 
by the Committee of specific proposals for an effec- 
tive system of international control of atomic 
energy and therefore do not call for a change In 
the program of work of the committee”. Noting, 
however, that certain points in the U.S.SJL pro- 
posals were not covered in the working papers so 
far submitted to Committee 2, the resolution went 
on to state that these points, "as well as any new 
elaborations of the proposals already considered" 
would be taken up "in due course under the plan 
of work already adopted”. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. objected to 
the adoption of this resolution on the ground that 
the U.S.S.R- proposals had not yet been considered 
point by point, and that it was therefore impossible 
to determine on which of the provisions of these 
proposals agreement had or bad not been reached. 
Adoption of the resolution, he maintained, indi- 
cated leluaance on the part of the Committee to 
attempt to find common ground as between the 
U.S.S.R. proposals and those of other delegations 
and could offiy have a negative effen on the Com- 
mittee’s hirther deliberations. 

In view of the conclusion arrived at by Commit- 
tee 2 concerning the U.S.S R. proposals, ffie Atomic 
Energy Commission in the introduction to its 
sec»nd report to the Security Council (AEC/26) • 
stated that it was evident that the discussion of 
these proposals had not led to a reconciliation of 
the views of the U.S.S.R. with those of th&majoxity 
of the Commission on major points of principle. 

In the course of the discussion in Committee 2 
of the U.S.S.R. proposals of June 11, several dele- 
gations bad expressed a desire to have various 
points clarified. On August 11, therefore, the rep- 
resentative of the United Kingdom addressed a 
letter (AEC/C.2/71) to the representative of the 
IJSSK. containing eleven questions. These were 
answered by the representative of the U.S.S.R- in a 
letter dated September 5, 1947 (AEC/C2/109). 
At the meeting of the Atomic Energy Commission 
held on September 10, 1947, the representative of 
the United Kingdom expressed the hope that the 
other delegations would join in a detailed study of 
the questions and answers, which, in his opinion, 
constituted an "elaboration” of the U.S.S.R- pro- 
posals within the meaning of the resolution 
(AEC/C2/73) adopted by Committee 2 on Au- 
gust 15, 1947. Discussion of the matter, however, 
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did not take place until after the second session of 
the General Assembly. 

On December 18. 1947, the Working Committee 
decided that in the immediate future it would 
further study the U.S.SJI. proposals, with partieukr 
reference to the answers to the United Kingdom 
questions. It began this study on January 16, 1948 
and devoted seven meetings to a detailed consideia- 
tion of the proposals. At the conclusion of the 
detailed discussion the Committee proceeded to 
review the proposals as a whole, devoting three 
additional meetings to this task. 

On March 29 the representative of the United 
Kingdom presented on behalf of his own delega- 
non and those of Canada, China and France a joint 
01/70““’’’“°® *= U,S.S.R. proposals (ABC/. 


Any effective plan for international control of 
atomic energy, it was set forth in the report, must 
provide against the danger of misuse of atomic 
materials through (1) their diversion from legiti. 

mate uses and (2) secret manufacture. The U SBJl 

proposals, the report stated, did not face these basic 
problems, inasmuch as the powers and fnoaioos 
ot the proposed international control commission 
were to be limited to "periodic inspection" and 
oriv^^ “"'“'‘Spoils", the latter to be undertaken 
only m case of suspicion of clandestine activities 
Periodic inspection, the report stated, was an 
inadequate safeguMd against diversion of nuclear 

ment P>‘«S- Only manage- 

ment of the plant by the international otganizatten 
Itself would enable it to keep check on tS unde™ 
uels mvolved. As regards die "special i„v«dg“ 
t ions m case of suspicion of violation, the recltt 
stated that in view of the restricted scope of insSc- 
tion there would in praaice be no opportunity’^for 

stpido“°““°’’ '■> become 

bv ““"“onal control commission, 

by the inadequate methods at its disposal, should 
d tect violations of the convention oiTthe cmtoT 
of atomic energy, it would not, the report cjiplained 
urther, possess any powers to previro/Sr^ 

na*oId cbe inter- 

national control commission under the US.SI! 
proposals was that of making recommenlS^st 
the Se^iq, Council I, would not posset Z i^ 
dependent powers of enforcing its decisio^ 1 

aSvhies rouH "bich ille^ 

activities could continue unchecked 

of *1' 'be Government 
deslmcio^^f 'b“ Prohibition and 

beS ° ’ 1 'bould take place 

conclusion of an international agieement 


to enforce that prohibition and prevent the misnjt 
of atomic energy by means of an internatlonil tot. 
trol system, the report asserted that a conscatioa 
_ on prohibition standing alone could ghc no assui. 
aoce: 

(a) that nations which are known to possess 
atomic weapons would in fact destroy all or indeed 
any of them; 

(b) that nations not known to have atomic 
weapons, but which might have them, would cany 
out their obligations; 

(c) that nations would be prevented from man- 
ufacturing atomic weapons in the future. 

In the opinion of the authors of the report oa 
the U.S.S.R. proposals, the prohibition of atomic 
weapons could only be brought about through a 
system of control whereby that prohibition could 
be enforced. The report therefore concluded that: 

Soviet Union proposals are not an acceptable 
o«is for the international control of atomic energy- Tbe 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission cannot 
endorse any scheme which would not prevent the diver- 
sion of atomic material, which provides do 
means for the delation of clandestine activities and 
which has no provision for prompt and effecuve eflfofc^ 
ment aaioa The Soviet Union Government has not only 
proposed a scheme that is fundamentally inadequate for 

^o®*tol of atomic energy, but at the same time hii 
made the overriding stipulation that they will not a|tee 
to esubhsh even such a feeble sdieme of control until all 
atomic weapons have been prohibited and desuoyed. It 
IS completely unrealistic to expect any nation to renounce 
atomic weapons without an? assurance that all nations 
Will be prevented from producing them." 

In view of this conclusion the following resolu- 
tion was recommended by the authors of the joint 
report for the consideration of the Working Com- 
mittee: 

Working Committee, 

Having examined in detail and as a whole the Soviet 
Union proposals of 11 June 1947 and the elaboratiou 
thereof and in view of the conclusions set out m the 
preceding paragraphs, 

, that the ^viet Union proposals ignore the 

existing technical knowledge of the problem of atonue 
energy control, do not provide an adequate basis for the 
effective international control of atomic energy and the 
elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons, 
and therefore, do not conform to the terms of reference 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

”The Working Committee concludes that no useful 
purpose can be served by further discussion of these pro- 
posals in the Working Committee." 

The Working Committee adopted the report on 
the U.S.S.R. proposals on April 5, 1948. At 
same meeting the representative of the USSR 
rqslied to the arguments contained in the 
Concerning the question of "periodic inspection 
he stated that there could not be any inspection 
other than a periodic one. Any measures which ban 
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to be applied continuously in respect of productive 
facilities and to sources of raw materials could not 
be regarded as inspection, but must be regarded as 
management or supervision. The United States 
proposals on management, supervision and licens- 
ing of atomic facilities, which had been adopted by 
the majority of the Atomic Energy Qjmmission, 
however, were not acceptable to the U.S.S.R- dele- 
gation. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R, further stated 
that there was no basis for any "special investiga- 
tion” in the absence of any suspicion with respect 
to a country or certain countries. Special investi- 
gators should not be regarded as tourists who could 
go to any place quite freely without any basis. 

In the opinion of the U.S.S.R. representative, in- 
spection and special investigations, together with 
some other measures provided for in the U5.SR. 
proposals, but not mentioned in the report adopted 
by the Working Committee, would provide the 
international control organ with the necessary 
powers to exercise its functions effectively and to 
prevent the misuse of atomic energy. 

Concerning the question of the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
stated that a convention prohibiting such weapons 
should be concluded as a first step in the system of 
establishment of international control, to be fol- 
lowed by ocher impoctanc seeps, such as the conclu- 
sion of another convention to ensure fulfilment of 
the first convention through measures of control 
and inspection. International control of atomic 
energy as such would be useless in the absence of a 
convention prohibiting atomic weapons. If the 
convention on the prohibition of atomic weapons 
were concluded, die U.S.S.R, Government would 
do its best to teach the completion of negotiations 
on the second convention, but without knowing 
the terms of such a convention the U.S.SJL Gov- 
ernment could not give any advance assurance of 
its acceptance. Some delegations might advance 
absolutely unacceptable proposals concerning man- 
agement, supervision and licensing of atomic facil- 
ities. 

With regard to die criticism contained in the 
report adopted by the Working Committee as to 
die lack of powers of enforcement on the part of 
the international control organ, the representative 
of the U.S.S.R- malnialoed that the question of 
sanaions was entirely within the jurisdiaion and 
scope of the Security Council To entrust the intei- 
nationai control organ, or any other organ of the 
United Nations, with such powers, would be con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the Chancr of the 
United Nations. 


e. Third Report OF THE Atomic Energy 
Commission to the Security Council 

The Atomic Energy Commission convened on 
May 7, 1948, to receive and discuss a statement 
presented by the representative of France on be- 
half of his own delegation and those of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. At the same 
time the representative of France circulated a 
"Summary of the Majority Plan of Control”.^^ 
The joint statement was further considered by the 
Atomic Energy Commission on May 17, 1948, and 
was adopted by a vote of 9 to 2 (Ukrainian S,S.R., 
U.SRR.). This statement adopted by the Com- 
mission forms the substance of the Commission’s 
third report to the Security Council {AEC/31/- 
Rev.l), i.e.. Part I, entitled "Report and Recom- 
mendations of the Atomic Energy Commission”. 
(Pam II contains a brief account of the proceed- 
ings of the Atomic Energy Commission from Sep- 
tember 10, 1947, to May 17, 1948. The "Sum- 
mary of the Majority Plan of Control” circulated 
by the representative of France was included in 
the report as an anneic.) 

'The Atomic Energy Commission reports that 
it has reached an impasse”, the Commission's third 
report states at the outset. It goes on to state that 

"lo almost two years of work, the Commissloa has 
accomplished much and has succeeded in making clear 
the esseoiials of a plan for the control of atomic energy, 
in fulfilment of the objectives of the resolution of the 
General Assembly of 24 January 1946. Nevertheless it 
considers that it cannot now prepare a draft treaty ‘in- 
corporating Its uJitmaie proposals' as urged by the resolu- 
non of the Security Council of 10 March 1947." 

Explaining the reasons for the Commission's 
failure, the report states that 

'The difficulties which confront the Commission were 
first evidenced when the plan under consideration by 
most of the Governments members of the Commission 
was rejeaed by the Soviet Union 'either as a whole or in 
its separate parts,' on the ground that such a plan consti- 
tuted an unwarranted infringement of national sover- 
eignty. For its part the Soviet Union insisted that a 
convention outlawing atomic weapons and providing for 
the destruction of existing weapons must precede any 
control agreement. The majority of the Commission con- 
sidered that such a convention, without safeguards, would 
offer no protection against non<ompiunce.'' 

This initial divergency of view, the report states, 
did not deter the Commission from pursuing its 
task in the hope that the disagreement miglit be 
resolved as a result of further study. Accordingly, 
the Commission had decided to defer the consid- 
eration of the political aspects of the problem of 
the control of atomic energy until it iud first 
studied its scientific and technical aspects. 

“See pp. 463-66. 
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■Hie Commission now considered that the analy- 
sis of the technical requirements of atomic energy 
control had been pursued as far as possible. Un- 
fortunately, this analysis, the Commission reported, 
had not led to agreement even on the technical 
aspects of control. Until agreement on the basic 
principles of control had been reached, however, 
the Commission considered that it would be un- 
realistic and would serve no useful purpose to 
discuss other aspects of the problem, such as organ- 
ization and administration of the international 
control agency, financing, strategic balance, prohibi- 
tion and enforcement and the stages of transition 
irom conditions of national control to the final con- 
ditmns of predominantly international control^® 

The majority of the Commission considered 
however, that by concentrating on the technical 
^aas, which, irrespeaive of any political situation, 
must be met by any satisfactory plan of control, 
the Coi^ission had prepared findings and rec- 
ommendations, which would stand as the basis of 
any further study of this subject 
Speaking in more general terms, the Commis- 
sion stated m its third report that- 

and political ptaate ate 

The report goes on to state that- 

i=Ss£S-*™“.S,':S: 

ncAm" fr'* -Hypo'S 

“ion tife S Commission-. In .hi, 

■on, the Commission concluded ilia, no useful 


purpose could be served by continuing negotia. 
tioos at the Commission level and it therefore rec- 
ommended that, until such time as the General 
Assembly found that this situation no longer ex- 
isted, or until such time as the permanent members 
of the Atomic Energy Commission (the p^maoent 
members of the Security Council and Canada) 
found through prior consultation that there ex- 
isted a basis for agreement on the iaternational 
control of atomic energy, negotiations in the 
Atomic Energy Commission be suspended. 

Finally, the Atomic Energy Commission recom 
mended that the Security Council should transmit 
this report, together with the Commission’s two 
previous reports, to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly as a matter of special concern. 

f . Consideration by the Security CouNai 
OF THE Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Third Report 


The Security Council considered the third re- 
port of the Atomic Energy Commission {MSCj- 
31/Rev.l) at its 318th, 321st and 325th meaings 
on June 11, 16 and 22. 

At the 318th meeting, on June 11, the repcesenc- 
ative of the United States stated that, immedi- 
ately after the use of atomic weapons, the United 
Stares had proposed international control in order 
to ensure that this new discovery might be used 
for peaceful purposes only. The efforts of the 
Atomic Energy Commission had resulted in the 
preparation of a plan which provided for an io- 
temarional control agency to be established by 
treaty, which would own ail source material and 
nuclear fuel, own, operate and manage all dan^- 
ous fadlities, license all noa-chmgerous activities 
in this field and conduct inspections to prevent 
diversions of material or clandestine operations. 

Further, the plan of the majority provided that 
a system of quotas, assigning to each signatory 
state its specific proportion of atomic fuels and 
power plants, should be written into the treaty 
itself, so that the international agency would have 
no arbitrary powers in this respect, but would 
simply carry out the provisions of the treaty. 

The Commission, the representative of the 
United States stated, had examined other solutions 
and had rejected them because, in its opinion, 
these solutions did not meet the known faas of the 
pitAIem created by the discovery of atomic energy- 
Prolonged study and many debates, however, had 
not enabled the majority to secure the agreement 
of the U.S S.R. to the first and second reports of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

For Summary of Principal Subjcco", sec pp. 
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In view of the nature of the impasse in the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the representative of 
the United States submitted the following draft 
resolution (S/836) : 

"The Security Council, 

"Having received and examined the First, the Second, 
and the Third Reports of the United Nations Atomic 
Energ 7 Commission, 

"Accepts these Reports and. 

"Approves the General Findings (Part 11 C) and Rec- 
ommendations (Part III) of the First Report, and the 
Specific Proposals of Part II of the Second Report as 
constituting the necessary basis for establishing an eflfec- 
tive system of internauonal control of atomic energy in 
accordance with the terms of reference of the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission and, 

"Approves the "Report and Recommendations of the 
Atomic Energy Commission” (Part I) of the Third Re- 
port of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, 
and 

"Directs the Secretary-General to transmit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and to the Member rutions of the United 
Nations, the First, Second and Third Reporu of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, together 
with the record of the Security Council's approval 
thereof.” 

The representative of the United Kingdom de- 
clared himself in favor of a suspension of the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. He empha- 
sized the careful thought that had been given to 
the technical problem of atomic energy control 
and the signiEcance of the Erst and second reports. 
He expressed the opinion that the Atomic Energy 
Commission could not by itself dissolve a dead- 
lock which was fundamentally political, and that 
it was useless to continue further detailed discus- 
sion in the Commission until, at a higher level, it 
was possible to produce an atmosphere of con- 
fidence. 

The representative of Canada felt that the situa- 
tion did not call for recrimirution, but for a seri- 
ous effort to face realities. The divergence of views 
had arisen because of the insistence of the U.S.S.R 
that a convention outlawing atomic weapons and 
providing for their destrualon must precede any 
agreement for the establishment of a system of in- 
ternational control Tlie majority of the Commis- 
sion, on the other hand, continued to hold the 
view that such a convention, unless accompanied 
simultaneously by effective safeguards, would of- 
fer no proteaion to the nations of the world. If 
the work of the Atomic Energy Commission were 
to be suspended, the challenge to the peoples of 
the world to find a solution to the problem of the 
control of this force, potentially so destructive to 
mankind, still remained. The reports of the Com- 
mission must be a stimulus to funher effort 

At the 321st meeting on June 16, the represent- 


ative of the U.S.S.R- stated that the chief problem 
in a}ooection with the control of atomic energy 
was that of prohibiting the production of atomic 
weapons. All complementary measures, including 
measures for inspection of enterprises which deal 
with the produaion of atomic weapons, had to be 
subordinated to this basic problem. In insisting 
on the prohibition of atomic weapons, the U.S.SJi. 
Government based itself on the evident fact that 
atomic weapons are aggressive weapons and are 
designed to exterminate peaceful populations, 
mainly those of large cities. 

The prohibition of atomic weapons and the es- 
tablishment of effective international control was 
the task of the Atomic Energy (Commission and 
of the Security Council, which were supposed to 
carry out practical measures to that end. The 
Atomic Energy Commission had been unable to 
carry out its task because certain states — in par- 
ticular the United States — confronted this proposal 
negatively, and were attempting to drown the ques- 
tion of the prohibition of atomic weapons and to 
divert the attention of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission from this task to the consideration of all 
kinds of proposals which were contradictory to the 
General Assembly's resolution of December 14, 
1946, and to the basic principles of the Charter. 

The United States had adopted a negative at- 
titude towards the draft International convention 
submitted on June 19, 1946, “by the U.S.S.R. dele- 
gation, which provided for a ban on the production 
and use of atomic weapons. 

The U.S.SJI- delegation considered it essential 
CO draw the (Ik>uncil's attention again to the fact 
that there was no justification foe the position of 
the opponents of a convention for the prohibition 
of atomic weapons, who made the conclusion of 
such a convention conditional upon the adoption 
of the United States plan. Such a position merely 
bore witness to the reluctance of some states to 
carry out the decision of the General Assembly for 
the control over atomic energy. 

It was dear that the responsibility in this con- 
neaion was borne by the United States, whose 
leading circles had their own schemes linked with 
the Essence of international control over atomic 
energy and with the opportunity for unlimited 
produaion of atomic weapons. 

The representative of the U.SSR. also stated 
that it was dear that the question of the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons could not be separated 
from the question of the destruaion of'the extant 
stockpiles of such weapons, since It was incon- 
ceivable that the prohibition of atomic weapons 
would be carried through while the hoarded stock- 
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piles of these weapons continned in existence. It 
would seem that, if agreement were to be reached 
regarding the necessity of prohibiting atomic 
weapons, then it must follow that the convention 
or the conventions must provide for the dcstmc- 
tion of stockpiles of atomic weapons and of un- 
finished atomic weapons, and that the utiUaation 
0l nudeiu fuel contained in such weapons should 
be oidy for peaceful purposes. There were other 
questions on which it had been impossible to 
reach agreement: a time for the establishment of 
international control and inspection, the time lim- 
its lor the stages in the introduction of atomic 
control and inspection over enterprises which deal 

Zcl^ilSet™” 

ie proposals were sdent on this sub- 
ject. although they did contain a detailed program 
for the establishment of control and iuLS! 
over the sources of raw material and a brolly de- 
ailed progtam for the transformation of the 
United States, or. to be mote precise, of United 
States monopolistic cartels and trusts, into ihe mas- 

Thf "O'U- 

temot ‘*‘4 not even at- 

tempt to raise the question of the time limits for 
*e stages of the mtroduaion of atomic control 

Sld rh'™’' delegation 

raised this question, the United States had objeaed 
o Its consideration Therefore, not only the first 
everth°^ Cb'M'isrion, but 

Ae U^i f' representative of 

USSR decisively objeaed to the 

U.S.S.II. proposal for the simultaneous introduction 
of control over and inspeaion of all iietp“s 

well as of the sources of raw materials, because he 
wanted to corfne himself only to the ^onuol 
ihe soutces of raw material 
On June II, 1947, ,ha delegation of the USSR 
had mhmiued proposals for L 

^-=rpirie?;rroS“tr'>-^-of 

ternational control over atomic energy. T^^e 


United States proposals were not even calctilitti 
to secure agreement. The experience of the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission hadsho^atbt 
these proposals were designed to wreck the t^hoie 
cause of the establishment of international control 
ov« atomic energy. The proposals were also con- 
tradictory to the' principle of the unanimity of the 
permanent members of the Security Council Tie 
representative of the U.S.S.R. considered that the 
Government of the United States, in submitting a 
draft resolution providing for approval by the S^ 
curity Council of the conclusions and the recom- 
mendations contained in the previous repons of 
the Atomic Energy Commission— all unaccepuhle 
to the U.S.S.R. — was motivated by a desire to 
bring forth U.S.S.R. "vetoes". 

The representative of France stated that the ap- 
pearance of atomic weapons and the constant ei- 
pansion of the held of action of bomber aircraft, 
as well as the burdens involved in preparation for 
war, which were so heavy as to threaten to uader- 
tmne the social, economic and poEtical iostini- 
tions of those peoples which had so far resisted 
the ravages of time and war, required a new con- 
ception of international security. Although the 
Atomic Energy Commission had been unable to 
reach agreement, the representative of France con 
sidered that its efforts had not been useless. The 
control plan proposed by the majority constituted, 
m his view, a wedge driven deeply into the edifice 
of traditional conceptions of international reU- 
tioQs, and although it appeared bold today, con- 
tained the true wisdom which the freeing of 
nuclear forces made essential on the part of the 
governments of the world. 

Srating finally that a realistic and objeaive ex- 
nmination of the problem of atomic energy con- 
trol was the only safeguard against the dmgefS 
confronting the United Nations, the representative 
of France supported the proposal to transmit the 
three reports of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the General Assembly. 

The representative of China stated that he was 
profoundly disturbed by the failure of the Atomic 
^cfgy Commission to reach agreement. The 
minority of the Commission had persistently op- 


posed the majority plan of control on the ground 


among others — that it involved serious viola- 
tions of national sovereignty. In the view of the 
Chinese delegation, however, the proposals of the 
majority were a timid step compared with world 
government. Such mild limits upon the exerdse 
of national sovereignty as were contemplated, 
moreover, would be imposed upon the govern- 
ments of the world on the basis of strict equality- 
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The representative of China stated further that 
the United States would make greater saaifices 
than any other country if the majority proposals 
were accepted. Any country which was responsible 
for the rejeaion of the United States proposals 
incurred a grave responsibility. 

The representative of Belgium, referring to the 
U.S.S.R- proposals on atomic energy control, ex- 
pressed the view that the conclusion of a conven- 
tion which would confine itself to setting forth a 
prohibition as regards atomic weapons would con- 
stitute a vain if not dangerous gesture; such a pro- 
hibition could not possibly be dissociated from an 
effective system of control of which it ought to be 
an integral part. 

As the work of the Atomic Energy Commission 
during the past two years had continued, the con- 
viction was strengthened among the majority of 
the members, the representative of Belgium seated, 
that effective control of atomic energy could only 
be attained if a certain number of fundamental 
conditions were fulfilled. These conditions were 
set forth in the first two reports of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. They essentially indicated 
that the production and utilization of atomic en- 
ergy should be removed from the province of na- 
tional sovereignty and should become the object 
of a kind of international socializatiotL 

The U.S.S.E.. had opposed these conclusions, 
and inasmuch as the disagreement did not bear 
only on technical details, but upon fundamental 
principles, it had to be considered, the representa- 
tive of Belgium concluded, as unbridgeable under 
present circumstances. 

Nevertheless the representative of Belgium ex- 
pressed the hope that the work of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission would not prove utterly vain 
and futile. This work had allowed the data of the 
problem and the conditions upon which a satis- 
factory solution must depend to be dearly defined. 
It was now incumbent upon the nations repre- 
sented in the appropriate organs of the United Na- 
tions to tell the world whether they were deter- 
mined to inaugurate in their mutual relations the 
co-operation which their security and general pros- 
perity required. 

At the 325th meeting of the Security Council, 
the representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. stated 
that adoption of the United States proposal call- 
ing for the suspension of the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission was fraught with heavy 
pohti^ consequences. It would make possible 
more and more effeai>c measures for war prepara- 
tion which were being carried on by official quar- 
ters in the United States. 


Throughout the two years of the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the representative of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. stated further, it had become 
abundantly dear that the United States did not 
wane K> achieve the prohibition of the mantffaaure 
of atomic weapons, and still less did it desire the 
establishment of effective control over the use of 
atomic energy to the end that it should be used 
for peaceful purposes exclusively. The authorities 
of the United States wished to achieve and to re- 
tain full monopolistic control over the manufac- 
ture and use of atomic energy the world over. 
They were, however, attempting to mask their re- 
fusal to admit any control over atomic energy 
under a cloak of reservations and conditions de- 
signed to make agreement on plans for the inter- 
national control virtually impossible. 

In the opinion of the Ukrainian delegation, the 
so-called Baruch plan, upon the adoption of which 
the United States insisted, was in direct corttradic- 
tioo to the Charter of the United Nations, because 
it would serve to cement and solidify the privileged 
position of the Umted States, it would violate the 
equality of large and small Powers, It would inter- 
fere with the. internal affairs of states and would 
jeopardize their sovereignty. The only effective 
way to implement the decisions of the General 
Assembly of January 24 and December 14, 1946, 
was to adopt the U.S.S.R. proposals of June 19, 
1946, and June 11, 1947. These proposals set 
forth the basic provisions of an international con- 
vention for the prohibition of atomic weapons in 
conjunaion with effective control measures for the 
implementation of such a convention. 

The representative of Colombia stated that the 
conclusions of the third report of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission could not be more discouraging. 
World opinion would not be able to explain die 
reasons for the failure of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to reach agreement. Inasmuch as scientists 
called upon for their opinion were in accord that 
there were no reasons whatever of a technical 
chaiaaer which could impede effective interna- 
tional control of atomic energy, the world would 
have to conclude that political expediency, selfish 
motives or secret aims were the obstacles in the 
way of reaching agreemenc The United Nations 
would lose its prestige as a result. 

The representative of Colombia considered that 
the only step left for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Security Council was to return to the 
General Assembly to confess their inability to 
reach a solution, and to enable world opinion, 
which alone was capable of solving problems 
which seem insoluble, to become acquainted with 
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Che full scope of the facts, and so to help the 
Great Powers to arrive at an agreement. 

The United States draft resolution (S/836) 
was then put to the vote. The result was 9 in fa- 
vor and 2 against (Ukrainian S.SR., U.SSJI.) 
but since one of the two opposing members was a 
permanent member of the Security CouncU the 
resolution was not adopted. 

The representative of Canada then proposed 
the following draft resolution (S/851): 

"The Security Council, 

the First, the Second, 
"D, re,/, the Seetnaty-Gmttal to transmit to die Gen- 

“c*' a''”’*’" “““ “f -k' u»““i 

die Commission, togetht, w.d, die mcord of 

Ae dd.boranons of the Secutity Conned on thts sublet, 
as a matter of special concern " ^ ’ 

The Chairman ruled that the transmittal of the 
reports to the General Assembly would be a pro- 
cedural better. He also ruled that the suspension 

had notT* Commission 

had not been accepted by the Security Council be- 

“t“on.“ 

The Canadian draft resolution was then adopted 

SslZ^sV: ^ (t'kraiJian^ 

2 . Commission for Conventional 
Armaments 

At its I05th meeting, on Febmaty 13. 1947 ,he 
Security Council established a ammfeln 
&nvcntionaI Armaments in order to work out 
die practical measures for giving ellea to the 

‘e"’’’'’’'-''”'''''™ December 

. U-40. concerning principles governine the 

Atts'm f “ "mamLs.” 

rit Its 152nd meeting on July s, 1947 the Se 
cun^ Council approved the following plan’of wSt 

Jmmfs? , 9 , 7 ^” »Jopted on 

in- 'ceommcudaiiois. to die W 

'•Idch fall withm the iStisdudon"'f 

C-nsemional Aimametits ° Commission lor 

cpim .?o’;tmo“ “d Fnn- 

ainvmeois S simed 

br mVS'tliuLlS'”* 

'hfoufih jpccul orcans fan I control openiing 

mmpllina Sil^S „ "h“i; •? 

oxsions. Most tnc hazards of violatjoas and 


"4 Formulate pracucal proposals for the reculauoa 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces. 

_ "S. Extension of the principles and proposals set (orfi 
in paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 above to States which ate not 
Members of the United Nations. 

6. Submission of a report or reports to the Serantr 
Council including, if possible, a Draft Comentioa." 

_ It was proposed that under the six headices 
listed above all of the topics suggested by the vari- 
ous delegations for the plan of work would be 
ojnsidered. It was also understood that the plan 
of work did not limit the freedom of the individual 
delegations to make additional suggestions at a 
later time. 

The U.S S.R,, which together with Poland ab- 
stained from voting, referred to its alternative plan, 
which had been rejected by the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments. This alternative plan 
(S/C3/SC3/9) read as follows; 

1 The establishment of general principles fot th* 
reduction of armaments and armed forces and fot the 
determination of the minimum requirements of esch 
State With regard to all kinds of annameots and anned 
sea and air), taking into amount the 
prohibition of atomic weapons and other kinds of amu- 
meats adaptable to mass destruction. 

^ The establishment of the general principles tihirh 
are to serve as a basis for the reduction of manufactutug 
war production and the determination of the maxunua 
capacity of war production for each State, with a view 
to permitting the produaion and use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes only. 

3. The extension of the principles sec forth in pan 
graphs 1 and 2 to Sutes which are not Members of the 
United Nations. 

4. The establishment of lunits for individual kinds 
of armaments and armed forces for each State, on the 
basts of the principles set forth in paragraph I. 

5- The establishment of limits for various kinds of 
Wat production for each State, on the basis of the prin- 
ciples set forth m paragraph 2. 

6. ^e determination of the procedure and tune limits 
for bringing the level of armaments and armed forces 
and also of war production for each State into conformity 

limits set forth in paragraphs 4 and 5. 

7. Problems of the distribution of armed forces and 

the question of the reduction of networks of military, 
naval and air bases. ' 

8. Measures relating to the prohibition of the use of 

non military industry and non-miJitary means of trios- 
port for purposes of war, beyond the limits arising oos 
of those set fonh in paragraphs 4 and 3. , 

"9- The organization and the procedure for the estab- 
lishment of a system of control to implement measures 
regarding the general reduction and regulation of anna 
ments and armed forces and also of war industry *nj 
war production, taking into account the co-orJinatwa d 
the aforementioned system of control with the system o 
”*"1*^ *be use of atomic energy. 

10 The working out of a draft conseniion.“ 


Tearbook of the United tdations, 194^^' f*’’ 
‘he General Assembly’s rcsolutiun. 

see ibid., pp. 142-43. 
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At its tenth meeting on July 16, 1947, the COffl- 
misslon for Conventional Armaments by unani- 
mous vote established a Working Committee of 
the whole and decided that the Committee should 
have as its terms of reference the plan of work 
approved by the Security Coimcil at its 152nd 
meeting. The Working Committee was authorized 
to establish such sub-committees from time to 
time as it might deem necessary and to define 
their terms of reference. The Chairman of the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments was to 
act as the Chairman of the Working Committee. 

The Working Committee met for the first time 
in closed session on August 20, 1947. Up until 
September 21, 1948, it had held twenty meetings. 

At the first meeting the representative of the 
Umted States opened the substantive discussion of 
item 1 of the plan of work by proposing a resolu- 
tion (S/C3/SC3/7/Rev.l) which/defined weap- 
ons of mass destruaion, in order to determine the 
Jurisdiction of the Commission. The United States 
resolution, as revised somewhat as a result of the 
Committees discussion, read as follows (S/C3/- 
SC3/8) : 

“The Working Committee resolves to advise tbe 
Security Council 

"(1) chat It considers that all atmameou and armed 
forces, except atomic weapons and weapons of mass 
destruction, fall within its jutisdiaion and chat weapons 
of mass destruaion should be defined to include acomic 
explosive weapons, radioaaive material weapons, lethal 
chemical and biological weapons, and any weapons de- 
veloped In the fucure which have characteristics compar- 
able m destructive effect to those of the atomic bomb or 
other weapons mentioned above ; 

“(2) that It proposes to proceed with its work on the 
basis of the above definition." 

At the fourth meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee on September 9, 1947, the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. opposed the United States proposal, 
on the ground that it involved a separation of the 
general problem of the regulation and reduaion 
of armaments into a problem concerning atomic 
weapons and oclier weapons of mass descmctioo 
and a problem concerning so-called conventional 
armaments; this separation, the U.S,S.R, repre- 
sentative held, was artificial and would divert the 
Commission from the preparation of proposals for 
practical measures for the general regulation and 
reduction of armaments and armed forces. The 
U.S.S.R. representative held that measures for the 
regulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces required not only the teduaion of conveiv- 
tional armaments, but also the prohibition of the 
use of atomic and other weapons of mass destruC- 
tioh and the destruaion of existing stocks of 


atomic weapons. He also criticized as too restric- 
tive the definition of weapons of mass destruction. 

The Working Committee, however, at its fourth 
meeting on September 9, 1947, adopted the re- 
vised United States resolution by a vote of 7 to 2, 
with 2 abstentions. 

At the first meeting of the Working Committee, 
the representatives of Syria and Australia had 
raised the issue of tbe General Assembly resolution 
concermng information on armed forces and had 
proposed the establishment of a sub-committee 
to advise the Working Committee on the scope of 
the information required and the measures which 
should be token (S/C3/SC3/2). After consider- 
ation, however, this proposal was withdrawn at 
the second meeting, held on August 25. It was 
agreed that the suggestion was premature at that 
time, and that the question of information on 
armed forces should be considered in conjunaion 
with tbe regulation and teduaion of armaments 
and armed forces. Thereafter at the third meeting 
on September 6, two modified proposals were sub- 
mitted by the Australian and Chinese delegations 
respeaively (S/C3/SC.3/5 and 6) relating to the 
colleaion of informatioa After further discussion, 
it was agreed that no vote should be taken on these 
draft resolutions, and that the decision should be 
postponed to a later date. 

Discussion of item 2 or the plan of work, re- 
lating to general principles, began at the fourth 
meeting of the Working Committee, on Septem- 
ber 9- The Committee considered a draft list of 
topics prepared by the Australian delegation 
(S/C3/SC3/4). At the fifth meeting on Sep- 
tember 12, it was decided that the delegations 
should submit working papers stating the views 
of their governments with regard to both items 2 
and 3 (the latter dealing with safeguards). Such 
papers were submitted by ail delegations (for text, 
see S/C3/27, pp. 9-35) and were later tabulated 
by the Secretariat m the form of a draft synopsis, 
which was placed before the Committee on Oc- 
tober 10. 

The subsequent meetings were devoted to a 
detailed discussion of the various seaions of the 
draft syimpsis, with emphasis on the relationship 
between the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces and the faaors af- 
fecting international confidence and security. At 
the twelfth meeting on December 9, 1947, a pro- 
posal was made by the representative of Australia 
to establish a drafting sub-committee to prepare a 
statement of those principles which had received 
general support. This proposal was withdrawn 
after some discussion, and the Committee was 
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seized of draft resolutions summarizing the ma- 
jority opinion with regard to general principles 
submitted by France and Syria (S/C3/SC3/1Q), 
Australia (S/C3/SC.3/11), and the United King- 
dom (S/C3/SC3/12). After discussion, these 
texts were withdrawn in favor of a revised United 
Kingdom draft resolution (S/C3/SC3/12/Rev. 
1). Amendments to this draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the United States and Canada (S/- 
C3/SC.3/13 and 14) were accepted by the 
United Kingdona. 

A suggestion made by the Colombian delega- 
tion to the effect that the Members of the United 
Nations commit themselves to nationalize, within 
a stated time limit, the manufacture of armaments 
and duealy related industries (S/C3/SC3/1<3> 
was not pressed as an amendment to the United 
Kingdom resolution. 

Following IS the text of the revised United 
Kingdom resolution embodying the Canadian and 
United States amendments (S/C.3/SC3/15>: 

"The Working Committee recommendt that the fol- 
lowing piiQCiples should govern the fotmuUiioa of 
practical proposals for the establishment of a system for 
the regulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces: 

"1. A system for the regulactoo and reduction of 
armaments and atmed. forces should provide for the 
adherence of all States. Initially it must include at least 
all States having substantial miLitacy resources. 

"2. A system of regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and aimed forces can only be put into effect in 
an atmosphere of international conffdence and security. 
Measures for the regulation and reduction of atmaments 
which would follow the establishment of the necessary 
degree of confidence might in turn be expected to in- 
crease confidence and so justify further measures of regu- 
lation and reduction. 

' 3. Examples of conditions essential to such confidence 
and security are: 

"(a) The esublishmenr of an adequate system of 
agreemenu under Article 43 of the Chatter. Until the 
agreed forces are pledged to the Secntity Counal an 
essential step in establishing a system of collective 
security will not have been taken. 

"(b) The establishment of international control of 
atomic energy. It is a basic assumption of the work of 
the Commission for Conventional Atmaments that the 
Atomic Energy Commission will make specific pro- 
posals for the elimination from national armaments 
of atomic weapons and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tioa 

(c) The conclusion of the peace settlements with 
Germany and Japan. Conditions of international peace 
and security will not be fully established uiuil meas- 
ures have been agreed upon which will prevent these 
States from undertaking aggressive action u> the future. 

4. A system for the regulation and reduction of 
armatnents and armed forces in order to make possible 
the least diversion for armaments of the world’s human 
^d economic resources pursuant to Article 26 of the 
Chatter of the United Nations, must limit armaments 


and armed forces to those which are consistent ttiduti 
indispensable to the maintenance of inteinatiotul peas 
and security. Such armaments and armed foites skouli 
not exceed those necessary for the implementatioa d 
Members’ obligations and the protection of then iigLo 
under the Charter of the United Nations. 

"5. A system for the regulation and leductioa of 
armaments and armed forces must include an adeipias 
system of safeguards, which by including an agreed sys- 
tem of international supervision will ensure the obserr- 
aoce of the provisions of the treaty or convention by lU 
parties thereto. A system of safeguards cannot be adcqaite 
unless It possesses the following characteristics: 

“(a) It IS technically feasible and practical, 
“(b) It IS capable of detecting promptly the a 
cutrence of violations; 

“(c) It causes the minimum of interference with, 
and imposes the minimum burdeus on, any aspect cf 
the life of individual nations. 

“6. Provision must be made for effective en^ 0 K^ 
ment action in the event of violations." 


The representative of the U.S S.R. oppose<l 
revised United Kingdom draft resolution, statmg 
that its acceptance would m fact amount to a «• 
fusal to implement the General Assembly's roolu- 
non of December 14, 1946. That resoluttou, ia 
the view of the U.S.S.R, delegation, required the 
Commission to formulate promptly practical meu* 
ures for the regulation and reduction of aim^ee^ 
and armed forces and contained no conditioas or 
prerequisites (such as the conclusion 
mems under Article 43 of the Charter) for™ 
formulation or implementation of such , 
measures. The representative of the US-SR- «® 
his belief that, contrary to the ,/*j 

expressed in the revised and amended Uoit ^ 

Kingdom resolution, the establishment of 1oc«m 
tional confidence and security was depsodeat Q 
the speedy formulation and implementatioa 
practical measures for the regulation ^d : 
lion of armaments and armed forces, Inclu wS 
prohibition of the manufacture of 
and other weapons of mass destruction. 
taken by the United Kingdom and the 
States, he stated, could only give rise m * 
armaments race, an increase of armed 
increased budgetary expenditures for m>m®T 
poses, and all the consequences that i ts 

At the seventeenth meeting of the , 
Committee on July 26, 1948, the ..pp). 

the U.S.S.R. introduced the following 
posals <S/C3/SC.3/17) supplementing ^ 
orating paragraph 1 of the U.S S.R. wor b P 


(S/C3/SC.3/9): . 

"1. The general regulation and 
meats and armed forces should cover all co 
all kinds of armaments and armed forces. _ , 

”2. *1116 general regulation and reduction 
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mencs and armed forces should provide for: 

“(a) Reduccioo of armies, naval and air forces both 
in respect to stren^ and armaments. 

"(b) Limiution of combat cfaaraaeristics of cec- 
uin kinds of armaments and the prohibition of sepa- 
rate kinds of armaments. 

"(c) Reduction of war budgets and state expendi- 
tures on production of armaments. 

"(d) Reduction of production of war materials. 

"3. The general regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces should provide, in the first place, 
for the entire prohibition of production and use of atomic 
and other kinds of weapons designed for mass destruc- 
tion and the destruction of stocks of such weapons which 
have been made. 

" 4 . In order to ensure the carrying out of measures 
for the regulation and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces there should be established within the frame- 
work of the Security Council and as a component part 
of the plan for such regulation and reducuoo, an inter- 
national system of control, which should protect the 
states which fulfil their obligations against the danger 
of violations and evasions from the carrying out of the 
agreement on the reduction of armaments." 

The Working Committee did not discuss the 
proposal of the U.S.S.R. but adopted a revised 
and amended United Kingdom resolution ac the 
seventeenth meeting, after paragraph by paragraph 
discussion, by a vote of 9 to 2. 

The Working Committee then decided to sub- 
mit the two resolutions (S/C3/24 and 25) it 
had adopted on September 9, 1947, and July 26, 
1948, to the Commission fot Conventional Arma- 
ments, together with a progress report. 

The (Commission began to consider the Work- 
ing Committee's report (S/C3/27) ac its eleventh 
meeting on August 2 and continued its discus- 
sha at the tn’clfth and thirteenth meetings oa 
August 9 and 12. The central issues of the discus- 
sion at these meetings, as ac the meetings of the 
Working Committee, were: (1) the jurisdiction 
of the Commission in relation to atomic weapons 
and other weapons of mass destruction and (2) 
the relationship between the general regulation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces and 
the faaors affecting the present state of interna- 
tional relations (S/C3/32, p. 10). The views of 
the majority of the Commission on these matters 
were refleaed in the two resolutions which it had 
adopted {S/C3/24 and 25). 

At the wclfth meeting of the (^mraission on 
August 9, the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Ukrainian S^.R. reiterated their inability to 
accept the aforementioned resolutions under 
1 and 2 of the plan of work fot the following rea- 
sons: 

( 1 ) tlut the Commission’s resolution concern- 
ing its jurisdiaion, by excluding atomic weapons 
and other weapons of mass dcstruaion from its 


purview, contravened the General Assembly reso- 
lution of December 14, 1946, which in their 
opinion treated the regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces as a single indi- 
visible question and required the Commission to 
formulate practical measures not merely for the 
regulation and reduction of conventional arma- 
ments but also for the prohibition of use and 
manufacture of atomic weapons and ocher weap- 
ons of mass destiuaion and for destruction of ex- 
isting stocks of such weapons; 

(2) that the Commission’s resolution on gen- 
eral principles contravened the General Assembly 
resolution of December 14, 1946, which, in their 
view, required the Commission to formulate 
promptly practical measures for the general regu- 
lation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces and contained no conditions or prerequisites 
for the formulation or implementation of such 
practical measures; 

(3) and particularly, that the general regulation 
and reduaion of armaments and armed forces 
must necessarily provide for the complete pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon as well as of other 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction, and that 
the opposition of the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom to the prohibition 
of the atomic weapon prevented the taking of 
steps designed to bring about a general reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces. 

At this point, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
reintroduced the proposals (S/C3/SC.3/17) 
which the U.S.S.2L had submitted to the "Working 
Committee at its seventeenth meeting. 

At its thirteenth meeting on August 12, the 
Commission adopted the resolution (S/C3/24) 
determining the Commission's jurisdiction In ac- 
cordance with item 1 of the Working (Committee’s 
plan of work, by a vote of 8 to 2. The resolution 
concerning general principles ( item 2 of the plan 
of work) was adopted by a voce of 9 to 2. 

After adopting the two resolutions proposed 
by the Working Committee, the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments decided to submit a re- 
port to the Security (Council, together with the two 
resolutions, and requested the Secretariat to draft 
the report. 

The draft report prepared by the Secretariat 
(S/C3/32) was considered paragraph by para- 
graph by the Commission ac its fourteenth and 
fifteenth meetings on August 17, 1948, and a 
number of amendments were adopted. The Com- 
mission agreed to set September 15 as the dead- 
line fot any delegation to request a final reading 
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of the report. Failing such a requesr, the report 
was to be transmitted to the Security Council by 
the Chairman of the Commission. 

By letter dated September 14, 1947, the reprc- 
sentative of the U.S.S R. informed the rhairm^n of 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments that 
the U.S.S.R. delegation was unable to agree to the 
draft report of the Commission to the Security 
Council, as this draft did not contain certain 
amendments put forward by the U.S.S.R. dclega- 


tion at the Commission’s meeting on August 17 
1948, on the question of the growth of the armed 
forces and military budgets of certain states. Tk 
representative of the U.S.S.R, also recaUed that he 
had voted against the two resolutions which die 
Commission had adopted on August 12 and which 
formed part of the report. 

The Commission did not meet again to consider 
its report to the Security Council during the period 
under review. 


F. OTHER QUESTIONS CONSIDERED BY THE COUNCIL 


!• Admission of New Aletnbers 

a. Reconsideration OF Applications 
Received IN 1946 

Of nine countries which applied for member* 
ihip in the United Nations during 1946. Sweden. 
Siam, Icel^d and Afghanistan were admitted to 
membership by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council The Se* 
mnty Council, however, faded to recommend the 
Peoples Republic of Albania, the Mongolian Peo* 
Kingdom of Trans- 
Jordan Mand and Portugal for mambership. The 
35 <1) of Novem- 
her 19, 194S, recommended that the Security Coun- 
cil te-examme the applications of these five coun- 
tries on their respective merits in accordance with 
the terms of the Chatter.” 

July 8, 1947. referred the General Assemblys rec- 
^New M Coounittee on the Adiisslon 
of New Members, requesting the Committee to re- 

““'‘‘iogly, considered the ap 
plications and submitted its report (S/479)» m 
the Security Council on August 18, 1947 

at '*’0 Commitree-i report 

at Its 18Sth meeting on August 18, 1947 So 
President speaking as the representative of Syria, 
invited the Council-s attention to a proposal’ll* 
delegatton had made in the Committee on Ad 
mis^on of New Members to the effect 

Sell “PP’iuatioua the 

recom J°!t “uutined, should aU 

Na, ons^? tnembersbip in the Uruted 

Nations. This proposal was supported by the As- 


sistant Sccretafy-Gencral for Legal Affairs, speai- 
ing on behalf of the Secretary-GeneraL As the rep- 
resentative of China, however, expressed the view 
that qualifications of states for membership should 
be examined individually, the President stated that 
he would not stress his proposal 

The Council then separately discussed sod 
voted on the five applications as follows; 

(I) Albama 

The representative of the U.S&R., in support- 
ing the application of Albania, stressed Albania's 
contribution to the Allied cause during the war 
and expressed the belief that Albania met all the 
requirements of the Charter for admission to mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 

The representative of the United Kingdom op- 
posed Albania’s admission, stating that the major- 
ity of the Council had found that the Corfu Chan- 
nel could not have been mined without the knowl- 
edge of the Albanian Government®® He stated 
further that the Commission of Investigation con- 
certiingf Greek Frontier Incidents had found Al- 
bania guilty of stirring up strife in Greece.®^ 

The representative of the United States op- 
posed Albania’s admission on the same grounds. 
In addition, he stated that Albania had shown a 
<^ieless disregard for its prewar international ob- 
ligations; for example, bilateral treaties regarding 
the most ordinary things, such as postal money 
orders. 


-me r epresentative or Poland supponed tne 

"See Yearbook of the United Nations, 194^-47, PP 

122—24. 

^liis report deals also with the applications received 
Md c^idered by the Council in 1947 with the excep- 
those of Pakistan and Finland, see below 
^acerning the dispute between the United KmsdtjB 
arid Albaoia over the mining of the Corfu Channel, s 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, PP 

Seealsopp. 792-95. 

“Seepp. 338-39. 
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plication -of Albania and expressed the view that 
Albania was a peace-loving country which would 
accept the formal obligations of the Charter. 

The vote on the application of Albania was 3 
in favor, 4 against, with 4 abstentions. 

(2) Mongolia 

The representative of China opposed the ap- 
plication of Mongolia on the ground that Mon- 
golia had recently been guilty of armed incursions 
into Chinese territory. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. supported 
the application of Mongolia. He stated that Mon- 
golia had participated in the fight of the Allies 
against Japan and considered that the objeaions 
raised by the representative of China were un- 
founded. 

The vote on hfongolia's application was 3 in 
favor (Poland, Syria, U.S.S.R.), 3 against (China, 
United Kingdom, United States), with 5 absten- 
tions (Australia, Belgium, Braail, Colombia, 
France). 

( 3 ) Hashemti 0 Kingdom of Transjordan 

The representatives of the United Kingdom and 
the United States supported Transjordan’s applica- 
tion for membership. 

In opposing Transjordan’s application, rhe rep- 
resentative of the U.S.S.R. expressed doubt whether 
that country, which until recently was under Brit- 
* ish hfandace, was truly an independent state. 

The vote on the application was 9 to 1 
(U.S.S.R.), with 1 abstention (Poland). As the 
negative vote was cast by a permanent member 
of the Council, Transjordan was not recommended 
for' membership in the United Nations. 

(4) Ireland 

The representative of the U.S.S.R, objeaed to 
the admission of Ireland on the ground Aar, dur- 
ing the Second World War, Ireland had had very 
friendly relations with the Axis powers and bad 
not given any help whatsoever to Ac Allies in 
their struggle against the Fascist states. Besides, 
he stated, Ireland did not have normal relations 
with Ae U.S S R., whose role in the struggle against 
the aggressors and in Ae victory over Aese ag- 
gressors was well known. 

Tlie representative of the United Kingdom was 
of the opinion that Ae criteria cited by the repre- 
sentative of the U.S S.R. were not those contained 
in the Charter. • 

The vote on Ac application of Ireland was 9 in 
favor, 1 against (U.S.SJI.), wiA 1 abstention 
(Poland). Since one of the permanent members 
of the Council voted against the application, it 
was rejeaed. 


(5) Portugal 

The representative of Brazil urged Portugal’s 
admission to membership in Ae United Nations. 

. The representative of the United States stated 
Aac he warmly supported Ae application of Portu- 
gal, considering Aat country eminently qualified 
for membership in Ae United Nations. He stated 
Aar the Portuguese people had been in sympathy 
with the Allied cause during Ae war and Ae 
Portuguese Government had given material help 
to the Allies. 

The representatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R: 
opposed Portugal’s admission, stating that Portu- 
gal had aided Ae Franco forces in Ae rebellion 
against the legal Govetnment of Spain and was 
still mainraiaiog close relations with the Franco 
regime. 

The vote on Portugal’s application was 9 to 2 
(Poland, U.S.S.R.). As a permanent member of 
the Council voted against the application, Portugal 
was not recommended for membership in the 
United Nations. 

b. Applications Received IN 1947 
'The following applications for membership in 
Ae United Nations were received during 1947: 
Huofary, April 22, 1947 (S/333) . 

Iialf, May 7, 1947 (S/355) 

Austria, July 2, 1947 (S/403) 

Roumania, July lO, 1947 (S/411) 

Yemen. July 21. 1947 (S/436) 

Bulgaria, July 26, 1947 {S/467) 

Pakistan. August 15, 1947 (S/498) 

Finland. September 19. 1947 {S/559) 

The Security Council referred to the Committee 
on Ae Admission of New Members for study and 
report the applications of Hungary (132nd meet- 
ing, April 30, 1947), Italy (137th meeting. May 
22, 1947), Austria (154th meeting, July 10, 
1947), Rn umani a (161sc meeting, July 18, 1947), 
Yemen (l68ch meeting, July 28, 1947) and Bul- 
garia (178th meeting, August 7, 1947). 

The Committee duly considered the applications 
enumerated above and submitted us report (S/- 
479) to Ae Security Council on August 18, 1947. 

The applications of Pakistan and Finland, 
which were received after the Committee drew up 
its report to the Security Council, were considered 
by Ae Council wiAout prior reference to the Com- 
mittee on the Admission of New hfembers. 

e . Recommendation of Ye.men and 

Pakistan job Membership in the United 
Nations 

At its 186th meeting on August 18, 1947, Ac 
Security Council decided unanimously to recom- 
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mend Yemen and Pakistan for membership in the 
United Nations. The representative of India, who 
under Article 31 of the Charter was Invited to 
participate in the discussion, expressed his Gov- 
ernment^ support of the application of Pakistan. 
As no objection was raised by any member of the 
Council to the application of either Yemen or 
Pakistan, no further discussion took place in the 
Council. 


d. Consideration of the Applications of 
Hungary, Italy, Austria, Roumania 
AND Bulgaria 


At Its 186th meeting on August 18, 1947 the 
Counal, as weU as reconsidering the applicalions 
ot Albania Mongolia, Transjordan. Ponugal and 
Mand and deciding on the recommendation of 
Yemen and Pakistan, also embarked upon a gen- 
eral discussion of the applications of Hungary 
Italy, Austria, Roumania and Bulgaria. * ^ 
'^pressed the belief that voting 
on the applications of countries with which peace 
treaties were stiU pending should be deferred until 
after the ratification of the treaties 
The tepresentative of the U.S.S.R. proposed that 
the CouncU should not proceed to vote on the 
appliiaiiom of Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria and 
Italy m view of the fact that peace trealies with 
these countries were not yet in force, not should 
It vote on the application of Austria, with which 
country a treaty had not yet been prepared. When 
these treaties came into force, the U.S.S.R. would 

“‘-'“-of 


any decision or recommendation which mi* be 
made by the Security Council would be illeBl 
The United Nations was composed of soieitL 
states. Not one of these £ve States would be soiei- 
eign until the peace treaties had been ratifed b, 
the major Allies and by the States themselves 
By a vote of 4 (Belgium, Braril, Prance, Umied 
States) to 3 in favor (Poland, Syria, USSJl) 
with 4 abstentions, the Council rejected a USSl 
motion that consideration of these applications be 
postponed. 

At its 190th meeting on August 21, 1947, tit 
Security Council discussed and voted on each ap- 
plication separately as follows: 

(1) Hungary 

The representatives of the United States and the 
United Kingdom expressed opposition to the ad- 
minion of Hungary. The representative of the 
United Kingdom stated that apart from the fact 
that the peace treaty with Hungary had not yet 
come into force, his Government was not satisfied 
that the Hungarian Government intended ro ob- 
serve sincerely their peace treaty obligations in the 
field of human rights. The representative of the 
Unired States expressed doubt as to whether the 
newly organized Government of Hungary vras 
either able or willing to fulfil the obligations of the 
Charter. 

I^e vote on the application of Hungary was 1 
(Syria) in favor, 1 (United States) against with 9 
abstentions, and Hungary therefore was not rec- 
ommended for membership in the United Nations 
(2) Italy 


The representative of the United Stares oppened 

Shc'l ■'>' WlicatioufS 

n S* ttppbcation should be voted on 

uMote v'- “““"S wbicb ta^s^d 

^on the Secun^ Council rhe obligation to rost- 
pone consideration of membership applications 
not, the entry into force, completio" atSTX" 
ment of the peace treaties. 

The representative of Australia supported the 
propsal that the Council should deal^ith each 
application separately. 

The representative of the Uniretl 

Sm ■' ™ true tbat none of terc 

Sta « could eifeaively become a Member of rfe 

m ^u ' I ■'o objection 

™Td he ? soparareinnr 

»ouM he object even ,n provisional recnmm'inda' 

•nut representative of Poland took the view that 


The tepresentative of the United States ex- 
pressed the belief that Italy fully desen ed iimnc’ 
diate admission to the United Nations. In com- 
parison with the other ex-enemy states, he consid- 
ered, Italy was in a unique position. He recalled 
that on August 13, 1943, the Premier of d* 
U.S,&R., the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom and the President of the United States had de- 
clared Italy to be a co-belligerent in the war against 
Germany. He further stated that Italy, for all 
tical purposes, was not restricted as to the caercise 
of its sovereignty, as the Allied Commission had 
been terminated on January 31, 1947, and as there 
was no military occupation except for token forces 
in Venezia Giulia and Udine. Furthermore, * 
number of states had exchanged full diplomatic 
representation with Italy. 

The representative of the United States r^ 
marked that it was difficult to understand why che 
U.S.S.R. had failed to recognize the special posi- 
tion of Italy, since it had been a party to the dec- 
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laration of co-belligerenqr and to the termination 
of the Allied Commission, and since it had been 
the first country to afford Italy full diplomatic rec- 
ognition. 

Finally, the representative of the United States 
stated that it would be patently unjust for a well- 
qualified coimtry, such as Italy, to be kept from 
immediate admission to the United Nations, mere- 
ly because one of the Great Powers (U.S.S.R*) had 
not#seen fit to ratify the Peace Treaty. He ap- 
pealed to the sense of fairness of the Council to 
recommend the immediate admission of Italy. 

The representative of Australia expressed the 
view that Italy fulfilled the requirements of the 
Charter for admission to membership in the United 
Nations. In view of the faa, however, that some 
countries felt unable to vote for the admission of 
Italy so long as the Peace Treaty was not in force, 
the representative of Australia submitted a draft 
resolution intended to remove this difficulty- This 
draft resolution (see S/P.V. 190, p. 71), as some- 
what revised at the suggestion of the representative 
of Belgium, provided that the Security Council 

"Having Mted that the treaty of peace with Italy, 
though not yet m force, has been ratified by Italy, 

"Fitidi that in its judgtneac Italy is a peace-loviog 
State, able and wdlmg to carry out the obligations con- 
uined in the Charter of the United Nations, and 

"Recommandt that Italy be admitted to membership 
at such tune and under such conditions as the General 
Assembly may deem appropriate.” 

The representative of the United Kingdom ex- 
pressed regret that his Government could not sup- 
port a recommendation for the immediate admis- 
sion of Italy to the United Nations, because the 
Peace Treaty had not yet come into fotc^ but 
stated that he would gladly support the Australian 
draft resolution. 

The representative of the U.S.S.IL reiterated his 
view that the Council could not take a decision on 
the admission of any of the ex-enemy countries 
before peace treaties had been negotiated and come 
into force. In supporting requests for the imme- 
diate admission of any of these states the United 
States and the United Kingdom were deviating 
from the Potsdam Agreement, which provided 
that these states could be admitted to the United 
Nations only after the conclusion and coming into 
force of peace treaties. He opposed the Australian 
draft resolution on the ground that it by-passed 
, the Security Coundi 

The representative of France supported the Aus- 
tralian draft resolution, stating that the rraifiri l 
must take into account the role played by Italy 
during die last phase of the war, the aid given by 


Italy to the Allies, the resistance movement in the 
northern part of the country, and the fact that Italy 
since the war had rebuilt within its frontiers free 
and democratic institutions. 

The representative of Brazil likewise supported 
the Australian draft resolution, considering that 
Italy^ fully met all the requirements for member- 
ship set forth in the Chatter. 

The vote on the Australian draft resolution was 
9 to I (U.S.S.R-), with 1 abstention (Poland). 
As the negative vote was cast by a permanent 
member of the Coundi the resolution was not 
adopted. 

(3) Austria 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
stated that he could not support the proposal for 
the immediate admission of Austria to the United 
Nations, inasmuch as negotiations for a peace 
treaty had not yet been conduded. He would, how- 
ever, be willing to support a resolution on the 
same Hoes as that proposed for Italy. 

The representative of the United States believed 
that the status of Austria was such as to qualify it 
for immediate admission. He stressed, in the first 
instaoc^ that the Allied Powers, in several Inter- 
national acts, had recognized Austria as a victim of 
Nazi aggression rather than as an ex-enemy state. 
He further expressed the view that although Aus- 
tria was under roilltaTy occupation this did not im- 
pair Austria’s sovereignty in the field of interna- 
tional relations. The new Control Agreement for 
Austria, he stated, provided that Austria may es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with Member Govern- 
ments of the United Nations, enter into interna- 
tional agreements and exercise other attributes of 
statehood. 

Finally, the representative of the United States 
stared that his Government had made every effort 
to expedite the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Austria, but had been met by adamant positions on 
many points by one Great Power, the U.S S.R. He 
concluded that the fact that one Power had not 
been able to come to an agreement with the other 
occupying Powers was no reason to penalize the 
people of Austria and to keep Austria from mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 

The representative of Australia, considering that 
Austria should be regarded in a similar manner to 
Italy, submitted a draft resolution (see S/- 
P.V. 190, p. 81) stating that the Security Council 

"Having noted that Austria is still under military oc- 
cupation by the Allied and associated Powers, 

"Finds that in its judgment Austria is a peace-loving 
Stao, able and willing to carry out the obligations con- 
tained in the Charter of the United Nations, and 
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"Recornmends that Austria be admitted to membenhip 
at such time and under such conditions as the General 
Assembly may deem appropriate.” 

The vote on the Australian resolution was 8 to 
1 (U.S.S.R.), with 2 abstentions (France Poland). 
As the negative vote was cast by a permanent 
member of the Council the resolution was .not 
adopted. 

(4) Roumanta 

The representative of the United States and the 
United Kingdom expressed opposition to the ad- 
mission of Roumania on the ground that Rou- 
mania had violated the provisions of the Peace 
Treaty, through flagrant violation and suppression 
or human rights. 


"mnng due „odcc of tkc statemeuti of oniin, 
"Recommends 

■ '1°^^- Assembly that it admit to membershii, 

in United Nations the following applicants; ^ 
lemen and Pakistan." 


The Council decided (A/350) that in addition 
to this resolution, the report of the Committee oa 
the Admission of New Members (S/479 and 
Coir. 1) and the verbatim records of the disAs- 
Sion on all applications (S/P.V.186 and 190) 
should constitute the Council’s report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly concerning the admission of new 
Members. 


The vote on Roumania's application was 1 in 
favor (Syria), with 10 abstentions Roumania was 
therefore not recommended for membership m 
the United Nations. 

(5) Bulgaria 

the Umred Kingdom opposed the application of 

that of Hungary. In addition they based thS^o- 
position on the grounds that the Commission of 
lavestigatioa concerning Greek Frontier Incidents 
had found Bulgaria guilty of assisting guerrillas 
fighting agamst the Greek Government 
B^^ria had faded to co-operate with 
sidiuy Group of the Commission. 

fav^'ra’^’-'f “i™ obtained I vote in 

favor (Syria), i against (United States) with 9 
abstentions. Bulgaria was therefore no. TeL 
mended for membership in the United Nations. 

CONSIDEMD BY THE COUNCIL 

iidt,tn'ofl“’™-“' "““““ftion and ton- 
SetiTiil r ' u hefore it, the 

hecuriq. Council, at its I90th meeting on Anmst 

"The Security Council, 

assess. 

■he’.pplic.ioo of 


/. Further Consideration of Applications 
BY THE Council 

By a cablegram dated September 19, 1947 (S/- 
559), the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Finland 
requested that Finland be admitted to membprship 
m the United Nations. 

The Council also received a letter dated Septan- 
ber^ 20 from the deputy representative of the 
Umred States (S/562) requesting that the appli- 
cation of Italy be reconsidered, and a letter dated 
September 22 (S/563) from the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Poland requesting that the applica- 
tions of Hungary, Italy, Roumania and Bulgaria be 
reconsidered and that Finland be admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 

The^ communications were discussed by the 
Council at its 204th, 205th and 206th meeungs od 
September 25 and 29 and October 1. 

^ The following draft resolution (S/565) was 
introduced by the representative of Poland: 

'yi/e Security Council, 

Ifeviog received and examined the applications /of 
membership in the United Nations of Hungary, luili 
Koumania, Bulgaria and Finland recommends to the 
General Assembly that these countries be admitted /w 
membership in the United Nations.” 

The representatives of Poland and the U.SiR 
were of the opinion that since the peace treaties 
with Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Roumania and Fin- 
land had come into force, the applications of these 
countries for membership in the United Nations 
could now be considered. All these five States were 
iwt only willing but also able to fulfil the obllga- 
MODS laid down by the Charter. The signatory . 
Powers of the Potsdam Agreement, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the USSR- h^d 
undertaken to support the applications of these 
countries for membership in the United Nations 
when the peace treaties had entered into forc^ 
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all these couatrtes should be admitted together. 
It was impossible to consider one case scparate !7 
from other similar cases. 

The representatives of Australia, tlie United 
States and the United Kingdom objected, however, 
to voting on the applications en bloc. They be- 
lieved that every one of these cases had particular 
circumstances and that eacli should be created in- 
dividually on its merits. Tlie Council should there- 
fore voce separately on each application. In con- 
testing the remarks made by the representative of 
the U.S.S.R. regarding the Potsdam Agreement and 
the peace treaties, they maintained that the per- 
tinent provisions of the Potsdam Declaration and 
the peace treaties merely enabled the three Powers 
to support applications from the ex-enemy states, 
but did not bind them to do so. Each Government 
was accordingly free to approve or disapprove each 
application in the light of the applicant's qualifica- 
tions for membership under Artide 4 of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 

The representatives of China, Belgium, France 
and Syria agreed with the suggestion that each of 
the applications should be voted on separately. 

In accordance with the majority opinion, the 
Council then discussed each application separately 
in the order in which they had been submitted to 
the Security Council: 

(1) Hungary 

The representatives of the United States and the 
United Kingdom opposed the admission of Hun- 
gary on the same grounds as they had previously 
expressed m the Security Council (see above). 

The representatives of France, Colombia and 
Syria supported the admission of Hungary on the 
basis of the desirability in principle of universal 
membership in the United Nations. The represent- 
ative of France also thought that the European 
continent should be properly represented in the 
United Nations. 

The representatives of Poland and the U.S.SR. 
supported the admission of Hungary, considering 
that Hungary fully met the requirements of the 
Charter for membership in the United Nations. 

(2) Italy 

The representatives of Poland and the U.S.SJC 
considered that all five applications were in the 
same category and could not be dealt with separate- 
ly. They supported the admission of Italy on the 
condition of the simultaneous admission of Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Roumania and Finland. 

The representatives of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
China, France, United States and United Kingdom 
supported the admission of Italy. They held that 


Italy was a peace-loving State, able and willing to 
carry out the obligations of tlie Charter. Several 
representatives stated that it was contrary to. the 
Charter to make tlie admission of Italy dependent 
on the admission of other states. 

(3) Roumania 

The representatives of the United States and the 
United Kingdom opposed the admission of Rou- 
mania on the same grounds as previously ex- 
pressed in the Security Council (see above). 

The representatives of China, France and Syria 
supported the admission of Roumania on the basis 
of the desirability of universal membership in the 
United Nations. 

The representatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R. 
supported the admission of Roumania, stating that 
it fulfilled the requirements for membership laid 
down in the Charter. 

(4) Bulgaria 

The representatives of China, France, the United 
States and the United Kingdom opposed the ad- 
mission of Bulgaxix Some of these representatives 
observed that a majority of the Commission of In- 
vestigation concerning Greek Frontier Incidents 
had found that the Bulgarian Governmenc sup- 
ported the aniviiies of the guerrillas on the north- 
ern frontier of Greece, and that the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment had obstructed the work of the Subsidiary 
Group. It was also stated that the recent actions 
of the Bulgarian Government, especially the execu- 
tion of the leader of the Agrarian Party, Nikolai 
Peikov, were incompatible with the purposes and 
principles of the Chaner and with the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which Bulgaria 
had undertaken to observe under the terms of the 
Peace Treaty. 

The representative of Syria supported the ad- 
mission of Bulgaria, expressing the view that a 
state would feel more bound to respect the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations os a Member than as 
a non-member. 

The representatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R. 
supported the admission of Buglaria as a peace- 
loving State, willing and able to undertake the 
obligations of the Charter. These representatives 
considered that the allegations made against Bul- 
garia had not been supported by facts and pointed 
out that there was a dlfierence of opinion as to the 
responsibility for the deterioration of relations be- 
tween Greece and its northern neighbors. The 
accusations against Bulgaria were a screen to cover 
rude interference of certain Great Powers in the 
interital affairs of the Balkan States. 
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(5) Finland 

The representatives of Poland and the 
considered that Finland was willing and able to 
fuffil the obligations of the Charter, and sup- 
ported the admission of Finland, together with 
the admission of Hungary, Italy, Bulgaria and 
Eoumania, but could not agree that Finland should 
be set apart from the other states and admitted 
separately. 

The representatives of Brazil, China, France, 
Syria, United Kingdom and United States sup- 
ported the admission of Finland as a peace-loving 
State, fully qualified for membership. 

After the discussion of individuai applications, 
the representatives of Poland and the UBS R. er- 
pressed the view that it would be more logical and 
ptop^ to begin with the more general motion, the 
Polish tKolution for the recommendation of ail 
five candidates, and then, if that motion were not 
carried, to goceed to vote upon each application 
sepiuately. The Council, however, adopted the fob 
lowtng resolution (see S/P.V.206, p. 66) sub- 
mitted by the representative of BelgiiM: 

'Tis Security Counetl 

the^!‘nnr°“°“* « vote on each of 

as foUowsf ' "“v 

The ^plication of Hungary obtained 5 votes in 

with 6 abstentions. The appUcatlon was not ac- 
cepted, havmg failed to obtain the necessary major- 

(assr'p^ ni of ‘“^y was 9 to 2 

was cast bv ^ "Odaove votes 

was cast by a permanent member of the Council 

SerCo“"‘''‘* 

4 m favor (China, Colombia, France, Syria) with 
7 abnentions. Having failed to obtiinTe ’ 7^ 
a^majority, Roumania was not tecommended for 
mmbership m the United Nations. 

sSHIsSSS 

saiS’LT,™ ‘'7 for PMaod was the 

(OSsV Po 1 ° W'foation of Italy, i.e., 9 to 2 

w» tte’ora „ "’0 O'sative votes 

as that of a permanent member of the Security 


CouncU, the application of Finland was not it 
cepted. 

g. Recommendations of the General 
Assembly 

On November 17, 1947, the General Assemtiy 
adopted resolution 113(11), in which it "deter- 
mined that in its judgment” Ireland, Portugal, 
Transjordan, Italy, Finland and Austria were 
peace-loving States within the meaning of the 
Chatter and should therefore be admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations”. The Assembly re- 
quested the Council to reconsider the applications 
^of the six countries concerned in the light of this 
determination, those of Italy and Transjordan to be 
re-examined before the end of the second session 
of the General Assembly.®^ 

fi. Reconsideration of the Applications 

OF Italy and Transjordan 

In accordance with the Assembly’s request, the 
Security Council, at its 221st meeting on Novem- 
ber 22, 1947, re-examined the applications of 
Transjordan and Italy. The President inquired 
whether there had been any change in the position 
of the members. The representative of the USSR, 
stated that the position of his delegation in regad 
to the applications of Transjordan and Italy «• 
mained unchanged. 

Without further discussion the Council then 
agreed that the President should report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that the reconsideration of these 
applications indicated that none of the membefS 
had changed its position, that the recommendations 
of the General Assembly had therefore not pro- 
duced any result and that the Security Council had 
postponed further reconsideration of those two 
applications in order to allow consultation among 
the permanent members. 

*. Further Consideration of Previously 
Rbjected Applications 

By letters dated April 3 and 7, 1948, respectii ely, 
and jointly addressed to the President of the Secu- 
rity Council, the representatives of France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States xeques'^ 
the reconsideration of the applications of It^y 
Transjordan (S/709) and of IreJand, Portugal and 
Austria (S/715). By letter dated April 5. 
addressed to the Secretary-General (S/712) tbe 
representative of the Ukrainian SSR. requestri 
the reconsideration of the applications of Alh^mai 

“See General Aisembly, pp. 44~45- 
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Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Mongolia and 
Roumania. 

The representative of the United States leaf* 
firmed the support of his Government for Italy’s 
application. He added that Iraly was entitled to 
special consideration since its record clearly merited 
its admission to the United Nations. In the opin- 
ion of his Government, the Security Council had 
not thus far given proper weight to the resolution 
on Italy’s application which had been adopted at 
the second regular session of the General Assembly. 
The attempt of the U.S.SJI., in the past, to litdc 
Italy’s application with the applications received 
from other eat-eneray states was completely un- 
justified. If the same tactics were again attempted 
by the U.S.SR., the world could interpret the act 
as a lack of friendship for the people of Italy. 

The representatives of France, the United King- 
dom, Canada, Argentina, Belgium, China and Syria 
also supported the application of Italy. 

It was the opinion of the representative of the 
U.S.SdL that the proposal to consider Italy’s appli- 
cation at the present time amounted to a tactical 
manoeuvre calculated to draw votes for the rightist 
parties In the elections scheduled to take place in 
Italy on April 18, 1948. Moreover, the United 
States wished to compel the U.S.S.R. again to apply 
the "veto” in respect to the application of Italy for 
admission to the United Nations. 'This manoeuvre 
of the United States and the United Kingdom could 
not fool the Italian people. 'The Government of 
the U.S.S.R. was in favor of admitting Italy to the 
United Nations, but it could not agree that the 
legitimate rights of Bulgaria, Hungary, Finland and 
Roumania, States which were actually on the same 
footing as Italy, should be jeopardized by the ad- 
mission of Italy. 

In the Potsdam Declaration 'and the peace 
treaties, the Governments of France, the United 
States and the United Kingdom had obligated 
themselves to support the applications of these 
countries subsequent to the conclusion of peace 
treaties with them. In objecting to the admission 
of these five States to the United Nations, the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom were violating the obligations 
under the Potsdam Agreement and the peace 
treaties. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
maintained that the Potsdam Declaration stated 
only that the conclusion of peace treaties would en- 
able the signatories ro support these applications. 
'The same statement occurred in the preambles to 
the peace treaties. There was no obligation — only 
the removal of a previous disqualification. This 


did not imply an absolute qualification in ad other 
respects. 

The Council then voted on the proposal to rec- 
ommend tlie admission of Italy to the United Na- 
tions. 

This proposal received 9 voces in favor and 2 
against (Poland, U.S.S.R.). Since one of the dis- 
senting voces was that of a permanent member, 
the recommendation was not adopted. 

The representative of the United States after ex- 
pressing his profound regret over the third "veto” 
by the U.S.S.R. on the application of Italy for mem- 
bership in the United Nations, stated that, in these 
circumstances, it would seem desirable that con- 
sideration should be given to the possibility of de- 
vising means whereby certain states might be able 
to have a voice in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. The General Assembly was mas- 
ter of its own house. It could therefore choose a 
method which would partially do away with the 
present unjust disqualification of nations which 
possessed every moral right to become Members of 
the United Nations. 

The representative of the U.S.SJI. reiterated that 
the discussion of this question at that time, before 
the elections in Italy on April IS was a manoeuvre 
in order to force a "veto” from the U.S SJL by that 
date. As to a formula which would permit the 
voice of Italy to be heard In the General Assem- 
bly, he submitted that such a formula could con- 
sist only of admitting Italy to the United Nations 
together with other countries with which peace 
treaties had been signed. ’Those who sought a 
formula of a different type were like the alchem- 
ists of olden times who spent themselves in the 
quest for a philosopher’s stone and who, as was 
well known, remained unsuccessful 

At the 280th meeting, also held on April 10, 
1948, the President inquired whetiier any member 
had changed his position in regard to the other ten 
applications. 

Sin<% none of the members had changed its posi- 
tion with regard to these applications, the Security 
Council decided to report this faa to the General 
Assembly and adjourned its discussion on the mat- 
ter indefinitely. 

Appiications Received in 1948 

(1} Application of the Union of Burma 

By letter dated February 27, 1948 (S/687), and 
addressed to the Secretary-General, the Ambassa- 
dor of the Union of Burma to the United States 
applied, on behalf of his Government, for admis- 
sion to membership in the United Nations. On 
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MmcIi 17, 1948, a declaration of acceptance of the 
obligations contained in the Charter of the United 
Nations was also submitted. The application, to- 
gether with the declaration, was circulated to the 
United Nations by the Secretaty- 

The Securiy Councii, at its 261st meeting on 
March 3, 1948, referred the application of the 
Umon of Burma to its Committee on the Admls- 
sion of New Members, for examination and report. 

The Committee on the Admission of New Mem- 
bers examined the application of the Union of 
Burnia at Its 24th meeting on March 29, 1948 and 

At the 279th meeting on April 10, the Security 

?nd j' of the Committee 

and adopted by 10 votes, with 1 abstention (Ar- 
gentina), a draft resolution submitted by the renre- 
sentanve of China as follows (S/717); ^ 

"The Security Council, 

fT” 

■aembers tl die &2ic.° o?'th“°aS°““ ^ 

UaiS Nmons, 


-mbership in thrUm, 'iS nVlntT “ 

wafadoptSr't Ge“ 

n?^n,e, ^ ^ General Assembly ar irs uur 

plenary meeting on April 19, 1943.^ 

( 2 ) Applicsjtio,. of Ceylon 

addrLd'm Jhff^ '^-*8 (V820), and 

««r“ d Mi„iLrTfT°“f‘^- 

applied on behalf of his^Go"'' ^' 7 ^" 

mission of cSkn 1 Governraenc for the ad- 

Nations. On^une 16 T94S f 7 

Ccptance rtf Li* '.f ^ declaration of ac» 

.-f.heU„i,eUSm"-“tr- 


^ ““ Jatd Jm 

The Security Conned, at its 31Sth meedaroa 
June 11, 1948, referred the application of Cerloa 
to Its Committee on the Admission of New Mtn. 
bers for examination and report. 

The Committee met on June 29 and July 1 to 
examine the appHcation, and submitted a repon 
(S/859) to the Security CoimciJ. 

The Committee’s report was considered at the 
351st meeting of the Council on August 18, 1943. 
Speaking in favor of the admission of Ceylon were 
the representatives of the United States, China, 
United Kingdom, Canada, Syria, Belgium and Co- 
lombia, all of whom held that Ceylon was an in- 
dependent, peace-loving state, able and wilIiD| to 
carry out the obligations laid down' in the Chanet 
The representatives of the Ukrainian SS.R. and 
of the U.S.S.R,, on the other hand, expressed doubt 
regarding the degree of independence of Ceylon in 
the absence of fuller information on the manet 
The representative of the U.S S.R. formally taortd 
(S/974) that the Council postpone a dedsioaon 
the application, pending the receipt of additional 
information regarding Ceylon’s status. The UiSJl. 
proposal, which was supported by the represent- 
ative of the Ukrainian S.S.R., was rejected by » 
vote of 2 to 0, with 9 abstentions. 

A Chinese motion for a Security Council recom- 
mendation CO the General Assembly that Ceyloa be 
admitted to membership in the United Nations 
received 9 votes in favor and 2 against (Ukraiaian 
S.SJL, U.S.S.R). Since one of the two negative 
votes was cast by a permanent member of the 
Council, Ceylon was not recommended for meO' 
bership in the United Nations. 

Following the vote, the representative of Ar- 
gentina asked that all relevant documents be trans- 
mitted to the General Assembly, where, he declared, 
he hoped to prove that even if one of the pemu- 
nent members voted against an application for 
membership, the Assembly still bad it in his poser 
to vote in favor thereof, thus enabling the appli- 
cant state to become a hfember of the Uniied 
Nations. 

The President replied that in accordance widi 
the rules of procedure the pertinent records would 
be transmitted to the General Assembly. 

The representative of China protested 
ihe use of the "veto" by the representative of 
U.S.SJI. as arbitrary and 'unjustified in the case o* 
Ceylon s application for membership. This "'c*® • 

“See General Aittmbly, pp, 238-59. 
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he stated, was a great blow to the aspirations of 
all Far Eastern peoples. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. rejeaed the 
Giinese protest as unfounded and in contradiaion 
to the Charter. The U.S.S.R. delegation, he stated, 
would not assist in "the creation among the colo- 
nial peoples of illusions built on false independ- 
ence, on which the Chinese delegation insists". 

2. Rules Governing the Admission of 
New Members 

By resolution 36(1), adopted at its 49th plenary 
meeting on November 19, 1946, the Gene^ As- 
sembly requested the Security Council to appoint 
a committee to confer with a Committee on Pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly with a view to 
preparing rules governing the admission of new 
Members which would be acceptable both to the 
General Assembly and to the Security Council."* 

At its 81st meeting on Novetobec 29, 1946, the 
Security Council instructed its Committee of Ex- 
perts to appoint a committee from its membership 
"to listen to the proposals which the committee 
appointed by the Assembly might have to make". 
The Committee of Experts was further iostruaed 
to report those proposals back to the Council for 
instfuaions.®® 

The Security Council Committee met three times 
in May and June 1947 with the Assembly Commit- 
tee. On June 30, the latter uansmitted its pro- 
posals to the Security Council Committee. 

The Committee of Experts devoted three meet- 
ings to consideration of the proposals submitted 
by the Assembly Committee, and presented its re- 
port to the Security Council on August 25, 1947 
{S/520). The Committee of Experts recommend- 
ed that rule 58 of the Security Council’s provisional 
rules of procedure should be amended so as to pro- 
vide that the applicant state should submit to- 
gether with its application for membership a for- 
mal instrument of adherence in which it accepted 
the obligations contained in the Charter, and that 
rule 113 of the rules of procedure of the General 
Assembly, identical with rule 58 of the Security 
Council rules, be similarly amended. (Under the 
rules so far in force the applicant state submitted 
its formal instrument of adherence to the Charter 
after the General Assembly had aaed favorably on 
the application, and membership took effect on the 
day this instrument was presented) . Moreover, the 
Committee of Experts recommended that rule 117 
of the mles of procedure of the General Assembly 
be modified so as to specify that, if an appUcauon 


for membership was approved, membership would 
bea)me cffcaivc on the date of the General As- 
sembly’s decision. 

The Committee of Experts agreed to the adop- 
tion of a new rule 116, proposed by the General 
Assembly Committee and, as a necessary accom- 
panying consequence, the addition of two new 
paragraphs to r^e 60 of the Security Council rules 
of proc^ujc (second and third paragraphs). In 
the new rule 116, the General Assembly assened 
the light to send back to the Council, for further 
consideration and recommendation or report, ap- 
plications which had failed to obtain the Council’s 
recommendation. The proposed addition to rule 
60 of the Security Council’s rules required the 
Council to forward to the General Assembly a 
complete record of tJie discussions if the Council 
recommended an applicant state for membership, 
and to submit a special report to the Assembly if 
the Council did not recommend such a state or if 
it postponed consideration of the application. 

Finally, the Committee of Experts agreed that 
rule 114 of the General Assembly rules be re- 
drafted, as proposed by the General Assembly Com- 
mittee, to mJee it obligatory for the Seactary- 
General to send a copy of the application to the 
Members of the United Nations. 

At the 197th meeting on August 27, 1947, the 
Security D>uncil adopted by 10 votes, with I ab- 
stention, the repon of the Committee of Experts 
(S/520) and a^ a resolution (S/528) sumrntng 
up the essential points of the repon and instructing 
the Sub-Comrainec of the Committee of Experts 
to negotiate with the General Assembly Committee 
for acceptance of rule 58 of the Security Council 
rules as amended by the Committee of Experts, and 
for its agreement to effect the corresponding 
changes necessary in rules 113 and 117 of the 
General Assembly rules of procedure. 

At the same meeting, the Australian represent- 
ative submitted four amendments to the report of 
the Committee of Experts (S/520/Add.l). ’Those 
amendments tended mainly to limit the Security 
Council's consideration of applications for mem- 
bership to the two following questions: 

(a) Whether the applicant was a peace-loving 
state; 

(b) Whether the appEcant state was able to 
catty out the obligations contained in the Charter 
of die United Nations so far as such obligations ■ 
related to the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 

125-26. 

“/Wi,pp. 421-22. 
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These amendments were not adopted bv the 
CounciL 

After a fourth joint meeting of the Securitv 
Council and the General Assembly Committee on 
Procedure, the latter accepted the changes made b? 
the Security Council (A/384), 

All these changes were accepted by the General 
her 2 “ m 7 .M ““ Novem- 

On Decembar 2 , 1947, the Assistant Secretati,- 
Genet^ m charge of Security Coundl Affairs ad- 
dressed a letter (S/612) to the President of the 
Security Council bringing to the Councils atten- 
tion the fact that the General Assembly had amend- 
ed Its rules of procedure concerning the admission 
of new Members, and suggesting that the Security 
Council should take action to Include in its rulZ 
^ procedure the rules on the admission of new 

S d'" T ^ Council as 

drafted in the Assembly Committee's report to the 
General Assembly (A/384), The Seciirtty Coum 

rultl' of p3ure“ 

3. Respective Functions of the Security 
Council and the Trusteeship Council with 
System as 

Applied to Strategic Areas 

1947, FKOM THE SecRETAKY-GenERAE 

hd November 15 I 947 

date^No” mb;'“”iTlvS ‘h" “ 


petitioning and visiting functions of lie Tiikb- 
ship System with respect to the Trust Ternicinol 
the Pacific Islands. He submitted a draft resoin 
whereby the Security Council would request it 
pusteeship Council to take the actions ailed far 
by article 13 of the Trusteeship Agreemeni 

The representative of the USS.R. ptoposed 10 
refer the question to the Committee of Expem 
to work out proposals before the taking of aa? 
aaion by the Council. 

Tlie representative of the United Kingdom sug 
gested that, since the Security Council had primary 
r«ponsibility in these matters, the questionnatre 
which the Trusteeship Council wished to send to 
the Administering Authority should be transmitted 
first to the Security CouncU if the Trustecsiiip 
Council wished to revise or amend its standard 
questionnaire. He did not, however, object to the 
sendmg of the normal standard questionnaire as 
a provisional and urgent measure. 

The representative of Syria considered that, as 
far as strategic areas under the Trusteeship System 
were concerned, the questionnaire should contun 
a question with respect to fortifications and de* 
fences for military purposes. The questionnairt 
should therefore be submitted to the Security Coua* 
cii for consideration before being enacted 
The representative of the United Stares recalled 
that the Trusteeship Agreement for the Terrlto^ 
of the Pacific Islands went beyond the requitemeots 
of the Charier for strategic areas; intet alia, it pro- 
vided that Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter t^cre 
applicable to the whole of this Trust Territory, 
except that the Administering Authority might de- 
termine the extent of applicability in any areas 
which might from time to time be specified by the 
Administering Authority as dosed for security rea- 
sons. He thought that the most expedient action 
was to have the Trusteeship Council proceed tvith 
Its standard questionnaire without prejudice to 
possible changes which might be dedd^ m de 
future, while referring the matter mentioned in the 
Secretary-General’s letter (S/599) to the Commit- 
tee of Experts and inviting it to report thereon 
within four weeks. In view of the importance of 
this case as a precedent likely to affeCT such Trus- 
teeships in the fumre, it was wiser for the Seeing 
Council to take such action as related to the specific 
case and not to undertake to establish a geoct 
rule for all strategic Trusteeship Agreements. 

Tlie representative of Australia emphasized tint 

"See p. 47. 

"For text of amended rules, see Annex X. , 

tt *he Agreement, see Yearbook ot 

United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 398-400. 
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the sending of the standard guestioonaire should 
be considered to be a provisional and experimental 
measure. The Committee of Experts should am- 
lyze the precise relationship between the Security 
Council and the Trusteeship Council and deter- 
mine the finil and formal destina tion of the report 
of the Administering Authority based on the gues- 
tionzuxre — i.e^ whether ir should be addressed to 
the Security Council or to the General Assembly 
via the Trusteeship CoundL 

The Security Council then decided to refer the 
whole matter mentioned in document S/55>9 to 
its Comimttee of Experts for a report thereon with- 
in a period of four weeks. 

c. Communication Dated Dece.vcber 2, 

1947, EBOM THE RePBESENTATIV'E OF THE 
United States 

On December 2, 1947, the representative of the 
Umted States informed the Security Couodl 
(S'6l3) that, effective December 1, 1947, Eni- 
wetok Atoll, in the Trust Teaitory of the Pacific 
Islands, would be closed for security reasons, and 
that the periodic visits provided for in Article 87 c 
of the Charter would be suspended in the closed 
area uoal further notice, as permitted by Article 
13 of the Trusteeship Agreemeoc. Other provisions 
of Article 87 of the Chaner would, however, con- 
tinue to apply. With respea to Article 88, the 
United States Government would report to the 
United Nations on the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants 
of the Trust Territory. 

The Security Council, at the 222ad meeting on 
December 9, took note of the commuaicarion and 
unanimously decided to defer consideration of 
the matter imtil the report of the Coaunittec of 
Experts on the functions of the Security Council 
in relation to strategic areas had been received. 

d. Communication Dated December 12, 
1947, FROM the Committee of Experts 

On December 12, 1948, the Committee of 
Experts informed the Security Council (S/621) 
char it bad encountered unexpected complicadoos 
which had prevented it from reporting within the 
time specified (four weeks) and that the Commit- 
tee would report at the earliest possible moment. 

At the 224th meeting on December 19, the 
Security Council took note of the communication 
from the Committee of Experts. 

At the same meeting the representative of 
Poland submitted a draft resolution (S/625) 
which would have defined closely the terms of 


leference of the Committee of Experts and which 
would have given the Committee time limits for 
submitting the draft of a guestioonaire, as provided 
for in Article 88 of the Charter, as well as for 
drafting rules of procedure concerning the exerdse 
by the Security Council of its functioos in relation 
to strategic Trust Terrimries. The draft rules of 
procedure were ro include detailed provisions re- 
garding the manner and the drcumstances in which 
the Security Coimdl might avail itself in each 
individual case of the assistance of the Trusteeship 
Couodl pursuant to Anicle 83 of the Charter. 

The President stated that the Polish draft resolu- 
tion was not in order. 

The representatives of Poland and of the 
U.SS.R. declared that the draft resolution was in 
order, since It was Intended to give directions to 
the Committee of Experts and to Impart to it 
certain time limits for the preparation of its recom- 
meodadoos to the Security Council, matters which 
were dosely conneaed with the agenda item then 
being discussed. 

After an exchange of views, the President’s rul- 
ing that the ioaxKjuatoa and the discussion of the 
Polish draft resolution were out of order was chal- 
lenged and was upheld by the Security CoundL 

The representative of Poland considered the 
aaion taken as contrary to the ndes of procedure. 
He reserved his right to submit his draft resolution 
again as a separate item of the agenda. 

e. DiscussionbvtheCommitteeof 
Experts 

The Committee of Experts devoted seven meet- 
ings to the consideration of the matter referred to 
it by the Security Council 

The representadves of Australia, China, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, France, United Kingdom and United 
States were of the opinion that Ardde 83, para- 
graph 3, of the Charter was mandatory and that 
conseguendy the Security Council was obliged to 
avail itsdf of the assistance of the Trusteeship 
Council, subject to two exceptions: (1) if such 
assistance was exduded by the terms of the Trus- 
teeship Agreement; (2) if such assistance was not 
desirable because of security consideradons. 

The representadves of Poland, Syria and the 
U.S5.R. cnnstdered that Artides 83, paragraph 1, 
and 85, paragraph I, of the Charter made It dear 
diac all funaioos relating to strategic areas should 
be dealt with exdusively by the Security Council 
Assistance of the Trusteeship Council to the Secur- 
ity Council was dependent on the condition that 
e:q>ress mention of it be made in the Trusteeship 
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Agreement, such assistance to be sought only with- 
out prejudice to security considemionf. Since the 
Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory of the 
Pacific Islands did not mention the Trusteeship 
Council, the Security Council was free to request or 
'not to request the Trusteeship Council's assistance. 

The representative of Colombia stated that the 
main responsibility in the matter of strategic areas 
tested on the Security Council, but that Article 
83, paragraph 1, of the Qiarter had to be inter- 
preted in the light of Article 83, paragraph 3. A 
certain parallel existed between the position of the 
Security Council and that of the General Assembly 
concerning the strategic areas and the non-strategic 
areas under Trusteeship. 

The Committee of Experts then discussed whether 
its terms of reference requited it to make recom- 
mendations to tlie Security Council only in relation 
to the specific question of the Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, or whether it was entitled to recom- 
mend procedures applicable to strategic areas 
generally. 

A majority of representatives expressed the view 
that, although tlte terms of refetence of the Com- 
mittee concerned tlie particular case of the Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, general rules or general 
principles should be laid down, and that it could 
then be determined whetlier there was a need for 
particulif rules concerning the Tettitory. 

The Committee eventually decided to recom- 
mend to the Secuciiy Council the adoption of a 
resolution generally applicable to strategic areas 
under Trusteeship. 

The Committee of Experts also considered 
whether it should recommend to the Security Coun- 
cil die adoption of a resolution alone, or of rules 
of procedure alone, or of botli. The Committee 
finally decided to discuss first a draft resolution 
under the terms of which the Security Council 
would request the assistance of the Tmstccsliip 
Council 

TJic majority of die Committee recommended 
to the Security Council the adoption of a draft 
resolution (S/642) requesting: 

( 1 ) the Trusteeship Council to perform, on be- 
half of the Security Council and subject to the 
latter's decisions concerning sfcutity matters, the 
functions specified in Articles 87 and 88 of the 
Qiartcr; 

(2) the Trusteeship Council to send to the 
Security Council a copy of its questionnaire one 
month before forwarding it to the Administering 
Authority; 

( 3 ) the Sccrctarj--Ccncfal to advise the Security 
Council of all rqxirts and pctiirons received for 


strategic areas under Trusteeship, aad to sssi 
copies thereof to the Trusteeship Council 
examination and report to die Security (iiuacft 

(4) the Trusteeship Council to submit to dt 
Security Council its reports and reconunenlauca 
on political, economic and educational nutta 
affecting strategic areas under Trusteeship. 

The representatives of Poland and the USfil. 
opposed the draft resolution of die ComnuKeed 
Experts, mainly because its recoraraendation Roill 
give the Trusteeship' Council power to fotmukt 
the questionnaire, whereas they considered that u 
was contrary to Article 88 to give full right to the 
Trusteeship Council to establish a questionnurt 
concerning strategic areas under Trusteeship. 

/. Decision oFTHECouNai.oFjUNEl8, 

1948 

At the 324th meeting on June 18, WS, the 
Council decided by 9 votes, with 2 abstcatiota 
( Ukrainian S.S.R., U S.S.R- ) , to authorize the Presi- 
dent, together with two other members of ite 
Security Council (Belgium, Ukrainian SfiZ). 
to meet witli a similar committee of the Tnuftt* 
ship Council for the purpose of discussing ti* 
exent to which the Security Council 
itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship Couocu 
with regard to the strategic areas under the Tru- 
teeship System. 

The two committees conferred on June 22, »aJ 
an exchange of views took place on the respeemt 
functions of the Security Council and theTnsts*’ 
ship Council in connection with the strategic 
Tenitoties. The President of the TrusteohJ? 
Council gave an undertaking to the CommittK 
the Security Council to ascertain the views o 
the Trusteeship Council with regard lO the 
resolution recommended by the Conimince 
Experts. 

At the 327th meeting on June 25, the 
Council agreed to postpone further discussioo^ 
this question until sudi time as the views o 
Trusteeship Council were made known » 

the matter. The Council’s Committee 
its report to the Council regarding the 
the Trusteeship Council (S/916), but 
discussed by the Security Council in the per 
under review. 

4. Voiltig Procedure in the SecaritJ 
Council 

By a letter dated January 3, 19-17 
Scactary-Gcncral trammitted to die 
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Council resolution 40(1), adopted by the General 
Assembiy on December 13, 1946, [ax>[nmending 
to the Security Council "the early adoption of 
practices and procedures, consistent with ie Char- 
ter, to assist in reducing the difficulties in the 
application of Article 27 and to ensure the prompt 
and effective exercise by the Security Council of 
its functions”.^^ 

At the 197th meeting on August 27, 1S^7, the 
Security Council discussed the recommendation 
of the General Assembly and decided to refer the 
matter to the Committee of Experts. The Commit- 
tee was instruaed to submit to the Security Council 
its recommendations on tlie measures that the 
latter should adopt in view of the Assembly’s 
recommendation. 

On November 21, 1947, the Secretary-General 
addressed a letter (S/620) to the Security Council, 
tr ansmi tting resolution 117(11) adopted by the 
General Assembly on November 21, 1947. By this 
resolution the General Assembly had decided to 


refer the question of voting in tlie Security Council 
to the Interim Committee and had requested that 
Committee to consult with any committee whidi 
the Security Council might designate to co-operate 
in the study of die problem. 

The Assembly had also requested the permanent 
members of the Security Council to engage jn fur- 
ther consultation in order to reach agreement on 
measures which would enable the Council to func- 
tion prompdy and effectively.®® 

At the 224di meeting on December 19, 1947, 
the Security Council decided that the Secretary- 
General’s letter conveying the resolution should be 
received by die Security Council. 

On September 2, 1947, the United States repre- 
sentative on die Committee of Experts submitted 
draft rules of procedure rebting to voting in the 
Security Council (S/Cl/160). As of September 
21, 1948, the Committee of Experts had not yet 
begun the examination of this questioa 


G. THE MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


On February 13, 1947, the Security Council 
requested the Military Staff Committee, as a hrsc 
step towards the implemenution of Article 43 of 
the Qiarter, to submit to die Council not later than 
April 30, 1947, its recommendations with regard 
CO die basic principles whidi should govern the 
organization of the United Nations armed forces. 
In accordance with this directive, the Military Staff 
Committee prepared its report (S/336) and sub- 
mitted it on April 30 to the Security Council for 
consideration. 

Tlie report sec forth the recommendations of the 
Military Staff Committee in the form of 41 
articles. On sixteen of these articles the Commit- 
tee had been unable to readi unanimous agreement 
and had therefore submitted alternative proposals 
advanced by the various ddegations.®* 

Tlie Security Council examined the report of the 
Military Staff Committee on die General Princi- 
ples l^h^ch should govern the organization of the 
United Nations armed forces at its 139di to l43rd 
and its l45di, I46th, 149th and 157di meetings, 
from June 4 to July 15, 1947. The Military Staff 
Committee, while its report was under discussion 
by the Security Council, replied at the request of 
the latter to several questions having a special 
bearing on Artidcs 5 and 6 relating to the over-all 
strength of the armed forces to be made available 


by Member States (S/380), on Artides 10 and 11 
rebting to the contribution to be made by die 
permanent members of the Council (S/394, 
S/408) and on Axtide 18 relating to die manner 
in which the armed forces should be employed 
(S/395). The U5SR- representative on die 
Military Staff Committee abstained, fcom. giving an 
opinion in conneaion w’ith the Council’s questions 
rebting to the over-all strength of die armed forces 
and the contribution of the permanent members, 
in the absence of a decision by die Security Council 
on the General Principles for the organization of 
the armed forces. The Security Council did nor, 
during the period under review, complete irS con- 
sideration of the Military Staff Committee's report 
on General Principles (S/356). 

Pending the completion of this examination and 
as a further step in its examination of Article 43 
of the Charter from the military point of view, 
die Military Staff Committee at its meeting of May 
16, IS>47, agreed on a future program of work as 
foUowrs (S/483): 

"See Ye>trtock of the Untied fiattom, 1946—47, p. 

134. 

•^ee Gtner-d Aiiembty, p. 65. 

“For the text of the Military Staff Committee's report, 
see Yeerhooi of the United Nattoni, 1946-47, pp. 421- 
13. 
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"(1) The preliminary esiimates of the owail 
streogtli and composition of armed forces to be made 
available to the Security Council by Member Nations of 
the United Nations, including the determination of the 
overall suength and composition of the three ptiodpal 
services of armed forces — land, sea and air. 

■'(2) The preliminary estimates of the suength and 
composition of the armed forces to he made available to 
the Security Council by the five permanent membecs of 
the Security Council, including the determinauoo of the 
suength and composition of the three principal services 
of armed forces — land, sea and air. 

■■(3) The preliminary estimates of the strength and 
composition of the armed forces to be made available to 
the Security Councd by the other Member Nations, in- 
cluding the determination of the suength and composi- 
tion of the three ptinapal services of armed foc{£s — 
land, sea and air, 

"(4) Preparation of a draft standard form of special 
agreement."" 

In agreeing to this program of work, the Chi- 
nese, French, United Kingdom and United States 
delegations considered that items 1 and 4 should 
be coostdeted first and concuttently, whereas the 
U.S.S.R. delegation considered that item 1 should 
be considered first. All delegations reserved the 
right to request the Military Staff Committee to 
reconsider, at any time, the question of setting up 
a sub-committee to consider the preparation of a 
draft standard form of special agreement. 

The Military Staff Committee, at its meeting of 
hfay 16, also established a sub-committee to exam- 
ine item 1 of the program of work. This sub- 
conunittee was directed to commence informal 
discussion, in the light of the General Principles 
(S/33fi) submitted to the Security Council, on the 
question of the over-all strength and composition 
of the armed forces to be made available ro the 
Security Council by the Member nations of the 
United Nations. Also, it was to make recommen- 
dations to the Military Staff Committee as to the 
over-all strength and composition of the armed 
forces, including the strength of the three services 
— land, sea and ait — after the Genetid Principles 
had been approved by the Security CounciL 

At its I46th meeting on June 25, 1947, the 
Security Council requested the Miltary Staff Com- 
mittee to submit an estimate of the over-all 
strength of the armed forces which should be made 
available to the Security Council, indicating the 
strength and composition of the separate compo- 
nents and the proportion of that over-all strength 
that should be provided on the basis of equality 
by the fi\e permanent members. 

In response to the request, the Military Staff 
Commince submitted on June 30 a report 
(S/39-f) to the Council on the subjccc The report 
gave a provisional estimate of the over-all strength 


and composition of the armed forces to be aule 
available to the Security Council and also <5d; 
with the question of what proportion of this ova- 
all strength might be supplied on the basis d 
equality by the five permanent members of the 
Security Council. Since the hfilitaxy Staff Commit- 
tM was unable to adiieve a common view oa thesr 
questions, and in view of insufficient tlmeavaJilt 
for the discussion, the report included the viesjof 
the various delegations of the Miltary Staff Com- 
mittee. 

The report set forfii the proposals made by the 
French, the United Kingdom and the Uaited 
States delegations; the Chinese delegation agstd 
with the United Kingdom proposal. The UiSl. 
delegation subsequently confirmed (Press Release 
MSC/2<j) that it had submitted to the Mibtaq 
Staff Committee estimates for preliminary and in- 
formal discussion. The table opposite shows the 
estunates submitted. 

With a view to reconciling the provisional ea- 
mares submitted by the various delegations, ihr 
sub-committee established by the Milicaiy SuS 
Committee informally discussed the question froo 
May to December 1947. 

On December 23, the sub-committee subcaitira 
the results of its deliberations to the Military Su^ 
Committee, From that date until July 1948, the 
Military Staff Committee formally considered ie 
report of the sub-committee dealing with the fol- 
lowing elements of this question; 

(a) General positions of the delegations oa the 
over-all strength and composition of the 
armed forces; 

(b) Strength of ffie land forces; 

(c) Strength and composition of the 
forces; 

(d) Strength and composition of the ait 

(A/620, p. 139). 

By a letter dated July 2, 1948 (S/879)* ^ 
Chairman of the Military Staff Committee teponw 
to the Security Council that the Committees 
sideration of the sub-committee’s report w-js m 
completed. However, the Military Staff Con^ 
tec, the letter informed the Security Council, 
not in a position to undertake the final 
the over-all strength and composition of the answ 


"On June >, 1946, the Military $ct 

appointed a sub<ommittee to consider tbit proo' ^ 
Yfariooi of tbt Umted Snnont, ^946-47, p. 
aub-commiitee presented the view of ilie Chinese, ^ 
United IGn^doiu and United States dclcsatio 
question of the standard form of agreement to w ^ 
uiy SuS Committee on August 27, 19‘n. .^f ^ 
action was taken on this matter during the peruM 
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France j 

tor. 

U.5. 1 

U.S.S.R. 

AIR FORCES 





Bombers 

773 


1,250 (includes only 

600 

Strategic 

(225) 


strategic and 


Medium 

(150) 


tactical bombers) 


Light 

(400) 




Fighters 

300 

400 

2,250 (includes 

300 

200 1 


fighter bombers) 


Recoanaissance 

Miscellaneous 


200 

300 

1 300 

Total 

1,275 

1,200 

3.800 (does not Include 

1,200 




air transport 


GROUND FORCES ; 



requirements) 


Divisions 

16 

ft-12 

20 

12 

Armored 

(3) 




Aitbotne 

(3) 




Motorized or mountain 

(10) 




NAVAL FORCES 





Battleships 

3 

2 

3 


Carriers 

6 

4 

6 


Cruisers 

9 

6 

15 

5-6 

Destroyers 

18-24 

24 

84 

24 

Escort Vessels 

30 

48 


24 

Minesweepers 

30 

24 


24 

Submarines 

Assault shipping and craft for 

12 

12 

90 

12 

oufflbet of divisions shown 

1 

• (2 regimental 

6 




combat teams or 
brigade groups) 




NOTB: AH proposals piovid« for appropriate tuval auxiliaries without spedfyiag exaa sumbers; 


forces to be made available to the Security Council 
by Member nations of the United Nations, and so 
rnake further progress in this maccer cowards the 
conclusion of the special agreements requited by 
Article 43 of the Charter, until agreement had been 
reached in the Security Council on the divergencies 
of view on the General Principles given in the 
report submitted by the Miltary Staff Committee 
to the Security Council on April 30, 1947 
(S/336). 

In a hirther letter dated August 6, 1S)48 
(S/956), the Chairman of the’ Military Staff Com- 
mittee informed the Security Council on behalf of 
the delegations of Qiina, France, the United King- 
dom and the United States that since the dispatdi 
of the letter of August 2 (S/879) the Military 
Staff Committee had met to discuss the pursuance 
of the tasks entrusted to it as sec out in its program 
of work of May l6, 1947. These discussions, how- 
ever, bad again resulted in a stalemate. 

Tlie four delegations mentioned considered that 
inasmuch as unanimity could not be achieved on 
the question of the over-all suength and composi- 
tion of die United Nations armed forces (item I 
of the program of work) it was, a priori, impossi- 
ble to consider items 2 and 3 dealing with the 
contributions by Member nations. 


The consideration of item 4 of the program of 
work, i e., preparation of a draft standard form of 
special agreement, was then envisaged, the letter 
stated- However, there again the five delegations 
were unable to agree unanimously that such a study 
could be undertaken before the Military Staff Com- 
mittee had received instructions from the Seanicy 
Council concerning the divergencies noted on some 
of the General Principles contained in the Military 
Staff Commictce’s repon to the Security Council 
(S/336). 

In conclusion, the letter expressing the views of 
the Chinese, French, United Kingdom and United 
States delegations mged the importance of resolv- 
ing the disagreement which prevailed on' some of 
the General Principles which should govern the 
organization of the United Nations armed forces 
and of which the Security Council had been 
apprised as early as April 30, 1947. 

By a letter dated August 16, 1948 (S/971), the 
Chairman of the Military Staff Committee trans- 
mitted to the President of the Security Council a 
letter from the U5.S.R. delegation to the Military 
Staff Co mmi ttee 

Referring to the letter of August 6 expressing 
the view of the other four delegations represented 
on the Military Staff Cbmminee, the U.S.S.R. dele- 
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gation stated that it could not agree with the 
assertion made in this letter that the Milimty Staff 
Committee could not continue its work The 
USS.il delegation considered that the MiUtaxy 
Staff Committee could continue its work by con- 
secutive examination of the questions set out in 
the program of work adopted by the ‘Military Staff 
Committee on May 16, 1947. A proposal by the 
U.S.S.IL delegation, that the Military Staff Com- 
mittee begin informal consideration of item 2 of 
the plan to work, had, however, not been accepted 
by fhe delegations of China, France, the United 
States and the United Kmgdonx 

The USS.R. delegation admitted that the ab- 
sence of agreed General Principles whidi should 
govern the organization of the United Nations 
armed forces created difficulties in the work of the 


Military Staff Committee. The U.S SR. had alwp 
been of the opinion that for the successful notW 
the Military Staff Committee, it was necessity to 
agree on General Principles. It was of the opimoa 
that, pending the consideration of the Geoenl 
Principles by the Security Council, the Mihuiy 
Staff Committee could, in an informal and prelisd 
nary manner, consider item 2 of the progtam of 
work, as it had considered item 1 dealing with tht 
estimate of the over-all strength and composicioa 
of armed forces. 

At the same time the U.S.S R. delegation con- 
sidered it inadvisable to discuss the question of the 
standard form of agreement (item 4 of the pro 
gram, of work) before the General Principles had 
been agreed upon. 


H, MATTERS BROUGHT TO THE ATTENTION OF THE 
COUNCIL BUT NOT PLACED ON THE AGENDA 


I. Relations of Members of the United 
Nations with Spain 

In its resolution 114(11) of November 17, 1947, 
C 9 flc€rning the lelations of members of the Umted 
Nations with Spain, the General Assembly ex- 
pressed its confidence that the Security Council 
would exercise its responsibility under the Charter 
as soon as it consideicd that the simation in regard 
to Spain so required.®^ 

On December 13. 1947, the Secretary-General 
transmitted this resolution to the President of the 
Security Council. The Secretary-General's commu- 
nication was placed on the provisional agenda of 
tlie 327th meeting of the Security Council on June 
25. 1948. 

The President stated that he had put the matter 
on the provisional agenda in order to ascenain 
whether the situation in Spain required any aaion 
on the part of the Security Council. He considered 
that it was sufficient for the Council to take note of 
the communication from the Secretary-GeneraL 

Tlie representative of the VSS.R. was of the 
opinion that tiic Security Council ought to act upon 
iliis resolution of the General Assembly. The 
Council should not merely confine itself to taking 
note of the resolution of the General 'Assembly, 
but should include this item in the agenda and 
discuss the substance of the matter. 


The representative of Argentina objected to the 
inclusion of this communication in the Counoh 
agenda, and requested that the matter sh^ » 
put to a vote. He considered that the 
matters of the Government of Spain should be 
outside the scope of the interests of the Seai /17 
Council, , 

Tbe representative of the United States 
that no action by the Security Council was requu 
in this matter. . 

The representative of the United King ^ 
thought that the lesolption adopted by the 
Assembly called for no particular action ‘ • 
droimstances in which the Council 
this moment. There was nothing more to be 
unless die attention of the Security Cooncil was 
be drawn to some particular new fact necessita^^ 
and justifying any action or intervention 00 
part of the Council. . cett uatfJ 

The representative of the Ukrainian 
that the Security Council had received 
authority from the General Assembly ® 
the question, if consideration was ^ 
required under the Charter. The Council ha ci ^ 
to refuse to act or refrain from acting 
powers, or it had to accept the responsibi ‘7 
voIveJ therein. It could not simply 
matter. He did not agree with the rept«-"* ‘ 

"See p. 32. 
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of Argentina that consideration of the Spanish 
question might be regarded as an interference in 
the internal affairs of a state, because the condem- 
nation of the Franco regime was a condemnation 
of a regime which had collaborated with the Axij 
Powers. 

The representative of Canada stated that, in his 
view, the Security Council’s responsibility under 
the Charter in this case would not arise unless the 
Security Council were to determine that the situa- 


tion was likely to endanger international peace 
and s^urity. In so far as Spain was concerned, a 
danger for international peace and security did not 
exist. He believed, therefore, that there was no 
present occasion for the matter to engage the 
attention of the Council. 

By a vote of 2 in favor (Ukrainian SS.R., 
U.S5.R.) and 1 against (Argentina), with 8 
abstentions, the Council then decided not to 
include this item in its agenda. 


ANNEX I 

REPRESENTATIVES AND ALTERNATE 
REPRESENTATIVES ACCREDITED TO THE 
SECURITY COUNat 
(during the period covered by this Yearbook) 
ARGENTINA- 


Representattve 

Jose Arce 

Alternate 

Rodolfo Munoz 

AUSTRALIA: 

Representattve 

Lt -Colonel W. R. Hodgson 

Alternate 

J D. L. Hood 

BELGIUM. 

Representative 

Fernand van Langenhove 

Alternate 

Joseph Nisot 

BRAZIL: 

Representatives 

Oswaldo Ataoha 

Joao Carlos Muniz 

Alternate 

Henrique de Souza Gomes 

CANADA: 

Representative 

General A. G. L. McNaughton 

Alternates 

L B. Pearson 

R. G. Riddell 

George IgnadeS 

CHINA: 

Representatives 

Quo Tai chi 

T. F, Tsiang 

Alternates 

C L Hsia 

ShuhsI Hsu 

COLOMBIA: 

Representatives 

Afonso Lopez 

Roberto Urdaneta-Atbelaez 

Alternates 

Alberto Gonzalez Fernandez 
Emilio Toro 

FRANCE. 

Representative 

Alexandre Parodi 

Alternate 

Guy de la Tournelle 

POLAND: 

Representative 

Oscar Lange 

Alternate 

JuHusz Kacz-Suchy 

SYRIA: 

Representatne 

Paris el-Khouri 

Altematet 

Emir Adel Arslan 

Fayez el-Khouri 

R^k Asha 

UKRAINIAN S.SR.: 

Representative 

Dmicri "21 Manuilsky 

Alternate 

VasjJi A. Tarasenko 

USSR.: 

Repreienlalnes 

Andrei A. Gromyko 

Yakov A Mali 


UNITED KINGDOM: 

Representatives- Sii Alexander Cadogan 
Arthur Creecb-Jones 
Philip Noel-Baker 
Alternate Valentine Lawford 

UNITED STATES: 

Representative Warren R. Austin 
Alternates Herschel V. Johnson 

Philip C Jessup 


ANNEX II 

PRESIDENTS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
1947 


July Oscar Lange (Poland) 

August Fans el-Khouti (Syria) 

September .... Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.IL) 

Oaober Sir Alexander Cadogon 

(United Kingdom) 
November . . . Warren R. Austin (United States) 
December ... . . J. D. L. Hood (Australia) 

1948 

January . . . Fernand van Langenhove (Belgium) 

February General A G. L. McNaughton 

(Canada) 

March T. F. Tsiang (Qiiaa) 

April . Al/oaso Lopez (Colombia) 

May Alexandre Parodi (France) 

June Faris el-Khoori (Syria) 

July . . . Dmitri Z. Manuilsky (Ulxainian SSR.) 
August ...... Yakov A Mali (U.SAR-) 

September Sir Alexander Cadogan 

(Uniad Kingdom) 


ANNEX m 


SENIOR REPRESENTATIVES ACCREDITED 
TO THE jaUTARY STAFF COMMnTEE 
(daring the period covered by this Yearbook) 
CHINA: 

Army Represteiatite Gtceral of the Army Ho Ylsi^ 


Air Repreiessatke 
Hard RepreueS^ire 


I^-Geacral Slow Pc3g-c= 
Captain Qsaw 

(JcJy 1. 1947, oHjt 
1948) 

Optarn Tang ' 

June 1, 
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FRANCE: 

Afmj Rtpuitnt-unt 
Air ReprejeoJMitt 

RfpreiefiMHt 


U5.S.R.; 

Army RtprtseniMne 
Air Rtpreie/stjjit t 
N-^rjJ ReprtjentMne 
UNITED KLNGDOif; 
Army ReprettnUtttt 
Air RepreietiUitie 


itital RtprtitnUlstt 


UNITED STATES. 
Army R«prtnnl<i:nt 
Air RtprtteiiliUitt 


K<»iJ Rr;>f<]#nijln# 


Et.*GcaetU P. Billotte 
Bn'g..{jcneral P, Pay 
Coamasder V. Marcbal (July 
1, 1947, lo Jan. 4, 194&> 
R»r>A(iaIral R, Wieael 
(from January 5, 1948-) 

Lc.*General A. F. Vaailicr 
Ln-General A. Sharapov 
Vice-Admiral V, E. Bogdeoko 

General Sir Edwin I- hforris 
Air Chief Manhal Sir Guy 
Oarrod (July 1, 1947, to 
May 13, 1948) 

Air Vice-hfarshal G. £■ Gibb$ 
(from May 13, 1948 — ) 
Admiral Sir Henry Moore 
(July I, 1917, to February 
29. 1948) 

Rear-Admiral W. R. Stayter 
(from March 1. 1918-) 

Lt-Genetil M B. RIdgway 
General J. T. hfcNamcy (July 
1. 1947, to October 9. 
1947) 

El-General H R. Harmon 
(from October 10, i947*~) 
Admiral H. K. Hewia 


ANNEX IV 

REPRESENTATIVES AND ALTERNATE 
REPRESENTATIVES ACCREDITED TO THE 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

(Jyfing ibt perioJ eotrreJ by tbit Yearbook) 


ARGENTINA* 
Rfprtitat-iJn t 
Afurisjtr 
AUSTRALIA: 

RrprtitHjtitf 

Ailing Rfpftttuidjiit 
BEUGIUM*. 
ReprtientMii* 
Alurmatt 
BRAZIL: 

RtprtunMit* 

AUtnuit 

C4NADA: 

RtpttitnUiilt 

ailNA: 

RtptrifuUtiKi 

VtitJj 

COLOMBIA: 

AiJtr^t 

IRANCE; 


Joie Arce 
Rodolfo Munoa 

H. V. Eratr 

Ln-Colonel W. R. Kodpoo 

Fernand ran Langeohove 
Joieph Niwe 

Captain Alvaro Albcno da 
Motu e Silva 
Li. Colonel Orlando Rangel 

General A. G. L. J-(tNau^toa 

Quo Tai-ehi 
T. F. Ttlasg 
C L Iliia 

AUonao U/{>ca 

Aibeno Cocuilex Icroiodcx 

Aleiandre ParuJi 
Fiedftle Joltot Curie 
Pierie Auger 


POLAND; 

Reprittnl>ttiie 

Allematg 

SYRIA: 

Represeniath a 
• Alttraaiet 


UKRAINIAN S.S.R.: 
Repriseiflaiit t 
Deputy 
VSS.K.-. 

Rcpresenlaliiit 

UNITED KINGDOM: 
Repreierfijiit e 
Aliemaltt 


UNITED STATES; 
Repreumatiie 
Deputy 


0$cac Lange 
Ignacy Zlocowrki 

Fatu el-Khouri 
Cosci K. Ziuayt: 

Emir Adel Anlao 
Payer el-Khouti 
Ra£k Aaha 

Dmitri ^ Maouihky » 
Vasiii A- Taraiciiko 

Andrei A. GronyLo 
Yakov A- Malik 

Sir Alexander Cadogu 
Sir James Chadwick 
Sit George Thcenxin 
Alexander King 

Warren R. Aurcin 
Frederick IL Orborn 


ANNEX V 

REPRESENTATIVES AND ALTERNATE 
REPRESENTATIVES ACCREDITED TO TBE 
COMMISSION FOR CONVENTIONAL 
ARMAMENTS 

(*f«n«g tbt period (otered by tbit Yearbook) 


ARGENTINA: 


Repreieniiiiht 

Jojc A tee 

Ailernatet 

Rodolfo Mudos 

Enrique Ferrer Vieyra 

AUSTRAUA: 

ReprejenlMit e 

Lt-Coloncl W. R. HoJpoa 

BELGIUM: 

RfprfieiitjtUe 

Fernand van Langcahove 

AlUmaie 

Joreph Nisot 

BRAZIL: 

Kepreientuiite 

Joao Carlos Munu 

CANADA: 

RtpreimUine 

General A. G. 1- McNiu;h»3 

QHNA: 

ReprttenliUhei 

Quo Tai-chi 

T. F. Tiling 

COLOMBIA: 

Reprerenr-iriter 

Alfonso LdpeX 

Roberto UrJattcu-Arbel^ 

Altenuie 

Alberto Gonrller Fernia-a 

FRANCE: 

Repre(e(tr.c/i(e 

Alexandre ParodI 

Ahernuie 

Guy dc la Tournclle 

POLAND: 

RtptmnlMU* 

Oicar Lange 

Alttmxe 

Kiawcry Ptuuyniki 

SYRIA: 

Rrprtienlutit t 

raria cl Klwun 


UKRAINIAN S.SR.: 

Rtprneutjthe Dmitri ^ MinadAy 
AUmjte V'aiili A. TaraaenlJ 
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U.SSX: 

Representatives Andrei A. Gromyko 
Yakov A. Malik 
UNITED KINGDOM; 

Representative Sir Alexander Gidogan 
UNITED STATES: 

Representative Warren R. Austin 
Alternates Ralph A. Bard 

Frederick H. Osborn 

“ ANNEX VI 

REPRESENTATIVES ON THE CONSULAR 
COMMISSION AT BATAVIA 

AUSTRAUA: 

Representative Charles Eaton 
BELGIUM- 

Representatfve Paul Vandcrstichelen 
CHINA: 

Representative Tsiang Chia-tung 
FRANCE; 

Representative Etieniie Raux 
UNITED KINGDOM: 

RepresentaUve Francis M. Shepherd 
UNITED STATES: 

Representative Charles A. Liveogood 


ANNEX VU 

REPRESENTATIVES ON THE COMMITTEE 
OF GOOD OFFICES IN INDONESIA 
[.during the period covered by this Yearbook) 
AUSTRALIA: 

Representatives Richard C Kirby 

Thomas K. Critchley 

BELGIUM; 

Representatives Paul van Zeeland 
R. Herremacs 

UNITED STATES; 

Representatives Frank Graham 
Coert da Bois 
Merle Cochran 


ANNEX VUI 

REPRESENTATIVES ON THE UNITED 
NATIONS COMMISSION FOR INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 

ARGENTINA: 

Representative Ricardo J. Siri 
Alternate Girlos A Legulzamon 

BELGIUM: 

Representative Egbert GraeFe 
Alternate Harry Graeffe 

COLOMBIA: 

Representative Alfredo Lozano 
Alternate Hernando Samper 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 

Representsiiie Josef Korbel 


UNITED STATES: 

Representative J. Klahr Huddle 
Alternate C Hawley Oakes 

ANNEX IX 

REPRESENTATIVES ON THE PALESTINE 
TRUCE COMMISSION 

BELGIUM: 

Representative Jean Nieuwenhnys 
FRANCE: 

Representative Rene Neuville 
UNITED STATES: 

Representattie Thomas C Wasson (assassinated in 
May 1948) 

Acting Repre- William C Burdctt (from May to 

tentative June 1948) 

Representative John J. MacDonald (appointed on 
June 25, 1948) 

ANNEX X 

MODIFICATION OF CERTAIN RULES OF 
PROCEDURE OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL" 

Amended rules adopted by the Council at its.222ad 
meeting on December 9, 1947 (S/96yRev.3) : 

Rule 58 

"Any State which desires to become a Member of the 
United Nations shall submit an application to the Secte- 
tary-General. This application shall contain a declara- 
tion made in a formal instrument that it accepts the 
obligations contained in the Charter." 

Ride 60 

"The Security Council shall decide whether in its judg- 
ment the applicant is a peace-loving Sute and is able 
and willing to carry out the obligations contained in the 
Charter, and accordingly whether to recommend the ap- 
plicant Sore fot catoabtcship. 

"If the Security Council recommends the applicant 
State for membership, it shall forward to the General 
Assembly the recommendation with a complete record of 
the discussion. 

"If the Security Council does not recommend the ap- 
plicant State fot membership or postpones the consideia- 
tioo of the application, it shall submit a special report 
to the General Assembly with a complete record of the 
discussion. 

"la order to ensure the consideration of its recom- 
mendation at the next session of the General Assembly 
foUovnng Ae receipt of the application, the Security 
Council shall make its recommendation not less than 
twenty-five days in advance of a regular session of the 
General Assembly, nor less than four days in advance 
of a special session. 

"In special circumstances, the Security Council may 
decide to make a recommendation to the Genetal As- 
sembly concerning an application for membership subse- 
quent to the expiration of the time-limits set forth in 
the preceding paragraph." 

“For original text see Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 455-59, and doc S/96. 



IV. The Economic and Social Council 


A. THE CHARTER AND THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL* 


The Charter establishes an Economic and Social 
Council as a principal organ which, under the 
authority of the General Assembly, devotes itself 
to promoting international economic and social 
co-operation. 

The CouncU consists of eighteen Members of 
the United Nations. Its members are elected by 
the General Assembly for a term of three years 
A retiring member is eligible for immediate te- 
elerton. Each member has one representative 
pe Chatter recognizes that conditions of sta- 
bility and well-being are necessary for peaceful 
and friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal tights and self- 
determination of peoples. With a view to creatine 
such conditions the United Nations undertaltK 


(a) higher standards of living, fuU employ, 
menc and condicions of economic and social 
progress and development; 

(b) solutions of mternationai economic, social, 
health and related problems; and international cul- 
niria and educational co-operation; and 

(c) universal respect for, and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for aU 

rd!^?oa ■ “ 


M Members pledge themselves to take ini, 
^d separate anion in co-operation with the Unite 

Thll “'Ll M *esc purpose 

The Umtrf Nations is conceived to be a ccnti 
for harmonizing die actions of nations in if, 

M«”Tn ‘,h social and other pm 

^ses. In the economic and social fields there „ 
m ezmence various specialized agencies esrablishe 
y inter-governmental agreement. The Oianc 
authorizes .he United Nations to brined 
agencies into rela.ionsliip with the United Nation 
and to co-ordmaie their policies and activities, an. 
urthcrmorc to create such new agenc^ras i 
necessary for tlie accomplishment of it 

economic and social purposes. 


1- Powers atid Functions of the 

Economic and Social Council 

The responsibility for the discharge of these 
functions of the United Nations in the economic 
and social fields is vested in the General Assembly 
and, under the authority of the General Assembly, 
m the Economic and Social Council. 

The principal functions and powers of the 
Economic and Social Council are: 

(a) to make or initiate studies and repow 
with respect to international economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and related marten 
and to make recommendations with respea to any 
such matters to the General Assembly, to the 
Members of the United Nations and to the sp^ 
cialired agencies concerned; 

(b) to make recommendations for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and obsen’ance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for'sU. 

(c) to prepare draft conventions for submis- 
sion to the General Assembly, with respea to 
matters falling within its competence; and 

(d) to call, in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by the United Nations, international con- 
ferences on matters falling within its competence. 

As regards the specialized agencies, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council may: 

(a) enter into agreements with any of the 
specialized agencies, defining the terms on «hi^ 
the agencies shall be brought into relationship 
with the United Nations, such agreements beinS 
subject to approval by the General Assembly: 

(b) co-ordinate the aaivlties of the spedaluw 

Section is a summary of the Charter pfO'we® 
relation to the Economic and Social Counal. ^ 
provisions are contained in Chapter IX. Articles 
ythteh forth the ob;eai>es and functions of 
United Nations in the realm of international *^®noo 
TO-operation, and Chapter X, Artides 61-72, 

DOCS the composition, functions and powers, 
procedure of the Economic and Socul Cou°°i-,a ci 
provisions are to be found in Artides 7, 15, 17-I»- 
%, 98, and 101 of the Charter. 
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agencies tlirough consultation witli and lecom- 
mcndatlons to such agencies and through recom- 
mendations to die General Assembly and to the 
Members of the United Nations; 

(c) take appropriate steps to obtain regular 
reports from the specialized agencies, and make 
arrangements with the Members of the United 
Nations and with the specialized agencies to 
obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect 
to its own recommendations and to recommenda- 
tions on matters falling within its competence 
made by the General Assembly; and 

(d) communicate its observations on these 
reports to the General Assembly. 

Any financial and budgetary arrangements with 
the specialized agencies are to be considered and 
approved by the General Assembly, which is also 
to examine the admmistrative budgets of such 
specialized agencies with a view to making recom- 
mendations to the agencies concerned. 

The Economic aod Social Council may furnish 
information to the Security Council and is to 
assist the Security Council upon its request. It is 
CO perform such functions as fall within its com- 
petence in connection with the carrying out of 
the recommendations of the General Assembly. 
It may, with the approval of the General Assem- 
bly, perform services at tlie request of Members 
of the United Nations and at the request of 
specialized agencies. 

The Council, when so authorized by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, may request advisory opinions of 
the International Court of Justice on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of its aaivities. 

Tlie Secretary-General is to act in that capacity 
in all meetings of tlie Economic and Social Coun- 


cil and is to assign a permanent staff to the 
Ea)Romic and Social Council. 

2. Voting and Procedure 

Fa<-h member of the Council has one vote. 
Decisions of the Economic and Social Council 
are made by a majority of the members present 
and voting. 

The Charter provides that the Council shall 
set up commissions In the economic and social 
fields and for the promotion of human rights and 
sudi other commissions as may be required for 
the performance of its functions 

The Council is to invite any Member of the 
United Nations to participate, without vote, in 
its deliberations on any matter of particular con- 
cern to that Member. 

The Economic and Social Council may make 
arrangements for representatives of the specialized 
agencies to participate, without vote, in its delib- 
erations and in those of the commissions estab- 
lished by it, aod for its representatives to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of the specialized 
agencies. 

It may also make suitable arrangements for 
consultation with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within its com- 
petence, both iotexnatioDal and, where appropriate, 
national non-governmental organizations after con- 
sultation with the Member of the United Nations 
concerned. 

The Economic and Social Council adopts its 
own rules of procedure. It meets as required in 
accordance with its rules, which include provision 
for the convening of meetings on the request of a 
majority of its members. 


B. MEMBERSHIP AND OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


The Economic and Social Council, consists of 
eighteen Members of the United Nations, elected 
by the General Assembly. Members serve for 
three-year terms of o£5cc and are eligible for 
Immediate re-election. 

The following v-ere the members of the Coun- 
cil during the period under review (June 30, 
19-17, toSeptcml^r 21, 1918); 

Cuba, Czechoslovakia. India, Norv.-ar, US.S.R. and 
Uaiced Kingdom (to December 31, 1917); 

Canada, Chile. Qiina. France, Neiherlands and Pent 
(to December 31. 1943); 

DfctorussiaQ S.S R.. Lebanon, New Zealand, TutLcf. 
United States and Venezuela (to December 3!, 1949)- 


Austialia, Brazil, Demnaik, Poland, U.S S R. and 
Uiuted Kingdom (from January 1, 1948) 

The following were officers of the Council during 
the period under review. 

Fifth Settha; 

Prestdem- Sir Ramasnami Mudaliai (India) 

First Vice-President. Jan Papanek (Czechoslovakia) 
Second Vice-President. Alberto Arca-Parro (Peru) 
Sixth and Setenlh Sessions: 

President: Charles Malik (Lebanon) 
first Vice-President: Hcrnan Sana Cruz (Chile) 
Seo>ad Vice-President. Leonid I. Kaminsky (Byelo- 
russian S.S.R.) 

During the fifth session Mr. Papanek acted as 
President during the absence of Sir Ramoswami 
Mudaliar. 
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C ORGANIZATION OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCE 


1 . Subsidiary Organs 

Subsidiary organs reporting to the Couiicil are 
of five types: 

( 1 ) Funaional Gjmmissions and Sub-Commis- 
sions 

(2) Regional Commissions 

(3) Standing Committees 

(4) Committees 

(5) Special Bodies 

a. BuNCiioNAL Commissions AND 

SUQ-COMMISSIONS 

The Council has established the following func- 
tional commissions (in order of their establish- 
ment) : 

(1) Economic and Employment 

Sub-Commissions: 

Employment and Economic Stability 
Economic Development 

(2) Transport and Commuoiaaons 

(3) Sutistical 

Sub-Commission ' 

Suuitical Sampling 
Committee on Statistical Qassification 

(4) Humaa Rights 

Sub-CoffimissioDs: 

Freedom of Information and of the Press 
Preveaclon of Discrimituuon and Protection of 
Minorities 

Drafting Committee on the latetoational Bill of 
Human Rights 
(3) Social 

(6) Status of Women 

(7) Narcotic Drugs 

(8) Fiscal 

(9) Population 

The following are the members and terms of 
reference of these Commissions.® 

(1) Economic and Employment Commission 
Members of this Commission ate: 

Belgium, Draail, France, Poland and United Kingdom 
(elcCTcd for two years, to serve until December 31, 1948) ; 

Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, India and Norway 
(elected for three years, to serve until December 31, 
1949); 

Ausitalia, Byelorussian S.SR., Cuba, U.S5R. and 
United States (elcaed for four years, to serve uaul 
December 31, 1950). 

This Commission advises die Council on eco- 
nomic questions in order to promote hi^cr stand- 
ards of living. In particular, it advises the Coun- 
cil on: 

(a) the prevention of wide fluctuations in 


economic activity and the promotion of full em- 
ployment by the co-ordination of nation^ full 
employment policies and by international acuoa, 

(b) problems of the reconstruction of devas- 
tated areas and other urgent problems arlsiog horn 
the war, so as to help various Members of the 
United Nations whose territories have been 
devastated as a result of the war; and 

(c) the promotion of economic development 
and progress, with special regard to the problems 
of less developed areas. 

It draws the attention of the Council to die 
probable influence of policies and activities of 
the other commissions of the Council, the spedsl- 
laed agencies or other international organizations 
on these matters. 

The Sub-Commtsstoft on Employment aid 
Economic Stability is composed of seven petsocs 
selected by the Economic and Employment Coo 
mission for three-year terms. It studies nitiond 
and international full employment policies acd 
fluctuations in economic activity, and analyzes the 
causes of these fluctuations. It advises the Coffl- 
mission on the most appropriate methods of pro- 
moting full employment and economic stabiitf- 

The Sub-Commission on Economic 
ment is composed of serven persons scleaed by 
the Economic and Employment Commissioa lot 
thtee-year terms. It studies and advises the Com- 
mission on the principles and problems of long- 
term economic development with particular 
tentioD to the inadequately developed parts of e 
world, with the object of: 

(a) promoting the fullest and most 
utilization of national resources, labor and cap: . 
and 

(b) raising the level of consumption. 

<2) Transport and Communications Comimssioa 
X Members of this Commission are: 

Brazil, India, Netherlands, Poland and 
dom (elected for two years, to serve until Decc® ' 
1948); , 

Chile, China, France, Norway and Union 
Africa (elected for three years, to serve until D 
3M949); . , c. ttd 

Czechoslovakia, Egypt, U.S S.R., United S 
Yugoslavia (elected for four years, to serve uflui 
ber 51, 1950). 

Tliis Commission assists the Council in its task* 

'For names of representatives oo the Coaunissloos, 
Annex II, pp. <599-703. 
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relating to transport and communication problems. 
In particular it: 

(a) advises the Council on the co-ordination of 
the work of die specialized agencies in the sphere 
of transport and communications; 

(b) advises the Council in fields nhere no 
permanent international organization yet exists 
and on problems which concern more than one 
sphere of transport or communications; 

(c) suggests to the Council the creation of new 
agencies, the conclusion of new conventions or 
die revision of existing conventions; 

(d) acts as conciliator, when so authorized, in 
cases of dispute bera'ccn states and/or specialized 
agencies on international transport and commu- 
nications problems, and 

(e) assists the Security Council and the Trus- 
teeship Council, if requested to do so by the 
Economic and Social Council 

(3) Statistical Commission 

Members of this Commission are: 

Qiina, Nethedandt, U.S.S R. and United States (elect- 
ed for two years, to serve until December 31. 1918); 

Canada, India, Mexico and ULrainian S.SJL (eleaed 
for three years, to serve until December 31, 1949); 

France, Norway, Turkey and United fUngdom (elect- 
ed for four years, to serve until December 1950). 

The Commission assists the Council in: 

(a) promoting the development of national 
statistics and the improvement of thelt com- 
parability; 

(b) advising the organs of the United Nations 
on general questions relating to the collcaion, 
interpretation and dissemitution of statistical 
information; 

(c) promoting the improvement of statistics 
and statistical methods generally; 

(d) co-ordinating the statistical work of spe- 
cialized agencies; and 

(e) developing the central statistical services 
of the Secretariat of the United Nations. 

The Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling 
is composed of five experts eleaed by the Statis- 
tical Commission for an indefinite period. 

The Sub-Commission examines methods used 
in the application of statistical sampling and con- 
siders possible additional uses of statistical sam- 
pling methods. 

The Committee on Statistical ClassificaUon is 
composed of eight persons eleaed by the Com- 
mission who also serve as representatives of tbeir 
governments. 

The Committee studies the methods of indus- 
trial classification of different countries for the 
purpose of securing comparability of rla«;firafif> n 


of all branches of economic activity. It also makes 
recommendations to the Commission on steps to 
be taken towards cite standardization of classifica- 
tion. 

(4) Commission on Human Rights 

Members of this Commission are: 

Djelonusian S.SJL, Chioa, Lebanon, Panama, United 
Kingdom and Vrusnaj (eleaed for rno year;, to serve 
until December 31, 1948); 

Egypt, France, India, Iran, Ukiainian S.S.R. and 
U.S.S R. (eleaed for three years, to serve undl December 
31, 1949); 

Australia, Belgium. Chile, Philippines, United States 
and Yugoslavia (eleaed for four years, to serve until 
December 31, 1950). 

This (Commission studies problems relating to: 

( a ) an international bill of rights; 

(b) international declarations or conventions 
on civil liberties, freedom of information and 
similar matters; 

(c) the protection of minorities; and 

(d) the prevention of disaiminatlon on 
grounds of race, sex, language or religion. 

Tlic Sub-Commtssion on the Freedom of Infor- 
maston and of the Press Is composed of twelve 
persons elected by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in the first instance from a list of persons nomi- 
nated by the Commission on Human Rights. 
Originally, members of the Sub-Commission were 
eleaed for one year to serve until December 31, 
1947, but their terms of office were extended. 

TJiis Sub-Commission examines what rights, 
obligations and practices should be included in 
the concept of freedom of information and reports 
to the (Commission on issues arising from the ex- 
amination. 

'The Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrim- 
snaiion and Protection of Minorities is composed 
of twelve persons eleaed for two-year terms by 
the Economic and Social Council in the first in- 
stance from a bst of persons nominated by the 
Copimission on Human Rights. 

It examines the principles to be applied in 
these fields and mokes cecommeadatlons on urgent 
problems. 

The Drafting Committee on the International 
BsU of Human Rights is composed of representa- 
tives of eight Members eleaed by the Commission 
for an indeterminate period. 

The Drafting Committee was assigned the 
function of reviewing suggestions and observa- 
tions made by members of the Commission on 
Human Rights and, after a careful study of the 
subject, submitting to the Commission a draft 
of an Inceinational Bill of Human Rights. 
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( 5 ) Social Commisjhtt 

Members of this Commission are: 

Cze(iioslovalc<3, France, Greece, Union of South Af* 
rica, IJS3.R. and United States (elected for rao years, 
to serve until December 31, 1948); 

Colombia, Netherlands, New Z^land, Peru, United 
Kinsdom and Yugoslavia (elected for three years, to 
serve until December 31, 1949), 

Canada, China, Denmack, Ecuador, Iraq and Poland 
(elected for four years, to serve until December 31, 
1950). 

Tliis Commission advises the Council on: 

(a) social questions of a general character, 
and in particular on all matters in the social field 
not covered by specialized inter-governmental 
agencies; 

(b) practical measures tliat may be needed in 
the social field; measures needed for the co-ordi- 
nation of activities in the social field; and 

(c) such international agreements and con- 
ventions on any of these matters as may be re- 
quired, and on ^eir execution. 

The matters in the social field nhtch the Com- 
mission deals With include, inter aha, standards of 
living, housing and town planning, family assist- 
ance, child welfare, youtl; guidance, prevention of 
aime and treatment of offenders, social aspects 
of migration, and refugees. 

(5) Comminion on the Status of Women 

hfembers of this Commission ate: 

Australia, Byelorussiao S S.R., Chioa, Guatemab aod 
India (elected for two years, to serve until December 31. 
1918); 

Mezico, Syria, USS.R., United Kingdom aod United 
Sutes (cicaed for three years, to serve uoul December 
31, 1949); 

G}su Rica, Denmark, France, Tutkey aa<i Vcneiuela 
(elected lot four years, to serve until December 31, 
1950). 

Tljis Commission prepares recommendations 
and reports to the Council on promoting women's 
rights in political, economic, social and education- 
al fields. 

It may also make recommendations to the 
(Council on urgent problems requiring Immediate 
attention in the field of women's rights. 

(7) CoMifihiion on SarcolSe Drugs 

Members of this Commission, elected on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1916, for three years, are: 

Canada, China, C;npt. France. India, Iran, Mexico, 
Netherlands. Peru. Poland, TuiLey, U.S.SR., United 
Kiogdom, Uniicd States and Yugoslavia. 

Tills Commission: 

(a) assists ilic Oiuncil in exercising sudi pow- 
ers of supervision over the application of intcr- 


Vnited Nations 

national conventions and agreements dealiaguii 
narcotic drugs as may be assumed by or cooferd 
on the Council; 

(b) carries out such functions encrusted to the 
League of Nations Advisory CommUtee on TnSc 
in Opiuna and other Dangerous Drugs by is 
iatetnauonal conventions on narcotic drugs ss 
Council has found necessary to assume and coa- 
tioue; 

(c) advises the Council on all matters pcftui- 
ing to the control of narcotic drugs and prcpo.’B 
such draft international conventions as are neces- 
sary; 

(d) considers what changes may be reqoind 
in the existing machinery for the intetnitiotul 
control of narcotic drugs and submits proposes 
to the Council; and 

(e) performs such other functions relating to 
narcoHc drugs as the Council may direct 

(8) fiscal Commission 

Members of this Commission are: 

Belgium, Czechoslovakia, lodia, New ZeoJaai mJ 
Umted Sutes (elected for two years, to sene until Fe- 
cembet 31. 1948), 

Colombia, Cuba, lebanoo, Poland and U.S SA. (tke- 
ed for three years, to serve until December 31, 1919)!, 

China, France, Ukrainian S.S R., Union of Souib Aiti' 
u and United Kingdom (elected for four jcais, w stn* 
undl December 31, 1950). 

This Commission studies and advises^ d* 
Council in the field of finance, particularly in 
legal, administrative and technical aspeas. 

(9) Population Commission 

Members of this Commission are; 

China, U.S S.R., United Kingdom and Unlied 
(elected for two years, to serve until Dectmbet J • 
1948>; _ 

Australia, Canada, France and Ukrainian SS.R- ( 
ed for three years, to serv'e until December 31, *“ • 

Brazil, Netherlands, Peru and Yugoslavia (e!cc<w 
four years, to serve until December 31. 1950). 

This Commission studies and advises the Coj«^ 
on: , ., 

(a) population changes, factors 

such dianges, and policies designed to mfli. 
tlicse factors; , . 

(b) intcr-rclationship of economic and 

conditions and population trends; and j 

(c) migratory movements of population *• 
(actors associated with such movements. 

h. Regional Commissions 

Tlic Council had established the 
feginnai commissions; 
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( 1 ) Economic Commission for Europe 

(2) Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East 

(3) Economic Commission for Latin America 
The following are their members and terms of 

reference:^ 

( I ) Economic Commission Jor Estrope 
This Commission consists of the European 
Members of the United Nations and the United 
States. Its members arc: 

Beigiom, Bj-elorussian S.SR., Oechosloviku, Dea- 
mark, Ffance, Greece, Iceland, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pobod, Sweden, Turkey. Ukrainian SSR., 
U.S.SR., Uoiced Kingdom, United Stares and Yugo- 
sbvia. 

Tlie Commission, with the agreement of the 
country concerned. 

(a) initiates and ponicipa'ci in measures to 
facilitate concerted action for. 

( 1 j die economic reconsTuction of Europe; 

(ii) raising the level of European economic 
activity, 

(iii) maintaining and strengthening the 
economic relations of the European countries 
both among themselves and with ocher countries 
of the world. 

(b) investigates and studies economic and 
technological problems and developments within 
member countries of the Commission and within 
Europe generally; 

(c) collects, cv'oluaces and disseminates cco> 
nomic, technological and stacbcical information. 

The Commission may consult with the repre- 
sentatives of the Allied Control Authorities of 
the occupied countries on matters concerning the 
economies of these countries in relation to the 
rest of the European economy. It may abo consult 
with other Members of the United Nations and 
under certain conditions with other states not 
members of the United Nations on matters of 
particular concern to them, and with specialized 
agencies and non-governmental organizations. 

. The headquarters of the Commission are at 
Geneva 

The Economic and Social Council is to decide 
before the end of 1931 whether the Commission 
is to continue or to be terminated, and if it is 
to continue, what changes, if any, should be 
in its terms of reference. 

The Economic Commission for Europe has 
established a number of subsidiary organs^ which 
act in a consultative and advisory capacity, report- 
ing on their activities and making recommenda- 
tions in their fields to the Commission. They are 


authorized to present certain recommendations 
dirca to interested governments, but may not 
take any action with respect to any country with- 
out the approval of the government of that coun- 

try. 

Committees and sub-commictccs of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe arc composed of 
interested members of the Commbsion and sucli 
other European states as the Commission decides. 

(2) Economic Commission for Asia and the Ear East 

Members of this Commission are: 

Australia, Burma, China, France, India, Neihcrbods, 
New Zealand, Pakistan. Philippines. Siam, U.S.SJI., 
United Kingdom and United States 

Any state in the area which may later become 
a Member of the United Nations may be admitted 
as a member of this Commbsion Burma and 
Pakbtan became members of the Commission 
under (his provision. 

Other Members of the United Nations may par- 
ticipate in a consultative capacity when the Com- 
mission considers matters of particular concern 
to (hem. 

Certain territories, or parts of territories, are 
admitted to associate membership m the Com- 
mission without voting privileges Tlie following 
associate members have been admitted by the 
Commission; 

Cambodia; Ceylon; Hong Koog; Laos, and Malayan 
Union, Singapore, North Borneo, Brunet, Sarawak (these 
five jointly represented as one associate member). 

Tlic terms of reference of this Commbsion 
are broadly the same as those of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

The headquarters of the (Commission are at 
SlunghaL 

The Economic and Social Council is to decide 
before the end of 1951 w'hcther the Commission 
b to continue or be terminated, and if k b to 
continue, what changes, if any, should be made 
in its terms of reference. 

(3) Economic Commisslost for Latin America 

Thb Commission consists of the Members of 
the United Nations in North, Central, and South 
America and in the Caribbean area, and France, 
the .Netherlands, and tlie United Kingdom. Its 
members are as follows 

Argeotina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Costs lUca, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, £1 Sal- 
vador. France, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

*For names of representatives on the Commissions, see 
Annex II, pp. 703-05. 

■•For Itt^ see Economic Commission for Essrope, p. 524. 
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Other Members of the United Nations may par- 
ticipate in a consultative capacity in the work of 
the Commission when it considers matters of par- 
ticular concern to them. 

Certain territories, or parts or groups of terri- 
tories in Central and South America and the Carib- 
bean area may be admitted by the Commission 
to associate membership without voting privileges. 

The Commission operates within the terri- 
tories of Its members and associate members in 
Central and South America and in the Giribbean 
area. With the agreement of the country con- 
cerned, If 

(a) initiates and participates in measures to 
faciUtate concerted action foi: 

(i) dealing with economic problems arising 
out of the war; 

(h) raising the level of economic activity 
in Latin America; 

(iii) maintaining and strengthening the eco- 
nomic relations of the Latin American countries 
both among themselves and with the other 
countries of the world, 

(b) investigates and studies economic and 
technological problems and developments in Latin 
American territories. 

The Commission makes recommendations di- 
rectly to governments and specialized agencies 
concerned, subject to the Council's prior approval 
of proposals for activities affecting the world’s 
economy. To avoid duplication, the Commission 
co-ordinates its activities with those of spcciriized 
agencies and inter-governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations, in particular with the Pan 
American Union and as may be necessary with the 
Caribbean Commission. 

The Economic and Social Council is to decide 
before the end of 1951 whether the Commission 
is to continue or be terminated, and if it is to 
continue, what changes, if any, should be made 
in us terms of reference. 

c. Standing Committees 

The Economic and Social Council has four 
standing committees;® 

(1) Committee on Negotiations with Inter- 

Governmental Agencies (President and 
eleven members) 

(2) Committee on Arrangements for Consulta- 

tion with Non-Governmencal Organ- 
izations (Council NGO Committee) 
(President and five members) 

(3) Agenda Committee (President, the two 

Vice-Presidents and two members) 


(4) Interim Committee on Programme of 
Meetings (President and five members) 

d. Ad hoc COMMlTtEtS^ 

Apart from sessional committees (Economic, 
Social, Human Rights, Co-ordination), wfaicb 
meer only during sessions of the Council, the 
Cbuodl has from time to time established ad hi 
committees to deal with particular problems, for 
eiample, the ad hoc Committee to study thefacton 
bearing upon the establishment of an economic 
commission for the Middle East, the ad hoc Com. 
mittee on Genocide, the Council's Special Commit- 
tee on United Nations Appeal for Quidtea anl 
the ad hoc Committee on Procedure.® 


e. Special Bodies 

( 1 ) Permanent Central Opium Board 

The Board is composed of eight perscmi sp- 
pointed by the Economic and Social Council The 
Council must give consideration to appoiwiag. 
in equitable proportions, persons who possew i 
knowledge of the drug situation in producing ind 
manufacturing countries on the one hand and w 
consuming countries on the other and tvho ait 
connected with those countries. Members of tk 
Board may nor hold any office which puts iheo 
in direct dependence on their governments. 

TTie Permanent Central Opium Board was esta> 
lished by the Opium Convention of Februaiy 19, 
1925, which was amended by the Protocol o 
December 11, 1946. It is an independent orgm- 
ization connected administratively with the Unite 
Nations. 

The Board is charged with the genera iut«^ 
national supervision of the narcotics trade, ac 

receives statistics from governments which “ 

parties to the Convention, on the basis of w i ^ 
it reports annually to the contraaing 
«j the Economic and Social Council. ^ 
formation it receives leads it to conclude t at 
country is accumulating excessive quantltiK^ 
narcotic drugs, the Board has the tight to i 
mend that no further exports of narcotics s 
be made to that country. 


(2) Supervisory Body 

The Supervisory Body was establish^ bf 
1931 Convention for the Limitation of t e 

*Foc membership of these committees, see Ana® 

TThe procedural committee ai the 
caUed the Committee qq Procedural Questio 
’for membership of these bodies, see Atme ■ 
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facture and Regulation of the Distribution of 
Narcotic Drugs, which was amended by the 
Protocol of December 11, 1946. It is composed of 
four experts, and under the Protocol, when re- 
appointed, they were to be nominated as follows: 
one by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, one 
by the Permanent Central Opium Board and two by 
the World Health Organization. 

The Board examin es the estimates of govern- 
ments for each country’s needs for narcotic drugs 
for medical and scientific purposes and prepares 
estimates for any territories for which data have 
not been provided. It publishes an annua! state- 
ment fixmg the limits for the following years of 
imports, manufacture, etc, for every territory in 
the world. 

( 3 ) United Nations International Children’s . 

Emergeney Fund (UNICEF) 

The United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund was established by the General 
Assembly on December 11, 1946. It reports to 
the Economic and Social Council. 

The Executive Board of the Fund consists of 
23 Member Governments nominated by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Its resolution establishing the 
Fund and any other Government designated by the 
Economic and Social Council on the Board's recom- 
mendation (Switzerland has been so designated). 

The Fund consists of any assets made available 
by UNRRA or any voluntary contributions made 
available by governments, voluntary agencies, in- 
dividual or other sources. 

It IS utilized for the benefit of children and 
adolescents of countries which were viaims of 
aggression and to assist in their rehabilitation; 
for the benefit of children and adolescents of coun- 
tries which were receiving assistance from 
UNRRA, for child health purposes generally; and 
to safeguard the health of expectant and nursing 
mothers. 

2. Specialized Agencies in Relationship 
with the United Nations ® 

Agreements have been signed bringing the 
following specialized agencies into relationship 
with the United Nations: 
laceraatioQil Labour Orgaaisatioa (ILO) 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO) 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO) 

International Gvil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
International Monetary Fund 


Universal Postal Union (UFU) 

World Health Organization (WHO) 
loteriudoiul Telecommunication Union (ITU) 

Agreements have been negotiated with the 
following specialized agencies, or their prepara- 
tory commissions: 

Intetaational Refugee Organization (IRO)' 
Inter-Governmenul Maritime Consultative Organization 

(IMCO) 

Negotiations for agreements with the Inter- 
national Trade Organization (ITO) or its Interim 
Commission and the World Meteorological Or- 
ganizanon (WMO) have been authorized by the 
Economic and Social Council. 


3 - Non-Governmental Organizations in 
Consultative Status 

There are three categories of non-governmental 
organizations which have been granted consulta- 
tive status with the Economic and Social Council. 

Category A 

These are organizations which have a basic in- 
terest in most of the activities of the Council, and 
are closely linked with the economic and social 
life of the areas which they represent. 

They may submit items for inclusion on the pro- 
visional agenda of the Council and whenever the 
Council discusses such an Item the organization 
may introduce and explain it. The President of 
the CbuDcil, with the Council’s consent, may invite 
the organization to make in the course of discus- 
sion a further statement for purposes of clarifica- 
tion. These organizations may alw send observers 
to public meetings of the Council and circulate 
written ommunications to Council members. They 
may be invited to consult with the standing com- 
mittee of the Council, if the Council so desires 
or the organizations so request. 

Category B 

These are organizations which have a special 
competence, but are concerned specifically with 
only a few of the fields of activity covered by the 
Council. * 


*For fuDctioos aod membership of the ageocies see Parc 
Two, Specsaltzed Agencies, pp. 817-983; for co-ordloatioa 
of tbeic activities by the Council, see pp. 663-82. 

agreement has subsequently entered into force, 
with us approval by the General Assembly on November 
18, 194& 

’*For list of these organizations, see p. 694. 
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They may send observers to public meetings 
of the Council Their communications, however, 
are placed on a list and distributed only on the 
request of a member of the OiunciL They may be 
invited to consult with the standing committee 
of the Council, if the Council so desires or the 
organizations so request. 

Category C 

Tliese are organizations which are primarily 
concerned with the development of public opinion 
and with the dissemination of information. 

They have the same privileges as organizations 
in Category B. 


Non-governmental organizations are exdndd 
from relationship with the United Nations if 
they have legally constituted brandies in Spaia 
whose policies are determined and conuolled by 
the Franco Government. 

They are, however, eligible if: 

(a) they have only individual metubers ia 
Spain who are not organized into a legally coa- 
stituted blanch; 

(b) the branches in Spain though legally oa 
stituted have a purely humanitarian charaaer aid 
their policies are not determined and controUd 
by the Franco Government; and 

(c) such branches are not active at the piesent 
lime. 


D. SESSIONS OF THE COUNCIL AND ITS COMMISSIONS” 


The Council's rules of procedure during the 
period under review provided that it was to meet 
at least three tunes a year at the seat of the United 
Nations, or elsewhere if it so decided. 

The Council held three sessions during the 
period under review: 

Fifth session: July 19-August 17, 1947. 

Sixth session: February 2-March It, 1948. 

Seventh session: July 19-Augusc 29, 1948. 

The fifth and sixth sessions wete held at the 
United Nations temporary headquarters at Lake 
Success, New York; the seventh session was hdd 
at the Palais dcs Nations, Geneva. 

During this period the Commissions of the 
Council held the following sessioos: 

Economic and Employment Commission 

Third session; April 19— May 6, 1948, at Lake Success. 
Transport and Communications Commission 

Second session; Apiil 12-20, 1948, at Geneva. 
Statistical Commission 

Second session: August 28-Sepfembef 5, 1947, at t 
Success. 

Third session: AptU 26-h^y 6, 1948, at Lake Success. 


Commission on Human Rsgbn 

Second session: December 2—17, 1947, *t Geocra 
Third session May 24-June 18, 1948, atLaleSiKoa 


Socud Commission 

Second session; August 28— September 13, 1947,stuw 
Success. 

Third 8c»ion: April 5-23, 1948, at Lake Smeu. 


Commission on the Status of Women 

Second session: January 5-19, 1948, at LdeSaertst 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs , 

Second session: July 25-^ugast 8, 1947, at 
Success. 

Third session: May 3-22. 1948, at Lake Success. 
Fiscal Commission 

(No session during the period covered.} 
Population Commission 

Second session: August 18-27, 1947 , at Lake Suecta. 
Third session: May 10-25, 1948. at Lake Suiceu. 


Economic Commission for Europe 

Semnd session: July 5— 16, 1947, at Geneva 
Third session: April 26-May 8, 1948, at Geneva 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Fat 

Second session; November 24 — December o, 194/, 
Baguio, Philippines. , 

Third session: June 1-12, 1948, at Ooucamon^. 

Economic Commission for Latin America , 

First session: June 7-25, 1948, at Saniiago -W 


E. PROCEDURAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS 


1. R/des of Procedure of the Economic 
and Social Council 

During its fifth session, the Council considered 
at hs I12ih and llSih meetings on August 12 the 
report of its Committee on Procedural Questions 


(E/53Q and Cotr.l) reading rules of 
of the Council. The Committee had proposed 


'*A more decaiied account than in the 
af the matters discussed by the Economic 
Zouncil is to be found in the Unised Naiw" V, 
/oL III. Nos. 2-25, Vol. IV. Nos. l-l2. 

Mos. 1-7. 
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amended version of Council rule of procedure no- 
10 to provide that items submitted by Members, 
specialized agencies or non-governmental organ- 
izations should reach the Secretary-General not 
less than 28 days before the first meeting of eadi 
session. Revision of rule 10 would also make 
it necessary to amend rule 14, which refers to the 
consideration of the items submined by the 
Agenda Committee. 

The Committee had recommended that the 
Council itself should adopt at this session uni- 
form rules of procedure for all nine funaional 
commissions, and consider, when it had amended 
Its own rules, whether or not these rules should 
be made applicable to the commissions also. It 
suggested that the question of giving particular 
rights to non-governmental organizations in cate- 
gory B havmg a special relationship to a par- 
ticular commission should be smdied by the NGO 
Committee. Since the adoption of its recom- 
mendations concerning rules of procedure for 
functional commissions would mean that Council 
rules 65 and 66 v.ould need amending, the Com- 
mittee had suggested a new formulation. 

The discussion in the Councd centred round 
a new rule (60) proposed by the Committee to 
tlie effect that when a member of a sub-commission 
is unable to attend a meeting an alternate shall be 
designated to serve In his place with the same 
status as the member. Some members felt that 
since members of the sub-commissions were ap- 
pointed in a personal capacity they should not 
be entitled to alternates and that the rule should 
be deleted. Others thought the Council should 
approve each such appointee and that they should 
have no voting rights. Others claimed that to 
deny them voting tights would hinder the work. 
Several amendments to this effect were submitted 
and lejeaed, and the Council approved rule 60 
as submitted by the Committee. 

Resolutions 99 (V) (Amendments to rules 
of procedure of the Economic and Social Council) 
and lOO(V) (Rules of procedure for funaional 
commissions of the Economic and Social Council) 
were adopted unanimously after slight amend- 
ment at the ll3th raeeting.^^ 

During its seventh session, the Economic and 
Soaal Counal had before it a proposal (E/751 and 
Cons. 1 and 2; E/930), submitted by the repre- 
sentative of France, suggesting a comprehensive 
revision of the Council’s rules of procedure; also 
before the Council was a memorandum (E/883 
and Add. 1) containing observations of the Sec- 
retary-General bearing on the same subjea. 

At its 225th meeting on' August 28, 1948, the 


Cnnnfil , by a vote of 13 to 0, with 3 abstentions, 
adopted resolution 177 (VII), based on a Ven- 
ezuelan proposal (E/AC28/W.5) which had 
been amended by several Council members. In 
this resolution the Council expressed the opinion 
that the experience of recent sessions showed the 
need for a comprehensive revision of its rules of 
procedure; and, since it had proved Impraalcal 
for the Council's Committee on Procedure to un- 
dertake such a revision during the Council’s or- 
dinary sessions, the Council decided to instruct 
the Committee on Procedure to prepare a revised 
text of rules of procedure during the interval 
between the Council's seventh and eighth sessions. 

While thus deferring until its eighth session 
the question of a comprehensive revision, the 
Council did decide during the seventh session to 
amend two of its rules of procedure, rule 13 
(dealing with the composition of the Council's 
Agenda Committee) was amended by the addi- 
tion of a provision enabling the Council's First 
Vice-President to assume the chairmanship of the 
Agenda Committee if the President, who is ex 
officio Chairman of the Agenda Committee, should 
be unable to be present ac Committee meetings 
(in the absence of both the President and the 
First Vice-Presidenr, the Agenda Committee chair* 
manship would devolve on the Second Vice-Presi* 
dem); and rule 30 (which provides that before 
approving any proposal intolving financial ex- 
penditures, Council members should receive from 
the Seactary-General a summary report of the 
financial implications of the proposal and esti- 
mates of the costs involved in each proposal) was 
amended to provide for the preparation of a sum- 
mary estimate of the financial implications of all 
proposals coming before die Council, for its cir- 
culation to the members as soon as possible after 
the issue of the provisional agenda and for its 
revision as necessary during the session in the light 
of the Council's discussions. 

The decision to change rules 13 and 30 resulted 
from a reconunendation of the Committee on 
Procedure (E/1017) and was taken at the 224th 
meeting of the Council on August 28, 1948.^^ 
The change in rule 13 was approved by a vote 
of 8 to 3, with 7 abstentions, while the modifica- 
tion of rule 30 was approved unanimoiuly. 

“For text of revised rules of procedure of the Council, 
see Annex III, p. 706. For text of rules of procedure of 
the functional commissions, see Resolutions adopted by 
the Bconomie and Social Councd during its fifth session, 
PPL 92-99. 

“For text of the two amended rules, see Annex III, 
p.706. 
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2. Vinanciallmplications of Actions 
Taken by the Council 

The modification of rule 30 (see above) was 
only one of the steps taken by the Council con- 
cerning the financial implications of its own 
actions. The Council also, at its 224tb meeting 
on August 28, 1948, approved by a vote of 15 
to 0, with 3 abstentions, a resolution based on 
recommendations of the Committee on Pro- 
cedure (E/962). This resolution (175(VI1)) 
provided that: 

(1) in normal circumstances work on any 
project entailing expenditure which cannot, with- 
out detriment to other work already in hand, be 
met within the current budget will not be started 
within the current financial year, 

(2) if the Council wishes to recommend, in 
case of exceptional urgency, the allocation of funds 
to a particular project, so that work can be started 
either before the next ordinary session of the 
Assembly or after the Assembly has met (but 
during the current financial year), a specific in- 
dication CO the Secretary-General to that effect 
shall be included in the resolution approving 
such a project, and 

< 3 ) resolutions of the Council shall, wherever 
appropriate, contain suitable wording to indicate 
the degree of urgency which the Council wishes 
attached to the project in question. 

In its report to the General Assembly’s third 
session (A/625, p. 77), the Economic and Social 
Council observed that "the final summary of finan- 
cial implications of proposals approv^ by the 
Council at its sixth session indicated that the di- 
rect aii'itionai costs to "be incurred in were 
$635,238 [E/732/Rev. 1 and Corr. 1)". Similarly, 
proposals approved at the seventh session of the 
Council were estimated to lead to an additional 
expenditure of $43,000 in 1948, and would re- 
quire supplementary estimates for 1949 in the 
amount of approximately $700,000.** 

3. Records of the Council 

At its sixth session, the Economic and Social 
Council examined resolution 166(11) of the Gcn- 
ctal Assembly** and tl\e Assembly's related request 
that the Council consider whether it would be 
disposed to dispense with verbatim records of Its 
meetings. After an exchange of views at its 122nd, 
15l$t, 16'lth and l66th plenary meetings on Feb- 
ruary 2 and 24 and hfatch 5 and 8, lespcatvely, 
the Council, by a sotc of 12 to 2, with 4 absten- 
tioni, adopted resolution I38(VI), based on a 
French proposal (E/698) as amended by several 


Council members. In this resolution, the Cbjad 
expressed its opinion that the absence of tetbitia 
records reduced the efficiency of the CouadTj 
work, and requested the General AssemUf w fr> 
vide, at its coming third regular sessiott,dwOxia- 
cil with facilities for preparing and disdibuMg 
verbatim records of its plenary meetings in fctot 
It also requested the Secretary-Geaerili peal- 
ing future reconsideration of the matto by dr 
Assembly, to take all practicable steps to iiopwt 
the accuracy of summary records ssd, 
verbatim records were not provided, to rnal^c 
able, if possible, summary records of Council mea- 
mgs as a general rule within 24 hours of tbedoss 
of the meetings to whidi they refer. 

'The Council reverted to the matter 
seventh session, at its 225th meeting oo August 
28, 1948, when it Iiad before it a report (E/S51) 
of the Secretary-General on the steps he bem 
able to take with a view to improving the jiutMuiy 
records. Also before the Council was a 
lutjon {E/961) in which the Council’s 
tee on Piocedure lecommended that the 
request the General Assembly, in coiuk*^;”? 
resolution 138(VI), to take into consi^“^ 
the views of Council members expressc^,*' 
seventh session. Instead of approving 
posaj, the Council, by a vote of 13 to S,''* “ * . 
stention, adopted an aitetoative draft 
(E/916) submitted by the 
United Kingdom. In the resolution 
the Council took cognizance of the impr®'* 
both in accuracy and speed of production ° 
summary records issued during its soend' ^ ^ 
and ico^esied the Secretary-General to ^ 

his efforts towards this end, 
view to reducing the time taken for the 
of summary records into the other 
guage. Furthermore, and in view of 
the Council, in the same resolution (H^v 
informed the General Assembly that it 
sideted itself able to comply with the 
request to dispense for the present with 
verbatim records of its meetings. 


4. Relations with the Trusteeship 
Council 

At its fourth session, the Council 
committee consisting of the President ^ ^ 

"for lieuilt re^ardiog the ficuntul 
Council aciioiu durin/; the Jixih *nJ jeventn 
Annezcf I and t{ o( ^ Couocil'l report to U»* 


Aiiemblr (A/d25), pp. 78-79. 

“See pp. 155-63. ii 

"See <lio Truuteship Councu, pp. 
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members seleaed by him to confer with rep- 
resentatives of the Trusteeship Council on arrange- 
ments for co-operation in dealing with matters of 
common concern. 

The President appointed the members for India 
and Venezuela to be members of the Committee; 
and the representatives of the two Councils pre- 
sented a joint report (E&T/C.1/2 later revised 
in E&T/C.l/2/Rev.X and Corr. 1). 

The chief recommendations of the Joint Com- 
mittee dealt with the activities of the Councils in 
social and economic fields where there was a 
question of overlapping, and with the roles of the 
commissions of the Economic and Social Council 
and of the specialized agencies. The report stated: 

"It is recogniaed that the Economic and Social Gsuncii 
and its commissions ate empovteted to maV.e tecommeoda* 
tiom or studies of general application on matters within 
their special provinces. It is also recognized that such 
recommendations or studies may be made in respect of 
particular groups of territories such as those within a 
given geogtaphical region or those presenting common 
economic or social problems. It is, however, recognized 
that Trust Territories should not be singled out for such 
specialist recommendations, except with the concurrence 
of the Trusteeship Council.'' 

It also recommended thic requests by the Trus- 
teeship Council for assurance from specialized 
agencies should be sent directly to the specialized 
agency concerned, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil being informed at the same time; and It recog- 
nized that the implementation of the agreements 
with the specialized agencies in matters of con- 
cern to the Trusteeship Council was a continuing 
problem to be worked out in the light of ex- 
perience. 

In addition, detailed recommendations were 
made concerning notification of meetings, com- 
munication of provisional agenda of each Council 
to members of the other, calling of special sessions 
of the Councils, reciprocal representation at meet- 
ings of Councib and their commissions, exchange 
of documents, representation of the United Na- 
tions at meetings of specialized agencies and the 
handling of petitions and communications coa- 
cerniog human tights and the status of women. 

Finally, as regards machinery, the report recom- 
mended that the Presidents of the two Councils 
should confer with one another as and when 
necessary regarding matters of common concern, 
and that, if the nature of any question warranted 
it, they should be empowered to convene an ad 
hoc committee composed of an equal number of 
representatives (which they should decide) of 
both Councils. 

The report was considered by the Council at 


its 119th plenary meeting on August 16, 1947- 
The Council decided to refer it to the Trustee- 
ship Council together with the record of opinions 
expressed by members of the Economic and Social 
Council TTie representatives of New Zealand, 
Canada and the U.S.S.R. expressed criticism of the 
Joint Committee’s recommendations concerning 
petitions on human rights or the status of women 
emanating from Trust Territories. 'The Com- 
mittee had recommended that as a matter of prin- 
ciple all such petitions should be dealt with by 
the Trusteeship Council, which should communi- 
cate to the appropriate commissions, for such 
assistance as it might desire, those parts of such 
petitions relating to matters of special concern 
to them. The Committee further recommended 
that the Trusteeship Council when considering 
such petitions should consider to which of them 
the procedure adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council for dealing with communications concern- 
ing human rights** and the status of women*® 
could be applied. 

The New Zealand representative considered 
that the Cximmission on Human Rights should 
have a brief indication of the substance of com- 
munications on human rights relating to Trust 
Territories, according to the formula already 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council for 
dealing with such communications, but that the 
Trusteeship Council should have the responsibility 
for handling individual complaints. He did not 
think that the Trusteeship Council should com- 
municate directly with the commissions. The 
Canadian representative, assuming that no distinc- 
tion was intended between ''communications” and 
"petitions”, thought that the same procedure 
should be followed for dealing with such com- 
munications from Non-Self-Governing as from 
self-governing territories. The U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive thought that the recommendations showed 
a tendency to limit the competence of the Council. 
Tlie French representative supported the recom- 
mendations, but felt that the composition of the 
Joint Committee was not a well-bdanced one. 

Pending the meeting of the Joint Committee, 
the President of the Council invited the Trustee- 
ship Council, through its President, to nominate 
representatives to join with the Committee on 
Negotiations with Inter-Governmental Agencies 
in the discussion of articles in which the Trustee- 
ship Council was concerned in draft agreements 
with specialized agencies. Accordingly, repxe- 

“Scepp. 578-79. 

"Seep. 599. 
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sentatives of the Trusteeship Council participated 
in the negotiations with the Interim Committee 
of the World Health Organization, the Interna- 


tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devetopmem, 
the International Monetary Fund and the latu- 
national Telecommunication Union. 


F. ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


1. Surveys of Economic Conditions and 
Trends 

a. Economic Report 

At its second session, the General Assembly 
adopted resolution 118 (II) in which it noted 
with approval that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil had made arrangements in its resolution 26 
(IV) for the initiation of regular reports to die 
Council on world economic conditions and trends. 
The Assembly resolution also requested the Sec- 
retary-General to assist the Council and its sub- 
sidiary organs by providing the necessary factual 
surveys and analyses. It also recommended to the 
Council "that it consider a survey of current world 
economic conditions and trends annually, and 
at such other intervals as it considers necessary, in 
the light of its responsibility under Article 55 of the 
Charter to promote the solution of international 
economic pioblems, hi^er standards of living, 
full eraploymenc and conditions of economic and 
social progress and developracnt; that such con- 
sideration include an analysis of the major dis- 
locations of needs and supplies in the world 
economy; that it make recommendations as to the 
appropriate measures to be taken by the General 
Assembly, the Members of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies concerned”. 

During its sixth session, the Council had be- 
fore it the Economic Report: Salient Features of 
the World Economic Situation 190-47^* which 
had been prepared by the Secretariat. 

The report stated that two years after the end 
of the war the world was producing less than it 
had a decade earlier for a population now 200 
million greater. Shortages of food were the world's 
number one economic problem. While the eco- 
nomic potential of the United States increased 
enormously during the war, tliat of many other 
production centres had considerably d iminish ed; 
this shift in the world’s production fadlities was 
at the root of the dollar-, shortage. In the long 
tun, the report stated, this shortage could be 
eliminated only by increased produccion outside 


the United States and the willingness of theUmtcil 
States to accept imports from other countries. 
Production increases depended on the breaking 
of bottlenecks in food, fuel, steel and transport 
and of these food was the most cnicial 
it was strategic in its influence on the tisiag cost 
of living and therefore on the almost uttheml 
inflation. 

The report stated that some countries were con- 
suming 30 pec cent less food per capita dun 
before the war while others consumed as mutb 
as 15 per cent more. 

The lack of economic balance in the world sas 
manifest not only in the shortages of supply but 
was also reflected in unprecedented deficits tfl the 
foreign transactions of most countries. Tbe 
striking increase in exports was that recorded by 
the United States. The report suggested chat wbsit 
inflation could not be checked by inonetaty aw 
fiscal measures, direct control of iavestmepts sm 
rationing of essential consumer goods might be 
necessary, even though such measures might prove 
difliculc to institute for administrative and po- 
litical reasons. . , 

The report formed the basis of 
debate which took place at the l45tb, l4oth, H ^ 
149th, 150th and 151st plenary 
Council on February 17, 18, 19 and 24, l9 
The reaction of the Council members was w S 
eral favorable and the Secretariat w.ts 
lot the report. Representatives of the m o’'' 
countries spoke in the debate: Australia, 
anada, Chile, China, Denmark, France. I^b^^ 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, Poland, ur > 
U.SS.R., United Kingdom. United States 
Venezuela. Some of their comments were 
cerned with aspects of the report which they 
could be improved; others dealt with the vio ^ 
economic situation and with the situation in 


different countries. , 

The Council unanimously adopted rcso 

"Uniied Natloos yablicaiicn*, Saits 
“The full text of the debate is publit*- 

mem to the Economic Report, United Natio 
lions, Sales No. 1948 1I.C2, 
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102(VI) recommending that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral rake into consideration, in preparation of 
future reports, the views expressed by members 
of the Council and drawing the attention of Mem- 
ber Governments of the United Nations, of the 
Economic and Employment Commission, and of 
specialized agencies to the content of the report 
and to the discussion on this subject by members 
of the Coimcil at the sixth session. 

The material contained in the Economic Report 
was also discussed by the Sub-Commission on 
Employment and Economic Stability at its second 
session and by the Economic and Employment 
Commission at its third session. The Economic 
and Employment Commission stated in the re- 
port of Its third session (E/790 and Add.1) that 
the "Secretariat, in preparing the Economic Report, 
f ulfill ed its task of beginning the preparation of 
data on current world economic conditions and 
trends in conformity with the wishes expressed 
by the General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council and by this Commission". With regard 
to future issues of the Economic Report, the 
CommtssiOQ concluded that "the Secretariat should 
be encouraged to proceed experimentally In the 
preparation of these lepotts”, that it was inevitable 
that the Seaetarlat should be guided primarily 
by the schedule of meetings of the Economic and 
Social Council and therefore that those reports 
should be made available in relation to the sessions 
of the Council rather than to the sessions of 
the Commission or its Sub-Commission. The 
Commission further recommended that the Sec- 
retariat "endeavour to supplement its economic re- 
ports with additional data on current world trends, 
so that at each session of the Council and the 
Commission the members would be kept up to 
date about current world economic developments". 
In response to this recommendation, the Secretary- 
General made available to the Economic and So- 
cial Council at its seventh session a summary of 
the main features of recent economic trends in a 
printed publication entitled Selected World Eco- 
nomic Indices. 

b. Survey of the Economic Situation and 
Prospects of Europe 

At its third session, the Economic Commission 
for Europe had before it the Surtey of the Eco- 
nomic Situation and Prospects of Europe (E/ECE/- 
Rev.l),-* prepared by the Secretariat of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. The Survey, which 
was the first In a series of reports which the Com- 
mission's Secretariat plans to publish, contained 


a comprehensive analysis of Europe’s most pressing 
economic problems. At the same time, it indicated 
the efforts which were believed necessary in order 
to achieve economic recovery in Europe. 

The Survey consisted of four main parts: 

(1) 'The Recovery in Production” 

(2) "The Recovery in Trade” 

(3) "The Balance of Payments” 

(4) "Problems of European Reconstruction” 

The fourth of these parts had chapters dealing with 
the problems of inflation,'*of intra-European trade 
and of production. In addition the Survey con- 
tained a number of appendices and a number of 
cables. Appendix A contained an analysis of the 
economic plans of European countries. The first 
part of the appendix dealt with the economic plans 
of the countries of central and southeastern 
Europe; the second part, with the fourth Five- 
Year Plan of the U.SS.R-; and the third part, 
with the economic plans of the sixteen countries 
participating in the Committee of European Eco- 
nomic Co-operatioa Appendix B contained a 
number of notes on sotuces and methods. 

The Survey was the subject of an extended de- 
bate in the Economic Commission for Europe 
during which the representatives expressed the 
wish that the Seaerariat prepare a similar survey 
each year. 

e. Economic Survey of Asia and the Far 
East, 1947 

An Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 
1947, was prepared by the Secretariat of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East, in 
accordance with a resolution of the Commission at 
its second session requesting the Secretariat to 
publish a comprehensive annual survey on eco- 
nomic conditions and problems within the scope 
of ECAFE. 

The Survey, which was published in July 194S, 
lefleaed the situation in the area concerned as of 
the end of 1947. 

Topics dealt with in the Survey include ques- 
tions relating to national income, population, land 
utilization, agricultural produaion, mining and 
industry, transport and communications, labor, 
currency and banking, international trade and 
balance of payments. 

Hie introduction to the 234-page document 
stated that the Survey clearly brought out such 
features of the economy of Asia and the Far East 
as low national income, excessive dependence up- 
on agriculture, lack of diversification of economy, 

’‘United Nations Publications, Sales No. 19-48 IIEl. 
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a high degree of population pressure and little 
industrialization. Thus it became evident that 
"even the low pre-war levels of income have not 
been maintained’’, being offset, in the few coun- 
tries where national income had increased, by 
growth of population. 

The standard of living of the people, the Survey 
found, "has been very low [and] has become low- 
er m the years during and after the war". 

Transport was one of the facilities damaged in 
nearly all countries of the region, and its restora- 
tion had been hampered by the same difficulties 
which militated against the speeding up of indus- 
trial and agricultural production. Only about 53 
per cent of the prewar railways in six countries of 
this area (Burma, China, Indo-China, Indonesia. 
Malaya and the Philippines) were open to traffic 
in 1946-47 Lack of rolling stock was another 
serious hindrance to recovery. 

Recovery was adversely affected by strife and 
violence — the civil war in China, the fighting in 
Indonesia and lodo-China, etc 

d. ECXJNOMIC SURVEV OF LATIN AMERICA 

At its first session, the Economic Commission 
foe Latin AcnecLca requested "the Executive $«• 
recary, within the resources and facilities at his 
disposaf and in collaboration with the specialized 
agencies in accordance with the agteements 
signed with the United Nations, and utdiring any 
relevant studies by those American non-govem- 
mental organizations which have been accorded 
consultative status by the Economic and Social 
Council, to undertake an Economic Survey of Latin 
America, having in mind its needs for greater 
development, and the strengthening of its eco- 
nomic relations with the rest of the world, and 
to present it to the next session of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. To the extent 
applicable, its form should be that used in the 
Survey of the "Economic Situation^ and Prospects 
of Europe prepared by the Secretariat of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, and following the 
methods and systems, as appropriate, utilized by 
the regional commissions for Europe and for Asia 
and the Fat East.” 

e. Other Surveys 

At its sixth session the Economic and Social 
Council also had before it a Survey of Current 
Inflationary ami Deflationary Tendencies'^ and 
Economic Development in ^Selected CouMries, 
Plans, Programmes and Agencies?^ 


The Survey of Current Inflationary and De^a- 
tionary Tendencies analyzed for selected countnts 
the problems of deficiency or excess in effeane 
demand leading to unemployment or inflation 
spectively. The countries were so chosen as to 
illustrate the problems in question in all parts of 
the world. These countries were; ( 1 ) the Unitsd 
States, where the question of a possible recession 
Of depression in the near future was examined, 
(2) the United Kingdom, France, Italy, Poland 
and Yugoslavia, where the various patterns of in- 
fiationary pressure in devastated Europe were con- 
sidered, ( 3 ) India and Latin America, nhere in- 
flation in under-developed countries was discussed 
and Its implications for the problems of develop- 
ment were examined. 

The report on Economic Development tn Seiz- 
ed Countries, Plans, Programmes and Agencies 
dealt with the chief characteristics of the complex 
and changing organizations devised by govern- 
ments to cope with the problems aiising fiosn 
their needs for economic development. The fol- 
lowing countries were included in the study. M- 
glo-Egyptian Sudan (Condominium), AtgentlM, 
Bolivia, Brazil, British African Non-Self-Goveta- 
ing and Non-Metropolitan Territories, ChJe, 
Egypt and other countries in the Middle Ewti 
French North Africa and French African Over- 
seas Territories, India, Liberia, Mexico, P6r“> 
Poland, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

The Council took no action on these reports 


2. Economic and Employment yieUcTt 


a. Second Session OF THE Economicand 

Employment Commission 
The Economic and Employment Comuiusioo 
held its second session at Lake Success, New or , 
from June 2 to 17, 1947. The foUowing 
were considered by it. 

(1) Selection of Sttb-Commhiio» 

The fourth session of the Economic acd oci^^ 
Council had stressed the importance of 
ing members of two Sub-Commissions: on e 
ployment and economic stability; and on cco 
ic development. ... 

The first session of the Economic and Enip 
meat Commission considered that it was 
in a position to name persons for these Su • 
missions. Each member of the 
therefore asked to submit a list of expert*' 


*TJnited Nations Publications, Sales 
’“United Nations Publications, Sales 
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all over the world, who might be competent 
members of these Sub-Commissions because of 
their abilit 7 in their respective fields. 

At the Commission's second session, seven 
members were appointed from this list to the 
Sub-Commission on Employment arul Economic 
Stability. The members were individual experts 
from Australia, France, Norway, Poland, U.SE.R., 
United Kingdom and United States. 

The members appointed to the Sub-Commission 
on Economic Development were individual ex- 
perts from Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, India, 
Mexico, UEE.R. and United States. 

(2) Economic Development 
After seleaing the members of its Sub-Co mm is- 
sions, the Commission discussed resolution 26 
(IV) of the Economic and Social Council on em- 
ployment and economic development.** Parc of 
this resolution dealt with international action in 
the field of economic development, but the Com- 
mission decided to await receipt from the Sub- 
Commission on Economic Development of its 
analysis of the type of international collaboration 
it considered essential to implement development 
policy. 

It was generally agreed that draft resolutions to 
be submitted to Council should be adapted to 
particular rather than general or academic prob- 
lems. It was decided that recommendations would 
be made for definite simations that arose, and that 
it would be the Commission’s policy, if possible, 
to outlme to the Council specific policies for action 
on particular cases. The Commission expected the 
Sub-Commission on Economic Development to 
submit these cases when dealing with the Items 
diat came to its attention. 

The Commission requested the Secretariat to 
undertake a comparative analysis of the patterns 
of industrialization in both well developed and 
less developed areas. 

(3) Employment and Economic Stability 

The Commission thought that the problem of 
economic stability and full employment should be 
divided into short-term and long-term situations. 
It was considered somewhat futile to recommend 
long-term policies and practices at this stage. The 
economies that had been disrupted by the war 
should first be rehabilitated, at least to the point 
where the countries produced for their own needs 
and for sufficient export surpluses to enable them 
to earn foreign exchange for purchases abroad. 
Consequently, discussion centred on the needs of 
the devastated areas, became of the importance in 
the attainment of long-term economic stability. 


The Commission submitted to the Council two 
draft resolutions dealing with problems of recon- 
struction, which the Commission considered mmt 
precede the attainment of economic stability, full 
employment and high standards of living through- 
out the world. The Commission referred the study 
of certain long-range problems to the Sub-Com- 
mission on Employment and Economic Stability. 

The first of these draft resolutions would have 
had the G)uncil: urge Members to contribute to- 
ward achieving the purposes of the Charter re- 
lating to the promotion of higher standards of 
living, full employment and conditions of eco- 
nomic and social progress and development; 
recommend Members which had already attained 
high leveb of output to maintain these levels so 
as to be In a position to assist world economy to 
attain full employment and economic stability; 
recommend to Members having commodities avail- 
able for the reconstruction of countries disrupted by 
war, that they avoid measures tending to reduce im- 
ports from such countries and that they continue 
to make financial and other resources available 
to assist in providing them with essential goods; 
recommend to Members whose economies are in 
need of reconscruedoo that they increase their pro- 
duaion to a maximum level, and adopt monetary, 
fiscal and labor policies to this end, and that they 
avoid rescriaive measures in international trade 
that would reduce their imports and impair eco- 
nomic srabillty in other parts of the world. 

The second resolution would have had the 
G)uncil: draw the attention of Members to the 
existence of unemployment in a number of coun- 
tries and call on the governments of the countries 
concerned to adopt measures for achieving full 
employment; call on Members to take measures 
towards lowering abnormally high prices, especial- 
ly for export goods; favor loans and aedits to 
Member nadons directed exclusively towards eco- 
nomic stability and reconstruction in the interests 
of the countries receiving credit. 

(4) Reports by the Secretariat 

The Commission also requested the Secretariat 
to undertake reports on general tendencies and 
trends m the economic aaivlty of the world, in- 
cluding the stams of employment, production and 
prios, and related information. In antiepadon 
of these needs, the Secretariat submitted a pre- 
liminary draft which indicated activities and 
trends in many of the important countries of the 
world. 

*‘See Yearbook of the United Nations, P- 

A16. 
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b. Consideration at the Fifth Session of 
THE Council . 

The Economic and Social Council discussed die 
rq>oit o{ the second session q£ the Economic and 
Employment Commission (E/445) at its 90tli, 
91st, 92nd and 93rd plenary meetings on July 23 
and 24, 1947, and in particular the two dwft reso- 
lutions concerning short-term problems of eco- 
nomic stability. 

Various repiesentatives expressed approval of 
the report of the Commission as a whole, but some 
felt that it lacked conaeteness. Many representa- 
tives stressed the need for taking urgent praaical 
steps without delay and approved the Commis- 
sion's plan to deal with conaete situations. The 
importance of the duty of the Commission in co- 
ordinating the activities in economic matters of 
the commissions, specialized agencies and other in- 
ternational organizations was stressed by the 
Czedioslovak representative. 

The discussion on the questions coveted in the 
report and the decision taken by the Council at its 
fifth session are summarized below. 

( 1 ) SeUction of Sub-Commitsion Members 
The Czechoslovak representative stressed the im- 
portance of the creation of the two Sub-Commis- 
sions. He felt chat they should be granted the 
greatest freedom in the petformarvce of their duties 
and expressed the hope chat their work would not 
be hampered by political considerations, but would 
be aimed at benefiting world economy as a whole. 
The Lebanese representative criticized the absence 
of representation of the Near East in both the 
Commission and its two Sub-Commissions. 

(2) Ecanamic Development 
The repjfescntaives of New Zealand and China 
stressed the interdependence of the development 
of under-developed countries and the achievement 
of economic stability; the harmony of interest be- 
tween developed and under-devdoped countries 
was also stressed by the representatives of France 
and Chile. The importance of assisting the de- 
velopment of under-developed countries in their 
own interests was stressed by the USSR, repre- 
sentative. The Chinese representative c^ed atten- 
tion to the importance of the under-industrialized 
areas as a meeting place of conflicts of die in- 
dustrialized Powers. The representative of Cuba 
stated that advanced countries should ooq dirou^ 
capital export or commercial policies, protect in- 
efEcient branches of industry in their own or other 
countries. It was suggested by the representatives 
of France, Lebanon, Canada, United Kingdom, 
Norway and Oiile that development should lead 


to an expansion in world trade rather thio be 
diieaed towards making counuies less dependent 
on foreign markets. The representative of lain 
stressed the importance of national development 
and of reducing dependence on foreign madecs 
for vital commodities and food. This could form 
part of a larger scheme of world co-operation 
under the auspices of the United Nations Vat 
Indian representative and the Rapporteur of tk 
Commission explained that the suggested ob- 
jectives of development contained in the Conmus- 
sions report reflected the different points of view 
expressed by representatives in the Conunissioo, 
by way of instruction to its sub-commission la ex- 
amining the question. The representatives of tht 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and France stressed 
the need for a reduction in armament programs, 
since they hindered economic developroenc 

( J) Employment and Economic 

(a) FIRST RESOLUTION PROPOSED BY THE 

COMMISSION 

The U-SjS.R. representative felt that the recom- 
mendarions contained in the first resolution were 
unnecessary and that certain of them 
questions within the scope of the Economic 0^- 
mission for Europe and the Economic Comnihs:oii 
for Asia and the Far East, and Indicated a tendency 
to benefit the stronger countries at the 
the weaker. The representative of Czechoslovilui 
criticized the recommendation to Member 
whose economies were in need of reconstruct!^ 
since those countries were already striving tow 
maximum production. The United Kingdo® Kp 
resentative felt that the first two paragraphs of 's 
resolution were too platitudinous and the cepre 
sentative of Cuba thought that the resolution wu 
too academic. 

(b) SECOND RESOLUTION PROPOSED BY THE 

COMMISSION I 

The US.S.R. representative expressed 
agreement with the second resolution, 
stated, dealt with urgent interests deserving c 
tention of the Council. The United Scato* r^^ 
sentative felt, however, that this resolution w 
inexact statement of facts. 

The representative of Turkey pointed ou ^ 
inflation could best be met through 
increase production and through sound 
and general economic policy aimed at restor 
health of world economy rather dian thioug 
gap measures to stabilize or lower the 
The prices of export goods could not 
separately from those of domestic goods 
increasing the dislocation of world econo 7^^. 
United States representative questioned ® 
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ing of "abnormally high prices, especially for ex- 
port goods”. In die United States, goods for in- 
ternal consumption and for export were sold at 
the same prices, and prices were related to the 
supply and demand position. The representative 
of Venezuela pointed out that essential goods (eg, 
raw materials) coming from under-developed 
countries sold at abnormally low prices, which 
were insufficient to raise standards of living in 
those countries, whereas imported manufactured 
goods were at an abnormally high level, because of 
the operation of trusts and cartels, especially for 
iron and steel, and the high prices of maritime 
freight, because of shipping monopolies. Under- 
devdoped countries, therefore, should not be asked 
to lower their prices. 

Various views were expressed on the proposal 
that the Council should express itself in favor of 
"loans and credits to Member nations which are 
direaed exdusively towards economic stability and 
reconstruaion in the interests of the peoples of the 
countries receiving credit”. 

The U.S5.R. representative stressed that loans 
and credits should be used for economic stability 
and not for military purposes, which undermined 
the independence of the countries concerned. The 
United Kingdom representative suggested that 
loans need not imply any reduaion in. the sov- 
ereignty of the borrower country. The representa- 
tive of France stated that loans should be made for 
the benefit of those receiving them without entail- 
ing political advantages for the lender. The repre- 
sentative of Lebanon, while supporting the view 
that no loan should be given to any country with 
a view to enslaving it, pointed out that any loan 
should inevitably result in an atrangemenc mutual- 
ly advantageous to lender and borrower. The 
representatives of the United States, Lebanon, and 
Canada were against singling out one type of loan, 
i e , for "stability and reconstruction", as proposed 
by the Commission, on the ground that this would 
rule out other legitimate objects such as economic 
development. The United States representative 
also opposed the suggestion contained in the Com- 
mission’s report to prohibit loans for military pur- 
poses, stating that this was one-sided and would 
permit coimtries with resources to rearm without 
limitation. The Lebanese representative suggested 
that requests for aid and advice in development 
projeas should be made through the United Na- 
tions, which would delegate the appropriate duties 
to the appropriate specialized agency. 

The general opinion with respect to die two 
draft resolutions as a whole was that they were coo 


general, and, therefore, no aaion was taken with 
respect to them by the Council. 

(4) Reports by the Secretariat 
Approval was expressed with the progress made 
by the Secretariat in preparing surveys of world 
economic conditions and trends, but the xepresenta- 
rives of New Zealand and Turkey doubted as to 
whether annual reports would be adequate. 

(5) Resolution Adopted by the Cotmcil 
The Council at its 93rd plenary meeting on July 
24 adopted without objection resolution 61 (V),, 
noting the report of the second session of the 
Economic and Employment Commission, express- 
ing appreciation of the work of the Commission 
and of its future plans and drawing to the Com- 
mission’s attention the views expressed by the 
Council’s members. 

c. Rjepobt op the Third Session of the 
Commission and Its Consideration by 
THE Council 

The third session of the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission took place from April 19 to 
May 6, 1948, at Lake Success. 

The report of the Commission to the Council 
(E/7SH)) describes in some detail the work of the 
third session of the Commission. The Sub-Com- 
mission on Economic Development met from 
November 17 to December 16, 1947. Its report to 
the Commission {E/CN.11/47) was the basis of 
the Commission’s consideration of the problems 
in the field of economic development. The Sub- 
Commission on Employment and Economic Stabil- 
ity met twice, from November 17 to December 
9, 1SW7, and from March 22 to April 7, 1948. Its 
repon to the Commission (E/CN.I/55) served as 
a basis of the Commission’s deliberations in the 
field of employment and economic stability. 

The Sub-Commission on Economic Develop- 
ment also met from’June 14 to 30, 1948. In ac- 
cordance with the request of the Commission, its 
major item of business was the question of inter- 
national aids for the mobilization of the national 
resources of under-developed countries for their 
economic development. The report of this session 
of the Sub-Commission (E/CN.1/61) was not 
considered by the Commission during the period 
under review. 

Problems of economic development and eco- 
nomic stability, and especially of infiation, were 
the major topics which the Commission consider- 
ed durmg its third session. Among the other topics 
covered in its report, the question of the future 
organization and terms of reference of the Com- 
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mission and of its two Sub-Commissions received 
most of the Commission’s attention. 

The report of the Commission was considered 
by the Council during its seventh session at the 
23rd to 30th meetings of its Economic Committee 
from July 26 to August 5, and at its 217th plenary 
meeting on August 26 . Many of the members of 
the Council expressed disappointment with the 
report and with die Commission’s recommenda- 
tions as being too general and lacking concrete 
proposals. 

The decisions regarding economic and employ- 
ment matters taken by the Council at its seventh 
session and the discussions leading to those de- 
cisions are summarized below. 

( 1 ) Economic Development 
The Economic and Employment Commission in 
the report of its third session presented two draft 
resolutions on economic development (E/75)0, pp 
10 and 12), the first concerning technical asstst- 
ance and the second dealing with the finances, 
equipment and supplies for economic develop- 
ment. 

(a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

All representatives in the Economic and Social 
Council were agreed on the importance of techni- 
cal assistance. The Brazilian representative point- 
ed out that there wece several fields in which there 
existed no facilities for technical assistance by the 
United Nations or the specialized agencies. The 
Venezuelan representative thought that sudi as- 
sistance should already have been given, and that 
the Commission should now be analyzing the re- 
sults. The United States reptesencative suggested, 
that, in some cases, single experts mi^t meet the 
need as well as the teams of experts suggested by 
the Commission, with a consequent saving in 
funds, and proposed also that the teams should not 
necessarily be “international”. This proposal was 
rejeacd in the Economic Committee by a vote of 
9 to 7, with 1 abstention. The Council also re- 
jected a U.S.S.R. amendment (E/AC6/W.19/- 
E.ev.1 and E/1007), proposed both in the Eco- 
nomic Committee 5u\d in the Council, to the effect 
that where assistance was granted by experts of tbs 
United Nations, the expenses must paid by 
countries requesting such assistance. In support of 
the amendment, the U S.S R. representative stated 
that it would remove financial considerations as 
obstacles to technical assistance. Those opposing 
the amendment said that it would be too restrictive. 
The voce against the amendment in Committee 
was 12 to 2, with 3 abstentions, and in the Council 
15 to 2, with 1 abstention. 


Ac its 217th plenary meeting on August 26 , the 
Council adopted by 16 votes to 0, with 2 absten- 
tions, the resolution proposed by the Economic and 
Employment Commission. In this resolution (I 35 . 
(VII)A) the Council informed "those countries 
which require expert assistance in connexion Tfiih 
their economic development programmes that tk 
Secretary-General of the United Nations may, up- 
on request, arrange for the organization of interna- 
tional teams consisting of experts provided by or 
through the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies for the purpose of advising them la con- 
nexion with their economic developmeac pto 
grammes”. It also instniaed the Seaetary-Geneiol 
to make tlie resolution formally known to the 
Member countries and to transmit with it such 
other documents as would "help diose Govern 
ments to know what kind of assistance may bt 
available to them from or through the Uoked Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies and the teems 
under which it may be available to them". It 
further drew attention to "the expert assistance 
which the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and the Internationil 
Labour Organization in so far as they arc severally 
concerned, may be able to make available with 
respect to the institution and expansion of elemec- 
tary and technical education, vocational ttainin|i 
and the dissemination of technical literatore”. 

<b) FINANCES, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES fOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Discussions in the Economic Committee and lit 
the Council were concentrated largely on the 
second resolution proposed by the Economic and 
Employment Commission The proposed resolu- 
tion (E/ 790 , pp. 12-13) read as follows- 

'T^« Scoftomie end Sactal Council, 

“( 1 ) Reeoinizing that the finances requited lot * 
ecoaomic development of any country have to come pt* 
dominantly from the eSorts of the peoples . 

from rfie improvement in their national 
tures, and from increased national productiviiy, an 
foreign aid can be considered only as a supplemto'^ 
resource, . . 

’*(2) Recognizing, nevertheless, that 1 ais 

ternauonal loans and credits in the form of both ^ u 
and goods, as well as foreign private investment 
piDpriate cases, would greatly facilitate the (,5 

the economic development of under-developed ^ 

and the successful rehabilitation of the 
economies as well as the maintenance of viorld tco 
stalM^ty and full employment, , 

“(3) Recommends that, wiih due regard to tW F ^ 
ciple that any assistance 'should not be used for ^ 
pose of exploitation or of obtaining political an ^ 
advantages exclusively for countries rendering 
aistance' (Economic and Social Council resolution 

"(a) The Gcrvernmenis of the uoder-develop*^ 
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couQcrIes should continue to consult with one another 
and with others to consider ways and means of seQir* 
ing assistance for the purpose of speeding dieir eco- 
nomic development, especially of their industrialization, 
and avail themselves of the facilities existing in 
United Nations regional economic commissions atfi 
the specialized agencies for securing economic coop- 
eration among themselves and with other countries; 

"(b) International and national governmetual and 
private agencies should accelerate the provision of 
finance, food and equipment for under-developed 
countries; 

"(c) Member countries having adequate productive 
capaacy should pursue all practicable means to inaease 
then exports, to countries whose economies have been 
dislocated, of goods needed to further permanent re- 
covery and sound development and especially of equip- 
ment vital to the removal of bottle-necks; 

■' "Ihe various forms of assistance lefeiied to 
above should be carried out with particular attcnuon 
to the economic development (including industrializa- 
tion wherever practicable) of the Non-Self Governing 
Territories." 

The Council in its Economic Committee con- 
sidered whether the draft resolution proposed by 
the Commission should be referred back to it for 
more speci£c recommendations. A draft resolu- 
tion to that effect was proposed by the United 
States (E/AC.6A^.ll), to which the United 
Kingdom suggested an amendment (E/AC6/- 
W.13} to refer to the importance of adopting 
praaical measures for the development of under- 
developed areas. The Qiinese represenative, how- 
ever, felt that the Council should endorse the 
principles stated in the Commission’s draft reso- 
lution, as otherwise the Commission would have 
no direaive. The U.S5.IL representative also ex- 
pressed opposition to referring the resolution back 
to the CTommission, since the only method of re- 
solvmg the different points of view in the Com- 
mission was to secure the guidance of the Council. 
He proposed a draft resolution (E/AC6/W.13) 
to amend the resolution by a reference to Ae prin- 
aple that credits and assistance granted to Member 
coimtfies "must not be accompanied by any de- 
mands for political or economic advantages and 
must not be utilized as a means of interfeience in 
the internal affairs of the countries receiving such 
assistance” and that assisunce must be based on 
respect for the independence and sovereignty of 
the countries receiving it. Chile proposed a draft 
resolution (E/AC.6/W.14), which would have re- 
ferred the question back to the Commission, but 
in addition would have stated, inter alia, that the 
Council recognized that the finances requited for 
economic development had to come ftom the 
country concerned and from foreign capital or 
credit and that international credits and private 


foreign investments facilitated economic develop- 
ment and rehabilitation of war-impaired econo- 
mies, and would have recommended governments 
to oonsidet practical methods of co-operation, us- 
ing the facilities offered by the United Nations 
regional economic commissions and the specialized 
agencies. It also would have recommended Mem- 
ber countries producing and everting materials 
necessary for development and reconstruction to 
study praaical means to inaease such production 
and exports. The draft resolution contained a 
dause recommending that Member coimtries "pro- 
ducing ^x}ds which play a vital part in world 
trade should endeavour to study measures likely to 
produce international agreements leading, as far 
as possible, to a stabilization of prices”. Certain 
amendments to the resolution were proposed by 
the Brazilian representative (E/AC6/W.17). 
Canada submined a compromise draft resolution 
(E/AC6/W.16) stating that the resolution adopt- 
ed by the Commission "represents a useful interim 
formulation of certain of the principles which 
should guide the Commission in its consideration 
of the problem of under-developed areas”, and re- 
questing it to make more specific recommenda- 
tions. The Committee also considered a Chinese 
amendment (E/AC.6/V7.18) to this resolution to 
provide that the Council should approve "the gen- 
eral principles of development” set forth in the 
Commission’s resolution, and U.S.SJL amend- 
ments (E/AC6/W.19/Rev.l) to the same effea 
as the U.S.S.R. resolution. After a lengthy discus- 
sion, the Economic Committee by 14 voces to 1, 
with 3 abstentions, and, on its recommendation, the 
- Couned at its 217th meeting by 12 votes to 2, with 
6 abstentions, adopted resolution 139 (VII) B, 
which reads as follows: 

"The Etonomic end Social Council, 

"Having regard to the importzocs of the adoption of 
pracucal measures for the developmeot of under-develop- 
ed areas, 

"Takes note of draft resolution B in the report of the 
thud session of the Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion; 

"Considers that this represents a useful Interim formu- 
lation of certain of the prinaples which should guide the 
Commission in its consideration of the problems of un- 
der-developed areas, 

"Requests the Commission to consider further the 
problems with which it sought to deal in draft resolution 
B and to make recommendations which bear more explic- 
itly on the problems of economic development faced by 
the Members of the United Nations, and 

"Suggests that, in making these further studies, the 
Commission should make use of available studies, reports 
and analyses, prepared by the appropriate specialized 
agencies, by the &cretariat of the United Nations and 
by the regional economic commissions, which will assist 
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countiies should continue to consult with one another 
and vritb others to consider svap and means of secur* 
ing assisunce for the purpose of speeding their eco- 
nomic development, especially of their indusitialiaatioo, 
and avail tbemselses of the facilities existing in the 
United Nations regional economic commissions and 
the specialized agencies for securing economic ctvop- 
eration among themselves and svitb other counuies; 

"(b) International and tutioiul governmental and 
private agenaes should accelerate the provision of 
finance, food and equipment for under-developed 
counuies; 

"(c) Member counuies having adequate producuve 
capacity should pursue all praaicable means to increas e 
their exports, to counuies vthose economies have been 
dislocated, of goods needed to further permanent re- 
covery and sound development and especially of equip- 
ment vital to the removal of botile-necLs; 

"(d) 'The various forms of assistance referred to 
above should be carried out with particular attention 
to the economic development (including industrialua- 
uon wherever praaicable) of the Non Self-Governing 
Territories." 

The Council in its Economic (Tbmxniccee con- 
sidered whether the draft resolution proposed by 
the Commission should be referred back (o it for 
more specific recommendacions. A draft resolu- 
tion to that efiea was proposed by the United 
States (E/AC6/W.11), to which the United 
Kingdom suggested an amendment (E/AC6/- 
W.IS) to refer to the impoitancc of adopting 
practical measures for tlie development of under- 
developed areas. The Chinese representative, how- 
ever, felt that the Council should endorse the 
principles stated in the Commission's draft reso- 
lution, as otherwise the Commission would have 
no directive. The UE.SJI, representative also ex- 
pressed opposition to referring the resolution bade 
to the Commission, since the only method of re- 
solving the different points of view in the Com- 
mission was to secute the guidance of the Council. 
He proposed a draft resolution (E/AC6/W.13) 
to amend the resolution by a reference to the prin- 
ciple that credits and assistance granted to Member 
countries "must not be accompanied by any de- 
mands for political or economic advantages and 
must not be utilized as a means of interference in 
the internal affairs of the countries receiving such 
assistance” and that assistance must be based on 
respect for the independence and sovereignty of 
the countries receiving it. ChJe proposed a ^aft 
resolution (E/AC6/'W.l4), which would have re- 
ferred the question back to the Commission, but 
in addition would have stated, inter alia, that the 
Council recognized that the finances required for 
economic development had to come from the 
country concerned and from foreign capital or 
credit and that international credits and private 


foreign investments facilitated economic develop- 
ment and rehabilitation of war-impaired econo- 
mies, and would have recommended governments 
to consider praalcal methods of co-operation, us- 
ing the facilities offered by the United Nations 
regional economic commissions and the specialized 
agencies. It also would have recommended Mem- 
ber countries producing and caeporting materials 
necessary for development and reconstruaioa to 
study praaical means to increase such production 
and exports. The draft resolution conuioed a 
clause recommending that Member countries "pro- 
ducing goods whidi play a vital part in world 
trade should endeavour to study measures Ekely to 
produce international agreements leading, as far 
as possible, to a stabilization of prices”. Certain 
amendments to the resolution were proposed by 
the Brazilian representative (E/AC6/W-17). 
Canada submitted a compromise draft resolution 
(E/AC6/W.16) stating that the resolution adopt- 
ed by the Commission "represents a useful interim 
formulation of certain of the principles which 
should guide tlte Commission in its considemtioo 
of the problem of under-developed areas", aud re- 
questing it to make more specific recommenda- 
tions. The Committee also considered a Chinese 
amendment (E/AC6/W.18) to this resolution to 
provide that the Council should approve "the gen- 
eral principles of development” sec forth in the 
O^mmission’s resolution, and U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments (E/AC(>A?^.19/Rev,l) to the same effect 
as the U.S.S.R. resolutioa After a lengthy discus- 
sion, the Economic Committee by 14 votes to 1, 
with J abstentions, and, on Its ceconamendatioa, the 
• Council at its 217th meeting by 12 votes to 2, with 
6 abstentions, adopted resolution 139 (Vll) B, 
which reads as follows: 

"The Economic and Social Council, 

"Having regard to the impotuace of the adoption of 
praaical mearuxes for the development of under-develop- 
ed areas, 

"Taiet note of draft resolution B in the report of the 
third session of the Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion; 

"Cotttideri that this represents a useful interim formu- 
lation of certain of the principles which should guide the 
Commission in its consideration of the problems of un- 
der-developed areas; 

"Requestt the Commission to consider further the 
problems with which it sought to deal In draft resolution 
B and to make recommendations which bear more explic- 
itly on the problems of economic development faced by 
the Afembers of the United Nations; and 

"Suggests that, in making these further studies, the 
Commission should make use of available studies, reports 
and analyses, prepared by the appropriate spediilized 
agencies, by the Secretariat of the United Nations and 
by the regional economic commissions, which will assist 
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mission and of i« two Sub-Commissions received 
most of the Commission’s attention. 

The report of the Commission was considered 
by the Council during its seventh session at die 
23rd to 30th meetings of its Economic Committee 
iiom July 26 to August 5, and at its 2l7th j»lcn4iy 
meeting on August 26. Many of the members of 
the Council expressed disappointment with the 
report and with the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions as being too general and lacking concrete 
proposals. 

'The decisions regarding economic and employ- 
ment matters taken by the Council at its seventh 
session and the discussions leading to those de- 
cisions are summarized below. * 

( 1 ) Economic Development 
The Economic and Employment Commission in 
the report of its third session presented two draft 
resolutions on economic development (E/790, pp. 
10 and 12), the first concerning technical assist- 
ance and the second dealing with the hnances. 
equipment and supplies for economic develop- 
ment. 

(a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

All representatives in the Economic and Social 
Council were agreed on the importance of techni- 
cal assistance. The Brazilian representative point- 
ed out that there were several fields in which there 
existed no facilities for technical assistance by the 
United Nations or the specialized agencies. Tlie 
Venezuelan lepiesemative thought that sudi as- 
sistance should already have been given, and that 
the CommUsioa should now be analyxing the le- 
sults. The United States tepteseatative suggested . 
that, in some cases, single experts might meet the 
need as well as the teams of experts suggested by 
the Commission, with a consequent saving in 
funds, and proposed also that the teams should not 
necessarily be ''international”. This proposal was 
rejeaed m the Economic Committee by a vote of 
9 to 7, with 1 abstention. The Council also re- 
jected a U.SSK. amendment (E/AC6/W.19/- 
Rev.l and E/1007), proposed both in the Eco- 
nomic Committee and in the Council, to the effect 
that where assistance was granted by experts of the 
United Nations, the expenses must be paid, by 
countries requesting such assistance. In support of 
the amendment, the U.SA R. representative 
that it would remove financial considerations as 
obstacles to technical assistance. Those opposing 
the amendment said that it would be too restrictive 
The vote against the amendment in Committee 
was 12 to 2, with 3 abstentions, and in the Council 
15 to 2, with 1 abstention. 


United Nations 

At its 217th plenary meeting on August 26, il« 
Council adopted by 16 votes to 0, with 2 absteo- 
tions, the resolution proposed by the Economic lod 
Employment Commission. In this resolution (13? 
(Vn)A) the Council informed “those countries 
whiciv requite expert assistance in CQaomjn isuii 
their economic development programmes diat tk 
Seaetary-General of the United Nations may, up 
on request, arrange for die organization of Interoi 
tiooal teams consisting of experts provided by or 
dirough the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies for the purpose of advising them in con- 
nexion with their economic development pro- 
grammes". Ic also instruCTed the Secietaiy-Geneisl 
to make the resolution formally known to the 
Member countries and to transmit widi it such 
other documents as would "help those Govera- 
ments to know what kind of assistance may tt 
available to them from or tlirough the United Ns- 
tions and ns specialized agencies and the arms 
under which it may be available to them", k 
further drew attention to “the expert assistance 
which the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and the International 
Labour Organization in so far as they are seva^J 
concerned, may be able to make available with 
respect to the institution and expansion of etoeo- 
tary and technical education, vocational trainin|, 
and the dissemination of technical literature . 

(b) riNANCES, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES f08 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Discussions in the Economic Committee and m 
the Council were concentrated largely on the 
second lesoimioa proposed by dve Econotnic an 
Employment Commission. The proposed reson* 
tioti (E/790, pp. 12-13) read as follows; 

"TAe Economic and Social Counctl, . . r .t, 

■'(1) Recognizing that the finances required for 
economic development of any country have to p 
dominantly from the efforts of the jeoples 
from the improvement in their national econoiuie ^ 
tures, and from increased national producuvity, 
foreign aid can be considered only as a soppi^® 
resource; , q. 

“(2) Recognizing, nevertheless, that 
ternadonal loans and credits in the form or fo 
and goods, as well as foreign private investments 
piopiiate cases, would greatly facilitate the j(,cs 

the economic development of under-developed 
and the successful rehabilitation of the 
economies as well as the maiatenaoce of ttorid 
stability and full employment, . 

“(S) Recommends that, with due regard to 
ciple that any assistance 'should not be used lo 
pose of exploitation or of obuiniog political ^ 
advantages exclusively for countries rendering * 2^ 

sistaoce' (Economic and Social Council resou 
(IV) )» , , j«ve!op*^ 

"(a) The Governments of tise under- 
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couQCiIes should coodoue to consult vtith one another 
and with others to tnnsider ways and means of secur- 
ing assistance for the purpose of speeding their eco- 
nomic development, especially of their industrialiaadon, 
and avail themselves of the fadlides eiisdng in the 
United Nations regional economic commissions and 
the specialized agencies for securing cconorsic co^p- 
erauon among themselves and with other countries; 

"(b) Intetnadonal and nadonal governmental and 
private agencies should accelerate the provision of 
finance, food and equipment for under-developed 
countries; 

"(c) ifember countries having adequate productive 
capaaty should pursue all pracdcable means to inaease 
their exporu, to countries whose economies have been 
dislocated, of goods needed to further permanent re- 
covery and sound development and especially of equip- 
ment vital to the removal of bottle-necks; 

"(d) The various forms of assisance referred to 
above should be carried out with particular attention 
to the economic dtvelopmeni (including industrialiia- 
UOD wherever practicable) of the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories." 

The Council in its Economic Comniictee con- 
sidered whether the draft resolution proposed by 
the Commission should be referred back to it for 
more specific recommendations. A draft resolu- 
tion to that efiect was proposed by the United 
States (E/AC.6/W.11), to which the United 
Kingdom suggested an amendment (E/AC6/- 
W.15) to refer to the importance of adopting 
practical measures for the development of under- 
developed areas. The Chinese representative, how- 
ever, felt that the Council should endorse the 
principles stated in the Commission's draft reso- 
lution, as otherwise the Commission would have 
no directive. 'The U5.S.R, representative also ex- 
pressed opposition to referring the resolution back 
to the Commission, since the only method of le- 
solvmg the different points of view in the Com- 
mission was to secure the guidance of the CounciL 
He proposed a draft resolution (E/AC6/W.13) 
to amend the resolution by a reference to the prin- 
(uple that aedits and assistance granted to Member 
countries "must not be accompanied by any de- 
mands for political or economic advantages and 
must not be utilized as a means of interference in 
the internal affairs of the countries receiving such 
assistance” and that assistance must be based on 
respect for the independence and sovereignty of 
the countries receiving it. Chile proposed a ^aft 
resolution (E/AC6/W.14), which would have re- 
ferred the question back to the Commission, but 
in addition w’ould have stated, inter alia, that the 
Council recognized that the finances required for 
economic development had to come from the 
country concerned and from foreign capital or 
credit and that international credits and private 


foreign investments facilitated economic develop- 
ment and rehabilitation of war-impaired econo- 
mies, and would have recommended governments 
to consider praaical methods of co-operation, us- 
ing the facilities offered by the United Nations 
regional economic commissions and the specialized 
agencies. It also would Iiave recommended ^fem- 
bec countries producing and exporting materials 
necessary for development and reconstruaion to 
study practical means to increase such produaion 
and exports. 'The draft resolution contained a 
clause recommending that Member countries "pro- 
ducing goods which play a vital part in world 
trade should endeavour to study measures likely to 
produce international agreements leading, fis far 
as possible, to a stabilization of prices". Certain 
amendments to the resolution were proposed by 
the Brazilian representative (E/AC6/W-17). 
Canada submitted a compromise draft resolution 
(E/AC6/W.I6) stating that the resolution adopt- 
ed by the Commission "represents a useful interim 
formulation of certain of the principles which 
should guide die Commission in its consideration 
of the problem of under-developed areas”, and re- 
questing it to make more specific recommenda- 
tions. The Committee also considered a Chinese 
amendment (E/ACfi/W.lS) to this resolution to 
provide that the Council should approve "the gen- 
eral principles of development" set forth in the 
Commission's resolution, and UEEJL amend- 
ments (E/AC6/W.19/Rev.I) to the same effect 
as the U.SE.R, resolutioa After a lengthy discus- 
sion, the Economic Committee by 14 voces to I, 
with 3 absteatiocLs, and, on its tccommeodittQn, the 
• Council at its 217th meeting by 12 votes to 2, with 
6 abstentions, adopted resolution 139 (VlJ) B, 
which reads as follows: 

"The Economic and Social Council, 

"Hating regard to the kaporunce of the adoption of 
pracucal measuxes for the development of undei-develop- 
ed areas, 

"Takes note of draft resolution B in the report of the 
third session of the Economic and Employment Cotumis- 
sioi^ 

"Considers that this represents a useful interim formu- 
lation of ortain of the principles which should guide the 
Commission in its consideration of the problems of un- 
der-developed areas, 

"Requests the Commission to consider further the 
problems with which it sought to deal in draft resolution 
B and to make recommendations which bear more explic- 
itly on the problems of economic development faced by 
the Members of the United Nations, and 

"Suggests that, in making these further studies, the 
Comm is s ion should make use of available studies, reports 
and analyses, prepared by the appropriate specialized 
agencies, by the Secretarut of the United Nations and 
by the regional economic commissions, which will assist 
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mission and of its two Sub-Commissions leceis 
most of the Commission's attention. 

The cepoct of the Commission was consider^ 
by the Council during its seventh session at^ i' 
23id to 30th meetings of its Economic Cbmmitt. 
from July 26 to August 5» and at its 2l7th plena, 
meeting on August 26. Many of the members 
the Council expressed disappointment widi i 
report and with the Commission’s recommen* 
tions as being too general and lacking conCfj_ 
proposals. 

The decisions regarding economic and cmpl^ 
ment matters taken by the Council at its seve. 

session and the discussions leading to those 

asions are summarized below. ^ 

(1) Economic Development 
Hie Economic and Employment Commissioi- 
the report of its third session presented rwo d* — . 
resolutions on econonuc development (E/790, 

10 and 12), the first concerning technical as' 
ance and the second dealing with the fioaii— ~ 
equipment and supplies for economic devcw 
ment 


(s) TECHNICAt, ASSISTANCE “ 

All representatives in the Economic and S< 

Council were agreed on the impottance of tec^ 
cal assistance. The Brazilian representative pc"^ 
ed out that there were several fields in which 
existed no facilities for technical assistance by^" 
United Nations or the specialized agencies. 
Venezuelan representative thought that such” 
sisrance should already have been given, and ..- 
the Commission should now be analyzing th> 
suits. The United States representative sugg< _ 
that, in some cases, single experts might 
need as well as the teams of experts suggcste^“\ 
the Commission, with a consequent savinj^^ 
funds, and proposed also that the teams shoult'^'*'^. 
necessarily be ‘‘inccrnarional”. This proposal, 
rejeaed in the Economic Committee by a vo. 

9 to 7, with 1 abstention. The Couned als^ 
jected a U.S.SR. amendment (E/AC6/W=*^® " ” 
Rev.I and E/1007), prop-' ‘ ' * ''n the 
nomic Committee and in'^ . -ti r — '' 

that where assistance was *■ * 


United Nations, the expens'kj- 
countries requesting such as*' ■ 
the amendment, the U.S.S.R. 
that it would remove financial con; 
obstacles to tedinicai assistance. T • 
the amendment said that it would be too • 

The vote against the amendment in Co 
was 12 to 2, with 3 abstentions, and in the Cc 
15 to 2, with 1 abstention. 
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the Conuflissioa to* <ieftae the ceottai problems of eco- 
nomic development and to make detailed recoin tnenda- 
tions for dealing with those problems." 

The ODuncil previously rejected by 9 votes to 4, 
with 5 abstentions, a U.S.S.R. amendment (E/- 
1007) to the same effect as the resolution sub- 
mitted by the U.S.S R. to the Economic 0)mniittee. 

(c) ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND REPOBT OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL BANK 

The Council at its seventh session also consider- 
ed the question of economic development in con- 
nection with the report of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development.®^ 

(2) Employmefit and Eeottomic Stability 

During its sixth session, the Economic and Social 
Council had before it a resolution unanimously ap- 
proved on February 4, 1948, by the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment at Havana 
(E/635). This resolution, inter alia, stited that the 
Conference considered that the studies which had 
been initiated dealing with the achievement and 
maintenance of full and produaive employment 
should be advanced as rapidly as possible and that 
attention should be given fo^with to methods of 
eosuting that high levels of employmenc and 
economic activity should be maintained even when 
special factors of temporary duration prevailing in 
many countries had ceased to operate. The resolu- 
tion suggested that the Council request Members 
and non-members of the United Nations to sub- 
mit information on the aaion they were taking ro 
achieve or maintain full employment and economic 
stability, and request the specialized agencies to in- 
dicate the assistance they were prepared to pro- 
vide if a decline in employment and economic 
aaivity threatened. 

■ The resolution further suggested that the Eco- 
-nomlc and Social Council initiate or encourage 
studies and recommend appropriate action in con- 
nection with international aspeas of population 
problems as these relate to employment, produc- 
tion and demand. 

The resolution finally suggested that the Coun- 
cil, in conjunction with appropriate agencies such 
as the International labour Organisation and its 
Permanent Migration Committee, consider the 
problems of temporary or seasonal migration of 
tvorkers. 

The Council at its l49th plenary meeting re- 
ferred the matter to its Economic Committee: 

Two draft resolutions on the question were pre- 
sented, one by Australia (E/AC6/19) and one by 
France (E/AC6/22), both based on the resolu- 
tion recommend^ by the Conference. where- 


as the Frencli proposal recommended dut funbe 
studies on full employmenc should be carried out 
by the Economic and Employment Commission, the 
Australian proposal recommended diey be tamed 
out by the Secrecaty-GeneraL This suggestion 
intDfporated in the French proposal, which was 
adopted by the Economic Committee by 16 rots 
to 0, with 1 abstention. 

The report of the Economic Committee (£/• 
717) was considered by the Council ^ its 16lst 
plenary meeting on hfarch 3. In the discussionsoa 
the matter, the U.S.S.R. representative eqjtessed 
opposition to referring the relevant seaion of the 
resolution to the International Labour Organia- 
tion without giving that Organisation znj specific 
directives, and proposed that the entire Havaia 
Conference resolution should be referred foe 
liminary consideration to the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission. In the opinion of die > 
U.S.S.R. representative, the Economic and Empby- 
ment Commission should consider possible courses 
of action and indicate the measure of agreement, 
and only then should the matter be referred w > 
specialized agency. The representative of she 
Byelorussian S.S.R. supported the U.S.S.R. ptojowl- 

The representatives of Peru, Chile, 

United States, Australia, New Zealand and UwtM 
Kingdom, however, felt that the matter had be® 
considered of sufficient urgency to warrant ^ 
supplementary action provided for in the rool^ 
tioa They pointed out that the last part of d* 
resolution concerning migration and 
problems did not fall within the terms of refae^ 
of the Economic and Employment Commi^'P®' 
that the Economic and Employment Commissi^ 
was not being by-passed and that it was log' 
to refer problems that came within ILOs teaus 
of reference to the Organisation. , 

The Council rejeaed the U.S.SR. prop(^ 1 
l4 votes to 2, with 1 abstention, and adoptm 
draft resolution contained in the report o ^ 
Economic Committee by 15 votes, with 
stenrions. . .. 

The Council in this resolution (104(VI}J 
dotsed the opinion of the Conference coot ^ 
the need for advancement of the studies oa 
employment and requested the EconoKuC 
Employment Commission to expedite 
provided for in the Cooncirs r^ucion 26 
of March 28, 1947, taking into account the 
in the Conference’s resolution dealing Wi ^ 
problems. It requested the Secretary-G^ 
obtain information from Members an*^ 

“This report is dealt with under Reports 
Agencies, pp. 673-74. 
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1 ; practicable, from non-members, on the action 
i they were talcing to achieve or maintain full em- 
;,i pioyment; to obtain from the appropriate spedal- 
j. ized agencies reports on plans they had prepared 
^ and resources they had available to assist Members 
of tlie agencies to prevent a decline in eroploy- 
ment and economic activity; and to prepare an 
analytical report as soon as possible. The Council 
transmitted the sections of the Havana Confer* 
ence’s resolution dealing with population and 
migration problems to the International Labour 
Organisation and the Social and Population Com- 
missions, inviting them to take these sections into 
account in the action they were taking on these 
questions. 

During its seventh session, the Economic and 
Social Council took no specific action with respect 
to employment and economic stability. Its dis-* 
cussion in chat field was based on part VIU of 
the report of the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission (E/790), which dealt with this problem 
but made no recommendations which required the 
Council's action. The Commission's report in this 
field was based on the report of the first two 
sessions of Its Sub-Commission on Employment 
and Economic ScabUity (E/CN.1/55). Most of 
this report was devoted to the subject of infiation, 
and the Commission noted that in view of the 
economic conditions prevailing in a number of 
countries "it was not inappropriate for the sub- 
commission to devote most of its first report to 
the subject of Infiation". Certain members of the 
Council expressed appreciation of the report of 
the Sub-Commission on Employment and Eco- 
nomic Stability and thought that more attention 
should have been given to it by the Economic and 
Employment Commission. 

( 3 ) Organization and Terms of Rtferenct 
At its fifth session, the Council adopted reso- 
lution 72 (V), requesting the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission "to examine and report 
to the Coimcil upon the general questions in- 
volved in the aeation of regional economic com- 
missions as a means for die promotion of the aims 
and objeaives of the United Nations”. At its 
sixth session, the Council, in resolution 108 (VI), 
further added that it desired that the examination 
of these questions should be made at a stage when 
the Commission "would have at its dbposal more 
experience than at present of the activities of the 
regional commissions to guide its deliberations.*® 
Accordingly the Commission at its third session 
postponed consideration of these problems to a 
later session. 


In conjunaion with the Commission’s, discus- 
sions of the Reports and future work of its Sub- 
Commissions and of its own funire work, it pointed 
to the need for. a review of the Commission’s or- 
ganizational structure and relationship to other 
ojmmissions of the Council For this purpose the 
Commission established a Committee on Organ- 
ization consisting of the members of the Commis- 
sion from Brazil, Byelorussian S S.R., Canada, 
China, France, U.S S.R., United Kingdom and 
United States. This Committee was requested to 
report to the fourth session of the Commission any 
suggestions it might have concerning the future 
organization and terms of reference of the Com- 
mission and Its two Sub-Commissions. The Com- 
mission’s Committee on Organization met once 
during the third session of the Commission and, 
in order to avoid any additional expenditures for- 
the United Nations, it was instruct^ to carry on 
its work between the third and fourth sessions of 
the Commission by correspondence. The members 
of the Commission who were not on the Com- 
mittee were urged to communicate their views to 
the Seaetariat so that they might be circulated to 
the members of the Committee. 

At its seventh session the Council discussed the 
question. Certain members expressed the view 
that the difBcultles and shortcomings of the Com- 
mission were due to the fact that circumstances 
had changed since its terms of reference had been 
decided upon — for example, under-employment 
and defiacion had not proved to be the imponanc 
problems they were then thought. Many of the 
tasks assigned to the Commission had been given 
to other organizations, such as the regional eco- 
nomic commissions, the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Some representatives' 
thought that the Council should wait before con- 
sidering revision of the Commission’s terras of 
reference to sec, for example, what part would 
be played by the International Trade Organization. 
A few representatives felt that the matter was 
urgent. Other representatives felt that to discuss 
the whole question of the Commission’s terms of 
reference would be side-stepping the real issues 
involved, and that it was more important for the 
Commission to consider substantive problems. 
After considering a French draft resolution 
(E/ACfi/W.lO/Rev.I) and an Australian draft 
resolution (E/AC6/33), with Canadian amend- 
ments (E/AC6/W.12) to the Australian draft 
resolution, the Economic Committee at its 28th 
meeting adopted, by 13 votes to 2, with 1 absten- 

"Scep. 546. 
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tion, a compromise resolution which Vfas approved 
by the Council at its 217th plenary meeciflg oa 
August 26 , 1948, by 15 votes to 2, with 1 absten- 
tion. In this resolution (139 (VII) C) the Coun- 
cil noted the arrangements made by the Com- 
mission, and stated further: 

• "Recognizing the interest of all Members in this prob- 
lem, and the urgency of ensuring that the purposes for 
which the Economic and Employment Commission was 
established are effectively fulfilled, 

"Decides that the question of the most effective way to 
fulfil the purposes for which the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission was established, including the future 
and the terms of reference of the Commission and its 
Sub-Commissions, be considered by the Counal at a fu- 
tttce session; and accordingly 

Invites all Members of the United Nations to com- 
municate to the Secretary-General any views which they 
may wish to ezpress on this question, for circulation to 
the members of the Council and to the Committee on 
Organization of the Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion, for consideration before the ninth session of the 
Council." 

3. United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment 

On July 14, 1947, the Piepaiatory Committee of 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment, established by the Economic and Social 
Council doting its first session, submitted an in- 
terim report (E/469) to the Economic and Social 
Council. The report, yvhich the Council considered 
at its fifth session, contained three recommenda- 
tions, bearing on (1) the agenda of the proposed 
Conference on Trade and Employment, (2) the 
date and place of that Conference and (3) the 
question of inviting non-membeis of the United 
Nations to the Conference. 

Concerning (1), the Preparatory Committee 
recommended that the Conference should adopt 
as the principal item of its agenda the draft Charter 
for an International Trade Organization (ITO) 
prepared by the Committee, and that it should be 
guided in its work by the following chapter head- 
ings, taken from the draft Charter: 

"Employmeat aod Economic Activity" 

"Economte Development” 

■'GeueraJ Commercial Policy" 

"Restrictive Business Praalces" 

■'Inter-Governmental Commodiry AgreciDenU" 

According to the recommendation of die Com- 
mittee, draft Charter provisions relating to organ- 
ization, membership and other miscdlaneous mat- 
ters should also form a part of the Conference 
agenda. 

As for (2), the Committee recommended rhar 


the Conference should be held in Havana, Cufca, ia 
view of the invitation extended by the Ctk 
Government, and that it should begin on Novea 
ber 21, 1947. 

In connection with (3), the Preparatory Com • 
mittee recommended that invitations to participiw 
in the Conference be extended not only to Mm 
bers of the United Nations, but also to tlic fol 
lowing countries: Albania, Austria, 
land, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, RoumiaEi, 
Switzerland, Transjordan and Yemen. 

Furthermore, the Committee suggested that riit 
Economic and Social Council should malx pto 
vision for the attendance of persons qualified to 
represent the appropriate control authorities la : 
Gerniany, Japan and Korea. ■ 

The Preparatory Committee also drew the Coin- 
cU's attention to the fact that a number of tetri 
tories under the sovereignty of a Member of ik 
United Nations— the Committee specifically men- 
tioned Burma, Ceylon and Southern Rhodesia- 
were self-governing in matters provided fot by it 
draft Chatter for an ITO. The Comfliittet • 
fore recommended that they be invited to partici' 
pate in the work of the Conference. 

The Economic and Social Council discissedttef 
recommendations at its 96rh and 97th aeeimgs 
on July 28, and its 100th meeting on July Jlsii 
its 102nd meeting on August 1 and its U9rh®^' 
ing on August 16, 1947. , 

There was little divergency of view tegs^S 
either the proposed agenda or the date and 
of the Conference. Without objection, the uu 
dj, at its 97th meeting on July 28, adoptea tw _ 
resolutions (62(V) ), one approving 
toiy Committee’s recommendation concerniuS 
Conference agenda, the other 
mittee's proposal concerning the time and p 
the Conference. Council members express 
appreciation of the offer of the Cuban 
ment to provide conference facilities an ® ^ 
tional financial expenditure which might be 
by holding the Conference in Havana ra et 
at an established United Nations office. 

The representative of the U.SB Ih deck 
since his Government bad not participat . 
work of the Preparatory Comminee (0*^ ® 
that the effort to establish an ITO was pt 
he would abstain from the Councils ‘S 
the Committee’s interim report and fw^ 
ing thereon. t^j of 

Concerning the participation of non-m . 
the United Nations at the Havana _ 

. • . rP- 

"See Yearbook' oi the United tlaHonS. 
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there was'geoerai agreement with the specific list 
suggested by the Preparatory . Committee- The 
name of Pakistan was added to that list, Pakistan 
at that time (July 1947) not being a hfember of 
the organization. 

There was, however, some divergence of opinion 
as to whether full voting rights should be extend- 
ed to all states invited to participate in the Con- 
ference, some representatives, including those of 
India and the United Kingdom, being In favor of 
this procedure and others, including the representa- 
tives of Canada, Norway and the United States, 
being opposed to it By a vote of 8 to 4, with 6 
abstentions, the Council decided at its I02nd meet- 
ing to grant voting tights only to Members of the 
United Nations attending the Havana Conference. 

The Council further resolved unanimously (re- 
solution 62 (V)): (a) that the Allied Control 

Authorities in Germany, Japan and Korea be in- 
vited to send qualified representatives to the Con- 
ference in a consultative capacity; (b) that Burma, 
Ceylon and Southern Rhodesia, possessing "full 
autonomy in the condua of their external com- 
mercial relations", should be invited to attend; and 
(c) that invitations to be represented at the Con- 
ference should also be sent to the specialized 
agencies and other appropriate inter-governmental 
organizations and non-governmental organizations 
in category A. 

Opinion was also divided In the Council with 
rcspcCT to an Indian motion (E/504) to Invite 
the Indonesian Republic to panicipate in the Con- 
ference. Tile proposal was rejeaed in the Council’s 
Economic Committee by a vote of 4 to I, with 13 
abstentions, but accepted by the Council in plenary 
meeting on August I, 1947, by a vote of 6 to 4, 
with 8 abstentions. On the matter being raised 
again by the Netherlands representative, the Aa- 
ing President ruled that tlie question could not 
be re-opened. The Republic of Indonesia was ac- 
cordingly invited to attend the Conference. 

At its seventh session (195th meeting, on 
August 11, 1948) the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil considered the report (E/807) of the Secretary- 
General on tlic United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment which had been held at 
Havana from November 21, 1S)47 to March 24, 
lS^i8.“* The report advised the Economic and 
Social Council that the Conference had completed 
a draft Qurtcr for an International Trade Organ- 
ization, to be submitted for appropriate aaion to 
the governments rq>rcscntcd at the Havana Con- 
fctcncc. The Havana Conference also established 
an Interim Commission for the Ininnaiional Trade 


Organization, pending aaion on the Charter by 
governments. 

Praising the work of the Havana Conference, the 
representative of the United States held. that no 
aaion was required by the Council on the report of 
the Seaetary-GeneraL The substance of tlie Ha- 
vana Qiarter was of greatest interest, he declared, 
but since it was at the time under consideration by 
various governments, there was no need for the 
r/vnnril to examine the Havana Charter. He there- 
fore proposed a draft resolution (E/952) that the 
Council note the report with satisfaction. 

The Havana Chaner was criticized by the repre- 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R. and Poland as affording 
proteaion to economically strong countries to the 
detriment of economically weak and under-devel- 
oped countries. It was welcomed as a step in 
advance by the representatives of the United States, 
Brazil, Canada, Australia, Netherlands, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, Chile and Venezuela, though 
certain representatives were aitical of individual 
parts of the Charter. ^ 

The United States draft resolution was adopted 
at its 195rh meeting by the Council by a vote of • 
15 to 3. The resolution (142(VII)) as adopted 
reads as follows: 

'7h« Economic and Social Council 
”HoUi with utivfaaioQ the tepott by the Secrecary- 
Geaeral oo the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment." 


4 . Economic Commissions 


a. Economic Commission FOR Europe 


The Eamomic Commission for Europe was es- 
tablished by the Economic and Social Council on 
March 28, 1947 (resolution 36{IV)). It held its 
first session from May 2 to 15, 1947,*® its second 
session from July 5 to 16, 1947, and its third ses- 
sion from April 26 to May 8, 1948. The three 
sessions were held at Geneva. The reports of the 
first and second sessions were considered at the 
fifth session of the Council, In July-August 1947, 
and the report of the third session at the Council's 
seventh session, in July-August 1948- • 


( 1 ) Commillee Structure of the Commission 
Ac the second and third sessions the Commission 
elaborated its committee structure, and various of 
its subsidiary organs themselves established work- 
ing parties and ad hoc groups. 


*For mules of fUvaru Conference, see Internatsonal 
Trade Orianiio/ion, pp. 973—74. 

•See Ycjrhooi of the United d^atioms, 194&-47, pp. 
481-84. 
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Tlie following was the committee stnicture of 
the Commission as of September 21, ISM8: 

Ad hoc Commaue on Agriculture Problems of Com- 
mon Concern to PAO and ECE“ 

Coe Committee 
Allocations Sub Comaiinee 
Allocations Working Party 
Production Sub Committee 

Mining Equipment Working Party 
Pitwood Working Party 
Briquetting Pitch Working Party 
Ad hoc Statistical Working Party 
Electric Pouer Committee 

Requirements and Interconnections Working Party 
Sub-Commitree on Development of Power Rf^onrcfs 
(subsequently dissolved) 

Working Party on Thermal Questions 
Expert Groups. Rhineland. SUesian 
Working Party on Hydro Questions 
Expert Groups- Alpine, Danube 
Working Party on Standarduation 
Ad hoc Statistical Working Party 

De,dopm.n, W 

Comm, lie, 

Sub-Committee on Housing 
ftogrim rad Rtsourai Working P,„y 

J' r '’n ll=fr«tor, 

Woikirg p,„y Boll Beoriogi” 

working Parry on Conveyor Belts'* 

Sub-Committee on Fcrciluers" 

Inland Trantport Committee 
Su^Conuaictee on Road Transport 

iS 00 Sho„.Tr,„ Rood Trampon Prob- 

Work og Purr, on Rood Custom Formalitirs 
Working Pa,,, oo Highway, " 

SuS°® Co-Ji-iK", 

Sub-Commictec on Transport by Rail** 

Imrrim Working Parry on Transpor, b, Rafl 

Steel Committee 


of the activities of the Commissloa aad io cb. 
sidiaiy bodies from June 30, 1947, to Sefscii 
21, 1948. The following were some of the aoiriii 

(a) COAL COMMITTEE 

The Coal Committee, established at die Ccc- 
missions second session, has continued sojec of a 
functions performed by the European Coal Orpa- 
ization, and, in particular, has made regular «t- 
ommendations on the allocations of solid futlj d 
European importing countries. Through sukirj 
bodies, the Coal Committee has also dealt n'ch 
questions concerning mining equipment, pirwcod 
and statistical information. 

At its fourth session in August 1948, after era 
subsidiary bodies, the Allocations Working Pi."j 
and the Allocations Sub-Committee, had vedeJ 
on the details of a new allocations procedurt, the 
Coal Committee adopted a resolution in ahlcbit 
accepted European self-sufficiency in oal as the 
aim of its work and established a new basis for the 
recommendation of allocations. 

The Coal Committee also agreed, at the rojas 
of the Steel Committee, to undertake a dnaiH 
analysis of the consumption of coking coala 
study has as its object the provision of the 
mum quantities of coking coals for coLeties, ui 
thus the greatest possible produaion of metallarsi' 
cal coke. 

The Allocations Sub-Committee at its se®^ 
session* in January 1948 made recommend^®* 
concerning the aUoctflions of metallurgical ede 
from Germany for the second quarter of 1S4S. 
allocations of domestic coke for Sweden and 
’pleoientary allocations of coal to Belgium 
Italy for extra nitrogen. At its third and fourth sss- 
sions in May and August 1948, it recommenki 
the allocation of the supplies of solid fuel dech-fd 
available for the third and fourth quarters of 1^ 
The Alloations Working Party met at frcq'-®^ 
intervals to consider new methods of allom:'^ 


-4 Eq^ipmen. for 

Panel on Scrap 
Working Party on Coke 
Working Pany on Statistics 

ICE w 

sion to ihr. report of the Commis* 

S ro Economic and 

ihe CoTim"^' interim report of 

-he CommtMion (E/1074) contain a fuU 


which would be appropriate to existing cood-u^ 
and which would take account realistically d --J 
need to distribute supplies not in terms of 
but in terms of particular qualities of solid fuoA 

**A permanent ECE Committee on Agiiml™^ 

IcTO had been recommended for approval bf t“ 
missioa Meansvhile the Executive Sccictarr 
ued to convene meetings on urgent agricultural 
llie FAO and ECE Secretaruu co-operace «• 
and servicing meetings. _ , 

A Mrmanent ICE Committee on the Dci'pA ^ 
w Trade had been recommended for appfcn** 
Commission. 

hleetin.gs to be convened as ncccssaty. 

- ’‘Ofking party structure of the RaJ . 

|“^^mmitice Has to ^ determined at the ic^ 
Suo-Committcc sessioru 
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for which both the demand and the level of sup- 
ph’es varies. A new allocations procedure was 
worked out and was approved by the Allocations 
Sub-Committee and by the Coal Committee at its 
fourth session. 

At the third session allocations of ten different 
qualities of solid fuels were recommended for the 
first time by the Allocations Sub-Comminee, in- 
cluding metallurgical coke, domestic coke, foundry 
coke and coking fines. At the third session also^ no 
allocation from the United States was recommend- 
ed; instead the United States representative was 
informed of the extent of European countries' def- 
icits in each of the qualities for which allocations 
had been recommended, the objea being to ensure 
that European requirements are first met from Eu- 
ropean supplies to the maximum extent possible 
before countries have recourse to supplies from 
extra European sources. At the third session a for- 
mula was used for the first time for allocating the 
"fluid availability" of metallurgical coke to steel- 
producing countries. 

At its fourth session the Allocations Sub-Com- 
mittee decided that a study should be made of the 
methods by which the complete and efficient util- 
ization of European fuel supplies could best be 
achieved, 

On the recommendation of its Pioduaion Sub- 
Committee, the Coal Committee decided that the 
attention of governments and international organ- 
izations, where appropriate, should be drawn to the 
necessity of acting to increase export availabilities 
of mining equipment, taking into account the legit- 
imate home requirements of the exporting coun- 
tries, to provide adequate funds for the purchase of 
mining equipment and to facilitate the flow of 
mining supplies. A paper was prepared by the 
Secretariat giving a detailed technical description 
of the items of mining equipment required by 
European coal producers for 1948 and 1949. 

The Pitwood Working Patty reviewed the re- 
quirements and availabilities of diflerent countries 
and recommended allocations for 1948. It was 
noted that the availabilities of Swedish pitwood 
might be increased as a result of the extra coke 
allocations recommended for that coimtty. 

Another subsidiary group, the Briquetting Pitdi 
Working Party, at its third session in July 1948, 
after reviewing the past and existing situation as 
regards briquetting pitch and the quantities avail- 
able for export in the current shipping season, 
agreed, in view of the increase of European sup- 
plies, that no allocations of briquetting pit^ 
should be made for the time being, on the under- 
standing that if difficulties arose and any country 


did not find the situation satisfactory, the question 
of allocation should be reconsidered. 

(b> ELECTRIC POWER COMMITTEE 

The Electric Power Committee, established at 
the Commission's second session, initiated and car- 
ried out studies on the best means of effecting a 
co-ordinated development of European power re- 
sources, kept the problem of the shortage of power 
equipment under constant review and facilitated 
the negotiation of international agreements for the 
supply and excliange of elcarical energy. 

Notably, agreements for the exchange of electric 
energy were reached between Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland; and between the Occupation 
Authorities in Germany and Austria, Belgium and 
Switzerland respectively. Other agreements were 
still under discussion at the end of the period un- 
der review here. 

Investigations in connection with the standard- 
ization of electric power equipment were under- 
taken in close collaboration with the Electrical Di- 
vision of the Incernacioaal Standards Organization, 
whose members include both manufacruiers and 
users of equipment. As a result of these investiga- 
tions, recommendations relating to turbo-alterna- 
tors were forwarded to the International Standards 
Organizatioa These recommendations were to the 
effect that future generator capacities of SO and 
100 m.w. should be adopted for single-shaft con- 
densing units of 5000 rp.m. without reheating. 

In addition to reviewing the situation, the Elec- 
tric Power Committee began preparatory work 
cowards the co-ordinated development of European 
power resources. This involved a survey of present 
working capacity, capacity under construction and 
capacity planned or potential as set against prob- 
able requirements for electric energy./ 

(c) INDUSTRY AND MATERIALS COMMITTEE 

The Industry and Materials Committee, estab- 
lished at the second session of the Commission, 
was empowered to initiate studies and make rec- 
ommendations on the means whereby the Euro- 
pean production of certain scarce commodities and 
equipment might be increased, their utilization im- 
proved and further economy in their consumption 
achieved. At its first session m November 1947 It 
set up Sub-Committees on Steel and Manpower. 
The Commission at its third session decided to 
give full committee status to these two Sub-Com- 
mittees. 

At its second session in June 1948 the Commit- 
tee reviewed the work of its subsidiary bodies, 
terminating the existence of those, including its 
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Sub-Commirae on Alialis. whose work had been 
completed. 

The Industry and Materials Committee and its 
vmous subsidiary bodies concerned themselves 
with problems in the field of fertilizers, alkalis 
baU-bearings. conveyor belts, refractory materials 
and ceramic insulators. While much of the work 
m these fields was of necessity concentrated on the 
collection and exchange of information, the work 
of some of the subsidiary bodies also had some ef- 
„ ‘“..““'“‘“S production, notably in the case 
Ot tercilizers and silica bricks. 

The work of the Committee and its subsidiary 
“ proportion of 

w production figures 

tor the third and fourth quarters of 1947 that the 
inaeased nitrogen production resulting from spe- 
cial coal alloations amounted to 18,000 tons, which 
corresponded to a potential increase in wheat pro- 
duction of 220,000 tons. 

In conneaion with transport equipment, the 
Committee noted that a great number of road ve- 
hicles were immobilized through lack of spare 
p.rts and components. It appeared that a portion 
of the required spare parts and components might 

r^uired might be produced in Europe. As a result 
la™ Executive Sec- 

si»n*d““T ™ tneasures de- 

mel aS f ''' ““Po'xcr. equip- 

duloW *= increasrf^pro- 

duaion of silica bricks and quanzite, ^ 

session Sub-Co^ittee (uncd the third 

session of the Commission, the Housiac Panel) 
reviewed housing needs and progiams^require 
^nts for building materials and mfasures t^n- 

suTsyia™ b“!f- ‘"“u '' established 

s^sidiary bodies to study, among other things, the 
t^uitements and avaUabilities of building^te 
fials, equipment and skills, and the possibifitS^ f 
increasing building produainn SoSh m^” f 

buiidtrmrrir™'!." of 


building materials,’ cquipm^n; a " ma“ 
Agreemenc was also reached on the n”^X S 
Wlymg to the building industry the saTe merC! 

ptoduaion ‘*'“”be introduction of mass- 

P Oduaton methods in the building industry should 


be accompanied by the development of sdtn* 
and technical research, co-ordinated with the bmU- 
mg industry through national research emm 
which would form the bases lot intermtioiul is 
operation in scientific and technical fields 

(d) INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 
The Inland Transport Committee was 
^ at the second session of the Commission to aa 
in a consultative and advisory capacity in the fell 
of inland transport in Europe and was charged with 
completing the essential tasks of the European 
Central Inland Transport Organization (EOTO) 
ufKia the dissolution of that organization (The 
Commission had expressed the opinion that ECTID 
should be liquidated not later than September 25, 
1947.) 

The Committee decided that as a first step a re- 
view should be made of the various bottlenecb 
and of possible improvements which might result 
from the repair, maintenance and renewal of Eu 
ropean transpon equipment. 

A subsidiary body of the Committee (Working 
Patty on Transport by Rail) , for example, esaain- 
ed the problems associated with the restorauoa of 
the "Regulations on the Reciprocal Use of Wagons 
in International Traffic*.* ("R.I.V."). Recommeeda* 
tions were made, and subsequently adopted bf the 
Committee at its second session, on the general 
resumption of these regulations as from April I, 
1948. These proposals contained suggestioos to 
meet the difficulties arising from the dispersal of 
raOway rolling stock over a number of different 
countries. As a result of a fairly general acceptance 
of R.I.V. regulations, the supply of wagons (ie-. 
freight cars) was considerably eased and inief- 
national traffic greatly facilitated. 

A substantial achievement was tbe lifting of re- 
strictions on freedom of the road. The Gos'cro' 
meats of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Italfi 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Switzerland, 
Sweden and United Kingdom, and also the Go'’’ 
ernments of Prance, United Kingdom and United 
States with regaid to their respective zones in Ott- 
many, undertook to grant or maintalfl for a 
as from January 1, 1948, freedom of transit for w 
road transport of goods. Czechoslovakia accepted 
the same regime for six months. Several go'e«* 
ments were also prepared to grant or maintain o| 
the same period freedom for all other intcmatii^ 
transport of goods by road and for tourist tn^ 

At conferences held by a subsidiary 
(BIDAC — i.e.. Bids Acceptance Committee),?^ 
grams of traffic in transit through the 
zones were accepted, differences reJating to 
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2 movement of coal were removed and current prob- 
:> lems concerning the transport of perishable goods 
j were dealt with. 

Progress was achieved with regard to inland 
waterway transport on certain waterways as the 
: result of an agieemenc between Belgium and the 
, Netherlands on the one hand and the United States 
and United Kingdom Zones of Germany on the 
. other. This agreement aimed at facilitating a fair 
distribution of traffic between Belgian, Netherlands 
and German seaports, thus leading to a more ra- 
tional use of port facilities. 

(e) MANPOWER COMMITTEE 

The Manpower Committee (until the third ses- 
sion of the Commission, a sub-committee of the 
Industrial and Materials Committee) formulated a 
number of recommendations, including several 
dealing with manpower statistics, which were for- 
warded to the International Labour Organisation 
and accepted by the Governing Body of that Or- 
ganisation in March 1948. In addition, arrange- 
ments were suggested for the exchange of informa- 
tion and experience on questions related to train- 
ing and retraining. The attention of the ILO was 
drawn to the need for the establishment of mini- 
mum standards governing migration in Europe.^* 

(f) STEEL COMMirrSB 

The Steel Committee (until the third session of 
the Commission, a sub-committee of the Industrial 
and Materials Committee) set up working pantes 
on coke, raw materials and shonages of equipment 
for steel productioa 

The computations made by its Coke Working 
Party of the imports of coke and coking fines re- 
quired by steel-producing coimtries to maximize 
steel production showed a heavy deficit, which 
could only be met by increased imports of metal- 
lurgical fuel, particularly from the Ruhr. It was 
agreed that imports of metallurgical coke should, 
for this reason, be maximized even at the expense 
of other quantities of fuel 
The Coal Allocations Sub-Committee subse- 
quently accepted the recommendations of the Steel 
Committee for the distribution of metallurgical 
fuel and made recommendations for the allocation 
of coal in the second quiner of 1948 which were 
to make possible an increase in steel produaioa 
for that quartet amounting to about 400,000 
The Working Party on Raw Materials found 
that scrap shortage was a severe limiting factor in 
steel produCTion which could be made good only 
by raising scrap coUeaion in Europe. The govern- 
ments concerned each agreed to make a f^ er ail rd 


individual study of how scrap collection coffid best 
be increased. 

At its second session in May 1948 the Steel Com- 
mittee set up a panel of experts to examine the 
question. It also supported a recommendation of 
the United States Saap Mission that the supplies 
of scrap In Germany be exploited to the maxi m u m 
for the benefit of countries in need of scrap. An 
analysis of trends in Europe's supply and consump- 
tion of scrap was also prepared by the Secretariat 
(E/ECE/84) and submitted to the Committee's 
third session in September 1948. 

As regards shortages of equipment, the Execu- 
tive Secretary was asked to prepare, in collabora- 
tion with the govetoments concerned, a statement 
of outstanding requirements for new equipment 
over which difficulty was being experienced, and 
governments of countries producing such equip- 
ment were requested to assist their industries by 
giving the necessary priorities for raw materials. 
At its second session the Committee requested 
representatives from exporting countries to stress 
with their governments the importance of early 
deliveries of existing orders and to suggest meas- 
ures to ease the financing of equipment purchases. 

(g) TIMBER COMMITTEE 

The Timber Committee (until the third session 
of the Economic Commission for Europe, a sub- 
committee of the Industry and Materials Commit- 
tee) dealt with matters of common concern to 
FAO and ECE, and was serviced by a joint seae- 
tariat of the two organizations. 

At the first session in October 1947 the Sub- 
committee reviewed the softwood lumber produc- 
tion programs of European countries for the years 
1948-1955. Prior to the meeting the European gap 
for 1948 had been estimated at 2.1 million stand- 
ards. (A standard is 467 cubic meters of sawn 
timber.) The forecast of figures arising from these 
discussions showed that the principal European 
lumber-producing and -exporting countries, given 
ceirain extra facilities, could increase output above 
1947 production by mote than 400,000 standards, 
and thereby reduce the gap by as much as one fifth. 

In view of the fact that accessible forests were 
insufficient to cover present and prospective re- 
quitements, the Executive Secretary of ECE was re- 
quested to arrange with FAO, and in consultation 
with all interested governments, for a study of the 
potentialities of hitherto unexploiced forest re- 
sources. The Executive Secretary was further re- 
quested to bring to the attention of the Incetna- 

“See Intemaiiorul Labour Organisaiion, pp. 821—22. 
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tional Bank, the Fund and any other interested 
international agencies the impact of currency dif- 
ficulties on Europe’s timber situation. 

The second session of the Timber Sub-Commit- 
tee was held in January 1948. A further review of 
the European timber position and outlook again re- 
vealed that currency difficulties would make it im- 
possible for most imponing countries to cover 
their essential requirements even if sufficient tim- 
ber were available. As a result, effective import 
demand was found to be only 2.59 miffion stand- 
ards, compared with import requirements totalling 
some 4.27 million standards. It was further found 
that under prevailing conditions exports available 
to European importing countries would reach 2 38 
miUlon standards in 1948 and 2.32 miUlon stand- 
ards in 1949. 

In order to ensure a balanced distribution of 
available export supplies, an informal agreement 
was therefore reached hy importing countries not 
to exceed specific purchasing ceilings for a period 
up to July 1, 1948, when the situation would again 
be reviewed. * 

•The Timber Committee also considered the pos- 
sibilities of increasing the timber available for ex- 
port by facilitating the purchase of timber equip- 
ment from certain equipment-exporting countries 
by means of a loan from the International Bank. 

It made recommendations regarding reforesta- 
tion and the use of hardwood for mining purposes. 

ACRICOtTURAt PROB- 
COMMON CONCERN TO ECE ANO FAO 

The ad hoc Committee on Agricultural Problems 
of ^mmon Concern to ECE and FAO at its first 
session in September 1948 decided to submit to 
^vernments a proposal presented jointly by the 
Dirccror-General of FAO and the Executive Sede- 
ta^of ECE to establish within the framework of 
ECE a Committee on Agricultural Problems serv- 
iced by the secretariats of the two organizations 
and set up two ud hoc working parties to consider 
lems' Kuhuical agriculnital prob- 

-«“P- 

Committee on 

S t “‘1 Trade was not held 

wnffin the period covered by the present Year- 

(3) R,lMo„ M ,h. mM CourolAatborUiesia 

yjtTTaany 

At its second session the Commission, after some 

Ss SecreS m 

continue consultations with the Allied Contml 


Council regarding the establishment of liaison b 
Berlin and requested him to consult with the Coa- 
trol Authorities concerned regarding organhitioQ. 
al arrangements necessitated by the transfer to the 
Commission of the essential activities of the Eu. 
ropean Coal Organization (ECO)y the Europcia 
Central Inland Transport Organization (EaiB) 
ami the Emergency Economic Committee for Eu- 
rope (EECE) (which, it had been agreed, the 
Commission should assume). 

Accordingly, pending action by the Allied Coq- 
trol Council, provisional arrangements v^ere made 
for the carrying out of functions previously exer- 
cised by these three organizations in respect of 
Germany, and an ECE liaison office was established 
on a provisional basis in Frank/uxL 

At its third session the Commission discussed a 
report by the Executive Secretary on the back 
ground and existing situation regarding relations 
with the Allied Control Council in Gemmy, and 
requested him to renew consultations such the 
Allied Control Council with a view to the estab- 
lishment of 3 main liaison office in Berlin and the 
termination of the Frankfurt office as an independ 
ent unit. All liaison would then be suboidinared 
to the Berlin office (E/791)- 

(4) DJscusshm by the Council of the Commssiti't 
Reports 

(a) REPORT OF THE FIRST TWO SESSIONS 

The repiort of the first two sessions of the £»• 
oomic Commission for Europe was presented to 
the Council’s fifth session, and discussed by k « 
the 97th and 98th plenary meetings on July 28 
and 29, 1947. 

Differences of opinion were expressed on w® 
points. 

The U.S S R. and Byelorussian representatitrt 
criticized the resolution of the Commission KS^ 
lag consultation with the Allied Control Aotbor- 
ities, maintaining that the Allied Control 
alone was competent to deal with the Germa^P^ 
lem and that in matters affecting it the 
Commission for Europe should approach tbe qu 
ripartite group as a unit and not its separate e 
ments. . 

The United Kingdom, United States and 
representatives, on the ocher hand, support 
Commission’s resolution, maintaining that 
Commission should have adequate liaison 
ments with the Control Authorities and 
able to make representations and ask for mr® 
tion from them. . . 

A U.S S.R. proposal to reject the 
resolution was defeated at the Councils 9S > i" 
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zTj meeting on July 29 by 10 votes to 2, with 6 
abstentions. The Council, however, agreed to re- 
cord the objeCTions of the Byelorussian S.SJL and 
the U.S.S.R, in a footnote to its resolution. 

The Byelorussian and U.S.S.R, representatives 
also opposed giving the Commission’s Inland 
Transport Committee competence to make recom- 
mendations to the regimes of international inland 
waterways. 

The Council, at its 98th plenary meeting, adopt- 
ed without objection resolution 68 (V) as follows: 

'“The Economic and Social Council 
"Noiet the report of the first and second sessions of 
(he Economic Commissioa for Europe, 

"Expresses appreciation of the Work of the Commis- 
sion, approving in particular the arrangements toade By 
the Commission for the ntaiacenance of the esseOtial 
work performed by the Emergency Economic Comminee 
for Europe, the European Central Inland Transport Or- 
ganization and the European Coal Organization, and 
"Draws to the attention of the Commissioa the views 
expressed by the members of the Economic and Social 
Council concerning the report." 

( b ) INTSaUt S£POST 

The BcoQomic and Social Council at its sixth 
session was presented with an interim report by the 
Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission 
for Europe (E/603). This report, prepared to ac- 
cordance with instructions of the Commission, In- 
corporated comments and suggestions received 
from members of the Commission, but had not 
been considered by the Commbsion as a whole. 
The Council accordingly, at its 134th plenary meet- 
ing on February 10, decided to take no action on 
the report, other than caking note of it. 

(C) ANNUAL REPORT, JULY 1947— MAY 1948 

The tegular annual report (E/791), covering 
the aaivities of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope from its second session in July 1947 to its 
third session in May 1948, was submitted to the 
seventh session of the CouncIL This report was 
discussed at the seventh session of the Economic 
and Social Council during the latter's 182nd to 
185th plenary meetings from July 27 to 29 and at 
the I87th and 190th plenary meetings on July 31 
and August 4. 

Much of the debate was concerned with the 
question of the European Recovery Pragram 
('‘Marshall Plan”), which was aiticized by the 
representatives of the Byelorussian S.SJL, Poland 
and the U.S.S.R., and defended by other represent- 
atives, including those of Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Netherlands, New Zealand, Turkey, United 
Kingdom and United States. 

Another question raised during the a>asidexa> 


ri on of the Commission’s report was that of the 
relationship between the regional and functional 
commissions of the Economic and Social Council 
The representatives of New Zealand and Canada 
felt that, generally speaking, funaional com- 
missions, such as the Economic and Employment 
Commission, were preferable to the regional com- 
missions with their geographically limited scope. 
The representative of Canada thought it might be 
advisable, in the case of a regional commission, to 
differentiate between the administrative expenses, 
CO be borne by the United Nations, and the execu- 
tive and operational expenses, which, he suggested, 
might more appropriately be borne by the coim- 
tries situated in the geographical area covered by 
the regional commission in question. While most 
participants in the debate did not comment upon 
this matter, the representative of Venezuela sug- 
gested that the proper function of a functional 
commission lay in the realm of formulating ade- 
quate theoretical principles whose translation into 
praaice should form the proper concern of the 
regional commissions; both were eminently neces- 
sary. He opposed the Canadian suggestions regard- 
ing the budgets of regional commissions, saying 
their work was part of the total international effort 
and should logically be borne by the community 
of nations. 

Two draft resolutions were before the Council 
in conneaion with the ECE report, one submitted 
by the representative of the U.S.SJI. (E/884), the 
other by the representative of France (E/885). 

The U.S.S.R. proposal (E/884) set fonh six 
principles for the guidance of ECE in its future 
work. These provided, ttUer alia: that ECE should 
promote intra-European trade and trade with non- 
European countries; that economic assistance to 
Europe should be granted within the framework 
of the United Nations, that discrimination in the 
sphere of foreign trade should cease, that the ef- 
forts of European countries should be directed 
towards the development of the basic branches of 
national industry most important to their economy; 
that ECE should assist European countries in the 
organization of cheap agricultural credit to farmers 
with a view to rehabilitating European agriculture 
and improving the food situation of the continent; 
and that the rehabilitation and development of Eu- 
ropean economy should be carried out so as to raise 
the standard of living of the masses. The draft 
resolution in its various paragraphs stated that the 
Marshall Plan had increased the already abnormal 
dependence of the Western European countries on 
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the Uoited Stares; these measures were desiened to 
remove that dependence. 

according to 

ihis U-SS.R. draft resolution, would recommend 
that the Economic Commission for Europe should 
establish the necessary working bodies to study the 
quest, OM involved in the above-mentioned pria- 
taples, including committees to be established for 
the development of intra-European trade, for the 
maintenance and development of branches of vital 
national mdustries and for assistance in the de- 
nies’’”’™' European coun- 

The U.S.S.R- proposal was supported by the ten- 
raentatives of Poland and the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Ibe proposal as such, was opposed by the other 
Conned members a majority of whom announced 
that they would abstain from voting even for those 
of Its pans which expressed unobjectionable prin- 
ciples, because of the entire context of the draft 
resohtion tmd what they regarded as its unwar- 
ranted attack against the United Slates and the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program. 

Tfte U.S.S.R. proposal was submitted to the vote 
at the Council s I83th meeting on July 29- Follow- 
ing the adoption of its individual parts in a sen- 

3™ro' n’’ “ ’’’’ '‘nging from 

3 to 0, with 14 abstentions, to 3 to 2, with 12 
abstentions, the draft resolution as a whole was 
rejected by a vote of 14 to 3. 

placed the Economic and Social Council on record 
» taking cognizance of the ECE report, as approv- 
ing Its terms, as noting with satisfaction that ECE 
had decided to undertake a study of and seek a 
wlutton for the problem of inita-Eutopean trade 
and the closely related problem of the development 
of under-, ndmwlalized European countries and, 
finely, as mvittng the ECE to pursue thfa work 
redistically with a view to obtaining concrete re- 
suits as soon as possible. 

Amendments to this French draft resolution 
were proposed by the representatives of th^S 

U-SAR. (E/903/Rev.l) auned, in gcncal. at 

t. a d^f, nraendments • 

to a drafting group composed of the represenratives 

a draf^i '“fv"’ agreement on 

a draft temiution (E/915) embodying the sub- 
stance of all the amendments 'S‘'’'aub- 

et^n V prapdxnl by the drafting 
Stoop was unammously adopted by the Council i 


its 190th plenary meeting on August 4. Thr rnv 
lution (143(VU)) reads as follows: 

"Tie Economic and Social Council 
"Hating taken cognizance of the report of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, 

"Approves its terms; 

"Notes with satisfaction that the Economic 
for Europe at its third session adopted unanimoosiT g 
resolution on the setting up of an ad hoc Commirtteca 
industrial development and foreign trade, which pioTLia 
for consideration of questions as to the mannei la thii 
the Economic Commission for Europe can promote the 
reconstruction and development of industry anj fotrp 
trade of the European countries; 

"Expreisei the hope that this work will lead to la ia 
crease of industrial and agricultural production ia Eircpe, 
particularly in those of the countries concerned ia ahicli 
natural resources and manpower reserves axe a yet oa 
fully utiliaed, and result m an expansion of into E.r> 
pean trade such as to facilitate increased and bet« bal- 
anced trade with the other continents; 

Autbonzes the Economic Commission for ta 
set up, within the Commission, such body or bodies « 
It may consider necessary to initiate and cany out wotb 
in the two fields mentioned; 

"Invites the Economic Commission for Europe: 

"(a) To approach whenever necessary the miw 
specialized agencies of the United Nations »iih ct 
quests for assistance in achieving such aims ss auy le 
foraulated in the course of this work; 

"(b) To pursue this work lezlisti'callf aithi w 
to obtaining concrete results as soon as possible sad t9 
submit to the next session of the Council a proifts 
report on its activities in the field of indusuid dertl- 
opment and trade, including a description of any ttth 
nied means contemplated to foster the deselopoes* 
of intra-European trade; 

“(c) To submit to the Council at an early (ha* 
factuU analysis of the possibilities of economic nvoa- 
structioo, through the deselopment of the uadet- 
lodusiriallzed countries and an expansion of trade be- 
tT»een the countries of Europe." 

In connection with its consideration of the t*" 
port of the second session of the Trampoft aJ 
Communications Commission, the Cjouacil, at in 
seventh session, also adopted resolution I47{\’1I)‘ 
D, which, in parr, instructed the Sccrctai)‘-Gefierd 
to request the Economic Commission for Eu-’or* 
to complete the draft text prepared by its 
Transport Committee dealing with a cons eotloa oa 
road and motor transport and to forward it to 
Secretary-General as soon as practicable so that tc 
might be in a position to make the necc«aty at- 
rangements for the convening of a n oriJ-widc 
fcrencc of governments not later than August 
with the object of concluding a new ttotU 
convention. 

EconomicCommission roR 
Far East 

The Economic Ciimmisslon for Asia anJ 
East (ECAFE) had been established by the 
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nomic and Social Council during the latter’s fourth 
session, on March 28, 1947 (resolution 37 (IV) 

It held three sessions up to the end of the period 
presently under review, as follows: 

FjrstSession Shanghai, China June 16-25, 194V 
Second Session Baguio, Philippines Nov. 24-Dec 6, 1947 
Third Session Ootacamund, India June 1-12, 1948 

Pursuant to a request from the Economic and 
Social Council, ECAE5, at its first session, appoint- 
ed a Committee of the Whole to consider the ques- 
tions of the Commission's geographical scope and 
membership and to suggest modifications, if need 
be, of ECAFE’s original terms of reference. The 
Committee of the Whole met during the interval 
between ECAFE’s first two sessions at Lake Success 
from July 10 to 17, 1947. 

(1) Council Approves Preparalory Arrangements 
Made at First FCAFE Session 
The report of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East concerning the first session 
of that body (E/452) was discussed at the lOOth 
and lOlsi plenary meetings of the Economic and 
Social Council on July 31, 1947. The general sup- 
port for this first phase of ECAFE’s work was rc- 
fiected in the unanimous adoption, following a 
brief debate, of a draft resolution submitted by the 
representative of China and amended by the Coun- 
cil's Acting President by the addition of a phrase 
calling ECAFE's attention to the views expressed 
during the Council's consideration of the Commis- 
sion’s report. Members of the Council participating 
in the debate generally praised ECAFE's prelimi- 
nary work and the program it had mapped for the 
future, emphasizing that die work of this regional 
Commission must be guided by the interests of 
Asia and the Far East, i.e., the region it served. 

The resolution (69(V)) adopted unanimously 
by the Council at its 101st meeting reads as follows: 

"The Economic and Socul Council 

"Notes the report of the first session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, 

"Expresses its appreciation of the work of the Com- 
mission, 

"Approies the preparatory arrangements made by the 
Commission for the carrying out of its functions, and 

"Draws to the attention of the Commission the viens 
expressed concerning the report by the members of tfic 
Economic and Social Council.” 

(2) Council Action concerning Report of ECAFE 
Committee of the Whole 

The report (E/491) of the Committee of the 
Whole of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East was discussed at the lOOch, lOlst and 
106th plenary meetings of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, on July 31 and August 5, 1947. Di&- 
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cussion centred largely around the question of 
ECAFE membership and geographical scope. 

To mee t the case of countries and tettitotics in 
Asia and the Far East not responsible for the con- 
duct of their international relations, the Commit- 
tee of the Whole had evolved the concept of 
"associate membership”. The representatives of 
such "Associate Members" should, the Committee 
of the Whole proposed, be permitted to partic- 
ipate, without voting rights (but with full eligibil- 
ity for offices in all ECAFE subsidiary organs), m 
ECAFE deliberations; applications for associate 
membership were to be made by the Metropolitan 
Power responsible for the international relations 
of the country or territory in question. The list of 
countries or territories eligible, upon application 
by the Metropolitan Powers concerned, for ECAFE 
associate membership, as recommended by the 
Committee of the Whole, was as follows: North 
Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, Burma, Ceylon, the 
Indo-Chinese Federation, Hong Kong, the hfa- 
layan Union and Singapore, and the Netherlands 
Indies. The Committee of the Whole further rec- 
ommended that should any of these countries or 
territories become responsible for its own Inter- 
national relations, such a country or territory "may 
be admitted as an Associate Member of the Com- 
mission on itself presenting its application to the 
Commission". 

In general, the concept of associate membership 
was not questioned during the Council’s discussion 
of the report of the Committee of the Whole, al- 
though the representative of India indicated his 
ptefetenoe fot gcaotlng full voting tights, to all 
Asian countries, whether or not Members of the 
United Nations. There was, however, a difference 
of opinion regarding how application for associate 
membership should be made. Sevend represent- 
atives, including those of India and the U.S.SR., 
held that it would be preferable to authorize the 
Commission to consider associate membership ap- 
plications submitted by the countries and terri- 
tories involved rather than limit the Commission 
to consider such applications only if submitted by 
the MetropoEtan Power concerned. On the other 
hand, a majority of Council members declared that 
the MetropoEtan Powers could be the only logical 
sponsors of applications for associate membership, 
warning that embarrassing situations might develop 
if the MetropoEtan Powers were by-passed in this 
connection. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. suggested 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, pp. 
485-87. 
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that ECAFE membership should be open to any 
United Nations Member in Asia and the Far East, 
with the exception of Turkey, because the latter 
was already represented on the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe. Other Council members, however, 
observed that Turkey was located in both Europe 
and Asia and was therefore entitled to membership 
both on the ECE and the ECAFE, if it so desired. 

A U.SS.R. amendment (E/512), to the effect 
that all United Nations Member countries in Asia 
and the Far East, except Turkey, should be eligible 
for membership in the Commission and that non- 
members in the area should be admitted to panici- 
pate without voting rights in the Commission's 
discussions, was rejected at the Council's 106th 
plenary meeting on August 5, 1947, by 9 votes to 
4, with 5 abstentions. The Council then adopted by 
14 votes to 0, with 4 abstentions, the draft resolu- 
tions (E/524) which had been prepared by its 
Economic Committee on the basis of the proposals 
made by the ECAFE Committee of the Whole. 

In addition to the draft resolutions proposed by 
the Committee of the Whole, the Council fonnu- 
lated a resolution requesting ECAFE members 
responsible for the international relations of the 
countries and territories eligible for assocure mem- 
bership to forward applications to the Commisstoa 
on their behalf. 

The resolutions (69(V)) adopted by the Coun- 
cil read as follows: 

"T/)i E(o»omti and Social Councd 
''Resolves that the following be added to the terms of 
tefeteoce of the Conuais&ioa as article 3a’. 

''3a (i) Any of the following tertieories, namely 
North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, Burma, Ceylon, the 
lado-ChixMssa CedA^atiao., HOQS Kang., tba 
Union and Singapore, and the Netherlands Indies, or 
any part or group of such territories, may on presenta- 
tion of its application to the Commission by the Mem- 
ber responsible for the sntetnational relations of such 
territory, part or group of territories be admitted by 
the Commission as an associate member of the Com- 
mission. If it has become responsible for its own 
international relations, such territory, pan or group 
of territories may be admitted as an associate member 
of the Commission on itself presenting its application 
to the Commission. 

’Xii) Representatives of associate members shall be 
entitled to paiticipate -without vote in all meetings cd 
the Commission, whether sitting as Commission or as 
committee of the whole. 

"(ill) Representatives of associate members shall 
be eligible to be appointed as members of any com- 
mittee, or other subordinate body, which may be set 
up by the Commission and shall be eligible to hold 
office ia such body. 

"(iv) Any territory or part or group of territories 
mentioned in paragraph 3a ( i) which is not a member 
or an associate member of the Commission may, widt 
the concurrence of the Member responsible for its inter- 


national relations, be invited by the Cocamissioa<op,t- 
ticipace in a consultative capacity In the coasidftitlaa 
of any matter of particular concern to chat Rinioiy, 
part or group of tetritoties." 

"Tie Economic and Social Council, 

"Taking nose of the provisions of anide 3a(i) dik 
teems of reference of the Economic Commission fot Asa 
and the Far East; 

"Recogniiing the necessity for ensaiing tomplPr t> 
operation between the Governments of the tcrinofio 
concerned, the Governments responsible for die conlan 
of ifuernaciooal relations of the cerntones and the Osm- 
mission, 

"Re^ueUt membecs of the Commission concetti to 
forward such applications to the Commission." 

"Tbe Economic and Soctal Council 
"Resolves that the following be added to the “ 
reference of the Economic Commission for Asia W 
Far East as set forth in the first part of die 
resolutioo of 28 March 1947‘ 

"1. The Commission is empowered to ma^ 
ommendations on any matters within its coiDp'®““ 
directly to the Governments of membets ot 
members concetned, Goveenments admitted in * 


sulutive capacity, and tbe specialired ageotii* 
cemed. The Commission shall submit fot the 
prior consideration any of its proposals for 
that would have important effects on the eeooi®) 
tbe world as a whole. . . 

"2. The Commission may after discussioa J 
specialized agency ftinctiooitig in the s*®: r,. , 
field, and with the approval of the Councui « 
such subsidiary bodies as it deems ippiopna^ 
facilitating the carrying out of its 

"3. The Commission shall submit to me 
once a year a full report on its activities and 
eluding those of any subsidiary bodies, 
intetua reports at each tegulat session of ae 
”4. The (^mmission may consult with the 
seatatives of the respective conitol auihoti^ m j ^ 
and in Korea and may be consulted by them 
purpose of mumal information and advice on 
roDceimng tine economit^ of Japan and. r 
lively in relation to the rest of the economy 
and tbe Far East.” ^ 

(3) Council Action on tbe Report of the Se^o 
ECAFE Session 

The report (E/606) covering the secon 
of the Economic Commission fot Asia an 
Ease was discussed by the Council ar its 
I35th and l67th plenary meetings, on Febru^^l 
and March 8, 1948. . . 

During the second ECAFE session 
ing become a Member of the United 
been present as a full member of the Co 
while Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, * ® die 
Union and Singapore (all represente 
United Kingdom) and Cambodia an^ JasAJ^' 
represented by France) had been admitte 
date Members. New Zealand had been rep ^ 
by an observer, and its full members 
Commission was unanimously recommen 


CouociL 
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One of the most imponant parts of the report — 
and one that came in for much discussion in the 
Council — dealt with the proposed establishment of 
a Bureau of Flood Control, whose task it would be 
to combat and ultimately to prevent the destruaion 
caused by the great rivers of Asia when in flood. 
The proposed Bureau would study this problem and 
acquaint the governments concerned with the re- 
sults of its work. 

The representative of China proposed (E/644, 
later revised in E/644/Rev.l) that the organiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Flood Control be sradied by 
the Secretariat, the Seaetariat recommendations to 
be considered at ECAFE’s third session, which in 
turn should submit ECAFE's final recommendations 
to the Council for consideration at the loner’s sev- 
enth sessioa 

Several modifications of the Chinese proposal 
were suggested. *11105, the representative of the 
United States felt that it was perhaps premature to 
take it for granted that a semi-autonomous Bureau 
of Flood Control would have to be organized. Ac- 
cordingly he proposed orally that ECAFE be re- 
quested to submit to the Council detailed proposals 
— not "concerning the organization" of the Bureau 
of Flood Coatiol, although such proposals would 
be in order If ECAFE found that necessary, but 
rather "concerning the appropriate methods of 
dealing with the problems of flood control". 'This 
United States suggestion was accepted by the spon- 
sor of the draft resolutloa 
The representative of the Netherlands felt that 
the Chinese suggestion to ask the Seaetariat to 
submit the results of its studies to the third ECAFE 
session might not give the Seaetariat sufficient 
time; he therefore suggested the omission of this 
time limit, but did not press his point. 

The Chinese resolution also proposed that the 
Council approve the admission of New Zealand. 

The revised Chinese draft resolution was ap- 
proved by a vote of 17 to 0, with 1 abstention, at 
the l67th plenary meeting of the Council on hfatch 
8, 1948. The abstaining CouncE member — the rep- 
resentative of New Zealand — explained that he had 
abstained merely because he considered it improper 
to vote in bis own cause, i.e., for the admission to 
ECAFE membership of his own country. He added 
that he was in complete agreement with the terms 
of the resolution adopted by the Council (105 
(VI) ) , which reads as follows: 

'The Economic tiai Soclil CouncJ, 

"Ildting coniiJereJ the report of the first aoJ secood 
sessions of the Economic Commission for Asia an<t the 
Far East, 

"Approtes the admission of the Gosernmeot of New 
Zealand as a member of the Commission; 


"Takes note of the action taken by the Commission at 
its first and second sessions in furtherance of the purposes 
set forth in its terms of reference; and 

"Requests that preliminary snidy be undertaken by the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with the specialized 
agencies concerned, of the recommendation that a bureau 
of flood control be established for Asia and the Far Bast, 
and that its results be submined to the third sessioa of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East with 
a view as the preparation and submission to the seventh 
session of the Council by the Commission of proposals 
coocerniog the appropriate methods of dealing with the 
problems of flood control." 

(4) Couneil Action on the Report of the Third 
ECAFE Session 

The report (E/839) covering the third ECAFE 
sessioa was considered at nine plenary meetings of 
the Economic and Social Council during the latter’s 
seventh session (plenary meetings 186, 187, 188, 
190, 192, 196, 200, 204, 206, on July 30 and 31 
and August 2, 4, 7, 12, 16, 18 and 19) . 

(a) INDUSTKIAL DEVELOPMENT OF ECAFE REGION 

Ac its second sessioa, ECAFE had established a 
Working Party on Industrial Development in the 
Commission's geographical regioa This group sub- 
mitted a prelimmaiy report (E/CN.11/82) to 
ECAFE’s third session, which authorized the Work- 
ing Patty (E/CN.11/114) to continue its studies 
of the economic and industrial development pf the 
region, to co-opt additional members and to make 
detailed studies of the major aspects of economic 
and industrial development. It was in the first 
instance to study the following subjects: fuel and 
power, transport and transport equipment in rela- 
tion to industry, fenilizers aud agricultural requi- 
sites, basic matetials indudmg ores and metals, 
textEes, and heavy engineering industries. 

'The CouncE discussions at its seventh session 
concerning this subjea matter centred round the 
problems of the development of industry, trade and 
agriculture in under-developed areas and the rela- 
tion of foreign investment and aedits to these 
problems. *1116 question of the relation of the 
economy of Japan to economic development in the 
region with which ECAFE is concerned was also 
raised. 

Two proposals, one by the U.S.S.R. (E/905/- 
Rcv.2) and one by Chile (E/920), and a compre- 
hensive Australian amendment (E/921) to the 
UB.S.R. proposal were before the Council 

The U.S.S.R. proposal (E/905/Rev.2) would, 
inter alia, have the (^uncil take Into consideration 
that the restoration and development of the econ- 
omy of countries of Asia and the Far East should be 
carried out in such a way as to promote conditions 
of stdiEity and wcE-being based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
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peoples and so promote the elimination of colonial 
or semi-colonial dependence. The Council was to 
recommend that: ECAFE should promote the 
development in these countries of their national 
indust^, including various types of heavy industiy, 
through mobilization of natural resources and by 
econotmc assistance from industrially-developed 
countries (such assistance not to be conditional on 
demands for privileges and to be within the frame- 
work of the United Nations) ; promote the develop- 
ment of trade between these countries and with 
countries of other regions, without discrimination- 
promote the development of agriculture by various 
means: inaease the amount of capital and credit 
available from outside sources and make it available 
where most needed; and continue discussions of 
these questions in association with appropriate 
specialized agencies and examine the question of 
est^hshmg appropriate committees within ECAFE 
The Chilean proposal (E/S)20), iTOruKn, would 
have the Council, after noting with satisfaction the 
lesolutions adopted by the Commission providing 
for comidetatton of the way in which it could pro- 
mote the reconstruction and development of indus- 
^ and foreign trade of the countries in Asia and 
the Fat East, express the hope that this smdy would 
leri to an metease of industrial and agticulmral 
production in this area and authorize the Commis- 
sion to set up such bodies as it considered necessary 
for thn purpose. The proposal would have the 

specialized agencies; to submit to the CounciTs 
next session a progress report on its activities in the 
field of industrial development and trade; and to 
submit at an early date a factual analysis of the 
possibilities of economic reconstruction through 
the development of under-industrialized countrL 
regim ‘’rtween countries in the 

nJrJr (E/921), inter aiia 

proposed to delete from the U.S.S.R. proposal- the 

ratoSrand of 

ralonial and semt-colonial depSndence, certain 

part, culp concerning the development of industiy 
and agrioihure, the reference to discriminmforS 
the developnaent of trade and the recommendations 
concerning the establishment of committees, 
hub-amendments to the AusttaUan amendment 

(E/y2t'^nTrh'^r *0 representatives of Prance 
and Chile (E/929^ fr^ew„»- 

Meraba ,he addition of a paragraph artSng 
ECAFE to set up such subsidiary bodies within ihf 


A drafting committee consisting of xepieseoQ. 

Poland and the 

US S.R., established at the 190th meeting to at- 
tempt the production of an agreed draft, recom- 
mended a draft resolution (E/949) based lareelr 
on tije Australian version of the U.S.SR. proposal 
USaSaRa amendments to the drafting committees 
proposal, containing most of those parts of the 
original U.S S.R. draft resolution which had failed 
to obtain a majority in the drafting committee, rae 
rejected at the 204th plenary meeting of the Coun- 
cil on August 18 by separate votes ranging from 7 
to 7, with 4 abstentions, to 13 to 3, with 2 absten- 
tions. The U.SS-R- representative then decked 
thai; although dissatisfied with the proposal, he 
would vote for it since its weaknesses were Jess 
important than the wishes of the countries of Asia 
and the Far East. 

The draft resolution was then adopted unani- 
mously (144(VII)C). It reads as follows: 

'TAtf Eeonom/e and Social Council, 

Having considered the interim report of the thud 
MSJion of the Economic Commission for Asia suid the 
F.r East, and 

Taking into consideration that the restoration and de- 
velopment of the economy of the countries of Asia and 
the Far East should be carried out in such a manner as 
to promote conditions of stability and well-being tihich 
are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among 
oatioas, based on respect for the ptinci^e of equal rlgho 
and self-determination of peoples as sec out in Articles 55 
and 73 of the Charter, 

Notes with satisfaction the decisions of the thud ses- 
sion of the Economic Commission for Asia and the fat 
East on industrial development, trade promotjon and 
agriciilnuej 

Recommends that the Economic Commission fot Asu 
and the Far East continue, in association with the appro 
priate specialized agencies, deliberations on these inanets 
with a view to recommending policies and measures de 
* Sned for the following purposes: 

1. To promote and co-ordinate the developoeot 
of industry in the countries of Asia and the Far East 
l^ed upon their national resources and needs and d^ 
signed to raise standards of living in their ono coua 
tries and regions and, through trade, in the rest of the 
world; 

2. To promote the development of trade bet»^ 

the countries of Asia and the Far East and also he 
ra^n these countries and the countries of other te 
gioos; , 

3. To promote and co-ordinate the dcselopoca' 
of agriculture by means which will bring about greater, 
better, more efficient and diversified production, wiih 
special attention to the particular agrarian conditions 
in these countries; 

“4.^ To increase the total amount of capital, cre“'- 
machinery, technical assistance and other lemurces 
available for the foregoing purposes from within a^ 
outside the region, and to make such capital, aeJiti 
machinery, technical assistance and other resourcti 
available where they are most needed; and 
’’Recommends that the Economic Commission for An* 
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and the Far East consider and keep under review lhe 
question of the establishment within the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far Ease, and the terms of ref* 
erence, of appropriate bodies, including committees, that 
could promote the successful accomplishment of its 
tasks.” 

(b) FLOOD CONTKOL 

B 7 resolution 105 (VI) the Economic and Social 
Council had, at its sixth session, suggested that 
studies be undertaken by the Secretariat and sub- 
mitted to ECAFE at the latter's third session re^td- 
ing the problem of flood control of Asia’s great 
rivers (see above). Such studies were undenaken, 
and ECAFE, at its third session, recommended the 
establishment of a Bureau of Flood Control 
(•Ey83S>. Annex C, p. 

ECAFE's recommendation was incorporated ifl a 
draft resolution proposed’ by the representative of 
China (E/893 and Add.1). The draft resolution 
provided for the establishment of a Bureau of Flood 
Control *10 be composed of not more than five 
experts with high technical qualifications. The ex- 
perts would be appointed by the Seaetary-Gcneral 
of the United Nations out of a panel of names 
submitted by Member Governments, except that 
one expert would be appointed by the Director- 
General of the Food and Agricuinrre Organization 
on the latter's own initiative. The Bureau's Chair- 
man would be appointed from among its expert 
members by the Secrecary-GcneraL The Bureau 
would be started in the first place with a minimum 
of three experts and would be responsible, to 
ECAFE The Chinese proposal further recom- 
mended that a progress repon on plans of activities 
and of organization of the Bureau be submitted by 
ECAFE to the eighth session of the CounclL 

The Canadian representative also introduced a 
proposal (E/897 and Rev.l) on the same topic 
He proposed that the Council instruct the Secretary- 
General: to promote studies and disseminate in- 
formation to interested Member Governments m 
regard to flood control in the territories within the 
geographical scope of ECAFE; to appoint to the 
Secretariat staff adequate to perform these func- 
tions; to consult with FAO on flood control matters 
recognized as within FAO’s particular competence, 
as well as with other specialized agencies; to arrange 
for the provision of expert advice and assistance, in 
the field of flood control, to Member Governments 
on request in conformity with the principles laid 
down in the General Assembly's resolution 52 (1)®® 
and in the Council’s own resolution 51(IV).*'f Such 
assistance was to include, mter alia, advice and 
assistance in the establishment or improvement of 
national organizations to deal with flood control; 


awisranca in the form of Special experts or teams 
of experts to advise national organizations in the 
solution of specific problems; and elaboration of 
plans CO promote the training of specialists in mat- 
ters of flood control by the utilization, where prac- 
ticable, of existing national laboratories and 
services. 

The discussion of the problem in the Council 
showed that members were unanimous in recogniz- 
ing the importance of controlling the flooding of 
Asia’s great rivets. There was, however, a diverg- 
ency of views as to the best method of accomplish- 
ing this objective. Several representatives fully 
supported the Chinese proposal, i.e., favored the 
prompt establishment of a Bureau of Flood Control, 
staffed with three or more experts, as the best and 
surest means of coping with the flood control prob- 
lem. They argued that this decision of principle 
ought to be taken at once, leaving to the near 
future the admittedly important problem of the 
precise orgaoizacion of such a Bureau, which, be- 
cause of the intimate relationship between Asia's 
great rivers and the agticulrure and industry of the 
region, would play a vital role in Asian economics. 

Supporters of the Canadian proposal, on the 
other hand, were not convinced that the need for 
the establishment of a separate Bureau of Flood 
Control had been conclusively demonstrated. They 
feared that the creation of such a body, which might 
easily acquire a semi-autonomous stams, might yet 
prove CO be an undesirable precedent and a de- 
parture from the global approach of the United 
Nations. Until the need for a Bureau had been 
demonstrated, they declared, the United Nations 
could and should do something about the flood 
problem by initiating Secretariat studies and by 
making the necessary expert advice available to 
Member Governments. 

A drafting committee, composed of representa- 
tives of Canada, China, France, New Zealand, 
U.S.S.R., United States and Venezuela, to which the 
two proposals and a Canadian amendment (E/936) 
to the Chinese proposal were submitted at the 
192nd meeciog of the Council, failed to reconcile 
the two points of view and submitted two alter- 
native drafts (E/790). A New Zealand amend- 
ment ( E/992 ) designed to narrow the gap between 
the two alceinatives was rejected at the 206th 
meeting on August 19, 1948, by the Council, which 
then adopted by 12 voces to 4, with 2 abstentions, 
Alternative B proposed by the Committee, which 
was similar to the original Chinese proposal The 

“S« Yearbook oj ihe Uniied itaitom, 1946—47, p. 

183. 

"HiJ., p. 540. 
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resolution <144(VII)D) adopted by the Council, 
reads as follows: 

"The Economic and Social Council, 

"Having noted the resolution of the third session of 
the Economic Commission lor Asia and the Ear East 
regarding the establishment of a Bureau of Flood Control 
for Asia and the Far East based upon a prelinunary 
study undertaken by the Executive Secretary of the Eco 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East in con- 
sultation with the Food and Agriculture Organiaation, 
and 

"Recognizing the great importance and urgency of die 
problems of flood control which affect the livelihood 
and welfare of millions of human beings in the valleys 
of great rivers in Asia and the Far East who are subject 
to the danger of floods and consequent famines, 

"Approves the Commission's purpose of dealing 
promptly with problems of flood control in the territories 
within the geographic scope of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Fat East; 

"Requests that a Bureau of Flood Control for Asia and 
the Far East be formed by the Secretary-General as an 
effective technical unit responsible to the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East for the performance 
of the technical tasks envisaged by the Commission, con- 
taining from three to five flood control experu of high 
qualifications, and utiluing the services of expecieoced 
expert consultants, and 

"Recommends Aat the Economic Conuaission foe Asia 
and the Fat East include in its tepoit to the eighth ses- 
sion of the Council the results of its fuller consideration 
of its plans and activities for dealing with problems of 
flood conuol ui its geographic acea as well as recom- 
mendations on organizational problems connected with 
the formation of the Bureau.” 

(c) MEMBERSHtP 

The third ECAFE sessioa was the first ia which 
New Zealand, whose membership in ECAFE had 
been approved at the Council's sixth session, and 
the Union of Burma, which had become an inde- 
pendent country and a Member of the United 
Nations, panicipated as full Commission members. 
Furihermore, lepresentatives of Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Hong Kong, Laos, Malaya and British Borneo 
participated as Associate Members. ECAFE also 
recommended that its geographical scope be 
amended by the Council to include Nepal, since 
the latter had requested the right to be represented 
by an observer at ECAFE sessions. The recom- 
mendation, embodied in a Chinese proposal 
(E/890), was approved by the Council at its 188th 
meeting on August 2, 1948, without objection. 

The same resolution (144(VII)A) also placed 
the Council on record as approving certain minor 
changes in ECAFE’s rules of procedure (E/839, 
p.8) and ECAFE's recommendation that its tem- 
porary headquarters remain in Shanghai "until such 
time as the site of the Office of the United Nations 
in Asia and the Fat East shall be determined”. 

The question of associate membership for Indo- 


nesia and/of the Indonesian Republic had b«a left 
in abeyance at the third ECAFE session, it bmg 
* decided to take a decision in this respect at the 
fourth session of the Commission, to be held ia 
Australia toward the end of 1948. 

Five Council members offered draft resolutions 
or amendments concerning the relation betreea 
ECAFE on the one hand and the Republic of Indo- 
nesia and Viet-Nam on the other. The tepreseota- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. proposed (E/907 andCotrl) 
that the Council recommend that the Indonesian 
Republic and the Republic of Viet-Nam should be 
accorded associate membership in the Comtnissioa 
The representative of New Zealand suggested 
(E/931) that the Council submit to the Secuiity 
Council all of its own as 'well as of ECAFE’s jecoids 
concerning possible Indonesian membership in the 
Commission and seek the Security Council’s assist- 
ance, since the Jatter was seized of the Indoaesm 
question, and that the Secretary-General be re- 
quested to submit to the next (i.e., fourth) seuioa 
of ECAFE a full statement on the consumtionsl 
and de facto situation in Indonesia. The lepstsenir* 
tive of the Netherlands proposed (E/937) 
amendment to the New Zeal^ draft rcsolutloUi 
deleting therefrom the request for Security Counw 
assistance (but not deleting the transmission to the 
Security Council of the records on the Indpnesiifl 
application) and the request to the Secretary-GeH' 
eral that he submit to ECAFE's fourth sessioa s 
statement on the de facto situation in 
The representative of Australia proposed 
that the Eoonomic ami Social Council go on 
as considering that ECAFE already had authori7 
deal with applications for membership from aca 
within its geographical scope and that no 
was required on the matter at that session o 
CounciL The representative of the Bjelotusn^^ 
S.S.R, suggested (E/967) that the operative F 
of the U.S.SR. proposal (recommending 
ECAFE admit the Indonesian Republic an ' 
Republic of Viet-Nam as associate memben) 
incorporated into the Australian suggestion. 

At its 200th meeting, on August 16, 19 ■ 
Council after rejecting the U.S S R. draft teso m 
(E/SK)7) (by a vote of 9 to 4, with 5 
on the recommendation bearing on 
Indonesia, and by a vote of 11 to 3, 
tions, on the recommendation /g 57 ) 

Nam), adopted the Australian 
by a vote of 12 to 3 with 4 abstentions. 

Z^and proposal had been previously wi 
at the I96ih meeting in favor of 
draft resolution.) The resolution (144( 
adopted by the Council reads as follows: 
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"The Economic and Social Council, 

"Considering that the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East already has authority to deal with ap- 
plications for membership from areas within its geo 
graphical scope, 

"Decides that no action is requited at this session con- 
cerning members and associate members of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East.” 

(d) ASIAN ECONOnr AND JAPAN 

At its third session, ECAFE had adopted a reso- 
lution (E/839, p39) on the conctibution oT the 
Japanese economy to the reconstruction and devel- 
opment of the ECAFE region. Several members of 
the Economic and Social Council warned of the 
danger that ECAFE might be encroaching upon the 
domain of the Far Eastern Commission, a body not 
conneaed with the United Nations. The repre- 
sentative of New Zealand proposed a draft resolu- 
tion (E/900) in which the Council would have 
affirmed that "pending the signing of a Peace 
Treaty with Japan, questions of industrial levels 
and the*trade of Japan are entirely within the com- 
petence of the Far Eastern Commission". An 
amendment (E/909) submitted by the representa- 
tive of the U.S.SR. would have gone further, by 
plaang the Council on record as considering that 
the ECAFE resolution in question "comes outside 
the competency of the ECAFE and hence cannot be 
confirmed by the Council". There was general 
agreement that the competency of the Fat Eastern 
rA mmis sinn must not be placed in jeopardy. The 
representative of the United Kingdom suggested 
that now that the point raised In the New Zealand 
draft resolution had been discussed and noted in 
the Council’s records, perhaps the representative of 
New Zealand would agree that no further aaion 
was necessary. At the 188th meeting on August 2, 
the representative of New Zealand said he had sub- 
mitted his proposal because be had not been quite 
sure as to what ECAFE had had in mind when it 
passed the resolution concerning Japan’s economy, 
and he had thought his proposal could be useful as 
a guide to ECAFE. But since the point had been 
made clear in the debate, he said he was willing to 
withdraw his proposal 

(e) INLAND TRANSPOHT 

One further decision taken by the Economic and 
Social Council at its seventh session had a bearing 
on ECAFE, although, unlike the other decision 
referred to above, it did not arise out of ECAFE’s 
third session report. The Council, on August 28, 
endorsed (resolution 147(VII)C) a recommenda- 
tion of the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission to the effect that ECAFE be recommended 
to convene an early meeting of inland transport 


experts of the countries represented on the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East to 
examinet 

"1. The problems with respect to rehabilitation and 
co-ordinated development of inland transport facilities 
and services in Asia and the Far Easr, 

"2. The means which are best suited to promote the 
soludon oi these problems, either by setting up cegion^ 
machinery or otherwise (it being understood that any 
such mi^hinery would be part of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East).” 

c . Economic Commission fob Latin 
America 

At the fifrh session of the Economic and Social 
Council, the representative of Chile submitted a 
proposal (E/468) to establish an Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. The matter was dis- 
cussed by the Council at its 103rd, 104th, 105th, 
llOch and lllih meetings on August 1, 4, 5 and 
11. In support of his proposal, the Chilean repre- 
sentative called attention to the need of Latin 
America for economic development in order to 
improve living standards and attain general eco- 
nomic stability. He stated that because of special 
circumstances, partly the result of the war, the 
majority of Latin American countries had been con- 
fronted with economic maladjustment that retarded 
their prograss toward higher living standards. This 
situation, in turn, refiected unfavorably on the 
region’s economic relations with the rest of the 
world and hence was an adverse factor m world- 
wide efforts to recover from the economic disloca- 
tion caused by the war. 

*1116 representative of Chile further declared that 
the general economic under-development of the 
Latin American countries and the resultant low 
standard of living for the majority of the population 
seriously undermined their vitality and prevented 
this wealthy and’promising region from making as 
great a contribution as it might be expected to 
provide towards the welfare of ocher parts of the 
world. He felt that if the problems of Latin 
America were to be resolved as an integral part of 
world problems. United Nations action and co- 
ordirucion would be required. 

All the Latin American countries expressed sup- 
port of the Chilean proposal. 

The representatives of Lebanon, India, China 
and Norway expressed sympathy for the proposal 

In addition to the arguments advanced by the 
representative of Chile for the establishment of an 
Economic Commission for Latin America, the fol- 
lowing also were cited; ( 1 ) The representative of 
Oiba pointed out that Latin America had never 
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had a co*ordinared development plan and that the 
proposed Commission could create such a plan in 
concert with world requirements. (2) The repre- 
sentative of Venezuela declared that the proposed 
Economic Commission would be able to co-operat^ 
within the framework of the United Nations, with 
the other regional commissions alreadp set up in 
the task of the revival and normalization of inter- 
national trade. 

The representatives of the United States and 
Canada thought that the question should be con- 
sidered first by the Ninth International Coofeteoce 
of American States. They felt that the results of the 
Conference should be awaited before any decisive 
action was taken by the Council on the Chilean 
proposal. They also voiced fear of the possibility of 
a duplication of effort between the proposed Eco- 
nomic Commission and the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the Pan American 
Union. 

The representatives of Canada and New Zealand 
expressed some concern lest a regional approach to 
economic problems should be substituted for a 
world-wide functional approach. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. expressed 
sympathy with the desire of the Chilean represema- 
txve to raise the standard of living of the Latin 
American nations, but said that the proposal for 
the escablishmenc of an economic commission for 
Latin America was not dicraced by necessity. He 
stared that the economic situation in Europe and 
the Far East was not analagous to that of Latin 
America and the creation of a Latin American com- 
mission would complicate the structure of the 
Council. He argued that the funaion of the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission was to study 
under-developed countries throughout Uie world. 
For those reasons, he declared, his Government 
could not support the Chilean prgposal. 

( 1 > Creation of an ad hoc Committee 

At. its 110th and Hlth plenary meetings on 
August 11, 1947, the Council adopted without 
objection resolution 70 (V) establishing an dci 6oc 
Committee, consisting of Chile, China, Cuba, 
France, Lebanon, Peru, United Kingdom, United 
States and Venezuela, to consider the factors bear- 
ing upon the establishment of an Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America within the framework 
of the United Nations. 

The ad hoc Committee was requested to present 
to the Council a report with recommendations con- 
cerning the creation of such a commission. It was 
authorized to consult with interested agencies both 
within and without the United Nations. The Com- 


mittee was also instructed to ascertain thevinsd 
the Ninth International Cotifetetice of Amencja 
States. The Secretary-General was requested to 
initiate studies defining and analyzing the economic 
problems of Latin American countries nhich 
threatened the stability and development of their 
economies. 

The General Assembly on Oaober 31, 1947, 
adopted resolution 120 (II) in which It took note 
with satisfaction of the decision of the Economic 
and Social touncil to establish the ad hot Com- 
mtctee.^* 

( 2 ) Report of the ad hoc Commiitet 

The ad hoc Committee met for the first tiiae on 
October 9i 1947, at Lake Success, New York. It first 
considered the formal factors bearing upon the 
establishment of the proposed Comtnissioa Tie 
Committee then considered the major causes of 
economic maladjustment in Latin America, in the 
light of a document prepared by the four latia 
American countries represented oo the Committee 
and riie smdies prepared by the Seaetaiiat of tht 
United Nations. As the Ninth loteinatiooal Coo- 
fetence of American States was postponed ffoo 
January 17 to March 30> 1948, the ad hoc Comimt- 
tee sought the opinion of the Pan American Uaioa 
on the establishment of the proposed CommisKon. 

Tlie Director-General of the Pan AmerlM 
Union on January 20, 1948, transmitted to 
Chairman of the ad hoe Committee the te« of » 
resolntioQ which had been adopted by the IntK- 
American Economic and Social Council on Jani^ 
15, concerning the proposed Commission. TnJ 
resolution, inter alia, declared that the Inter-Aoen- 
can Economic and Social Council resolved to 
port the imm^iate establishment of the propojw 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 

In Its report (E/630) to the Economic 
Social Council, the ad hoc Committee anani®oiis y 
recommended the establishment forthwith o an 
Economic Commission for Latin America It 
concluded that special safeguards would be reces^ 
saiy in order to ensure the proper co-ordination o 
efforts between organs of the Inter-American p 
tem and the proposed Commission. 

(3) Consideration by the Council of the ^ 

the ad hoc Committee 

The report of the ad hoc Committee was cm 
sidered by the Economic and Social Couned osi 
its sixth session at its 132 nd, 133cd, 153r 
I64th meetings on February 9 and 25 and M ’ 
and at the ninth and tenth meetings of tbe 
nomic Committee on February 10 and 12. 

"See p. 100. 
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Unqualified support for the establishment of the 
proposed Commission came from s^eral repre- 
sentatives. Certain objeaions to the establishment 
of the proposed Commission, however, were also 
made. Among the objections were the following: 

(1) The establishment of the proposed Commis- 
sion constituted a departure from the action taken 
by the Council in establishing commissions for 
Europe and for Asia and the Far East, as the pro- 
posed Commission for Latin Amerita was for re- 
gional economic development as distin^ished from 
reconstruction. This view was expressed by Canada. 

(2) Duplication with the work of other regional 
organizations might result. This view was expressed 
by the United ^ngdom and New 2^aland. (3) 
The proposed Commission should not become an 
organ covering up foreign economic penetration. 
This view was expressed by the U.S.S.R. 

In answer to the first objection, it was pointed 
cut that the economy of Latin America had been 
severely dislocated by the wax; it was, therefore, 
only just that it should lecrive assistance. The re- 
ports of the Economic Commissions for Europe and 
for Asia and the Far East supported the contention 
that no line could be drawn between reconstruction 
and development. It was argued that tecooscruction 
of the European economy, for example, did not 
mean a return to the conditions of 1939, nor was 
reconstruction in the Far East intended to reproduce 
the conditions of the prewar period. It was hmhet 
pointed out that urgent short-term problems were 
best dealt with by the regional approach, and that 
this could be done without enaoaching upon the 
domain of the functional commissions, which oper- 
ated on a world-wide basis. 

In answer to the second objection, it was stated 
that the problem of duplication with the work of 
the Pan American Union had received careful con- 
sideration by the aj hoc Committee, which, took 
appropriate measures, after consultation with the 
Pan American Union. The latter’s field of aaivity 
would not be infringed upon, and co-opetatlon of 
the proposed Commission with the appropriate 
organ of the Pan American Union was assured. 
Thus every effort had been made to prevent over- 
lapping of funaions. 

In reply to the third objection, the representative 
of Chile declared that foreign investment was still 
necessary in the postwar period, but it would have 
to conform to the domestic legislation of the Larin 
American countries. 

The representative of Brazil doubted whether 
dependence on their own resources alone would 
have resulted in fuller political development in 
Latin American countries, as the U.SS.R. repre- 


sentative had suggested. Development through for- 
eign capital was a natural and historic trend, of 
which the United States was an example, he main- 
tained. 

Representatives of the United States and the 
United Kingdom replied • to particular Soviet 
charges of economic penetration. 

A U.S.S.R. verbal proposal that Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories should be allowed to submit ap- 
plications for associate membership to the Council 
direaly instead of through the Member country 
responsible for their international relations, was 
rejected la the Economic Committee at its ninth 
meeting on February 12 by 13 votes to 3, with 2 
abstentions. 

A further Soviet proposal that the U.S S.R. should 
be a member of the Commission was rejected in 
the Economic Committee by 12 votes to 3, with 2 
abstentions, and in the Council by 13 votes to 2, 
with 2 abstentions. It was rejected on the grounds 
that direct panicipatioo by the U.S.S.R- in the work 
of the proposed Commission, if accepted, would 
modify substantially the very conception of regional 
commissions. It was pointed out the criterion 
adopted in order to decide the composition of such 
conunissioos had been that membership should be 
open only to those countries which had interests or 
direa political or economic responsibilities in the 
various regions in which it was proposed to estab- 
lish regional commissions. 

(4) Establishment of the Commission 
At its 153rd meeting on February 25, the Coun- 
cil, by 13 votes ro 0, with 4 abstentions, adopted 
resolution 106 (VI) (the final wording of para- 
graph 7 of the resolution being decided at the 
I64th meeting on March 5), defining the terms of 
reference of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America. 

(a) DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 
The Council m its resolution assigned the Com- 
mission the following duties; 

"I. The Economic Commission for Laim America, 
accins wtdiin the framework of the policies of the United 
Nations and subiect to the general supervision of the 
Council, shall, provided that the Commission takes no 
action in respect to any country without the agteement of 
the Government of that country; 

"(a) Imtiate and patcicipate in measutes fot facili- 
tating concerted action for dealing with urgent eco- 
nomic problems arising out of the war and for raising 
the level of economic acuvity in Latin America and 
for maintaining and strengthening the economic rela- 
tions of the Latin-American countries both among 
diemsdses and with other countries of the world; 

"(b) Make or sponsor such investigations and stud- 
ies of economic and technological problems and de- 
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velopments within territories of Latin America as the 
Coniniissioii deems appropriate; 

(c) UodertaLe or sponsor the collection, evaluatioa 
and disserainacion of such economic, technological and 
statistical information as the Commission deems appro- 
priate. 

. Commission shall direct its activity espe- 

cially towards the study and seeking of solutions of prob- 
lems arising in Latin America from world economic mal- 
adjustment and towards other problems connected with 
the world economy, with a view to the co-operation of 
the Lacin-American Countries in the common effort to 
achieve world-wide recovery and economic stability. . . 

The Commission was empowered to make rec- 
• ommenditions on any matter within its competence 
directly to the governments of members or asso- 
ciate members concerned, governments admitted in 
a consultative capacity and the specialized agencies 
concerned. It was to submit for the Councils prior 
consideration any of its proposals for aaivilies that 
would have important effects on the economy of 
the world as a whole. 


SSSn or thb 

The Council adopted the following provisions 
coocctmng the membership and geographical scope 
ot the Commission: 

,r. Kt^ cf ■!" Commuiioo shall be open 
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organs of the Inter-American System, the Cnad 
decided as follows: 

y. The Commission shall invite any Memb«afd« 
United Nations not a member of the Coamlsuoa to k; 
tiapate in a consultative capacity in Its comidenooa'ff 
any matter of parucular concern to that aoaiceaier 
following the praaices of the Economic and Smd 
Council. 

7. (a) The Commission shall invite represenawo 
of specialized agencies to attend its meetings and to cu 
ticipaie, without vote, in its deliberations with tesprao 
Items on its agenda relating to matters within the sceje 
of their activities; and may invite observen frain lui 
other inter-govetnmental organizations as it may .-rintiW 
desirable in accordance with the pracuces of the rtst-nml 

(b) The Commission shall make arrangements for 
consultation with non-governmental organizations ihlJi 
have been granted consultative status by the Council, in 
accordance with the principles approved by the Couixil 
for this purpose. 

8- The Commission shall take measures to ensc-v 
that the necessary liaison shall be maintained with othet 
organs of the United Nations and with the specialceJ 
agencies, with special attention to the avoidance of the 
duplication of efforts. 

9. The Commission shall co-operate with and 
the necessary measures to co-ordinate its acunuB wiih 
the appropriate organs of the Inter-American Systea laJ 
as may be necessary with the Caribbean Coin^ioa is 
order to avoid any unnecessary duplication of effort he 
TOeen those organs and itself; to this cod the CaainiBwa 
is empowered to and shall seek to make working arTa^l^^ 
menu with the appropriate organs of the Inter Amerku 
System regarding the joint or independent study ce o 
ecution of economic problems within iu eomfct^ and 
the fullest exchange of information necessary for the » 
ordination of efforu in the economic field. The Cwsb* 
Sion shall invite the Pan American Union to nookr# * 
representative to attend meetings of the Comraiuioo la i 
consultative capacity. . . 

(d) ORGANIZATIONAL ALATTERS 
Hie Commission was empowered, after 
sion with any specialized agency concerned and 
with the Council’s approval, to establish such sub- 
siding bodies as it deemed appropriate; it»uw 
submit a regular annual report to the Council aM 
interim reports at eadi regular session of ^ 
Council. 

The Council decided that the Commissions fc^' 
quarters were to be at Santiago de Chile aod ^ 
its first session should be held there during ttoW: 
half of 1948. The Commission was to 
each session on its next meeting place, ^ 
regard to the principle that the countries of U' 
America be clioscn in rotation. . 

Not later than 1951 the Council was w 
special review of the work of the Cbfninissi'^^.*^,^ 
a view to determining whether the Cbmraiss- 
should be terminated or continued, and if 
what modification, if any, should be mauC lO ‘ 
tenns of reference. 
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(5) First Session of the Com/nissioa 

The Economic Commission for Latin America 
held its first session in Santiago de Chile from June 
7 to 25, 1948. Representatives from the twenty 
Latin American countries and from France, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United 
States were present. Also in attendance were repre- 
sentatives and observers from the International 
Labour Organisation, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations; the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation; the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion; the World Health Organization; the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; the International Refugee 
Organization (Preparatory Commission); the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council; and the 
Inter-American Council of Commerce and Pro- 
duction. 

(a) Economic Survey of Laiin America , — ^The 
Commission adopted a number of resolutions at its 
first session (E/840). The first of these assigned to 
the Executive Secretary of the Commission the task 
of undertaking, between the first and second ses- 
sions of the Commission, an economic survey of 
Latin America, having in mind its needs and 
greater development and the strengthening of its 
economic relations to the rest of the world. In mak- 
ing the survey the Executive Secretary was in- 
structed to: 

"(a) Make a study of the curtem ecoaomie sinutioo 
in Latin Amend specially dealing with agnculniral ac- 
tivities, including pastoral, forest and fishery production 
of both foodstuffs and raw materials; with iodusuial and 
mineral production; with power resources, equipment; 
w;rh durributioa and usMpaitUion and with factors 
affecting the conunercial and financial activities of each 
country, 

"(b) Analyze trade relations wiiltin Latin America 
and between Latin America and the rest of the world, 

"(c) Study and present the main chaiacicristlcs and 
problems of the economic structure of Latin American 
countries.” 

The sur%-ey was to be undertaken in collabora- 
tion with the specialized agencies and was to utilize 
relevant studies by those American non-govern- 
mcntal organizations whidi have been accorded 
consultative status by the Economic and Social 
Council Furthermore, the resolution invited the 
Latin American governments to provide the Execu- 
tive Secretary with studies of their economies and 
to communicate to him their plans and proposals 
for the further economic development and com- 
mercial progress of their countries. 

(b) Co-ordtuaiiors with the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. — Another resolution 
dealt with the question of overlapping and of un- 
necessary duplication between the wotk of the Eco- 


nomic Commission for Latin America and the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council In 
order to avoid duplication of work, it was agreed 
that the Commission should direct its activities 
especially toward the study and the seeking of solu- 
tions of problems arising in Latin America from 
world economic maladjustment and towards other 
problems connected with the world economy, with 
a view to the co-operation of the Latin American 
countries in the common effort to achieve world- 
wide recovery and economic stability. Furthermore, 
a program of wotk which included all the subjects 
of the resolutions was drafted by the Economic 
Commission. 

In connection with the question of co-ordination 
and with the .economic survey, the Commission 
passed a specisd tesolutton on statistics, asking the 
Executive Secretary to collaborate with the Sec- 
retariat of the Inrer-American Economic and Social 
Council in making up a questionnaire for the use 
of all the governments concerned. The resulting 
data, based on the statistical standards of the Statis- 
tical Commission and Statistical Ofiice of the 
United Nations, would serve both for the proposed 
economic conference of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States in 1949 ^Qd for the economic survey. 

(c) Expansion of Food Produelion. — ^With re- 
gard CO the problem of food production, the Com- 
mission approved a resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to consult 
with the Director-General of FAO with a view to 
appointing a Joint Working Party of the Secre- 
tariat of the Commission and that of FAO. The 
Joint Working Party, given the task of studying 
co-ordinated action to increase the food production 
of Latin America, was to present its findings at the 
next session of the Commission, when the adoption 
of further measures would be considered. 

(d) Bottlenecks in Foreign Trade, — -The ques- 
tion of the possibility of establishing a system of 
multilateral oiropensation of payments was taken 
up. The Commission agreed to request the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to make a study of the 
practicability and desirability of establishing at the 
earliest possible opportunity, as a transitional meas- 
ure, machinery for the multilacetal compensation 
of international payments among the countries of 
Latin America as well as between them and the rest 
of the world. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the Execu- 
tive Secretory to study the movements of import 
and export prices, the determining factors of such 
movements and their effects on the balance of pay- 
ments. Tliis study, to be made either In the form 
of a special inquiry or a part of the economic sur- 
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vey, was to be made in collaboration with the 
International Monetary Fund and other specialized 
agencies. 

The Executive Secretary was also asked, in other 
resolutions, to obtains information that would lead 
to the adoption of measures adequate to ensure the 
export and marketing of products, including food- 
stuffs, which comprise the main economic resources 
of the various Latin American countries; appro- 
priate data on the fixing of official prices for agri- 
cultural products and crop insurance; Information 
on existing free ports and zones in the American 
republics, the facilities they offer, and their present 
and potential significance for promoting inter- 
American commerce and commerce between Latin 
America and the rest of the world. 

(e) Industrial Development. — The Executive 
Secretary was instructed by the Commission to give 
attennon m the problem of the inadequate supply 
of industrial equipment in Latin America. Also in 
relation to this matter, the Commission adopted a 
jesolution appealing through the Inter-American 
Productioa to national 
chambtrs of commoKe, ptodocots' associations and 
other non-governmental organiaations of America 
to atd in le-cstabiishing noimal credit facilities 
as soon as possibio. The object was to replenish 
mi^um stocks and equipment necessary for the 
commercial rehabilitation of Latin AmeS. 

nor, '"“'■oquate trans- 

fca ‘ ''''““Shout Latin Amer- 

ca hinder economic development in the lenion. 
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needs for technical and administrative persomd 
and their present^ availabUity, including facilities 
for technical training. This information was to be 
given to the member countries, together with in- 
formation on any feasible arrangements for cte 
exchange of staffs among them. Also, lists uete 
to be prepared containing the names of orgaaia 
tions— private, national and international-which 
might be able to render necessary technical assist- 
ance. In this task the Executive Secretary was to 
co-operate with the specialized agencies and with 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council 

(g) I«//drioH, — -The Executive Seaetary was 
asked to include in the economic survey a study of 
all factors generating inflationary pressures. 

(h) Public Health,— The Commission, accept- 
ing the offer made by the World Health Organin- 
tion and the Pan American Sanitary Organization 
to co-operate with the Commission in dealing with 
the problems of public health and social welfare, 
invited the two Organizations to submit a concrete 
program of co-operation in this field before the 
next session of the Commission. 

(i) Latin America and World Recovery, —K 
further resolution adopted by the Commission in- 
structed the Executive Secretary to make a study 
analyzing the relationship between the economic 
rehabilitation of non-American countries and the 
development of economic and commercial actirities 
in Latin America, as well as the effeas of this tela- 
ciOQship. This directive was complementary to that 
covering the economic survey. 

( 6 ) Consideration by the Council of the 
Commission’s First Report 
The report (E/840) of the Economic Commis 
sion for Latin America (ECLA) was considered by 
the Economic and Social Council during the larters 
seventh session, at the 208th, 209th and 2nth 
plenary meetings on August 20, 21 and 23, 19^^ 
During the debate, the Council members dis- 
cussed various technical points related to the wOf» 
of the Economic Commission for Latin Americ^ 
especially the question of the way ECLA shoul 
carry out its task of promoting economic develop- 
ment in Latin America. 

The representative of the USSR, declared that 
foreign capital investments — particularly by * 
United States — characterized that economy 
prevented not only its advance from its 
serai-coIonial status, and its industrialization, but 
iJso tended to undermine the political indepen 
ence of the area. He felt that Latin American 
countries should concentrate on the developmeo 
of their domestic markets and seek to diverstff 
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theif economic structure, characterized in many 
cases by reliance upon only a very few produas or 
even one product, with the result that a ductuation 
in the world market price of the few commodities 
concerned could affea drastically, for better or 
worse, the entire economy of a given Latin Ameri- 
can country. While foreign capital investments 
were necessary during the transitional phase, such 
investments should not be blindly encouraged; 
rather they should be regulated so as to minimize 
or prevent their undesirable effects. 

While conceding the dangers of foreign capital 
investments, the representatives of Latin American 
members of the Council felt that the U.SSJL, rep- 
resentative had not paid sufficient attention in his 
criticisms to the constructive aspects of the ques- 
tion; whatever might have been the practices in 
the past, it was, they said, a fact that recent and 
current foreign capital investments were helping to 
bring about the desired industrial development of 
Latin American countries and to diversify their 
economies. Then, too, better control bad been insti- 
tuted, eg., by forming mixed companies of national 
and foreign capital, and so affording greater protec- 
tion to national interests. On the ocher hand, they 
declared, it was only fair and equitable to permit 
foreign investors to take out at least pare of the 
profits resulting from their investments. Further- 
more, it was undeniable that the investment of for- 
eign capital created domestic capital which In turn 
could be used to further the development of indus- 
trialization. Similar views were expressed during 
the debate by the representatives of the United 
Kingdom and the United States, who reicerated the 
desire and belief of their own Governmencs that 
the industrialization of Latin America would be 
beneficial to world economy as such. 

A further point on whi^ there was a difference 
of opinion in the Giuncil was the role of immigra- 
tion in Latin American economy. The U.S.S.IL rep- 
resentative criticized ECLA’s policy in promoting 
immigration from Europe, which, he stated, needed 
all Its available manpower for its own needs. Latin 
American representatives pointed our, on the ocher 
hand, that the immigration policy of Latin ^neiica, 
in addition to aiding the New World's economic 
dev clopmcnt, met the needs of many displaced per- 
sons and refugees. 

The Council approved two resolutions df-aj lp g 
with the work of the Economic Commission for 
Latin Americx One of these was resolution 147 
(VII) D, passed by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in conncaion with its consideration of the report 
of the second session of the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission, in which the Transport 
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an/ Communications Commission was requested 
"to make a further study of problems of maritime 
shipping,, including freight rates, affeaing Latin 
America, in order to facilitate consideration of these 
matters as soon as possible by the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America".®® 

The other resolution (145 (VII)), which in its 
original form was submitted jointly (E/978) by 
the representatives of Brazil, Chile, Peru and Ven- 
ezuela, was approved at the 211th meeting of the 
Economic and Social Council on August 23, 1948, 
by a vote of 15 to 2, with 1 abstention, and reads 
as follows: 

"The Eeonomic and Social Council, 

"Haring considered the teport of the first session of the 
Economic Gsmmission for Latin America, 

"Takes note with satisfaction of the decision taken by 
the Commission at its first session in furtherance of the 
purpose set forth in its terms of reference; 

"Expresses its satisfaction with the arrangements made 
for the co-ordination of the Commission's nork with the 
Inter-Amencan Economic and Social (Council; 

"Approtes the use of Spanish as a third working- 
language of the Commission and the produaion in Por- 
tuguese of the final text of the Commission's report and 
its resolutions.” 


d. Proposed Economic Commission for the 
Middle East 

The General Assembly, by its resolution 120- 
(II)*® of Oaober 31, 1947, took note of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council's decision to establish an 
ad hoc Committee to study the factors bearing on 
the establishment of an Economic Commission for 
Latin America and of the favorable reception given 
to this proposal by the Second Committee; it in- 
vited the Council "to study the faaors bearing upon 
the establishment of an Economic Commission for 
the Middle East". 

The Council during its sixth session considered 
this question at its 135th, 136th and 167th rnect- 
ings on February 10 and 11 and March 8, and at the 
twelfth and thirteenth meetings of the Economic 
Committee on February 21 and 24. 

The representative of Lebanon urged the estab- 
lishment of an Economic Cammisslon for the Mid- 
dle Ease for the benefit of the area and of other 
important regions and in the micrescs of the United 
Nations. The Middle East area, he held, provided 
the criteria requisite for the aeaiion of a regional 
economic commission He pointed out that regional 
commissions were established primarily to deal 
with urgent economic problems of reconstruction 
and development, for areas which were intrinsically 

•See p. jsi. 

•Seep. 100. 
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economically importanr. The proposed Tconomic 
Commission for the Middle East, he explained, 
would be complementary to the funaional com* 
missions of the Council, would co-operate with the 
specialized agencies, and would stimulate govern- 
ments within the area to concerted actioa He 
further pointed out that the countries in the Middle 
East could not provide internally the capital needed 
to develop investment goods, aU their energies be- 
ing spent on the production of consumption goods 
and yet to increase production of consumption 
goods they needed to increase production of invest- 
ment goods. The area needed outside assistance in 
the form of finance, technology and expert advice. 

Urgent measures should be.taken for agricultural 
development, irrigation, drainage, land reclamation 
and soil conservation, and a program of industrial- 
ization was needed to raise the standard of living. 
A regional economic commission, he declared, could 

Jt"' j Offian of the 

United Nations could perform as well. 

The representative of Chile, supporting the estab- 
Commission for the 
Middle East, suggested that an ud hoc Committee 
should be set up to study all aspects concerning its 
establishment. This proposal was supported by the 
repmsentatives of Umred K.ngdom.‘Sn„a, FrLT^ 
Braril, Tmky, United States, Netherlands, Den- 
mark and New Zealand. The representative of 
New Zealand, however, thought that the Council 
should proceed cautiously, particularly in view of 
the political uneasiness in the Middle Ease The 
representatives of Egypt and Syria, Invited by the 
President of the Council to participate in the debate 
by virtue of Article S9 of the Charter, also spoke in 

ng the need for raising the standard of living and 
for obtaining technical advice. ° 

The Economic Committee at its thirteenth meet- 

Aar Com- 
mittee, with certain amendments accepted by the 
Lebanese teptesentative. The Committee distissed 
ion^dT Committee's 

;beMiSp™tit?d\?ru::ss: 

full members of the ad hoc Committee 

list of m ^ from the 

°f 'he ad hoc Committee, on the 
ground that it was a member of the Economic 

A^ThocC composition of 

hat of “ “me extent foreshadowed 

mat of the Commission, and that none except the 


Great Powers were members of two legioail ton. 
missions, was defeated by a roll call vote of 1} to 2 
in tlw Economic Committee, and by a vote of 15 to 
2, with 1 abstention, in the Council 
The report of the Economic Committee was con- 
sidered by the Council at its l67th plenary meeting 
on March 8. A Lebanese amendment (E/703/- 
Add.2) to the draft resolution submitted by the 
Economic Committee concerning the establishiEeai 
of the ad hoc Committee (E/703) was adopted by 
17 votes, with 1 abstention. This amendment in- 
serted a reference, in the preamble of the draft, to 
the Council’s resolution establishing the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. The resoluaonasi 
whole, as amended by the Lebanese delegation, was 
then adopted by 14 votes, with 4 abstentions. 

The representative of the US.SR. explained 
that his delegation had abstained from voung 
because, although it approved of the principle of 
establishing an ad hoc Committee, it did not 
approve of that Committee's compositioa Tbe 
Canadian representative abstained from voting be- 
cause of his delegation’s reservation with regard 
to the danger of multiplying the regional organs 
of the United Nations. 

The resolution adopted (107(VI)) reads u 
foUows: 

'7hi Economie and Social Council, 

'7akini note of General Assembly tesolutioa 120(1!) 
of 31 October 1947, invicing the Council to study tbe 
facton bearing upon the esublishment of an ecBnoiair 
commission for the Middle East; 

"Considering that by its resolution of 2J febxuai 
1948, the Council has, at its sixth session, estsblisbed M 
Economic Commission for Latin America; 

"Recognizing that the countries of the Middle East tw 
faced with serious post-war problems of ecoaonuc m 
jusement threatening the economic stability of these 
countries, with their less developed economies; and 
"Recogntzing that co-operative measures amon^ all 
countries of the Middle East can be of practical 
in raising both the level of economic activity and tbe 
standard of life in the Middle East and in strensthenm? 
the economic relations of these countries both 
themselves and with other countries of the world, an 
that such measures would be facilitated by close co-opet* 
tion with the United Nations and its s“bsidia^ 
as well as with regional organizations in the Middle tas 
such as the Arab League. _ 

"Establishes an ad hoe Committee consisting 
France. Lebanon, Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socoi 
Republics, the United Kingdom, the UnUed 
America, and Venezuela, and invites the foUowms „ 
Members of the United Nations to participate u ^ 
members of the ad hoe Committee: Egypt. I»n “1’ 
"Decides upon the following terms of reference 
the Committee: 

"(i) The Committee shall consider the factors 

.ing upon the establishment of an economic CO®mi ^ , 

for the Middle East withm the framework w 
United Nations and shall present to the Cound , 
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lag its seventh session, a report with, recommeodations 
concerning the creation of such a commission; 

"(ij) The Committee may consult with interested 
agencies both within and without the United Nations; 
"Requests the Secretary-General to give special and 
immediate aid to the Committee by initiating studies de> 
fining and analysing the economic problems of the coun- 
tries of the Middle East which threaten the stability and 
development of their economies; and 

"Requests the Committee, in collaboration with the 
Secretary-General, to engage in speedy consultations with 
the Governments of the countries in the region for the 
purpose of ascertaining their views in this laaner, and to 
take these views into consideration in the formulation of 
its recommendations." 

The ad hoc Committee met during April-Juoe 
1948 and adopted a report to the Council (E/- 
AC.26/l6)recommcnding that an economic com- 
mission should be established forthwith for the 
Middle East, with a strucmie similar to that of the 
previously established regional economic commis- 
sions. 

The ad hoc Committee noted the urgent eco- 
nomic problems arising directly or indirectly from 
the World War or from current world economic 
maladjustments which have subjected the economy 
of the Middle Eastern countries to severe straia 
Such problems called for conceited regional efforts 
towards their solution. While they might be con- 
ceived of in a. sense as problems of economic re- 
construction, the Committee held chat chat term 
must not be understood as implying merely a re- 
turn to conditions prevailing before the war. These 
conditions had been far from sacisfaaory through- 
out this region, which had been characrerired as a 
whole by marked under-development of the econ- 
omy, and the economic rcconstruaion called for 
in the Middle East must be understood to include 
such a degree of broader development as would 
make it possible to expand economic activity and 
raise the standard of living substantially above pre- 
war levels in a not-too-distant future. 

The Committee pointed out that the countries 
of the Middle East form a region with great po- 
tentialities deriving from its natural resour«s, 
capable of rendering an importanr conrubution to 
world economic recovery, and sufSciently large 
and populous to warrant the establishment of a 
regional commission. 

The ad hoc Committee presented in its report 
a draft resolution setting out the terms of refer- 
ence, membership and geographical scope of the 
proposed Commission. 

The terms of reference recommended in the 
draft resolution provided, inter alia, that the Com- 
mission should: 

■■(a) iaiiiace and participate in measures for fariliMf. 


ing concerted action for dealing with urgent economic 
problems arising out of the war and for raising both the 
level of economic activity and the standard of living in 
the Middle East, and for maintaining and strengthening 
the economic relations of the Middle Eastern countries 
both among themselves and with other countries of the 
world; 

"(b) make or sponsor such investigations and-studies 
of economic and technological problems and develop- 
ments within territories of the Middle East as the Com- 
mission deems appropriate; 

"(c) undertake or sponsor the collection, evaluation 
and dissemination of such economic, technological and 
statistical information as the Commission deems appro- 
priate." 

The draft resolution recommended the follow- 
ing Members of the United Nations as members 
of the proposed Commission: Afghanistan, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Greece, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Syria, Turkey and Yemen. It further recom- 
mend^ that new members might be admitted by 
the Council after consultation with the Commis- 
sion. 

With respect to Non-Self -Governing Territories, 
the draft resolution recommended, inter alia, that 

"Any Non-Stlf-Governiog Territory in the Arabian 
Peoiosula. the Eastern Mediterranean and North Ease 
Africa may, on presentation of its application to the 
Commission by the Member [of the United Nations] re- 
sponsible for the international relauons of such territory 
Im admitted by the Commission as an associate member 
of the Commission. If it has become responsible for its 
own iDiernational relations, such territory may be ad- 
mitted as an associate member of the C^musioo on 
itself presenting us application to the Commission." 

The draft resolution recommended that the 
Commission might admit in a consultative capacity 
states not Members of the United Nations within 
its geographical scope. 

The geographical scope of the Commission’s 
work, it was recommended, should be the terri- 
tories of the members of the Commission as well 
as the Non-Self-Governing Territories and the ter- 
ritories of. states in the Arabian peninsula, the 
Eastern Mediterranean and North East Africa, ad- 
mitted by the Commission as associate members 
or in a consultative capicitf. 

A specific provision was made for effective co- 
operation between the proposed Commission and 
the League of Arab States and for proper co-ordina- 
tion of their activities, in so far as the members 
of the League of Arab States are concerned, to 
avoid unnecessary duplication of efforts. 

The report of the ad hoc Committee was placed 
on the agenda of the seventh session of the Coun- 
dL During the Council's discussion of the state 
of business at its 205rd meeting, it was decided 
tha^ owing to pressure of business, consideration 
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of a number of items, including this report, should 
be postponed. 

e. Regional Economic Commissions 

The Economic and Social Council at its llllh 
plenary meeting on August 11, 1947, considered 
a New Zealand draft resolution (E/537) which 
proposed the consideration of the whole question 
of regionai commissions by the Economic and Em- 
Mnf'” Commission and its two sub-commis- 

The U.S.S.R. representative suggested that the 
question should be referred to the Economic and 
Employment Commission since the funatons and 
scope of the mb-commissions had only recently 

eted representative consid 

eted that fears of regionai economic autarchy were 
exaggerated, but thought it might be wiser to com 
^der the question after the regional economic Z- 
mssions had met. The Canadian representative 
thought the Council should consider the general 

Sum , t'""'''”® «on„mif?o^ 

miss lons.and that a world-wide policy for economic 
development should be established before the SSI! 

regionll Ss™" ™ ■>" « 

After adopting a Canadian amendment to delete 
a reference to the sub-commissions of the Economic 
Md Employment Commission, the Council by 9 
votes to 7, with 2 abstentions, adopted the tevLd 
resolution (72(V)) as follows: '"“d 

!Pf aW Sots.) CmoI, 

roi^unou f„ Asia a„d the F„ ^ 

bihm™ d" 

and the references made to the 
a later date of an emr, ■ establishment at 

Ease. “nunissioa for the Middle 

commissions as a means (nr ti, ° ^^swnal economic 
and obiectives of the United Nation™™ "* 

I32°nri33rf aS nS 

maty 9 and hfcch 10 ,h 

sideted. The mpresentatReTf NeVJeS 

mitt^ vetbaUy a draft resolution whS r4„..“ri 

noteAed°eXoTthe’r ■» 
bf the qu “dun If rL “T'' 'ttamination 

be madl later -.r ^ economic commissions 

I ^ would have at its 

aSf:rL"^-’'T 

of the regional commissions to guide it 


This suggestion was supported by the UaiitJ 
Kingdom representative. The Camdin md 
Chinese representatives thought that it was k 
ponant to define the relationship between itgiotd 
and funaional commissions. 


At the 172nd plenary meeting of the Council 
on March 10, the Council considered a new cbft 
resolution (E/747) on the matter preseated by the 
representative of New Zealand, who explained that 
it was in substlmtion of his previous proposal, a 
a new regional commission had since come i» 
existence. The present resolution was intended to 
ensure that the Economic and Social Cbuaol 
should examine the whole field. 

The Council by a vote of IS to 0 adopted the 
New Zealand draft resolutioa Its text (lOSiVD) 
is as follows' 


"The Economic and Social Council, 

"Having regard to resolution 72 (V) requesnog ik 
Economic and Employment Commission to examine and 
report to the Council upon the general quesaoos mrolred 
«n the creation of regional economic commission! u a 
means for the promotion of the aims and objeniTts of 
the United Nations, 

Requeits the Economic and Emp]o>ment Comtaiision 
to oote the desire of the Council that Ae examiaatioD be 
made at a stage when it would have at its disposal more 
experience than at present of the activities of the rejioiul 
coi^issions to guide its deliberations. 

Meanwhile, 

Tie Economic and Social Council 

Callt to the aiieniion of the specialized agencies and 
of the regional economic commissions of the Council the 
“**‘febility of ensuring the closest possible co^ipeatioa 
and, where appropriate, joint action m fields. of cofflmoa 
concern." 


5 . Reconstruction of Ethiopia and Other 
Oevastated Areas Not Included in the 
Report of the Temporary Stib-Comnusnort 
on Economic Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas 

In resolution 38 (IV) adopted at its 
session on March 28, the Economic and SodaJ 
Council requested the Secretary-Genefal "to 
a field survey, with the concurrence of the Govern' 
merits and administrations concerned and at the^ 
request of the reconstruction problems of Echiopb 
and of other devastated territories not included la 
the reports of the Temporary Sub-Commission on 
Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas . 

The Council also requested the Secrerary-Gefl' 
eral to report to its fifth session "the measure* 
necessary to effect a speedy reconstruction io 
countries which requested a field survey- 
The Secretary-General submitted a report to ® 
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Couacil’s fifth session (E/450 and Cotr. 1, and 
Adds. I and 2). 

On April 7, 1947, the Secretary-General trans- 
mitted copies of this resolution to all Member na- 
tions. In view of the specific reference to Ethiopia 
a special inquiry was addressed to the Ethiopian 
Government on April 16, 1947, asking if it wished 
to request such a field survey (E/450, Annex I). 
On July l6, 1947, the Ethiopian Government in- 
formed the Seaetary-General (E/450/Add. 2) 
that sufficient progress had been made in recon- 
struction in Ethiopia since its liberation to warrant 
concentrating United Nations efforts on recon- 
struction in countries more recently liberated. The 
Government added in hs cable: 

"In tenouncing in favor of other United Nations more 
immediatelv tn need of urgent assistance Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment wish reserve their rights and position in favor 
eventual long term assutance programmes." 

In view of the specific references to devastated 
territories of North Africa in the discussion of the 
question at the fourth session of the Economic and 
Social Council, the Secretary-General also addressed 
a specific inquiry on May 12, 1947, to the United 
Kingdom Government as to whether it wished 
field surveys to be made with respect to any ter- 
ritories in North Africa, :jcb as Cyrenaica, Eritrea 
and Tripoli, falling within the terms of reference 
of the resolution (E/450, Annex II). On June 19, 
the Secretary-General was advised by the United 
Kingdom Government that it would be glad to 
have such field surveys carried out in Cyrenaica, 
Eritrea and Tripoli (E/450, Annex III). 

The Secretary-General repotted diat preparations 
were imder way for making a field survey in these 
teriitoiies, but that the details had not been ar- 
ranged and that it was not therefore possible to 
present estimates of costs (E/450 and Add. 1). 
Owing to the brief space of time since the request 
had been received, it was not possible for the Sec- 
retary-General to make a substantive report to the 
fifth session of the CouncU. 

The Economic and Social Council considered 
the Secretary-General’s report at its 93rd meeting 
on July 24, and agreed that, as there was no sub- 
stantive problem for decision, the CouncU should 
merely take note of the report (resoludon 
7UV)). 

Subsequently, tlie Secretary-General received a 
letter from the Government of the United King- 
dom, dated August 22, 1947, requesting the post- 
ponement of the survey of Etiuea, Cyrenaica and 
Tripoli until after the visit to the three territories 
of the Four-Power Commission of Investigation, 
to be sent out undet the tetms of Annex XL of the 


Treaty of Peace with Italy. On September 15, 
1947, the Secretary-General expressed bis agree- 
ment to the postponement of the survey (E/450/- 
Add. 3). 

6 . EinancialNeeds andForeign 
Exchange Position of Devastated 
Countries 

'The Economic and Social Council at its fourth 
session in JSfarch 1947 considered an interim re- 
port by the Secretary-General on the Needs of the 
£>evastated Countries of the United Nations for 
Long-Teem and Short-Term Financing of Urgent 
Reconstruction Requirements (E/288), submitted 
in accordance with resolution 5 (HI) adopted at 
the CouQcU’s third session. 

The report covered the following Member 
countries: Belgium-Luxembourg, Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, Netherlands, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. It covered only European areas, to 
avoid duplication with the Working Group for 
Asia and the Far East of the Temporary Sub-Com- 
mission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas. It included, however, four non-member 
countries — Austria, Finland, Hungary and Italy — 
on the grounds that the United Nations Special 
Technical Committee on Relief Needs after the 
Termination of UNRRA considered in its report 
all countries formerly assisted by UNRRA, and 
that the existing means of international credit bad 
been drawn upon both by Members and non-mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

On Maxch 28 the Council adopted resolution 
34(IV), inter alia requesting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to extend the study to all devastated areas of 
the United Nations and to present a further report 
on Financial Needs, especially in respect of the net 
requirements of the devastated countries for freely 
convertible foreign currency.*^ 

The Secretary-General accordingly reported to 
the fifth session of the Council on the action taken 
(E/457 and Add. 1). 

A questionnaire (E/457, Annex 1) had been 
sent to the following Member Governments: Aus- 
tralia (for New Guinea and Papua), Belgium, 
Byelorussian SS.R., China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
marlq Ethiopia, Finland, France, Greece, India, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Philippines, 
Poland, Siam, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.SS.R., United 
Kingdom, United States (for Southern Korea) and 
Yugoriavia. For the same reasons for which non- 

“See Yearbook of the United Nationt, 1946— i7, pp 
488-89- 
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member countries were included in the Sectetary- 
Genetal's iruerim reporr, the questionnaire was 
also sent to the Governments of the following non- 
member countries; Albania, Austria, Finland, Hun- 
gary and Italy. 

The questionnaire covered, inter alia, the esti- 
mates for 1947 of quantities and costs of com- 
modities, requirements and receipts of foreign 
exchange, gold and foreign exchange holdings, 
credits and loan applications. 

Up to July 27, 1947, replies had been received 
from the following Governments: Belgium, Checho- 
slovakia, Ethiopia, France, India, Philippines, 
United Kingdom, United States (for Southern 
Korea), Albania, Austria and Finland. 

The Secretary-General’s report was considered 
by the Council at its 93rd plenary meeting on July 
24. As the Secretary-General’s questionnaire had 
been answered by only a few countries, the Coun- 
cil decided simply to take note of it (resolution 
64(V)). 

The Secretary-General issued a full report on 
the Foreign Exchange Position of the Devastated 
Countries on September 22, 1947 (E/576), and a 
supplement thereto (E/576/ Add. 1) on October 
7. Both were later combined into a single docu- 
ment (E/576/Rev. 1) issued on November 20, 
1947, to which an addition (E/576/Rev. 1/Add- 
1 ) was issued on August 9, 1948. ^ 

The principal differences between the interim re- 
port (E/288 and Rev. 1) and the report are that 
the latter contained fuller and mote recent informa- 
tion concerning the balance of payments estimates 
for 1947 and potential sources of external assist- 
ance; and that seven additional countries were 
included, namely, Butma, Denmark, Norway, 
Philippines, Siam, Southern Korea and Unit^ 
Kingdom. 

The survey indicated that the total 1947 foreign 
exchange requirements on current account of the 21 
countries covered in the report were estimated at 
the equivalent of $US20,262,000,000, including 
$US2, 639, 000.000 for non-members of the United 
Nations.^ The 1947 export and other cutient re- 
ceipts for the same countries*^ were estimated at 
the equivalent of $US13, 154, 000,000 — ^with non- 
members of the United Nations accounting for 
$US1, 083, 000,000 of this amount — leaving a for- 
eign exchange deficit for 1947 estimated at the 
equivalent of $US7,108,000,000. Resources on 
capital account which the countries concerned ex- 
peaed to become available in 1947, either from 
reductions of foreign assets, from the sale of gold 
rescA’cs, from estimated unexpended balances of 
foreign credits for use in 1947, from UNRRA con- 


tributions or from other sources (appropriitdy r. 
duced to allow for payments on capital aceem), 
were estimated to reduce this foreign exchange defi. 
cit by 5,469,000,000 U. S. dollar equivalents, leat- 
ing an estimated 1947 net deficit of 1,638,300,000 
U. S. dollar equivalents.*^ 

The following tabulation, taken from Table I 
of the report, shows the (approximate) esiinuted 
1S)47 net foreign exchange deficits for the counuin 
concerned: 


Country 

C^choslovakia . . 
PoUod ..... 
Yugoslavia . . 

Siam 

Albania .... 

Austtia 

Finland .... 
Hungary .... 
Italy .... 
Butma (not available) 
Southern Korea . . . 


V S.DolIu 
EquiKilir.li 

146 . 000 . 000 

369 . 000 . 000 

341 . 600.000 

57 . 600.000 
26 , 000.000 

170200/«M 

34 . 600.000 

84 . 800.000 

236.000. 000 

172 . 500.000 


Total 


1 , 638 , 3001)00 


The other countries covered in the siuvey— Iti 
Belgium and Luxembourg, Denmark, France (viih 
overseas territories), Greece, Netherlaai^i 
United Kingdom, Ethiopia and Philipptnw^’f^® 
expeaed to meet their anticipated 1947 
exchange deficits entirely through resources ofl 
capital account (see above) or from other solves 
The report also declared that, as correctly fw*" 
shadowed by the interim report, the “cask of Eu- 
ropean reconstruction, not to mention that « 
Far East, is far greater than was foreseen 
International Bank for Reconsctuccion ^ 
velopment and the International Monetaq' r 
were created and when the major post-war go' cm 
mental credits were granted”, . , 

Hie supplement (E/576/Rev. 1/Add. l)i ^ 
appeared on August 9, 1948, contained a tabuhno^ 
of postwar international loans and grants up 
June 1948, by recipient countries and by 
covering the whole world, cotaUing the ego*' 
of iUS27.7 17,000,000, but excluding certain Tpo 
of loans and grants. 

' 7 . Relief Needs after the TermweHox oj 
UNRRA 

Pursuant to resolution 48(1) on 
After the Termination of UNRRA, 
the General Assembly on December 
which called upon all ^^embers of 
Nations to assist in the furnishing of rc 

“But not iocluding Burma, because of I'ncoop^ 
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rem mm gnded that all Members keep the Secretary- 
General informed concerning their plans for meet- 
ing relief needs in 1947,*® the Secretary-General 
arranged a number of informal consultations 
among governments concerning their relief plans 
and programs. On May 23, 1947, the Secretary- 
General formally requested all Members of the 
United Nations for information concerning their 
plans for meeting relief needs and the progress of 
their relief aaivities. A detailed report concern- 
ing the above activities, including the replies re- 
ceived from Member Governments, was submitted 
by the Secretary-General to the fifth session of the 
Economic and Social Council (E/462 and 
addenda) and was noted by the Council in reso- 
lution 63 (V) at its 107th plenary meeting on 
August 6. Information subsequently received was 
noted m the Annual Report of the Secretary- 
Generd on the Work of the Organization, July 
1947-30 June 1948 (A/315). 

On the basis of information made available by 
Member Governments (not including China), 
the Seaetary-General estimated that the assistance 
planned ranged from 60 to 70 per cent of the 
total requirements of $US383 millioa as esti- 
mated by the Special Technical Committee -on 
Relief Needs After the Termination of UNRRA. 

hfajor contributions by the Governments of 
Australia, Canada, the United Kingdom and the 
United States are desaibed below. 

The Australian contribution of £A4 million, 
or approximately $US12.8 million, related to post- 
UNRRA relief, IRO, UNICEF and the UNESCO 
Reconstruction Fund; almost $5.3 million was 
stated to be available for general post-UNRRA 
relief (excluding shipping costs), and 5.2 million 
for UNICEF. The contribution consisted of wool, 
food, medical supplies, clothing and certain types 
of industrial equipment. 

The Canadian contribution of about $US18 
million included $12.5 million for post-UNRRA 
relief and $5 million for UNICEF, the remainder 
being allocated to the Canadian Council for Re- 
construction through UNESCO and the Canadian 
Appeal for Children. The contribution consisted 
largely of canned and salted fish. 

The United Kingdom contribution of £10 
million, or approximately $US40 million, was 
earmarked for Austru and included $6 million 
in the form of a commercial credit granted for the 
purchase of wooL To the extent that direct con- 
tributions were spent on relief imports such as 
' food, no stipulations were made for repayment, 
but in so far as the remainder of the contribution 
was used for the purchase of goods for recon- 
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scruccion purposes, terms of repayment would be 
discussed later. 

The United States contribution amounted to 
$300 million, not including $40 million allotted ' 
to UNICEF. The assistance programmed consisted 
of cereals (56 per cent of total value); other foods 
(II per cent) ; fuel (13 per cent) ; seeds, fertilizers 
and pesticides (2 per cent); medical supplies 
(2 per cent); shipping costs (15 per cent); and 
other (1 per cent).** 

8. Control of World Oil Resources 

The International Co-operative Alliance sub- 
mined to the fifth session of the Economic and 
Social Council an item concerning the control of 
world oil resources. The Alliance proposed the 
creation of a United Nations Petroleum Commis- 
sion under the authority of the Economic and 
Social Q>uncil. This proposal was based on a 
resolution adopted by the International Co-op- 
erative Alliance Congress, held at Zurich in 1946, 
in which it emphasized 

"(be uxunediate need of placing control and administra- 
tion of the oil rerources of the world under an authority 
of the United Nations, and, as a first step in that direc- 
tion, the Oil resources of the hiiddle East, by and with 
the consent of the states involved, these resources to be 
admiiliscered m such a way that co-operative organiza- 
uoos can be assured of receiving an equitable share.” 

The matter was discussed at the lllth and 112th 
plenary meetings of the Council on August 11 
and 12, 1947. 

The ICA presented documents (E/449 and 
Add.1) in support of its proposal, and its rep- 
resentatives made an explanatory statement to 
the Council The Alliance suggested that the 
United Nations should consider die question 
urgently because (a) rivalry for the acquisition 
of new oil fields might endanger the peace of 
the w'orld, (b) equitable access to world oil re- 
sources was a vital condition for the world’s 
economic reconstruction, and (c) there was a 
tendency on the part of large oil enterprises of 
many countries to fix prices without considering 
the interests of the consumer The Alliance further 
suggested that a proposal from the United Nations 
to the states involved to sign a convention or 
agreement under United Nations auspices might 
lead to the establishment of the necessary inter- 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, p. 

159. 

“See Third Report to Congress on the United States 
foreign Relief Program, U. S. Department of State, Sepd 
194a 
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oatioaal coQtroL This proposal, it considered, 
should first be addressed to Ae Middle East aiua- 
tries, where the greater part of the unexploited oil 
resources of the world appeared to be situated. 
Such an agreement should stipulate that oil 
resources should be exploited in the public in- 
terest and assure to all equal access to them. 

Ir was also sug g ested that the Council might 
decide to instruct the Secretariat to collect and 
study information on the subject from Member 
nations, specialized agencies and non-governmental 
organizations, so as to enable the Economic and 
Employment Commission to consider it at its next 
meeting. 

In the Council's discussions the view was gen- 
erally expressed by representatives that if a study 
were made it should not be confined to only one 
part of the world, the Middle East The United 
States representative felt that the real problem was 
the present world oil shortage, and that in view 
of the Imminent establishment of the Interoational 
Trade Organization, consideration of the question 
should be postponed until the principles of free 
production and the protection of the consumer, 
embodied in its Charter, were put into effea. The 
United Kingdom representative was also in favor 
of postponing consideration of the question on the 
grounds that it was not practicable and feasible 
to consider the question at that time The rep- 
resentatives of lebanon and the U.SS.R. thought 
that if oil were controlled ocher raw materials 
should be controlled also. The French representa- 
tive suggested that the matter should be studied 
by the Economic and Employment Commission. 

By 8 votes to 2, with 8 abstentions, the Council 
at its 112th meeting on August 12 decided that 
it could do no more at its fifth session than take 
note of the proposals submitted by the International 
Co-operative Alliance (resolution d6( V) ). 

9. Question of the Damage Caused to 
the Federal People^s Republic of 

Yugoslavia by the Withholding of Its 

Gold Reserves by the United States of 
America 

At its l42Qd meeting, on February 16, 1948, 
the Economic and Social Council began its de- 
liberations concerning the "question of the damage 
caused to the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia by the withholding of its gold reserves by 
the United States of America", an item placed 
on the agenda of the Council’s sixth session by 
ilic Yugoslav delegation. 


la a memorandum (E/624) and in an on! 
statement made by the Yugoslav representawt, 
who had been invited to the Council's uWe a 
participate without vote in the discussion of the 
Gise, it was said the United States had refused 
to r«core gold entrusted to it by Yugoslavia during 
the war for safekeeping; that this refusal was a- 
tremely prejudicial to the Yugoslav economy, 
adversely affecting the achievement of higher living 
standar<fc, economic and social progress and M 
employment; and that, because of economic Inter- 
dependence, the issue in turn also affeaed tht 
general European economy. The Yugoslav 
sencative submitted a draft resolution (E/SR.Id2, 
pp. 4-5) in which the Council would resolve 
to recommend to the United States Government 
that "without further delay it cease causing damage 
to Yugoslavia by its further retention of the prop- 
erty of the National Bank of the Federal Peoples 
Republic of Yugoslavia now in the safekeeplns of 
the United States", 

At the same (l42nd) meeting, the represenu- 
tive of the United States stated that the Cowm 
was nor, in his opinion, an appropriate forum for 
dealing with the question raised by the 
Government, since ir was not the Council’s fuK- 
tioQ to deal with disputes as such which 
arise between nations, even if these disputes uere 
of an economic nature; nor was the Couacil 
fied, he submitted, to act as an arbitral ttiburul a 
conciliation agency or a court. Nevertheless, the 
tesentative of the United States added, he * 
to indicate that the United States also ^ 
claims against Yugoslavia, towards which 
country, moreover, his Government had act ‘ 
exactly the same way as it had acted towards 
other countries possessing assets in 
States. Whenever claims and councer-claii^ 
been made on one side or the other, cegotist*®^ 
had been opened to reach a simultaneous 
ment of ail outstanding questions. The 
negotiation betweeen the United 
slavia had not yet been exhausted, he ^dded, . 
hoped that such bilateral negotiations 
to agreement. The representative of the _ 
States reiterated his opinion that the qu 
raised by Yugoslavia went beyond tltc 
competence. .. yj 

The view that the Council was not 
consider the Yugoslav complaint was 
the representatives of Australia, tlie j jj,j 

dom, Brazil, Turkey and Canada at the J**"® jg] 
l43rd meetings of the Council on 
Some of these representatives argued 
Council had no right to take up any 
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dispute, even if it contained important economic 
aspects, unless it were of general international in- 
terest; and that tlie Council had no right to address 
a recommendation to a particular country, as dis- 
tinct from recommendations addressed to Members 
of the United Nations in general Several repre- 
sentatives held that Yugoslavia should have ad- 
dressed its complaint to the International Cbun 
of Justice, whidi, in their opinion, would be fully 
competent to consider the case. 

At the same meetings, however, the representa- 
tives of Yugoslavia, the U5.S.R., Poland and the 
Byelorussian S.S.R, held that the Councils com- 
petency to consider the matter could not be open 
to doubt. They also declared that there had been 
a precedent when the Council had approved at 
its third session a resolution recommending that 
a conference of interested states be held to con- 
sider the question of international traffic on the 
Danube and the restitution to Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia of Danublan barges, then under the 
control of United States occupation authorities.'*® 
Tliey felt that the Council’s competency was bebg 
questioned in the present case simply because a 
majority of Council members did not wish to em- 
bark upon a matter which would inevitably lead 
them to some aiticism of the United States. 

The representative of Denmark, at the I43rd 
meeting, suggested that the Council refer the Yugo- 
slav case to the Economic Conuniccee with the 
request that it "examine the question whether the 
Council is competent to deal with a matter of this 
kind" and that it "submit a reasoned report to the 
Council, serviceable for future similar cases". This 
Danish suggestion was adopted by a vote of 9 to 
7, with 2 abstentions, while a second part of the 
same Danish proposal — viz., that the Economic 
Committee, if it did decide the matter came within 
the Council’s competence, should also report on 
the substance of the Yugoslav proposal — was re- 
jeaed by a vote of 10 to 5, with 3 abstentions. 

The Economic Committee considered the ques- 
tion of die Couned’s competence at its l6tb, 17ih 
and 18th meetings on March 2, 3 and 4, 1948. At 
the Committee’s request, the Scaetary-General 
prepared a document (E/AC6/25) setting forth 
the opinion of the legal department of the Secre- 
tariat, namely, that the Council 

. . has the right to interpret the scope of its own fuoc- 
tioas and powers, subject to this tight being questioned 
where a condia exists, (b) That the Council has juris- 
diction to deal with the item in question and any other 
international economic matter from the economic aspect 
(c> Thar the Council has also jurisdiction to deal wuh 
the item in question and any other intemadonal eco- 
nomic matter from the dispute aspect, provided it coo. 


siders such dispute to be related to an international 
economic problem and to be of a nature such as would 
primarily be the concern of the Council (d) That the 
Council would never have jurisdiction to deal with a 
dispute as such, but only with a dispute of an economic 
character of the kind outlined in this memorandum." 

Also before the Economic Committee was an 
Australian note (E/AC.6/23), holding that the 
Yugoslav case was primarily a legal dispute and 
that it was "not appropriate” for the Council to 
with such a dispute, which should be settled 
by negotiation, or, if necessary, by arbitration or 
by reference to the International Court of Justice. 

There was complete agreement, in the Economic 
Committee, on oby one point: that it was up to 
the CouDcd itself to decide its own jurisdiction 
in a given ca se. A majority of members, however, 
disagreed with the view that the Yugoslav case 
could be regarded as falling within the Council’s 
jurisdiction, although they employed differing 
lines of argument to arrive at this conclusion. A 
minority — the representatives of Yugoslavia, the 
USS.R., the Byelorussian SSIL and Poland-De- 
fended the thesis that the Council was competent 
in the matter. 

Yugoslavia proposed a draft resolution (E/AC- 
6/27) to the efifea that the Council "ts competenc 
to consider the case submitted by the Yugoslav 
delegation". It was rejected by a vote of 12 to 3, 
with 2 abstentions. The Committee, by a vote of 
1 1 to 3, with 3 abstentions, then adopted a United 
States draft resolution, amended by the representa- 
tive of France, to the effect that the Council "de- 
cides that this question does not fall within the 
jurisdiction of the Council" (E/743). 

The representative of Poland, declaring that one 
of the objections raised against Council considera- 
tion of the Yugoslav case, namely, that it concerned 
only one or two hfembers of the United Nations 
rather Uian Members generally, could be met by 
adoptmg a general resolution, proposed a draft 
resolution (E/AC6/28) in which the Council 
would have resolved "to recommend Member 
States to return all monetary reserves whicli they 
have received during the war for safekeeping from 
countries victims of aggression by Germany, Japan 
or their allies”. The Chairman of the Economic 
Committee ruled that consideration of this draft 
resolution, which dealt witli the substance of the 
question, would be bej ond the Committee's terms 
of reference, and that the proposal was therefore 
inadmissible. 

The recommendation (E/743) of the Economic 

“See Yearbook of the Uniled Naiiom, 1946-41, p. 

304. 
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Committee was discussed by the Council at its 
I67th to 170th meetings on March 8 and 9- A 
roU-call vote at the l69th meeting on Mardi 9 
/ound all but four Council members supponing the 
conclusion' that the Yugoslav case did not fall with- 
in tbe Council’s competence. Of the four members 
not supporting diis conclusion, three, the Bydo- 
russian S.S.R., Poland and the U.S5.R., voted 
against it, while the foutth, Lebanon, abstained. 
Before taking this vote, the Council had upheld a 
presidential ruling, challenged by the representa- 
tive of Poland, that a Polish amendment (E/743/- 
Add. 1), which would have reversed the Economic 
Committee’s recommendation, was inadmissible. 

Finally, the Council, after a series of votes on 
modifications proposed by the representatives of 
Denmark (E/760), Venezuela (E/759), and, 
joindy, Chile, France, the United Kingdom and 
Venezuela (E/763), at its 170th meeting on March 
9, 1948, adopted the resolution reproduced below 
( 111 (VI) ). While thus accepting the basic prin- 
ciple of the Council’s lack of competence in the 
Yugoslav case, the Council, at the suggestion of the 
representative of Venezuela, added a paragraph 
expressing the hope that the United States and 
Yugoslavia would soon setde thetr dispute, the 
vote on this paragraph being 13 to 2, with 3 ab- 
stentions. In withholding support from this recom- 
mendation, the representatives of Turkey, Canada 
and Denmark explained that they thought it con- 
tradictory for the Council to express its hope for 
the settlement of a matter which it regarded as 
being outside its competence, adding dwt they 
personally shared the hope but questioned the 
propriety of including this paragraph, which to 
some extent constituted a recommendation, in the 
resolutioa 

Other representatives felt that there was no in- 
consistency, since the paragraph in question was 
an implied appeal for conciliation rather than a 
recommendation, and thus did not contradict tlie 
view that the Council itself was not competent to 
deal with the matter. 

The resolution adopted at the 170tb meeting 
on March 9 (lll(VI) ) reads as follows: 

"Tig Economic and Social Council, 

"Hcping examined the question « to whether it should 
consider the subsunce of the matter ratsed by the Fedeal 
Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia regarding its gold re- 
serves in the United Sutes of America; 

Considering that it could not examine the substasice 
of this matter without thus being led into the coosidera- 
fion of the different aspects of the particular dispute 
existing becv>cea the United Sutes o{ America and ibe 
Federal People's Republic of Yugoslavia; 

Considering that it has no competence to take cogni- 


zance of such aspects because of the juridical Issues la. 
volved, 

"Deesdes that • this matter does not fall wiihio tht 
competence of the Council; and 

"Expresses its hope that the United Sates of Amuia 
and the Federal People's Republic of Yugoslava wil 
settle their dbpuie as soon as possible." 


10 . Joint Economic Board for Palestine 

In accordance with the General Assembly's ics- 
olution 181(11),^® the Economic and Social 
Council, at its 174th meeting on March 11, oa- 
sidered the question of the election of the three 
non-Palestinian members of the Joint Iconomic 
Board for Palestine. The USfi.R. representatiie, 
supported by the Byelorussian and Polish represent- 
atives, proposed that the Council should pioceel 
to elect the three members at Its sixth session, tt« 
proposal was rejected by the Council by 9 ™ 

3, with 6 abstentions. Other representatives, in- 
cluding the United Stares representative, thought 
that the question should be deferred to the next 
session, since procedural questions had not bf» 
solved and the Council had not yet received the 
necessary information; moreover, the Palestiae 
Commission had recommended that the 
should be dealt with at the seventh session of the 
Council The Chilean, Netherlands and New In- 
land representatives considered that the question 
of the election itself was not on the agenda,^' 
merely the necessary preliminary measures. _ ® 
Council adopted by l4 votes, with 4 absieatioft 
a compromise proposal (E/773) jointly put o 
ward by Poland and Venezuela with amendmw 
proposed by Canada, U.S S.R., Denmark ^ 
United States. In this resolution (112(V1)J 
requested Member States to submit to 
tary-General, not later than June 15, 19 
names of suitable candidates for nomination as 
Palestinian members of the Joint Economic 
and requested the Seaetaiy-Gencr^ to su m* 
the Council's seventh session the list pf . 
for election after consulting the Palestine 
sion on the terms and conditions of service. 


1 1 . Co-ordmatei Action to Meet th‘ 

World Food Sitmtion 

At its sixth session the Council 
item proposed by the Food and Agricul 
ganization concerning co-ordinated 
the continuing world food crisis (E/61>» 


“Sec p. 231. 
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The FAO drew the Council's attention to die ur- 
gent need for co-operation between all United 
Nations agencies in a sustained campaign to in- 
crease food produalon. It drew attention (E/613) 
to the increased pressure of demand, through popu- 
lation growth, full employment policies and more 
equitable distribution, and showed that the world 
produaion of food was not substantially on the 
increase. The FAO Conference at Genevq had 
adopted a resolution referring to the Economic and 
Social Council the problem of the needed parallel 
development in industry, and FAO oudined* the 
types of action which it could take through its 
Member nations and those which were outside its 
scope (E/666). 

The Council considered the question during its 
sixth session, at its I47th and 158th plenary meet- 
ings on February 20 and March 2, and the 14th and 
15th meetings of its Economic Committee on Feb- 
ruary 25 and March 1. 

Many representatives stressed the gravity of the 
problem and the necessity for concerted action by 
the United Nations, its economic commissions and 
the specialized agencies. The Australian, French, 
Unit^ Kingdom and United States representatives 
regretted that the FAO report, though valuable as 
an analysis, did not contain more specldc recom- 
mendations.. The United « States tepresenktive 
thought that more information should be requested 
from FAO on the following points: a precise def- 
inition of the nature of the food crisis in Its im- 
mediate and long-range aspects; an analysis of the 
non-agficulcural faaors impeding agricultural pro- 
duction, such as the la^ of capital and of 
transport facilities and adverse health conditions, 
especially in regard to areas where food production 
could be increased within a relatively short period; 
the type of co-ordinated action possible for ioaeas- 
ing food production, such as improving transpor- 
tation or inaeasing fertilizer or coal shipments to 
a particular area; and an estimate of the potential 
increase of food production resulting from the 
application of those measures. 

The UE.S.R. representative recalled the General 
Assembly's recommendations (resolution 45(1)^'* 
on equitable food distribution regardless of polit- 
ical considerations, which, he stated, had not been 
implemented. A U55.R. amendment (E/AC6/- 
20) to the effea that certain states had failed to 
carry out the recommendations of the General 
Assembly's resolution 45 (I) and that in conse- 
quence food prices had risen to the detriment of 
die consumers, was defeated by 14 votes to 2 
with 1 abstention, in the Economic Committee, and 
upon being presented again in the Council was 


defeated in paragraph by paragraph votes. A draft- 
ing sub-committee of the EoDnomic Committee 
considered a joint draft resolution proposed by 
France, the United States, Chile and Canada (E/- 
AC6/WE) and amendments proposed by the 
representatives of Chile, China, Netherlands, 
Poland, U.S.S.R- and United Kingdom (E/AC.6/- 
20). It subxnicted a text which was approved with 
one draiting amendment by the Bcoaomic Com- 
mittee (E/716), and, with the addition of a Polish 
amendment (E/AC6/20) by the Council at its 
158th plenary meeting, by 13 votes, with 4 ab- 
stentions. This resolution (103(VI)) called on 
Member States to "give serious consideration to 
the continuing world food shortage and take 
measures individually and in co-operation with the 
FAO and, where appropriate, with other interna- 
tional agencies and organizations of which they ate 
members, to contribute to the solution of these 
problems". The resolution also invited the special- 
ized agencies concerned and the regional economic 
commissions, in consultation with FAO, to study 
suitable measures to increase food production, by 
the elimination of the supply shortage of materials 
directly and indirectly afectiog the production of 
fertilizers, agricultural machinery and the avail- 
ability of transport. The Council also initiated 
arrangements under which it would give further 
attention to this problem at subsequent sessions by 
asking FAO to report to the seventh session of the 
Council on progress achieved in the co-ordination 
of these studies and to report to "the first session 
of the Council following the 1948 Annual Con- 
ference of the FAO" (i.e., the Council’s eighth 
session) on the measures taken by Member States, 
regional commissions and the specialized agencies 
to alleviate the world food crisis. FAO was also 
asked to recommend what further action might be 
taken. 

At its seventh session, the Council received the 
report of FAO (E/817) on progress in the co- 
ordination of studies and suitable measures to 
bring about an increase in food production. The 
report described the arrangements and consulta- 
tions held by FAO with the regional economic 
commissions of the Council and with the special- 
ized agencies. 

FAO had recommended to the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East the establish- 
ment of a joint Working Party on Agricultural 
Requisites witli representatives of the Executive 
Secretary of ECAFE and the Direaor-General of 
FAO. It had proposed to the Economic Commis- 

"See Yearbook of the United Nationj, 1946-^7, pp. 
172 - 73 . 
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sioa for Latin America a joint working party com- 
prising personnel of ECLA and FAO to ex^ine 
agricultural development plans with a view ro de- 
termining requirements of production requuites, 
and worHng parties of experts representing Mem- 
ber Governments to examine and deal with the 
measures necessary to supply these requisites- As 
a result of a joint recommendation by the Director- 
General of FAO and the Executive Secretary of 
ECE, the third session of ECE had established an 
ad hoc committee on agricultural problems to de- 
termine problems militating against the develop- 
ment and rehabilitation of Europe and European 
agriculture, the solution of which would be facili- 
tated by co-operative measures by FAO and ECE, 
and to lecoromend the best means of seeming this 
co-operation. The Executive Seaetary of ECE had 
been authorized to convene, on the basis of the 
findings of the ad hoc committee and in consulta- 
tion with the Director-General of FAO, working 
parties on specific matters requiring immediate 
action. 

Membership in the ad hoc committee was open 
to members of ECE and to European Members of 
FAO who were not members of ECE FAO had 
also held consultations with ILO, WHO Interim 
Commission, UNESCO, the Incernacionai Bank for 
Eeconscniction and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

The report was considered by the Council at 
the 32nd and 33rd meetings of its Economic Com- 
mittee on August 13 and 14, and at its 222nd plen- 
ary meeting on August 27. After considering a 
draft resolution submitted by the United States 
(E/AC.6/W.20) and amendments proposed by 
Peru (E/AC<3/W.25), France (E/AC6/W.26) 
and the UE.SB.. (E/AC.6/W.27), the Economic 
Committee proposed to the Council a resolution 
(E/980/Rev.l) concerning the arrangements re- 
ported by FAO and, as the other proposals and 
verbal suggestions of representatives had to do 
with the substantive question of increasing food 
supplies, decided to adjourn further consideration 
of the question until its eighth session, when the 
further report of FAO would be received. The 
majority of representatives expressed approval of 
the steps taken by FAO. 

A U.S.S.R. amendment (E/AC6/W.27), to 
the elTecf that the co-operation of regional eco- 
nomic commissions with specialized agencies must 
be within the framework of existing agreements 
between the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies and therefore "must take place by means 
of cawswi'i.rnlcfris and not by secimg up joint com- 
mittees Of other joint organs", was defeated in the 


Ea>nomic Committee by a vote of 12 to 3 
2 abstentions, and upon being presented agno m 
the Council (E/1023/Rev.l) was defeated by U 
votes to 3, with 1 abstention. 

The United Kingdom representative opposed 
the creation of standing joint committees and 
thought that co-operation between FAO and 
gional commissions could best be secured at the 
working party level by discussions between teebni- 
cal experts. TTic French representative empliasiad 
the importance of consultation by FAO with cc- 
tain non-governmental organizations. 

Hie Council at its 222Dd plenary meeting oa 
August 27 adopted the resolution proposed by the 
Economic Committee (E/980/Rev.l),withamend- 
tQei«5 piopCised by the United States (E/9^i. 
These amendments, which were adopted by ll 
votes to 1, with 3 abstentions, provided that the 
Council should note the organizational arrange- 
ments which bad been made, and deleted a danse 
authorizing the establisliment where necessaiy oi 
joint ad hoe working parties. 

The resolution, which was adopted by the 
Counal by a vote of 15 to 2, with 1 absteotioo 
(resolution 140 (VII) ), noted with satisfaction 
the progress recorded in the report of FAO vri^t^ 
gard to the co-ordination of the work in this Mi 
The Council also not^d "the organizational arraos^ 
ments which have been made in connexion xith 
ibis work” and requested that FAO,^andotlw 
specialized agencies and regional commissions 
tinue their efforts in the dosest co-opwaiion. 


12. Interim Co-ordinating CommiWti 
for International Cotntnodity 
Arrangements 


The Interim Co-ordinating Committee or ^ 
temational Commodity Arrangements i 

lished at the fourth session of the Economic 
Social Council by resolution 30 (IV) to a 
intet-governmenral consultation and action 


respect to commodity problems. . i- ni 

Hie Committee held its first session m 
in August and September 1947- It expr 
belief that duplication of effort and O'Ct JPP ^ 
of function would be avoided by a w* ® 
rion of information about the t'ork o ^ 
commodity organizations. It therefore 
survey of the aCTivities of various juJ 

ganizations operating in the Hup- 

ol Ale guiding principies oi 
ter of the ITO Charter. This Reikw °! 
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lional Commodity Arrangements was Issued in 
November 1947 {E/CK/2)*^ 

Under the resolution establishing the Commit- 
tee, the Chairman was to represent the Prepara- 
tory Committee of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment. However, this Pre- 
paratory Co mmi ttee ceased to exist on the con- 
vening of the Conference on November 21, 1S>47. 
Accordingly, the Economic and Social CouncE at 
its sixth session (l6lst plenary meeting) on 
March 3, 1948, by 14 votes to 0, with 3 absten- 
tions, requested the Secretary-General, as suggested 
by the Conference, to amend the composition 
of the Committee to provide that the Chairman be 
nommated by the Interim Commission for an 
International Trade Organization (resolution 110 
(VI) ). The Interim Commission, through its Ex- 
ecutive Board, subsequendy nominated Sir James 
Helmore as Chairman. 

The Commitee co-operates closely with study 
groups and other international organizations con- 
cerned with commodity matters. In March 1948, 
a Rice Meeting was held in the Philippines under 
the joint auspices of ICCICA and FAO to stimu- 
late co-opetative action in dealing with the rice 
situatioa Ac this meeting a constitution for an 
international rice organization was drafted; the re- 
sultant International Rice Commission was to hold 
its first session on March 7, 1949. ICCICA sub- 
sequendy collaborated in developing arrangements 
between the various commodity groups, the FAO 
and the United Nations Statistical Office to prevent 
duplication in the coUeaion of commodity statis- 
tics from goveinments. In oidei to avoid dupli- 
cation of work, the Secretariat of ICCICA, which 
is provided by the Department of Economic 
Affairs, also performs certain services for the 
Interim Commission for the International Trade 
Organizatioa 

The Committee met in Geneva in September 
1948 and prepared a Review of International Com- 
modity Problems, 1948.*^ The Review set out in 
general terms some analysis of the nature of the in- 
ternational problems relating to primary commod- 
ities, explained the principles and methods that 
had been accepted as a guide in dealing with these 
problems and reviewed inter-governmental aaion 
in the field. 

The Review included a survey of the current 
situation in certain commodicles, and the Commit- 
tee pointed out that, while there were significant 
variations from commodity to commodity, an im- 
provement over the immediate postwar supply 
situation had taken place in 1948. Reference was 
made to the glut of primary commodities during 


the depression of the thirties and attention was 
drawn to the inter-related interests of all countries 
in preventing such conditions. During 1948 inter- 
governmental discussions helped in the co-ordina- 
tion of national programs and policies regarding a 
oumber of primary commodities, including wheat, 
ria, sugar, tin, rubber, wool and cotton, but no 
formal agreements relating to any of them came 
into foice. 

13. Timber Conference 

At its fourth session, on March 28, 1947, the 
Economic and Social Council adopted resolution 
31 (IV) welcoming the initiative taken by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization in calling an 
international timber conference to convene in 
Czechoslovakia on April 28, 1947, and urging 
Members of the United Nations, to whose econ- 
omy Europe’s production, import and export of 
forest produas was important, to participate in 
the conference.®® 

The Food and Agriculture Organization sub- 
mitted to the fifth session of the Economic and 
Social Council a report (E/455) unanimously 
adopted by the Conference, which ended on May 
10, 1947. The report recommended short-term 
measures to relieve the timber shortage and long- 
term measures for the restoration of forests, ade- 
quate management, improved working conditions 
in the forests and technical programs in forest in- 
dustries.*^ 

The Conference recommended that a European 
Timber Committee should be sec up within the 
framework of the Economic Commission for 
Europe with the technical assistance of FAO, and 
that it should pay particular attention to: 

'*(a} iacreasiog available timber supplies and decreas- 
ing waste of wood in order to help in meeting the needs 
of European reconstruction. 

"(b) aiding in reducing economic difficulties men-, 
tioned in the resolution on increased production by cer- 
tain countries by assisting them in obtaining necessary 
economic help. 

"(c) the satisfactory distribution of available timber 
supplies." 

Consideriog that the forest and timber problems 
of all European countries and of the non-European 
countries adjacent to the Mediterranean formed a 
technical whole, the Conference invited ECE to 
permit all such interested countries to participate 

“United Matins Publications, Sales No.: 1947.11.9. 

**United Nations Publications, Sales No.; 1948.11.6. 

“See Yearbook of the Untied Nations, 1946—47, p. 
496. 

^Ibid:, pp. 691-92. 
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in work, in cooneaion with forests and timben 
The report of FAO was considered hy the Coun- 
cil at its 99th plenary meeting on July 29, 19^7. 

The French representative proposed verbally a 
draft resolution, in which the Council would state 
that, having considered the report and noted the 
recommendations of the Conference, it urged the 
^vernments concerned to rake steps along the 
lines of the recommendations of the Conference, 
and noted with satisfaaion that FCE had set up a 
Timber Sub-Committee and would therefore be 
able, with the technical assistance of FAO, to pay 
special attention to the thiee measures suggested 
by the Conference (see above). The French repre- 
sentative agreed to amend the resolution to include 
a suggestion from the United States representa- 
tive that a request for advice from FAO be made 
by the prospective lender, such as the International 
Bank, and not at the instance of the individual 
country as recommended by the Coafeteace.“ 

The U55.Il. and Cuban representatives thought 
that the Council should take no decision on the 
substance of the recommendations contained In the 
report tmtil it had been considered by FAO at its 
forthcoming annual conference. A Cuban proposal 
that the Council should merely take note of the 
report was voted on at the 99th meeting on 
July 29t and after one tie voce, was adopted by the 
Council by 7 votes to 6 (resolution <>4(V)). 

l4. United Nations Scientific 
Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources 

The Economic and Social Council on March 28, 
19-17 (resolution 32 (IV)), decided to call a Unit- 
ed Nations Scientific Conference on the Conserva- 
tion and Utilization of Resources for the purpose 
of cxdianging information on techniques in this 
field and requested the Secretary-General to under- 
take the necessary preparatory work. 

Accordingly the Secretary-General presented a 
report (E/605) to the sixth session of the Coun- 
cil The Scactary-Gcncral recalled that according 
to the Council’s resolution the Conference was to 
be "devoted solely to the exchange of ideas and ex- 
perience on i!ie matter among engineers, resource 
technicians, economists and other experts in related 
fields". Accordingly, the tentative agenda pro- 
vided for a series of plenary sessions to discuss 
matters of broad general interest to technicians and 
administrators in the several resource fields widi 
partlcxUar emphasis on the inter-relations of the 
various techniques in progress of resource develop- 


ment. In addition, technical sessions would gtt 
experts an opportunity to exchange iafonmuoaca 
specialized subjects, such as minerals, fuels, povt^ 
water, soils, aops, livestock, forests, grazingnapt, 
fish and wild-life. The Secretary-General reccci- 
mended that the conferervee should be scheJdtd 
oj asnvene on May 16, 1949, and adjourn qajvas 
3, 1949, and that it should be held in the Unltd 
States. In view of considerations advanced by the 
Advisory Committee which had been established 
under the terms of the resolution and whidi coii- 
sisted of representatives of specialized agendo 
with impottant responsibilities in the fields related 
DO the Conference program and other opens, the 
Secretary-General was exploring the possibilities of 
holding the Conference at a site away from the 
United Nations headquarters. These consideraaocs 
were that another location might provide greaai 
possibilities for observing practical applioiionsci 
o)nservatioQ techniques in the field, fot infotma- 
tion discussions between delegates and for sating 
time in travel to and from meetings. 

The Secretary-General contemplated font O"* 
classes of participants in the Conference; (1) it?" 
resentatives from governmental services, meobes 
of non-governmental organizations and iaditidiuu 
to be selected from Member Governments! 
individual specialists selected with the aducc of 
the Preparatory Committee; (3) represeauti'® 
of the United Nations and the spedaJizcd aget^ 
and (4) representatives of interested iotciMUDw 
organizations and learned societies and distiep^ 
ed members of the professions, to be admitted it 
the disaetian of the Secretary-General 

The Scaetary-Gcneral proposed to expand ■£ 
existing Advisory Committee into a 
Committee and also to convene in certain les 
informal meetings of experts to secure th«r ye* 
and advice on detailed plans. He tequ» ^ 
Council to establish a small temporary 
live Committee from which he might seek 
concerning procedure and organization. 

Tlie report was considered by the j/ j 
I37th plenary meeting on February U- The tt-- 
States, Peruvian and Chilean rcprcscntatnc* 
tioned the necessity of a temporary ConmJ'*- 


“The Con/erence had rccommerulol that fA 
fwjucn of any individual nwtnbcf 
for a loan, ihoulj cal( the arteotwn of 
internaclonal orrunizations to the nt<J 
ci^iu" for the fulfilment of national J 

provemeni of cxploiuu’on facilities, /-.pi n- 

fotcit rcwurccj and technical improvemco* d ^ 
Juucicu (food and Acticulturc O/ganHu Tifih® 
Uoit^ Kations — ^pon of the Arti* 

Conference. Marlaciic Laane, Caechotloaiu, 

10 hlay 1917.) 
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Committee in addition to the Preparatory Commit- 
tee. Th6 Peruvian and Chilean representatives 
stressed the importance of the proposed conference 
from the point of view of under-developed coun- 
tries, and the Pemvian representative suggested that 
it might be well to provide for the participation at 
the Conference of representatives of the regional 
economic commissions established or contemplated 
by the Council. 

The United Kingdom representative urged that 
the number of items on the agenda of the Confer- 
ence should be limited, otherwise there would be 
risk of not adiieving practical and useful results; 
if die agenda were too full, governments might 
not be able to spare their specialists for a long 
enough period. Care should be taken to avoid 
duplication of the work of other organizations. 
Tills view was supported by the representatives 
of die Netiicrlands, China, C^ada and Brazil. The 
Netherlands representative stated that the Confer- 
ence should be a meeting of technical experts 
and not. of diplomats, and emphasized the impor- 
tance of co-operation with the specialized agencies. 
The Danish representative felt that the Conference 
was original in idea and method of preparation. 

Tlie representatives of die United Kingdom, 
China, Canada and France thought that If a location 
ocher than Lake Success were chosen for the Con- 
ference the resulting costs should not be borne 
by the United Nations budget. 

Tltc Qiincse representative considered diac since 
each country had to consult its experts on the sub- 
ject of tiic Conference program the time allowed 
was too limited, and suggested chat the Conference 
should be postponed to the end of the year 1949 
or even the beginning of 1950. 

The U3.S.rL reptesentative proposed that in 
view of die vast program suggested for discussion 
at the Conference, the Council should specify that 
the Conference should confiac its purpose to an 
exchange of experience in the held of ccclinical 
methods for the conservation and utilization of re- 
sources. 

Tlic Council unanimously adopted a United 
States draft resolution (E/6'15) as amended by 
die U.S.S.R. and Canada. As amended it reads as 
follows (resolution 109(VI)): 

'Tht Economic and Socijl Councii 

'T.fif/ non of the repoii of the Secrcury-GenenI oo 
ihe pteparatiom being made for the United Natioas 
Scientiiic Ginfcrence on the Conscrv-atlon and Uttlizatioo 
of Resources (document E/60S); and 

“Rtqutitt die Secretary-Genera] to proceed with plans 
for the Conference, keeping in mind dut the task of the 
ConfcierKC is ro be limited to an exchange of experience 
in the techniques of the conserraiion and utdoation of 


resources, and to Include in his progress report to the 
seventh session of the Council his definite recommenda- 
tions concerning the arrangements for the Conference 
and its sice, taking into consideration the discussion of 
the Councii at its sixth session.” 

Accordingly the Seaetary-General, proceeding 
with the advice of the Preparatory Committee 
created in accordance with the Council’s resolution 
32(lV),‘madc a further report to the seventh ses- 
sion of the Council (E/827/Rev.l). Tlie Council 
also had before it the report of the Preparatory 
Committee to the Secretary-General (E/869). 

The Secretary-General reported that Members of 
the United Nations and other governments partic- 
ipating in the regional economic commissions of 
the United Nations would be invited to select in- 
dividuals to attend die Conference, in addition to 
which the Secretary-General might invite repre- 
sentatives of non-governmental organizations, 
other interested international organizations and 
learned ^xdecies, and distinguished individual ex- 
perts. He recommended that the Conference should 
be convened for fifteen working days during May 
and June 1949. He stated diat if he could make 
arrangements not involving appreciable additions 
to costs for holding the Conference at a sice within 
the United States that would offer particular advan- 
tages for a ^encific conference devoted to resource 
techniques, he would recommend the selection of 
such a site, otherwise he proposed that the Con- 
ference should be held at tlie interim headquarters 
of the United Nations. 

The Preparatory Committee consisted of experts 
nominated by FAO, ILO, UNESCO and the Inter- 
im Commission of WHO, and experts appointed 
by the Seaetary-General from nine countries, to 
serve in their individual capacities.” It held meet- 
ings on June 7, 21 and 25 and from June 30 to 
July I, 1948, and considered the provisional pro- 
gram of die United Nations Scientific Conference 
on the Conservation and Utilization of Resources 
(E/Conf.7/l) togctlicr with comments and sug- 
gestions from 21 governments received in response 
to a letter sent out by the Seaetary-General on 
March 12. The Committee reported (E/869) that 
detailed suggestions had been contained in the re- 
plies received from the Governments of Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, France, India, Ncilicr- 
lands, Philippines, Siam, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom and United States. In formulat- 
ing the Conference program the Committee had 
also had suggestions from FAO, UNESCO, and 
ILO and from the World Power Cbafcrcncc, which 

**For lilt of memben of the Preparatory Coounittce, 
see Annex 11, p. 706. 
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had suggested modifications of the part of die 
Conference program relating to the generation and 
utilLtation of power. In accordance with the sug- 
gestions of several governments, the Committee 
had reduced the complexity of the program by 
a substantial decrease in the number of section 
meetings. The Committee recommended that the 
Conference should not be held at the ioterim head- 
quartets, but at some place where httie tune would 
be lost in local transportation, where the partici- 
pants would be able to inspect significant resource 
developments and where they would be able to 
associate with each other informally without 
inconvenience. 

The matter was considered by the Economic and 
Social Council at its 206th plenary meeting on 
August 19 . In introducing the report, the Assist- 
ant Secretary-General for Economic Affairs stated 
that the plenary sessions of the Conference would 
review the world tesource situation, basic resource 
techniques and resource techniques of special in- 
terest to less developed countries Specialists would 
discuss more specific topics m sectional meetings, 
he stated — for example, power and energy re- 
sources, forests, mineral resources, or land, as well 
as specific techniques and practices for resource 
conservation and utilization as they applied to par- 
ticular resources. The French, Peruvian, Canadian 
and U.S.SB.. representatives expressed misgivings 
that the scope of the Conference was too wide to 
give adequate consideration to the technical sub- 
jects covered. 

After discussing the alternative merits of hold- 
ing the Conference at or away from headquarters, 
the Council, by 13 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions, 
decided (resolution 141 (VII) ) that die Confer- 
ence should be held in the United States, "the site 
to be outside the New York City area if the addi- 
tional cost to the United Nations would not ex- 
ceed $40,000, but otherwise at interim headquar- 
ters". The Council approved the Sccretaty-GeneEal’s 
recommendation that the Conference should be 
held in May or June 1949 for fifteen working days 
and requested him to proceed with the preparatory 
work required.^* 

The primacy concern of the Confetence, accord- 
ing to its provisional program (E/CONF.7/1),®® 
would be the practical application of science to re- 
source management and human use rather than to 
minute refinements in research and scientific meth- 
odology. The provisional program stated that the 
conservation and wise utilization of natural re- 
sources are problems of immediate concern to all 
nations, and tliac no country, however favored, has 
yet succeeded in exploiting to the full the possibil- 


ities which the scientific utilization of resotircts 
offers for a sustained advance in the standard oi 
life. The requisite methods and techniques foi sudi 
an advance, it was pointed out, are at hand ot k 
process of development, as a result of the woik of 
many experts of many kinds throughout the norli 
It was stated that the Conference was Intended as 
a step in the mobilization of the world's sciemic 
and practical knowledge so as to equip the oatiom 
of the world for the task of raising and maintala- 
ing the living standards of their people. 

Hie revised program of the Conference (£/• 
CONF.7/2> fell under the foUowiog main heid 
logs: the world resources sicuacion— using and 
conserving resources, resource technique of special 
interest to less-developed countries; experience la 
the inter-related application of resource tech 
niques; and summary and review of the Con 
fetence. 


1 5. Proposed Economic Conjerenct oj 
the Amazon Basin Cowdrks 

At its seventh session (225th plenary meeimi 
on August 28) the Economic and Social Council 
considered a Peruvian proposal (E/826) iat ic 
Council should call an International EoMiofflic 
Conference of the Amazon Basin Couatcies Vith 
the purpose of setting up the framework for th« 
best social utilization of its natural resourcs, that 
will benefit a world-expanding economy . ^ 
should request the Seaetaty-General to ^ 
necessary preparations for the Cotifeceoce * 
proposal was supported by the Brazilian w* 
zuelan representatives. Ac the suggestion 0 * 

Brazilian representative the Peruvian 
live agreed to alter his proposal so that 
ference should be held in 1949 rather than in 
Tbe New Zealand representative propose ( 
1045 ), in view of the large amount of 
work required for such a conference, that ® 1 
tion should be studied by the Economic 0 
sion for Latin America, the secretariat 0 ^ 
■was already engaged on an extensive jg 

vey of the whole area. The Council by / J 
6, with 3 abstentions, rejected the 
posal, and adopted by 10 votes, with 8 a ' 
the New Zealand proposal, with an 
proposed by Brazil providing for consiuisii 

“ThB IntMim Coiumiciee oo 
of the Economic and Social Council, at a , woulJ 
febniaiy 24, 1949, decided that the . Socc”*- 
begin the latter half of August 1949 at ■ pjograi'i 

'^Reproduced as Annex A to the rcviseu r 
(E/CONF.7/2). 
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the lostitute of the Hyleaa Amazon’ In its resolu- 
tion (l46(VIl')) the CoimcE referred: 

"to the Economic Commission for Latin America 
for Its analysis and consideration, in consultation, whete 
appropriate, with the International Institute of the Hylean 
Amazon, the proposal for an economic conference of the 
Amazon Basin countries." 


16 . Fiscal Questions 

a. Program Established by the Council 

The Fiscal Commission held its first session at 
Lake Success from May 19 to 29, 1947, and sub- 
mitted a report to the fifth session of the Economic 
and Social Council dealing with the work whicli 
might be undertaken in its field (E/440). 

This report suggested; certain general arrange- 
ments concerning the establishment within the 
United Nations Secretariat of an interrutional fis- 
cal information or reference service; the provision 
of technical advice to governments and incernation- 
al bodies, the co-operation to be obtained from 
governments; and the establishment of liaison with 
national fiscal administrations. 

The Economic and Social Council considered the 
report at its 87th and 93td plenary meetings on 
July 22 and 24, and at the fifth meeting of its Eco- 
nomic Committee on July 21. General approval 
was expressed of the report. Various representa- 
tives, including those of Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, the United States and the United King- 
dom, felt that in view of the ambitious nature 
of the program and the expenditure involved in 
the work proposed for the Seactatiat, a priority 
should be established among the tasks suggested. 
The representative of Canada proposed that prior- 
ity should be given to fiscal research that had been 
interrupted during recent years; the representative 
of Norway su gg ested that priority should be given 
to the questions of double taxation and fiscal 
evasion, the United States representative suggested 
that the priority should be: (1) performance of 
service functions; (2) collection of data on which 
the Commission would base recommendations of 
substance; (3) compilation and .publication of 
data; and (4) continuation of the work of the 
League of Nations in the field of international tax- 
ation, etc The representatives of China and 
Lebanon expressed particular approval of the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission concerning 
technical help to be given to economically less ad- 
vanced countries. 

The representative of die USSR, who was the 
Chairman of the Fiscal Commission, explained 


the Commission had unanimously approved the re- 
port and the majority of the Commission had con- 
sidered die work proposed as a minimum, taking 
into account the financial implications involved. 

Tlie Council decided to leave it to the Secretary- 
General to take the necessary measures to carry 
out the Commission's recommendations "within 
the limits of available financial resources”. 

It accordingly adopted without discussion, at the 
73td plenary meeting on July 24, resolution 67 (V) 
as follows: 

"The Economic and Soct^ Council 
"1. Takes note of the report of the first session of the 
Fiscal Commusion (document E/440), 

"2. Requests the Secretary-General, within the limits 
of available financial resources. 

"(a) To cake appropriate measures to build up a 
fiscal information service, for the purpose of provid- 
ing authoritative Information on fiscal problems which 
may be referred to the Commission by Member Gov- 
ernments, the Economic and Social Council and its 
commissioos, other organs of the United Nacioos, the 
specialized agencies, and non-goseromental agencies 
ia category A; 

"(b) To arrange to make available, on request, 
technical advice, informacioo and assistance on fiscal 
marten coming within the terms of reference of the 
Fiscal Commission, to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, its other commissions, and other organs of the 
Untied Nations, the specialized agencies and Member 
Governments, with special reference, in the case of 
economically less advanced countries, to means of fa- 
cilitating (heir development and raising their standards 
of living, m accordance with resolution No. SI (IV) 
of the Cwncil of 28 March 1947, 

"(c) To report promptly to the Fiscal Commission 
all cases where, in his opinion, the programmes, rec- 
ommendations or projeas considered or approved by 
the Economic and Social Council or any of its other 
commissions contain important fiscal provisions or im- 
plications which may touch on matters coming within 
the purview of the Fiscal Commission, 

"(d) To request Member Governments to co- 
operate with the United Nations by transmitting to 
the Secretaiy-General, as soon as practicable after re- 
lease, for the use of the Fiscal Commission, copies of 
publications issued by them relating to budgets, Gov- 
enunent revenue and other receipts, appropriations 
and expenditure, public debt, special studies of taxation 
problems and information on the most significant facts 
and trends relative to public finance in the course of 
each year, . 

"(e) To arrange for the compilation and publication 
of a Public Finance Survey, 1957—1947, in continua- 
tion of the series 'Public Finance’ formerly published 
by the League of Nations regarding Government 
revenue and other receipts, classified as to sources; ex- 
penditures. classified according to principal categories; 
and public debt, classified according to dates of matur- 
ity, domicile, and rates of interest, and, if practicable, 
to make preparations for the periodic publication in 
the future of the information outlined above; 

"(I) To arrange for the publication of the volume 
Public Debt, 1914—1947, which was commenced by 
the League of Nations, 
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"(g) To ascertain from other commissiom whether 
any special studies of a technical nature should be 
made by die Fiscal Commissioa ia order pzapedy to 
advise them on the fiscal aspects of their enquiries 
(for example, fiscal methods relating to anti-depression 
policies ) ; 

"(h) Subject to the policies of the General Assem- 
bly and the Economic and Social Council, to invite 
non-member Governments to co-opetate in supplying 
the information listed in the preceding paragraphs; 

"(i) To m^e a review and revision cd the work 
•which has already been accomplished by the League of 
Nations in the field of international tax problems, 
with particular reference to further action to be taken 
for the solution of such problems; 

"(i) To coJJecr, publisb’and distribute the lerr ot 
treaties for the prevention of double taxation, and for 
mutual assistance in the collection of taxes and the 
exchange of information; 

"(k) To obtain from Members of the United Na- 
tions and to compile information on their administra- 
tive practices, so that Members negotiating treaties 
may know what techniques are available for securing 
and exchanging information, and for co-operating in 
the collection of taxes; 

"(1) To collect information on tax systems (ioclud- 
iag statutes, regulations and administrative practices) 
particularly those aspects of such systems wbi^ 

"(i) Have the effect of imposing more burden- 
some taxes on foreigners chan on nationals or on 
international uansactlons than on domestic ones 
(for example: those systems •which impose higher 
races on foreigners; tax capital transfers in or out ola 
country; refuse foreigners the privilege accorded na- 
tionals of deducting expenses attributable to income 
from the taxing country; provide for presumptive 
or empirical tax assessments on foreigners); 

_ "(ii) Have the effect of making special conces- 
sions to foteigoets, or os respects international trans- 
actio ns; 

"(iii) Give taxes extra-territorial application; 
"<iv> Tax imesnationai uavcl, nanspoit and 
communications; 

"(v) Make special tax provisions for foreign- 
held public debt; 

"(m) To collect detailed documentary material on 
internal tax legislation in every country as far as such 
legislation cosers foreign nationals or resources; 

”(o) To collect from Members their comments on 
the model bilateral tax conventions prepared at the 
Regional Tax Coofercnce held in Mexico Gty in 194} 
under the auspices of the Fiscal Committee of the 
League of Nations and at the final session of ihe Fiscal 
Committee held in London in 1946, the comments to 
covet thice types of tteaties: double taxation of in- 
come; double taxation of estates and successions; re- 
ciprocal administrative assistance, and to circulate these 
comments to the members of the Fiscal r^ mtn;<T?rtn 
s'cU in advance of the next session; 

"(o) To study these problems from the point of 
view of their effects on international uade and invest- 
ment; 

"(p) To invite Member States, by questionnaires or 
other appropriate means, to report on fiscal problems 
which, in their opinion, should be given consideration 
by the Fiscal Comtnlssion, and to request the Sectetaty- 
General to furnish to the Commission, before its next 


session, a list of such problems raised, with appracw 
comments. 

"3. No/^j that ialormatioa taiaisbed bf i tfrnfg 
States to the Secretary-General in accordance widi thee 
resolutions will be such as is available in accordatet vUi 
the applicable national regulations. 

"4. Requests Members of the United Nadoos loBsa 
the Sectetaty-Geneial in the action he may take ia ten- 
pliance wuh the above recommendations." 


b. Implementation of Program bvthi 
Secretariat 


Following the conclusion of the first sessioo of 
the Fiscal Commission and the approval cf is 
recommendations by the Economic aod Scichl 
Council in resolution 67 (V) of July 24, 1947, the 
Fiscal Division of the Secretariat undertook du 


following activities and compilations. 

( 1 ) Vised Information Service . — Action was talai 
to secure comprehensive material on the fisol 
legislation, administration and public finance 
vdopments of Member nations. The means uW 
for that purpose were the following: clrcula: !«• 
ters and questionnaires to Members; contacts with 
their delegations; correspondence with natioiul 
officials; missions to a number of countries; m 
use of Secretariat facilities and public libraries lo 
the area of New York City and in WasliIiiS®^ 
D. C 


(2) Technical Assistance' to Mender Soiee- 
mentj in the Field of Public 
work was done on the financial and adminlstratnt 
aspects of economic development in econonuwf 
less developed countries, as well as on . ■ 
tax relations, with a view to rendering techm 
assbtance. The conclusions of this work ftcr* 
be reported to the Fiscal Commission at its n 
session in 1949. • ^ 

Technical assistance in the fiscal field fi'' , 
in various forms and degrees to Venetuea 


oraati. ,, 

Upon the request of the Government o 
zuela, the Fiscal Division rook part during 
in a progtam of reform of the public 
administration of the country, giving tec 
sistance and advice in various fields, the 
porrant of which were; 
sttuctuie, and formulation of the budget), a ^ 
istrative reform (creation of a civil ' 

reform (reorganization ot a fiscal ocp 
etc.); and other fields (aeation 0^“ ins’ll 
ministration of ports). (Sec E/CN.l/Sn ^ 
Technical advice was given to the 
Government in the form of a memorm 
pared by the Fiscal Division in July 19- • 
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iog certain aspects of international fiscal problems 
existing in Brazil 

(3) Public Finance Survey . — ^Tbis work was to 
have consisted of a series of pamphlets containing 
tables presenting, on as comparable a basis as 
possible for some 60 countries, data on govern- 
ment expenditures, revenues, cash position, and 
debt, together with notes on budgetary procedures 
and comments relating fiscal developments to 
economic, social and administrative factors. 

Work was started along these lines on various 
countries- Because of an increasing demand for 
tabular data, it appeared desirable to make available 
to the various organs of the United Nations, special- 
ized agencies and Member Governments such in- 
formation for as many countries as possible at the 
earliest possible date, without delaying their re- 
lease until the analytical part of the work had been 
completed. Consequently, a series of mimeograph- 
ed documents entitled "Public Finance Data" were 
prepared for issue by the end of 1948. By Septem- 
ber 1948 data bad already been collected and was 
being checked on the following fourteen couo- 
tziesi Argentina, Canada, Chile, China, India, Iran, 
Ireland, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United iCingdom, United States and Venezuela. 

The Public Finance Survey as outlined above 
does not meet, nor was it originally lacended to 
meet, the need for monthly data on fiscal develop- 
ment which various United Nations organs and 
specialized agencies have increasingly felt for some 
time in connection with their research and op- 
erations. To meet this requirement, the Fiscal 
Division, in consultation with the Division of 
Statistics of die International Monetary Fund, began 
preparing a questionnaire, to be sent by the Sec- 
retary-General to all Member Governments, to as- 
sist the United Nations, specialized agencies and 
Member Governments in analyzing the effeas of 
government financial activities oa economic vari- 
ables such as price, monetary circulation and na- 
tional income. The questionnaire was to request 
aimual data for the period from 1936 to 1S>48 and 
monthly or quarterly data from 1947 regarding the 
following items: 

1. Central government expenditure 

2. Central government receipts 

3. Results from government monetary operations 

4. Foreign grants received 

3. Domestic borrowiog 

6. Redemption of domestic debt 

7. Foieign borrowing 

8. Redemption of foreign debt 

9. Cash balance 

10. Aggregate outstanding domestic debt 

11. Aggregate outstanding foreign debt 


(4) Public Debt 1914-1946 . — A volume entitled 
Public Debt 1914-1946^^ was published (in Eng- 
lida) in August 1948. (The. French edition was 
being prepared for publication in 1949-) This 
snidy presented in tabular form data on public 
debt for 52 countries from 1914-46 and for some 
twenty countries up to 1947. 

For each country, with a few exceptions, two 
tables were prepared. Table I shows the domestic 
debt, subdivided into long-term and short-term, the 
foreign debt and total debt since 1914. Informa- 
tion regarding debt service is given, showing, sepa- 
rately, interest and amortization payments on the 
domestic and foreign public debt. It also contains 
for reference purposes data on price movements 
and exchange rates. 

Table II shows the position of the most im- 
portant loans or types of obligations outstanding, 
and whenever possible, their purpose, nominal rate 
of interest, date of issue and maturity. The major 
differences in concepts and definitions of public 
debt are discussed in a General Note. Information 
was provided by finance ministries of Member 
Governmencs. 

(5) Review of Work of League of Nations . — The 
Secretariat prepared a comprehensive survey of the 
history and meaning of the work undertaken by 
the Lngue of Nations in the field of inceioational 
tax relations, of the results achieved and of the 
problems remaining to be dealt with. 

(6) Administrative Practices related to the As- 
sessment and Collection of T<Wfer.— The Fiscal 
Division of the Secretariat coUeas and publishes 
information on the administrative praaices in 
Member countiies relating to the assessment and 
collection of taxes. The compilation of the relevant 
legislative materials and their analytical and com- 
parative study are designed to aid the governments 
in the negotiation of tax agreements by making 
available to them information on the means exist- 
ing for exchanging information between national 
revenue authorities and for their co-operation in 
the a)llection of taxes. 

(7) International Tax Agreements . — ^The Secre- 
tariat prepared for publication in November 1948 
the first volume containing the texts of over 100 
international tax agreements for the prevention of 
double taxation and fiscal evasion (E/CN.8/30).®^ 
Hiis volume constitutes a continuation of the six- 
volume Collection of International Tax Agree- 
ments and Internal Legal Provisions for the Pre- 
vention of Double Taxation and Fiscal Evasion 
published by the League of Nations from 1928 

"United Nations Publicaiioos, Sales No.: 1948.XVI.1. 

' "United Nations Publications, Sales No.: 1948JCVI.2. 
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to 1936. The volume cootaios a comprehensive 
index of tax agreements concluded since 1843- 
The agreements are divided into ten groups ac- 
cording to the subject matter. The three most 
important groups are those -which include, respec- 
tively, the General Agreements on Income and 
Property Taxes, the Agreements on Estate and Gift 
Taxes and the Agreements on Administrative As- 
sistance between Revenue Authorities. It is plan- 
ned to publish supplements from time to time 
with texts of new agreements concluded hereafter. 

(8) Survey of Trends in Recent Tax Agreements. 
— ^The Seaetariat initiated a survey of the nature, 
meaning and import of trends in recent tax agree- 
ments and a comprehensive analysis of such agree- 
ments entered into between countries of the same 
region or at a comparable level of economic de- 
velopment. 

(9) Tax Treatment of Foreign Nationals, Re- 
sources and Transactions , Secietatiat collects 
and publishes infoimacioo on those aspects of tax 
systems which accord more burdensome treatment 
or give special concessions to foreigners or, in 
respect of international transactions, give taxes 
extra-cetcitoiiaL application, tax latecnational travel, 
transport and communications and make special tax 
provisions for foreiga-held public debt. To this 
end, the Fiscal Division has prepared a "Question- 
naire on the Tax Treatment of Foreign Nationals, 
Assets and Transactions" (E/CN.8/W.I9), which 
refers specidcally to each type of direct and in- 
direct tax, listing every aspect which might possibly 
present differences in the treatment of persons, 
assets or transactions, depending on whettet they 
are wholly domestic, foreign or internarionai 
The documents and information thus collected are 
intended both for the preparation of individual 
reports on each country covered, and for over-all 
comparative analysis. 

(10) Comments on Model Tax Conventions . — 
The Secretariat published and distributed state- 
ments by Member Governments on their views 
on the london and Mexico Model Tax Conven- 
tions for the avoidance of double taxation and 
fiscal evasion prepared by the Fiscal Committee of 
the League of Nations in 1943 and 1946. Ulti- 
mately, the Fiscal Division will publish a fully 
annotated edition of the Model Conventions con- 
taining all comments from the Member Govern- 
ments with a review of die salient differences and 
problems of the two models. 

(11) FQects of Tax Measures on liitemationtd 
Trade and Investment, — Preparatory wo^ was 
undertaken relating to the compilation of source 


material and the outline of a study on tbe Ta. 
cidence and Economic Effects of Taxation on the 
Flow of International Trade and Investmai:” 
with particular reference to relief measures coq- 
earned in international tax agreements and 
mx legislation. 

(12) Implementation of Decisions of Other Or- 
gans of the United Nations Specialized Agencies 
and Non-Governmental Organizations , — In com- 
pliance with the resolution of the Economic and 
Social Council, the Secretariat followed die wort 
of other organs of the United Nations, spedalireJ 
agencies and non-governmental organizations im- 
pinging on the field of international tax relations 
and prepared comprehensive documentatioo ten- 
taining information on actions and decisions of 
those organs which are of interest to the Fiscal 
Commission, 

(13) Liaison and Co-ordination . — Since dae^otl: 
of the Fiscal Commission is closely connected ’■ids 
that of other organs and specialized agencies of 
the United Nations, the Fiscal Division protided 
for dose co-ordination with them and hu been 
represented at meetings and international a® 
ferences. 


17. Statisthal Activities 

The Statistical Commission held its second and 
third sessions from August 28 to 
1SM7, and from April 26 to May 6, * 

first session of the Sub-Commission on 0'*^**“ 
SampEng was held from September 22 to . 
1947.®* The report of the second session ^ ^ 

Commission (E/577) was considered at i e 
cil’s sixth session, and that of its thkd 
(E/795) at the seventh session of wun 
TTie questions dealt with are considered pcio • 

At its third session the Statistical 
adopted a program for its future -work an 
that priorities should be given to of 

studies: review and development of m 
industrial production; development or 
for price indices; revision of the League o 
Minimum List of Commodities for Inter ^ 
Trade Statistics; further study of to 

tional income and related subjects; 
governments which may request techni 
in planning and executing their natio ^ 

in 1950; desirabdity of achieving compaw^ 
' . 

“The second session 
from August 30 to September H. 

(E/CN.3/52) vi-as not considered b7 “« 
during the period reviewed in this YearP 
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housing statbtics; statistical sampling; collaboiaiion 
with the statistical wotic of other commissions: 
and a program of statistical education and training. 

The Commission's report was considered at the 
30th and 31st meetings of the Council's Economic 
Committee and at the 220th meeting of the Coun- 
cil. Members expressed appreciation of the wort 
of the Commission. Various members endorsed the 
program proposed by the Commission calling at- 
tention to particular items in it of special interest 
to them. 

a. Co-ordination OF THcSTAtiSTicAL . 
Activities of the United Nations and 
THE Specialized Acenqes 

Tlic Economic and Social Council on March 29, 
19-17 (resolution 'IO(IV)) ” requested that peri- 
odic reports be made to the Statistical Commission 
on progress achieved in developing administrative 
procedures and agreements through whiclt cfTeaivc 
statistical co-ordination may be secured betucen 
the United Nations and the agencies brought Into 
relationship widi it. At Its second and tlurd ses- 
sions the ^mmission considered reports from the 
Secretary-General on the question (E/CN.3/28 
and dl) and noted with satisfaction the progress so 
far achieved. 

Under tiic arrangements made, the Statistical 
OiTice has become the central statistical unit In the 
Secretariat responsible for the co-ordination of 
United Nations statistics. It conducts statistical 
imestigations on behalf of various parts of the 
organization, and conduas research and supplies 
statistics for a wide \aricry of special purposes.®* 
Inter-agency co-ordination is achie\ed among 
other ways through the 0)nsultati»e Committee on 
Statistical Matters, composed of representatives 
of the specialized agencies and the United Nations. 
By September 21, 19*18, the Committee had readied 
agreements rcspcaing standardization of several 
technical statistical praaices and had assisted la 
formulating general arrangements for ilic con- 
solidation or co-ordination of statistical programs. 
In addition, special procedures to deal with the 
problems of requests to governments for statistics 
had been established. The Statistical OiScc acts as 
tlic central point for the exchange of questionnaires 
and for the collcaion and dissemination of com- 
ments by each agency on draft questionnaires. 
Tills permits the needs of international agencies for 
statistics to be met witltouc duplication in requests 
to governments. An integrated plan for tlie prep- 
aritioa acid publlcatioa of iocctnaclotui 
jcaibooks was being worked out between tJie 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. ' 


Ac its third session the Statistical Commission 
recommended that the United Nations and the 
Specialized agencies plan their programs to de- 
vxlop systematically collected and published sta- 
tistics rather than rely upon ad hoc requests from 
governments, with the object of providing that 
the monthly, quarterly and annual publications 
of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
will include, os for as practicable, all the statistical 
series needed for the conduct of international 
affairs. 

Tlie Statistical Commission at its third session 
continued its study of several related aspects of 
the development of national statistics and the Im- 
piovemem of ibeii compaiab^lity. It made pio- 
posals to provide more adequately for the recog- 
nition of statistical problems peculiar to European 
countries and the further implementation among 
European countries of international recommenda- 
tions on statistical standards. In particular, it con- 
sidered the special statistical interests of the 
Economic Commission for Europe. On the Statisti- 
cal Commission's recommendation, the Council at 
its 220th plenary meeting on August 27, 19*48, 
adopted by 16 votes to 2 the following resolution 
(149(V1I>D): 

’'The Econonie and Social Council, 

Taking note of the detlrabiUcy of obuining the aecive 
co-operation of national ttatisiical oiBces in the imple- 
menution of the tecoaimendaiiona of the Sutistical Com- 
mtssion, and by providing a channel for the referral by 
Governments to the Stitittical Commbsioo of problcou 
of statistical comparability, and 

"Rceognnwg the relatively Urge number of European 
countries with closely related statistical incerescs, the 
urgent character of these interests, and the particular op- 
portunity now available of achieving rapid and substantial 
progress through discussion of these common purposes, 

"Requests the Sccteiaxy-General to encourage and 
facilitate consultation among representatives of the sta- 
tistical agencies of European Governments upon sutistical 
questions.** 

The Brazilian representative drew attention in 
the Council’s Economic Committee to the par- 
ticular requirements of countries where statistical 
services were less developed, and proposed that 
the Council's recommendation should refer to 
them and not merely to the particular needs of 
Europe. His view was supported by the rep- 
rcscncatit cs of the United Kingdom and Venezuela, 
and a ioim resolution was worked out by those 

“See Yeario'ik c/ the United Nations, p. 

507. 

“For a elassiricd Usr uf work in progress or planned 
bv Uwwfri Nixioav and die ipeculized. af^wciev. tee 
Directory of Economic and SlaSisiic-l Projecti No. 1, 
January 19-13. United Nations Publicacioni, Sales No.; 
1918110.1. 
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representatives and adopted by the Cbgimittee 
(E/960). The U^SJl. representative in this con- 
nection proposed (E/1008) that the resolution 
would acquire the necessary general character by 
the omission of the word "European” from the 
resolution. Other members of the Council how- 
ever, felt that the statistical problems of Europe 
and of the under-developed countries were not the 
same. The Council adopted by 16 votes to 0, with 
2 abstentions, resolution 149(VII)Q inviting die 
Commission at its next session to consider a$ a 
matter of urgency "how statistically underdeveloped 
countries requiting assistance in remedying de- 
ficiencies of statistical data can be helped to im- 
prove their basic statistical services"; and request- 
ing "the Secretary-General to collect any necessary 
data on existing statistical deficiencies and possible 
remedial measures to facilitate early consideration 
of the problem by the Commission". 

The Council also authorized the Statistical Office 
to tmdertake a program of technical assistance to 
‘Member Governments in connection with plans for 
censuses of population to be taken In and around 
1950. The Statistical Office will arrange for expert 
consultants to wotk with census ad^nistiations 
in a limited number of countries to assure adequate 
planning on administrative and technical matters. 

The Statistical Office collaborated with FAO, 
the Government of Mexico and the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute in the conduct of a technical 
training institute in Mexico City from October to 
December 1948. Mote than 60 highly qualified 
census administrators and experts from sixteen 
countries attended the Institute, which provided 
instruction for the agriculture and population 
censuses to be taken in 1950. 

b. Standard International Classification 

At its first session, the Statistical Q>mmission 
established a committee to develop an inrernarional 
standard classification of statistics of industrial 
activity. At its second session, the Commission 
recommended that the draft classification so de- 
veloped (E/CN.3/35) be circulated to Member 
Governments and specialized agencies for 
comment. At its. third session, the Statistical Com- 
mission recommended a revised draft of the Inter- 
national Standard Industrial Classification of all 
Economic Activities. The classification was a>n- 
sidered by the Council at its seventh session at 
the 30th and 31st meetings of the Economic Com- 
mittee on August 5 and 11, and at the 220th 
plenary meeting on August 27, 1948. 

The U.S.S.R. representative aiticized the pro- 
posed classification (E/795/Add.l), in pacticular. 


on the ground that it did not take into account 
activities in countries with planned economiei, 
and suggested that the classification shoulci bt 
viewed. "While various representatives agreed that 
the classification was not peifea, and satf die dif- 
ficulties inherent in drafting a classification tbt 
would permit a comparison of economic activities 
in both planned economies and those based on 
private enterprise, they emphasized the urgent need 
for adopting an international standard in the 
field of industrial statistics in order that die sta- 
tistics collected by national goveiaments in the 
forthcoming censuses might be organized so as 
to yield comparable data. A UilSJl. proposal 
(E/1008) that the classification should be referred 
back to the Commission and that Member Gov- 
ernments should be asked for their comments on 
it was rejected by a vote of 13 to 3, with 2 absten- 
tions. The Council recommended by 14 votes to 
2, with 2 abstentions, in resolution 149 (VII) A, 
that Member Governments: 

. . make use of the loteruational SuDciud Induiolal 
OassificatioD of all Ecoaomic Activities ejmeipy. 

'■(a) Adopting this system of dassifioiion « » 
national standard, or 

"(b) Rearranging their sutistkal data ifl accotdiut 
with this system for purposes of intetoatioiial no- 
parabillty.” 

A similar program for the development of com* 
parabDity in international trade statistics was bwj 
undertaken by the Statistical Commission. In 
tioo, the work of the International labour 
ganisation in developing an international 
dassification of occupations was being studiw I 
the Statistical Commission in order to 
related aspects of the dassifications. It was 
pared that these dassifications would be avaiia e 
to governments for use in conneaion wim t 
census programs for 1950. The Seaetanac ^ 

given the responsibility for formulating a pmp 
for the development of a statistical 
of commodities for use in general econo 
analysis. 


c. Collection and Publication of 
Statistics 

Three types of statistical 
of the work of the Statistical Office of 
Nations as part of its program in the co 
and publication of statistics and the op 
of statistical standards. The first ° ^ to 

nomic and social statistics of current >nt 
international organizations and „ 

United Nations published in the Mo, ably BuUc 
of Statistics. 
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As at September 21, 1948, neatly two thousand 
separate series were being collected and main- 
tained for publication In the MofU/jly Bulletin of 
Statistics. As part of its central responsibility, die 
Statistical Office collects and maintains certain 
series primarily for the benefit of one or more 
of the specialiaed agencies, such series appearing 
in their regular publications. On the other hand, 
many of the series appearing in the Monthly Bul- 
letin are provided by sepecialiaed agencies such as 
the International Labour Organisation and the 
International Monetary Fund. In addition, the 
Statistical Office, in co-operation with several 
specialized agencies, undertakes the coUeaion of 
monthly statistics of external trade to meet urgent 
needs of several agencies by a consolidated col- 
lection. A Supplement to the Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics is published desaiblng In detail the 
content, scope and limitations of the scatbtical 
series appearing in the Monthly Bsilletin of Sta- 
tistics. The Statistical Office also issues Population 
and Vital Statistics Reports each month, Ihis pub- 
lication contains the latest estimate of population 
for‘each area of the wotld, and the latest census 
totals. From time to time special tables dealing 
with population or vital statistics ate also published. 

A second type of statistics covering a much 
wider field of statistics is collected by the United 
Nations and published in the Statistical Yearbook, 
which will contain data in the following fields: 
Area, Populidon and Vital Stachtia 
Manpower 

Agticulture, Forestry and Fishing 
Industry 

Transport and Communications 
Internal Trade 

External Trade * 

Balance of Payments 
Wages and Prices 

Currency, Banking, Stock Exchange 

National Income 

Public Finance 

Social Statistics 

Education and Culture 

This type of Statistics is also published in the 
Demographic Yearbook, which is designed to be 
the centtal source of international data on popula- 
tion, vital statistics and related subjects for the 
various countries of the world. The first edition will 
include statistics on area, population, labor force, 
mortality, natality, nuptiality and international 
migration, together with an explanatory text and 
information on sources. These publications form 
part of a co-ordinated plan for various yearbooks 
prepared by the specialized agencies and the United 
•Nations. Annual statistics of external trade are 
being prepared. 


The third type of statistical publication arises 
out of the specific projects of research or special 
studies undertaken by the Statistical Office as part 
of its program for the development of statistics 
or as a result of research undertaken at the request 
of one of the organs of the United Nations. Such 
studies include a report on National Income Sta- 
tistics of Various Countries, 1938-1947. 

d. Statistical Sampling 

The Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling, 
the establishment of whidi was authorized by the 
Eojnomic and Social Council at Its second session,®^ 
is composed of individual experts appointed by 
the Statistical Commission. The Sub-Commission 
is responsible for advising on the use and appli- 
cation of statistical sampling mecliods in meeting 
the needs of the United Nations, specialized 
agencies and Member Governments for statistical 
informatioa At its first session it reported 
(E/CN.3/37) in derail on: (a) the desirability 
of carrying out a sample survey in conjunction with 
censuses proposed for 1930 in the fields of agri- 
cultural and population enquiries; (b) the condi- 
tions under which a sample survey should be made 
Instead of a complete enumeration; (c) the op- 
portunity for obtaining additional information 
through the use of the same basic sampling struc- 
ture; and (d) the advantages of a series of re- 
peated sample surveys in obtaining more detailed 
information and Information of better quality in 
given fields of statistics. 

The Sub-Commission issued a statement on 
the Uses of Sampling in Censuses of Population, 
Agriculture, Public Health and Commerce, which 
illustrates some of the more important uses of 
the sampling techniques and emphasizes the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and the proper appli- 
cation, of scientific sampling methods. As a basis 
for its long-range program for the dissemination 
of information on sampling techniques, the Sub- 
Commission prepared a series of recommendations 
concerning the preparation of reports of sampling 
surveys.®* 

The Sub-Commission considered specific prob- 
lems in the application of sampling to agricultural 
censuses at the request of FAO and began preparing 
similar recommendations regarding family budget 
inquiries and manpower statistics at the request 

of ao. 

"See Yearhook of the United Nations, 1946—47, p. 
308. 

“These recommendatioBS were subsequently published 
by the Statistical Office of the United Nations as The 
Preparation of Sampling Survey Reports. (Statistical 
Papers, ^ies C No. 1, January 1, 1949.) 
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e. Pkogbam FOR THE Education AND 
Training of Statisticians 


The Economic and Social Council at its seventh 
session adopted by 15 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions 
resolution 149(VII)D, approving the recom- 
mendation of the Statistical Commission that a 
study be undertaken in collaboration with the 
specialized agencies regarding the shortages of 
trained statisticians and the needs for education 
and training in statistics which confront inter- 
national and national statistical organizations, and 
requestmg the Secretary-General to formulate an 
mternational program to meet these needs in a 
report of the fourth session of the Statistical Com- 
mission. 


f. ^SEARCH IN Statistical Methods and 
development of Standards 


In addition to the foregoing general program, 
work m certam special fields has been emphSized 

Office, With a view to developing comparRbU..y 
RDd international standards, special programs of 
rBearch were undertaken on the statistiS of na- 
expenditure and related 

S®, T’l-"'* eccounis. In 

sundar fashion, compatabUity is sought io the 
statistics of prices, including prices of imports 
and exports and the construction of index numbers 
In order to provide a basic tool for economic 

P'o-i^etion and the 
Kope and method of the construction of such 

Si tcT/r^ 

lions regarding their use in current national 
statistics might be formulated. In addition a 
review was begun of the definitions and use' of 
statislia of housing as weU as studies of the prob- 
lems of migration statistics. 

by the Sccretaiiat in collabotatinn with the 

“ eUnhS^’^ ' “ P»«.4ed L; 

static foS'“ci“^ 

men, 1 ‘^•opcration in ihe dcvcIoD- 

ment and promotion of standaids for popnlation 
ehd Vila, dsucs U part of the ptoit™ uS™ 

of WHO 'and FAO.““ 

a bilef P®"' “““ •'■'"o -o lime 

■nitec rocihodologrcal slujics undenatco by 


the Oimmittee of Statistical Experts of de in- 
of Natiom were published by the Secitoi,r.Gu.S 
ss direaed by die Economic and 
Resolution 40 (IV). 


g. Transferor Responsibilityfos 

Economic Statistics under 192s 
Convention 


In accordance with resolution 24 (I) ado?:eJ 
by the General Assembly on February 12. ik 
relating to the transfer of certain fuaaioas and 
aaivities of the League of Nations, the Sneiad 
(^mmission at its first session (E/264) requcsxd 
mat a draft protocol amending the Intenutioail 
Qinvention Relating to Economic Statisnes {192S) 
^ prep^ed. The draft was approved by the 
^mmission at its second session, from Aufjt 
28 to September 4, 1947, and submitted to the 
_ Economic and Social Council at the GiudoTj 
sixth session. The U.S.S.R, and Ukrainian Sidl 
members on the Commission recorded reseiritwcs 
on the grounds that the decision to take over these 
functions contravened the General Assembly't 
resolution 54 (I) of December 14, 1946,** eo- 
powering the Seaetary-General to fake oter and 
continue the non-political functions of the Lfjp.e 
of Nations with the exception of "those functions 
and activities exercised pursuant to inreraatiooil 
agreements"; the problems of intcrnaciorul 0 
0|^ration in the sphere of statistics, it was oaia* 
tained, were comprehensively dealt with by the 
decisions of the Economic and Social Council 
llie Ukrainian reservation pointed out that * 
considerable number of countries belonging to the 
United Nations took no part in concluding (he 
1928 Convention, and the U.S8.R. rcscnation 
stated that the actual activities of the Statistical 
Commission were considerably broader clian tlKise 
of the League of Nations Committee of Statistiol 
Experts and Included all die necessary funcnof'^ 
previously performed by that Comiftittec. 

These arguments were raised again when t.>f 

TPcrtrtn J L.. .t-- r' il if. I >6ch 


arguments were raised again mih*' - 
question was discussed by the Council at its I36 
plenty meeting on February 1 1, its 158th pkni 
meeting on March 2, and the thirteenth and fo^* 
teenth meetings of its Economic Commiitce 

Fehnisrv "iA -1^ 


February 24 and 25. 

The Council, however, by a vote of 15 w I 
adopted a resolution (114 (VI) A) xccommca^.' 
that the General Assembly approic the fu^;^’* 
and powers exercised by the League of 
in respect of economic statistics under the 19- 


iVjfiooi oj the UntltJ Sji,ionh 
-«U,p.263. 
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Convention, and submitting to the General As- 
sembly a draft resolution and draft protocol to this 
end. The Council stated that it considered that 
"in view of the resolution of the General Assembly 
on the relations of the Members of the United 
Nations with Spain, adopted on 9 February 1SM6, 
all action under this Protocol and the Convention 
mentioned above should be suspended with respea 
to the Franco Government in Spain as long as 
this Government is in power”.®^ 

b . WoRUD Statistical CoNGRiss 
The World Statistical Congress, convened in 
Washington from September 8 to 12, 1947, under 
authority of resolution 40 (IV) of the Economic 
and Social Council, was attended by leading sta- 
tisticians from all countries. 

The Congress focussed the attention of its mem- 
bers upon the uses for and the needs of inter- 
national organizations for adequate and reliable 
statistical information from national governments. 
It also brought to the attention of the United 
Nations the need for more trained personnel in 
national statistical services as well as the need for 
providing advice and assistance in developing na- 
tional statistical systems. 

i . International Census Plans 

In the report of its second session (E/577), 
submitted to the sixth session of the Economic 
and Social Council, the Statistical Commission ex- 
pressed general approval of the standard minimum 
list of subjects proposed by the Population Com- 
mission for the 1950 censuses of population 
(E/571, Annex H) and the supplementary list 
of subjects proposed for optional inclusion in 
these censuses (E/571, Annex III),®® In reference 
to a progress report received on tlie work of the 
Committee on the 1950 Census of die Americas, 
it reiterated iu support of this projea, noting 
with approval the program of training in census 
methods. 

With reference to a memorandum submitted by 
FAO on the proposed 1950 World Census of 
Agriculture (E/C^.3/32), the Commission en- 
dorsed the objectives of die project and welcomed 
the steps taken to condua co-operamely such a 
census in all parts of die world. It requested the 
Economic and Social Council to draw the attention 
of all Member nations to the proposed 1950 World 
Census of Agriculture, and to stress the importance 
of making adequate provisions for the preparatory 

oik in order that such a census may be taken in 
as many countries as possible. Tlie Council adopted 


this recommendation by 14 votes, with 2 absten- 
tions (resolution 114(VI)B). 

At its third session the Statistical Commission 
(E/795) gave further consideration to the sug- 
gested list of subjeas to be included in the 1950 
census of population. It considered that die list 
of subjects and the accompanying definitions should 
be issued by the Secretary-General for the in- 
formation of governments and for such use in 
the national censuses as mi^t be practicable in 
the light of national conditions, needs and objec- 
tives. It urged, however, that the views of interested 
specialized agencies and ocher inter-governmental 
organizations should be co-ordinated before the 
list of subjects and accompanying definitions were 
issued. In reviewing the list of topics and the sug- 
gested definitions, the Commission considered it 
not praaicable to regard the list of subjects®® 
as a recommended minimum for all countries in 
view of the wide differences in national needs and 
statistical facilities. It considered, however, that 
all countries taking censuses should try to provide 
comparable data on the following items: total 
population, age, sex, marital status and types of 
economic activities. It also pointed out the de- 
sirability of using statistical sampling methods in 
popubtion censuses. 

18. Transport and Communications 

The Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion Iield its second session in Geneva from April 
12 to 20, 1948. It reviewed international develop- 
ments in the fields of transport and communica- 
tioos and of travel questions, but was particularly 
concerned with questions relating to: (1) regional 
problems and organization in the field of inland 
transport; (2) certain world-wide problems in the 
field of inland transport; (3) the facilicacion of 
the international movement of persons and goods; 

(4) the co-ordination of activities in the fields of 
aviation, shipping and telecommunications with re- 
spect to safety of life at sea and in the air; and 

(5) transport statistics. la addition, the Commis- 
sion, as requested by the Council at its sixth session 
(resolution I33(VI) ), considered the applications 
of certain non-governmental organizations in the 
field of transport and communications for consul- 
tative status and considered the pans of the Pro- 

■■'Oo November 18, 19'48, the General Assembly 
passed a resolutioa authorizing the transfer of responsi- 
bility to the United Nations under the amended con- 
tention relating to Economic Statistics of 1928. 

“Sec p. ^0. 
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visional Questionnaiie on Trust Teiiiiories which 
related to transport and communications. 

The report of the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission (E/7S9) was considered dazing 
the seventh session of the Council at the 19th to 
23td, 38th and 39th meetings of the Council’s Eco- 
nomic Committee on July 22, 23, 24 and 26 and 
August. 24 and 25, and at the 223rd plenary meet- 
ing of the Council on Au^sc 28. The various de- 
cisions taken are given below. 

a. Regional Problems and Organization 

The Commission considered studies prepared by 
the Secretary-General at the request of the Council 
(resolution 35(IV))®'^ concerning future organi- 
zation in the held of inland transport in Asia and 
the Far East — including the Middle East — and the 
Americas. The Commission also took up the ques- 
tion of a study of future organization in the field 
of inland transport in Africa. 

(1) Asia and the Far East.— The Council at its 
seventh session (223rd plenary meeting) unani- 
mously endorsed a recommendation of the Trans- 
port and Communications Commission which had 
also been endorsed by the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (E/839) that the latter 
Commission be requested to convene an early meet- 
ing of inland transport experts of the countries 
represented in ic to examine: (a) the problems 
with respect to rehabilitation and co-ordinated 
development of inland transport facilities and 
services in Asia and the Far East; and (b) the 
means which ate best suited to promote the solu- 
tion of these problems, either by setting up regional 
machinery or otherwise (it being understood that 
any such machinery would be part of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Fax East) (resolution 
147(VU)C). 

(2) Middle East . — The Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission similarly recommended that, 
if and when an Economic Commission for the Mid- 
dle East is established, the Council should request 
it to convene an early meeting of inland transport 
expens of tlic countries represented in it for pur- 
poses similar to the above (E/7S9). 

After discussion at the 20th, 21st and 38th meet- 
ings of the Economic Committee on July 22 and 23 
and August 2, and at the 223rd plenary meeting 
on August 28, the Council decided to postpone con- 
sideration of tills recommendation unril ic had 
taken a decision on the report of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on the proposed Economic Commission for 
the Middle East. As consideration of tivc establish- 
ment of this Commission was postponed unul the 


eighth session, the Council took no aaioa oo is 
lecommendations at its seventh session. 

(3) Ejitin America . — The Transport and Coa- 
munications Commission had recommeeW itz 
the question of the means best suited to pRsow 
the solution of problems in the field of ialxd 
ccimspoct in Latin America should be tefcttd ts 
the Economic Commission for Latin Amuja 
(E/789). The latter Commission had iKoa* 
mended that problems of transport affcainglada 
America, including freight rates, be furthef stuid 
by the Transport and Communications Cori^nusska 
(E/840 ) . The Council at its sevendi sessitw at the 
21sf, 22nd and 23rd meetings of its ficoaorac 
Committee, from July 23 to 26, considered the txo 
recommendations. 

The representatives of Venezuela, Odle and 
Brazil emphasized the importance to Latltf Aug- 
ean countries of maritime freight rates. TheUoitii 
Kingdom representative proposed (E/AC.6/29/* 
Rev.l) that this question sho^d bercictr^i^'^ 
Intet-Governmentai Mailtlme Consuliam# 
ization as the specialized agency concctow 
shipping; the Canadian and Netherlands 
atives thought that that agency should be 
The three Latin American repxesefltativft 
ever, were opposed to a mention of IMCC^ ^ 
ground that the Organization was largely 
with technical matters, and that its 
such that the interests of a large number of ^ 
countries whose shipping services were insu®^ 
ly developed could not be adequately rep^^ 
on it. 


At its 223rd plenary meeting on Augu>'‘ 


ll'ht 

Council adopted by 15 votes to 0, with 2 
tions, resolution 147(YII)D, in which ^ ^ j 
nized that the question of inland transpo^ * 
be studied by the Economic Commission M 
America, with appropriate assistance f<f® 
Transport and Communications 
the same time, it requested the 
in preparing the Economic Survey of 
ica, to give particular attention to ptw 
transport, taking into account the pfe'<°‘j ^ 
perience of other regional 
requested the Transport and Ckimmunicaiio 
mission to make a further smdy of the pr^ 
maritime shipping, including frcigbi julJai- 

ing Latin America, in order to geo- 

tion of these matters as soon as possible by 
nomic Commission for Latin Amcricx .^ 1 ^ 
(4) A/r/fj. — The Transport and ihf 

Commission had recommended (E/7S9) 

""See Yearhooi of th$ Vntiel Sak,ns, 191^" ^ 

303 - 
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^ Seaetary-Gcneral be asked to study the question of 
'I future organization in the field of inland transport 
in Africa. 

The representatives of New Zealand and France 
s. stated at the 21st meeting of the Economic Com- 
:j mittee on July 23 that Africa could not be consid- 
er ered as a region from the point of view of transport. 

; The Council decided to take no action on the 
recommendation. 

.. (5) Co-ordination among Inland Transport Ex- 
perts of Different Regions . — In accordance with a 
, recommendation of the Transport and Communi- 
* cations Commission the Coun^ at its 223rd plen- 
ary meeting on August 28 adopted by 13 votes to 
1, with 2 abstentions, resolution 147(VII)E draw- 
ing the attention of the regional economic com- 
missions to the advantages of permitting experts 
■ from other regions to participate in their work on 
inland transport when questions which might affea 
other regions are under consideration. 

b . WoRiD-wiDE Problems in tub Field of 
Inland Transport— in particular, 

Road and Motor Transport 

Tlie Transport and Communiatioas Commis- 
sion reviewed the recent developments In the field 
of road transport and recognized that the world- 
wide Conventions of 1926 on Road and Motor 
Transport were obsolete. 

The Commission recommended that a conference 
should be called with the objea of concluding a 
new convention on road and motor transport In 
the discussion of the matter at the 20th meeting of 
the Economic Committee of the Council on July 
22, various representatives felt that the number 
of conferences was proving too great a strain on 
the personnel of smaller countries and on the 
Secretariat. The Netherlands and French representa- 
tives emphasized the importance of the confer- 
ence for European countries; they also proposed 
that tltc Geneva Convention on the Unification of 
Road Signals of 1931 should be brought up to date. 
The Venezuelan representative pointed out that 
the problem of under-developed countries as far 
as road and motor traffic was concerned was some- 
what different, — i.c., the construction, expansion 
and improvement of road networks — and proposed 
that the co-operation of the Economic Commissions 
for Asia and the Far East and for Latin America 
should be sought. 

Ac the 223rd plenary meeting of the Coundl on 
August 28 a discussion ensued concerning the non- 
member states whicli should be invited to the con- 
ference. Some rcprcscnativcs expressed the view 


that the non-member states invited should be speci- 
fied, others thought that non-members invited to 
the United Nations Maritime Conference should 
be invited to this conference; some thought that 
all non-members invited should have the right to 
vote, some opposed in principle the granting of 
voting rights to non-members but thought that it 
should be accorded to signatories to the Conven- 
tions which were to be revised. After the discus- 
sion, the Council by 13 votes, with 4 abstentions, 
adopted resolution 147 (VII) B as follows: 

*rrhe Economic and Social Council 
"Instructs the Secretaty-Geoeral: 

*T. To coaveae a Coofereoce of Goveiomenu, oot 
later than August 1949, with the object of concludiog a 
new world-wide Convention on Road and Motor Trans- 
port, the two world-wide Conventions of 1926, namely: 

"(a) International Convention relating to Road 
Traffic; 

"(b) International Convention relating to Motor 
Traffic. 

and the subsequent Convention of 1931 on the 
Unification of Road Signals, being obsolete. The 
draft text of the Inland Transport Committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, resulting from a 
study by this Committee, and the text of the 1943 
Convention on the Regulation of Inter-American Auto- 
motive Traffic, inter alia, will serve as working-papers 
for the Conference; 

"2. To request the Economic Commission for Europe 
to have the draft text referred to above completed and 
fotw'arded to the Secreury-Geoeral as soon as practicable; 

*'3. To invite the oihet regional commissions to sub- 
mit any reports which they may desire on this subject; 

”4. To circulate the above-mentioned texts to all the 
Governmenu invited to the Conference; 

”3. To draw up a provisional agenda for the Con- 
ference; 

”6. (a) To invite to participate in the Conference 
all States Members of the United Nations at the time 
of the convening of the Conference, and also the States 
not members of the United Nations which were in- 
vited to participate in the United Nations Maritime 
Conference; and 

”(b) To request the Governments of the States in- 
vited to give their delegates full powers to sign, sub- 
ject to ratification, such Convention as may be con- 
cluded at the Conference, 

”7. To invite the specialized agencies, inter-gdvern- 
raenial organizations and inietnational organizations in 
this field, os may be appropriate, to send observers to 
the Conference; 

"Decides that the right to vote at the Conference may 
be exercised by all Sutes Members of the United Nations 
and those States not Members which are invited under 
paragraph 6(a) above, and which are parries to aoy of 
the Conventions cited in paragraph 1 above." 

(1) Co-orditiaSion of Inland Transport 
The questioa of the co-ordinatioo of the various 
branches of the Inland transport industry had been 
referred to the Transport and Cxmununicaiions 
Commission at the request of the International La- 
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hour Organisation. On tlie recommendation of the 
Commission (E/789) the Council, by 15 votes to 
0, with 2 abstentions, adopted resolution 14?- 
(VII)I distinguishing the short- and long-term 
aspects of the question. According to this resolu- 
tion the former, resulting from war and postwar 
difficulties, should be dealt with on a regional level 
by regional transport bodies, where they exist, or 
by any other appropriate means, while the long- 
term aspects should be further reviewed by the 
Commission at its next session on the basis of docu- 
mentation to be prepared by the Secretary-General. 

c. Facilitation of International 

Movement of Persons and Goods 

( 1 ) Paisporti arid Trontier FormalsHes 

At its fifth session, at the Iljth plenary meeting 
on August 13, 1947, the Economic and Social 
Council considered the report of the Meeting of 
Experts on Passport and Frontier Formalities (E/- 
436) suggesting the simplification of passport and 
visa regulations.®® 

During the course of the discussion, the repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia stated that the proposed 
regulations were acceptable to his Government 
except the proposal that entry visas should be 
granted for a period of twelve months. The 
U.SS.R. representative felt that the question of 
passports and frontier formalities was within the 
direct competence of the governments concerned 
and It was for the latter to determine such policy 
as they deemed necessary. He stated that his dele- 
gation would abstain from voting on the question. 

The Council approved without objeaion resolu- 
tion 73 (V), which had been proposed by the 
United States, requesting the Secretary-General to 
prepare a comparative analysis of the relation be- 
tween the practices of the Member Governments 
and the recommendations of the Meeting of Ex- 
perts, and the extent to which Members have ex- 
pressed their willingness to change their present 
practices to conform with the recormneodations. 
The Secretary-General was requested to transmit 
the analysis to the Transport and Communications 
Commission for the formulation of proposals to 
the Council for further aaion which might be ap- 
propriately taken to reduce, simplify and unify the 
passport and frontier formalities of the various 
nations. 

The Secretary-General accordingly prepared a 
report (E/CN.2/28/Pan I and Parc I, Add. 1, and 
Pate II and Part II, Add. 1 and Add. 2) analyzing 
the replies of Members of the United Nations orn- 
ceentng the recommendations of the Meeting of 


Experts to prepare for a World Coaference on 
Passports and Frontier Formalities. After Dtjtaj 
the report, tlie Transport and Commuoications 
Commission considered that neither a World Coa- 
ference nor another Meeting of Experts was im 
mediately required (E/789). 

Tlie Council discussed the question at the 23d 
meeting of its Economic Committee, "nie USSJL 
and Byelorussian representatives again expxentd 
the view that questions relating to passports and 
frontier formalities were internal matters tudim 
the exclusive domestic competence of governments, 
on which neither the Council nor the Transpirt 
and Communications Commission was competent 
(o make recommendacioos. 

The Council, on the recommendadofl of tiie 
Commission (E/789), adopted by 14 votes to 2, 
with 1 abstention, at its 223rd plenary meeting on 
August 28, resolution 147(VII)G- It rquested the 
Seaerary-General to bring to theartentionofilem- , 
ber Governments the Council’s view that it « de- 
sirable to reduce, simplify and unify passpoR and 
frontier formalities to the extent consistent with 
national security, and to report at the nextoefliog 
of the Commission on the progress made by Mem* 
ber Governments in this respect, by such means ai 
bilateral and multilateral agreements and vidi 
panicular reference to each of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Afeeting of Passport Expetti 

(2) Bi»rr»erj lo the InternadonalTransporlofGioJl 

The Transport and Communications Comaus- 
sioQ, noting that the International Chamber o 
Commerce had submitted a report 
barriers to the international transport of goods, con 
sidered that it was of the greatest importance to 
promote the freest possible flow of trade betffeen 
nations. The Council, on the basis of a lecom 
mendation of the Commission, adopted, at i 
223xd plenary meeting on August 28, by , 
to 2, with 2 abstentions, resolution , • 
It instructed the Secrccary-Genetal to sru y. 
ajojunaion with the Executive Seaeta^ o 
Interim Commission of the Internationa 
ganization, the respective competence of the v 
international bodies concerned with this 
and to report to the next session of the 
and Oimmunications Commission on £ c _ 
whicli might usefully be considered by ^ 
mission. , jju 

The UESR. represeutative had 
deletion of the reference to the Executive , 
of the Interim Commission of the Interns 

^See Yearbook of the Untied Nalio’is. 1946-^^ PP 
503-4. 
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Trade Orgaaizatloa on the ground that the United 
Nations had not yet entered into relationship with 
the Interim Commission. The Venezuelan repre- 
sentative explained his abstention on the resolu- 
tion on the ground that as the Havana Charter had 
not yet been ratified it was premature to adopt a 
resolution on the competence of the various inter- 
national bodies concerned with the problem. 

d . Co-ordination of Activities relating 

TO Safety of life at Sea and in the Air 

The Preparatory Committee of Experts at its 
meeting in January and February 1948 considered 
the co-ordination of activities in the fields of ship- 
ping, aviation and telecommunications with regard 
to safety of life. The Council at its 223rd plenary 
meeting adopted by 12 votes to 2, with 2 absten- 
tions, resolution 147(VII)F, instructing the 
Secretary-General to transmit the report of this 
Committee to each of the organizations represented 
at its meeting as an Initial basis for co-operative 
endeavor among them; the Secretary-General was 
also instructed to submit to the next session of the 
Transport and Communications Commission a re- 
port on the action taken by the Safety of Life at Sea 
Conference which was held in London in April and 
May 1948, and on the activities undertaken by the 
specialized agencies in the light of the report of 
the Preparatory Committee of Experts. The 
U.S.S.R. representative opposed the resolution since 
the report of the Preparatory Committee of Experts 
in question had not been considered by the CounciL 

e . Transport Statistics 

The Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion considered the problem of the establishment 
of internationally comparable statistics in the trans- 
port field, which had been referred to it at the re- 
quest of the International Labour Organisation. It 
recommended that the Council should set up a 
working group of experts which, in consultation 
with the specialized agencies and regional commis- 
sions, should study the problems involved (E/789), 
The Statistical Commission at its third session 
endorsed this recommendation and in addition 
recommended that the Secretary-General be re- 
quested to undertake a preliminary survey of the 
scope of the work to be done in the field of trans- 
port statistics, and that the working group begin its 
work by a study of inland transport statistics (E/- 
795). 

The Council at its seventh session decided, on 
the suggestion of the United States representative 
that the smdy should be undertaken by the Secre- 


tary-General with the assistance of such experts as 
he considered advisable, rather tlian by a special 
working group. At its 223rd plenary meeting the 
Council adopted, by 14 votes to 3, resolution 147- 
(VII)H, instructing the Secretary-General, in con- 
sultation with the specialized agencies and regional 
commissions concerned, and assisted by such inde- 
pendent experts as he may consider advisable, to 
make a study of the problems of establishing 
economic and technical statistical requirements in 
the transport field, of achieving comparability in 
the information to be collected and of standardizing 
forms for the collection of this information. The 
study was to be transmitted to the Transport and 
Communications and Statistical Commissions for 
their consideratioa 

19 - United Nations Maritime 
Conference 

Following a recommendation of the Transport 
and Communications Commission at its first ses- 
sion, the Council at its fourth session adopted reso- 
lution 35 (IV),®® requesting the Secretary-General 
to convene a Conference of interested governments 
to consider the establishment of an intergovern- 
mental maritime organizatioa The Council de- 
cided that the draft Convention prepared by the 
United Maritime Consultative Council on this mat- 
ter, concerning the scope and purposes of the pro- 
posed organization, should ser%’e as the basis of 
discussion for the Conference, and that the latter 
should also consider if the scope and purposes of 
the organization should include the removal or pre-* 
vention of unfair restrictive praaices by shipping 
concerns. The Secretary-General was instructed by 
the Council to invite all the Members of the United 
Nations and the following Governments to partici- 
pate in the Conference: Albania, Atistria, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Rou- 
mania, Switzerland, Transjordan and Yemen.^® 

Ac its sixth session ( 124th meeting on February 
3, 1948) the Council discussed the question of 
voting rights at tlie Conference. The representatives 
of the United States, Canada, New Zealand, China 
and Brazil spoke in favor of adhering to the prac- 
tice, adopted by the Council in respect of other 
conferences called by it, of not granting voting 
fights to non-members of the United Nations, on 
the grounds that Members carried the obligations 
and responsibilities contained m the Charter, and 
political difficulties might arise if voting rights 

"See Yearbook of the Umted l^ations, 1946-47, pp. 

500-1. 

’“Yemea later became a Member of the United Nations. 
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were given to non-membeis. The United Kingdom, 
Penivian, U.S.S.R., Australian, Veneraelan, French 
and Lebanese representatives thought that non- 
members invited to conferences should be given 
full voting rights, since they were invited as par- 
ticipants. The United Kingdom, Australian and 
Venezuelan representatives instanced the difficul- 
ties which had occurred at the Havana Trade 0>n- 
ference where it had proved necessary to adopt a 
compromise formula in order to get over the dif- 
ficulties caused by the Council's decision that non- 
members of the United Nations had not the tight 


to vote. By a roU-cali vote of ^ to 8, with 1 aken. 
tion, the Council decided (resolution 113(VI)) 
that voting rights at the Confetence sho\il4 bt ti- 
ercised by both Members and the noa-matsbea 
which had been invited. 

The United Nations Maritime Conference ma 
in Geneva from February 19 to March 6 , 1948.” 

The Council at its seventh session (l69th plen- 
ary meeting on August 12) adopted without As- 
cussion by 16 voces to 0 , with 2 abstentions, kso - 
Imion 148 (VII), taking note of the Seaetaij- 
Geiwral's report on the Conference (E/853). 


G. SOaAJL, HUMANITARIAN AND CULTURAL QUESTIONS 


1. Human Rights 


a. INTEBKATIONAL BiLL OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

At its fourth session, the Economic and Social 
Council established a procedure and a time table 
for the formulation of an Intecnaciooal Bill of 

Human Rights (resolution 46(IV)).’2 

The following seven stages were laid down: 

(i) Preparacioa of a draft bf a drafciag comimttee 
on baits of dociunencactoa prepared by the Secretariat; 

(ii) Coosideratioa of the dcaft by the Coouaissioa on 
Human Rights; 

(iii) Submission of the resulting draft to Members of 
the United Nations for observations, suggestions and 
proposals; 

(Iv) Consideration of the above observations, sug- 
gestions and proposals as a basis of a redraft, if necessary, 
by the Dtaftiug Conunittee; 

(v) Consideration of the resulting draft by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights; 

(vi) Ccpnsideiation by the Council of the resulting 
text; 

(vii) Submission of the draft Bill by the QoiuicU to 
the General Assembly. 

( 1 > Second Session of the Commission on Human 
Rights 

The Commission on Human Rights at its second 
session at Geneva from December 2 to 17, 1947, 
considered the preliminary draft of an Internauonal 
Bill of Human Rights prepared by the Drafting 
Committee at its first session from June 9 to 25, 
1947 (E/CN.4/21). 

Two views had been expressed there residing 
the form which the draft Bill should take. Some 
representatives thought that it should be in the 
form of a declaration or manifesto, others that the 


declaration should be supplemented by a comen 
tioo or conventions on specific rights. Both dooi- 
meots were presented to the Commissioa The 
draft Declaration had been discussed in some 
tail, but consideration of the draft Conveation hi 
been limited to a general examination of ^tpM- 
sible substantive contents of a draft coavcncwa.No 
decision was taken by the Drafting Commiite* JS 
to whether there should be a draft declaration only 
or a draft declaration together with a draft conrto- 
lion. 

The Commission decided to draw up sunw* 
raucously a draft declaration, which would be i 
dedaration of general principles, and a draft con- 
vention, which would be a convention on su 
specific lights as would lend themselves to bwitos! 
legal obligations, and at the same time to com « 
the question of implementation. The three 
nients — to be known respectively as the low 
national Declaration on Human Righft 
International Covenant on Human Rights 
Measures for Implementation — would . 

form the "International Bill of Human Rig ' 
(E/600). 

In preparing this preliminary draft oi t 
the Commission took into account suggt^ti 
made by its Sub-Commission on the Preve^^®” 
Discrimination and Protection of 
five articles of the draft Declaration 
jects within the terms of reference of me 
Commission (E/CN.4/52). .In accord^w wi 
resolution 46(IV) of the Council, the Cnaif 
and Vice-Chairman of the Commission on 

’‘For account of the Confeience, see pp- p. 

”See Yearbook of the United Nations, 

525. 
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Status of Women were present at the second ses- 
sion of the Commission on Human Rights and 
took part in its deliberations without vote when 
sections of the draft Bill concerning panicular 
rights of women were discussed. 

In order to prepare the documents on the draft 
Declaration, draft Covenant and implementation, 
the Commission established three working groups. 
It considered in detail the resulting draft Declara- 
tion and in somewhat less det^ the draft Cov- 
enant, but decided to cake no decision on any 
spedhc principle or recommendation contained in 
the report on implementation. Thus it presented 
to the sixth session of the Council a draft Declara- 
tion and a draft Covenant prepared with unequal 
thoroughness, together with the report of its work- 
ing group on measures for implementation. 

The draft Declaration prepared by the Commis- 
sion was a simple statement defining human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. Its force, upon adop- 
tion by the General Assembly, would be of a moral 
rather than a legal nature; Declaration would 
establish standards and indicate goals rather 
impose precise obligations upon states. 

Among the rights and freedoms enumuaced In 
the 33 articles of the draft Declaiatioa were: right 
to life, liberty, and security of person; right to ftee- 
dom from arbitrary arrest; right to a fair trial; right 
to privacy; right to leave one's own country; right 
to seek and be granted asylum from persecution; 
right to own property; right to a nationality; 
freedom of thought and conscience; freedom of 
worship; freedom of expression and freedom of 
peaceful assembly; right to petition; right to take 
an effective part in the government of one's coun- 
try; right to hold public office; right to work; right 
to social security; right to education; and right to 
resc*and leisure. 

The draft Covenant, on the other hand, was vis- 
ualized as an instrument which would legally bind 
the states acceding to in Such states would under- 
take to make their lutional laws conform to its 
standards, and would agree to the imposition of 
sanctions in the case of violation of the rights 
enumerated therein. For this reason, the draft Cov- 
enant was prepared in more precise language than 
the draft Declaration, and its enumeration of the 
rights to be protected was not so far-reaching. It 
was anticipated, however, that in time this first 
convention might be followed by others, giving 
legal effect to other rights enumerated in ffie Dec- 
laration, including economic or social rights. 

The 27 articles of the draft Covenant were di- 
vided into three parts: the first part described the 
obligations of states which adhered to the Cov- 


enant; the second part defined some of the rights 
freedoms listed in the draft Declaration, in 
more precise terms; the third part described how 
accession to the Covenant would be effected and 
how amendments would come into force. 

The measures of implementation formulated by 
the working group of the Commission related only 
to the proposed Covenant, and possible future con- 
ventions, since the Declaration was not envisaged 
as establishing legally enforceable obligations. 
Among the ideas put forward by the working 
group were the following: (1) that each state 
should incorporate into its own national law the 
principles of the Covenant on Human Rights; 
(2) that a standing committee should be appoint- 
ed by the Economic and Social Council to mediate, 
conciliate and. If possible, rectify alleged violations 
of human rights; (3) that disputes not settled by 
this means should be forwarded to the Commission 
on Human Rights, which would decide whether 
the case should be sent to an inceroatlonal tribunal; 
(4) that an international tribunal should be em- 
power^ to give binding decisions on cases thus 
brought before it, establishing a body of law which 
w'ould settle hundreds of similar cases; and (5) 
that the General Assembly, because of the powers 
conferred on it by the Ch^er with regard to ques- 
tions of economic and social co-operation, should 
Implement the decisions of the interruttonal ui- 
bu^ in this field, should the necessity arise. 

The OimmissioQ on Human Rights had no time 
to examine in detail the repon of its working 
group on measures for implementation of the Bill 
of Human Rights but decided that it, together 
with the draft Declaration and draft Covenant, 
should be forwarded to governments for their com- 
ments during the first week in January 1948. The 
Commission also requested the Secretary-General 
to fix the dace of April 3, 1948, as the time limit 
for the reception of replies from governments on 
the draft International Bill 

( 2 ) ContiJeratiof* by the Courtcil at Its Sixth Session 

In its consideration of the report of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights (E/600) at the Coun- 
cil's sixth session ( 128th plenary meeting on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1948) , it was generally felt that considera- 
tion of the draft Declaration and draft Covenant 
should be deferred imcil the Council's next session, 
after the Commission had had an opportunity of 
reviewing the draft in the light of observations from 
governments. The Chilean and Australian represent- 
atives, however, thought that the Council should 
study the question of implementation as a guide to 
the Cominissioa The Australian representative 
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Stressed the importance of including provisions for 
implementation in the draft Covenant and pro- 
posed (E/AC.7/42) that the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, through its Drafting Committee and 
at its next session, should be instructed to give par- 
ticular attention to the implementation aspect of 
the Bill of Human Rights so as to be sure tlwt draft 
articles were ready in time for submission to Mem- 
ber Governments well in advance of the Assembly's 
next session 

This draft resolution was considered at the 35th 
meeting of the Council’s Social Committee, on 
February 20. The United States representative 
stated that his delegation entertained doubts with 
regard to the propriety of including that article in 
the Bill, and the U.S.S.^, Byelorussian and Polish 
representatives thought that the question should 
be deferred since it was bound up with the other 
parts of the draft Bill. The draft resolution with 
an amendment, accepted by the Australian repre- 
sentative, to give a more flexible time limit was 
adopted by the Social Committee by 8 votes to 3, 
with 7 abstentions, and by the Council at its I59th 
plenary meeting on March 2 by 9 votes to 3, with 
5 abstentions. 

In this resolution (U6(VI)F) the Council di- 
rected "the Commission on Homan Rights, through 
Its Drafting Committee and at its next session, 
to give particular attention to the implemeotatioo 
aspect of the Bill of Human Rights, in o/der to 
ensure that draft articles on implementation may 
be submitted to Member Governments at the earli- 
est possible date’’. 

Following a recommendation of the Commission 
and after considering the matter at the 34th and 
35th meetings of the Social Committee, the Coun- 
cil, at its 159ch plenary meeting, also decided 
(resolution 116 (VI)E), by 14 votes, with I 
abstention, to refer to the international Labour 
Organisation for consideration and report Article 8 
of the draft International Covenant, which referred 
to forced labor. The U.S.S.R , Polish and Byelo- 
russian representatives opposed this decision, as no 
other specialiaed agencies had been consulted on 
the draft Bill. 

(3) Second Session of the Drafthsg Committee 
The Drafting Committee of the Commission on 
Human Rights held its second session at Lake Suc- 
cess from May 3 to 21, 1948. It considered com- 
ments on the draft International BUI of Human 
Rights which had been received from thirteen 
Member Governments. It also took into account 
tlie suggestions of the United Nations Coafecence 
on Freedom of Information concerning articles 
on freedom of information in the draft Declaration 


and the draft Covenant (E/CONF.6/75)),‘’a$ffe|i 
as suggestions made by' the Commissioa oa cht 
Status of Women on two articles in the draft Dec- 
laration (E/615).’* It redrafted tbe entire draft 
Covenant; but had time to redraft only pairs of the 
draff Declaration and did not consider ie quesuon 
of implementation. 

(4) Third Session of the Commission on Humn 
Rights 

The third session of the Commission on Hama 
Rights took place at Lake Success from kby 24 ro 
June 18, 1948. The Commission at that sss^ 
based Its work on the report of the second sessioa 
of Its Drafting Committee (E/CN.4/95). Asdus 
Committee had examined the draft Coveairt n 
detail, the Commission decided to be^ its sork 
by discussing the draft Declaration, ihea to pK>- 
ceed to examine the question of impleuieatatioa 
and finally the draft Covenant It was able to com- 
plete a re-draft of the Declaration but had no ti®f 
to consider the Drafting Committee’s re-draft of 
the Covenant, nor to discuss implementation, n 
requested by the Economic and Social ^ 

Its sixth session. 

The Commissioa therefore presented to 
eorh session of the Economic and Sodal Ojutw: 
the draft Declaration as redrafted at its dW 
sion; the draft Covenant as redrafted hy 
Drafting Committee at its second ^ 

not re-examined by the Commission its*"' 
the report of the working group on 
tion, drawn up at the second session of th* 
mission, but not examined in detail bf t"* 
Commission. , 

Throughout its deliberations on thelnteti*' 

Bill of Human Rights, the Commissioa aswt ^ 
by speci^ized agencies and noa-governiflstit^^^^^ 
gatiizattons. Representatives of the 
Labour Organisation, the United Natioit^ 
tional. Scientific and Cultural 
the Preparatory Commission for the ^ 

Refugee Organization, and consultants ^ 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Federation of Christian Trade Union^ f ^ 
Parliamentary Union, the World 
United Nations Associations, the .joad 

World Organization, the Catholic^ ^Tirnioflof 
Union for Social Service, the lotematiotial 
'Catholic Women’s Leagues, the Qja- 

the Churches on International Affairs, t ^ 
sultarive Council of Jewish 
Co-otdioating Board of Jewish Org 
for Consultation with the Economic 


'*See pp. 588-89. 
’‘See pp. 599-6Q0. 
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Council of the United Nations, the International 
Alliance of Women— Equal ^ghts. Equal Re- 
sponsibilities, the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, the International Council of Women, 
the International Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, the Women’s International Dem- 
ocratic Federation, the World Jewish Congress, 
the Liaison Committee of Women’s International 
Orgamzations, the World Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union and the World’s Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association took part in the 
'proceedings of the Commission at its second and 
third sessions. 

(5) Draft Declaration 

The text of the draft Declaration as forwarded 
ro the seventh session of the Council was as fol- 
lows: 

Draft International Declaration of Human 

Rights 

Preamble 

"^bereat lecognitloo of the ixiheteot dignity and oi 
the equal and i^ieoable rights of all memben of the 
h uman family is the foundation of freedom, justltt and 
peace lo the world; and 

V^bereas disregard and cootempt for human tigbo 
resulted, before and during the Second World War, lo 
barbarous acts which outraged the conscience of man- 
kind and made it apparent that the fundamental free- 
doms were one of the supreme issues of the condict; and 
Wbtreaj it is essential, if maoUnd is not to be com- 
pelled as a last reson to rebel against tyranny and op- 
pression, that human rights should be protected by a 
regime of law, and 

Whereat the peoples of the United Nations have in 
the Charter determined to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human tights and in the dignity and worth of the h uman 
person and to promote social progress and better stan- 
dards of life in larger freedom; and 

Whereas Member States have pledged themselves to 
achieve, in co-operation with the Organization, the pro- 
motion of universal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; and 

Whereas a common understanding of these rights 
and freedoms is of the gceatest importance fot the fuU 
realization of this pledge, 

Uoio therefore the General Assembly 
Proclaims this Declaration of Human Sights as a com- 
mon standard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations, to the end that every mdividual and every organ 
of society, leeping this Declaration coosundy in mind, 
shall suive by teaching and education to promote respect 
for these rights and freedoms and by progressive mea- 
sures, national and international, to secure their universal 
and effective recognition and observance, both among the 
peoples of Member States themselves and among the 
peoples of teiiitoiies under their juiudiction. 

Article 1 

All human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights. They ate endowed by namre with reason and 
conscience, and should aa towards one another in a 
spirit of brotherhood. 


Article 2 

Everyone is entlded to all the tights and freedoms 
set fotth in this Declatatlaa, without dUtinctioa of any 
kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, po* 
Uttcal or other opinion, property or other status, or na- 
tional or social origin. 

Article 3 

Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of 
person. 

Article 4 

1. No one shall be held in slavery or Involuotary 
servitnde. 

. 2. No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, 
inhuman or degrading treatment or punuhment. 

Article 5 

Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as 
a person before the law. 

Article 6 

All are etpial before the law and are enutled without 
any discrimination to equal protection of the law against 
any tUsetimination In violation of thh Declaration and 
against any incitement to such discrimination. 

Article 7 

No one shall be subjected to arbiuaxy arrest or de- 
tention. 

Article 8 

In the determination of his rights and obllgattoos and 
of any criminal charge against him, everyone is entitled 
in full equality to a fair hearing by an independent and 
impartial tribunal. 

Article 9 

1. Everyone charged with a penal offence has the 
right co'be presumed innocent until proved guilty ac- 
cording to law in a public trial at which he has had all 
the guarantees necessary for bis defence. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any offence on ac- 
count of any act or omission which did not constitute an 
offence, under national or international law, at the time 
when h was committed. 

Article 10 

No one shall be subjeaed to unreasonable interference 
with his privacy, family, home, correspondence or reputa- 
tion. 

Article 11 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of movement 
and residence within the borders of each State. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any country, includ- 
ing his own. 

Article 12 

1. Everyone has the right to seek and be granted, in 
other countries, asylum from persecution. 

2. Prosecutions genuinely arising from non-pobtical 
crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations do not constlmte persecution. 

Article 13 

No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality 
or denied the right to change his nationality. 

Article 14 

1. hlen and women of full age have the right to marry 
and to found a family and are entitled to equal rights as 
m marriage. 

2. Marriage shall be entered Into only with the full 
consent of both intending spouses. 
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3. The family is the natural and fundamental 
unit of society and is entitled to piotection. 

Article 35 

1. Everyone has the right to own property alone as 
well as in association with others. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarOy deprived of his propeny. 

Article 16 

Everyone has the ti^t to freedom of thought con- 
science and religion; this right includes freedom to change 
his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or in 
community widi others and in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief in teaching, ptactux, woe- 
ship and observance. 

Article 17 

Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and er- 
pression; this right includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, receive and impart in- 
focmatioa and ideas throu^ any media and te^tdless of 
frontiers. 

Article 18 

Everyone has the right to freedom of assembly and as- 
sociation. 

Article 19 

1. Everyone has the right tn take part in the goveto- 
ment of bis country, directly or through his freely chosen 
representatives. 

2. Everyone has the right of access to public employ- 
ment in bis country. 

3- Everyone has the right to a government which con- 
forms to the will of the people. 

Article 20 

Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to 
social security and is entitled to the realization, through 
national eSort and international co-operation, and io 
accordanc e with the organization and resources of each 
State, of the economic, social and cultural tights sec out 
below. 

Article 21 

1. Everyone has the right to work, to just and favour- 
able conditions of work and pay and to proteaioo against 
unemployment. 

2. Everyone has the right to equal pay for equal work. 

3. Everyone is free to form and to join trade unions 
for the protection of his interests. 

Article 22 

1. Everyone has the right to a standard of living, in- 
cluding food, clothing, housing and medical care, and 
to social services, adequate for the health and well-Iieing 
of himself and his famUy and to security in the event of 
unemployment, sickness, disability, old age or other 
lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond bis control. 

2. Mother and child have the right to special care 
and assistance. 

Article 23 

1. Everyone has the right to education. Elemeotaty 
and fundamental education shall be free and computsory 
and there shall be equal access on the basis of merit to 
higher education. 

2. Education shall be diieaed to the full development 
of the human personality, to strengthening respect foe 
human rights and fundamental freedoms and to combat- 
ing the spirit of intolerance and hatted against other 
nations and against racial and religious groups evety- 
n here. 


Article 24 

Everyone has the right to test and leisure 

Article 25 

Everyone has the right to panicipate in the nilcunllA 
of the community, to enjoy the arts and to duR a 
scientific advancement. 

Article 26 

Everyone is entitled to a good social and iaKisaucta] 
order in which the rights and freedoms set otft is iha 
Declaration can be fully realized. 

Article 27 

1. Everyone has duties to the community fhich (a 
abJes him freely to develop bis personality. 

2. In the exercise of his rights, everyone shall 1* 
subject only to such limimions as are necessity to ssewt 
due recognition and respect for the rights of others ml 
the requirements of morality, public order and the 
eral welfare in a democratic society. 

Article 28 

Nothing in this Declaration shall imply the iragni- 
tioo of foe right of any State or person to enga^ m sty 
aaivity aimed at foe destruction of any of the rights lai 
freedoms prescribed herein. 

Sots. The Coounissioa has not considered t!>e 
lag article since measures of uuplemeotatioa ”tt sk 
discussed 10 its third session: 

"Everyone has foe right, either individually, “ 
sociatioo with others, to pcfitloo or to coi^umttte w 
the public aufoenties of the State of which 
tiooal Of in which he resides, or with the Uo*'” ^ 
tioos." 

(<») Consideration by the Council at lit 
Setsiott 

Because of the pressure of business at itf 
session, the Council decided, at its 202n3 
meeting on August 17, 1948, that the repots 
Commission, which had been referred toj 
man Rights Committee, should be 
plenary session; and that in plenaif thei^® 
an opportunity for each member to pj 

eral statement of position, without ^ 
decisions than a decision to transmit “ j. 
to the General Assembly, together with t * 
ments of position. u c at th* 

Statements were made by all membe/ 

2l5th and ZlSth meetings of the Counai o 
gust 25 and 26. All members stressed foe 
tance of the draft Declaration, 
erally regretted that it had not proved ^ 
complete at the same time the draft Cov 
measures for implementation since it w 
nized that the three formed p^t ,^nd pofl' 
whole. The Netherlands, New 
jsh representatives thought that the _ 
should be referred back to the 
that if any discussion took place in the ^ 
it should be only a provisional vj D«' 

Netherlands representative holding that 
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laiacioQ without measures for implementation was 
meaningless, and the New Zealand and Danish 
representatives pointing out that there had been 
insufficient time for governments to study the draft 
in detail and that the Declaration and Qivenant 
should be adopted together. The majority, how- 
ever, while agreeing on the imponance of adopting 
the Ojvenant and the measures for implementa- 
tion, pointed out that a long time had elapsed since 
work had begun on drafting the bill and thought 
that the adoption of the draft Declaration would 
mark a step forward in defining human rights and 
that this step should be taken without deby. They 
were, therefore, in favor of transmitting the draft 
Declaration to the third session of the Assembly. 

It was generally reaagniaed, however, that the 
draft Declaration in the form in which it was pre- 
sented to the Council was still imperfect. The fol- 
lowing were some of the main general criticisms: 

(a) The aims of the Declaration were not suffi- 
ciently clearly stated; the Preamble was entirely 
abstract (Poland); the Preamble should be sim- 
plified (Canada and Venezuela). 

(b) The Declaration should not be introduced 
by philosophical postulates from outdated theories 
of natural law, and therefore Article I should be 
omitted (Brazil). 

(c) The Decimation was oot sufficiently universal 
or Imetnational because it was based on domestic 
legislation and classic statements on human rights 
and did not therefore give sufficient prominence to 
rights which could not be enumerated In national 
declarations, such as the right of asylum (France). 

(d) It had not proved possible to define the rela- 
tions between the individual and the state, although 
this was a basic problem (Venezueb and Chile). 

(e) As drafted, the Declaxatioa was open to in- 
terpretation as an instrument of Intervention in the 
domestic jurisdiction of states (Poland). 

( f ) The Declaration did not refer to ensuring and 
guaranteeing the Implementation of rights and 
freedoms or to means of applying its provisions 
(U.S3JL). 

(g) The Declaration failed to maintain consist- 
ently the principles of full equality (UiS.R.). 

Criticisms were made that provisions had been 
omitted from the draft Declaration, and proposals 
were made for the inclusion of additional provi- 
sions, relating to the following subjects: 

(a) The principle of religious tolerance (the 
Ncthctlaads); 

(b) The protcaion of the individual against 
threats, intimidation and oppression (Brazil); 

(c) Reference to democracy and to the neces- 


sity for the eradication of Fascism (Poland and the 

U.aSTL); 

(d) The prohibition of Fascist and Nazi propa- 
ganda and propaganda of racial and national hos- 
aUty (U.S.S.R.); 

(e) ITie obligations of the individual to his 
neighbor, family, nation and society (Poland and 
the U.S.SJL); 

(f) The right to native language and culture 
(Poland and the U.S.S.R.); 

(g) An express reference to minority rights 
(Denmark); 

(h) A guarantee of all economic rights, the 
right CO work and to rest, and the right to educa- 
tion (Poland); 

(i) TTie paternal power of parents over their 
minor or non-emancipated children and their 
obligation to provide them with sustenance and 
education (Brazil); 

(j) A statement that the righa enumerated In 
the Declaration were not exhaustive (Venezuela). 

Among the criticisms coocerslog existing arti- 
cles were the following: 

(a) That the permissible restriaions on the 
rights of association should be made more explicit 
(Brazil); 

<b) That the scope of certain rights had been 
narrowed or distorted, as in the clauses referring to 
arbitrary arrest and equal pay (France); 

(c) That it was perhaps unnecessary to include 
Anicic 5 (referring to recognition before the 
law) and Anide 23 (referring to the right to edu- 
cation), the latter being more appropriately a 
matter for UNESCO; a simple general statement 
of the right to social security would be preferable 
to the articles on social security (Anide 20), the 
right to work (Anide 21) and the right to a stand- 
ard of living (Anide 22), since these anides were 
really a declaration of governmental responsibilities 
in t^ field (Canada). 

The Turkish representative suggested that it 
would be necessary to efiect a recondliation be- 
tween the language of the Declaration and that of 
the draft Covenant. 

The French representative reserved his Govern- 
ment's tight to propose that the General Assembly 
should (1) invite all states to take early aalon to 
bring their laws and praaices into lice with the 
Declaration and set up the administrative and ju- 
dicial instances of appeal necessary for the respea 
of human lighis, and (2) recall the need for pur- 
suing the smdy of conventions icceeded to ensure 
the ptaaical observance of human rights and rec- 
ommend their adoption. 
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Both the French and United States represent- 
atives pointed out that the question of hiunan 
rights had special facets which ought to be the sub- 
jea of special conventions. 

The Council adopted without vote resolution 
151(VU) by which it transmitted to the General 
Assembly the draft International Declaration of 
Human Rights submitted to the Council by the 
Commission on Human R.ights in the report of its 
third session, together with the remainder of the 
report of the Commission and the records of the 
proceedings of the Council on this subjea. 

b. Communications concerning Human 
Rights 

( 1 ) Procedure for Handling Communications 

At its fifth session the Council established a pro- 
cedure for handling communications concerning 
human tights, consideration of which had been 
deferred from the Council's fourth session. 

The Commission on Human Rights, in the ic- 
poit of its first session (E/259) had proposed that 
the Secretary-General be requested: 

"(a) to coiniule a cocfidencial list of coiomuncutions 
received coaeeraio^ baman ti^bci before each session of 
the Coniaiission; 

"(b) CO furnish this confidential list to the members 
of the Ciinmissioa upon request, without divulging the 
contents of these coiamunicatioos or the identity of their 
authors; 

"(c) to enable the members of the Commission, upon 
request, to consult the originals of these communtcauons, 

" (d) to itifotm the writers of all commuaicatloos con- 
cerning human eights, however addressed, that their com- 
munications would be brought to the actentioa of the 
Commission on Human Rights." 

The recommendations of the Commission were 
considered by the Economic and Social Council at 
its 87th and lOfith plenary meetings on July 21 
and August 19, and at the 12th, 13rti, l4th and 
17th meetings of its Social Comrairtee on July 24, 
28 and 30 and August 4. 

The U.S.S.IL representative opposed the recom- 
mendations on the grounds that the C^iarter had 
already enumerated the bodies with which the 
Council, and consequently its commissions, could 
enter into relationship, and from which repons and 
information could be received. Sufficient informa- 
tion could be obtained from hfember States of the 
United Nations, from the specialized agencies and 
from non-governmental organizations having con- 
sultative status. He felt that consideration of com- 
munications from other organizations or from 
individuals would take the attention of the Com- 
missions away from their real tasks. This view was 
supported by the Byelorussian representative. Both 


representatives also opposed the consideratioa if 
anonymous communications. 

Other representatives felt that the ro mirii« ioa 
might profit by receiving communications trhich 
might contain suggestions useful for its woth 
The question was discussed in considet^i^h d^ 
tail in the Social Committee. A U.SSR.]>tQposil 
to delete the relevant section of the Comaiissba’s 
report was rejected by 13 votes to 3, with 2 ilstta- 
doQS. Proposals and discussions were ia gwesi 
aimed at providing: (1) that the time of tht Com- 
mission should not be unduly taken up with con- 
sidering communications and that it shoaltlaoibe 
turned into a "complaints bureau” of the Uoitd 
Nations; (2) that the identity of wricets of com- 
munications should be adequately protects'^. ()) 
that the form of acknowledging comcaiii>i<t 2 tiooi 
should not mislead the writers into thinking tlw 
they would automatically be considered hy ie 
Commission; and (4) that the Conunissiofl shoi]" 
Itself decide which communications wpula m 
made available to members in the original 
A United States proposal (E/48ij) so££^*4 
inter aha, that the Commission should fo^v'ati^p^ 
titions relating to Trust Territories to the 
ship Council with appropriate comment 
suggestion was, after a tie vote, referred wr cofl- 
sideration to the Join: Committee of the T^u5te^ 
ship and Economic and Social Councils.” ^ 

A United Kingdom proposal (E/AC7/2*)* w 
furnish member states not lepiesented ' 
Commission with a brief indication of 
stance of any communication conccroin^ 
rights which refers explicitly to tertiwty 
istered by them", was accepted with 
merits by 13 votes, wit^ 4 abstentions. 

A Czechoslovak proposal m 

the communications in order to be 
the procedure of examination by the 
on Human Rights must have the foUowiPS s 

**(1) the intention to protea the htnn^P 
must be evident inony* 

"(2) they must not emanate 
mous unauthencicated or irresponsible 
was rejected by 10 votes to 4. r/AC7/2^) 

A New Zealand draft resolution ilx 

which sought to combine the 
Commission on Human Rights with a 

ments contained in the United ^ 

**211 attempt to correlate the responsibil*^ Qnfitt 
United Nations under Article 55 of ® 
with the duties of the Oammission on 

•‘Sec pp. 5 1 0-12, 731-33- 
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Rights” was considered at the 13th and 14th meet- 
ings of the Social Committee in a paragraph by 
paragraph discussion of the proposed draft resolu- 
tion. At the end of its discussions the Social Com- 
mittee by 14 votes to 2, with 2 abstentions, 
approved a draft resolution based largely on that 
put forward by the New Zealand delegation. 

This was adopted by the Council at its 106tb 
plenary meeting on August 5, by 14 votes to 2, with 
2 abstentions (resolution 75(V)), as follows: 
"The Economic and Socul Council, 

"Haling constdered chapter V of the lepott of the 
first session of the Commission on Human Rights coq- 
cerotog communicatiaos (document £/2S9)> 

"Approies the statement that 'the Commission recog- 
nizes that It has no power to cake any action in regard 
to any complaints concerning human rights'; 

"Request! the Secretary General 

"(a) To compile a confidential list of communica- 
tions received concerning human ri^ts, before each 
session of the Commission, with a brief indication of 
the substance of each; 

”(b) To furnish this confidential list to the Com- 
mission, in private meeting, without divulging the 
idenuty of the authors of the commuoicacioas; 

"(c) To enable the members of the Commission, 
upon request, to consult the originals of communica- 
tions dealing with the principles Involved in the pro- 
motion of universal respea for and observance of 
human rights; 

"(d) To inform the writers of all communications 
concerning human tights, however addressed, that 
their communications have been received and duly 
noted for consideration in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down by the United Nations, \i7here neces- 
sary, the Secretary-General should indicate that the 
Commission has no poner to take any action in regard 
to any complaint conceming human tights; 

"(e) To furnish each Member State not represented 
on the Commission with a brief indication of the sub- 
stance of any communication concerning human rights 
nhich refers explicitly to that State or to territories 
under its jurbdiciion, without divulging the identity 
of the author, 

"Suggent to the Commission on Human Rights that 
it should at each session appoint an ad hoc committee to 
meet shortly before lO next session for the purpose of 
teviewing the confidential list of communications pre- 
pared by the Secretary-General under paragraph (a) 
above, and of recommending which of these communica- 
tions. in original, should, in accordance with paragraph 
(c) above, be made available to members of the Com- 
mission on requesL*' 

( 2 } Modifcalion of Procedure for Handling 
Communications 

During its second and third sessions, the Com- 
mission on Human Rights received, in private 
meetings, confidential Usk of communications con- 
cerning human rights compiled by the Seaetaiy- 
GcneraL At each session an aJ hoc Committee of 
the Commission reviewed the lists of communica- 
tions and submitted reports to the Commission. 


At its second session, the Commission decided 
that the cask of the Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Proteaion of Minorities 
would be facilitated if the Economic and Social 
Council agreed to modify and extend resolution 
75(V) so as to give members of the Sub-Commis- 
sion, with respect to communications dealing with 
discrimina tion and minorities, and at the request 
of the Commission in each case, the same facilities 
as were enjoyed by the members of the Commis- 
sion (E/600). 

At its second session also, the Commission re- 
quested the Economic and Social Council to re- 
consider the procedure laid down in resolution 
75(V). In panicular, the Commission suggested 
that the Secretary-General should be requested to 
compile before each session of the Commission; 
(1) a non-confidential list of communications in 
which the authors stated that they bad already di- 
vulged or intended to divulge their names, or that 
they had no objection to their names being di- 
vulged; and (2) a con£dentiaI list of communica- 
tions which would be furnished to the Commission, 
in private meetings, without divulging the ideoc- 
ity of the authors (E/600). 

The Council considered the question during Its 
sixth session, at its 128th plenary meeting on Feb- 
ruary 3 and the 32nd meeting of the Social Com- 
mittee on February 19, on the basis of a draft reso- 
lution prepared by the Secretariat to give effect to 
the Commission’s recommendations {E/AC7/- 
W.20). 

The (Joited States, New Zealand and U.S.SJL 
representatives were in favor of retaining the 
original pnxredure as referred to in points (a) and 
(b) of resolution 75 (V). The United States rep- 
resentative thought that the impression should not 
be created that the Commission dealt with indi- 
vidual complaints as such, or that it could be used 
as publicity for w’orthless faas or documents. The 
Lebanese representative proposed that the Secretary- 
General should be requested to compile three con- 
fidential lists induding ( 1 ) anonymous communi- 
cations and (2) signed communications, the 
authors of which had divulged their names or 
intended to do so, or had no objection to their pub- 
lication and ( 3 ) signed communications, the 
authors of which expressed the wish that their 
names should not be divulged. After the first part 
of this proposal had been defeated in the Social 
Committee by 3 votes to 2, with 12 abstentions, the 
Lebanese representative withdrew the proposal, and 
the OMnmittce by 13 votes, with 3 abstentions, 
adopt»l a Canadian proposal to amend the text of 
resolution 75 (V) to allow the names of authors to 
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be divulged "in cases wheie the authors state that 
they already divulged or intend to divulge Adr 
names, or that they have no objection to their 
names being divulged". 

The amended resolution was adopted by die 
Social Committee by 13 votes, with 3 abstentions 
(E/704), and by the Council by the same vote at 
its 157th plenary meeting on March 1. The xesolu* 
tion adopted by the Coimcil ( ll6(VI)A) reads as 
follows: 

"The Economic and Social CottncU, 

"Having reconstdered the procedure for communica- 
tions relating to human rights laid down in resolution 
75(V), as regards pouits (b) and (e), 

"Decides to amend the procedure provided for in 
point (b) of the above resolution by adding to the text 
of point (b) the following words- 'except in those cases 
where the authots state that they have already divulged 
or intend to divulge their names or that they have no ob- 
jection to their names being divulged'; and in point (e) 
by adding the following words: 'except as provided for 
in paragraph (b) above’; and 

"Resolves to give the members of the Sub-Conunisstoa 
on the Prevention of Dwciiminatioa and the Protection 
of Minorities, with tespect to commuatcacioas dealing 
with discrimination and minorities the same facilities as 
are enjoyed by members of the Commission under resolu- 
tion 73 (V) and the present resolution." 

At the same meeting the Council unanimously 
decided at the suggestion of the Piesident to tequest 
the Secretary-General to present a factual account 
to its next session of the practices of other organs 
of the United Nations in regard to communications. 
A memorandum on this question was prepared by 
the Secretary-General (E/587) and citci^tcd to 
members of the Council at its seventh session. 

At its third session, the Commission on Human 
Rights suggested that the Council should request 
the Secretary-General in the future to ask the 
Governments sending replies to commuaicacioos 
brought to their attention in accordance with para- 
graph (c) of resolution 75 (V) whether they 
wished their replies to be transmitted to the 0>m- 
mission on Human Rights in summary form, or 
presented in full as restricted or unrestricted docu- 
ments (E/800). 

The Economic and Social Council took no action 
on the question of communications at its seventh 
session. 

c. Ycarbookon Human Rights 

The Economic and Social Council on June 21, 
1946, requested (resolution 2/9) the Secyetary- 
General, inter alia, to make arrangements for the 
compilation and publication of a yearbook on law 
and usage relating to human rights, the first ^ition 
of whiA should include all declarations and bills 


on human rights now in force in the tmj 
countries. 

At its third session, the Commission on Huaua 
Rights expressed the view that court deosloni, 
being as important as provisions of constitutioas, 
ordinary laws and international treaties, should also 
be included in the yearbook. It also eqsressed die 
view that the correspondents, appointed hy wd 
government to provide the Secretaxy-Genefd vidi 
the necessary documents accompanied, whea neces- 
sary, by appropriate explanations, should alsOtepcn 
court decisions concerning human rights, It b^ng 
understood that the Secretary-General would have 
the responsibility for deciding on the use w be 
made of the court decisions as well as the wha 
documents supplied to it, bearing in mlad the sue 
of the yearbook, its general purpose and budgeuq 
implications (E/800). 

The first volume of the Yearbook on 
Rights^^ was presented to the seventh sessionof die 
Economic and Social Council on August 24, 194i 

The first volume contained all constltutiocalpi^ 
visions relating to human rights, In the « 
countries, such as the United Kingdom, which lute 
no written constitution, or where the consticuuoaJ. 
as in Australia, Canada, New Zealand 
Union of South Africa, contain no genets! pwnj 
sioos concerning human rights, the obserrance ol 
human rights being guaranteed bf the ordii»7“^' 
the Yearbook contained statements bf 
jurists on the law and usage relating to buoiD 
tights. 

The laws and regulations of certain counaio 
relating to human tights which came into 
1$>46 were also included m the first issiw- ^ 
tion, some ordinary legislation adopted befoK 
was ^ded in the case of countries liberated m 5^ 
and 1945 in order to give a clear picture 0 ^ 
recent development of human rights in 
tries. The Yearbook contained statement 
studies describing and commenting on . 
relating to human rights in sixteen 
indicating any recent changes in the ^ 
meats are in lieu of written 
where none exist or where the constitution 
mention human rights. The studies, on the 
hand, dealt with certain countries where 
constitutional provisions relating to humait S“ ^ 
la addition to five statements, there 

studies which dealt with the principles 0 
rights in general, and five studies which de ^ 
specific questions in this field or 
recent evolution of the law governing hutna>> 

’•United Nations Pubiicationi, Sale* 

XIY. 1. 
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The Economic and Social Gjuncil, at its seventh 
5 session, took no action on the first issue of the 
Yearbook on Human Rights. 

d. Prevention OF Discrimination AND 

Protection of Minorities 

The Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
aimination and the Protection of Minorities held 
its first session at Geneva from November 24 to 
December 6, 1947. Its report (E/CN.4/52) was 
considered by the Commission on Human Rights 
; at its second session and the Commission made 
recommendations (E/600) on it to the sixth ses- 
sion of the Council 

( 1 ) Declaration of Human Rights 

The Sub-Commission, inter alia, considered those 
articles of the draft International Declaration of 
Human Rights, as drawn up by the Drafting Com- 
mittee of the Commission on Human Rigius, whidi 
dealt with the prevention of discrimination and the 
protection of minorities, and proposed amendments 
to them. 

The Commission at its second session endorsed 
the Sub-Commission's view that the machinery for 
the implementation of the rights stated in these 
articles would be of vital importance and would 
form but one part of the machinery for the imple- 
mentation of human tights as a whole. 

The Commission approved the suggestion of the 
Sub-Commission that "the prevention of discrim- 
ination is the prevention of any aaion which 
denies to individuals or groups of people equality 
of treatment whidi they may wish”, but postponed 
consideration of the Sub-Commission's text on the 
proteaion of minorities. 

(2) Studies 

On the suggestion of the Sub-Commission, the 
Commission recommended that the Economic and 
Social Council (a) request the Secretary-General 
to organize studies and prepare analyses to help the 
Sub-Commission in determining the main types 
and the causes of discrimination and, in doing so, to 
consider whether or not the groups Involve were 
of recent or of long historic origin, and whetbc# 
they had been acthe protesting minorities; (b) 
adopt die neccssar)' measures to provide the Sub-, 
Commission with all the information required in 
order to distinguish bero-een genuine and spurious 
minorities; (c) invite the Secretary-General to 
keep in mind the desirability of formulating effec- 
tive educational ptogtams la coaaecdaa wiviv the 
prevention of discrimination and the proteaion of 
minorities; (d) invite UNESCO’s coUaboratloo, 


suggesting that It consider the advisability of 
initiating and recommending the general adoption 
of a program of disseminating scientific faas with 
regard to race, and the creation of a committee of 
world leaders in educational theory and praaice 
which would study the basic principles of demo- 
cratic and universal education, In order to combat 
any spirit of intolerance or hostility as between 
nations and groups. 

The Council considered these recommendations 
at its 128th and 157th plenary meetings on Feb- 
ruary 5 and March 1, and at the 33rd meeting of 
the Social Committee on February 19 on the basis 
of a draft resolution prepared by the Secretariat to 
give effect to the OwamUsioa's lecommendatvons 
(E/AC7/W.20). 

The Brazilian representative thought it important 
to distinguish between historical and artificial 
minorities. The Netherlands, French, Lebanese, 
Australian and United Kingdom representatives 
thought the studies proposed were too comprehen- 
sive, and might be too costly. The Netherlands rep- 
resentative thought that such studies might create 
an unfavorable state of mind among minorities In 
regions where no discrimination existed. The Aus- 
tralian representative, supported by representatives 
of (he United Kingdom and the Netherlands, 
thought that the studies should not be undenaken 
until the Declaration on Human Rights had been 
adopted. 

The French representative proposed the deletion 
of the references to the distinaion between histori- 
cal and recent, and genuine and spurious minorities, 
as this was a political matter which was outside the 
competence of the Secretariat. These deletions were 
approved by 12 votes to 1, with 4 abstentions, and 
15 votes, with 4 abstentions, rcspeaively, by the 
Committee, which also adopted by 10 votes, with 6 
abstentions, a Lebanese amendment to suggest the 
dissemination of scientific facts "designed to re- 
move what is commonly called racial prejudice", 
rather than scientific faas "concerning race". 

The Committee, however, rejected four U.S.SJL 
proposals to (1) provide for the participation of 
national social and cultural minority organizations 
in formulating education programs (rejeaed by 5 
votes to 4, with 6 abstentions); (2) specify that 
the main types of disaimination were "for reasons 
of race, sex, language or religion" (rejeaed by 5 
votes to 4, with 7 abstentions) ; (3) refer in place 
of the "causes” of discrimiiutioa to the "social and 
economic conditions in which groups which axe 
ffiscsissvisvited against &vd themselves” (tejeaed by 
3 votes to 3, with 4 abstentions); (4) dclae the 
invitation to UNESCO to consider creating a com- 
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mxtree of woild leaders on the ground that UNESCO 
was a cultural organization and should not extend 
its activities to a political sphere (rejected by 10 
votes to 2, with 4 abstentions) . 

After paragraph by paragraph votes, the aroend^ 
resolution was adopted by 11 votes to 0, widi 5 
abstentions, by the Social Committee, and by 11 
votes to 0, with 6 abstentions, by the Council at its 
157th plenary meeting. The U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom and Chinese representatives abstained from 
voting on the ground that the resolutiorx singled 
out only the educational aspect of the problem. The 
resolution adopted by the Council (ll6(VI)B) 
reads as follows. 

"The Economic and Social Council 
"A. Re^ueits the Seccetary-Geaecal, 

"(i) To organue studies and prepare analyses de- 
signed to assist the Sub-Osnimission on the Prevention 
of Disciunination and the Protection of Minorities in 
determining the mam types of discriminatioa which 
impede the equal enjoyment by all of human nghcs 
and fundamental freedoms and the causes of such 
discniniaatioo, the results of such studies and analyses 
to be made available to members of the Sub-Cdm* 
mission, 

"(li) To keep in mmd, in connexion with any 
studies he may make in the fields of the prevention of 
discrimination and the proieaion of minorities, the 
desirability of formulating efiective educational pro- 
gtammes in these fields and to tepon any findings that 
might assist the Sub Commission in making appropri- 
ate cecommendations to this end; 

"B. Advises UNESCO of the intetest of the United 
Nations in elective educational progcammes in the fields 
of the preveatioo of disuiminacion and the protection of 
minorities, and 

"(i) Requests UNESCO to make avadable to the 
Sub-Commission any relevant material or analyses that 
might result from that organization’s propos^ study 
of social tensions or from any other UNESCO pro- 
gramme; 

"(li) Suggests collaboration between the United 
Nations and UNESCO in the fotmulation of such a 
progiamme; 

'(ill) Suggests that UNESCO consider the dcsirabil- 
IW of initiating and recommending die general adop- 
tion of a pcogcainme of disseminating scientific facts 
designed to remove what is commonly known as racial 
prejudices; and 

"(iv) /«t/rer UNESCO to consider the creation of 
a committee of world leaders in educational theory 
and practice, which should make it its business to 
study and select the most common and basic principles 
of a democratic and universal education in order to 
combat any spirit of intolerance or hostility as Between 
nations and groups." 

(3) Minorities Treaties 

The Commission on Human Rights, at the re- 
quest of the Sub-Coramission, drew the attention 
of the Council to document C.L. 110. 1927, of the 
League of Nations, which reproduces a large num- 
ber of texts of treaties and declarations relating to 


international obligations undertaken to combat is. 
crimination and to protect minorities. The CommV 
sion requested the Council to consider thequsssioi 
whether, and to what extent, those tteatits dmiild 
be regarded as being still in foice and suggested 
that an advisory opinion in the question might be 
sought from the International Court of Justice. lie 
Council discussed the question at its 128di and 
159th plenary meetings on Febmary 5 and Match 2, 
and the 34th meeting of its Social Committee tu 
February 20. On the proposal of the United Kag- 
dom representative, it was decided to request die 
Secretary-Generai to study the question and report 
to the Commission, as it was thought it would tha ‘ 
be clearer if a reference to the Internationai Court 
was necessary. The U.SSK. tepresentathethou^t 
that the proposed study was unnecessary, as d« 
treaties and declarations refciied to were all pm of 
the system established by the Treaty of Venadln 
and related to conditions which no longer exisiei 
The Council at its 159th plenary meeting adopted, 
by 15 votes to 2, resolution li6(VI) requesuoj 
the Secretary-General to 
"study the question whether and to what o«M 
treaties and declarations relating to iuteinMKjnil oWip 
Hons undertaken to combat disciiminatioft and » ptoaa 
mmornies, the texts of which are contained ® 
Nations document CI..U0.1927.1 Ana«, thauld be rfr 
gaided as being still in force, at lea« in so 
would entail between contracting States rights and obJiji- 
tioos the existence of which would be lade^odsn 
their guarantee by the League of Nations, aod tt 
on the results of this study to a later session of the 
mission on Human Righo with recommeodaiioai. tf 
required, for any further action to elucidate this q 
tion." 

(4) PeaeeTreaiiet 

On the recommendation of the Sub-ComcwssiO^ 
the Commission on Human Rights at iis 
session declared that in any peace treaties suU w 
ratified there should be included, whenever »fp 
piiate, specific clauses seeking to prote« 
rights and minority rights (E/600)- 
cil's discussion of the report at its sixth s 
( 128th plenary meeting) this suggestion ^ 
ported by the Netherlands representative 
jeered to by the U.S S R. representative as o 
the competence of the CounciL 

, (5) Terms of Reference of the Sub-Camwii^^ 

Finally, the Sub-Commission requested c 
mission on Human Rights to re-examine t 
of reference of the Sub-Commission ® ■yj^ 
clarify them and to extend their 
Commission at its second session deferte 
examination, and at its third 
consideration of the question until it 
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a draft lotemational BUI of Human Eights, includ- 
ing measures for implementation. It decided that 
reconsideration of the Sub-G)mmission’s terms of 
reference would be on the agenda of its fourth 
session, and expressed the view that there was no 
need for the Sub-Commission to meet prior to the 
next session of the Commission, since the draft 
International Bill of Human Rights had not been 
completed. 

e. Stateless Persons 

At Its second session, the Commission on Human 
Rights (E/600) expressed the wish (a) that the 
Umted Nations make recommendations to Member 
States with a view to concluding conventions on 
nationality, and (b) that early consideration be 
given by the United'Nations to the legal status of 
persons who do not enjoy the proteaion of any 
government, in particular pending the acquisition 
of a nationality, as regards their legal and social 
protection and their identity papers. The Commis- 
sion recommended that such work be undertaken 
in consultation with those specialized agencies at 
present assuming the protection of some categories 
of persons not enjoying the protection of any gov- 
ernment, and that due regard be paid to relevant 
international agreements and conventions. 

The question was considered by the Council at 
its 128th and 159ih plenary meetings on February 
3 and March 2, and at the 34th and 33th meetings 
of its Social Commiccce on February 20. The United 
States proposed a draft resolution (E/AC7/41), 
requesting the Secretary-General to undertake, in 
consultation with interested commissions and 
specialized agenaes, a study of relevant interna- 
tional agreements and conventions; the drafting of 
a proposed convention on the subject of scaretess 
persons; a smdy of the interim measures which 
might be taken by the United Nations to aSord pro- 
tection CO stateless persons, including the issuance 
of necessary dooiraents; and to make a report on 
these subjects, with recommendations, to an early 
session of the Council The United States repre- 
sentative subsequently withdrew bis proposal in 
favor of a United Kingdom draft resolution 
(E/AC7/62) introduced with the objea of m^- 
ing more specific the distinction between de jure 
stateless persons whom their countries had deprived 
of nationality and persons stateless de facto, includ- 
ing political exiles and non-repatriable persons. 
The United States, United Kingdom and Brazilian 
representatives emphasized that two questions were 
involved: that of nationality, which would need - 
serious and detaded study; and that of taking 


provisional measures to protect de facto stateless 
persons. The U.S.S.R., Polish and Byelorussian rep- 
resentatives opposed the draft resolution on the 
grounds that provisions concerning de facto state- 
less persons which did not take account of the 
opinions of their countries of origin would const!- 
nice a violation of the sovereignty of those states 
and would have no legal force, and that since refu- 
gees and displaced persons were concerned, the 
question should not be dealt with irrespective of 
the General Assembly’s resolution 62(1) on the 
subject which had laid suess on repatriation.^^ 

TTie United Kingdom draft resolution, with 
minor amendments, accepted by the United King- 
dom representative, designed to make it more gen- 
eral, was adopted by the Social Committee at its 
35th meecing on February 20 by 15 votes to 3 and 
by the Council at its 159th plenary meeting on 
hfarch 2 by the same vote. In this resolution 
(116(VI)D) the Council took note of the sug- 
gestions of the Commission, recognized 
"that this problem demand* in the first iosuoce the 
adoption of interim measures to afford protection to 
soteless persons, and secondly the uLIog of joint and 
separate action by Member nations in co-operation with 
the United Nations to ensure that cver>'Ooe shall have an 
effective tight to a natiotuliry,” 

and requested the Seaecary-General in consulta- 
tion with interested commissions and specialized 
agencies 

"(a) To undertake a study of the existing situation in 
regard to the proicaion of stateless persons by the is- 
suance of necessary documents and other measures, and to 
make recommendaiions to an early session of the Council 
on the interim measures, which might be taken by tbe 
United Nations to further this object; 

"(b) To undertake a study of national legislation and 
international agreements and conventions relevant to 
statelessness, and to submit recommendations to the 
Council as to the desirability of concluding a further con- 
vcDtton on this subjecn'* 

/. Trade Union Rights (Freedom of 
ASSO aATION) 

At the fourth session of the Economic and Social 
Council, the World Federation of Trade Unions 
proposed the agenda item "Guarantees for the 
exercise and development of trade union rights”. 
In considering this item the Council had before It 
memoranda submitted by the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (E/C2/28) and by the American 
Federation of Labor (E/C2/32) and adopted a 
tesolutloa (52(IV) ) transmitting these documents 
to the International Labour Organisation with a 

"See Yearbook of tbe Untied Nations, 1946—47, p. 
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mittee of world leaders on the ground that UNESCO 
was a cultural organization and should not extend 
its activities to a political sphere < rejected by 10 
votes to 2, with 4 abstentions). 

After paragraph by paragraph votes, the amended 
resolution was adopted by 11 votes to 0, with 5 
abstentions, by the Social Committee, and by 11 
votes to 0, with 6 abstentions, by the Council at its 
157th plenary meeting. The U.S.S R.., United King- 
dom and Chinese representatives abstained from 
voting on the ground that the resolution singled 
out only the educational aspect of the problem. The 
resolution adopted by the Council (116(VI)B) 
reads as follows; 

"Tie Economic and Social Council 
"A. Requests the Secretary-General. 

"(i) To organize studies and prepare analyses de- 
signed to assist the Sub-Commission on the Prevention 
of Discrimination and the Protection of Minoniies in 
determining the mam types of discrimmatioa which 
impede the equal enjoyment by all of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and the causes of such 
disecimioauon, the results of such studies and analyses 
to be made available to membets of the Sub-Com* 
mission, 

"(it) To keep in mind, in connexion wnb any 
studies he may c^e in the fields of the pievention of 
diKcicaiaatioa and the ptotection of loinotuies, the 
desicability of fottaulaiiog effective educational pro- 
grammes in these fields and to tepoct any findings that 
might assist the Sub-Conunissioa in maktog appcopci- 
ate recommendations to this end; 

"B. Advises UNESCO of the interest of the United 
Nations m effective educational programmes in the fields 
of the prevention of discrimination and the protection of 
minorities, and 

"(i) Requests UNESCO to make available to the 
Sub-Commission any relevant material or analyses that 
might result from that otgaaizetioct's pKJpoSed study 
of social tensions or from any other UNESCO pro- 
gramme; 

"(ii) Suggests collaboration between the United 
Nations and UNESCO in the formulation of such a 
ptogtatmne; 

(ivi) Suggests that UNESCO consider the desirabil- 
ity of iaiciating and seconsmending the general adop- 
tion of a ptogramme of disseminating scientific facts 
designed to remove what is commonly known as racial 
prejudices; and 

'(iv) Invites UNESCO to consider the cteatioo of 
a committee of world leaders in educational xb&scf 
and practice, which should make it its business to 
study and select the most common and basic principles 
of a democratic and universal education in order to 
combat any spirit of Intolerance or hostility as between 
nations and groups.” 

(5) Almoritics Treaties 

The Conimbsion on Human Rights, at the re- 
quest of the Sub-Commission, drew the actendon 
of the Council to document CL 110. 1927, of the 
League of Nations, which reproduces a large oum- 
ber of texts of treaties and declarations relating to 


international obligations undertaken to comhitds. 
crimination and to protect minorities. The Coamij. 
sion requested the Council to consider theijostioa 
whether, and lo what extent, chose treaties sliodj 
be regarded as being still in force and sugjeswi 
that an advisory opinion in the question miglit tn 
sought from the International Court of justice. Ut 
Council discussed the question at its UStk tad 
159th plemiy meetings on February 5 and Msrd 2, 
and the 34th meeting of its Social Coniininee oa 
February 20. On the proposal of the United Kiag- 
dom representative, it was decided to request die 
Secrecaxy-Genetal to study the questba and tepon 
to the Commission, as it was thought it would tka ' 
be dearer if a reference to the International Com 
was necessary. The U.S S.R. representative thought 
that the proposed study was utmecessaiy, as the 
treaties and declarations referred to were all pm of 
the system established by the Treaty of VetsaiHes 
and related to conditions which no longet esistd 
The Council ar its 159th plenary meeting adop^ 
by 15 votes to 2, resolution ll6(VI) requesting 
the Seaetary-General to 

"study the question whether and to whit atrof iht 
treaties and detJatations relating to iawtcutiooil caliSS' 
ttons undertaken to combat disctiminatioa »nd w 
miaocicies, the texts of which are coauined in 
Nations document CLllO 1927.1 Annex, shi^d k « 
gatded as being still in force, at least m so “ ““I 
would entail between contracting States rights ana oo ip 
tioos the existence of which would be inde^oatot d 
their guarantee by the league of Nations, and » Ww 
on the results of this study to a later session of the 
mission on Human Rights with recommeadauoi^ a 
required, for any further action to elucidate this qi- 


(4) PeaceTrealiet 
On the lecoramendation of the 
the Commission on Human Rights at its 
sessiou declared that in any peace treaties sc to 
ratified there should be included, whenever app 
priate, specific clauses seeking to ptocea 
rights and minority rights (E/600). lat 
cil's discussion of the report at its sett 

(128th plenary meeting) this suggestion v; 
potted by the Netherlands repiesentame 
jeered to by the U.S.S.R. representative as ouni 
the competence of the Council. 


. ( 5 ) Termt of Reference of the 

FinaUy, the Sub-Commission requested the 
mission on Human Rights to re-ex^*”® 
of reference of the Sub-Commission m 
clarify them and to extend their 
Commission at its second session 
examination, and at its third up 

considecation of the question until it ha 
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a draft International Bill of Human Rights, indud- 
mg measures for implementation. It decided that 
reconsideration of the Sub-Commission s terms of 
reference would be on the agenda of its fourth 
session, and expressed the view that there was no 
need for the Sub-Commission to meet prior to the 
next session of the Commission, since the draft 
International Bill of Human Rights had not been 
completed. 

e. Stateless Persons 

At its second session, the Commission on Human 
Rights (E/600) expressed the wish (a) that the 
United Nations make recommendations to Member 
States with a view to concluding conventions on 
nationality, and (b) that early consideration be 
given by the United'Nations to the legal status of 
persons who do not enjoy the protection of any 
government, in particular pending the acquisition 
of a nationality, as regards their legal and social 
protection and theu identity papers. The Commis- 
sion recommended that such work be undertaken 
in consultation with those specialized agencies at 
present avsnming the protection of some categories 
of persons not enjoying the protection of any gov- 
ernment, and that due regard be paid to trievant 
international agreements and conventions. 

The question was considered by the Council at 
its 128th and 159ch plenary meetings on February 
5 and March 2, and at the 34th and 35th meettogs 
of Its Soaal Committee on February 20. The United 
States proposed a draft resolution (E/AC7/41), 
lequestmg the Secretary-General to undertake in 
consultation with Interested commissions and 
speciahzed agencies, a study of relevant interna- 
tional agreements and conventions; the drafting of 
a proposed convention on the subject of stateless 
persons; a smdy of the interim measures which 
might be taken by the United Nations to afford pro- 
tection to stateless persons, including the issuance 
of necessary documents, and to make a report on 
these subjects, with recommendations, to an early 
session of the Council The United States repre- 
sentative subsequently withdrew his proposal in 
favor of a United Kingdom draft resolution 
(E/AC.7/62) introduced with the object of m^- 
ing more specific the distinction between de jure 
stateless persons w'hom their countries had deprived 
of nationality and persons stateless de facto, includ- 
ing political exiles and non-repattiable persons. 
The United States, United Kingdom and Brazilian 
representatives emphasized that two questions were 
involved- that of nationality, which would need " 
serious and detailed study; and that of taking 


provisional measures to protect de facto stateless 
persons. The U.S S R, Polish and Byelorussian rep- 
resentatives opposed the draft resolution on the 
grounds that provisions concerning de facto state- 
less persons which did not take account of the 
opinions of their countries of origin would coosci- 
mte a violation of the sovereignty of those states 
and would have no legal force, and that since refu- 
gees and displaced persons were concerned, the 
question should not be dealt with irrespeaive of 
the General Assembly's resolution 62(1) on the 
subject which had laid stress on repatriatioa^^ 

The United Kingdom draft resolution, with 
minor amendments, accepted by the United King- 
dom representative, designed to make it more gen- 
eral, was adopted by the Social G)mmittee at its 
35ih meeting on February 20 by 15 voces to 3 and 
by the Council at its 159th plenary meeting on 
March 2 by the same vote In this resolution 
(116(VI)D) the Council took note of the sug- 
gestions of the Commission, recognized 
**(bac this problem demands in the first iastance the 
adoption of interim measures to afford protection to 
sateless persons, and secondly the akiog of joint and 
separate aaion by Member oatioos in co-operation with 
the United Nations to ensure that everyone shall have an 
effective tight to a nationality,’' 

and requested the Secretary-General in consulta- 
tion with interested commissions and specialized 
agencies 

"(a) To undertake a study of the existing situation in 
regard to the protection of sateless persons by the is- 
suance of necessary documents and other measures, and to 
make recommendations to an early session of the Council 
on the interim measures,which might be taken by the 
United Nations to further this object; 

"(b) To undertake a study of national legislation and 
international agteemeots and conventions televant to 
sutelessoess, and to submit recommendations to the 
Council as to the desirability of concluding a further con- 
vention on this subject.” 

/. I^ADE Union Rights (Freedom OF 
Association) 

Ac the fourth session of the Economic and Social 
Council, the Woild Federation of Trade Unions 
proposed the agenda item "Guarantees for the 
exercise and development of trade union rights”. 
In considering this item the Council had before it 
memoranda submitted by the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (E/C2/28) and by the American 
Federation of Labor (E/C2/32) and adopted a 
resolution (52(IV)) transmitting these documents 
to the International Labour Organisation with a 

*'See Yearbook of tbs UnUed Nations, 1946—47, p. 
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request that the item should be placed upoa the 
agenda of its forthcoming session, and that a report 
should be sent to the Council for its consideration 
at its next session. The Council also decided to 
transmit these documents to the Commission on 
Human Rights in order that it might consider 
those aspeCTs of the subject which might appropri- 
.ately form part of the bill or declaration on human 
rights.^® 

The International Labour Organisation consid- 
ered this question at the thirtieth International 
Labour Conference, and the Coofeteoce adopted a 
report (E/485) for transmission to the Council as 
requested. This report desaibes the twofold action 
taken on this subject by the International Labour 
Conference. The Conference adopted unanimously 
two resolutions and approved a list of points as a 
basis for discussion at the next session of the Con- 
ference. 

The resolutions adopted related to: (1) free- 
dom of association and protection of the right to 
organize and to bargain collectively; and (2) inter- 
national machinery for safeguarding freedom of 
association. The £rst resolution concerned the 
fundamental principles on which freedom of asso- 
ciation must be based. It represented the first stage 
of the piogtam of action to be undectaken by the 
Incetnational Labour Organisation. The new stage 
visualized was the embodiment in one or seveial 
incetnational labor conventions to be submitted for 
adoption at the 1948 Conference of these principles 
and of methods for encouraging (1) the exeicise 
of the right of freedom of association without fear 
of restraint; (2) collective agreements; (3) vol- 
untary conciliation and arbitration; and (4) co- 
operation between public authorities and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. In respect to the second 
resolution, the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organisation was requested to arrange for 
dose and detailed study of the subject and to report 
on all its aspects to the next session of the Con- 
ference. 

The Council considered the report of the Confer- 
ence at its 108th and 109ch plenary meetings on 
August 8, 1947. Representatives of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, the American Fedetatlon of Labor 
and the International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions participated in the discussions. 

Various representatives expiesscd satisfaction at 
the promptitude with which the International 
Labour Organisation had considered the question 
at the request of the Council, and cited the case as 
a good example of the co-ordinating functions of 
the Council, since the item was suggested by a non- 


governmental organization and tefeiied for coa. 
sideiation to a specialized agency concerned wjii 
this panicular field. RepiesentatIvM abo 
artention to the importance of the faa due the 
report had been adopted unanimously by the EO 
Conference, consisting of representativesofgovem- 
ments, employers and workers. 

The U.S.S.R. representative considered that the 
Council should take as a basis for its discussioasoa 
the question the original proposal (E/C2/28) suh- 
mitred by the World Federation of Trade Uniota 
and should regard the ILO report as comfle- 
roentary. His delegation endorsed the WfTU gra- 
posad, which drew the Council’s atcentioa to tk 
fact that a policy was at present being followed is 
many countries to abolish the basic tights of nak 
unions, emphasized the importance of the derelci'' 
ment of trade unions and called for the setticgtip 
of a special committee by the Council to safegaanS 
trade union rights. A proposal to take the WFIE 
proposal as a basis of discussion was rej'eaed by dit 
Council by 10 votes to 2, with 6 abstentiooi 
A Czechoslovak draft resolution (E/5H) w 
transmit the D-O report to the Social Coromissioo 
with the request that the Commission "coaphtt 
and consolidate the text” transmitted by the EO 
in a practical form and make lecommendatioasu 
the Council on the implementatioa of the propos® 
principles was also rejeaed by the Council, by 9 
votes to 1, with 8 abstentions. The Czechoslom 
representative. In explaining the draft tesoluu0fl« 
stated that only the general aspects of the 
had been considered by the Council, and tlm 
appropriate body to consider the substance of 
matter was the Social Commission; the 
on Human Rights, to which it had aho 
ferred, would also only deal with general ^ 
Certain members of the Council, however, feh 
as the Council had already referred the 
an expert body, the ILO, which was taking am 
on the question, it would only cause 
and conLsion to refer it also to the Soad 
mission, . • ^ 

The Council decided to adopt a resolution jo 
proposed by the United Kingdom, the Ne 
and the United States (E/533) as 
inclusion of ccitaln paragraphs fwm me 
Slovak proposaL These paragraphs ° ^ 

tecognition of the principles prodded y ^ 
International Labour Conference and * ^ 

the ILO to continue its efforts *^uldly 

several international conventions tnighf be q 
adopted. A Norwegian verbal articncun 

” "See Yearhooi of the United SethnS. ^ 
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would have had the Council transmit the report to 
the Social Commission, requesting it to present its 
comments to the Council's next session "in order 
that the Council may present the comments it 
desires for the consideration of the International 
Labour Conference in drafting one or more conven- 
tions in this matter", was rejected by 7 votes to 5, 
with 6 abstentions. 

The resolution (84(V)) was adopted by the 
Council by 15 votes to 2, with 1 abstention, at its 
109th meeting on August 8, and reads as follows: 
'The Economic ani Social Cotineili 
"Hating receited the tepon trammitted by the Intet- 
national Labour Organisation in pursuance of the Coun- 
cil's request at its fourth session that the memoranda on 
the subject of trade union tights submitted to the Council 
by the World Federation of Trade Unions and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor might be placed on the agenda 
of the Interuauonal Labour Organisation at its next ses- 
sion and that a report might be sent for the consideration 
of the Economic and Social Council at its next session. 

"Takes note of the report and observes with satisfaction 
the action taken and proposed by the International Labour 
Organisation within its recognized competence, 

"Decides 

"(a) To recognize the principles proclaimed by the 
International Labour Conference; 

"(b) To request the International Labour Organisa- 
tion to continue its efforts m order that one or several 
international conventions may be quickly adopted; 

"(c) To transmit the report to the General As- 
sembly; 

"Awatts further reports on the subject to be trans- 
xnlcted by the Internacianal Labour Organisation and 
awaits also the report which it will receive in due course 
from the Commission on Human Rights on those aspects 
of the subject which might appropriately form part of 
the bill or declaration on h uman rights, 

"Notes that proposab for the establishmeot of inter- 
national machinery for safeguarding freedom of associa- 
tion are to be examined by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Organisation, 

"Considers that the question of enforcement of rights, 
whether of individuals or of associations, raises common 
problems which should be considered jointly by the 
United Nations and the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, and 

"Requests the Secretary-General to arrange for co- 
operation between the International Labour Organisation 
and the Commission on Human Rigfaci in rhe study of 
these problems." 

The General Assembly at its second session on 
November 17, 1947, in resolution 128(II)’* 
approved the resolutions on trade union rights 
adopted by the fourth and fifth sessions of the 
Economic and Social Council (resolutions 52 (IV) 
and 84(VI)). 

The General Assembly, in this resolution also 
(1) stated its view that the inalienable right of 
trade union freedom of association is, as well as 
other social safeguards, essential to the improve- 
ment of the standard of living of workers, and to 


their e«)Qomic well-being; (2) endorsed the prin- 
ciples proclaimed by the International Labour Con- 
ference and the principles recognized in the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion and the Declaration of Philadelphia made by 
tlie International Labour Organisation; and (3) 
transmitted the report of the International Labour 
Organisation to the Commission on Human Rights 
with the same objects as those stated in resolution 
52(IV) of the Economic and Social Council, and 
recommended to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion on its tripartite basis "to pursue urgently in 
collaboration with the United Nations and in con- 
formity with the resolution of the International 
Labour Conference concerning international ma- 
chinery for safeguarding trade union rights and 
freedom of association, the smdy of the control of 
their practical application". 

When preparing the draft International Bill of 
Human Rights, the Commission on Human Rights, 
at its second (E/600) and third (E/800) sessions, 
gave consideration to general provisions on free- 
dom of associatioa 

The Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, in a report entitled Freedom of Association 
and Protection of the Right to Organize (Report 
VII, Appendix) prepared for the 31st session of 
the International Labour Conference at San Fran- 
cisco in June 1948, considered the question of the 
adoption of a Convention on Freedom of Associa- 
tion and Protection of the Right to Organize. The 
Governing Body further pointed out that there 
might be advantage in elaborating some machinery, 
iu consultation with the Commission on Human 
Rights, in. addition to the machinery provided in 
the ILO Constitution, for dealing with cases in 
which, in addition to trade union rights, other 
rights of a more general character were involved. 
The Governing Body proposed, therefore, if the 
Conference agreed, to undertake the consultation 
with the United Nations envisaged in the above- 
mentioned resolutions of the General Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council. 

On July 6, 1948, the International Labour Con- 
ference adopted a Convention in two parts, (a) 
Freedom of Association and (b) Protection of the 
Right to Organize. The Conference also adopted a 
resolution requesting the Governing Body to enter 
into consultation with the competent organs of the 
United Nations for the purpose of examining what 
developments to existing international machinery 
may be necessary to ensure the safeguarding of the 
freedom of association. 

"See pp. 132-33. 
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The Ec<3nomic and Social Council, at its seventh 
session, iit view of pressure of business, decided 
after disctission at its 177th and 178th plenaty 
meetings July 20, 1948, to defer to its nest ses- 
sion, along with other items, the question of Trade 
Union Eights (Freedom of Association); and also 
the question of Inftingemencs of Trade Union 
Rights, which had been proposed as an agenda 
item by the World Federation of Trade Unions 
(E/822). 

g. Survey of Forced Labor and Measures 
FOR ITS Abolition 

Ac its sixth session the Economic and Social 
Council postponecf to its seventh session considera- 
tion of the agenda item "Survey of Forced Labor 
and Measures for its Abolition”, proposed by the 
American Federation of Labor. At its seventh ses- 
sion the Councd decided, ahei discossnon at tts 
176th and I77th plenary meetings on July 19 and 
20, to defer again consideration of this item 
(E/596)' 

2. ^feedom of Information and of the 
Press 

a. Consideration at the Council’s Fifth 
Session 

The Economic and Social Council during its £fth 
session considered the report (E/441 and Add. 1) 
of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press at its 94ch, 95th, 115th, 116th, 
117th and 118th plenary meetings on July 25 and 
August 13, 14 and 15, 1947, respectively, and at 
the l6th to 21st meetings of the ^ial Committee 
on August 1, 4, 6, 7 and 8. The Sub-Commission 
had been established by the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights and had been given two principal func- 
tions to perform; to examine what rights, obliga- 
tions and practices should be included in the 
concept of freedom of information, and to report 
to the Commission on any issues that might arise 
from such examination; and to prepare a draft an- 
notated agenda, and make other proposals concern- 
ing preparations for the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information. At its first 
session, from May 19 to June 4, 1947, the Sub- 
Commission decided to postpone discussion of die 
concept of freedom of Information until its next 
session and to concentrate instead upon the neces- 
sary arrangements for the Conference.*® 

Since the next session of the Commission on Hu- 
man Righes was not scheduled to take place until 


United l^ations 

after the fifth session of the Economic: and Socjl 
Council, the latter authorized the Sub Comaiss.oa 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press to re- 
port directly to the Council. 

The General Assembly had originally iBohd 
(resolution 59 (I)) that a United Natiocs Coa- 
fetence on Freedom, of Information should be tdi 
in 1947. The Sub-Commission found iJut this list 
schedule could not be adhered to and cecomned- 
ed that the Conference be held instead m Jfard 
or April 1948. The Council, supporting the rec- 
ommendation of the Sub-Commission, deaded ar 
its 95th plenary meeting on July l‘> w choase 
b^ch 23, 1948, as the opening day of the Confa- 
ence and the city of Geneva as the Coafeieace 
site 

By and large, the Council accepted without nuja 
modifications the substantive and procedural tec- 
ommendations of the Sub-Commission. On da 
motion of the representative of Turkey (E/551), 
the Council, did, however, decide at i» U5tbj>Ie^ 
ary meeting on August 13, by a vote of U ta o, 
with 1 abstention, not to extend voting pHtikges 
to non-member states of the United Nations a 
vited to attend the conference, thus rcrctsi^g tne 
recommendation of the Sub-Cominissio“- 

The proposal of the U.S.SR. representatiw to 
invite the Mongolian People's Republic t® the Con- 
ference was rejected at the same meeting ty a fW 
of 8 to 3, with 7 abstentions. . 

The Council discussed the provision" 
recommended for the Conference at >ts _ 
117th and nSrh plenary meetings. The 
of the discussion centred round a 
AC 7/30) of the representative of 
which would, inter alia, have designated the otg ^ 
lation of a campaign explicitly for 
vestiges of Fascism and for eradicatiOS ^ ‘ 

of Fascist ideology as one of the major , 

free press. An amendment based on this p ^ 
was rejected at the 118ch plenary 
TOte of 12 to 3, with 3 abstentions. A jy. 
Norwegian and Chilean amendment ( 

39) , offered as a possible compromise, ^ 
called for the removing of the o 

cism and coUaborarionism from the f" 
formation”. In the course of the discu ^ 
sponsors of the amendment agreed 
first paragraph to read "to combat f 
ideologies and remove the remnativ^ infortw 
and collaborationism from the media ® 
tion.” The first paragraph was, 
fay a vote of 10 to 7, with 1 abstention- 

iQiSSi' rr- 

“See Yearbook of the United Nationi. 
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‘cU also rejeaed, by a vote of 7 to 2, with 9 absten- 
tions, a New Zealand amendment to insert in the 
' section dealing with the tasks of the press a clause 
calling on the parties concerned "to forswear anti- 
' democratic ideologies”. 

■ The Council then adopted, by a vote of 14 to 0, 
• with 4 abstentions, a Lebanese compromise pro- 
posal imposing upon the press the duty to "corn- 
bar any tdealo^es whose nacitre could endanger 
these rights and freedoms", Le., the rights and free- 
doms of the press. 

The second paragraph of the French, Norwegian 
and Chilean proposal (E/AC 7/39), proposing 
the insertion of a new clause reading "to combat 
forces which incite war by removing bellicose in- 
fluences from media of information", was adopted 
by a vote of 10 to 5, with 3 abstentions. 

The provisional agenda, thus modified, was ap- 
proved by the Counal on August 15, 1947, by a 
vote of 15 to 2, with 1 abstention (resolution 
74(V)). 

The Council also decided to refer to the forth- 
coming Conference on Freedom of Information a 
communication from the International Organiza- 
tion of Journalists (E/448) regarding the desira- 
bility of drawing up a covenant on freedom of in- 
foimation and the need to create an instrument to 
implement such a covenant, and it took note of the 
interim report, transmitted by UNESCO, contain- 
ing the results of an inquiry in certain war de- 
vastated countries Concerning newsprint (E/507), 
and requested UNESCO to present to the Economic 
and Social Council any further reports on the sub- 
ject which it might prepare. The Council also re- 
quested the Seaetary-General to Communicate with 
Member Governments not covered by any survey 
of UNESCO, in order to complete the survey made 
and to be made by UNESCO, and to present the 
results of this inquiry to the Economic and Social 
Council. 

With these additions, and the modifications 
noted above, the Council, at its llSth meeting, 
adopted the report of the Sub-Commission (E/- 
441 and Add. 1), together with the draft resolu- 
tions (E/547) as amended, by a vote of 16 to 0, 
with 2 abstentions. 

In its resolution 74 (V) the Council decided 
that voting rights in the Conference were to be ex- 
ercised only by Members of the United Nations, 
but the following non-member States were to be 
invited to participate in the Conference without 
voting rights: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Pakistan, Portugal, B.ou- 
mania, Switzerland, Transjordan and Yemen. Invi- 
tations to participate In the preparations for the 


Conference and to attend the Conference without 
voting privileges were, at iheii request, to be ex- 
tended also to the following: 

Specialized agencies which had concluded agree- 
ments with the United t^ations (as of August 15, 
1947): International Labour Organisation, Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, International Civil Aviation Organization, 
Usiiced Nadaiss Educacioaal, Scientific and Cuifurai 
Organization. 

Other inter-governmental organizations which 
bad not then (August 15, 1947) concluded agree- 
ments With the United Nattons but which might 
do so in the future: International Bank for Recon- 
struaion and Development, International Mone- 
tary Fund, International Refugee Organization, 
International Telecommunication Union, Intetna- 
tional Trade Organization, Universal Postal Union, 
World Health Organization. 

Non-governmental organizations in category A: 
American Federation of Labor, International 
Chamber of Commerce, International Co-operative 
Alliance, International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers, International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions, iDter-Parliamentairy Union, World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

Non-governmental organizations tn category B: 
International Organization of Journalists. 

With the exception of the last-mentioned, all of 
the above-named organizations were to be accord- 
ed a status vis-a-vis the Conference equivalent to 
the status accorded them by the Economic and So- 
cial Council The International Organization of 
/ourna/ists was, however, for the purpose of the 
Conference, to be regarded as having category A 
status. 

The main items proposed by the Council for the 
provisional agenda of the Conference were summed 
up by the Council in its subsequent report (A/- 
382) to the General Assembly in these words: 

"1. General discussion on the principles of freedom 
of iofoRnacion. 

"2. Consideration of certain fundamental principles 
to which media of information should have regard m 
performing their basic funaions of gathering, transmu- 
ting and dissaninating news and information without 
fetters. 

"3- Measures to facilitate the gathering of information. 

"4. Measures to facilitate the international transmis- 
SKMi of infotmation. 

"5. Measures concernmg the free publication and re- 
ception of information. 

"6. Consideration of the drafting of a charter of rights 
and obligations of media of information. 

"7. Consideration of possible continuing machinery to 
promote the free flow of true information.” 

The Council also decided that any further items 
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In addition, the Conference prepaxed draft ar- 
ticles on freedom of information for the draft Dec- 
laration and the Covenant, respectively, of Human 
Rights, taking into account the recommendations 
of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press formulated at the second session 
of that body (E/CONF.6/79, Annex B). It also 
adopted 43 resolutions grouped imder the follow- 
ing headings: 

1. General Principles (resolutions 1 to 4); 

2. Measures to Facilitate the Gathering and Interna- 
tional Transmission of Information (resolutions S to 24); 

3. Measures concerning the Free Publication and Re- 
ception of Informauon (resolutions 25 to 38); 

4. Continuing Machinery to Promote the Free Flow of 

Information (resolution 39); * 

5. Miscellaneous (resolutions 40 and 41); and 

6. Possible Modes of Action by Means of Which the 
Recommendations of the Conference Can Best be Put 
into Effect (resolutions 42 and 43). 

The Conference referred all its decisions, Le., the 
three draft conventions and the resolutions, to the 
Economic and Social Council, and decided that all 
Governments invited to the Conference be request- 
ed to forward to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations before July 5, 1948, their com- 
ments on the draft conventions proposed by the 
Conference as well as proposals of their own for 
other draft conventions based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference. The Conference funher 
requested the Council to examine at its seventh 
session the three draft conventions adopted at the 
Geneva gathering, in the light of comments and 
other draft conventions submitted by governments, 
and to submit to the tided session of the General 
Assembly draft conventions which might be opened 
at that session for signature or accession by 
those states entitled and willing to become parties 
thereto and remain open subsequently for addi- 
tional accessions. 

e. Consideration at the Council's Seventh 
Session 

The Council, at its seventh session (180th meet- 
ing), referred the Final Act of the Geneva Con- 
ference (E/CONF.6/79) to its Human Rights 
Committee, which, however, had time to examine 
only the draft of the first of the three draft conven- 
tions (i.e., on Gathering and International Trans- 
mission of News) at its 13th to 26th meetings 
held from August 7 to 21. Because of the pressure 
of business, the Council, after a brief discussion at 
its 201st and 202nd plenary meetings on August 
17, decided at the latter to recall the Final Aa from 
the Committee, and, after allowing each Council 
member to make one general statement of position, 
to transmit the documents in question to the Gen- 


eral Assembly, together with the aforementioned 
sfafpmgnts of position, but without any other de- 
bate or decisions. 

Hie statements of position were made at the 
219th, 221st and 223rd plenary meetings on Au- 
gust 26, 27 and 28, 1948. All Council members 
recognized and emphasized the extreme importance 
of freedom of information as a fundamental human 
right. The majority supported the three draft con- 
ventions in principle, and expressed their regret 
that the Council had been imable to complete its 
examination of them. Members recognized that 
none of the draft conventions had reached a com- 
pletely satisfactory state. The objection was made 
by some Council members that they contained no 
provisions which would explicitly promote inter- 
national peace and security, or would further the 
development of friendly relations between states, 
and, in particular, no provisions which would pro- 
hibit Fascist or war propaganda or the dissemina- 
tioh of racial, rehgious or national hatred. Some 
members thought the draft conventions did not go 
far enough, but were nevertheless acceptable as 
a mi nimum and represented a step in the right di- 
reaion. Members also reserved tbeir right to make 
funher detailed comment in the General Assem- 
bly, where, It was hoped, the draft conventions 
would receive the exhaustive examination which 
the Importance of the subject merited. 

The Council, at its 221st and 223rd meetings, 
also considered resolution 39 of the Final Act of 
the Conference, relating to the implementation of 
the draft conventions and the consequent extension 
of the terms of reference of the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press. The 
Council decided at Its 223rd meeting by a vote of 
16 to 0, with 2 abstentions, to postpone imtE its 
eighth session consideration of this resolution, and 
requested the Secretary-General to collate the re- 
plies of govermnents to the requests for informa- 
tion, and xo prepare a suggested program of work 
and priorities for submission to the third session of 
the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press (resolution 152(VII)A). 

The Council further decided, In respect of the 
Final Act as a whole, to transmit it to the General 
Assembly with these modifications and omissions: 
the draft Convention on the Gathering and Inter- 
national Transmission of News, to be transmitted 
as redrafted by the Council’s Human Rights Com- 
mittee (E/1018); and resolution 39 (see above), 
to be withheld for the time being. The Council 
also decided to transmit to the Assembly the rec- 
ords of all relevant proceedings of the seventh ses- 
sion (resolution 152(VII)B). 
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f. Draft Conventions 

The draft Conventions submitted by the Cbundl 
to the General Assembly read as follows: 

1. Draft Convention on the Gathering and 

INTERNATIONAL TRANS^USSION OP NEWS 
The Contracting States, 

to itnptove ondsiitandmg bemeen theip 
peoples thionsh the free flow of tn/omatioo utd opinion, 
pu^ose”^ eejofiefl to conclude a Convention for thir 
Have agreed as follows: 


tracting States in its territory and shall aapUK, i,. 


If the requhenients of national secut,,,Wl„ 


1. Establuh in advance which categories of nen £» 
ttnal are subject to previous inspection; and pubLii 6f 
drr^VK of the censor announcing forfaidJea ejm 

2 . ^ry out censorship as far as possible la the ta. 
entt of correspondent or of a represeniawe of i!e 
loformadon agency concerned, 

3. Where censorship m the presence of the ctaai 
coacecned rs not possible: 


Article 1 

For lio puiposcs of the present Convention- 
film tprans an, Press, radio or 

film organization rteared or otgantzed under the laws 
and tegu ations of a &nttaciing State, tegulatl, engaged 

ineh!L,°p“'‘°° '‘■“'“■Minn of news mateti^itd 

indndes Press associations, news feature services, news- 

SyTthef h°‘^ fKsimfle and 

pam« broadcasting organizations and newsreel com- 

mfirair, SSteX ng' hUt“s'r^“““' 

tory, for diisemiaation to the public. ^ 

Article 2 

mms 

mmm 

fih or egress from such territories. 

Article 3 

t;rre»~- 

Article 4 


(a) Fix the time-Iirait allowed the censors far tie 
return of the news material to the cottespoaltai « 
informatmn agency concerned; 

(i) Require the return of news material lah ai i-;:'! 
Tor censorship direct to the correspondent or infomaM 
agency concerned so that the correspondent or ipxj 
may know at once what has been censored in the is 
and what use may be made of the censored infotnuiia; 

(c) In the case of a telegram, base the charge c& de 
number of words composing the telegram after aesat 
ship; 

(d) Return the total telegraph charges for tclcg*aa 
submitted for censorship, if the transmlssloa hu ha 
delayed more than six hours by reason of ceaiarstj? 
and the sender has cancelled the telegram before la tuai' 
mission. 

Article 3 

The Contraaing Sutes, while recogoiang ibt cene 
spondents must conform to the laws in force ia ih 
countries in which they are operating, agree that tors- 
spondents of other Contracting States legallf 
into their territories shall not be expelled on sctaJi d 
any lawful exercise of their right to seek, recent « * 
part inforaation or opinion. 

Article 6 

Correspondents and information agencies of ooe Ca 
tracting State in the territory of another Conv*^ 
State shall have access to all facilities in that 
geoerally and publicly used for the internaticail 
mission of news material and may transmit oe»t ^ 
cerial from one territory to another (incluJioi 
sions between the metropolitan and non loetrop^ 
territories of any State) on the same basis soJ ** 
same rates applicable to all other users of sud> 
for simOac purposes. 

Article 7 

Each Contracting State shall permit all 
of correspondents and information 
tiacti^ Sutes to enter its territory and reach ^ 
agencies operating therein on conditions which 
less favourable than those accorded to any 
or infotmation agency of any other Contractitig cr 
Contracting Sute. 

Article 8 

The present Convention shall not appif “ 
spondent of a Contracting State who, while not 
admissible under article 2 into die territoor « 
Conuacting Sute, is ncvcrthelMS admitted 
in accordance with an agreement between dut ot- ^ 
ixacting Suic and the United Nations, or s ^ 
agency thereof, in order to cover its VtocftliS>ss.^ 
suaot to a special arrangement nude bf 
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tracting State ia order to facilitate the entry of such cor- 
respondents. 

Article 9 

Nothing m this'Convention shall be construed as de- 
priving any Contracting State of its right to make and 
enforce laws and regulations for the protection of national 
security and public order. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed as de- 
priving any Contracting State of its right to make and 
enforce laws and regulations prohibiting obscene news 
material 

Nothing in the present Convention shall limit the dis- 
cretion of any Contracting State to refuse entry into its 
territory to any particular person, or to restrict the period 
of hiS residence therein, provided any such resiriaion 
dees not conflict with the provisions of article 5. 

Article icr 

Article 11 

la time of war or any other public emergency, a Con- 
tracting State may take measures derogating from its 
obligations under the present Convention to the extent 
strictly limited by the exigencies of the situation. 

Any Contraamg State availing itself of this right of 
derogation shall promptly Lnfotm the Scctctaty-Gencial 
of the United Nations of the measures which it has thus 
adopted and of the teasoos therefor. 

It shall also inform him as and when the measures 
cease to operate 

Article 12 

The present Convention shall be ratified on behalf of 
the States signatory hereto In conformity with their re- 
spective constitutional procedures. The instniments of 
latlfication shall be deposited with the Secretaty-Gtnetal 
of the United Nations, who shall notify all signatory and 
acceding States of each such deposit. 

Article 13 

The present Convention shall remain open (or the ac- 
cession of all States which are not signatories. Instru- 
ments of accession shall be deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, who shall notify all sig- 
natory and acceding States of each such deposit. 

Article 14 

The present Convention shall come Into force as soon 
as . . . States have deposited their respective instruments 
of ratification or accession. The Convention thereafter 
shall come into force with respect to each odier State on 
the date of the deposit of its instrument of ratification 
or accession. 

Article 15 

1. Each Contraaing State undertakes to take as soon 
as possible the necessary steps with a view to extending 
the provisions of the present Convention to the territories 
for whose foreign relations it Is responsible. 

To this end, having due regard to the position of each 
leiritory and panicularly to the constimtional praaice 
applicable thereto, each Contracting State may, at die 
time of its accession or at any time thereafter, by notifica- 
tion addressed to the Secretary-General of die United- 
Natloosj declare that the present Convention shall extend 
to any of the territories for the international relations of 
which It is responsible. The Convention shall extend to 
the territories named in the notification as from the 
thirtieth day after the date of receipt by the Secretaiy- 
Generai of the United Nations of the notification. 


2. Each State which has made a declaration under 
paragraph 1 above extending the present Convention 
may, subject to the same conditions, at any time there- 
after, by notification to the Secretary-General of the 
Unit^ Nations, declare that the Convention shall cease 
to extend to any territory named in the notification. The 
Conveatioa shall then cease to extend to such terricory 
as from the thinieth day after the date of receipt by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations of the notlfica- 
tion.** 

Article 16 

The present Convention shall remain in force indef- 
initely. but may be denounced by any Contracting State 
by means of six months' notice m writing given to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, who shall trans- 
mit a ojpy of the notice to each of the other Coattact- 
ing Stams, After the expiration of this period of six 
months, the Convention shall cease in its effect as regards 
the State which denounces it, but shall remain in force 
for the remaining Contracting States. 

In witness whereof, the Plenipotentiaries of the 
respective States, being duly authorized thereto, have 
signed the present Convention. 

“The delegations of France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America proposed that the following 
additional article be inserted; 

"Any dispute between two or more Contracting 
States arising under the present Convention which has 
not been settled, and is not in process of senlemest, by 
negotiatloo or otherwise, may be referred by any party 
CO the dispute to a commlnee. Each State party to the 
dispute shall appoint a member of thu cotominee and 
the Secreury-General of the United Nations shall 
appoint a member, a national of a State party to the 
^ovemton but not party to she dispute, who shall 
serve as Chairman of the committee. The comminee 
shall investigate such dispute and issue a tepon and 
recommendation thereon, which shall be mane public 
by the Secretary-General." 

In t^ course of the ducusstons of the Human Rights 
Committee which ate summarized in documents E/AC> 
27/SR23 and 24 , this proposal was withdrawn by the 
three delegations which had submitted it It was agreed 
that this proposal and the record of the discussions be 
drawn to the attention of the Council so that the latter 
might decide whether they should be drawn to the atten- 
tion of the General Assembly. 

”The Committee decided that its vote on the above 
text and the note which follows be included in its report. 
The above text was approved by a vote of 9 to 4, with 
5 abstentions. 

The delegations of I.ebanon, Poland and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics had proposed the following text 
to replace article 14 (new article 15) as adopted by the 
Uni^ Nations Conference on Freedom of Information: 

"The provisions of the present Convention shall 
extend both to the metropolitan territories of States 
signing the present Convention and to all the territories 
under the authority or administration of such metro- 
politan powers <noa-se]f-governing, trust and colonial 
territories) , and the provisions in question shall apply 
equally both to the territories of the metropolitan 
powers and to the dependent territories mentioned. 

"(<i) The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
will immedately inform of the present Convention the 
States repteseacing other States and Tettitoties iotet- 
nationally, on behalf of such other States, such commu- 
nication to be transmitted immediately to the authori- 
ties of non-self-governing, non-autonomous and simi- 
lar territories. 

"(i) Each State or territory for the international 
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languages, each equally aucheotlc, the original of which 
shall be deposited In the archives of the United Nations. 
The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall trans- 
mit certified copies thereof to all the signatory and ac- 
ceding States. 

2. Draft Convention on the Institution op 
AN International Right of Correction 
The GovertimsfiU Parties to rho present Convention, 
Considering the danger to the maintenance of friendly 
relations between peoples and to the preservation of peace 
presented by the publication of inaccurate reports, 
Considering that at its second session, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations recommended the adop- 
tion of measures designed to promote friendly relations 
among nations and to combat the dissemination of false 
or distorted reports likely to injure the friendly relations 
between Sutes, 

Considering, however, that it does not at present ap- 
pear possible or desirable to envisage the institution on 
the international level of a procedure for verifying the 
accuracy of a report such as might lead to the imposition 
of penalties for the publication of false or distorted re- 
ports. 

Considering moreover that to prevent the publkaiioo 
of false or distorted news or to reduce its pernicious ef- 
fects, It is above all necessary to sharpen the sense of 
responsibility of the various media of information and 
to promote ^e wide circulation of news', chat an effective 
means to this end is to give ail those directly aSeaed by 
a lepon which they consider fabe or distorted and which 
is spread by an organ of information the possibility of 
ensuring commensurate publicity for their cocreccions or 
replies; that the right of reply or correction has been 
embodied in the legislation of a large number of Sutes 
and that its legiumacy Is recognued in the draft of 
aniele 17 of the Covenant on Human Rights which the 
Sub Commission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press decided, at its second session, to recommend to the 
Commission on Human Rights; that failing the adoption 
by aJI States in their own legislation of a like right avail- 
able to foreign nationals under the same conditions as 
to their own nationals, it is particularly desirable to in- 
stitute, on the international level, a right of cotrealon; 
that it is necessary, however, in order to prevent any 
abuse, strictly to define the extent of the right of correc- 
tion and clearly to specify the conditions for its exercise. 
Have adopted the following articles: 

Article 1 

In Cases where a Contracting State alleges that news 
• reports likely to injure Its relations with other States, 
uansmitted from one country to another country by for- 
eign correspondents or by news agencies and disseminated 
abroad, are false or distorted, it may submit its version of 
the facts (hereinafter called "communiquS”) to the Con- 
tractiog States within whose territories such reports have 
been published in one or more newspapers or periodicals 
or disseminated by radio. Such communiqui may be is- 
sued only with respect to news repons and must ^ with- 
out comment or expression of opinion. As far as possible, 
the communtqui should not conuin a larger number 
'of words than the news repon objected to, and in no 
case more than double the number of words in the news 
report to be corrected. The communiquS must be accom- 
panied by a verbatim text of the repon as published or 
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duseminated, and by evidence char the report objected to 
has been transmitted from one country to another by a 
foreign correspondent or by a news agency. 

Article 2 

1. Any Government of a Contracting Sute receiving 
such a communique shall, whatever be its opinion coa- 
cetning the facts in question, make available to the news 
enterprises functioning in the territory where it exercises 
its authority the communiqui of the Government exer- 
eising tJte right of correction and, within five clear days 
from the date of receiving this communiquS, shall facili- 
tate its dissemination through customary channels in ac- 
cordance with its procedure for releasing news concerning 
inteioational affairs. 

2 In the event of the failure of any Conuacting State 
to discharge its obligation under this article with respect 
to the communiquSs of another Contraaing Sute, the 
latter may discharge, on the basis of reciprocity, its obliga- 
tion with respect to any communiquh thereafter sub- 
mitted to it by the defaulting Sute. 

Article 3 

If any of the Contracting Sutes to which this fo#»- 
maniqui has been transmitted fails to fulfil, within the 
prescribed time-limit, the obligation laid down in the 
preceding article, the Government exercising the right 
of correction may subroii the said communiqui to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, who shall, 
within five cleat days from the receipt thereof, give ic 
appropriate publicity. This paragraph shall come into 
force as soon as the General Assembly of the Uniud Na- 
tions has instructed io Secreury General lo perform this 
duty. 

Article 4 

Every Contracting Sute may, to the extent strictly 
limited by the exigencies of the situation, derogate from 
its obligations under the present CooTention: 

(a) As long as a sute of '»-at or public emergency 
ptevaib in io own territory; 

(A) As long as such a sute prevails in the territory 
of one or other Contracting Sutes, but only with regard 
to those Stares. 


{FooSnolt 17, rsRli'nurd) 

relations of which another State is tespomible may 
accede to the present Convention by notification of 
accession addressed to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations through the agency of the Sute repre- 
senting it internationally, such notification of accession 
to be transmitted to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations without delay. 

~(c) The present Convention shall come into_ force 
with respect to any Sute or territory referred to m the 
preceding paragraph as from the date of deposit of its 
inscniment of accession, even if the Sute which is 
responsible for its international relations does not 
ratify the Convention. 

"(d) A State or territory which has acceded jbe 
present Convention in accordance with the preceding 
paragraph may denounce it at any later date by means 
of six months’ notice in writing given to the Secreury- 
General of the United Nations through the agency of 
the Sute representing it internationally. 

’"The Secretary-General of the United Nations ^4“ 
transmit a copy of the notice to each of the other (^a- 
tracting Sutes. After the expiration of this period of 
SIX months, the Convention shall cease in its efieas as 
regards the Sute or territory which denounces it. ' _ 
A summary of the discussions of the Committee is^ 
contained in documents E/AC27/SR.25 and 26. 
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Ankle 5 

Any dispute between any tss’O or more Contracting 
Suces concerning the interpreutfon or application of the 
present Conveadon which is not settled by negotiations 
shall be referred to the International Court of Justice for 
decision unless the Contracting States agree to another 
mode of settlemeoL 

Ankle 6 

The present Convention shall be open for accession to 
eseiy Sute invited to the United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Informadon held at Geneva in March and 
April 1948, and to every other State which the General 
Assembly of the United Nations shall, by resolution, de* 
date to be eligible. 

Accession shall be effeaed by the deposit of an in- 
strument of accession with the Seaetary-General of the 
United Nations. 

Ankle 7 

When any two of the States mendoned in article 6 
have deposited their instruments of accession, the present 
Convendon shall come into force between them on the 
thirtieth day after the date of the deposit of the second 
. instrument of accession. It shall come into force for 
each Sute which accedes after chat dace on the thirtieth 
day after the deposit of its instrument of accession. 

Ankle 8 

Any Contracting Sute may denounce the present Con- 
vention by notificadon of deounciadon to the Seuetary- 
General of the United Nations. Denunciadon shall take 
effect six months after the dace of receipt by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of the noti&catioo of 
deouociatioa 

Article 9 

1. A Sute Party to the present Convendon may, at 
the same time of its accession thereto or at any ume there- 
after, by notiScacion addressed to the Secreury-Genetal 
of the Untied Nations, declare that the present Conven- 
don shall extend to any of the territories for the inter- 
cudntul teUtvoAS ssf wbkh It ss sesponsible, and Con- 
Ncniion shall extend to the territories named in the nod- 
£cadon as from the thirtieth day after the date of receipt 
by the Secretary-General of the United Nadons of the 
notification. The respective Concraaing Sutes undertake 
to seek immediately the consent of the Governmeno of 
such territories to the application of the present Conven- 
tion to such territories, and to accede forthwith on behalf 
of and in respect of each such letiitoiy. If and when iu 
consent has l^n obuined. 

2. A Sute which has made a dcclatadon under para- 
graph 1 above extending the present Conveodoa may. 
With the consent of the Government conmned, at any 
time thereafter, by noiificadoo to the Secrcuty-Geoct^ 
of the United Nations, declare that the Conveadon shall 
erase to extend to any territory named in the notification, 
and the Qinveotion shall then cease to extend to such 
territory six months after the date of receipt by the 
Sccrcury-General of the United Nations of the notifica- 
tion. 

Article 10 

The Secretary-General of the United Nadons thall 
notify each of the Sutes referred to in ardde 6 of the 
date of the deposit of every instrument of accession ynd 
of the date on which this Convention comes into force 
and of any information received by him in accordance 
with the provisions of ardde 3 and of every nodficadoa 


received by him in accordance with the provbioos of 
aitmles 7 or 8. 

3. Draft Convention on Freedom oe Informa- 
tion 

The Stater Parties to this Convention, 

Considering that the free interchange of informadon 
and opinions, both in the national and in the internadonal 
sphere, is a fundamental human right and essential In the 
cause of peace and for the achievement of political, social 
and economic progress, and 

Desiring to co-operate fully with one anothef to pro- 
mote the peace and welfare of mankind by this means, 

Hape accepted the following provisions: 

Article I 

Subjea to the provisions of artides 2, 4, 5 and 6 of 
this Convention: 

(a) Each Contracting Sute shall secure to all its own 
narionals and to the nationals of every other Coutracting 
Sute lawfully within its territory freedom to impart and 
receive information and opinions, orally, by written or 
printed matter, in the form of art, or by legally operated 
visual or auditory devices without governmental inter- 
ference; 

(1>) No CoDuacting Sute shall regulate of control the 
use Of availability of any of the means of communica- 
tion referred to in the preceding paragraph in any man- 
ner discriminating against any of its own nationals or of 
the nationals of any other Contracting Sute ofl political 
or personal grounds or oo the basis of race, sex, language 
or religion; 

(e) Each Conuacting Sute shall secure to *11 own 
nationals and to the nationals of every'other Cootiacting 
Sute freedom to transmit and listen to iofocmatioa and 
opinions within its territories and across its ftoocters by 
any legally operated means without goverome&ul inter- 
ference; 

(4) Each Contraaing Sute shall permit the nationals 
of other Contracting Sutes as much freedom to seek in* 
formatioo as it granu to its own nationals; 

(e) The Contracting Sutes shall encourage and lacili- 
ute the interchange between their territories of those 
of their nationals engaged in the gathering of informa- 
tion and opinions for dissemination to the public and 
shall deal expeditiously with applications by such per- 
sons to enter their territories. 

Article 2 

I. The freedoms referred to in paragraphs {a), (c) 
and {d) of article 1 carry with them duties and responsi- 
bilities and may therefore be subjea to necessary pen- 
alties, liabilities and restrictions dearly defined by law, 
but only with regard to: 

(«) Matters which must remain seaet in the incerese 
of national safety; 

(A) Expressions which incite persons to alter by 
violence the system of government or which promote 
disorder; 

(c) Expressions which incite persons to commit uim- 
inal acts; 

(</) Expressions which are obscene or which are dan- 
gerous for youth and expressed In publicactons intended 
for them; 

(e) Expressioiu which are injurious to the fair con- 
dua of legal proceedings; 

(/) Expressions which infringe literary Ot artistic 
rights; 
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{^) Expressions about other persons, natural or legal, 
which defame their reputations or are otherwise lojarious 
to them without benefiting the public; 

(_h) Legal obligations resulting from professional, 
contractual or other legal relationships including dis- 
closure of information received in confidence in a pro- 
fessional or official capacity; 

(*) The prevention of fraud; 

{]) The systematic diffusion of deliberately false or 
distorted reports which undermine friendly relations be- 
tween peoples or States. 

2. A Contracting State may establish on reasonable 
terms a right of reply or a similar corrective remedy. 

Article 3 

Each Contracting State shall' encourage the establish- 
ment and functioning within its territory of one or mote 
non-official organizations of persons employed in the dis- 
semination of information to the public, in order kj pro- 
mote the observance by such persons of high standards 
of professional conduct, and in particular: 

(i«) To report facts without prejudice and in their 
proper context and to make comments without malicious 
intent, 

(b) To facilitate the solution of the economic, social 
and humanitarian problems of the world as a whole and 
the free interchange of information beating on such prob- 
lems; 

(e) To help promote respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms without discruninattoa; 

(d) To help maintain international peace and se- 
curity; 

(e) To counteract the persistent spreading of false or 
distorted reports* which ptomote hatted or prejudice 
against States, persons or groups of different race, lan- 
guage, religion or philosophical conviaion 

Article 4 

Nothing in the present Convention shall affea the 
right of any Contracting State to take measures which it 
deems necessary in order; 

(a) To bring its balance of payments into equilibrium, 

(b) To develop its national news enterprises until 
such time as such news enterprises ace fully developed; 

(c) To prevent agreements in restraint of the free flow 
of information or the cartelization in regard to ioforim- 
tion, 

provided that such measures may not be used as a means 
of preventing the entry of nationals of other Contracting 
States who ate engaged in the gathering of information 
and opinions for dissemination to the public. 

Article 5 

Nothing in the present Convention shall prevent a 
Contracting State from reserving under its legislation to 
its own nationals the right to edit newspapers or news 
periodicals produced within its territory. 

Article 6 

Nothing in the present Convention shall limit the dis- 
cretion of any Contracting State to refuse entry inm its 
territory to any particular person or to restrict the period 
of his residence therein. 

Article 7 

As between the Conttaaing States which become Pat- 
ties CO any general agreement on human righu sponsored 
by the United Nations and containing provisions relating 
to freedom of infocmatlon, the present Convention «haii 


be superseded by such agreement to the extent that the 
two loscruments are inconsistent. 

Article 8 ^ 

In time of war or other public emergency, a Contract- 
ing Sure may take measures derogating from its obliga- 
tions under the present Convention to the extent strictly 
limiT^d by the exigencies of the situation. 

Any Gmtracting State availing itself of this right of 
derogation shall promptly inform the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations of the measures which it has thus 
adopted and of the reasons therefor. It shall also inform 
him as and_ when the measures cease to operate. 

Article 9 

Any dispute between any two or more Contracting 
States concerning the interpretation or application of the 
present Convention which is not settled by negotiations 
be referred to the International Court of Justice for 
decision, unless the Contracting States agree to another 
mode of setdemenL 

Article 10 

1. The present Convention shall be open for accession 
to every State invited to the United Nations Conference 
on Fre^om of Information held at Geneva in March 
and April 1948, and to every other State which the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations shall, by resolution, 
declare to be eligible 

2. Accession shall be effected by the deposit of an 
instrument of accession with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

Article 11 

When any two of the States mentioned in article 10 
jjave deposited theit instruments of accession, the present 
Convention shall come into force between them on the 
thirtieth day after the date of the deposit of the second 
instrument of accession. It shall come into force for each 
State which accedes after that date on the thirtieth day 
after the deposit of its instrument of accession. 

Article 12 

Any Contracting State may denounce the present Con- 
vention by notification of denunciation to the Secteta^- 
General of the United Nations Denunciation shall take 
effect six months after the date of receipt by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of the notification of 
deiumciation. 

Article 13 

1. - A State Party to the present Convention may, at 
the time of its accession thereto or at any time thereafter, 
by notification addressed to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, declare that the present Convention shall 
extend «» any of the territories for the international rela- 
tions of which It IS responsible, and the Convention shall 
exmnd to the territories named in the notification as from 
the thirtieth day after the date of receipt by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of the notification. The 
respective Contracting States undertake to seek imme- 
diately the consent of the Governments of such territories 
to the application of the present Convention to such tern- 
tortes, and to accede forthwith on behalf of and in respect 
of ea^ such territory, if and when its consent has been 
obtained. 

2. A State which has made a declaration under para- 
graph 1 above extending the present Convention may, 
with the consent of the Government concerned, at any 
time thereafter, by notification to the Secretary-General 
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the United Nations, declare that the Convention shall 
cease to extend to any territory named in the nouhcation, 
and the Convention shall then cease to extend to such 
territory six months after the date of receipt by the 
rcury-Gencral of the United Nations of the notification. 

Article 14 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
notify each of ^e States referred to In article 10 of the 
date of the deposit of every instrument of awession and 
of the date on which this Convention comes into foice 
and of any information received by him in accordaue 
with the provisions of article 11 and of every notification 
received by him in accordance with the provisions of 
articles 12 or 13. 

3 . Genocide 

In its resolution 96(1)*® of December 11, 1946, 
in which it affirmed that genocide was a crime un- 
der international law, the General Assembly re- 
quested the Economic and Social Qauncil to under- 
take the necessary studies with a view to drawing 
up a draft convention on the aime of genocide to 
be submitted to the Assembly’s next regular ses- 
sion. 

Accordingly the Council at its fourth session in- 
stmeted (resolution 47(iIV)) the Secretary-Gen- 
eral: 

“(a) To undeiake, with the assistance of experts la 
the field of international and criminal law, the necessary 
studies with a view to drawing up a draft convention so 
accordance with the resolution of the General Assembly; 
and 

"(b) After coosulution with the General Assembly 
Committee on the Development and Codification of In- 
ternational Law and, if feasible, the Commission on 
Human Rights and, after reference to all Member Gov- 
ernments for comments, to submit to the next session of 
the Economic and Social Council a draft convention on 
the crime of genocide.”** 

a. Draft Convention Prepared dy the 
Secretariat 

After consultation with three expens, the Seac- 
tary-Gencral prepared a draft convention and study 
(E/447) consisting of a preamble and 24 anides. 
Annexed to it were provisions for establishing a 
Permanent International Criminal Coun for the 
Punishment of Acts of Genodde, if it should be 
decided to establish such a special court. In the 
case of certain articles, alternative drafts were pro- 
posed. An attempt was made to embrace all the 
points likely to be adopted, it being left to the 
organs of the United Nations to eliminate those 
points the}’ wished, the intention being not to rec- 
ommend one political solution rather than another 
but to oUcr a basis for full discussion. 

The anides of the draft convention dealt w’ith 


tltt following matters: definitions of protected 
groups and of aas qualified as genocide; punish- 
able offences; punishment of a particular offence; 
persons liable; command of the law and superior 
orders; provisions concerning genocide in munic- 
ipal criminal law; universal enforcement of mu- 
oicipal criminal law; extradition; trial of genocide 
by an international court; ioternacional court com- 
petent to try genocide; disbanding of groups or 
organizations having participated in genocide; ac- 
tion by the United Nations to prevent or to stop 
genocide; reparations to victims of genocide; set- 
tlement of disputes on interpretation or applica- 
tion of the convention; language and date of the 
convention; what states may become parties to the 
convention and ways to become party to it; reserva- 
clons; coming into force; duration, abrogation and 
revision of the convention; notifications by the 
Secretary-General; deposit of the original of the 
coavemioQ and transmission of copies to govern- 
ments; and legistxation of the convention. 

The draft convention and study.drawn up by the 
Secretaiy-General was submitted to the Assembly 
Committee on the Progressive Development of In- 
ternational Law and its Codification on June 13, 
1947. As it bad not the comments of Member 
Governments on the draft convention, the Chair- 
man stated in his letter of June 17 that the Com- 
mittee felt unable at that time to express any opin- 
ion on the matter. On July 7 the Secretary-General 
transmitted the draft and study to Member Gov- 
einments. 

The question was discussed by the Council at us 
86th plenary meeting on July 23, 1947, and at the 
15th meeting of the Social Committee of the Coun- 
cil on August 2. Two divergent views were ap- 
parent in the Council’s discussions of the matter: 
(a) that more time was needed to enable govern- 
ments to comment on the report of the Seaetary- 
GencraJ; and (b) that the Council should call a 
special session to meet just before, or at the begin- 
ning of, the forthcoming session of the General 
Assembly, and that the governments should be re- 
quested to submit their comments by September 
1. The first view was expressed by the represent- 
atives of New Zealand and the United States, while 
the second view was held by the representatives of 
Norway, Chile and Venezuela. The Indian repre- 
sentative supponed the second view, but also felt 
that full weight must be given to the views of gov- 
ernments. 

Two resolutions were proposed in the Council's 

•See Yearbook of lie United Nations, I946-~f7, pp. 
255-56. 

"Ibil. pp. 531-32. 
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Social Committee. Thefitsr, by Norway {E/ACJ/- 
22), proposed that a special session of the Council 
should be called immediately after the opening of 
the second session of the General Assembly to 
consider and submit to the Assembly a draft con- 
vention on genocide. A committee should be ap- 
pointed by the Council to study the draft conven- 
tion presented by the Secretariat and comments 
made by Members and by the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights and report to the special session. The 
Council, according to the Nory/egian proposal, 
would call on Members to submit their comments 
not later than September 1, 1947. 

The second resolution, submitted by the United 
States (E/AC.7/23) provided for the submission 
to the General Assembly of the draft convention 
prepared by the Secretariat with any comments re- 
ceived in time from Member Governments. 

Certain representatives expressed the view that 
September 1 was too soon for governments to sub- 
mit their comments. 

’ The Cuban representative felt that the Council 
should comment on the Secretary-General’s report 
and therefore proposed that it should draft a reso- 
lution explaining the reasons why a draft conven- 
tion could not be submitted to the Assembly. The 
Canadian representative suggested that the Coun- 
cil's resolution should state that it would follow any 
further instructions from the Assembly. The Nor- 
wegian representative withdrew his proposal for 
a special session of the Council in favor of the 
Cuban proposal, but proposed that the Council 
should appoint a committee to receive comments 
from governments and submit a draft convention 
to the Council’s sixth session. The New Zealand 
representative thought that the resolution should 
include some mention of the urgency of the prob- 
lem. 

The Social Committee rejected the second Nor- 
wegian proposal by 7 votes to 5, with 5 abstentions, 
and adopted by 16 votes, with 2 abstentions, a reso- 
lution which was approved by the Council without 
objeaion at its 107th meeting on August 6. By 
the terms of this resolution (77(V) ) the CouncU 
noted that the draft convention had not been con- 
sidered by the Committee on the Development and 
Codification of International Law and the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and that comments of 
Member Governments had not been received in 
time for consideration by the Council; called on 
Member Governments to submit their comments' 
as soon as possible and instructed the Secretary- 
General to coUate these comments; and stated that 
the Council 

"Decides to iafotm the General Assembly that ic pro- 


poses to proceed as rapidly as possible with the considera- 
tion of the cjuestion subject to any further instructions of 
the General Assembly: and 

"Reqaesti the Secretary-General, in the meanwhile, to 
tiansimc to the General Assembly the draft convention 
on the crime of genocide prepared by the Secretariat in 
accordant^ with paragraph (a) of the Council resolution 
of 28 March 1947, together with any comments from 
Member Governments received in time for transmittal to 
the General Assembly." 

The General Assembly at its second session on 
November 21, 1947, adopted resolution 180(11)®'^ 
to which ic reaffirmed the resolution on genocide 
which it had adopted at its first session. It request- 
ed the Economic and Social Council to continue 
the work it had begun concerning the suppression 
of the crime of genocide and to proceed with the 
completion of a convention. It Informed the Coun- 
al that It need not await the receipt of observations 
from all Members before commencing its work. 

The Council therefore discussed the question at 
its sixth session, at its 139th, 140th and 160tb plen- 
ary meetings on February 12 and 13 and March 3, 
and at the 37th meeting of its Social Comminee 
on February 21. 

Various members of the Council stressed the im- 
portance of having the draft convention prepared 
by legal experts, and regretted that comments on 
. the Seaetariat draft had been received from only 
a few Member Governments. 'The French and 
Canadian representatives thought that the Council 
should take the necessary political decisions, e.g., 
on what groups should be protected, whether all or 
only ccttam forms of genocide should be considered 
and what agency was to punish it. The Polish and 
Canadian representatives emphasized the impor- 
tance of a generally accepted conventioa 'The 
United Kingdom representative doubted the value 
of the proposed convention, which, he thought, 
would be difficult to draft, would lend itself to di- 
verse interpretations and would run the risk of not 
being ratified by all governments. 

The Q}uncil and its Social Committee discussed 
at some length what body should be entrusted with 
the drafting of the convention. Venezuela pro- 
posed (E/663) that the Council establish a sub- 
conuoission to draft the convention, after consul- 
tation with the Commission on Human Rights, 
and taking into consideration the Secretariat draft 
convemion, comments of Members on this draft 
and other drafts submitted by Members. The Sec- 
retary-General should be requeued to assist the 
sub-commission. The United States proposed (E/- 
662 and Add.l) that the Secretariat should be 
asked to prepare a new draft convention in the 

"See General Assembly, pp. 219-20. 
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light of the comments received from Member Gov- 
ernments and should have the collaboration of an 
ad hoc committee consisting of four members of 
the Council — France, Venezuela, I?enmark and the 
United States — which had made substantive com- 
ments; Members which had not already done so 
were to be urged to submit their comments at the 
earliest possible date. The United Kingdom 
proposed an amendment (E/AC7/65) to the 
Venezuelan proposal to consider the desirability of 
referring genocide in the strict sense to the Inter- 
national Law Commission and other aspects of 
genocide to the Sub-Commission on the Preven- 
tion and Protection of Minorities. In view of the 
lack of support for the proposal, the United King- 
dom representative stated that he would not press 
it. The U.S.S.R. representative proposed verbally 
that the Seaetariat draft convention should be re- 
ferred to the Commission on Human Rights for 
report at the Council’s next session. This was re- 
jected in the Social Committee by 10 voces to 2, 
with 5 abstentions. The Committee, by 13 votes 
to 0, with 4 abstentions, adopted the Venezuelan 
proposal incorporating amendments suggested by 
various delegations, but rejeaed by 9 votes to 5, 
with 3 abstentions, a United States ameodmenc to 
have the Secretary-General prepare a second draft 
of the conventiom The Council at its l(50ch plen- 
ary meeting on Match 3 on the Comminee’s tec- 
omrnendation adopted by 17 votes to 0, with 1 ab- 
stention, resolution 117 (VI) as follows: 

'The Economic and Social Council, 

"Taking cognizance of General Assembly resolution 
180(11) of 23 November 1947, 

"Requests the Members of the Umted Nations which 
have not yet done so to transmit at the earliest possible 
date their comments on the draft Convention prepared 
by the Secretary-General (document E/477); 

"Establishes an ad hoe Committee composed of the 
following members of the Economic and Social Council: 
China, France, Lebanon, Poland, the United States of 
AmoTki, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics aad 
Venezuela; 

"Instructs the Committee: 

"(a) To meet at the Headquarters of the United 
Nations, in order to prepare the draft Convention on 
the crime of genocide in accordance with the above- 
mentioned resolution of the General Assembly, and to 
submit this draft Convention, together with the rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Human Rights 
thereon to the next session of the Economic and Sodal 
Council; and, 

"(b) To take Into consideration in the preparation 
of the draft Convention, the draft Convention prepared 
by the Secretary General, the comments of the Member 
Governments on this draft Convention, and other 
drafts on the matter submitted by any Member Gov- 
ernment; 

"Requests the Secretary-General to take appropriate 
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measures to enable the Committee to carry out effectively 
the tasks entrusted to it." 

b. Draft Convention Prepared by the ad 
hoc Committee 

TTie ad hoc Committee on Genocide met at Lake 
Sutress from April 5 to May TO, 1948, and pre- 
pared a draft Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide (E/794) 
which it submitted to the seventh session of the 
CoimcIL 

The draft Convention consisted of a preamble 
and 19 articles. 

The preamble to the draft Convention empha- 
sized that genocide is a crime against mankind and 
that its prevention and punishment require inter- 
national cO'Operatioa 

Article 1 of the draft Convention stated that 
genocide is a crime under international law wheth- 
er committed in time of war or of peace. Articles 
2 and 3 defined this aime, first as regards physical 
genocide and then as regards cultural genocide. 
Physical genocide was defined as deliberate acts 
committed with the intent of destroying a national, 
racial, religious or political group by kUling its 
members, impairing their physical integrity, in- 
filaiog on them conditions aimed at causing their 
deaths or imposmg measures intended to prevent 
births within the group. Cultural genocide the 
draft Convention defined as any deliberate act com- 
mitted with the intention of destroying the lan- 
guage, religion or culture of a national, racial or 
religious group, such as, for example, prohibiting 
the use of the group’s language or its schools or 
places of worship. 

In addition to genocide, conspiracy, incitement 
and ^tempts to commit genocide would also be 
punishable under the Convention as well as com- 
plicity in any of these acts. Any persons who 
commit these crimes would be punished whether 
they are heads of states, public officials or private 
individuals. They were to be tried by the epurts 
of the countries where the crime is committed or 
by a competent international tribunal. Parties to 
the Convention would undertake to pass the neces- 
sary laws to give effect to its provisions and to 
grant extradition in cases of genocide. They were 
to be able to call on the appropriate body of the 
United Nations ro rake action for the prevention 
and suppression of genocide or bring to its atten- 
tion any case of violation of the Convention. 

Other clauses of the draft Convention related to 
the submission of disputes concerning the Conven- 
tion to the International Court of Justice, the states 
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eligible to become parties to the Convention, and 
its coming into force, duration and revision. 

At its third session, the Commission on Human 
Rights was not able to consider thoroughly the 
draft Convention prepared by the ad hoc Commit-- 
tee and was therefore not in a position to make 
any observations concerning its substance. It ex' 
pressed the opinion that the draft Convention rep* 
resented an appropriate basis for urgent considera- 
tion and decisive action by the Council and the 
General Assembly (E/800), 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs, at its thiitJ 
session, recommended that the Council ensure that 
the use of narcotics as an instrument to commit 
g,eaQdfle shnuld. be coveted by the proposed Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
Genocide (E/799). 

Because of the pressure of business at its seventh 
session, the Council decided at its 202nd plenary 
meeting on August 17, 1948, that the report of the 
ad hoc Committee on Genocide, which had been 
referred to the Human Rights Committee of the 
Council, should be recalled to the plenary session, 
that in plenary there would be an opportunity fot 
each delegation to make one general statement of 
position, without other debate or decisions other 
than a decision to transmit the documents to the 
General Assembly together with the statements of 
positioa 

Statements were made at the 218th and 219th 
plenary meetings on August 26. Most of the men)* 
bers of the Council spoke in favor of the transmis- 
sion of the draft Convention prepared by the ad hcc 
Committee to the General Assembly, and of action 
being taken upon it in 1948. Various members, 
while recognizing tliat there were differences of 
opinion on certain questions, thought that the Cbn- 
vencion should contain the greatest possible pro- 
portion of generally accepted principles, since it 
nould then be more likely to be ratified by a lar^e 
number of governments. Opinions differed on the 
following matters; provisions constituting mcaS- 
urcs^f incitement to commit genocide os a crime; 
measures relating to "cultural" genocide; measures 
for the specific protection of political groups as 
such, in addition to racial, national and religious 
groups; and the reference to the establishment of 
an international jurisdiction. 

Tlic Polish and U5.S.R. representatives sup- 
ported inclusion of provisions regarding incite- 
ment to genocide, and thought It imponant to add 
a provision to make punishable propaganda aimed 
at instigating racial, national or religious hatred; 
cUat, aevs (taivwg vwwasi gtnotvic, sotk*, 

for example, as study and research, should be pun- 


ishable; and that parties to the Convention should 
pledge themselves to disband organizations which 
aimed at instigating racial, national or religious 
hatred. The United States representative was against 
the inrliKinn in the Convention of incitement to 
rnmmif genocide, as he held this difficult of defini- 
tion. 

The Byelorussian representative thought that 
special attention should be paid to the prevention 
of genocide on cultural grounds. The Venezuelan, 
Polish and Brazilian representatives were in favor 
of infliiding provisions concerning "cultural" geno- 
cide, but thought that it should be more carefully 
defined; the Polish representative stating that it 
should be viewed as a preliminary to physical geno- 
cide, and the Brazilian representative expressing 
concern lest imprecise wording should lead to the 
creation of minorities. The Canadian, French, 
United Stares and United Kingdom representatives 
opposed the inclusion in the Convention of pro- 
visions relating to "cultural" genocide, holding that 
this crime was not on a par with physical genocide 
and should be dealt with separately, and that too 
wide a definition of genocide would render the 
Convention meaningless. 

The Venezuelan, Polish, Brazilian and U.S.SR. 
representatives opposed the inclusion in the Con- 
vention of provisions designed to protect political 
groups, on the grounds that these did not lend 
themselves to precise definition and that such pro- 
visions might provide a pretext for interference 
with national measures for internal law and order. 
The French and United States representatives, on 
the other hand, attached importance to the inclu- 
sion of a provision for protecting political groups. 

The Venezuelan representative, supported by the 
Peruvian representative, was against the establish- 
ment of the proposed international tribunal, which 
he thought might give rise to disputes and differ- 
ences, necessitate international police action and 
entail praaical difficulties. The U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive, supponed by the Byelorussian representative, 
opposed the creation of such a court on the ground 
ilut it would violate national sovereignty. The 
Polish representative was against the acceptance in , 
principle of setting up such a tribunal without 
specifying its juridical competence. As it would 
involve oimpulsory jurisdiction, it might result in 
the violation of national sovereignty and would 
need substantial means of enforcement. He thought 
that the Security Council should be the competent 
organ of the United Nations entitled to deal with 
the pretention and suppression of genocide and 
•»Wr» -rtiAamrrs tfi -Aie Convemion, The Nr» Ixic- 
land, Brazilian, Frcncli and United States repre- 
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sentatives supported the approval in principle of an 
international tribunal and thought that the question 
lequired further study. 

The Chinese, Polish and U.S.S.R, representatives 
stressed the importance of including a specific 
undertaking to enact national law in conformity 
with the Convention. The New Zealand representa-* 
tive thought that in some Instances an extension of 
the existing practice as to extradition would assist 
in the punishment of offenders. The Chinese rep- 
resentative called attention to the importance of 
narcotic drugs as an instrument of genocide. 

The Polish and U.S.S.IL representatives also 
urged that additions should be made to the draft 
Convention and its Preamble so as to include a 
declaration on the connection between Fascist ideo- 
logical theories and the crime of genocide and to 
the effea that the command of a superior authority 
should be no defence to a charge of genocide: 

Reference was made in the debate to the com- 
ments which had been received from the World 
Federation of Trade Unions (E/C.2/104) and the 
World Federation of United Nations Associations 
(E/C.2/105). It was pointed out that these docu- 
ments were available to the General Assembly. 

The Council decided (resolution 153(VII)) to 
transmit to the General Assembly the draft in- 
vention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide submitted in the report of the 
sd hoe Committee (E/794) together with the 
remainder of this report and the records of the 
proceedings of the Council at its seventh session on 
this subject. 

• 4 . Status of Women 

a. Questions Considered at the Fifth 
Session of the Council — 
Communications 

The Commission on the Status of Women in the 
report of its first session (E/281/Rev.l) recom- 
mended to the Economic and Social Council the 
following procedure for handling communications 
on the status of women: 

(a) That the Secretary-General be requested to com- 
pile a confidential list of communications received con- 
cerning the Status of Women, before each session of the 
Commission. 

"(b) That this confidential list, also specifying the 
contents of the comtnuaicauons, and giving the names of 
any organization sending such comcnunications, E>e for- 
warded to the members of the Commission at least four- 
teen days before the opening of each sessioa 

"(c) That the members of the Commission at their 
request, have the right to consult the originals of these 
communications. 


**(d) That the Secretary-General be requested to in- 
form the writers of all such communications that these 
will be brought to the attention of the Clommisston on 
the Status of Women.” 

The Economic and Social Council considered this 
question at its fifth session in conjunction with the 
recommendations of the Commission on Human 
Rights for dealing with communications concern- 
ing human righcs.^^ 

The recommendations of the Commission on 
Human Rights were taken as the basis of the Coun- 
cil’s consideration of the question in its Social 
Committee, and a drafting committee adapted the 
resolution referring to communications on human 
rights to apply to communications concerning the 
status of women. 

This resolution (76(V)) was adopted by the 
Council at its 106ch plenary meeting on August 5 
by 13 votes to 2, with 3 abstentions. 

The operative part of the resolution is identical 
with that concerning communications on human 
rights, except that under paragraph (c) the words 
"the principles relating to the promotion of 
women’s rights In political, economic, civil, social 
and educational fields" take the place of "the prin- 
ciples involved in the promotion of universal 
respect for and observance of human rights” and in 
paragraphs (d) and (e) "communications con- 
cerning the status of women" are substituted for 
"communications concerning human rights”. 

b. Second Session of the Commission 

At its second session held at Lake Success from 
January 5 to 19, 1948, the Commission on the 
Status of Women considered, inter aha, women's 
political rights, women’s economic rights and 
women’s educational opportunities. 

It passed recommendations to the Economic and 
Social Council on the following subjects 

(a) Abolition of political inequality, 

(b) Pacticipation of women in the national and 
latematiooal activities of governments: 

(c) Discrimination against women resulting from 
conflicts between national laws relating to nationality, 
domktle, marriage and divorce; 

(d) Educational opportunities for women; 

(e) Employment and remuneration; 

(f) Property rights of married women and their 
lights to act as guardians; 

(g) Influencing public opinion. 

'The Commission reviewed the draft International 
Declaration of Human Rights as requested by the 
Economic and Social Council in resolution 48 (IV) 
and suggested that two articles of the Declaration 
should be amended to read as follows: 


“See pp. 578-79. 
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"Article 1 

"All people are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights. They are endowed by nature with reason and 
conscience and should act towards one another in the 
spirit of brotherhood." 

"Article 13 

' Men and women shall have equal rights to contract or 
dissolve marriage in accordance with the law." 

The Commission also suggested changes In cer- 
tain questions of the questionnaire formulated by 
the Trusteeship Council (E/615).®* 

c. Consideration OF THE Report OF THE 
Second Session of the Commission at 
THE Council’s Sixth Session 

The second session of the Commission did not 
end in time for its report (E/615) to be put 
on the agenda of the sixth session of the Council 
six weeks in advance,®® and the Commission there- 
fore requested in a letter from its Rapporteur to the 
President of the Council (E/615/Add.l) that 
certain parts of its report requiring urgent action 
should be considered at that session. These matters 
were: report on political rights of women, to be 
submitted to the third regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly: the question of equal pay for equal 
work for men and women; amendments to the 
draft International Declaration on Human Rights; 
place of meeting of the third session of the Com- 
mission; co-operation with ILO; and the problem 
of obtaining replies to Part I (Public Law) of the 
Questioniuire on the Legal Status and Treatment 
of Women. 

The Council considered these questions at its 
129th and l60th meetings on Febmaiy 5 and 
March 3 and at the 38:h and 39th meetings of its 
Social Committee on February 26 and 27. Certain 
lepresentatives, including those of the U.S.S.R., the 
Byelorussian S S R. and Poland, considered that the 
Council should deal with the larger substantive 
lecommendations contained in the lepott, and that 
there was no recorded decision on the part of the 
Commission as to what parts were urgent and con- 
sequently should be submitted for early considera- 
tion. The Rapporteur explained that the decision 
to submit these urgent items only had been taken 
by the Commission itself at a private meeting The 
majority of the Council representatives, while stat- 
ing their agreement with the substance of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations, thought that only the 
seven procedural items formally placed on the 
agenda should be dealt with by the Council at the 
sixth session, leaving the remainder of the report to 
be dealt with at the seventh session. 


( 1) Urgent Questions Dealt With by the Council at 
Its Sixth Session 

'Die Council decided against passing a special 
resolution providing for representation of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women at ILO meetings 
dealing with subjects concerning the status of 
women and consultation concerning such questions, 
on the grounds that such consultation was already 
piovided for in the Agteemenc with ILO. It unani- 
mously decided to transmit to the Commission on 
Human Rights and its Drafting Committee the 
su gg estions of the Commission on the Status of 
Women for amendments to the draft Declaration 
on Human Rights (resolution 120(VI)C). As 
regards the invitation from the Lebanese Govern- 
ment to hold the Commission’s third session in 
Lebanon, the Council at its l60th plenary meeting 
on March 3 unanimously adopted resolution 120- 
(V1)D, requesting the Secretary-General to ar- 
range for the session to be held in Lebanon, to last 
not more than three weeks, and to consult the 
Council at its seventh session if the arrangements 
would involve substantial extra costs to the United 
Nations over those of a meeting at headquarters. 
The Council took note 

"with satisfaction of the suggestion of the Commissioo 
that official agencies, non.goveriunental organizations and 
others in the region develop a conference on the status 
of women to be held at the same time, the ptomoiion. 
direction and expense of which will be the responsibility 
of the local agencies and not of the United Nations, and 
in which conference individual members of delegations to 
the Commission can participate.’’ 

Recognizing the need for additional factual data, 
the Council unanimously adopted at its l60th 
plenary meeting on March 3 resolution 120 (VI)E, 
requesting the Secretary-General to invite Member 
Governments which had not already done so to 
reply to Part I of the Questionnaire on the Legal 
Status and Treatment of Women before the follow- 
ing dates: 

Sections A and B, Political Rights June 1, 1948 

Section D, Education Opportunities June 1, 1948 

Section C, Nationality July 1, 1948 

, Remaining secuons Dec. 1, 1948 

Other decisions taken by the Council at Its sixth 
session are given below under the appropriate 
headings. 

< 2 ) Political Rights 

The Commission on the Status of Women 
adopted a resolution ori the political rights of 
women, which referred to the need under the prin- 
ciples of the Charter for abolishing the political in- 
equality of women still prevailing in many coun- 

“See pp. 660, 662. 

accordance with the Council’s resolution 55(lV)i 
see Yearbook of the Untted Nation;, 1946-47, p. 472. 
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tries and to the General Assembl 7 ’s resolution 
56(1) of December 11, 1946, concerning the 
political rights of women®* and noted that there 
were still some limitations on women as to the use 
of the franchise and eligibility for public office. It 
xecominended that the Council instruct the Secre- 
tary-General to inquire from governments which 
had not yet replied to the Questionnaire on the 
Legal Status and Treatment of Women and which 
do not grant women full political rights, what their 
plans were to give effect to the Charter provisions 
for equal rights for men and women, and to urge 
them to take aaion; and to request Members which 
had not already done so to grant women the same 
political rights as men. In this connection the Com- 
mission drew attention to the advantages of the 
exercise of these opportunities. The Commission 
also recommended that the Secretary-General’s re- 
port relating to the franchise rights of women and 
their eligibility lor public office should be brought 
up to date and presented to the third session of the 
General Assembly and to succeeding Assembly ses- 
sions until women throughout the world bad the 
same political tights as meit 
Ac its sixth session the Council discussed the 
question at the 38th and 39th meetings of the 
Social Committee on February 26 and 27, 1948, on 
the basis of a draft resolution prepar^ by the 
Secretariat (E/AC.7/W.19) to give effea to the 
Commission’s recommendation chat the Secretary- 
Genetd be requested to bring up to date bis memo- 
randum on the political tights of women. Some 
members felt, however, that the whole of the Com- 
mission’s resolution should be dealt with, and not 
merely the one aspect that had been picked out for 
urgent treatment Others held that only the ques- 
tion dealt with in the draft resolution prepared by 
the Secretariat was on the Council’s agenda. A Bye- 
lorussian amendment almost identical in text with 
the resolution of the Commission on the Scams of 
Women was approved by the Social Committee by 
4 votes to 3, with 9 abstentions, but at the 160cb 
plenary meeting, on the motion of the United 
Kingdom representative, the Council decided by 
varying roll call votes to delete the additional para- 
graphs and adopted by 15 votes, with 3 abstentions, 
the resolution prepared by the Seaetariat with an 
amendment, proposed by the United Stares, to dr- 
culace similar material annually to Member Govern- 
ments rather than bring it annually before the 
Generally Assembly. The resolution adopted by die 
Council (120 (VI) A) requested the Seaetary- 
General; 

"(i) To bring up to date, including reference tosaioa 
taken by Governments since the signing of the Qianer, 


the memorandum supplementing hb pielimioary report 
OB che political rights of women and their eligibility for 
public office, and present it to the third regular session 
of the General Assembly, in line with the resolution 
submitted by Denmark to the first regular session of 
the General Assembly on the political rights of women; 
and 

”(Ii) To circulate similar material annually to Mem- 
bers of the United Nations until all women throughout 
the world have the same political rights as men.” 

(3) Educational Opportunities for Women 
The Commission suggested that equal educa- 
tional rights might be guaranteed to women irre- 
spective of nationality or race by such rneans as; 
(1) general compulsory education; (2) free ele- 
mentary education; (3) a system of State btirsaries 
for outstanding children in higher schools; (4) 
school inscmction in the indigenous language of 
the country; and (5) the organization in enter- 
prises and rural areas of free industrial technical 
and agricultural instruaion for women. The Com- 
mission felt that it did not have sufficient factual 
data on hand to provide a basis for detailed recom- 
mendations on this subjea, and it therefore rec- 
ommended that the Council take the necessary 
steps to make such data available. 

The ^uncil at its 1 60 th plenary meet log on March 
3 unanimously adopted resolution 120 (VI) B re- 
questing the Seaetaiy-General: 

’’(i) To invite Governments that have not already 
done so to reply to Part I, secuon D (Educational op- 
pommities) of the Questionnaire on the Legal Status and 
Treatment of Women by 1 June 1948; 

'*(ij> To prepare, on the basis of these replies, sup- 
plemented where necessary by other available material, 
and for circulation not later than six weeks before the 
third session of the Commission, a detailed comparative 
report, arranged by subjects, showing the existing dis- 
abilities of women m the field covered by the said sec- 
tion of the Questionnaire; and 

’’(iii) To make these replies available to UNESCO, 
with the omsenc of che Goreromencs concerned, in order 
to facilitate its work in areas where women and prls suffer 
disabilities in the field of education.” 

d. CONSffiEEATION OF THE REPORT OP THE 

Second Session of the Commission at 
THE Council’s Seventh Session 

Ac its seventh session the Council considered the 
report at the first to twelfth meetings of its ad hoc 
Committee on Human Rights from July 22 to 
August 6 and at its 207th and 210ch plenary meet- 
ings on August 20 and 23. The Committee on 
Human Rights, taking as che basis of its discus- 
sions a series of resolutions based on the remainder 
of the report and proposed by the United States 

**See Yearbook of the United Nations, 194^~47, p. 

179 . 
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(E/AC.7/W.25), engaged in a detailed paragraph 
by paragraph discussion, during which it considered 
proposals and amendments from Canada (E/AC.- 
27/W.5). Chile (E/AC27/W.12 and Corr.l and 
E/AC27/W.16), France (E/AC27/W8), Leb- 
anon (E/AC.27/W.14 and Corr.l), Netherlands 
(E/AC27/W.15), New Zealand (E/AC27/- 
W.13), Poland (E/AC27/W.6) , U.SS.R- and 
Byelorussian S.S.R. (E/AC27/W.9 and W.ll), 
U.S.S.R. (E/AC.27/W18), United Kingdom 
(E/AC27/W.4 and W.17) and Venezuela 
(E/AC 27/W.23) , as well as various verbal amend- 
ments. 

The main point of difference in the discussions 
was that some representatives felt that the Council 
should draw attention to the existing discrimination 
against women in political, economic and educa- 
tional fields, while others thought that the Council 
should confine itself to passing effective resolutions, 
leavmg pronouncements on the situation until 
further replies had been received to the question- 
naire sent out by the Secretary-General. The various 
decisions taken by the Council at its seventh session 
are given below. 

( 1 ) Political Rights 

The question of political rights was discussed 
again at the Council's seventh session, when fuller 
consideration was given to the report of the Com- 
mission. A detailed discussion took place m the 
Council's ad hoc Committee on Human Rights, 
during which representatives of the U.S.SJI., Po- 
land, Byelorussia and France stressed the import- 
ance of including a preamble and of basing both it 
and. the opecattve paiagtaphs of the tesftlutina. 
the recommendations of the Commission. The 
French, U.S.S.R. and Byelorussian representatives 
submitted similar amendments to this effect 
(E/AC.27/W.8 and W.9). The Committee on 
Human Rights adopted the French amendments by 
varying votes. At its 207th plenary meeting the 
Council adopted by 16 votes to 0, with 2 absten- 
tions, the resolution which had been recommended 
by the Committee on Human Rights (154(VII)- 
A), which reads as follows; 

"TAe Economic and Social Coutictl, 

"Recognizing that the dignity and worth of the human 
person, the equal rights of men and women, and of na- 
tions large and small, which are referred to in the Qianw 
of the United Nations, insistently call for the abolition of 
the political inequality of women which still prevails m 
many countries, 

"Considering that the equal participation of women in 
national, economic, cultural, social and political life is 
impossible unless women ate granted equal rights with 

"Haling regard to General Assembly resolution 56- 


(I) of n December 1946 concerning the political tights 
of women and the replies received from some of the 
hlembec Governments, 

"Notes that, although the vast number of these make 
no dtstiocdott between men and women as to the us«! of 
the franchise and eligibility for public office, some report 
limitations on women in this regard; 

"Requests the States Members of the United Nadiras, 
where women have not yet been given the same political 
rights as men, to grant them such rights in all sphere? of 
economic, national, cultural, social and political liff! 

"Requests the Secretary-General to address a communi- 
cation to all Governments which have not replied to the 
communication sent by him pursuant to General Assembly 
resolution 56 (I) (b) of 11 December 1946 and, ii* so 
fat as they do not now grant full political rights to 
women, to inquire as to their plans to give effect to the 
Charter affirmation of 'equal rights for men and women 
in regard to the franchise and eligibility to public of- 
fice, and CO urge them to take appropriate and immediate 
acuon, 

"Draws atientson to the fact that opportunities for the 
exercise of these tights and a greater measure of activity 
by women voters m making use of their tight to take 
part m elections, as well as the introducuon of a njote 
general system of electing women to key posts m nadon- 
al, public, municipal and other institutions, will s^tve 
as an effective method of stimulating the interest of 
women voters, will increase their interest in social and 
political work, and will ensure a fuller use by worn®** 
voters of their right to take part in elections; and 

"Further requests the Secretary-General to continue tb® 
coUecuon of information, for the benefit of women yi'bo 
have recently acquired the vote, about effective p«>' 
grammes of political education, an^ to give favourtfbi® 
consideration to measures for technical advice to such 
couQUies; and to prepare for general use a popiii*® 
pamphlet showing the extent to which women have been 
accorded equal political rights." 

(2) Access to Public Admintslratiatt Posts 

The Commission on the Status of Women had 
adopted a resolution p, 7) t^ing 

that in certain countries women were not given aia 
equal opportunity with men for positions in the civil 
service and that there was also discrimination a# to 
professional opportunities and access to diplomatic, 
consular and judiciary posts and recommending 
that the Council instruct the Secretary-General to 
call to Members' attention the pledges undertaken 
when signing the Charter, with a view to granting 
women equal opportunities in these fields. 

The question was considered by the Committee 
on Human Rights on the basis of a United States 
draft resolution (E/AC.7/W.25), which drew tb® 
attention of Members to the advantage of increased 
participation of women in politick life, recom- 
mending that consideration should be given to 
appointing qualified women as representatives to 
international bodies and conferences and recO®" 
mending that Members grant women equal oppor- 
tunities with men at all levels of government 
aaivity. Amendments to the United States dfsft 
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were submitted by Canada (E/AC27/W.5), 
United Kingdom (E/AC.27/W.7), France 
(E/AC27/W.8), Byelorussian S.S.R. and USSR- 
(E/AC27/W.9), Chile (E/AC27/W.12), Leb- 
anon (E/AC27/\V.l4 and Corn 1) and Neth- 
criands (E/AC27/W.15). A drafting commit- 
tee, consisting of the representatives of United 
States, Canada, United fUngdora, France, Byelo- 
russia, Lebanon and Netherlands, was set up by the 
Committee to study the draft resolution proposed 
by the United States and the amendments sub- 
mitted. The drafting committee submitted two 
alternative versions of the preamble (E/AC27/2). 
The first, which had been proposed by Chile, re- 
ferred to the provisions of Article 8 of the Charter 
and stated that this principle was applicable to 
^^embcrs as regards their international representa- 
tion and was also applicable to all public activities 
and the exercise of the professions; the second, 
proposed by the U.S.S.R. and based on the Com- 
mission's recommendation, referred to the existing 
discrimination against women. The two paragraphs 
of the U.S.S.R. draft were rejected by the Com- 
mittee by 7 \otes to 4, with S abstentions, and 7 
voces to 4, with 4 abstenclons. The Comminee 
adopted by 14 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, the 
first paragraph of the draft proposed by Chile, but 
substituted for the second paragraph a text sub- 
mitted by Venezuela stating that in certain coun- 
tries women were not on an equal footing with 
men as regards access to public office and to the 
professions. The Committee by 12 votes to I, with 
4 abstentions, rejeaed a Netherlands amendment 
to delete the words "whether married or unmarried" 
from the first paragraph of the resolution. The 
Netherlands representative in support of the 
amendment stated that in his Government’s view 
the first duty of married women was to their fam- 
ilies and that, as a rule, they should be debarred 
from public service. The amended draft resolution 
with a drafting change proposed by the Chairman 
was adopted by the Committee by 13 votes to 0, 
with 4 abstentions, and by the Council at its 207th 
meeting on August 20 by 14 votes to 0, with 4 
abstentions. Tlic resolution {154(V1I)B) reads 
as follows: 

"Thi Ctoiiomie aiul Socui CouncJ, 

"Co’iiiJtrins thit. in certain countries, vvomea <lo ooc 
liave the raroe posnbilitics 23 men of access to public 
administraiion pom anJ to the exercise of all the profes- 
sions, and 

“ConiUfuag that iVrtIcIe 8 of ihe Charier of the 
Uniced Nations laft do«n that 'the United Naiioos «h«H 
place no testtictions on the eligibility of men and women 
to patiicipate in any capacity and under conditions of 
equality in its principal and subsidiary orgaas'. 


"ReioUes to recommend that Members: 

"(a) Grant women, whether married or unmarried, 
access on equal terms with men to posts in the public 
setvia at ail levels, including diplomatic, consular, 
' legal and judicial oificc, and to all liberal and ocher 
professions; and 

"(b) Consider women equally with men when ap- 
pointing their delegations to organs and agencies of the 
United Nations and to international bodies and con- 
ferences.'* 

( 3 ) Nationality, Domicile, Marriage and Divorce 
Noting the Commission's resolution on nation- 
ality, and its view that many disaiminations result 
from confiicts between national laws relating to 
nationality, domicile, marriage and divorce, the 
Council in part C of resolution 154 (VII) , adopted 
by 14 votes to 3, with 1 abstention, at the Council’s 
207th plenary meeting on August 20, requested the 
Sectetaty-General to prepare ( 1 ) a report on this 
subject based on replies to Parc I, Section G, of the 
Questionnaire on the Legal Status and Treatment 
of Women; ( 2 ) a report on existing treaties and 
conventions in the field of nationality; and (3) a 
list of questions designed to elicit any further in- 
formation which, after examination of the replies 
of governments, he might consider to be required 
by the terms of the resolution on nationality. The 
U.S.S.R- representative objected to this resolution 
on the ground that the subject with which it dealt 
fell within the domestic jurisdiction of states. 

The (Commission forwarded to the (Council two 
observations relating to marriage, one emphasizing 
its belief In the principle of monogamy and urging 
the United Nations to work for the acceptance of 
this principle, the second noting with satisfaction 
on article on the freedom of choice of a spouse con- 
tained in the draft International Declaration of 
Human Rights and suggesting that this right can- 
not be fully guaranteed unless it is recognized that 
individuals have the right to leave their country 
after marrying and to reside with the other panner 
in any oiuntiy from which they cannot lawfully be 
excluded. 

The Council discussed the question at the scventli 
to ninth meetings of the Human Rights Committee 
on August 2 and 4 and the 210di plenary meeting 
on August 23. Various representatives emphasized 
the importance of freedom of movement and Chile 
submitted a proposal (E/AC27/W.16) calling ac- 
tentton to the purposes of the United Nations for 
achieving international co-operation by promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights, stating 
that it was incumbent on signatories of the Chancr 
to eliminate from their legal and social institutions 
anything confiiaiog with these principles. The 
proposal went on to state: 
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"3. ^Monogamy and equality of rjghu becweea men 
and women in the case of dissolution of marriage should 
be considered as covered by the United Nations declara* 
non of faith; and, 

”4. The same considerations should apply as regards 
freedom to choose a spouse, it being noted that full 
enjoyment of this tight requires that the contracting 
parties shall have the tight to leave their country of 
origin and reside with their spouses in any odser,“ 

and recommending that Members endeavor as soon 
as possible to bring their legislation into line with 
these principles. 

The U.S.S.R. representative maintained that free- 
dom of movement for the nationals of any state 
was a question within the domestic jurisdiaion of 
that state, and emphasized that disctimioation 
existed within certain countries. He submitted an 
amendment (E/AC27/W.18) which would have 
the Council condemn "the racist practice of forbid- 
ding mixed marriages between persons having the 
same citizenship, but differing as to color, race, 
nationality or religion”. 

The Committee on Human Rights by 10 votes to 
2, with 6 abstentions, adopted a draft resolution 
deploring "all legislative measures whidi forbid 
mixed marriages between persons differing as to 
colour, race, nationality and religion,” and referimg 
to the Commission on Human Rights the obseiva* 
tions of the Commission on the Status of Women 
and the Chilean and U.S.S.R. proposals. 

The Chilean representative opposed the refer- 
ence to the Commission on Human Rights on the 
grounds that the Commission on the Status of 
Women had asked the Council for an opinion on 
the question and that the matter would be delayed. 
He presented to the 210th plenary meeting of the 
Council a proposal (E/981 and Corr.l) to add to 
the matters deplored by the Council legislative and 
administrative provisions restricting the freedom 
to choose a spouse and those denying contracting 
parties the tight to leave their country of origin and 
reside with their spouse in any other country. The 
U.S.S.R\ presented amendments (E/1003) to the 
Chilean amendment which would have the Council 
recognize that a state refusing visas to its citizens 
might have sufficient grounds connected with the 
maintenance of public order and state security, rec- 
ognize that such a matter was within the domestic 
competence of every state and condemn racial prac- 
tices obtaining in certain states of prohibiting 
mbted marriages between citizens of the same state 
but differing as to color, race, nationality or re hgion. 
After the first paragraph of the Soviet proposal had 
been defeated and the third amended, the Soviet 
representative withdrew his proposal, and the 


Council adopted in a revised form the Chilean 
amendment. 

The final resolution (154(VII)D), which was 
adopted by the Council at its 210th meeting on 
August 23 by 14 votes to 3, with 1 abstention, 
leads as follows: 

"Tie Economic and Social Council 
"Deplores all legislative measures which forbid mixed 
manages between persons diSermg as to colour, race, 
nationality, citizenship or religion, and in general such 
other legislarive or administrative provisions as restrict 
the freedom to choose a spouse (with the exception of 
restnetions based on family relationships, age, the nature 
of the functions being exercised, or other similar reasons) 
as well as those legislative or administrative provisions 
which deny to a woman the right to leave her country of 
origin and reside with her husband in any ocher, and 
"Resolves to transmit the observations of the Commis- 
sion on the Sams of Women contained in paragraph 29 
of the report, and also the Chilean proposal conained in 
document E/AC27/W.16 and the U.S.S R. proposal con- 
amed m document E/AC27/W18, to the Comniission 
on Human Rights.” 

( 4 ) Economic Rights and Related Matters 
The Commission on the Status of Women con- 
sidered the economic rights of women and heard a 
statement by a representative of the International 
Labour Organisatioa It affirmed its support of the 
principle of equal pay for men and women for 
equal work, and recommended that the Council 
upon Member Governments to encourage the 
establishment of this principle through all possible 
means, especially in their own publicly supported 
and avil services.®’ 

At its seventh session, the Council deferred 
further consideration of the agenda item on the 
principle of equal pa/ for equal work hy men and 
women proposed by the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. On the basis of the recommendations of 
the Commission on the Status of Women, however, 
the Council at its 210th meeting on August 23 by 
16 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions, adopted resolu- 
tion 154(V1I)G, which reads as follows:, 

"Tie Economic and Social Council, 

"Recogmaiag that restrictions with regard to the 
equality of rights of men and women constitute an in- 
fringemeut of the fundamenul rights of the human per- 
son and are incompatible with the obligations assumed 
by the Sates Membeis of the United Nations under the 
teims of the United Nations Charter, 

"Noting that there exist, in a cenain number of coun- 
tries, discriminatory practices with regard Co the economic 
and social condition of women, which are not compatible 
with the dignity of woman and which make it more dif- 
ficult for her to participate m the economic life of such 
countries, 

"Invites the States Members of the United Nations to 
adoprthe necessary measures so that: 

“(a) Whatever their nationality, their race, their lan- 

"See below. Equal Pay for Equal Work. 
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guage or their religion, women shall benefit by the same 
rights as men in regard to employment and remunera- 
tion therefor, as provided for m Council resolution 121 
(VI), leisure, social insurance and professional trainings 
and 

' "(b) In each country there should be legal safeguards 
for the rights of mothers and children; 

"Draws attention to divergencies in various local sys- 
tems in this field, some of them restricting the right of 
married women to act as guardians, to control property 
and earnings and to undertake independent business ven- 
tures, and to engage in various other activities." 

(5) Educational Opportunities for Women 

At its seventh session (210th plenary meeting 
on August 23) the Council by 17 votes to 0, with 
1 abstention, adopted resolution 154(VU)F, as 
follows; 

"The Economic and Social Council, 

"Considering that the principle of the equality of rights 
of men and women enunciated in the preamble of the 
United Nations Charter should also be applied in, the 
educational field and all its branches, 

"Havnig noted that this principle is not satisfactorily 
applied in certain countries, especially where the techni- 
cal and professional education of women is concerned, 
due either to the lack of legislation guaranteeing the 
tight of women to educacion or to the failure to apply 
such legislation, 

"Requests the States Members of the United Nations to 
grant women equal educational tighu with men and to 
eosute that they ate afforded genuine educational op- 
portunities, irrespective of nationality, race or religion; 
and . 

"Further suggests chat the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization include in ia an- 
nual reports information on its progress and plans for 
improving educational opporrunities for women; and 
that the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, upon request, be ready to make sug- 
gestions for programmes for the educacion of adults in 
the various countries where such programmes would help 
to solve the problem of illiteracy, and for other educa- 
tional progcammes, having in mind, when elaborating 
every educational programme, that the widest publicity 
of the political, social and civic tights of women and of 
the historical evolution and practical results of these 
matters is a question of vital uaponance, in order to 
teach the principle of equality of the sexes.” 

(6) Public Opinion 

In resolution 154(V1I)E, adopted unanimously 
at the 2I0th plenary meeting on August 23, the 
Council, in accordance with suggestions of the 
Commission on the Status of Women regarding the 
need to influence public opinion in favor of equal- 
ity between men and women, recommended that 
the Seaetary-General (a) call upon the world 
press, radio, film and other information agencies to 
help in removing such prejudices as have been 
proved to exist in this respecr, (b) assist all sudj 
information agencies in these efforts to the fullest 
possible extent and prepare suitable information 
material of all kinds for this purpose. 


5 . Principle of Equal Pay for Equal 
Work 

At the sixth session of the Council, the World 
Fedocation of Trade Unions proposed for the 
agenda the item "Question of the Principle of Equal 
Pay for Equal Work for Men and Women Work- 
ers" (E/627). In considering this item, the Council 
had before it a memorandum submitted by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions on “Declara- 
tion of Principles on the Earnings of Female 
Labour" (E/627/Add.l). 

The WFTU memorandum outlined certain prin- 
ciples, such as occupational selection and guidance, 
apprenticeship and occupational training, rational 
assessment of the value of work, maternity insur- 
ance, reduction of domestic tasks, inspection and 
the importance of trade union organization, and 
gave a historical survey and assessment of the 
question of the payment of women workers. State- 
ments prepared by the International Co-operative 
Women’s Guild and the Women’s International 
Demoaatic Federation (E/627/Add.2) and by the 
Liaison Committee of Women’s International 
Ofgan^ations and the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom (E/627/ Add.4), 
supporting the demand of equal pay for equal 
work, were also submitted by the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

The Council also had before it a resolution per- 
taining to the question of equal pay contained in 
the report of the second session of rhe Commission 
on the Status of Women (E/615, p. 12). 

The question was considered by the Council at 
its 138th, 13?ch and 172nd plenary meetings on 
February 12 and Match 17 and at the 39th, 4lst 
and 42nd meetings of its Social Committee on 
February 27 and March 4 and 5. At the 59th meet- 
ing of the Social Committee on February 27 it was 
agreed to consider the above resolution together 
with the above-mentioned agenda item. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
American Federation of Labor presented their 
views on the subject to the Council in oral state- 
ments. 

In the discussion all members were agreed on the 
principle of equal pay for equal work, but some 
representatives, including those of New Zealand, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and Den- 
mark, stressed the technical difficulties of putting 
this principle into effea. Some members were of 
the opinion that the Council should invite the 
Intenutionai Labour Organisation to study the 
question and to report to the Council thereon. A 
proposal to this effea was submitted by the Nether- 
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lands representative (E/650). Other mendsets 
thought that the Organisation should also be re- 
quested to report to the Council on the measures 
contemplated for the effective solution of the 
problem of securing equality of pay and a recom- 
mendation made to States Members of the United 
Nations to collaborate m applying that principle. 
The representative of France submitted a draft 
resolution to this effect (E/659 and Revs.l and 2). 
Other members thought that the Council should 
itself call upon hfember Governments to encourage 
the establishment of the principle of equal pay 
through all possible means, especially in their own 
civil services. The representative of the U.S.S.R. 
submitted a draft resolution to this effect (E/657). 
The Council also considered proposals to refer the 
memorandum submitted by the World Federation 
of Trade Unions to the Trasteeship Council and to 
the Commission on the Stams of Women (E/657 
and also E/AC.7/67, a compromise resolution sub- 
mitted by Denmark, combining the French and 
Soviet resolutions). This resolution would have the 
Council call on Ivfember Governments to apply the 
principle of equal pay for equal work and invite 
the International Labour Organisation and the non- 
governmental organizations m Category A to com- 
pile memoranda, stating what action they had 
taken in the matter, for the Council to consider af 
its next session. 

After the various proposals had been considered 
by a drafting sub-committee, the Social Committee 
at its ■42nd meeting by 13 votes, with 3 abstentions, 
recommended to the Council a draft resolution 
which was adopted at the 172nd plenary meeting 
on March 10, by 14 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions. 

In this resolution (12I(VI)) the Council re- 
affirmed the principle of equal rights of men and 
women laid down in the Preamble of the United 
Nations Chatter; approved the principle of equal 
icmuneration for work of equal value for men and 
women workers; and called upon the States Mem- 
bers of the United Nations to implement the latter 
principle in every way, irrespective of nationality, 
race, language and religion. The resolution oIot 
transmitted the memorandum of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions to the International Labour 
Organisation, inviting the latter to proceed as 
rapidly as possible with the further consideration 
of this subject and to report to the Council on the 
action taken. Tlie Council further resolved to trans- 
mit the memorandum of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions to the Commission on the Stams of 
Women for its consideration and for any sugges- 
tions it might wish to make to the Council, and 
incited non-go%etnmcntaI organizations in Cate- 


gory A concerned to present their views on the 
subjea to the International Labour Organisation 
and to the Council 

The resolution of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil was accordingly brought to the attention of the 
International Labour Conference at its 31st session 
(at San Francisco, June-July 1948) in conneaion 
with the question of wages, which was already on 
its agenda. 

The International Labour Conference adopted a 
resolution (E/881) in which it drew the attention 
of the Members of ILO to the statement on the 
principle of equal remuneration for work of equal 
value contained in its Consritution, in the Mim- 
mum Wage-fixing Machinery Recommendation, 
1928, and in resolutions adopted at several confer- 
ences and regional conferences, and also to the 
importance of taking appropriate measures to 
secure the effective application of this principle in 
the case of men and women workers, including in 
paniQilar measures to extend the oppormnities for 
employment available to women workers, and the 
provision of adequate facilities for vocational and 
technical training of women. The Conference also 
provided for the continuance and extension of 
smdies on the question. 

At its seventh session, the Council had on its 
agenda the question of the principle of equal pay 
for equal work for men and women workers. In 
view of the pressure of business and the date at 
which documents had been presented, the Council 
decided at its 178th plenary meeting on July 20 to 
defer consideration of this item. On the basis of the 
recommendation of the Commission on the Status 
of Women, the Council at its 210th plenary meet- 
ing on August 23 adopted resolution 154 (VII) G, 
which invites Members to adopt measures to ensure 
that women shall benefit by the same rights as men 
in regard to employment and remuneration there- 
for, leisure, social insurance and professional train- 
ing.»« 


6 . Social Activities 

The Social Commission held its second and third 
sessions from August 28 to September 13, 1947, 
and from April 5 to 23, 1948. The report of the 
second session (E/578) was considered during the 
sixth session of the Council, at the 125th to 127th, 
156th, 157th, 171st and 172nd plenary meetings on 
February 3 and 4 and March I and 10, and at the 
23rd to 30th and the 40th and 42nd meetings of 

“See SlaJus of Women, pp. 604-5. 
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the Council’s Social Co mmi ttee from February 10 
to 18 and on March 5. 

The report of the third session (E/779 and 
Add,l) was considered during the seventh session 
of the Council at the 180th and 198th pleitaxy 
meetings on July 21 and August 13, and at the 47th 
to 54th meetings of the Council's Social Committee 
from July 27 to 30 and on August 2 and 4. The 
various decisions taken by the Council are given 
below. 

a . Co-ordination and Work Program 
The Social Commission at its second session ap- 
proved certain principles and procedures for co- 
ordination between the ^roge3ia& of the .specialized 
agencies and the Social Commission and decided to 
set up an Advisory Committee on P lannin g and 
Co-ordination to consult with the Secretary-General 
and the representatives of the specialized agencies, 
and to prepare recommendations on "practical ways 
and means of achieving in the general field of social 
policy, co-ordination of activities of the Secretariar 
and of the specialized agencies", in accordance with 
the principles it had approved and on "urgent 
activities in the social welJfare field, particularly as 
regards family and child welfare", not falling within 
the competence of any existing specialized agency 
(E/578). 

The Council, at its 125th to 127th plenary meer- 
ings on February 3 and 4, its 171st plenary meeting 
on March 10 and the 23td and 42Qd meetings of its 
Social Committee on February 10 and March 5, 
debated the advisability of setting up such a com- 
mittee. Some representatives held that questions of 
co-ordination were the concern of the Council it- 
self, that the tendency to aeate additional organs 
should be discouraged and that the proposed Ad- 
visory Committee, being composed of only seven 
members of the Social Commission, was not rep- 
resentative. Others maintained that the Social Com- 
mission had acted quite properly in deciding to 
. set up the Advisory Committee, particularly in 
view of the Commission's large field of activity, 
and emphasized that co-ordination at all levels was 
important. The Council at its 71st plenary meeting 
on March 10 adopted, by 12 votes to 2, with 2 
abstentions, a resolution (122(VI)E) noting the 
action of the Social Commission in setting up the 
Advisory Committee and drawing the Commission s 
attention to the aaion with respect to co-ordinarion 
taken by the CouncE at its sixth sessiorc®^ The reso- 
lution requested the Commission to submit to the 
Council at its seventh session: 


"(a) The proposed work programme of the Com- 
missloo, arranged io an order of priority; 

. "(b) A statement of those gaps and overlaps with re- 
spect to the proposed work programme of the Commis- 
sioa and of other bodies to which the Council should 
give atteotion; 

“(c) Such recommendations as the Commission deems 
appropriate with respect to solutions concerning specific 
gaps and overlaps; 

"(d) An evaluation of the contribution to its work 
made by the above-mentioned Committee and the need 
for re-establisbing it in the future ” 

The Social Commission, at its third session in 
March 1948 considered the report (E/CN.5/46) 
prepared by its Advisory Committee on Planning 
and Co-ordination, and concluded that a smdy of 
the proposed work programs of the Commission 
and of other bodies operating in the social field 
indicated little tf any overlapping ( E/779 )- 

In respcCT of gaps, the Commission concluded 
that there were no specialized agencies which had 
been specifically entrusted with aaivitles in the 
fields of social welfare services, including family 
and child welfare and prevention of crime and the 
treatment of offenders. It concluded that the Sec- 
retariat of the United Nations must assume primary 
tesponsibilicy for promoting effective interim 
undertakings io these fields. 

The Commission therefore recommended the 
following order of priorities for its work program 
(E/779): 

(1) Social welfare services, including family, youth 
and child welfare. 

(2) Prevention of crime and treatment of oSeadets. 

(3) Prostitution and traffic in women and children 
and in obscene publications. 

(4) Migration.®* 

(5) Housing and town and country planning.®* 

(6) Standards of livmg. 

The Council at its seventh session (50th and 
51st meetings of the Social Committee on July 29 
and 30) discussed the Social Commission’s recom- 
mendations for its work program for 1948-49, and 
in its resolution 155(VII)B, adopted at its 198th 
plenary meeting, by 15 votes to 0, with 3 absten- 
tions, approved the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. It suggested, however, that the order of 
priorities be altered so far as required by the Coun- 
cil’s resolution 155(VII)E of August 13, 1948 
(see below), relating to the draft Convention of 
1937 for Suppressing the Exploitation of the 
Prostitution of Others. Action taken under these 
headings in the period under review (July 1, 1947, 
to September 21, 1948) is s umm arized below. 

"See pp. 676-78. 

•*Seepp. 641^4. 

"See pp. 654-56. 
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h. Advisory Social Welfare Functioks 
The General Assembly on December 14, 1946, 
adopted a resolution (58(1))^'^“ authorizing the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, to make provision, with 
the co-operation of the specialized agencies where 
appropriate, for continuing the advisory social wel- 
fare functions of UNRRA. In particular, it author- 
ized him to make provisions for: expert assistance 
to governments on welfare services; fellowships for 
training officials in social welfare; advice, demon- 
stration and instruction in connection with the 
manufacture of prosthetic appliances and the voca- 
tional training of physically handicapped persons, 
and the furnishing of demonstration equipment; 
and the provision of technical publications. 

(1) Criteria for Receiving Requetts for Service! 

The Temporary Social Welfare Committee, 
established by the Social Commission at its first 
session,^°^ as requested by the Social Commission, 
recommended (E/CN.5/25) certain criteria as the 
basis for receiving requests for services from gov- 
ernments: 

**1. The basic consideration should be the established 
need of the applicant country for the services in question. 

"2. Great weight should be given, in assessing the 
need of the applicant counciy, to the value of contioutiy 
in the welfare services performed by UNRAA during the 
last quarter of the calendar year 1946. 

”3- The bulk of the monies available should be used 
foe States which received assistance from UNRBA. 

"4. Some of the monies available should also be 
used for those United Nations Member States which re- 
ceived no assistance from UNRAA, but which, ^ing less 
developed areas, need social welfare services. 

“!!• Tentative allocation of the monies available should 
be made by the Secretarial to each of the foregoing 
groups of countries, but keeping in reserve during the 
first few months an amount of $100,000 (out of the total 
amount of $670,000) for subsequent allocations to cither 
or both groups mentioned in paragraphs 3 and 4." 

(2) Progress Report Submitted to the Council’s Fifth 
Session 

The Secretary-General submitted a progress 
report (E/458) to the fifth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on the Implementaiion 
of the General Assembly’s resolution. The report 
reviewed the measures taken by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral by which eleven countries were being provided 
with social welfare experts, twelve with fellowships, 
nine with assistance in physical rehabilitation pro- 
grams and six with technical publications useful in 
training social welfare workers. Two seminars for 
social welfare officials of Latin American countries 
were being conducted, and films for the trairung of 
social welfare workers in India were being pro- 
duced. 


(3) Consideration at the Council't Fifth Session of 
the Advisory Social Welfare Program 

The report was considered by the Council its 
95th and 107th plenary meetings on July 25 and 
August 6, and by its Social Committee at its fif- 
teenth and seventeenth meetings on July 30 and 
August 4, 1947. 

In the discussions of the question in the Council 
and Social Committee, various representatives, in- 
cluding those of China, the United States, France, 
India and the Netherlands, felt that the social 
welfare program should be continued. The repre- 
sentative of Norway expressed the view that the 
ptogram should be widened to benefit all Mettibers 
of the United Nations and not merely those which 
had been receiving assistance from UNRRA. The 
representatives of the U.S.S.R.. and the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., while recognizing that, if needed, such ad- 
visory social welfare services should be coutittued 
during 1948, nevertheless thought that the expenses 
of such services should be covered by the countries 
to which the services were extended. The repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, the U.S S.IL and 
New Zealand considered that the report should be 
studied by the Social Commission before any def- 
inite action was taken on it. 

Proposals were submitted by China (E/AC7/- 
W.16), Norway (E/AC.7/28) and verbally by 
India and the United Kingdom. A drafting coni- 
mittee of the Social Committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of these States, and of the U.S S.R- and 
the United States, evolved a joint resolution 
(E/AC7/34), which with minor textual changes 
was approved by 13 votes to 1, witb 1 absterfuon, 
by the Social Committee of the Council (E/520). 
The Council, however, decided by 8 votes to 7, 
with 3 abstentions, to delete the second paragraph 
of this draft resolution, which read: 

'‘Recogaizes that the Member oations of the 
Nations should, if interested, share the benefits of Ad- 
visory Social Welfare Services.” 

By varying votes the CouncE adopted the remain- 
ing paragraphs of the resolution. 

The resolution as awhole (78(V) ) was adopted 
by 16 votes to 1, with 1 abstention, at the 107th 
plenary meeting on August 6. It took note of the 
Secretary-General's report; requested the Social 
Commission at its next session to review the report 
and to make further recommendations concerning 


**’See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946'41i PP- 

161-62. 

“See ibid., p. 515. 
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it and a>ncerning future programs and the best 
methods of financing them; and requested the 
Seaecary-General to consult with the &cial Com- 
mission and, in the light of its recommendations, to 
review the budgetary provision which he had made 
for these services in 1948. 

Recommendatiom of the Commission at Its 
Second. Session 

The Social Commission at its second session 
recommended (E/578) that the program provided 
by resolution 58(1) of the General Assembly be 
continued during 1948, and that, as far as the future 
programs were concerned, the following considera- 
tions be kept in mind: (a) the type of service to 
be tendered should be decided in consultation and 
agreement with the government concerned; (b) 
there should be close co-operation with the special- 
ized agencies (including the United Nations Inter- 
national Children's Emergency Fund); (c) 
continued service to individual countries, and the 
character of the program as a whole, should be 
based upon reports to the United Nations by the 
recipient countries and upon joint appraisal by the 
United Nations and the recipient countries of the 
value of the services rendered; and (d) the possi- 
bility of financial participation by recipient coun- 
tries should be constantly explor^ 

I 

( 5 ) Consideration by the Council at Its Sixth Session 
The question was discussed at the 25th meeting 
of the Council’s Social Committee on February 11, 
1948. Kepresentatlves felt that it was necessary to 
plan for a long-term program of advisory social 
welfare services. The Australian and French repre- 
sentatives stressed that the exchange of fellowships 
should be as broadly international as possibly and 
the French and the U.S.S.R. representatives thought 
that the technical consultants should be more care- 
fully selected. The U.S.STI. representative proposed 
that the Secretary-General, in rendering advisory 
services, should be guided by the principle that 
expenditure on advisory social welfare services 
should be refunded by the governments of countries 
asking for such assistance. The Council at its 157th 
plenary meeting on March 3, by 13 votes, with 1 
abstention, adopted a resolution which had been 
proposed by the United States (122(V1)B), 
requesting 

"(be Sociil Commisstoa (o submit to the Couoctl at its 
seventh scssloa a rccommendatioa as to vibether the ad- 
visory social welfare services should be continued in 
1949; and, if continuation is recommended, to ptf'iwtT 
further teccmmendationi regarding the extent, administra- 
tion and methods of financing of these services, togeiher 
with supponing facts." 


(6) Report on Services Rendered duritig 1947 and 
Requested for 1948 

Tfie Social Commission at its third session re- 
viewed the measures taken by the Seaetary- 
General to implement resolution 58(1) — i.e., the 
requests for services which bad been received for 
1948; and the appraisals of services rendered which 
had been submitted by recipient governments 
(E/CN.5/48). 

During 1947, services were furnished as follows: 


Services 

Number of 
Countries 

Consultants 

9“ 

Fellowships 

12 

Prosthetics 

8 

Llceracure 

6 

Films 

^ 10 

Seminars 

20“* 


The details of the services were as follows 
(E/779): 

(a) Provision of Experts to Governments . — ^Ten 
governments requested the services of experts to 
furnish advisory services in such fields of social 
welfare as: 

General welfare admioutracion; 

Traintog In social welfare; 

Public assistance; 

Coimsanlty organization; 

Social rehabiliuiion of pbpsicaliy handicapped persons; 

Administration of instirutions; 

Mass feeding; 

Social service to Invalids and coovalescenu. 

The United Nations was able to furnish 24 social 
welfare consultants to meet such requests. These 
consultants were secured from seven different coun- 
tries. They served varying periods of time, depend- 
ing upon the wishes of the Government requesting 
the services and the nature of the assignment. 

(b) Pellowships . — In the 1947 program, 124 
Fellowships were awarded to twelve countries, and 
the Fellows observed in ten different countries. The 
fields of observation were as follows: 

Child welfare, includuig maternal and child care, child 
guidance; 

Juvenile delinquency; 

Other aspects of social welfare with children; 

Community organization; 

Employment service; 

General welfare, including welfare administration; 

Psychtatric social work; 

Public assistance; 

Social aspecu of health; 

Social aspects of bousing; 

Social insurance; 


^"Ten countries requested coruultants, but one request 
was received late, after all available funds bad been al- 
locate 

*Trwnity Latin American countries putkipued ia two 
seminars. 
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Social lesearch; 

Social welfare training; 

Vocational guidance; 

Vocational rehabilitation, including physical rehabilita- 
tion. vocational training, manufacture of prosthetics; 

Welfare programs in industry; 

Welfare legislation. 

(c) Demonstration Equipment and Supplies for 
Training Purposes . — Demonstration supplies for 
the social tehabilkitioa o£ physically disabled per- 
sons were provided to eight countries in 15)47. 

A film, First Steps, for use in training social wel- 
fare workers m the social rehabilitation of physically 
disabled children, was produced by the United 
Nations in the following languages. Chinese, Eng- 
lish, French, Greek, Polish, Serbo-Croatian, Spanish, 
Czech. 

Two films for training child welfare workers 
were produced in India for use in that country. 

Six governments of Member States, in the group 
of war-devastated countries, requested technic^ 
literature m various aspects of social welfare. 

Two seminars on social welfare were organized 
and conducted in Latin America. On the invitation 
of the Governments of Colombia and Uruguay, the 
seminars were held m Medellin and tn Monte- 
video, with all twenty Latin American countries 
participating. An incemational staff directed study 
groups in which welfare problems of common in- 
terest to the Latin American countries were dis- 
cussed. 

(d) Services Requested during 1948. — As of 
April 1, 1948, services had been requested as 
follows: 

Number of 


Services CounSrtes 

Coosultauts 13“* 

Fellowships 18*“ 

Prosthetics 4 

Literature 7 

Films and/or Kf film catalogs 3 

Seminars 27*" 


(7) Consideration by the Social Commissiors at Its 
Third Session 

'The Commission, having noted the substantial 
increase in requests for services, not only from gov- 
ernments which had previously received such ser- 
vices, but also from other governments in need of 
such services, and the increased financial participa- 
tion on the part of receiving governments, recom- 
mended to the Council a resolution (E/779) 
requesting the General Assembly to approve con- 
tinuance of the Advisory Social Welfare Services 
during 1949, and to stipulate that the funds pro- 
vided for the services in 1949 should be at least 
equal to those appropriated for 1948. 


The Commission also recommended that the fol- 
lowing considerations should be kept in mind in 
carrying out the advisory social welfare services: 

"(a) The type of service to be rendered under Resolu- 
tion 58(1) of the General Assembly shall be decided in 
coDSulunon and in agreement with the Government 
concerned: 

"(b) There shall be close co-operation with the spe- 
cial!^ agencies**" in order to avoid overlapping in serv- 
ices rendered and to ensure that all related activities ate 
mutually benefited, 

“(c) Continued service to individual countries and the 
character of the progiamme as a whole should be based 
upon reports to the United Nations by the recipient 
countries and upon joint appraisal by the United Nations 
and the recipient countries of the value of the services 
tendered; 

”(d) The possibility of financial participation by 
recipient countries shall be constantly explored." 

( 8) Discussion at the Council's Setenth Session 

The recommendations were considered at the 
47th meeting of the Social Committee on July 27 
and the 198th plenary meeting of the Council on 
August 15. 1948. 

While the view was generally expressed that the 
advisory social welfare services of the United Na- 
tions were important and also that it was desirable 
to increase the contributions from recipient coun- 
tries, opinion was divided as to the scale on which 
the program sliould be continued during 1949i 3nd 
how far participating countries could contribute to 
it. The Chinese, Brazilian, Lebanese, Venezuelan, 
Australian and New Zealand representatives, while 
agreeing that recipient countries should pay as 
much as possible, emphasized the importance of 
continued United Nations assistance in this pto- 
gtam, which they thought should be continued on 
at least the same scale as the 1948 program. The 
representatives of the Netherlands, Denmark, the 
United States, France and Venezuela drew attention 
to the different financial situations of various coun- 
tries and thought that their capacity to pay should 
be taken into account. The representatives of Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom stressed the impor- 
tance of putting the program on a self-supporting 
basis and were in favor of a token reduaion in the 
estimates for it. The lepiesentative of Poland 
thought that the program should be continued in 
1949, reserved his position concerning its con- 

*“Possible requests for consultants from two additional 
countnes. 

*“Possible requests for fellowships from one addftiouai 

conntry. 

“*Latm American countries were to participate lU two 
seminars, and seven Arab League countries were to par- 
ticit>ate in one seminar. 

*^t was specified that for the purposes of this resolu- 
tion the term "specialized agencies” was to include the 
United Nations International Qiildren’s Emergency Fund: 
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tinuance in 1950. The representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Byelorussian S.S.R- stressed the 
need for economy, and considered that the program 
had been extended beyond its original framework 
of supplying aid to devastated and under-developed 
countries and that, if the program was continued 
during 1949, recipient governments should bear 
the cost. A US.S.R. proposal to this effect was 
defeated in the Social Committee by 13 votes to 2, 
with 2 abstentions. A Canadian proposal to delete 
the paragraph referring to the financial provision 
for rhe services, on the ground that this question 
should be left for consideration by the General 
Assembly, was defeated in the Social Committee by 
9 votes to 7, with 1 abstention. A United States 
proposal to delete the words "at least" from the 
clause providing that the funds should be at least 
equal to those appropriated for 1948, was rejected 
in the Social Committee by 8 votes to 6, with 3 
abstentions. 

The U.S.S.R. representative doubted the wisdom 
of continuing the consultant services, since these 
functions were of a temporary character, and pro* 
posed that the Secrecaty-General should be asked to 
furnish Members with a report on the work of the 
consultants from 1946 to date, so that the Sodal 
Commission might study the report and the com* 
ments on it from Member Governments. This pro- 
posal was accepted in the Social Committee by 8 
votes to 4, with 5 abstentions. 

The Danish representative suggested that it 
should not be left to individfial countries to choose 
the country of destination for their nationals hold- 
ing United Nations Fellowships, but that the Sec- 
retariat, or a special committee, should make a 
study to determine which countries were most suit- 
able and estabhsh a priority among them. The 
French representative supported this suggestion 
and thought that there should be an equitable 
sharing of the services from the point of view of 
the nationality of rhe consultants sear and the 
nationality of the Fellows nominated and of the 
recipient countries. 

The Council at its 198th plenary meeting on 
August 15, on the recommendation of the S^al 
Committee, adopted by 11 voces to 0, with 7 ab- 
stentions, resolution 155(VII)A. In this resolution 
the Council: 

'"Recommends to the General Assembly: 

”(a) Thai the advisory social welfare services be 
continued during 1949; 

”(b) That the programme should include the «am,- 
basic services as were carried on in 1948; 

"(c) That, in the administration of the programme, 
the policies and procedures carried on in 1948 be ran- 


tioiwd, as adapted in accordance with recommendations 
made by the Social Commission at its third session; 

"(d) That the services provided fa 1949 should be 
approximately within the same scope as those provided 
m 1948. 

"Requests the Secretary-General: 

"(a) To submit to all Member countries a complete 
report on the work of consultants in the various countries 
from 1946 until the present time, in order that the Social 
Commission at its fourth session may be able to study 
such a report and any comments thereon which may be 
made by Member countries of the United Nations; 

"(b) To continue and intensify his efforts to bring 
about increased financial participation on the part of 
recipient Governmencs, and to report from time to time 
to the Council on the success of his efforts." 

c. Family, Child and Youth Welfare 

(1) Chili W elf are Program 

The Social Commission at its second session 
adopted a resolution (E/578) on a child welfare 
program, recommending that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in undertaking the functions formerly exer- 
cised by the League of Nations in the field of child 
welfare, continue the regular publication of the 
legislative series on child welfare and of the sum- 
mary of the annual reports submitted by govern- 
mencs, and chat the Sectetariat in carrying out the 
studies necessary for the implementation of the 
program should give priority to the following sub- 
jects: 

(1) The orgaouatioa aod admiDUUaUon of child 
and youth welfare services; 

(2) PreparauoQ of documeotatioo on the Declaration 
of Geneva, referrmg in particular to any change or ad- 
ditions which it might be considered necessary to make 
with a view to its acceptance as the United Nations 
Cbaner of the Rights of the Child; 

(3) The principles underlying the treatment of family 
and child problems; the desirability of international con- 
ventions on certain aspects of these subjects; and the 
status and protection of destitute and stateless children. 

At its sixth session the Council, after a discus- 
sion largely concerned with the question of refugee 
children (see below), at its 156th plenary meeting 
on March 1, 1948, adopted resolution I22(VI)A 
approving the Social Commission's resolution on 
a child welfare program and requesting it to give 
priority to questions of child welfare. The Coun- 
cil requested the Secretary-General: 

"to study the desirability of combining the Legislative 
aad Aiministrative Senes on Child Welfare published by 
the League of Nations with the summary of the annual 
reports submitted to Goveinmeats, in a single compre- 
hensive annual report on legislative, administrative and 
other developments in child welfare within Member 
couacries, and to report thereon to the Social Commis- 
sion at its third session." 

At its third session (E/779, p. 28) the Social 
Commission adopted the family, child and youth 
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welfare work program see out by its Advisory 
Committee on Planning and Co-ordination (E/- 
CN.5/46). This program provided for: 

"(1) Publication of an annual report on child and 
youth welfare, based on information received from Gov- 
ernments: publication of a social welfare legislative 
series: 

”(2) Note on the Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child (Declaration of Geneva); 

'*(3) Development of Information and Technical Ref- 
erence Centre in continuation of the League of Nations 
Child's Welfare Information Centre; 

"(4) Report on youth guidance and questionaaim to 
be sent to youth organiaations; 

"(5) Study on the welfare of child war-victims, in- 
cluding re-education of children physically, mentally or 
morally handicapped; 

■'(6) Study of preventive and rehabilitative family 
social services; special social services for children and for 
handicapped groups; 

" ( 7 ) Study of programmes of family assistance (other 
than family allowances proper) such as financial assistance 
and other economic measures for improving the condi- 
tions of families, e g , adjustment of taxation, housing 
facilities and priorities, reduced rents, reduced clothing 
costs, community feeding places, food stamp systems.” 

To this program the Commissloa added two 
projects, calling for the study of: (a) oeeds of 
homeless children In their native country, and (b) 
methods of administering assistance and social 
services for needy families. 

It recommended that the Secretary-General pur- 
sue the srudy of the proposed Charter of the Rights 
of the Child "in consultation with Governments 
and interested organizations, In such a way that, 
whilst giving great weight to the principles of the 
Geneva Declaration, he should consider such ad- 
ditional signiheant principles as would transform 
the document into atJnitcd ’Nations Charter of the 
Rights of the Child, embodying the main features 
of the newer conception of child welfare, and re- 
port thereon to the fourth session of the Social 
Commission”. The Commission also adopted the 
pro|V}sal to combine in a single publication the 
summary of the legislative series on child welfare 
and the summary of annual reports submitted by 
governments. 

At its seventh session, the Council, in resolution 
155{VII)B, adopted by 15 votes to 0 at the 198th 
plenary meeting on August 13, 1948, concurred 
in the recommendation of the Social ^mtnlssion 
concerning the responsibility of the Social Com- 
mission and the United Nations Secretariat in the 
field of family, youth and child welfare. 

(2) Qutulon of Refugee Chtltlren 

At its sixth session the Council's discussions on 
the report of the second session of the Social Com- 
mission (at the 12fith and 156th plenary meetings 


on Fdsruary 4 and March 1, and the 23rd, 24th 
and 29th meetings of the Social^ Committee on 
Febraary 10 and 17, 1948) were l^gely concerned 
with the question of refugee children. 

The U.S.S.R. representative stressed the im- 
portance of the repatriation of homeless orphans 
who, as a result of enemy occupation of their coun- 
tries found themselves in Germany and ‘Western 
Europe. He proposed (E/AC.7/44) that the 
Council should recommend that urgent measures 
be taken to return such children to their homeland 
and requested, the Secretary-General to report to 
the Council’s seventh session on the fulfilment of 
such measures. This proposal was supported by the 
Polish and Byelorussian representatives. 

The Ld>aoese representative proposed (E/- 
AC7/45) that the Secretary-General should be 
asked to report on the situation of such children to 
the seventh session of the Council, so that the 
Council could decide on the possibility, advisabil- 
ity or necessity for their urgent repatriation. The 
United IGngdom representative thought that any 
resolution on the question should refer to the dcQ* 
eral Assembly resolution 136(11)^®® dealing v^'ith 
the question of refugees and submitted an amend- 
ment to the Lebanese proposal (E/AC.7/50) to 
the effea that, in order that this resolution might 
be implemented, the Secretary-General should ask 
the International Refugee Organization to supply 
a report for submission to the Council’s seventh 
session giving the steps taken or contemplated for 
dealing with the problepi and recommendations on 
what shottld be done to hasten a final solution- "Tho 
United States representative thought that a study 
such as that proposed by the Lebanese representa- 
tive should be imdertaken in collaboration v^ith 
IRO. He proposed a draft resolution (E/AC7/51) 
to the effect that the Secrecaiy-Geneial should in- 
clude in his report, under the General Assembly’s 
resolution 136(11) of November 17 on the prog- 
ress of repatriation and resettlement of refugees, a 
specific account of the situation of children and the 
measures taken or contemplated on their behalf. 
After a sub-committee had failed to reconcile the 
various points of view (E/AC7/55), the Social 
Committee and the Council at its 156th plenary 
meeting adopted by 15 votes, with 3 abstentions, a 
joint United Kingdom-United States draft resolu- 
tion (E/AC7/57) with certain amendments. 

The U.S.S.R., Byelorussian and Polish represent- 
atives opposed the resolution on the ground that a 
further study of the question was unnecessary and 
would further delay the repauiaiion of the chil- 
dren, and that the question should be dealt t^'ith 


’’^ee General Assembly, pp. 12&-29. 
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independeDtl 7 of the general problem of refugees. 
The firsr parr of the resolution (122 (VI) A) re- 
ferred to the child welfare program proposed by 
the Social Commission (see above). The second 
part of the Council’s resolution reads as follows: 
'Tj&e Economic and Social Council, furthermore, 
''Recognizing the urgent need for a speedy solution of 
the problem of children left in foreign countries as a 
result of the war, and 

"Taking note of the request of the General Assembly 
at its second session by resolution 136(11) of 17 Novem- 
ber 1947 that 'the Secretary-General submit, in collab- 
oration with the Director-General of the International 
Refugee Organization, or the Executive Secretary of its 
Preparatory Commission, a report on the progress and 
prospect of repatriation, resettlement and Immigration of 
the refugees and displaced persons, for consideration by 
the Economic and Social Council at its seventh session’, 
"Requeue that there be included in this report a 
specibc account of the situation of children removed from 
their country of origin during the course of the war, and 
on measures taken or contemplated on their behalf as 
provided by Annex I, Part I, paragraph 4 of the General 
Assembly resolution 62(1),“* and recommendations on 
what can be done to accelerate a final solutiott.''“* 

d. Prevention op Crime and Treatment op 
Opienders 

(1) Toplct Suitable for Intertutional Inquiry 
The Economic and Social Council, ac Its fourth 
session (resolution 43(rV)), requested the Sec- 
retary-Genera! to submit, at a fumre session of the 
Soci^ Commission, a report on the prevention of 
crime and treatment of offenders mdicating pro- 
posals suitable for international action and how 
they could effectively be carried out A question- 
naire on the state of aime and the treatment of 
offenders daring the last ten years was drawn up 
and distributed to all Member States in May 1947, 
and a preliminary report, prepared on the basis 
of the replies received, was approved in principle 
by the Social Commission at its second session 
(E/578). 

The Social Cooimission also asked the Secretary- 
General, in making a study for a plan of aaion, 
to give priority to the development of a plan for 
the collection, analysis and distribution of infor- 
mation already available in Member nations re- 
garding crime causation, prevention of crime and 
treatment of offenders, and urged him to call upon 
experts to assist the Secretariat on an a/ hoc basis 
on specific aspects of the problem which could not 
be referred to any existing specialized agency. 

The Economic and Social Council at its <tTth 
session decided that no aaion was required from 
it on this resolution of the Social Commission, but 
engaged in a discussion on the question of ro- 
operation between the Social Commission and the 
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International Penal and Penitentiary Commission 
(see below). 

The plan outlined by the Seaetarlat was sub- 
sequently submitted for comment to the leading 
organizations working in this field. Collaboration 
was established with the interested specialized 
agencies. The World Health Organization ap- 
pointed an expert to prepare a report on the 
medical and psychiatric aspects of crime and the 
treatment of offenders. 

On the basis of the material coUeaed, the Secre- 
tariat drew up a list of topics which it suggested as 
suitable for incernatlonal inquiry. The revised plan 
of study was reviewed and adopted with certain 
modifications by the Social Commission during its 
third session. TTie list of topics enumerated in the 
resolution approved by the third session of the 
Social Commission is as follows (E/779) : 

(a) The ptoblero of juvenile delinquency in all its 
pluses, including the study of advanced legislation on 
the subject; 

(b) ^^edica]. psycbiaule and social examination of 
adult offenders before seoteoce is passed; 

(c) Probation; 

(d) Fines, also in coonectloo with short-term im- 
prisoome&n 

(e) Open pem'ceatiary institutions; 

(f) Habitual offenders; 

(g) A general inquiry into the functions of the med- 
ical, psychological and social sciences in dealing with the 
problems of delinquency and crime; 

(h) The uaioing of staff for penal iostltutioos; 

(i) Criminal statistics, with a view to a report on 
the suie of dime. 

Preliminary reports were uudertaken on item 
(c) and on item (i), based on replies from gov- 
ernments. A preliminary study was also under- 
taken relating to item (a). 

At the seventh session of the Council the U.S.SJR. 
representative, supported by the Byelorussian rep- 
resentative, criticized the items proposed for study 
as being domestic rather than international ques- 
tions. He proposed an amendment in the Social 
Committee and in the Council (E/AC7/W.33) 
to limit the range of study to (1) questions on 
which relevant decisions by international organ- 
izations already existed, su^ as "measures to be 
taken against propaganda and the inciters of a 
new war" and genocide (which had been dealt 
with in. General Assembly resolutions), and (2) 
questions on which relevant international conven- 
tions existed, such as slavery, narcotic drugs and 
the suppression of the traffic in women and chil- 

“*See Yearbook of the United Nations, 194E~47, p. 

816. 

“®Foc consideration of the question of refugees at the 
Council’s seventh session, see pp. 643-46. 
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dren and of obscene publications. The United 
Kingdom and French representatives felt that 
these matters were already being dealt with and 
that an international exchange of views on the pre- 
vention of crime and the treatment of offenders 
would be valuable. The U.S.S.R. proposal, after 
being rejected in separate paragraph by paragraph 
votes in the Social Committee, was rejected by the 
Council at its 198th plenary meeting on August 
13 by 14 votes to 3, with 1 abstention. 

(2) Questiou of the Creation of a Committee of 
Experts 

The Council in its resolution 122 (VI) F, adopted 
at its sixth session (172nd plenary meeting on 
March 10, 1948), requested the Social Commission 
to report to the Council’s seventh session on how 
international activities in the field of prevention 
of crime and the treatment of offenders could best 
be Carried out. 

The Commission recommended to the Council 
that in order to carry out the suggested program 
and having regard to international and national or- 
ganizations with interests and competence In this 
field, a group of experts should be convened not 
more than once a year to advise the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the Social Commission in formulating 
policies and a program. 

The recommendations of the Social Commission 
were considered at the seventh session, at the 47th, 
48ch and 50ih meetings of the Social Committee 
on July 27 and 29 and at the 198ch plenary meet- 
ing on August 13, 1948. 

The creation of a committee of experts was 
supported by the United Kingdom, United States, 
Venezuelan and Lebanese representatives. The 
U.S.S.R., Polish and Byelorussian representatives 
thought that it was not necessary to set up a spe- 
cial advisory group, since the Secretariat could, if 
necessary, consult experts. The Australian repre- 
sentative thought that a yearly meeting might be 
too ambitious. He also thought that it was diffi- 
cult to create the committee until the organizations 
concerned had been consulted concerning the work 
they were doing and whether the necessary ex- 
perts could in faa be assembled, a view shared by 
the French representative. 

The Canadian and Danish representatives sug- 
gested that the Committee should be convened in 
1949 , after which it could be decided if it should 
be maintained. A Danish amendment to this rf- 
fect was approved by the Social Committee at its 
48ch meeting by 9 votes to 3, wjth 5 abstentions. 

The Social Committee rejected by 12 votes to 
4, with I abstention, a U.S.SU. proposal to delete 
the operative part of the resolution. 


At its 198th plenary meeting on August 13 the 
Council, by. 15 votes to 3, adopted resolution 
155(V1I)C, as follows: 

"The Economic and Social Council 
"Endorses the opinion of the Social Commission that, 
m view of the importance of the study, on an internation- 
al basis, of the problem of the prevention of crim^ and 
treatment of offenders, the United Nations should as- 
some leadership in promoting this activity, having re- 
gard to international and national organizations ^hich 
have interests and competence in this field, and mahieg 
the fullest me of their knowledge and experience; 

"Requests the Secretary-General, subject to budgetary 
limitations, to convene in 1949 a group of international- 
ly tecognued experts not to exceed seven in number and 
selected by him in such a way that the constitution (>f die 
group maintains an international character, to act in an 
honorary capacity as an advisory body and to advise the 
Secretary-General and the Social Commission in des^tsins 
and formulating policies and programmes appropriate to: 

■‘(a) The study on an international basis of the 
problem of prevention of crime and the treatment of 
offenders, and 

"(b) International action in this field” 

( 3 ) Question of the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission (IPPC) 

At its sixth session, at the 30th and 40tb ipeet- 
ings of its Social Committee on February 18 and 
March 3, and at its 172nd plenary meeting on 
March 10, 1948, the Council discussed the 
tioa of co-operation between the Social CoirU^' 
sion and the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission. 

The Commission had decided at its first session 
that it could not give effect to the Council's re- 
quest that it consult with the International penal 
and Penitentiary Commission (IPPC) so long as 
that Commission had not severed its relations with 
the Franco Government and this action had been 
approved by the Economic and Social Council 
its fourth session in March 1947 (resolution 
43(IV)).*“ 

The Commission had subsequently been in- 
formed that Spain had withdrawn from the JPPC 
in order that the IPPC might collaborate with the 
United Nations. The Polish, U.S.S.R., Byelorus- 
sian, French and Venezuelan representatives ex- 
pressed the view that Spain was still a member of 
the IPPC, since its withdrawal was conditional on 
the IPPC entering into an agreement with the 
United Nations. It was pointed out that unless it 
amended its constitution the IPPC had no power 
to expel Spain. A Polish proposal that the question 
should be referred back to the Social Commission 
for consideration at its third session was rejected. 

Various representatives, including those of New 

*“See Yearbook of the Untied Ktnions, 1946-4^1 P- 

521. 
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Zealand, the United States and the United King- 
dom, felt that it was clear that Spain was no longer 
a member of the IPPC It was decided on the mo- 
tion of the Australian representative to ask the 
Seaerariat for a legal opinion on the question. 

After taking into account the legal opinion of 
the Secretariat that Spain was not now a member 
of the IPPC (E/AC7/66). the Council ar its 
sixth session at the 172nd plenary meeting on 
March 10, 1948, adopted by 11 votes to 5, with 1 
abstention, an amended form of a resolution which 
had been proposed by New Zealand (E/AC7/- 
70). In its resolution {122(VI)F) the Council; 

"Requeits the Social Conunission to undemke coa* 
saltations tvith the IPPC provided and so Ion;; as the 
Franco Government is not readmitted to membership 
of the Commission; 

"Draws the attention of the Social Commission to the 
Sccretar>'-General's recommendation that to acquire ef- 
fective control of admissions and of the right tu expel 
members the IPPC should give consideratiot) to the 
question of revising iu constitutional regulations, and 
that the above-memioned consultations should include 
consideration of such revision; 

"Requtsis the Social Commission to repoR to the Coun- 
cil at iu seventh session on the result of these consulra- 
tioru, . . 

At Its third session the Social Commission noted 
that the question of amending the constirutionaJ 
rules of the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission to control the admission and expul- 
sion of members had been placed on the agenda of 
its next meeting. Subsequently, the Dircaor of 
the Division of Social Affairs of the Seaetariat ia- 
formed the Council's Social Committee that the 
Secretary-General of the IPPC had circulariied its 
members concerning the proposed modifications of 
its coQ^tirucion, informing them that if a majority 
signified rheir assenr, the amendments would come 
into force; 23 out of 26 members had signified 
their assent. 

In the Council's discussions at the seventh ses- 
sion a Danish proposal, supported by the Canadian 
and Venezuelan representatives, that discussion of 
the question of the formation of a Committee of 
Experts should be adjourned until after rhe forth- 
coming meeting of the IPPC was rejected by the 
Social Committee by 10 votes to 3. The United 
Kingdom representative proposed an amendment 
to mention the IPPC specifically in the Council’s 
resolution in view of the IPPC’s work for the re- 
habilitation of prisoners. The French xepresenra- 
tive, supported by other representatives, thought 
that this organization should not be singled out 
for special mention, since there were other im- 
portant inter-governmental organizations whldi 
studied these questions and in view of the IPPCs 


questionable policy with regard to Franco Spain. 
Hie United Kingdom amendment was rejected by 
9 votes to 3, with 5 abstentions, in the Council’s 
Social Committee and the Council ac its 198th 
pleoiry meeting adopted resolution I55(V1I)C 
(see text of resolution above). 

e, PR£V£^^TJON OP PBOSTJTUTJON AND TJJE 

Suppression of Traffic in Women and 
Children 

( l ) ItflfTtialioujl Com esstiom oa Traffic iu IV o/ue/s 
and Children and on Obscene PublieaSions 
(a) TRANSfES OF LEAGUE OF NATION'S FUNCTIONS 

The Economic and Social Council, in its resolu- 
tion 2/10 of June 21, 1946, directed the Social 
Commission to "consider the best way of carrying 
on the functions undertaken by the League with 
reference to traffic in women and children and all 
measures designed to prevent such traffic". Acting 
upon the Social Commission's report of February 
11, 1947, the Council requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, on March 29, 1947 (resolution 43(IV) ), to 
take the necessary steps to transfer to the United 
Nations the functions formerly exercised by the 
League of Nations under the Conventions of Sep- 
tember 30, 1921, and October 11, 1933, relating 
to the suppression of the traffic in women and chil- 
dren, and tlie Convention of September 12, 1923, 
relating to the suppression of the circulation of 
and traffic in obscene publications. The Council 
recommended that the Seaetary-General adopt the 
procedure followed in regard to a similar transfer 
of functions under the conventions on narcotic 
dnigs.”- 

The Secretary-General submitted to the fifth 
session of the Council a memorandum (E/444) 
to wbicJj were appended two draft resolutions and 
two draft protocols intended to implement the 
transfer. Tlie document had been communicated 
by the Secretary-General to the members of the 
S^ial Commission on June 16, 1947, with the re- 
quest that they comment on it, and a number of 
replies were before the Council at its fifth session. 

The Secretary-General's report was discussed by 
the Council at us 99th and 117th plenary meetings 
On July 29 and August 14 and by the Council’s 
Social Committee at its I9th and 22nd meetings oa 
August 6 and 12, 1947. A drafting committee of 
the Social Committee considered in detail the Sec- 
retary-General’s proposal and comments on these 
proposals made by the United Kingdom (E/509) 
and the United States (E/482), and submitted a 
draft protocol and resolution (E/540), which was 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, p. 

521. 
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approved by the Council’s Social Committee at its 
22nd meeting on August 12 and by the Council 
at its 117th plenary meeting on August 14. The 
French representative stated that his delegation 
approved the draft protocol subject to the same 
conditions as the Convention of 1933. The Byelo* 
russian and the U.SSR. representatives abstained 
from voting since their Governments were not par- 
ties to the Conventions, but reserved the right to 
submit amendments at later stages, since not all 
governments had communicated their observations. 

In its resolution (ai{V)) the Council recom- 
mended that the General Assembly approve the 
assumption by the United Nations of the functions 
and powers previously exercised by the League of 
Nations under the Convention of September 30, 
1921, for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women 
and ^ildren, the Convention of October 11, 1933, 
for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women of 
Full Age and the Convention of September 12, 
1923, for the Suppression of the Circulatjon of and 
Traffic in Obscene Publications. 

The transfer to the United Nations of the func- 
tions exercised by the League of Nations under the 
Conventions of 1921 and 1933 relating to the 
Suppression of the Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dien, and the Convention of 1923 concerning the 
Suppression of the Circulation of and Traffic in 
Obscene Publications, was completed by the'Gen- 
eral Assembly in resolution 126(11),“* adopted 
on October 20, 1947. 

<b) TRAliSrrROF PUNCTIONS fORMERLY EXRROSED 
BY THE ERENCH COYERNMENT 

At the Council’s fifth session the French repre- 
sentative proposed that transfer to the United Na- 
tions should be made of the functions conferred 
on the Government of the French Republic under 
the International Agreement of May 18, 1904, for 
the Suppression of the White Slave “Traffic^ the 
International Convention of May 4, 1910, for the 
Suppression of the White Slave Traffic and the In- 
ternational Agreement of May 4, 1910, for the 
Suppression of Obscene Publications. A draft 
resolution to give effect to this proposal (E/- 
AC7/36) was considered by the drafting com- 
mittee of the Council’s Social Committee. 

A resolution proposed by the drafting commit- 
tee (E/540) was approved by the Council’s Social 
Committee at its 22nd meeting on August 12 and 
by the Council at its 117th plenary meeting on 
August 14, 1947. 

In this resolution (82(V)), the Council te- 
c^uested the Seaetary-Genetal to ptesent to the So- 
cial Commission at its first session in 1948 a re- 


port on die questions concerning the transfer to 
the United Nations of the functions formerly ex- 
ercised by the French Government under the rele- 
vant international agreements and conventions. It 
requested the Social Commission to make recom- 
mendations to the Economic and Social Council at 
a subsequent session as to whether such transfer 
was desirable and, if so, on the steps necessary to 
implement it. 

At its seventh session, the Council discussed, at 
the 49ih meeting of its Social Committee on July 
28 and its 198th plenary meeting on August 13, 
1948, the best method of effecting the transfer of 
the fuoaions formerly exercised by the French 
Government. After considering the relative merits 
of effeaing the transfer by protocol or by the 
"Hague method" and after rejecting by 13 votes 
to 2, with 2 abstentions, a U.S.S.R. proposal that 
the transfer should be effected in accordance with 
the procedure provided for by General Assembly 
resolution 126(11), which had provided for the 
transfer of League of Nations functions in this 
field, the Council by 15 votes to 2, with 1 absten- 
tion, adopted resolution 155 (VII) D, in which it 

"Dirfets the Secreury-General, lo coosultatloa with the 
French Goveinmeat, to prepare a protocol for the pur- 
pose of effecting the ttansfet of ihe said functions to the 
United Nations and with the agreement of the French 
Government, to submit the protocol to the General As- 
sembly for its approval at its nest regular session; 

"Recommend; that, at its next tegular session, tbe 
General Assembly approve the assumpuon by the United 
Nations of tbe functions exercised by tbe French Govern- 
meat under the aforesaid instruments, and recommends 
that, at its next regular session, the Genetal Assembly 
consider the protocol drawn up by the Secretary-General 
for this purpose." 

(c) UNIJICATION or INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 
ANO CONVENTIONS AND STUDY OF THE 1937 
DRAFT CONVENTION 

A Norwegian draft resolution (E/AC7/37) 
concerning the unification of the international 
agreements and conventions for the suppression 
of traffic in women and children was considered 
by the Council at its fifth session. 

A resolution submitted by the drafting com- 
mittee of the Council’s Social Committee was ap- 
proved by the Social Committee at its 22nd meet- 
ing on August 12, and by the Council at its 117th 
plenary meeting on August 14. 

The resolution adopted by the Council (83 (V) ) 
requested the Secretary-General to present to the 
Social Commission at an early session a report con- 
cerning the unification of the following interna- 
tional agreements and conventions: 

“See General Assembly, pp. 121—23. 
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1. lateraadoaal Agreemeot of May IS, 1904, for the 
Suppression of the White Slave Traffic; 

2. iQteroadooal Conveatioa of May 4, 1910, for the 
Suppression of the White Slave Traffic; 

3. Imeroadonal Coosendon of September 30, 1921, 
for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women and Chil* 
dren; and 

4. International Convendon of Oaober 11, 1933, for 
the Suppression of the Traffic in Women of Full Age. 

Resolution 43 (IV), adopted by tlie Council at 
its fourth session,”* had instructed the Secretary- 
General to resume the study of the 1957 draJft 
Convention regarding the Exploitation of the Pros- 
titution of Others, to make any necessary amend- 
ments in order to bring it up to date and to take 
account of changes in the general situation. The 
modifications proposed by the Seaetariat were 
communicated to Member States and to a number 
of international organizations for their observa- 
tions. 

The Council considered the question at the 48th 
and 49th meetings of its Social Committee on July 
27 and 28, 1948. Two views were expressed — 
first, that it was desirable to remodel the Conven- 
tion and unify it with other incernational instni- 
meats dealing with the suppression of the white 
slase traffic and of obscene publications; second, 
that this might cause undue delay, that the matter 
was urgent, and that it would be better to restrict 
changes to the necessary adaptation of the Con- 
vention to make it refer ro the United Nations and 
continue efforts to introduce desirable Improve- 
ments. Those supporting the view that the Con- 
vention should be remodelled felt that Members 
would be discouraged from signing the Conventioo 
as it stood if they knew that amendments to it 
were under consideradoa 

The Social Committee by 12 votes, with 4 absten- 
tions, adopted a Canadian compromise amendment 
(E/AC7/W,34), a Frendi amendment (E/AC.- 
7/W.31), designed to minimize the delay, having 
been withdrawn in its favor. The Committee by 
16 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, also adopted a 
United States verbal amendment to provide for 
consultation with non-governmental organizations. 
The revised draft resolution (155(YI1)EX) was 
unanimously approved by the Council at its 198ih 
meeting on August 13, and reads as follows: 

"The Economic and Social Conned, 

"Considering that in resolution 43 (IV) of 29 &Iatch 
1947 the Council instniaed the Secreury-General, inter 
alia, to resume the study of the 1937 draft Conveatioa 
regarding the exploitation of the prostinition of others, 
to make any necessary amendments in order to bring it 
up to date and to introduce any desirable improvcaient in 
view of the changes in the general situation since 1937, 

"Considering that in resolution 83 (V) of 14 Angosc 
1947 the Council requested the Social Commission tt> 


consider the possibility of the unification of the 1937 
draft Convention and the existing iosmiments for the 
suppression of the traffic in women and children, namely: 

*T. Internacional Agreement of 18 Afay 1904 for 
the Suppression of the White Slave Traffic; 

"Z International Convention of 4 May 1910 for 
the Suppression of the White Slave Traffic, 

“3- International Convention of 30 September 1921 
for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dren; and 

"4. Intertsational Convention of 11 October 1933 
foe the Suppression of the Traffic m Women of Full 
Age; 

"Considering that developments in general conditions 
since 1937 nuke feasible the immediate formulation and 
conclusion of a new and comprehensive convenuon for 
(he suppression of the traffic in women and children and 
the prevention of prostitution, and that such a convention 
should unify the above-mentioned instruments and also 
embody the subsunce of the 1937 draft Convenuon as 
well as any desirable improvement therein, 

"Requests the Sccrccaiy-Generai to prepare a draft of 
such a convenuon, to ascertain the views of Govern- 
ments and international organizations specialized in this 
field regarding this draft, and to submit the draft Con- 
vention and any views expressed to the Social Commis- 
sion at its fourth session; 

"Requests the Social Commission to give first priority 
to the examination of such a draft Convention and to 
submit its views thereon to the Council not later than the 
ninth session of the Council; 

"Suggests to the Social Commission that, in the event 
of it finding that it cannot complete iu task in the tune 
at its disposal, it should submit for the comideration of 
the Council at its ninth session a revision of the text of 
the draft Cooveotion of 1937, including therein any 
necessary formal amendments and any additional amend- 
meou which the Commission may see fit to suggest, but 
excluding ameodmeots with regard to which there is not, 
in the opinion of the Cbmmissioa, Iskelf to be a general 
measure of agreement." 

(2) Annual Reports from Gotemmenls on Traffic iu 
ItTomen and Children and on Obscene Publicatsans 
On the basis of replies received from govern- 
ments to a questionnaire circulated by the Secre- 
tariat, the first summaries of armual reports to be 
issued by the United Nations on traffic in women 
and children**® and on obscene publications**® 
were published These reports refer to the year 
1946/47; subsequent reports were also being pre- 
pared covering the period 1947/48. 

( 5) Other Measures 

The following preliminary steps were taken to 
give effect to some of the recommendations con- 
cerning the suppression of traffic in women and 
children contained in resolution 43(IV), adopted 
by the Economic and Social Council at Its fourth 
session; 

*“Sec Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, p. 

521 . 

“Doc. EAWC1946-1947/Summafy. 

“Doc E/TOP,1946-1947/Summary. 
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(i) A report was prepared by the Secretariat 
concerning the establishment of a bureau in the 
Far East, and steps weie taken to seek the views 
of the interested governments and organizations in 
order that a plan might be outlined for considera- 
tion by the Social Commission at its fourth session. 

(ii) A revision of the League of Nations ques- 
tionnaire on traffic in women and children, which 
forms the basis of the annual reports from gov- 
ernments on the traffic, was undertaken in the 
light of postwar developments. 

(iii) The principal recommendations embodied 
in a comprehensive study undertaken by the 
League of Nations on the prevention of prostitu- 
tion, completed in 1939, relating to the more di- 
rect measure of prevention of prostitution, were 
summarized and will be submitted to Member 
States for their comments with a view to utiliza- 
tion in the preparation of the comprehensive draft 
convention provided for by the Council in its reso- 
lution 155 (VII)E I. (see above) and of the revised 
text of the questionnaire. 

The Social Commission at its third session, on 
the proposal of the South African representative, 
had adopted a recommendation to governments to 
include in their public and voluntary social wel- 
fare services provisions for combatting prostitu- 
tion, both from the angle of prevention and re- 
habilitation, and for taking other approved meas- 
ures (E/779). In this connection the Coundl at 
its seventh session, at the 4Sth meeting of the So- 
cial Committee on July 27, heard a representative 
of WHO state what that Organization was doing 
on this matter. At its 198th plenary meeting the 
Council unanimously adopted resolution 
115(VII)E.n, as Mows: 

"The Economic and Social Council 

"Recommends that, ia aoticipacioa of, and as a pre- 
paration for the conclusion of such conventioa as that 
referred to under I above, Member Governments be 
asked, where they have not already done so, to inclnde or 
CO encourage the inclusion in their public and voluntary 
social welfare services of provisions fox combaung the 
evJ of prostimtion both from the angle of prevention 
and rehabilitation, including free and confidential treat- 
ment for venereal disease lo so far as medical care is not 
provided for otherwise; and, in so far as dnldren and 
young persons are concerned, to consider the introduction 
of legislation, wbete such legulation does not already 
exist, which will empower the State to take re-educative 
and rehabilitative measures in regard to children and 
young persons who are in need of cate and who threaten 
to become, or have already become, prostitutes.'* 

f. Standards of Living 
Tlie Social Commission ac its second, session 
took cognizance of the preliminary note of the 


Secretary-General (E/CN.5/32) on the study of 
standards of living particularly in under-developed 
countries and areas, noted that a statement on cer- 
tain aspects of the question would be submitted to 
its third session and stressed the importance of 
speeding up the preparation of this material. The 
Commission also suggested that the Secretariat 
pay special attention to studies carried out by the 
method of field survey, and particularly to material 
dealing with standards of living of the family unit 
compared with the standards of living of single 
persons (E/578, p. 25). 

The question was discussed ac the sixth session 
of the Economic and Social Council (126th and 
I27th plenary meetings on February 4, and 26th 
and 29th meetings of the Social Committee on 
February 11 and 17). In both the Commissions 
and the Council’s discussions of the question, the 
U.S.SR. representative suggested that a special 
study should be made of standards in colonies and 
dependent territories. Other representatives stated 
that Non-Self-Governing Territories, if they were 
uodcr-developed, would be covered in any case 
and no special mention of them was called for. 
After some discussion the Council decided by 11 
votes to 3. with 4 abstentions, that it was not neces- 
sary for the Council to adopt a special resolution 
on the subject. 

The Social Commission at its third session con- 
sidered the report of its Advisory Committee on 
Planning and Co-ordination. This report (E/- 
CN.5/46) emphasized the indivisibility of the 
social and economic aspects of the problem of 
standards of living and found that, in view of the 
lesponsibUities of various United Nations bodies 
such as the Social, Economic and Employment, 
Population and Statistical Commissions and the 
Trusteeship Council in interdependent aspects of 
this problem, co-ordination in this respect ap- 
peared to be a matter for the Economic and Social 
CounciL 

The Commission recognized the dose connection 
between a social policy aiming at the promotion 
of improved standards of living and economic 
planning for increased production. It requested 
the Secretary-General to report to the next session 
of the Social Commission regarding a comprehen- 
sive program of work in respect of equitable 
standards of living, both generally and with respect 
to under-developed areas and territories. It also 
pointed out the interests of specialized agencies 
and other United Nations organs in this field, and 
requested the Secretary-General to prepare a re- 

“’See tesoluuoQ 155(VH)EI., p. 617. 
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port on establishment of methods of co-ordination 
in respect of work upon standards of living, di- 
rected as much as possible to practical considera-^ 
tions upon which Member Governments may prof- 
itably institute action (E/779). The question of 
standards of living was included in the work pro- 
gram of the Social Commission, as presented to 
the seventh session of the Council and approved 
in resolution 155(VII)B (see above). 

g. Social Problems in Under-Developed 
Areas 

The Social Commission at its second session dis- 
cussed the special needs of under-developed areas 
in the field of social welfare. It recommended 
(E/578, p. 20) that the Economic and Social 
Council request the Secretariat in conjunaion with 
the specialized agencies, and, where Trust Terri- 
tories were concerned, with the concurrence of the 
Trusteeship Council, to initiate studies and repons 
on social and related problems In under-developed 
and economically under-privileged areas with a 
view to enabling both Councils to make recom- 
mendations on the question. 

The Economic and Social Council discussed the 
question at its sixth session, in the general debate 
on the Social Commission's report at the 126th and 
157th plenary meetings on February 6 and March 
1, and at the 26th and 27th meetings of the Social 
Committee on February 11 and 16. 

The U.S S.R- representative had proposed io the 
Commission and again in the Council that a special 
smdy should be made of the conditions in colonies 
and Trust Territories. He submitted a draft reso- 
lution to that effect (E/AC.7/53). Ocher repre- 
sentatives, including those of the United Kingdom, 
France, the Netherlands and the United States, 
stated that Non-Self-Governing Territories, if un- 
der-developed, would automatically be included, 
and should not be singled out for special mention. 
A resolution was submitted by New Zealand (E/- 
AC.7/52) to refer the matter back to the Social 
Commission requesting it to list the paniculai 
studies it wished to initiate. In order to avoid post- 
ponement of action on the question, a joint resolu- 
tion was submitted by Chile, Lebanon and Vene- 
zuela (E/AC7/59) requesting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral CO collect and disseminate information on 
social activities in connection with four questions 
which it stated were subjects of urgent priority. 
These were: social welfare administration, social 
services in relation to rural welfare, training of so- 
cial welfare personnel, and child welfare inr!ii<Iing 


the prevention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The joint draft resolution would also request the 
Secretary-General to ask Member Governments to 
advise him of any other social problems warranting 
special study. A redraft of the joint proposal (E/- 
AC7/SR.27), proposed by the United States to 
reconcile the text with the Commission's recom- 
mendations, was accepted by the movers of the 
joint resolution. It was approved by the Commit- 
tee by 15 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, with draft- 
ing ame ndments introduced by France and Den- 
mark and a Polish amendment ( adopted by 6 votes 
to 2, with 7 abstentions) to replace the words "to 
initiate studies and reports” by the phrase "in order 
to initiate action to promote social amelioration 
to initiate imm ediate studies and to collect and dis- 
semiuace information and reports”. The Commit- 
tee rejected theU.S-SR. amendment (E/AC7/53) 
by 14 votes to 2, with 1 abstention, and by the same 
vote rejeaed a Polish amendment to specify "Non- 
Self-Governing Territories" as well as Trust Terri- 
tories. 

At its 157th plenary meeting, the Council de- 
cided to delete a reference to "economically under- 
privileged areas” as being ambiguous, but rejected 
by 8 votes to 4, with 3 abstentions, a Chinese 
amendment to delete the reference to the preven- 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency, sub- 
mitted on the ground that not all under-developed 
areas had the same problems. A U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment to refer to Non-Self-Governing Territories 
was rejected by 13 votes to 3, with 2 abstentions. 

The resolution (122(VI)C) adopted by the 
Couocil by 16 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, reads 
as follows: 

'Ti&e Economic and Socud Council 

"Approving of the resolution on social problems in 
under-developed areas, contatned in the report of the 
second session of the Social Coounission, 

"Requests the Secretary-General, in conjuoCTioo with 
the specialized agencies within their competence, and 
where Trust Territories ate concerned, after consultation 
with and with the concurrence of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, in onler to initiate action for the promotion of social 
amelioration, to initiate immediate studies and to collect 
and disseminate information and reports with respect to 
social welfare administration, social services in relation 
K> rural welfare, training of social welfare personnel, 
child welfare including prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency in under-developed areas and ter- 
ritories, with a view to enabling both Councils to make 
such recommendations as may be within their respective 
jurisdictions to the General Assembly, to the ^lembers 
of the United Nations and to the specialized agencies 
concerned, and 

"Requests the Social Commission to advise the Secre- 
tary-General as to any other social problems which war- 
rant special study and attention.'' 
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7. United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund 

The General Assembly by resolution 57(1), 
adopted on December 11, 1946, established die 
United Nations International Children's Emergency 
Fund for the benefit of children and adolescents of 
countries which were the viaims of aggression or 
had been receiving help from UNRBA. and for 
child health purposes generally.^^® 

At its fourth session in March 1947, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council decided that reports sub- 
mitted by the United Nations International Chil- 
dren's Emergency Fund should include an annual 
report and interim reports to each session of the 
Council in 1947 and 1948 (resolution 44(1V)).''“ 

Accordingly, the Executive Board of the Fund 
submitted an interim report (E/459 and Add.1 
and Corr.l) to the fifth session of the Council The 
report reviewed the needs of children as reponed 
from first-hand observations by the European Mis- 
sion of the Children's Fund and by the senior con- 
sultant on nutrition of the European Regional 
Office of UNRRA in a statement on supplementary 
child-feeding programs The report dealt with the 
question of contributions from governments, from 
UNRRA and from private sources. Contributions 
had been made by the United States, France, Ca- 
nada and Australia, and statements on the amount 
of contributions were expected shortly from New 
21ealand and Norway. The initial plans of opera- 
tion of the Fund were reported, indicating eligi- 
bility for assistance and the priorities to meet the 
most urgent needs, as well as allocations for the 
first six-months period of operation of the Fund. 
The proposed initial distribution of the Fund was 
calculated to provide approximately 200 calories 
per day to 3,250,000 children in eleven countries: 
Austria, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hun- 
gary, China, France, Greece, Italy, Poland and 
Yugoslavia.’*" Formal agreements were to be made 
with countries receiving assistance from the Fund. 
A basic form of agreement (E/459, Annex IV) 
was submitted by tlie Executive Board to give effea 
to the principles for the operation of the Fund, 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council at Us 
fourth session. 

The basic form of agreement therefore contained 
prosisions to ensure that all aid contributed by 
the Fund would be with the consent of and through 
the national government concerned. The govero- 
menr, or those voluntary agencies within the coun- 
try mutually agreed upon between the Fund and 
the government, would aa as trustees of supplies of 
the Fund, but title to these supplies would remain 


with UNICEF until their ultimate consumption. 
It also contained certain major policy provisions 
to govern distribution operations: "aid will be 
rendered without discrimination because of race, 
cr^d, nationality status, or political belief; Inter- 
national Children's Emergency Fund representa- 
tives will freely observe the distribution and use 
of the supplies of the Fund; supplies will bear the 
distinctive marking 'U.N. Children's Fund'; and 
complete and accurate records and accounts of sup- 
plies of the Fund and of child-aid aaivlties in each 
country will be maintained" (E/459, p. 15). 

The interim report also contained a provisional 
table of allocations approved by the Fund’s Execu- 
tive Board on June 19 (E/459, p. 13).’*^ 

The Economic and Social Council discussed the 
Fund’s report at its 88th plenary meeting on July 
22, 1947. The Council adopted without vote reso- 
lution 79(V), recording its appreciation of the 
work done by the Fund, and expressing the hope 
that governments and voluntary agencies would be 
able to contribute to the Fund as much as possible. 
It also drew the attention of the Fund to the views 
expressed by members of the Council. 

Among the views expressed were the following 
The French and Czechoslovak representatives 
expressed the hope that the work of revising the al- 
locations would be undertaken shortly. The Byelo- 
russian representative thought that the relations 
between governments and the Fund's Executive 
Board, in the draft agreement, should be carefully 
studied; the functions of missions sent by the Fund 
into different countries seemed too wide and en- 
croached on the powers of governmental author- 
ities; and instailation of Fund offices would cause 
excessive expenditure on personnel The Norwe- 
gian and Indian representatives emphasized the 
necessity of reducing administrative expenditures 
to a minim um. 

At its sixth session, the Council had before it 
two reports of the Executive Board of the Fund 
coveting the period from the end of the fifth ses- 

“•See Yearbook of the United Naliom, I946~i7, pp. 
163-04. 

pp. 519-20. 

J*Later, at a meeting of the Fund's Progrjumne Gsm- 
mitiee. from August IS to 23, 1947, the French repre- 
sentative stated that his Government had offered a 
teductiori in the help offered to Fraoce, in the light of 
the ttagic citcumstances affecting childiciv in cciuin 
®thet countries. He asked permusion to re-submit the 
plan for France later (E/iCEF/23). France was included 
later in the plan of operations. 

At the same meeting, the Committee recommended 
alloanents for Bulgaria and Roumania (E/ICEF/23), 
which were approved, with an increased allocation for 
Roumania, by the Executive Board at its tenth to fif- 
teenth meetings, held from October 2-7, 1917 (E/390). 

'"See Yearbook of the United t^ationt, J946~47, p. 521. 
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sioQ of the Council to December 2, 1947 (E/390 
and Corr.l and Add.1), and the progress report bf 
the Executive Direaor of the Fund coveting the 
period from December 2, 1947, to February 12, 
1948 (E/658). These reports showed that on De- 
cember 2, 1947, the resources of the Fund, together 
with contributions or pledges from eight govern- 
ments, amounted to $38,892,000, and on February 
12, 1948, to $40,000,000, including $25,500,000 
contributed or pledged by seventeen governments. 
They included accounts of the needs of the Fund, 
the ways in which its resources were being em- 
ployed, the plans of operation submitted by various 
countries aiming at the provision of supplementary 
feeding for expectant and nursing mothers and un- 
dernourished children, the carrying out of a pro- 
gram of allocations for food and for medical aid 
to China and countries of the Far East, and meas- 
ures of collaboration with other organs of the 
United Nations. The policy of the Fund was char- 
acterized as to "utilize and strengthen the perma- 
nent child health and child welfare programs of the 
countries receiving assistance". 

The Council, in the light of these reports, at its 
152nd plenary meeting on February 25, 1948, 
unanimously adopted resolution 12<j(VI) noting 
that a program of providing supplementary meals 
to about 3,713,000 children and expectant and 
nursing mothers was now in effective operations in 
twelve European countries, and chat programs for 
China and other countries in the Fax East were 
being developed; commending the United Nations 
International Children's Emergency Fund for its 
concrete accomplishments on behalf of children; 
and drawing the attention of govermnencs to the 
following facts: 

1. That, with its present resources, the Fund 
was not able to satisfy mote than a small portion 
of the urgent needs which it was created to meet; 

2. That the Fund did not have sufficient re- 
sources to maintain its present limited program 
for a full twelve-months period; 

3. That seventeen governments had pledged 
contributions; that the maintenance or enlarge- 
ment of the activities of the Fund would depend 
upon further contributions and an extension of 
the number of contributing governments. 

The resolution then renewed the invitation to 
all governments to examine the possibility of con- 
tributing to the Fund's resources in the near future. 

The Executive Board of the Fund held one ses- * 
sion in March 1948 (E/ICEF/56), and another in 
April 1948 (E/ICEF/59). The report of the first 
, of these sessions was submitted to the third session 
of the Social Commission (April 3-23, 1948), 


whidi, in its report to the Council (E/779 and 
Add.1), commented on those parts of the Execu- 
tive Board’s report dealing with the programs of 
the Fund in the medical field and with co-operation 
between the Fund and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 

After a third session, held at Geneva in July, the 
Executive Board of the Fund submitted a compre- 
hensive report to the seventh session of the Council 
(E/901). 

The Council considered the report at its 207th 
plenary meeting on August 20, 1948, and heard a 
statement by the Chairman of the Executive Board 
of the Fund- Total contributions received or antic- 
ipated as of July 30, 1948, amounted to $85,200,- 
000, of which $63,000,000 had come from 21 gov- 
ernments, $18,000,000 from the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, and $4,- 
000,000 from the United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren and other private donations. Of this, $64,- 
200,000 had been allocated for expenditure in 
1948, and in the anticipation of further contribu- 
tions, $32,000,000 has been allocated for 1949 
programs. In the expectarion of further cootiibu- 
dons, the Board established in the report a target 
rate of expenditure for 1949 based on a budget of 
$78,000,000. This was calculated to include $42,- 
000,000 for programs in Europe, $12,000,000 for 
China, $4,100,000 for South Asia, and $1,100,000 
for programs In India, Pakistan and Ceylon. This 
estimate included assistance for Germany to the 
amount of $1,000,000 for a four-months cod-liver 
oil and clothing program. For the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign in Europe, North Africa and the Far 
East, and for training programs, a total expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 was envisaged. The remaining 
$13,800,000 was calculated to include $8,500,000 
for shipping costs and administration, leaving an 
unallocated reserve of $5,300,000. 

The Board pointed out th'at in making its alloca- 
tions it had considered detailed information on 
children's needs in each of the UNICEF receiving 
countries as well as over-aJI data relating to popu- 
lation, birth rates, infant mortality rates, fats and 
oil production and on livestock, estimated caloric 
intake, supplies of major foodstuffs per person, and 
postwar imports, relief assistance and loans and 
credits of various European countries. The Board 
has also had reports from two survey missions sent 
out to the Far East (ocher than China) and to 
Germany. 

The Board seated that it assumed it to be weU 
known that the relief needs of children were still 
large, and far beyond the resources of the Fund. 
The report stated that increased resources could be 
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used ro meet immediate needs, not only quiddy 
but also without waste and in a practical and effec- 
tive way, and that the Board would be anxious to 
extend during 1949 the programs on which the 
$78,000,000 budget of operations was based, and 
that most of these programs had been reduced in 
order to be attainable within resources of $78,- 
000,000. 

The report also stated that a further matching 
contribution of $25,000,000 from the United States 
had been authorized but not appropriated. If it 
became available, and other governments contrib- 
uted the necessary $9,000,000 to enable it to be 
drawn, the resulting $34,000,000 contiihutions 
would raise the Funds total 1949 resources to 
$ 112 , 000 , 000 . 

The report surveyed the UNICEF program by 
the following geographical areas. Europe; China; 
South-East Asia, India, Pakistan and Ceylon; Asia 
and the Fat East (other than China), Latin Amer- 
ica; North Africa. 

In the section on Europe, the report stated that 
there appeared to be sufficient powdered milk to 
assure continuation of the UNICEF milk supply 
program at current levels through June 1949, at 
which time supplies should be available, but that 
the cuftent milk shortage did not permit plans to 
inciease the number of children receiving dried 
milk through the first half of 1949. Followmg a 
recommendation from the Conference on Increas- 
ing Indigenous Milk Supplies for the Benefit of 
Children held in Paris from May 31 to June 2, 
1948 (E/ICEF/66), which was attended by tech- 
nical expeits from twelve countries and teptesenta- 
fives of FAO, the Board had allocated $2,000,000 
for the purchase of machineiy for the produaion 
of powdered milk and of dairy plant equipment as 
a means of increasing the safe supply of milk. On 
the basis of the repoit of the survey team, a plan 
of operations was being worked out for Germany. 
The Board had also allocated $2,000,000 for sum- 
mer camps or measures to provide special help to 
the most seriously undernourished children. In the 
section on South East Asia, the report stated that 
on the recommendation of the Survey Team to the 
Far East (E/ICEF/72), $300,000 had been aUo- 
caced for regional malaria control demonstrations 
in Asia and the Fat East other than China. 

On the initiative of the American international 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood, arrange- 
ments had been made for three Uruguayan special- 
ists to study anci-mberculosis vaccination in Den- 
mark. On the initiative of the Montevideo 
Institute It had been arranged that Dr. Passmore, a 
nutritionist from Edinburgh Universi^, would 


spend some months in Latin America studying and 
giving advice on nutritional problems in that region. 

The report contained a special section on medi- 
cal projects. The Anti-Tuberculosis Program car- 
ried on as a Joint Enterprise with the Danish Red 
Cross and its Scandinavian Associates was, with 
the inclusion of China, Algeria, Morocco and Tu- 
nisia, to be carried on in fifteen countries. It had 
also been decided to assist countries which had pro- 
grams for combatting syphilis in children, adoles- 
cents and expectant mothers The French and Swiss 
Governments had organized special training courses 
foe senior pediatricians, social workers and nurses. 

Followmg a recommendation from the World 
Health Organization a joint UNICEF/WHO Com- 
mittee on Health Policy had been created, com- 
posed of four representatives for each organizatioa 
This Committee was charged with regulating all 
health programs of the Fund. 

The Chairman of the Executive Board pointed 
out IQ his statement to the Council that the Fund 
had reached only six per cent of the eligible chil- 
dren in Europe and an infinitely smaller proportion 
m China. 

He reported to the Council that an urgent re- 
quest had been received from the United Nations 
Mediator in Palestine for assistance to refugees 
from the combat areas on both sides. The Execu- 
tive Board had met immediately, and had decided 
to allocate a sum not exceeding $411,000 over a 
period of two months. 

At the Council's 207th plenary meeting, satisfac- 
tion with the work of the Fund was expressed by 
the representatives of Australia, the United States, 
New Zealand, Lebanon, Poland and France. Rep- 
resentatives also stressed the magnitude of the work 
to be done, and welcomed the arrangements _ for 
collaboration made by the Fund with the World 
Health Organization. The Lebanese representative 
expressed the hope that it would be possible in 
time for the Fund to extend its aCTivities to a large 
number of under-developed countries. The Polish 
representative stressed the continuing difficulties 
of milk supplies in devastated countries. 

The Council, by I4 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions, 
adopted resolution l6l(VII), which had been pro- 
posed by Australia and amended by New Zealand. 
The resolution reads as follows; 

"Ths Economte and Social Council, 

"Having in mind that the report of the Executive 
Bostd of the International Chvldren's Emergency Fund 
shows that there exist practical and effective means of 
bringing relief to the continuing needs of children, if 
additional contributions are received, and that even these 
resources would meet the needs of only a small fraction 
of those eligible for assistance from the Fund, 
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"Expreues its satisfactioD that raenty-one States thus 
far have contributed to the Fund, some of them having 
already made second contributions; 

"Approtei the report of the Executive Board and trans- 
mits it to the General Assembly, drawing panicular at- 
.tention to the Board’s requese concerning the urgent 
necessity for contributions from Goiernmenis of twenty 
million dollars for the work of the Fund in 1949; 

"Notes with approval the arrangements for co- 
operation which have been achieved betueen the World 
Health Organization and the International Qiildren*s 
Emergency Fund.” 

8. United Nations Appeal for Children 

The Economic and Social Council at its fourth 
session, on March 29, 1947, adopted resolution 
45(IV), which, inter alia, approved in prindple 
the proposal for 

"a special world-wide appeal for non governmental volun- 
tary contributions to meet emergency relief needs of 
children, adolescents, expectant and nursing mothers, 
without discruaiaation because of race, creed, nationality 
sums, or political belief, by way of a ’One Day's Pay’ col- 
lection or some alternative form of collection better 
adapted to each particular country.”^ 

The CouQcil requested the Sectetory-Geoeral to 
coQtinue his exploration of the most suitable pro- 
cedures for de%'eloping the plan and also to inake 
the necessary arrangements. Ic authorized him 
to fix a date for the appeal and requested him to 
report to the next session of the Council 
Accordingly, the Secretary-General submitted a 
report to the fifth session of the Council (E/464) 
on the progress made in the organization of the 
appeal and the program laid down. The report 
showed chat consultations with international non- 
governmental bodies, with representatives of Mem- 
bers and with voluntary agencies were continued 
and an organizational pattern for the world-wide 
appeal was developed. The projected pattern in- 
cluded an international voluntary committee, with 
"representatives from a broad group of interna- 
tional non-governmental organizations, important 
religious groups, and a number of eminent indi- 
viduak to serve as members”, and national volun- 
tary committees in each participating country. The 
rudiments of a headquarters organization had been 
brought into being. Consultations had been held 
with all the non-governmental organizations in 
category A and a number of other international 
non-governmental organizations had been kept in- 
formed of progress. A number of resolutions had 
been passed by international congresses of such 
organizations endorsing the objectives of the ap- 
peaL 'These included the World Federation of Tta^ 
Unions, the International Co-operative Alliance, 


the International Organization of Journalists and 
the World Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. In addition, the Secretary-General reponed 
that there was growing evidence of interest and 
support among the general public. The Secretary- 
General also submitted to the fifth session of the 
Council a special memorandum (E/464/Add-l) 
on the division of work between the Appeal and 
the United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. 

The Secretary-General proposed that in view of 
(he months of preparation required, the collection 
should take place in 1948 rather than in 1947. 

a . Principles Adopted at the Fifth Session 

The Council discussed the question at its 89th, 
106th, 109th and 117th plenary meetings on July 
22 and August 5, 8 and 14 The matter was also 
discussed by a drafting committee of the Coimdl 
composed of representatives of Canada, Chile, 
China, Czechoslovakia and New Zealand. Repre- 
sentatives of France, India and the United States 
attended certain of the drafting committee's meet- 
ings, and its meeting on August I was also attended 
by the Acting Chairman of UNICEF and repre- 
sentatives of the following category A organiza- 
tions: American Federation of Labor, International 
Co-operative Alliance, International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions and World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

Various representatives, including those of the 
United Kingdom, United States, Canada, and India, 
expressed concern lest the international commit- 
tee should prove too expensive and unwieldy, and 
the question was discussed at some length by the 
drafting committee, to which it was referred by 
the Council The original report of the drafting 
committee (E/516) for an international advisory 
committee of eleven members appointed by the 
Secretary-General was revised to take account of a 
United States proposal (E/519) for a committee 
compost of representatives of National Commit- 
tees and the non-governmental organizations in 
category A, with an independent chairman ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General. The revised re- 
port of the drafting committee (E/516/Rev.l), 
which, with the exception of the provisions con- 
cerning the international committee, gave general 
approval to the program contained in the Secretary- 
General's report (E/464), was approved (res- 
olution 80(V)) unanimously by the Council at 
its 109th meeting on August 8. The U.S.S.R- and 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, p. 

491. 
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Indian representatives abstained from voting be- 
cause they felt that in view of the needs of dxeir 
own children they would be unable to participate in 
the Appeal. 

The resolution adopted by the Council (80(V) ) 
took note of the Secretary-General's report, approved 
the program for the prosecution of the Appeal, 
as amended, and decided to set up a special com- 
mittee of seven of its members to assist the Sec- 
retary-General between sessions of the Council m 
the practical application of the policies relating to 
the Appeal sec forth in the Council's resolutions. 
It welcomed the support of the Appeal already 
pledged by important non-governmental organiza- 
tions and urged the fullest participation by all peo- 
ples in this world-wide effort. 

The program approved by the Council included 
the following points: 

The Appeal should be a special world-wide cam- 
paign for non-governmental voluntary contribu- 
tions, and was an appeal to all sections of the 
population and not to wage-earners only. It was 
to be caUed "United Nations Appeal for Children” 
This term was to cover the whole enterprise, and 
wherever the Appeal was linked with appeals for 
other purposes, the Secretary-General was to take 
steps to ensure that its international character was 
given due prominence. World-wide panicipation 
In the Appeal was agteed to be of the utmost im- 
portance. Countries which considered that their 
own needs were too great to enable them to con- 
tribute CO others, should be encouraged to partici- 
pate, and could respond by raising funds which 
would in fact, to the extent agteed with the Secre- 
tary-General, be used for their own children. 

The actual fund-raising was to be undenaken 
through National Committees. The United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children would not lay down rules 
as to the composition of these Committees or the 
manner in which their members were to be selected. 
However, since it was an appeal for oon-govem- 
mental contributions, the National Committees 
should be composed of volunteers. It was assumed 
that they would include representatives of all the 
leading organizations in the country which could 
be helpful In prosecuting the Appeal. The ap- 
pointment of individuals associated with govern- 
ment was not, however, precluded, and h was, in 
fact, recognized that governments would have an 
important part to play in facilitating the imple- 
mentation of the Appeal in each country. The 
functions of the National Committees were to be: 

"(>) To decide the method and machinery for the 
Appeal in their counuies, wiihin the limits of the com- 


mon basic principles established by the international 
committee. 

"(ii) To adapt the 'One Day's Pay’ principle to con- 
ditions in their countries. 

"(iii) To enter into agreement with the Secretary- 
General, particularly as regards the disposal of the funds 
collected by the committee. 

"(iv) To put the Appeal into effect according to the 
agreements with the Secretary-General.” 

As regards the timing of the Appeal it was 
agreed that a fairly broad period might be set, 
within which each country could select the most 
suitable time for its campaign, but that the Seae- 
tary-Gencral should consider selecting a central 
date in the early part of 1948 to symbolize the 
world-wide nature of the Appeal. 

The Secretary-General would consult with each 
government on the question of whether the agree- 
ment referred to in the Council’s resolution 45- 
(IV) of March 29 should be concluded with that 
government or with the National Committee in 
the country or with both jointly. The agreements 
were to covet the purchase of supplies within the 
country for use elsewhere and the disposal of th^ 
proceeds of the Appeal On the latter point, it was 
emphasized that care should be taken to ensure that 
any appeals with which the United Nations Appeal 
for ChUdren might be linked in any country should 
be consistent with the general purposes and objec- 
tives of the Appeal and that in principle the major 
part, at any rate, of the amounts raised by the 
National Committees should go to the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emergency Fund or 
be distributed in agreement with the Fund. 

As regards the question of an international com- 
mittee, it was felt that the objectives of publicity 
and prestige could be met "if the Secretary-General 
were to invite distinguished individuals represent- 
ing various racial, religious, cultural and geographi- 
cal groups to give inspiration and support to the 
Appeal". For more direct participation m the work 
of the Appeal and to advise the Secretary-General, 
the Council decided to establish two committees. 
The first, an International Advisory Committee, 
was to consist of the Chairman, or one other mem- 
ber, of each of the non-governmental organizations 
in category A willing to take an active part in 
the campaign. The Secretary-General was to ap- 
point an independent chairman and might appoint 
up to three additional members so as to ensure its 
representative character. The expenses of those 
members of the Committee appointed by National 
Committees and non-governmental organizations 
were not to be borne by the United Nations. The 
funaions of the International Advisory Committee 
was M help in the co-ordination of the world-wide 
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campaign and to advise the Secretary-General on 
matters falling within his responsibility. 

The second body was to be a committee set up 
by the Council composed of seven of its members, 
to assist the Secretary-General between sessions of 
the Council in the practical application of the poli- 
cies laid down in the Council's resolution. At its 
117th meeting on August 14 the Council eleaed as 
members of this committee Canada, Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, France, New Zealand and the 
United States. 

While the United Nations Appeal for Children 
was considered mainly as an appeal for private con- 
tributions in aid of the United Nations Intcraa- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, it was to be 
conceived also as United Nations sponsorship of 
contributions in fav of all effective non-govern- 
mental efforts on benalf of child relief. If there 
were to be beneficiaries other than UNICEF, the 
agreements entered into by the Secretary-General 
with each country concerning the disposal of na- 
tional coUeaions should deal with the proportion 
of the proceeds of the collection going to the Fund. 
Fund-raising activities and the publicity for this 
purpose would be the responsibility of the Appeal, 
and the Fund would complement this by continu- 
ing to produce information and reports of work in 
the field. 

Under the Director of the United Nations Ap- 
peal for Children, the paid staff would be part of 
the office of the Seaetaty-General It would be 
kept as small as possible and maximum use would 
be made of other departments of the United Na- 
tions. A few highly qualified regional specialists 
would be appointed to assist National Committees 
and maintain liaison with them, and certain special 
representatives would be appointed to maintam 
liaison with various specialized groups and organi- 
zations. The help of individual specialists from 
outside the United Nations would be called on as 
r^uired to deal with particular problems. 

b . Consideration at the Sixth Session 

At its sixth session the Economic and Social 
Council had before it reports from the Special 
Committee of the Council on UNAC (E/629 
and Corr.l) and iiom the Secretary-General {£/- 
643). The Special Committee had held four meet- 
ings, on December 17 and 22, 1947, and on Jan- 
uary 14 and 23, 1948. In its report the Committee 
emphasized two questions with which it had dealt. 
The first was how far UNAC was justified in em- 
phasizing that it was for the benefit of all under- 
privileged children as against meeting the emer- 


gency relief needs of children. The Committee 
agreed that the efforts of UNAC should be con- 
centrated as far as possible towards assisting 
UNICEF in amassing the greatest resources possi- 
ble and that the emergency character of the Appeal 
should be stressed. The second question was how 
far the Secretary-General should permit appeals 
“under the aegis and title of the United Nations” 
in which none or only a token share of the pro- 
ceeds would go to UNICEF and if such appeals 
were permitted, wliat conditions and safeguards 
should be required. The Committee established 
the following principles as a guide to the Seaetary- 
GeoeraJ; 

‘*1. The coIJecuoa in the name of the UNAC should 
be made only in agreement bem-een the Secretary-General 
and the government or the national committee or both. 

“2. The Secretary-General should attempt to ensure 
that in prmdple a major part of the amounts raised by 
the national committees which use the United Nations 
tide should go to the IC£F or be distributed in agree- 
ment with the Fund. 

**3. To the extent that this is impossible, and taking 
into consideration the useful effect of such a drive or 
such a campaign on the promotion of the welfare of 
children, the ^retaxy-Geoeral should be satisfied that 
funds will be distributed without discrifflination In 
accordance with the purposes and objectives of the 
UNAC as suced in the various United Nations docu- 
ments with panicular emphasis on those stated In the 
General Assembly Resoluuon S7 1 (1), a, b, and c.”** 

A resolutioQ had beeo passed at the UNESCO 
Geueral Coofereoce at Mexico City in 1947, which 
requested members to avoid duplication between 
UNAC and the UNESCO appeal for reconstruction 
needs and recommended that wherever possible 
there should be joint national appeals, the proceeds 
of which would be divided proportionately be- 
tween UNICEF and UNESCO. The Committee, 
while recognizing that duplication should be 
avoided, also felt that any action should be avoided 
which might divert resources from the purpose of 
meeting the critical food and health situation of 
miUions of chiidreru 

In his progress report the Seaetary-General stated 
that he had received communications officially 
announcing the formation of National Committees 
from fifteen countries as follows: 

"(1) . . . Belgium, Bolivia, Cacada, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Dominicaa Republic, Fialand, Greece, Hon- 
duras, iceland, New Zealand, Norway, the PhiL’ppinej, 
Sao Matino and the United States. Oedy three such com- 
muakattoos had been received up to the end of 
December 1947. 

“(2) The Secretary-General has been advised by the 
United Nations regional representatives that national 


“■See Yearbook of the Untied Nations, 1946—47, p. 
I63; see also United Nations International Children's 
Emergency Fund, pp. 620-23. 
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comioutees have been foimally constituted in six addi- 
tional countnes, namely: Chile, Hungary, Italy, Liech- 
tenstein, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 

■'(3) Praaical steps have been taken, and progress is 
being made, toward the formation of national commiite« 
JO twenty-three other countries, as follows: Afghanistan, 
Australia, Austria, China, Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, France, Guatemala, India, Luxembourg. 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, 
Pataguay, Peru, Sweden, Swiueilaad, Utugnay and 
Venezuela.” 

Five agreements had been negotiated or were 
in the final stage of negotiation with the United 
Kingdom, the Philippines, the United States, Fin- 
land and Switzerland. The campaigns would be 
launched from February to June 1948 and the Sec- 
retary-General had selected February 29, 1948, to 
be United Nations Appeal for Children Day 
throughout the world. A regional meeting was be- 
ing held in Geneva on February 17 and 18 under 
the auspices of the International Advisory Com- 
mittee attended by representatives of National 
Committees and observers from governments of 
European countries, repiesentatives of category 
A organizations and observers from a large num- 
ber of other noo-governmeotal organizations sup- 
porting the Appeal 

The matter was discussed by the Council at its 
132nd and I33rd plenary meetings on February 
23 and 26. Supplementing the Secretary-General’s 
report, the Director of the Central Office of UNAC 
announced that 32 National Committees had been 
formed and that the regional conference at Geneva 
had adopted resolutions pledging full co-operation 
with the Appeal. 

The Council at its 133rd plenary meeting adopt- 
ed by 16 votes, with 2 abstentions, resolution 
(127(VI)), in which it noted the encouraging 
response already given to the United Nations Ap- 
peal for Children, urged that governments which 
had not already done so should make arrangements 
for participating in tlie Appeal and for observing 
February 29, 1948, as UNAC Day and requested 
the Secretary-General to continue to furnish assist- 
ance in the prosecution of die Appeal, bearing in 
mind the necessity of reducing the headquarters 
staff by progressive steps. 

'The Secretary-General's report (E/861) to the 
seventh session of the Council noted national cam- 
paigns in 32 countries, as well as a large number 
of Non-Sclf-Govcrning Territories, and Indicated 
that additional countries were contemplating cun- 
paigns. Tlic Appeal, it was observed, had had the 
strong support of non-governmental organizations 
and the enthusiastic co-operation of individual men 
and nomcn throughout the world. The role of gov- 


ernments had, in the main, been confined to paving 
the way for voluntary efforts and to the granting of 
facilities to the National Committees. The vol- 
untary nature of the Appeal had thus been ensured. 

The desirability of concentrating the Appeal 
within as short a period as possible had constantly 
been borne In mind, but practical considerations 
had made it necessary to extend the campaign pe- 
riod. In eight countries campaigns were launched 
between February 1, 1948, and UNAC Day, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1948. In 26 other countries, campaigns 
had Bmh launched between March 1, 1948, and 
July 21, 1948. In eighteen others, campaigns were 
being started in the near future. It was expected 
that all campaigns would be terminated by the end 
of November 1948. 

In conformity with the directions of the Council, 
it had constantly been urged that the major part of 
the proceeds should be allocated to, or distributed 
in agreement with, the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. All agtee- 
mems concluded by 'the Secretary-General with 
National Committees included a clause pledging 
distribution of proceeds without discrimination as 
to "race, creed, nationality status, or political be- 
lief”. 

A final summary of the financial results of the 
Appeal was not yet possible at the time of the 
seventh session of the Council, since a majority of 
campaigns were still under way and some had not 
yet been begun. But final results were available 
for seven countries and preliminary rerurns for 
seventeen others. Three indicated a collection in 
various national currencies amounting to the equiv- 
alent of 16.5 million U.S. dollars at the official rate 
of exchange. Considerably more than half of this 
amount was being directly allocated to UNICEF 
for foreign relief, to UNICEF for domestic relief, 
or to national agencies for foreign relief in agree- 
ment with UNICEF. Twenty-eight countries, in- 
cluding some of the largest, had still to report. 

The headquarters and regional staffs were being 
reduced to half-a-dozen officers and a few clerical 
staff members by the end of August. 

‘The Special Committee of the Council on UNAC 
submitted a report to the seventh session of the 
Council {E/825), summarizing the action taken 
with regard to the practical application of the 
Council’s policy. This summary was amplified by 
a statement by the Chairman of the Committee. 
Between the sixth and seventh sessions, the Com- 
mittee held three meetings. Among the matters on 
which it had advised the Secretary-General were 
the following: that collections in the name of 
UNAC should be made only in agreement with the 
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Secreraxy-General and/or the government and Na- 
tional Committee concerned; that the Secretary- 
General should attempt to ensure in principle that 
the major parts of the amounts raised should go to 
UNICEF and that, where this was impossible, the 
Seaetary-General should be satisfied that funds 
would be distributed without discrimination. 

The Committee, furthermore, at the request of 
the Secretary-General, indicated a certain number 
of criteria to which such private agencies as ex- 
pend proceeds of national campaigns not under 
any agreement with UNICEF should conform. It 
advised the Secretary-General to arrange for ob- 
taining from the National Committees detailed 
information on these agencies. 

The Council discussed the two reports at its 189th 
and 197th plenary meetings on August 3 and 12, 
with particular reference to the advisability of con- 
tinuing the Appeal during 1949. Two resolutions, 
both of which bore on this subject, were proposed: 
the first, submitted by New Zealand (E/904), en- 
visaged the winding up of the existing Appeal 
organization at the end of 1948, while leaving open 
the question of any future United Nations action 
until a full report on the results of. the existing 
Appeal were available; the second, submitted by 
Australia (E/933), envisaged an immediate de- 
cision by the Council that the Appeal should be 
repeated during 1949 and requested the Secretary- 
General to provide the necessary facilities. A New 
Zealand revised resolution (E/904/Rev.l and 
Corr.l), designed to meet as far as possible the 
Australian point of view, by providing that Na- 
tional Committees in agteecneot with the Secretary- 
General could conduct fund-raising campaigns on 
behalf of children imder the name of "United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children", providing for the con- 
tinuation of the Advisory Committee and request- 
ing the Secretary-General to maintain facilities 
after 1948 for maintaining liaison and negotiating 
agreements with National Committees and report- 
ing on the results of national campaigns, was with- 
drawn in view of the lack of support for it. 

In the course of the discussion general apprecia- 
tion was expressed of the work which had been 
accomplished and of the importance of the Appeal 
in the general framework of the United Nations’ 
activities and as a contribution to world solidarity. 
It was also generally recognized that the needs of 
the children were still great. Several representatives 
indicated that renewed campaigns were contem- 
plated in their respeaive countries. The desirabil- 
ity of linking UNAC more closely to UNICEF 
was also stressed by several representatives. 

The representatives of Australia, Netherlands, 


Peru and Poland thought that the central role played 
by the United Nations in organizing the world- 
wide Appeal should be continued. In this connec- 
tion reference was made to resolutions of ILO and 
WHO and also of non-governmental organizations 
that UNAC should be continued (E/862/Rev.l). 

The representative of Chile thought that a com- 
mon formula could be found to preserve the Ap- 
peal’s international significance, keep in sight the 
world as a whole and keep administrative expenses 
as low as possible bearing in mind the need for im- 
plementing the plan. The representative of Poland 
thought it would be sufiicient to give two directives 
to the Secretariat, one stressing the need for econ- 
omy and the other the need for administrative sim- 
pHciry. On the other hand, the representatives of 
New Zealand, Canada, the United Kingdom and 
the United States expressed the view tlAt while it 
would still be necessary to raise funds, the groimd- 
work having been laid, the responsibility for or- 
ganizing national campaigns should be left to the 
individual countries. 

The representatives of Denmark and France 
stressed the need for considering the problem as 
a whole in the light of all the necessary informa- 
tion before deciding whether the Appeal should be 
terminated or continued. The Danish representa- 
tive stressed the importance of the needs of the 
children, and the French representative stated chat 
the results of the campaign should be compared 
with those of similar campaigns so that full consid- 
eration could be given to the question of present 
costs. 

The New Zealand draft resolution was adopted 
by the Council at its 197th plenary meeting by 8 
votes to 7, with 3 abstentions. The Australian rep- 
resentative protested that no part of his draft res- 
olution had been voted on and requested that since 
certain representatives had not interpreted the New 
Zealand resolution as excluding the continuation 
of the Appeal during 1949, he should be allowed to 
move as a separate resolution the relevant para- 
graphs of his resolution. The Chairman, however, 
stated that he interpreted the adoption of the New 
Zealand resolution as excluding the principle of 
a>ntinuing the United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren, and ruled that the procedure suggested was 
out of order. 

The resolution adopted by the Council (162- 
(VII)) reads as follows: 

'^be Economic and Social Council, 

"Having considered the report of its Special Commit- 
tee on the United Nations Appeal for Children and the 
Sectetaty-General's report on the closing stages of the 
Appeal, 

"Noting with gratification the widespread nature of 
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the response to the Appeal, the large number of cooiitries 
which have co-operated in the establishment of national 
committees for this purpose and the close co-operatioa 
and support for the Appeal by non governmental organ- 
izations in every country, 

"Noting further that, in a number of countries, the 
national committees and the Governments concerned are 
continuing the Appeal, 

"Invitei the co-operation of Governments in giving 
every possible encouragement and assistance to national 
committees which are continuing to engage in activities 
concerning the Appeal; 

"Draws the attention of Governments and national 
committees to the desirability of continuing the policy 
contained in General Assembly and Council decisions of 
recognizing the United Nations International Children's 
Emergency Fund as the main recipient of the proceeds 
of national appeals; 

"Requests the Secretary-General 

”1. To provide for a continuation of present admiois- 
■ttative arrangements for a further period not to extend 
beyond 31 ©cccmber 1948, for the purpose of complet- 
ing and finally reponing on the results of the Appeal. 

"2. To consult with the Special Committee of the 
Council on policy aspects concerning the completion of 
the Appeal; 

''3- To report to the eighth session of the Council on 
the financial results of the Appeal, the dutnbuiioo of the 
proceeds by the various recipient agencies (mter-govero- 
mental and private), the distribution within the recipient 
countries, the groups receiving assistance and the type 
and amount of assisunce received " 

Inaletter dated August 20, 1948 (E/AC22/2), 
the Chairman of the Special Committee reported 
that the Committee had held two meetings on 
August 17 and 18, in which it had considered (he 
resolution (1()2(VII)) adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council on August 12, a report (E/- 
AC22/1) from the Secretariat on unfinished busi- 
ness and a note (E/904/Rev.l/Add.l) from the 
Secretariat on Financial Implications of Council 
Action with respect to UNAC. He stated that (he 
Committee, among ocher things, had expressed con- 
cern that agreements still had to be signed with at 
least 27 existing National Committees and with a 
number of National Committees which might be 
formed. It had noted some campaigns had been 
completed without agreements having been signed 
with the Secretary-General concerning the disposal 
of the proceeds and thought that such agreemems 
should be concluded as soon as possible. The Com- 
mittee had agreed that there should be no further 
promotional work concerning the Appeal, that the 
latest date for the completion of the campaign 
should be November 30, 1948, and that for the 
recognition of National Committees, September 
13. Agreements with countries which had not yet 
formed National Committees should be signed as 
far as practicable by Oaober 15, 1948. The Com- 
mittee reaffirmed the policy laid down by the 


Council that the major part of the proceeds of the 
campaigns should be allotted to UNICEF or dis- 
tributed in conjunaion with UNICEF. It was also 
agreed that those committees which were still pro- 
ceeding with or had not yet begun their campaigns 
should receive UNAC publicity material and that 
all other publicity should be rapidly tapered off. 

9 . Narcotic Drugs 

The second session of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs was held from July 24 to August 8,- 
1947- An urgent recommendation of the Commis- 
sion amceming the drafting of a new internarional 
instrument for the control of synthetic drugs 
(E/529/Add.l) was considered by the Council at 
its fifth session, at Its 113th plenary meeting on 
August 25 (see below). The report of the session 
as a whole (E/575) was considered by the Council 
at its sixth session, at its 130th, 131st and 159th 
plenary meetings on February 6 and March 2 and 
at the 33ih and 36th meetings of its Social Com*' 
mittee on February 20 and 21. 

The third session of the Commission was held 
from May 3 to 22, 1948, and its report (E/799 
Adds. 1 and 2, and Corr. 1) was considered by the 
Council at its 189tb and 193id plenary meetings 
on August 3 and 10, 1948, and by its Social Com- 
mittee at its 43rd to 46tb, 50th, 54th and 55th 
meetings on July 22 to 24, 26, 29 and August 4 
and 5, 1948. 

The questions dealt with by the Commission and 
the Council are reviewed below. 

a. Application of International 
Agreements and Conventions 

( 1 ) Re-establishment and Improvement of the 
Inlernatioiml Control of Narcotic Drugs 

At its second session the Commission examined 
the annual reports received from governments, not 
only for 1946, but for earlier years, including 1942 
(O 1945. The Commission noted that a number of 
governments, some of which were no doubt still 
sufifeting from wartime difficulties, had not sub- 
mitted their annual reports in accordance with their 
obligations under the Conventions; for example, 
for the calendar year 1945 only 28 reports had been 
leceived from countries and 38 territories, slightly 
more than one third of the possible total of 180. 
The Commission decided to ask the Council to 
remind of their treaty obligations those govern- 
ments which had not submitted reports. 

At Its 159th plenary meeting on March 2 the 
Council, by 14 votes to 0, adopted resolution 
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123(VI)A, in which it reiterated its appeal to 
governments to submit their annual reports reg- 
ularly in accordance with the form drawn up and 
adopted by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 
Although this appeal, which was communicated to 
governments on March 27, 1948, had not had time 
to bear fruit, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
in the report of its third session (E/799) noted 
that although the situation was not yet completely 
satisfaaory there had been some improvement in 
the number of annual reports rendered. By that 
time, a total of 72 repons for 1945 and 94 reports 
for 1946 had been received. 

At its second session, the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs reconsidered the question of the control 
of narcotic drugs in Japan and Germany. As a 
result of an approach made by the Secretary-General 
in pursuance of the Commission’s recommcnda* 
rions, annual reports for 1945 and 1946 were sub- 
mitted by the Occupying Authorities in respect of 
Japan As regards Germany, the Secretary-General 
received reports on the position in the British 7x>m 
in the years 1945 and 1946 and on the position in 
the four zones in respect of the latter year. These 
reports were studied by the Commissloa 

• (2) IllieitTraffie 

The Commission also carefully examined the 
summaries of seizure reports received from various 
governments and decided on a simplihed procedure 
for the circulation of these repons. While studying 
the trends of the illicit traffic, the Commission 
heard a number of statements on the situation in 
various countries. It was noted In particular that in 
some areas narcotic drugs, forming pan of surplus 
army stores, had escaped into the illicit traffic. In 
this connection, the Commission recalled that, in 
1939, drugs which could be traced back to army 
stocks left over from the First World War were 
still being found in the illicit traffic. This had led to 
a serious increase in drug addiction between the two 
world wars, and the Commission was therefore 
anxious to avoid a repetition of this situation by 
ensuring the earliest possible resumption of an 
effective national and international control of nar- 
cotic drugs, especially in countries affeaed by the 
last war. 

It pointed out that the provisions on import 
certificates and export authorizations, as contained 
in the 1925 Convention, had not been respected in 
certain transfers from one country to another of 
narcotic drugs originating from surplus military 
stores. 

At its 159th plenary meeting on March 2, 1948, 
the Council by 16 votes to 0 adopted a resolution 


(123 (VI) B) requesting the Secretary-General to 
invite governments to draw the attention of the 
competent authorities 

"to (he importance of observing the provisions of the 
Geneva Convention of 1925 in regard to the issuance of 
import and export certificates to cover narcotic drugs con- 
tained in surplus military stores which are transferred 
from one country to another," 

and approving the Commission’s recommendation 
that narcotic drugs not covered by import and ex- 
port certificates which come to light from such 
sources should be treated as seizures of illicit traffic 

The Commission at its third session noted with 
concern that, of 94 countries which had acknowl- 
edged in their annual reports under the 1931 Con- 
vention, the existence of illicit trafficooly seventeen 
had submitted special reports during 1946 and 
1947 on the illicit traffic It reported to the seventh 
session of the Council that the illicit traffic in 
nartmiics appeared to be developing on the danger- 
ous lines of the prewar years and recommended 
that the Council adopt a resolution to strengthen 
the system of reports on the illicit traffic The Coun- 
cil unanimously adopted at its 189th plenary meet- 
ing on August 3, 1948, resolution 159(Vn)lIA 
recommending "to all states parties to the 1931 
Convention to pay particular attention to all the 
provisions of article 23 of the Convention and to 
the relevant recommendations of the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs in submitting the reports on the 
illicit traffic . . and requesting the Seaetary- 
General to bring to the attention of aU parties to 
the international conventions on narcotics the 
chapter of the Commission’s report dealing with 
the illicit traffic 

In the course of its study of the illicit traffic at its 
second session, the Commission's attention was 
drawn to the clandestine production of opium in 
Mexico and its smuggling abroad. The Commission 
recommended the Council to study suitable means 
which might be taken to remedy the situatioiL At 
its sixth session the Coimcil heard the representative 
of Mexico, who had been invited to participate in 
its deliberations on chat matter in conformity with 
Article 69 of the Charter; he explained the meas- 
ures taken in Mexico with respect to the illicit 
cultivation of the raw materials for, and the traffic 
in, narcotic drugs. After taking note of the state- 
ment made by the Mexican representative, who 
undertook to send a full account of such measures 
as part of the annual report communicated under 
the provisions of the 1931 Convention, the Council 
requested the Commission on Narcotic Dmgs to 
study the Mexican report in the light of the dis- 
cuKions in the Council. As the Government of 
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Mexico submitted its annual lepoit in lespecc of 
1946 (E/NB..1947/1) before the third session (?f 
the Commission, the Commission was able at 
session to study the problem fully. The Chairman 
of the Commission, in summing up the discussion> 
gave expression to the Commission’s general satiJ- 
faaion with the measures taken by the Government 
of Mexico and to the hope that in 1949 successful 
results of the measures adopted would become ay>- 
parent. That statement was inserted in the Com- 
mission's report on its third session {E/799) i 
which was noted by the Council 

(3) Methods of Determining the Origin of Opium 
Seizures 

The Commission examined at its third session a 
report submitted by the representative of tbo 
United States on methods of determining the origin 
of opium by chemical and physical means (E/CN-- 
7/117). Since these methods would be of assistance 
in establishing the sources of illicit traffic, the 
Council, on the Commission’s recommendation at 
its 189th plenary meeting on August 3, 194S, 
unanimously adopted resolution 159(VII)IIC 
which it decided: 

"1. To iiutrun the Seeretaty-General to traosmic «> 
Govetomeots all available documeatacion oa this natter, 

"2. To invite Goveioments to send to the Secretary- 
General all pertinent information m their possession 
and, in particular, those Govetnmenis which have the 
necessary experts and laboratory facilities, to inform the 
Secretary-General whether they are willing to participate 
in a joint programme of research and to submit proposals 
concerning the methods of ca-nperatlon which they roaT 
recommend; 

"3- To invite the Govetnmenu of the producing couh- 
ities to furnish, subject to the provisions of chapter ^ 
of the Geneva Convention of 1925, samples of the opium 
produced in their counttles, on the request of the Gov- 
ernments which are participating in the joint research 
programme". 

At the same meeting the Council unanimously 
decided (resolution 159(Vn)III) to refer to the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs a communication 
from the World Health Organization (E/799/" 
Adill) in which it expressed its wish to be assO 
dated with research work on methods of determin- 
ing the origin of opium. 

(4) Digest of Laus and Regulations 

At its fourtii session the Economic and Social 
Council In resolution 49(IV) approved the deci- 
sion of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs at iw 
first session to initiate the preparation of a digest of 
laws giving an analytical survey of national legisl^»- 
lion in countries panics to the Conventions with a 
view to asccnaining if the legislation on narcotic 
drugs was in accordance with the Conventions.*** 


United Nations 

The Commission at its second session approved 
a plan of study (E/399) to be undertaken by the 
Secretariat in pursuance of this resolution. One of 
the first steps would be to request governments to 
forward information concerning laws and regula- 
tions in force with a view to completing the 
material at the disposal of the Secretariat. The Com- 
mision thought it would be useful to be able to 
determine whether and how far international 
tteaties on narcotics were self-executory or needed 
implementing legislation according to the provi- 
sions of the national constitutions. 

At its third session the Commission considered 
the Summaty of Laws and Regulations prepared by 
the Secretariat (E/CN.7/118), which was based 
eft mtoimanon communicatei to i?ne Secretary- 
General between June 30, 1946, and March 15, 
1948, and referred to 121 laws and regulations en- 
acted in 49 states and territories. The Summary was 
approved by the Commission It was thought that 
It would be useful if certain basic information could 
be mduded, without which much of the significance 
of the particular laws and regulations was lost, and 
it was suggested that the gist of the laws and regu- 
lations to which reference was made should be 
givea 

b. Transfer of the Functions of the 
League of Nations 

Protocol of December 1 1, 1946 
All the amendments made to international agree- 
ments, conventions and protocols on narcotic drugs 
by the Protocol of December 11, 1946 came into 
force during the concluding months of 1947 and 
the early months of 1948. As of August 15, 1948, 
the following 42 countries were parties to the 
Protocol: Afghanistan, Albania, Argentina, Au- 
stralia, Belgium, Bolivia, Byelorussian SS.R, Can- 
ada, Chile, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican Republic, Finland, France, Honduras, 
India, Iran, Ireland, Italy, Lebanon, Liechtenstein, 
Mexico, Monaco, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, PAistan, Panama, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Siam, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, Ukrainian 
SSJL, Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R, United 
Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia. 

c. New International Draft 
Conventions 

Draft Protocol to Bring under Control Drugs outside 
the Scope of the 1931 Convention 
At its second session the Commission considered 
the development of new synthetic drugs of a habit- 
Yevh'Mk. td 4bi Natvawo, TO- 

533-34. 
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forming character which were within the scope of 
the existing conventions. Osnsidering this to be a 
matter of urgency, the Commission put forward a 
recommendation to the Council at its fifth session, 
which was being held concurrently, that a new 
international -instrument should be drafted and cir- 
culated to governments as soon as possible for their 
early observations. The proposed instrument would 
apply to these new drugs the full international con- 
trol of the 1931 Convention. The Commission in- 
cluded that unless effeaivc measures on those lines 
were taken as rapidly as possible, the satisfactory 
results so far attained in the campaign against drug 
addiction might be seriously jeopardized. 

The Council at its fifth session, at its 115th 
plenary meeting on August 25, studied the Com- 
mission's recommendation for a new international 
instnunent for the control of these drugs. It adopted 
without objection a resolution submitted by the 
Secretary-General to give effect to the Commission's 
recommendations (E/529/Add.l) with amend- 
ments suggested by the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative. In this resolution (86(V) ) the 0>uncil 
instructed the Secretary-General to draft a protocol 
and to circulate it to all governments concerned 
and to the Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization for their observations. The 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs was to a>asidet 
these observations at its third session and submit 
them to the Council at the latter's seventh session 
with a view to the protocol's being brought into 
force at the earliest possible moment 

A draft Protocol was accordingly prepared by the 
Seaetariat and was considered together with the 
various observations of governments by the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs at its third session. The 
Commission submitted a revised text (E/798) to 
the Council at its seventh session. 

The Commission's report and the draft Protocol 
(E/798 and E/799) were considered by the Coun- 
cil's Social Committee at its 43rd to 45th meetings 
on July 22 ro 24 and by the Council ar its 189th 
plenary meeting on August 3, 1948. Amendments 
to various articles were adopted by the Committee. 
The main point of difference in the Social Com- 
mittee concerned the draft of Article 8, which 
would have permitted a state to declare at the rime 
of signature or acceptance that the Protocol would 
not apply to a dependent territory. The U.S.S.R. 
representative, supported by the Polish representa- 
tive, thought that the article should be omittH 
. since its inclusion would create conditions allowing 
the uncontrolled use of narcotics, particularly in 
those countries where their unlawful use was most 
widespread. He proposed the deletion of the article. 


The United Kingdom, French and Netherlands 
representatives, on the other hand, felt that the 
inclusion of the draft article would hasten the entry 
into force of the Protocol since administering coun- 
tries could accept it without waiting for the consent 
of dependent territories, in cases where such con- 
sent was constimtionally necessary. The Chinese 
and United States representatives thought that the 
inclusion of the article should not be considered as 
a precedent, and that it should be placed on record 
rh^f there was a moral obligation on all countries 
to sign the Protocol as soon as possible. 

A redraft of Article 8 (E/AC7/W.26) was 
submitted by the representatives of China, France, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, which would enable a state with 
colonial possessions to declare, at the time of signa- 
ture or acceptance or later, that the Protocol shall 
be extended to any particular territory for the for- 
eign relations of which it is responsible This was 
accepted (with an amendment introduced by China 
to provide that the declaration refer to all or any 
territory) by the Social Committee by a vote of 9 
to 3, with 5 abstentions, after the Committee by the 
same vote had rejected a U.S.S.IL proposal to delete 
the draft article. 

An amended version of Article 9 providing that 
a state may denounce the Protocol on behalf of a 
dependent territory and an amended version of 
Article 10 under which the notification of accept- 
ance on behalf of dependent territories must be 
sent to ail parties to the Protocol, submitted at the 
same time by these five representatives (E/AC7/- 
W.26), were also adopted. 

On the proposal of the Lebanese representative, 
who had withdrawn an amendment for the inclu- 
sion of similar words in Article 8, an additional 
clause was added to the Preamble (by 13 votes to 
0, with 4 abstentions) stating that the Council 
realized the importance of the universal applica- 
tion of the agreement and its earliest possible entry 
into force. 

The Committee also adopted with some changes 
an amendment presented by the representative of 
China to the draft resolution of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs (E/798) to emphasize the urgency 
of immediate action in applying rhe Protocol uni- 
versally. 

The Council at its 189th plenary meeting, after 
rejecting by 11 votes to 3, with 4 abstentions, a 
U.S5 R. proposal to delete Article 8, approved by 
15 votes to 2, with 1 abstention, the resolution and 
draft Protocol proposed by its Social Committee. 
The resolution (159(VII)I) recommended to the 
General Assembly that It approve the draft Proto- 
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col, raking into account any further observations 
which might be received from governments, and 
urged all states to adhere to the Protocol as soon as 
possible and to take the necessary steps with a view 
to extending its application to territories for whose 
foreign relations they are responsible. 

The Protocol will come into force 30 days after 
25 states become parties to it, provided that such 
states shall include five of the following: China, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Netherlands, Poland, Switz- 
erland, Turkey, U.S.S.lL, United Kingdom, United 
States and Yugoslavia. It will enlarge the field of 
operations of international control of narcotic 
drugs. Whereas the Conventions of 1912 and 1925 
defined drugs coming within their jurisdiaion ac- 
cording to theic chemical formulae, and the 1931 
Convention, while adopting the same system, addi- 
tionally brought under control drugs derived from 
certain raw materials, the new draft Protocol will 
cover all drugs capable of producing addiction, 

d. Amendments to the Present System of 
INTEUNATIONAI CONTROL OF NaRCOTJC 

Drugs 

( l ) Drafting of a Single Convensioa to Replate the 
JatemafioMoi Intlrumentt relating to the Control of 
Narcotic Drugs 

The question of the limitation of the production 
of raw materials used In the manufacture of nar- 
cotic drugs was discussed at the third session of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. It appeared that 
an international convention to limit the production 
of raw materials, whatever its immediate value, 
would have the effect of adding one mote element 
to the presehi complicated mechanism of inter- 
national control of narcotic drugs. The Coaunisscon 
examined the draft resolution submitted by the 
United States representative, requesting the Sec- 
retariat to proceed with the drafting of a single 
convention to include the provisions of the existing 
instruments and to simplify the organization of 
international control. The convention would also 
include provisions for the limitation of the produc- 
tion of raw materials. The Commission recom- 
mended the resolution to the Council, which at its 
189th plenary meeting on August 3, 1948, unan- 
imously adopted it. The resolution (159(V1I)11D) 
reads as follows: 

'7be Lconomic anJ Social Council, 

’'Being aJmed by the Commmion on Narcotic Drugs 
that the miernaiional instrumenu relating to the control 
of narcotic drugs are: 

*Tfie Intcriutiotul Opium Convention signed at The 
Hague on 23 January 1912 anJ Protocols of Qoture 
signed at The Hague on 23 January 1912, 9 July 
1913 and 23 June 1914, tespcctiscly, as amended by 
ihe Protocol o{ ll Dectmbet 1916; 


'The Opium Agreement, Protocol and Final Act 
signed at Geneva on 11 February 1923, as amended 
by the Protocol of 11 December 1946, 

'The Convention, Protocol and Final Act signed at 
Geneva on 19 February 1923, as amended by the 
Protocol of 11 December 1946; 

The Convention for Limiting the hlanufacture 
and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs, 
Protoml of Signature and Final Act signed at Geneva 
on 13 July 1931, as amended by the Protocol of 11 
December 1946; 

The Opium Agreement and Final Act signed at 
Bangkok on 27 November 1931, as amended by the 
Piomcolof 11 December 1946; 

'The Convention for the Suppression of the Illicit 
Tr affic lo Dangerous Drugs, Protocol of Signature and 
F inal Act, signed at Geneva on 26 June 1936, as 
amended by the Protocol of II December 1946, 

'The Protocol to bring under international control 
drugs outside the scope of the 19H Convention; 
"Taking note of the complexity of these Instruments 
and the desirability of simplifying the organuatioo of 
iniernationai co-operation for controlling the traffic in 
narcotic drugs, 

"Requeils the Secretary-General to begin -wotW on the 
drafting of a new single cooveotion lo which provision 
shall be made for a single body to perform all control 
functions, excepting those which are now or may here- 
after be entnisied to the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 
This single convencioa shall teplace the above mentioned 
instnuneots relating to narcotic drugs aad also include 
provisions for the limiuuoo of the production of narcotic 
taw materials.** 

Ac the $ame meeting the CouacU unanimously 
decided (resolution 159(V1I)I11) to transmit to 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs the resolution 
of the World Health Assembly (E/799/Add.l) 
calling to the Council's attention the interest of 
WHO in appointing a technical member or mem- 
bers to any narcotics-control body which might be 
set up under the proposed new single convention to 
replace the Supervisory Body and the Permanent 
Central Opium Board. 

(2) Interim Commodity Agreement on Raw Opium 
Since the drafting and the putting into force of 
a single general convention comprising a special 
chapter on the limitation of the production of raw 
materials was bound to occupy a considerable time, 
the view was expressed at the third session of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs that important 
immediate results mi^t be obtained with raw 
opium by the convening of a conference of opium- 
producing countries and of countries using opium 
in the manufacture of drugs for medical or scientific 
needs. The purpose of this conference would be to 
reach an interim commodity agreement on raw 
opium, limiting the produaion and exports of raw 
opium to the satisfaalon of these medial or scien- 
tific needs. In its report on its third session 
(E/799), the Commission recommended the Coun- 
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dl to xequesr the Secretaty-General. to initiate 
studies and Inquiiies on the desirability of conven- 
ing such a conference. 

The Council discussed the question at the 45ih 
meeting of its Social Committee on July 24 and its 
189th plenary meeting on August 3. 

The Polish representative considered that a con- 
ference on the subject was premature as in the 
present circumstances it was impossible to assemble 
sufficient data to decide whether or not it was 
desirable. The Canadian representative wished to 
press forward with a general convention. Other 
representatives expressed support for the Commis- 
sion's recommendation for smdies on the desirabil- 
ity of calling a conference. A Polish amendment to 
r emi t the resolution back to the Commission was 
rejeaed in the Social Committee by 1 1 votes to 6. 
The Social Committee by 11 votes to 4, with 2 
abstentions, and the Council by 13 votes to 1, with 
4 abstentions, adopted the resolution proposed by 
the Commissioa In this resolution ( 159(V1I)IIE) 
the Council requested the Secretary-General: 

"1. To ioitiaee studies and eaquities oa (he desirability 
of coavenin^ a coofeieoce of the oplum-producio^ couo- 
tries and of countries using opium in the manufacture of 
drugs for medical and scientific needs, for the purpose of 
teaching as interim commodity agreement limiting the 
production and export of opium to these needs, pending 
the adoption of an international convention on the limiu- 
tioo of tiVf loitetuit used ia the manufacture of carcouc 
drugs; 

"2. To submit the results of these studies and en- 
quiries to the next session of the Commissioa on Nar- 
cotic Drugs." 

e. Othek Subjects 

( 1 ) Commissiott of Inquiry into the Effeetj of 
Chewing the Coca Leaf 

The request of the Peruvian Government for an 
inquiry into the effects of the chewing of the coca 
leaf on the population of certain regions in South 
America was considered by the Commission on 
Narcotic Dmgs.at its second session. The Commis- 
sion recommended (E/575) that a commission of 
inquiry shotrld be sent to Peru and such others of 
the countries concerned as might give their ap- 
proval, and expressed the opinion that the scope of 
the inquiry might be broadened so as to cover the 
limitation of the produaion and the conttol of 
distribution of the coca leaf. In the disoission of 
the matter at the Council’s sixth session (130th 
and 131st plenary meetings on February 6, 35th 
meeting of the Social Committee on February 20 
and I59th plenary meeting on March 2) the rep- 
resentatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, France, New Zealand, United Kingdom, 
United States and Venezuela were in favor of the 


proposal Certain of the representatives outlined 
the steps taken by their Governments to deal with 
the problem, and emphasized the international 
character of such an inquiry. The U.S.S.IL repre- 
sentative, while considering that it was the duty of 
the United Nations to assist any country which 
needed expert advice to better its social conditions, 
thought that any expenses involved should be borne 
by the country requiring the assistance. A U.S.SJL 
proposal to this effect was rejected in the Social 
Committee by 12 voces to 2, with 2 abstentions. 
The Social (Committee by 14 votes to 2, with 2 
abstentions, and the Council by 15 votes, with 1 
abstention, adopted a resolution (123(VI)C) 
approving in principle the dispatch of a commissioa 
of inquiry to Peru, and requesting the Secretary- 
General to submit to its next session a detailed 
plan for Ic, taking into account any request which 
might be received from other countries concerned. 

The Commission at its third session heard a 
statement from the Peruvian representative saying 
that his Government continued to look upon the 
problem as one needing an urgent solutioa He 
pointed out chat ihe controversial nature of the 
question as to whetlier the habit of the chewing of 
the coca leaf is harmful or not was illustrated by 
the conBinlng views of the Government of Bolivia, 
which held that ic was nor, and of the Government 
of Colombia, which held that it was. He referred 
to the steps already taken by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment in setting up laboratories and by scientific 
institutions such as the University of San Marcos of 
Lima in sponsoring and financing studies on the 
spot, and stressed the international character of the 
problem (E/799). 

At its seventh session the Economic and Social 
Council considered a detailed plan submitted by 
ihe Secretary-General (E/860) for the commission 
of inquiry. The plan followed recommendations on 
the subject made by the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs at its second session (E/575, pp. 16-19). 
The Commission had expressed the opinion that it 
would be advisable to combine the inquiry into the 
effects of the chewing of the coca leaf with an 
inquiry on the spot "into the possibilities of limit- 
ing the production and regulating the distribution 
of coca leaves with a view to furthering the prep- 
aration of an international conference on the limita- 
tion of raw materials", and, in particular, the effects 
of the limitation of the produaion on industry, 
agriculture and labor. It was of the opinion that the. 
commission should be composed of four members, 
comprising two teams: a team of two medical ex- 
perts and a team of two experts on international 
administration, with a possible fifth member ^ a 
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chairman. It would require a seaetariat of four or 
five members, according to whether a chairmaa 
was or was not appointed. It was thought that the 
Inquiry in Peru would take not less than t^o 
months, and the estimated cost was $35,000. The 
Seaetary-General reported that so fat no other 
requests had been received from any govemmtfot 
and suggested that if the Council decided to 
recommend to the General Assembly the dispat^ 
of the commission to Peru he might be authoriied 
to transmit to the Assembly any request which 
might be received from any country concerned aPd 
revise the financial estimate in the light of any such 
request. 

The Council considered the plan at the 54ih and 
!>5th meetings of its Social Committee on Augpsi 
4 and 5. Members expressed general support for 
and agreed on the importance of the proposed in- 
quiry. The Danish representative suggested that if 
similar requests were received m the future it might 
be possible to achieve the same results at less cost 
by the loan of one or two experts. The United 
States representative supported the inquiry into 
both the effects of chewing the coca leaf and (he 
question of the possible limitation of production, 
he thought that in the case of future similar Inquir* 
ies it might not be necessary to send scientific teams 
but that it might be necessary to send teams to 
consider the question of limitation of ptoduaion, 
since administrative and mdustcial considerations 
differed from country to country. The French rep- 
resentative thought that the task of the commission 
should be strictly defined. He felt that the problem 
was a scientific one concerning the effects of chew- 
ing the coca leaf and that the study of the limitation 
of production and of regulations for the distribution 
of coca leaves in Peru was purely a national prob- 
lem. It would be impossible for the commission to 
study in the short space of time at its disposal (he 
international repercussions of the restriction of (he 
cultivation of coca leaves, and this study might be 
undertaken by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs- 
The U.S.S.R. and Byelorussian representatives 
thought that the expense of the inquiry should be 
borne by the Peruvian Government. They con- 
sidered that the problem was a purely local one. 
Other representatives felt that the proposed study 
was one of international significance. 

The representative of Peru proposed a draft reso- 
lution (E/AC7/W.38) to approve the plan sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General and also (be 
dispatch of a commission of inquiry to tnvesti^te 
the effects of chewing the coca leaf to Peru “and 
any other country which may request it", to author- 
ize the Secretary-General to trarumit to the General 


Assembly any request received from any country 
coQcetned and revise the financial estimate sub- 
mitted in the light of any such request and to rec- 
ommend that the General Assembly appropriate 
the necessary funds. 

Certain verbal amendments to the Peruvian 
draft resolution were proposed in the Social Com- 
mittee by the New Zealand, United States and 
Venezuelan representatives and were accepted by 
the Peruvian representative and endorsed by 
various other members of the CounciL They pro- 
vided for: omitting an endorsement of the Secre- 
tary-General’s plan, since this plan presented al- 
ternative schemes; omitting a reference to future 
commissions to be sent to any other country, or 
financial provisions for such comimssions, sinca it 
was agreed that other requests could be studied 
separately when they were received; including in 
the terms of reference of the commission the ex- 
amination of the problems of the production and 
distribution of the coca leaf In Peru; and stating 
chat it should be dispatched as soon as possible. 
The Social Committee went on record as approving 
a commission of four rather than of five members. 

The resolution, which was adopted by the Social 
Committee at its 55th meeting and by the Council 
at its I93rd plenary meeting on August 10, in both 
cases by 16 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions (resolu- 
tion 159(V1I)1V), reads as follows: 

"TAv Economic end Social Council, 

"Having taken note of the resolution adopted by the 
Gcoeial Assembly on 17 November 1947 concerning 
the problem of the coca leaf, and of the ‘Detailed Piati’ 
submitted by the Secretary-General, 

"Approval ibc despatch of a commission of enquiry 
to Peru at the eatliesc possible date to investigate the ef- 
fects of chewing the coca leaf and the possibilities of 
limiting iu production and controlling its distribution, 
and 

"Recommendt that the General Assembly appropriate 
the necessary funds for the Commission of Enquiry.” 

(2) Indian Hemp 

A( its third session, the Commission considered 
the problem of the control of Indian hemp, using 
as the basis for its discussions a study prepared by 
the Secretariac (E/CN.7/U3). It was pointed out 
in the Commission that the medical uses of Indian 
hemp were almost non-existent but that there were 
many practical difficulties involved in a total sup- 
pression of its cultivation. 

The Commission in its report on its third session 
(E/799) informed the Council that it had author- 
ized the Seaetariat to continue its studies on Indian 
hemp and to employ an expert if necessary. 

(3) Abolition of Opium-Smoking in the Far Call 

At its third session, the Commission took cog- 
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aizaace of several reports on the situation in the 
Far East with regard to the abolition of opium- 
smoking, and noted that although a number of 
countries had declared their intention of sup- 
pressing opium-smoking in their territories in the 
Far East the situation in some of these reriitories 
had shown little improvement. 

On the Commission’s recommendation, the 
Council at its 189ch plenary meeting on August 3, 
1948, without discussion, unanimously adopted 
resolution 159(VII)IIB, inviting all countries in 
which opium-smoking has been at any time prev- 
alent to adopt the policy of suppression, and re- 
quasting those governments which have declared 
their intention to suppress opium-smoking to for- 
ward to the Secretary-General before March 31 of 
each year a report on the progress achieved in this 
respect It further requested those governments to 
prohibit the impon of raw opium into their ter- 
ritories except for medical and scientific purposes 
and reconunended that expott authorizations 
should not be issued for opium shipments to coun- 
tries where opium-smoking was still pcevalenc, ex- 
cept for medical and scientific purposes. 

(4) Drug Addiction 

Ac its second and third sessions the Commission 
continued the study of the problem of drug ad- 
diction. It considered replies which had been re- 
ceived from governments (E/CN.7/114) to the 
circular letter and questionnaire which had been 
sent out by the Seaetaiy-General (E/CN.7/64) 
in pursuance of the Council’s resolution (49(IV) ) 
of Afarch 28, 1947, regarding the legal and prac- 
tical measures in effect for dealing with the problem 
of drug addiction and drug addias. 

The Commission asked the Secretariat to make 
an analytical study of the replies. 

( 5 ) Narcotic Drugs and Genocide 

A number of details of the factory for the manu- 
facture of narcotic drugs built by the Japanese au- 
thorities in Mukden during the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Manchuria were submitted to the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs at its third session. The 
Commission recommended that the Council should 
ensure that the use of narcotics as an instrument 
for the purpose of undermining the physical and 
moral resistance of entire peoples be covered by 
the proposed Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of Genocide. 

(<S) Publication of a Periodical on Narcotic Drugs 

Several members of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs having emphasized that a United Na- 


tions periodical should be published on narcotic 
drugs, the Secretariat prepared a program with this 
end in view. The program suggested {E/CN.7/- 
139) was for a quarterly periodical in English and 
French giving up-to-date information on the re- 
sults achieved by governments, the United Nations 
and the bodies created under the international 
conventions in controlling narcotics and in fight- 
ing drug addiction. It would include an account 
of the work of the United Nations organs, tech- 
nical and scientific articles on narcotic drugs from 
a medical, chemical, legal or administrative view, 
and articles on drug addiction, its prevention and 
treatment. It would also include information and 
articles on national laws and regulations on the 
subject, on the state of ratifications and adherence 
to the international instruments and on non-gov- 
ernmental agencies interested in narcotics control, 
as well as reviews of scientific and popular articles 
and publicarions on narcotic drugs. 

The Commission approved the program and 
recommended that the Council approve the pub- 
lication of the periodical. 

'The Council discussed the question ac the 43th 
and 46th meetings of its Social Committee on July 
24 and 26 and at its 189th plenary meeting on 
August 3, 1948. 'The Chinese representative urged 
that the periodical should not be too technical so 
that it might appeal to the average educated lay- 
man, and hoped that it might be published in 
Chinese, even in abridged form. The Chilean rep- 
resentative suggested that the bulletin should be 
published in the five official languages, but if this 
were not possible on grounds of expense, that it 
'should be published in English and French and an 
analysis of the matters dealt with should be given 
in the other three official languages. The Lebanese 
representative emphasized the importance of giv- 
ing the bulletin the widest possible circulation in 
all the languages of Members of the United Na- 
tions, if it were intended to educate the masses on 
questions regarding narcotic drugs, and suggested 
that it might contain a summary in these various 
languages. On the proposal of the United States, 
it was agreed to issue the periodical in English and 
French with summaries or reprints of special ar- 
ticles in the other official languages. Accordingly, 
the Social Committee at its 46th meeting by 15 
votes CO 0, with 3 abstentions, and the Council at 
its 189th plenary meeting by 17 voces to 0, with 1 
abstention, adopted a resolution (159(V1I)F) 
recognizing the value to international co-operation 
in the control of narcotic drugs of a technical pub- 
lication and approving Its issue. 
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f . Permanent Central Opium Board 

During its sixth session, the Council by 15 votes 
to 0, with 1 abstention, adopted at its 159th plenary 
meeting on March 2 resolution I23(VI)D en- 
dorsing the opinion expressed by the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs as to the interpretation to be 
given to the provision in Article 19 of the 1925 
Convention, which requires that members of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board shall not hold 
any office which puts them in a position of direct 
dependence on their governments. 

This opinion was as follows: 

'The provision of article 19, paragraph 5 of the 1925 
Convention is fulfilled if a candidate who, at the time of 
appointment to the Percoanent Central Board, was in a 
position of direct dependence on his Govetnmenc will, 
following hU appolnuaeot, nnt hold such posktoa for 
the duration of his membership of the Board. 

"In this way the clause in question would enable the 
Council to appoint to the Board a judge, a university 
professor, a medical practitioner, a lawyer, or specialists 
of other professions without requiring that the person 
appointed give up his position or cease to exercise his 
profession while serving on the Board. 

"In this way it would also be possible for the Council 
to appoint to the Board an official in active service of 
his Government provided (i) that following bis ap- 
poincmene he ceases temporarily, i e., for the duration of 
his membership of the Pecpianent Central Board, to ex 
ercise his functions as an official of the Government (by 
taking, for instance, leave of absence), and (u) while ex- 
ercising his powers and functions as a member of the 
Board he will not act under the inscruetions of his Gov- 
ernment" 

In the Council’s discussions of the question (at 
the 131st plenary meeting on February 6, the 36th 
meeting of the Social Committee on February 21 
and the 159tb plenary meeting on March 2) the 
U.S.SR. representative expressed the view that 
the interpretation did not basically change the sit- 
uation and explained that in the U.S.SR. all sci- 
entific experts were employees of the government 
and as such would be ineligible for eleaion to the 
BoarcL The United Kingdom representative also 
stressed the difficulty of making available experts 
who were not in government positions, but thought 
chat confidence in the impartiality of the Boards 
members might be shaken if they were not inde- 
pendent of their governments; he was, however, 
against any attempt to extend the meaning of 
Article 19 of the 1925 Convention by an inter- 
pretation, without formally amending it, therefore 
he abstained from voting on the resolution. 

Tlic question of remuneration of members of 
ihe Central Board having been raised in the re- 
port of the second session of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, the Council at its sixth session In 
resolution 123(VI)D requested the Advisory Com- 


mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
to examine that question and submit recommen- 
dations thereon to the General Assembly. 

After discussing at the 36th meeting of the So- 
cial Committee on February 21 what privileges 
and immunities should be granted to members of 
the Central Board, the Council, at its 139th plenary 
meeting on March 2, by 16 votes to 0, adopted 
resolution 123 (VI) E recommending that govern- 
ments should extend to the members of the Per- 
manent Central Board privileges and immunities 
on the lines laid down in the Convention on Priv- 
ileges and Immunities as approved by the General 
Assembly on February 13, 1946 (resolut^n 
22(1)).*'^ The Council invited governments to 
report as soon as possible what measures they have 
taken to carry out this recommendation. 

By its resolution 124(VI), adopted at the 159ch 
plenary meeting on March 2, the Council took note 
of the report of the Central Board for 1947 (E/- 
OB/2). The Council decided to defer, until its 
fiist session after the newly-constituted Board con- 
vened, the consideration of the Board's proposals 
on the administrative arrangements to be concluded 
with the Council under Article 20 of the Geneva 
Convention of 1925. 

The entry into force of the amendments to the 
Geneva Convention of February 19, 1925, by the 
Protocol of December 11, 1946, permitted the 
Council at its sixth session to renew the member- 
ship of the Central Board. 

At its 151st plenary meeting on Februaty 24, 
1948, the Council appointed a committee consist- 
ing of the representatives of Australia, China, 
France, Poland, Turkey and Venezuela to make 
proposals on appointments to the Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board. The Committee considered the 
names of 33 candidates proposed by 23 govern- 
ments and, by a majority of two thirds or more, 
proposed eight candidates to the Council, two other 
candidates receiving the support of less than two 
thirds of the Committee (E/719). At its 159th 
plenary meeting on March 2, the Council by secret 
ballot elected the following eight members of the 
Board, who had been proposed by the Committee: 
Hans Fischer (Switzerland), Sir Harry Greenfield 
(United Kingdom), Herbert L May (United 
States), Pedro Pernambuco Filho (Brazil), Paul 
Router (France), Milan Ristic (Yugoslavia), Sedat 
Tavat (Turkey). Y.N. Yang (China). 

The members were appointed to hold office "un- 
til such time as the membership of the Board be 
renewed by the Council to take effect on or as 

**See Yearbook of the Uiiiied Nasions, 1946—47, pp. 
100-3. 
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sooQ as possible after 2 ^tarch 1953” (resolution 
125(VJ), adopted b/ 15 votes to 0, with 1 ab- 
stention). 

g. SuPEBVisoRv Body 

As all the amendments to the international con- 
ventions on narcotic drugs contained in the Pro- 
tocol of December 11, 1946, had come Into force 
on February 13, 1948, the Commission was in a 
position at its third session to proceed with the 
appointment of a member to the Supervisory 
Body, and unanimously appointed Colonel C H. L. 
Sharman (Canada) to this position. 

Tlie Commission recommended that the terms 
of office of members of the Supervisory Body be 
fixed at five years to be identical with the term of 
office of members of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board, and requested the Secretary-General to ap- 
proach the other appointing bodies (WHO and 
the Opium Board) in this connection. 

b. Membership op the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs 

The question of the renewal of the Commission's 
membership was considered by the Commission at 
its third session. Taking into accounc the special 
composition of the Commission, which consists of 
representatives from producing or manufacnuiog 
Countries .and countries in which iliicic traffic in 
narcotic drugs constitutes a serious ptoblem, the 
Commission did not feel it practicable for it to be 
elected one third at a time as m the case of ocher 
functional commissions. It emphasiied, however, 
the desirability of concinuity and stated that its 
experience had shown that a membership ot 
fifteen was suitable. 

It recommended (E/799) that the Council (1) 
renew the membership every three years at its first 
session in the year beginning in 1949; (2) fix the 
terms of office of the members to run for three 
years beginning with the opening day of its first 
meeting and ending on the eve of the first meeting 
of the session following the election of their succes- 
sors; and (3) take the necessary steps to eosiire 
that there be no interval between the term of 
office of the present members and their successors, 
and draw the attention of governments when 
appointing representatives to the Commission to 
’’the particular character of the fundamental prob- 
lems of the international control of narcotic drugs 
which can be solved over a period of years'*. 

These recommendations were considered by the 
Economic and Social Council at its seventh session, 
at ilic 46th and 35ih meetings of the Social Com- 


mlnee on July 26 and August 5 and at the ISpdi and 
193rd plenary meetings on August 3 and 10. The 
Social Committee at first recommended at Its 46th 
meeting by 16 votes, with 3 abstentions, a resolu- 
tion (E/910) adopting the Commission's first two 
recommendations, and including under the second 
recommendation the terms of office of present 
members. This resolution omitted, however, any 
reference to the recommendation (number (3) 
above) to governments concerning their appoint- 
ment of representatives. Certain members felt that 
such a recommendation would not be appropriate 
since the appointment of representatives was an 
affair for the governments themselves. A proposal 
by the representative of the United Kingdom to 
retain this recommendation to governments was re- 
jected by 7 votes to 6, with 5 ahstemions. 

At the 189th plenary meeting, however, the Ca- 
nadian representative introduced verbally a resolu- 
tion to provide that the Council confirm the terms 
of office of present members as extending to De- 
cember 31, 1949, and that in elecring members fo 
replace them it should follow the procedure adopt- 
ed in the case of other functional commissions of 
the Economic and Social Council, electing five 
members for one year, five for two and five for 
three years. After discussing rhe appropriate pro- 
cedure for dealing with the resolution the Council 
decided to refer back to the Social Committee the 
draft resolution it had proposed and the^Canadian 
draft The question was discussed further at the 
55th meeting of the Social Committee and the view 
was expressed that the question required further 
study. On the recommendation of the Committee 
the Council at its 193rd plenary meeting by 14 
votes to 0, with 4 abstentions, adopted resolution 
I59(Vn)ZlG confirming the term of office of the 
present members of the Commission as extending 
to December 31, 1949, and deferring to the next 
session the procedure to be followed in the election 
of members of the Commission. 

10 . Population Questions (except 
AUgration)^^^ 

Hic Population Commission held its second 
and third sessions at Lake Success from August 
18 to 27, 1947, and from May 10 to 25, 1948, 
tespeaively. The report of the Commission’s 
second session (E/571) was considered by die 
Economic and Social Council at its sixth session 
(129tb and 157th plenary meetings on February 
5 and March 1, and 31st and 32nd meetings of 

“*rof Migration, sec pp. 6-U— H. 
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the Social Committee on February 18 and 19). 
Members of the Council expressed approval of 
the report, and the Council adopted a resolution 
(115 (VI) ) noting that “the report is devoted 
chiefly to the implementation of previous decisions 
of the Council regarding work in the population 
field". The Council decided not to agree to the 
Commission’s recommendation that its rules of 
procedure be amended by permitting the Chair- 
man to appoint an alternative representative, 
members of the Council holding that it was per- 
fectly possible for the Chairman to state his coun- 
try’s position. The report of the third session 
(E/805) was considered by the Council at its 
seventh session (51st meeting of the Social Com- 
mittee on July 30, and 193rd plenary meeting on 
August 10). The Council unanimously adopted 
resolution 150(VII) noting the Committee’s 
report. 

a. Teems or RErrsENCE of the Commission 

In response to a request made by the Council 
at the time when the Population Commission was 
established, the Commission at its second session 
discussed possible modifications of its terms of 
reference, • and made proposals concerning its 
terms of reference to the sixth session of the Coun- 
cil The Ui.S.R. representative proposed at the 
31st meeting of the Council's Social Committee 
that two of the items suggested by the Commission 
— namely, "(b) the influence of demographic 
factors, including migration, on economic and social 
conditions" and "(c) the influence of economic 
and social "conditions on the size and structure 
of populations, and on the changes therein” — 
should be combined as they were both aspects of 
the same question. The Council unanimously 
decided at its 157th plenary meeting to accept 
the tecommendation of its Social Committee to 
refer this question back to the Population Com- 
mission and that meantime it should onunue to 
work according to its original terms of reference 
(resolution 115(VI) ). 

A revision of the terms of reference, designed 
to make them more specific, was formulated by 
die Commission at its third session and unani- 
mously adopted by the Council in resolution 150 
(VII) at its seventh session (193rd plenary 
meeting on August 10). 'Tliis resolution provide 
that: 

’The PopuUcioQ Conunusion shall atraage for studies 
and advise the Ecooomic and Social G>uacil on: 

"(a) The size and struenue of populations aod the 
changes therein. 


■*(b) The interplay of demographic fa«ors and eco- 
nomic and social factors; 

"(c) Policies designed to influence the size and 
structure of populations and the changes therein; 

"(d) Any other demographic questions on which 
either the principle or the subsidiary organs of the 
United Nations or the specialized agencies may seek 
advice.” 

b. Demographic Year-Book 

Pursuant to the recommendation of the Coun- 
cil that the Secretary-General should publish a 
Demographic Year-Book (resolution 41 (IV) ),^27 
the Commission at its second session drew up a list 
of topics to be covered by the Year-Book (E/571, 
Annex 1). 'These topics were: 

L Area and Populatton~AKi.\ Total Population; 
Population Density, Annual Percentage Rate of Popula. 
tion Change, Population of Major Cities; Population by 
Age and Sex — Absolute Numbers and Proportions, Popu- 
lation by Age, Sex and Marital Condition — Absolute 
Numbers and Proportions, Population by Urban and 
Rural Divisions, Population by Race and Nationality (ot 
Giizenship); Population by Age, Sex and Literacy, 
Households— Number and Distribution by Size; Women 
by Number of Children Ever Born and by Number of 
Children Living 

U. Etonomtcally Active Population — ^Active Popula- 
tion (Labor Force) by Age and Sex; Active Population 
by Industry, Active Population by Industrial Status (Class 
of Worker). 

III. International Migration — Emigranu by Country 
of Destination; Immigrants by Country of Oiigin and Na- 
tionalrty; Emigrants and Immigranu by Age, Sex and 
Occupation. 

IV. i^ataltty — ^Total Number of Births; Crude Birch 
Rates; Births by Month of Occurrence; Birchs by Age of 
Mother and Father; Fertility Rates by Age of Mother; 
Birchs by Parity; Births by Legitimacy; Births bf Dura- 
tion oLMarriage; Stillbiris; Gross and Net Reproduc- 
tion Rates; Ratio of Children under 5 Years of Age to 
Women Aged 15 to 49 Years. 

V. Mortality — ^Total Deaths, Crude Death Rates; 
Deaths by Month of Occurrence; Deaths by Age and 
Sex; Death Rates by Age and Sex; Infant Mortality 
Rates; Deaths by Cause; Maternal (Puerperal) Mortality 
Rates; Life Table Death Rates; Life Table Survivors; 
Mean Expectation of life. 

VI. Morbidity — General Morbidity. 

VII. Marriage and Divorce — ^Total Marriages; Crude 
Marriage Rates; Marriage by Ages of Partners; Marriage 
Rates by Age and Sex; Total Divorces; Crude Divorce 
Rates; Divorces by Duration of Marriage and Number 
of Chddcea. 

Emphasizing the importance of world-wide 
overage, the Commission urged the Secretary- 
General to make every effort to obtain the informa- 
tion listed for as many countries as possible, and 
expressed the hope that the publication of the 
Year-Book itself would stimulate governments to 

’"See Yearbook of the UnneJ Satiom, 1946^^/ PP- 

511-12, 
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make available more detailed and more adequate 
data. In addition to population statistics, die 
Commission asked the Secretary-General to con- 
sider the advisability of publishing data on closely 
related economic and social subjects, and digests 
of legislation in the field of population. 

In the discussion of the Population Commission’s 
report at the sixth session of the Economic and 
Social Council (129th plenary meeting), the 
U.S5.R. representative suggested that the Demo- 
graphic Year-Book should also contain data on 
unemployment and occupational diseases. The 
french representative, however, thought that these 
were dealt with by the International Labour Or- 
ganisation. The U.S.S.R. representative also asked 
that the method of obtaining population data for 
the Demographic Year-Book should be in accord- 
ance with the previous recommendation of the 
Council — i.e., that it should be data supplied by 
governments or obtained as the result of in- 
quiries carried out in agreement with the gov- 
eromects. 

At its third session, the Commission (E/803) 
noted with satisfaction the progress which had 
been made in compiling the first issue of the 
Year-Book and considered various proposals for 
adding to the list of the copies previously recom- 
mended. It endorsed the inclusion of data on uo- 
employment, detailed classification of infant mor- 
tality, and social and occupational diseases, provided 
that this would not cause undue duplication in 
intemadonal publications or delay the publication 
of the first issue of the Demographic Year-Book. 

c. Studies ob the Population of Trust 
Territories 

At the second session, the Commission noted 
the progress made by the Secretariat in the studies 
of the population of Trust Territories which were 
recommended by the Council at its fourth session 
(4l(IV) ),**^ and suggested that the Secretary- 
General distribute the studies, as they were com- 
pleted, to Member Governments. At the third 
session, the Commission urged that this work 
be carried forward as quickly as possible and with 
due regard to other projects, and requested the 
Secretary-General to prepare, for consideration at 
its next session, a statement of further progress 
and a discussion of the methods of study used. 

The Population of Western Samoa, the first in 
a series of reports prepared by the Secretariat on 
the population of Trust Territories, was issued in 
January 1948.^*® The purpose of the reports is 
to summarize existing knowledge regarding char- 


acteristics of the population, trends of population 
growth and the relation of population to economic 
resources in each of the Territories, for the use 
of the United Nations and of the Administering 
Authorities in stimulating the economic, social and 
political advancement of the people under the 
Trusteeship System. 

d. Studies oe Inter-Relationships of 
Demographic, Economic and Social 
Factors 

Tbe Commission gave considerable attention 
at its second session to the implementation of the 
resolutions adopted by the Council at its fourth 
session (41(IV) which were designed to en- 
courage analyses by Member Governments of the 
inter-relationships between demographic changes 
m various economic and social circumstances. 
The Commission (E/571) expressed the opinion 
that the best way to encourage Member Gov- 
ernments to undertake such studies would be to 
draw up smdy plans illustrating the technical 
problems and the kinds of results that might be 
obtained under various economic, social and demo- 
graphic conditions. The Commission felt that such 
study plans should also provide, by carefully 
chosen examples, a preliminary insight into the 
nature of the demographic problems to be met in 
raising standards of living and improving the health 
and culmral development of populations in varying 
economic and social simations. Accordingly, the 
Commission requested the Secretary-General to 
prepare, for consideration at a subsequent session, 
proposals regarding the seleaion of major demo- 
graphic situations in typical economic and social 
settings for which smdy plans could be constructed, 
and a proposed plan of smdy for one or two types 
of situations in varied economic and social frame- 
works. 

e. Development of Population Data 

(l) Recommendations regarding Censuses of 
Population to be Taken during or about 1950 

The G)mmission made tecommendations to the 
Sectetary-Geoeral at both its second and third 
sessions regarding the manner of carrying out die 
program outlined by the Council at its fourth 
session, in relation to the censuses of population to 
be taken by various Governments during or about 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, pp. 

522-13. 

*^iuied Natiom Publications, Sales Nat 1948. 

XllL 1. 

““See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 

513. 
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1950 (41(IV) The purpose of this program 
is to render advice and technical assistance to Mem- 
ber Governments and interested international 
agencies, with a view to improving the quality 
and international comparability of results. 

At the second session, the Commission drew up 
tentative lists of subjects for which comparability 
was desirable in population censuses of various 
countries (E/571) and requested the Secretary- 
General to submit these lists to Member Govern- 
ments and to invite their comments. These bsts 
included a suggested minimum list of subjects 
(E/571, Annex II) and a suggested supplementary 
list of topics (E/571, Annex III) on which the 
Commission believed it desirable to obtain com- 
parable information, so far as practicable at the 
forthcoming censuses. 

At the third session, the Commission studied 
the comments received from Member Govern- 
ments, together with a series of repons on census 
methods in various countries which had been pre- 
pared by the Secretariat, the recommendations 
of the Statistical Commission regarding the con- 
tent of population censuses to be taken about 
1950*33 and certain recommendations on this 
subject proposed at the third session of the Social 
Commission (E/CN.5/62). The Population Com- 
mission thereupon prepared a detailed set of 
recommendations as to subjects foe inclusion in 
population censuses, types of data to be obtained 
on each subject, and techniques for improving 
the comparability of results. 

The lecomnieadei list of subjects (without regard to 
ccUuve itapottance) was as follows (E/805Ai^oex A): 

1. Toul population 

2. Sex 

3. Age 

4. Marital status 

3. Place of birch 

<3. Citiaenship (legal aatlonality) 

7. Mother tongue 

8. Educational chataaetlstics 

9. Fcttility data 

10. Economic characteristics 

(a) Total economically active and inactive pops- 
lacioQ 

(b) Occupation, industry and industrial status 

(c) Population dependent on various types of 
economic activities 

(d) Agricultural population 

11. Urban and rural population 

12. Households (including telatiotuhip to household's 

head) 

The Commission requested that its recommenda- 
tions, together with those of the Statistical Com- 
mission, be communicated by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to the interested specialized agencies and 


inter-governmental organizations and to all coun- 
tii« planning population censuses about 1950. 

The Commission further requested the Secretary- 
General, in collaboration with the specialize 
agencies, to study and report at the next session 
on (a) the possibility of including data on the 
physically and mentally handicapped in the list 
of recommended subjeas, and (b) the develop- 
ment of standard definitions of employees, em- 
ployers, workers on own account and unpaid family 
workers for census classifications of industrial 
status (E/805). 

(2) Program of Work on Population Estimates 

As requested by the Council in a resolution 
adopted at the fourth session (resolution 41 (IV) ), 
the Sectetary-Genetal submitted to the second 
session of the Population Commission a report 
on the progress achieved in providing the popula- 
tion estimates and forecasts needed by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. Noting that 
the r«jujremenrs for such estimates and forecasts 
were extremely large, the Commission (E/571) 
adopted a scheme of priorities designed to make 
avadable as soon as possible the estimates and 
forecasts which were most essential for the work 
of the various organs of the United Nations. The 
Commission considered that the first object should 
be to compile current estimates of the total popu- 
lation, as of a uniform, recent date, for all countries 
of the world. Other data which it recommended 
should have a high priority were estimates of 
population by sex and age groups for recent daces, 
forecasts of total jpopulation and sex and age groups 
for dates in the neat future ( 1948, 1949 and 1950 ) , 
and longer-range forecasts. 

(3) Inf ant Mortality Data 

At its second session, the Commission requested 
(E/571) that the Secretary-General examine, in 
consultation with WHO and other interested 
agencies, the possibilities of improving the inter- 
lutional comparability of data on infant mortality. 
At the third session the Secretary-General submit- 
ted a preliminary report on this problem (E/- 
CN.9/17). The report listed the following prin- 
cipal reasons for the inadequacy and lack of com- 
parability of infant mortality data: 

"I. IjKk of the applicatioa of a universal definition of 
a sttllbif^ and of an infant death. 

"2. Incompleteness In the registration of births and 
infant deaths. 

"3. Failure to refer the infant deaths to the actual 
group of births from which the infant deaths come. 

“iW., p. 511. 

'^Studies of Census Methods, Nos. 1-6. 

“*Sce p. 567. 
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"4 Failure to relate the statistics of births and deaths 
to the social-economic conditions of families." 

The report, furthermore, recommended pro- 
cedures for overcoming these difficulties. The Com- 
mission recommended that this work be continued 
and that another report be submitted at a later 
session. 

(4) Vital Registration 

The Commission requested, at its third session 
(E/805), that the Secretary-General initiate, in 
collaboration with WHO, studies of vital registra- 
tion systems in various countries, and of their 
effectiveness in providing the information regard- 
ing the dynamics of population needed for national 
and international purposes. 

f. Recovery OF THE Birth Rate 

Referring to the importance of realistic assump- 
tions regarding future trends of fertility as a basis 
for future population estimates, as well as for other 
work in the field of population, the Commission 
recommended, at its third session (E/305), that 
the Secretary-General initiate an analysis of the 
recent rise of the birth rate, which has been evident 
in many countries, and present a report on that 
subject for consideration by the Commission at a 
future session. 

g. Demographic Dictionary 

In connection with its work of improving the 
comparability of population data and furthering 
international understanding of demographic proc- 
esses, the Commission requested, at its third ses- 
sion (E/805), that the Scaccary-General prepare 
a dictionary of demographic terms in various lan- 
guages. It recommended that this work be based 
on the contributions of Member Governments, the 
results to be submitted to the Commission for con- 
sideration at its next session. 

11. Migration Questions 

a. Allocation of Functions among 

Various International Organizations 

The Economic and Social Council at its fourth 
session adopted resolution 42(IV)^®* inviting its 
Population and Social Commbsions to consider 
and report to it on a practical plan for the alloca- 
tion of functions, without duplication of work, 
among the various organs concerned in the field 
of migration, and requesting the Secretaty-Gcnaal 
to make such preliminary studies as would fafil i- 
tate and expedite the work of the Cotzunisstons. 


In compliance with the latter request, the Secre- 
tary-General, after having consult^ the interested 
specialized agencies, prepared a report which was 
submitted to the two Commissions and, in a re- 
vised form (E/806), to the Council. 

The Secretary-General's report contained three 
chapters and two annexes. Chapter I described 
functions in the field of migration which require 
a large measure of international co-operation. 
These funaions are: (a) information, comprising 
data for the guidance of migrants, migration sta- 
tistics for general use and analytical reports and 
compilations necessary for understanding the so- 
cial, economic and demographic causes and effects 
of migratory movements; (b) advising on migra- 
tion schemes and the financing necessary for achiev- 
ing the best possible results from migratory move- 
ments of recognized utility; (c) mternationai 
placement of manpower; (d) simplification of 
formalities and reduction of costs involved In mi- 
gration; (e) proteaion of economic and social 
tights of migrant workers in connection with their 
recruitment, placing, selection, professional train- 
ing. travel, working conditions, social insurance, 
admission to employment, enforcement of labor 
regulations, and repatriation; and (f) protection 
of the rights of migrants as citizens and aliens in 
connection with freedom of migration and with 
such problems as discrimination in matters of 
taxation, property rights, residence and assistance 
in case of indigency. 

Chapter II of the report dealt with the existing 
international machinery, describing bilateral and 
plurilateral arrangements, the competence of the 
respective Commissions and departments of the 
United Nations and of ILO as well as the com- 
petence of and interest taken in these matters by 
other specialized agencies (IRO, UNESCO, FAO, 
WHO and the Bank) and by non-governmental 
or^nizations engaged in developing or promoting 
international policies in the field of migration or 
providing assistance to migrants. The report stated 
that from the survey of existing international 
machinery, it was apparent that the constitutional 
competence of many specialized agencies was like- 
ly to lead to duplication of functions; this made it 
essential for there to be co-ordination through the 
existing United Nations machinery for this pur- 
pose. 

Qiapter III of the report desalbed die action 
taken by the Sodal and Population Commissions 
with respect to the allocation of funaions in 
matters of migration. 

“See Yearbook of the United Nationt, 2946-47, p. 

313. 
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Annex I of the report contained some remarks 
on the development and significance of the prob- 
lems arising in connection with migration, while 
Annex II gave the text of the working arrange- 
ment regarding the principles for a division of 
responsibilities and co-ordination of activities in 
the field of migration, concluded on November 22, 
1947, between the United Nations Secretariat and 
the International Labour OfBce. 

The Social and Population Commissions, at their 
respective third sessions, considered the Seaetaty- 
General’s report. The Social Commission adopt^ 
a resolution (E/779, p. 19) which, inter alia, re- 
solved that the Commission's responsibilities in the 
field of migration were to arrange for studies and 
to advise the Economic and Social Council on the 
social aspects of migration with a view, particular- 
ly, to ensuring to the migrants social and economic 
rights equal to those of local populations. The 
resolution stated that such studies and advice were 
to have reference especially to the following topics: 
(a) the social position, rights and benefits of im- 
migrants including their rights and benefits when 
they happen to be indigent; (b) family and com- 
munity relationships of immigrants; and (c) ad- 
vance planning by government authorities with a 
view to the provision of social services, and fa- 
cilities for health and education. The Commission 
also requested the Sectetary-Oeneial to consult 
with those non-governmental organiaattons which 
are interested in migration problems and particu- 
larly with trade union organizations, and to seek 
their advice in order to ascertain whether these 
organizations could make arrangements for co- 
ordinating their respective activities. 

The Population Commission approved a resolu- 
tion (E/805, p. 6) which, among other things, 
stated that the Commission should arrange for 
studies and should advise the Economic and Social 
Council on the demographic aspects of migration, 
on the relationships between demographic, econom- 
ic and social factors in migration and on the over- 
all co-ordination of international research and 
study in this field by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. The resolution stated that 
these studies should cover the trends, causes and 
consequences of migration, and should take into 
account in this connection the influence of econom- 
ic and social factors, legislative and administra- 
tive measures, the social and economic conditions 
of migrants, and such other factors as are tm- 
ponant determinants in, or consequences of, 
migration. 

Tlic Economic and Social Oauncil at its seventh 
session considered the report of the Secretary- 


General and the recommendations of the Social 
and Population Commissions at its 180th and 
193rd plenary meetings, on July 21 and August 10, 
and at the 51st, 52nd and 53rd meetings of its So- 
da! Committee on July 30 and 31, and August 2, 

isih. 

Draft resolutions were proposed by New Zea- 
land (E/AC.7/W.27) and by the U.S.S.R. (E/- 
AC7/W.37). The first proposed a text consoli- 
dating the respective resolutions of the Social and 
Population Commissions. The second would have 
the Council consider that. (1) the Governments 
of all States Members of the United Nations have 
the task of creating a higher standard of living 
for all inhabitants of their countries; (2) migra- 
tory movements of workers from one country to 
another may be conceded by way of exception in 
individual cases; and (3) the problem of refugees 
and displaced persons should be considered sepa- 
rately from questions of migration. 

After adopting the first paragraph of the U SS.R. 
proposal by 10 votes to 4, with 4 abstentions, the 
Committee rejected the other paragraphs by vary- 
ing votes and rejected the resolution as a whole by 
10 votes to 6, with 2 abstentions. 

The New Zealand proposal was voted on as two 
separate resolutions, to the second of which was 
added a preamble proposed by the United States. 
Both resolutions were approved by the Social Com- 
mittee and were adopted by the Council at Its 
193rd plenary meeting by 14 votes to 2, with 2 
abstentions (resolution 156(VII)A), and by 13 
votes to 2, with 2 abstentions (resolution 156- 
(VII)B), respectively. 

The U.S S.R. and Byelorussian S S.R. representa- 
tives, in voting against the two resolutions, stated, 
inter alia, that they limited the rights of immigrants. 
They also objected to the agreement between the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and the 
Direaor-General of the International Labour Office 
regarding the allocation of funaions, and stated 
that the second resolution was an attempt to make 
mandatory on governments a decision on questions 
affecting the sovereign rights of states. 

The representatives of Brazil, Chile, Peru and 
Venezuela objected to the inclusion of paragraph 
5 in the first resolution (see below). They felt 
that the paragraph sought to define the responsibil- 
ities of governments, and that if they were bound 
by it, they might find themselves compelled to set 
up for displaced persons a special regime outside 
die framework of their general immigration laws, 
an obligation which their Governments could not 
accept. 

The representatives of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
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Poland, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
on the other hand, supported the retention of the 
paragraph, stating that it was merely a statement 
of fact and did not imply the establishment of a 
special regime for migrating refugees. They de- 
dared that it was necessary to point out the differ- 
ence between the problems of displaced persons 
and refugees and those of migration in general, 
since the organizational treatment would differ in 
the two cases. 

On putting the question to a vote, the Council 
decided by 14 votes to 4 to retain paragraph 5. 

The representatives of France and Turkey de- 
clared that in their opinion the principle that 
equal treatment should be granted to both national 
and foreign workers meant that a foreign worker 
and a national worker who did the same kind of 
work would enjoy the same wages and benefit 
from the same social legislation, but did not mean 
than an immigrant worker arriving in a country 
had the right to exercise any profession he ciiose. 

The texts of the two resolutions approved are 
as follows: 

"A. Allocation of Functions 

’^he Eeonomie and Social Council, 

"Having considered the report aod recommeodacioos 
of the PopulatioQ Commissloa aod the Social Cominis- 
sion outlining their proposals for a practical plan for the 
allocation of functions, without duplication of work, 
among the various organs concerned in the field of 
migration, submitted in accordance with the Council’s 
resolutions of 29 hfarch 1947, 13 August 1947 aod i 
March 1948, and 

'Taking into account the Secretary-General’s report on 
that queitJon, 

"1. Notes chat the Secretary-General has consulted 
the relevant specialized agencies on the respective func- 
tions of these agencies In the field of migration aod on 
their interests in this field; 

"2. Notes with satisfaction the working arrangement 
concluded between the Secretary-General and the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office on their re- 
spective responsibilities in matters of migration; 

"3. Endorses the opinion of the Social Commission 
that the conclusion of the above working arrangement 
provides a favourable opportunity to define responsibility 
for the various matters of migration among the various 
organs of the Council; 

"4. Notes the opinion of the Social Commissioa that 
migtaCion includes aspects beyond those covered in the 
arrangement between the Secretary-General and the 
Director General of the International Labour Office and 
that the problem of migration is broader than the labour 
problem, which is only one aspect of it; 

"5. Notes that the problem of refugees aod displatxd 
persons must be distinguished from the general question 
of migration as a special question which is to be settled 
separately in connexion with General Assembly resolu- 
tion 136(11); 

“6. Notes that, for the solution of questions of com- 
mon interest, it is desirable for the economic aspects of 
migration involving Trust Territories to be 


jointly by the Economic and Social Council and the 
Trusteeship Council; 

”7. Decides that the Population Commissioa shall 
arrange for studies and advise the Council on the demo- 
graphic aspects of migration, on the relationships 
between demographic, economic and social factors In 
migration and on the overall co-ordination of interna- 
tional research and study in this field by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. These studies shall 
cover the trends, causes and consequences of migration 
and shall take into account in this connexion the infiuence 
of economic and social factors, legislative and administra- 
tive measures, the social aod economic conditions of 
migrants, and such other factors as are important de- 
terminants in or consequences of migration; 

“8. Resolves that the Social Commission's responsi- 
bilities in this field are to arrange for studies and advise 
the Council on the social aspects of migration with a 
view, panicularly, to ensuring to the migrants equal 
social and economic rights with those of local popula- 
tions, such studies and advice to have reference especially 
CO the following topics: 

"(a) The social position, rights and benefits of 
immigcaots, including tbeic tights and benefits when 
they happen to be indigent; 

”(b) Family and*conuniiaity relationships of im- 
migrants; 

"(c) Advance planning by Government authorities 
with a view to the provision of social services and 
facilities for health and education, which are neces- 
sary for imm igrants and their families arriving in a 
new commuQicr, 

"9. Recalls that, la addition to the Population and 
Social Commissions, all the other functional commissions 
of (be Council may have to deal with aspects of migra- 
tion which fall within their respective assignments, the 
co-ordmation of the activities of the commissions being 
the task of the Council; 

"10. Invites the regional economic commissions and 
the fonctional commissions of the Council to consult to- 
gether, when desirable, through the Secretary-General, on 
migration problems which may be put to them, and to 
keep the Population and Social Commissions informed of 
such consultations; 

■'ll. Requests the Secretary-General to consult with 
those non-governmental organizations which are inter- 
ested in migration problems and particularly with trade 
union organizations, and to seek their advice in order to 
ascertain whether these organizations can make arrange- 
ments for co-ordinating their respective activities, 

"12. Invites the specialized agencies and the Secretary- 
General to submit to the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination set up under the resolution of 21 Septem- 
ber 1946 any migration problems which may arise In 
such circumstances or in such a form that overlapping 
might occur or that important aspects of these questions 
might be neglected. 

"B. Protection of Migrant and immigrant Labour 
'The Economic and Socud Council, 

"Having considered the report of the Secretary-General 
on the allocation of functions among the various organs 
conixraed m the field of migration, and the report and 
recommendations of the Social Commission relating to 
migration, and taking into account the memorandum on 
migration submitted by the International Labour Organ- 
isation in accordance with Council resolution 8S(V) of 
13 August 1947, 
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’’Notes with satisfaaioa that the Governing Bod 7 of 
the International Labour Office, conscious of the impor- 
tance and the urgency of the problem, has placed revision 
of the Migration for Employment Convention, 1939, and 
its related reco mm endations on the agenda of the thirty- 
second session of the International Labour Conference 
"Expmssi the wish that, pending the adoption and 
ratification of an international convention providing ade- 
quate protection of migrant and imrtiigtant labour, Mem- 
l«r Governments, in determining their respective policies 
in this field, should be guided by the principle of equality 
of treatment in social and economic matters of naciooal 
and foreign workers, 

"Expretses also the wish that ituetnational atcaoge- 
mentsin matters of migration include as soon as possible: 
"(a) Broadening of the present system of interna- 
tional infoimation in matiets of migration so as to 
assure the immediate availability of knowledge on 
migration possibilities and conditions for use by gov- 
ernment and voluntary organizations and by migiants 
or prospective migrants; 

"(b) Means for the improvement of statistics on 
incernational migration so as to increase their adequacy 
and comparability.” 

b. Protection OF Migrant AND Immigrant 
Labor 

The Americao Federation of Labor proposed 
that an item dealing with the protection of migrant 
and immigrant labor be included on the agenda of 
the fifth session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and submitted a memorandum on the subject 
(E/4S4 and Add.I and 2). The American Feder- 
ation of Labor urged the adoption of a resolution 
b^ the Council which would ( 1 ) recommend that 
the Economic Commissions for Europe and for 
Asia and the Far East promote the use of standards 
recommended by the International Labour Organ- 
isation in expediting efficient mobilization of man- 
power in the reconstruction of countries; and (2) 
urge the International Labour Organisation to ex- 
pedite the reconsideration of its Convention and 
recommendations on migrant workers. 

The Council considered the question at its 113th 
and U4th plenary meetings on August 12 and 
13, 1947. It adopted a resolution jointly submitted 
by the delegations of Norway and the United 
Kingdom (E/546), as amended by the reptesenta- 
tives of Czechoslovakia and the United States. ITte 
amendments provided for calling the matter to 
the attention of the Council's Social and Popula- 
tion Commissions. The majority of representatives 
agreed on the importance of the problem and ex- 
pressed support of the proposed resalutbn and 
amendments. The U.S5.R. representative, how- 
csxr, thought tliat the separate problems of im- 
migration and of refugees and displaced persons 
had been merged in the document submitted by 
the American Federation of Labor, and that the 


latter problem could best be settled by repatria- 
tion, to which no reference had been made by the 
American Federation of Labor. He therefore urged 
the tejeaion of the proposaL 
The resolution 85 (V), adopted by the Council 
on August 13, by 15 voces to 0, with 3 abstentions, 
reads as follows: 

"The Economic and Social Council, 

"Having taken note of the item regarding the protec- 
tion of migrant aod immigrant labour placed on its 
agenda at the request of the American Federation of 
Labor, and the metnorandum submitted by tbe Fedeta- 
don, 

"Noting also that the International Labour Organisa- 
tion is now considering the revision of its existing con- 
vention and recommendations on migration, 

"Resolves to transmit this memorandum to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation as the competent special- 
ized agency concerned and, in view of the urgency of the 
problem, 

"Requests the International Labour Organisation ac- 
tively to pursue its consideration of the sub;ect and to 
infotm the Economic and Social Council as soon as 
possible of the progress made, and 

"Calls the attention of the Social and Population Cojn- 
mtssioos to this memorandum in their cotuidcratioa of 
the problems assigned to them by the Council by its 
resolution on migration of 29 March 1947.” 

With reference to that decision, the Council, at 
its sixth session, considered two sections of the 
resolution of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment which dealt with popula- 
tion and migration problems (E/635). The Coun- 
cil transmitted these seasons to ILO, the Sodal 
Commission and the Population Commission and 
invited them to take these seaions into account in 
the action on those aspects of population and mi- 
gration which fall within their respective fields 
(resolution 104(VI)).^®® 

Tbe question of the protealon of migrant labor 
was considered by the Social Commission and the 
Population Commission at their third sessions 
simultaneously with their study of the question of 
the allocation of responsibilities in the field of mi- 
gration. The Social Commission (E/779) recom- 
mended that the Council take note of tbe steps 
which had already been initiated in this matter by 
ILO and expressed the wish that interim steps be 
taken by governments pending the adoption and 
ratification of an international convention. 

TTie Economic and Social Council at Its seventh 
session, in connealon with its general discussion 
on migration problems (51st to 53rd meetings of 
its Social Committee on July 30 to August 2, and 
193rd plenary meeting on August 10), considered 
this recommendation as well as a memorandum 
submitted by the ILO (E/888). 

““Seepp. 135-36. 
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The latter explained the measures taken by HO 
in considering the question of the protection of 
migrant and immigrant labor. 

The recommendation of the Social Commis- 
sion was approved by the Council at its I93rd 
plenary meeting on August 10 (see resolution 156* 
(VII)B). 

c. Program of Work on Demographic 

Aspects of Migration 

The Population Commission, in accordance with 
its recommendation that it should be respon- 
sible for studies and advice to the Economic and 
Social Council on the demographic aspects of mi- 
gration, established at its third session (E/805) a 
program of work regarding this aspea of the 
problem of migration. The program was to be 
carried out by the Seaetary-General in consultation 
and coliaboracion with the specIalJaed agencies. 

It consisted of five hems: (1) improvement of 
migration statistics; (2) analysis of change in the 
size and structure of populations in the countries 
of origin and destination, resulting from migra- 
tion; (3) analysis of the iofiuence of migration on 
the size and ^aracteristics of the labor force in 
countries of immigration and emigration; (4) 
analysis of the infiuence of economic and socid 
factors on inigration; and (5) infiueoce of legis- 
lation on migration. 

1 2. Refugees and Displaced Persons 

The General Assembly, at its second regular 
session, adopted resolution 136(11)^3® which, 
alia, requested the Secretary-General to submit, in 
collaboration with the Director-General of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization or the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Preparatory Commission, a 
report on the progress and prospect of repatriation, 
resettlement and immigration of refugees and dis- 
placed persons. The report in question (E/816 
and Add.1), dated June 10, 1948, was circulated 
among Member Governments prior to the con- 
vening of the seventh session of the Economic 
and Social Council 

The report noted, inter alia, that, although dur- 
ing the first year of PC-IRO operations some 
51,000 persons who had been in receipt of care 
and maintenance had been repatriated to their 
countries of origin, and another 157,000 persons 
eligible for help had departed for resettlement, 
there still remained on June 30, 1948, approxi- 
mately one million refugees and displaced per- 
sons believed to be eligible for the Organizations 
assistance. Of this number, approximately fiOOjXK) 


were in the camps and assembly centres of PC- 
IRO. 

The report observed that, if the forecasts of 
PC-IRO as to resettlement and repatriation were 
realized, there would still remain some 600,000 
refugees eligible for the Organization’s assistance, 
whether as to repatriation or resettlement, on 
July 1, 1948. While noting the efforts made by 
a number of countries to give assistance in solv- 
ing the problem, the report emphasized the un- 
fortunate consequences that followed the tendency 
of certain governments, members of the PC-IRO, 
to exclude from resettlement in their countries any 
but the most able-bodied refugees and displaced 
persons applying for immigration. This would 
inevitably leave the organization with the prob- 
lem of what to do with a relatively large "hard 
core” of older, handicapped or disabled refugees. 
Ibe report condemned this policy, and called upon 
all States Members of the United Nations to 
open their doors to family groups which would in- 
clude the old, the maimed and the chronically ill. 

The repoxr also urged Member Stares which 
had not yet joined IRO to ratify its Constitution 
with the least possible delay, so as to bring the 
Organization into legal operation at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Finally, as requested by a resolution adopted at 
the sixth session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil,**^ the Secretary-General’s report submitted in- 
formation as to the situation of children removed 
from their countries of origin during the course of 
the Second World War, and on measures taken 
or <X)Dtemplated on their behalf, and recommenda- 
tions on what could be done to accelerate a final 
solution of this tragic problem. 

The report of the Secretary-General was con- 
sidered by the Social Committee of the Economic 
and Social Council at its 57th to 60th meetings 
from August 12 to 19, and by the Council at its 
212th and 2l4th plenary meetings on August 24, 
1948. 

Tbe representative of the U.S.S R., supported by 
the representatives of the Byelorussian S8.R. and 
Poland, charged that displaced persons camps in 
the Western Zones of Germany and Austria were 
frequently hotbeds of propaganda and terrorism 
directed against the present governments of cer- 
tain Eastern European states, including the U.S.S.R.; 
that known quislings and war criminals were fre- 
quently found in positions of authority in the ad- 
ministration or leadership of such camps; that 
children were being prevented from returning to 

“*See General Aisembly, pp. 128-29. 

“Seep. 613. 
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their coimtiies of origin; that representatives of 
the Eastern European governments involved were 
frequently prevented from freely consulting their 
nationals who were Inmates of the displaced per- 
sons camps; and that several states were seeking 
to exploit the displaced persons as a supply of 
cheap manpower. It was further charged that, de- 
spite previous Assembly resolutions, the emphasis 
had been shifted from repatriation to resettlement 
of the refugees and displaced persons. 

The lepresentative of the U.SS.R. submitted a 
draft resolution (E/AC.7/W.39) designed to curb 
the alleged tendencies and practices which he had 
outlined in his criticism of the manner in which 
the problem was being handled. 

Several representatives declared that, while diey 
would abstain during the voting on some individusd 
paragraphs of the Soviet proposal since they re- 
garded these as unobjectionable, they would vote 
against the proposal as a whole because it implied 
criticism of PC-IRO and also because a construc- 
tive alternative was available in the joint draft 
resolution (see below). 

The Soviet resolution, after paragraph by para- 
graph votes, was rejected as a whole by the Social 
Committee by 13 votes to 4, with 1 abstention, 
and when re-submitted at the plenary meeting was 
rejected by the Council by 14 votes to 3, with I 
abstentioa 

A majority of Committee members, while agree- 
ing with a number of principles put forward by 
the U.SS.R. representative, denied the generd 
validity of the charges levelled at the displaced 
persons camp administration and the validity of the 
charge of systematic exploitation of displaced per- 
sons as reservoirs of cheap manpower. The major- 
ity expressed their support of a draft resolution 
submitted jointly by the representatives of Brazil, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the 
United States (E/946) which, they felt, represent- 
ed a well-balanced organic whole and a construc- 
tive approach to the entire problem. This resolu- 
tion was adopted, with minor drafting changes, 
by the Social Committee by a vote of'l4 to 3. and 
by the Economic and Social Council at its 214tb 
plenary meeting by a vote of 15 to 3. It (157- 
(VII)) reads as follows: 

'7he Economic and Social Council, 

"Noting with appreciation the report on the process 
and prospect o( tepattUtion, tesettlement and inunigta- 
tion of refugees and dbpiaced persons submitted bf the 
Sectetary-Gcneral in collaboration with the Executive 
Secretary of the Preparatory Commission for the Inttr- 
national Refugee Organization pursuant to General 
Assembly resolution 136 (11) of 17 November 1947 
and Council resolution 122 (VI)A. 


"Hanng m miad the recommendation of General 
Assembly resolution 136 (II) to ’each Member of the 
United Nations to adopt urgent measures for the early 
return of the repatriable refugees and displaced persons 
to their countries of origin, having regard to the Genera! 
Assembly resolution of 12 February 1946, and for 
seeding a fair share of the oon-repatriable refugees and 
displaced persons in its counery*, 

"Recognizing that the Preparatory Commission for the 
International Refugee Organization, by means of the 
machiittty it has developed during its hrst year of aaivity, 
can substantially accomplish its purpose of repatriating 
or te-estabiishiog all the refugees and displaced persons 
who are its concern within a period of, at most, two 
years, provided that it is assured of the effective co-opera- 
tton of Governments, 

"Coniideri that, to accomplish this objective, a sub- 
stantial number of Governments which have not already 
done so should take early action for membership in the 
International Refugee Organization, 

"Urges the Prepatatoty Commissioo for the Intei- 
national Refugee Organization to continue its efforts for 
the repatriation of refugees and displaced persons to their 
couDUies of origin in accordance with the consrimtion of 
the International Refugee Organization; 

"Stresses the need for accelerated lesettlemeni of flon- 
tepatriable refugees and displaced persons and urges all 
States to admit them to the maximum limit of tbeir 
capaaty, 

"Expresses its view that the policy which should be 
followed 'With regatd to unaccompanied children »: 

"(a) To unite children with their parents wherever 
the latter may be, and 

"(b) In the case of orphan or unaccompanied 
children whose nationaliry has been established beyond 
doubt, to tetutn them to their countty, always pcovid- 
log that the best interests of the individual child shall 
be the determining factor; 

"Recommends to the Preparatory Commission for the 
International Refugee Organization: 

"(a) That it consult immediately with Members 
of the United Nations concerning resettlement of all 
ooo-repatriable refugees and displaced persons on the 
basis already approved by the General Assembly in 
resolutions 62(1) and 136 (ll), including recognition 
of die importance of resettling refugees and displaced 
persons in family units as recommended by the report 
submitted by the Secretary-General; and 

"(b) that it report thereon to the Council at its 
eighth session; 

"Requests the Secretary-General to transmit the report, 
toother with this resolution and such additional relevant 
data as may be available from the Preparatory Commis- 
sioa foe the International Refugee Oiganizatlon, to t^ 
General Assembly at its third regular session for its 
information, sympathetic consideration and such further 
action as it may deem appropriate." 

13 - Action for the Solution of Legal 
Difficulties Arising from the Absence, due 
to War Events or Persecution, of Persons 
Whose Death Cannot Be Conclusively 
Established 

In a communication to the Secretary-General 
dated June 3, 1948, the Executive Secretary of the 
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Preparatory Commission for the International Ref- 
ugee Organization requested that the item "Actitxn 
for the solution of legal difficulties arising from 
the absence, due to war events or persecution, of 
persons whose death cannot be conclusively es- 
tablished” be placed on the agenda of the sevendi 
session of the Economic and Social CounciL This 
request, he declared, was in accordance with a res- 
olution adopted by the Preparatory Commission 
for IRO, at the sixth part of its first session. At 
the same time a memorandum (E/824) on the 
necessity of co-ordinating procedures for declara- 
tions of death was submitted. 

The memorandum stated that, as a result of mass 
deportations and the technique of modern war- 
fare, thousands of human beings had disappeared 
and it had not been possible in the ordinary way 
formally to establish the fact of their death. It 
stated that the legal consequences of death (cessa- 
tion of legal personality, succession to the estate, 
dissolution of marriage, termination of paternal 
authority) were so important that a death certifi- 
cate was normally requited in order to establish 
rights resulting from death. Failure to furnish 
such evidence of death gave rise to such serious 
difficulties as the following: heirs cannot establish 
title and so obtain possession of the property of 
missing persons; a surviving husband or wife can- 
not remarry; and the guardianship of orphan chil- 
dren cannot be definitely established. 

The memorandum went on to state that the laws 
of the various countries relating to missing persons 
did not in general provide for a simple and rapid 
procedure in cases when proof of death of a mis- 
sing person could not be established under normal 
certffication procedures. 

The memorandum concluded by stating that an 
international convention appeared to be the ap- 
propriate means of eliminating the present difficul- 
ties within a reasonable time. 

The Economic and Social Council, at its 180th 
plenary meeting on July 21, 1948, referred the 
item to its Social Committee, which considered it 
at its 60th and 61st meetings on August 19 and 
20, 1948. 

The representatives of the United States and the 
United Kingdom submitted to the Social Commit- 
tee a joint draft resolution (E/933) requesting 
the Secretary-General to prepare, in collabora- 
tion widi IRO, a preliminary draft convention on 
the subject; and to submit the draft convention, 
not later than October 20, 1948, to Members of 
the United Nations for their comment. The Gen- 
eral Assembly, the draft resolution stated, was to 
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take definitive aalon on the matter at its fourth 
re^ilar session. 

The representatives of the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Venezuela and Turkey supported the 
joint draft resolution. The representative of Aus- 
tralia wondered whether a committee of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Coimcil was competent to deal 
with the proposed convention. He thought that 
there should be some provision made for consulta- 
ion with a more techmeal body. 

The representative of Canada submitted an oral 
amendment to the joint draft resolution, provid- 
ing for the parriciparion of other orgmhations 
which might be interested m, and competent to 
deal with, the matter. The amendment, supported 
by the representative of Denmark, was accepted by 
the representatives of the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

The representatives of the U.S5.R and the 
Byelorussian S S.R- opposed the joint draft resolu- 
tion. The representative of the U5.S.R main- 
tained that the question was not sufficiently ad- 
vanced for a final decision. Both representatives 
declared that the problem was closely linked with 
the question of the conclusion of peace treaties 
with Germany and Japan. Until positive steps had 
been taken towards the signature of those treaties, 
action on the matter was premature, they main- 
tained, and the measures proposed by the Prepara- 
tory Commission for IRO were doomed to faEure. 
The representative of the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
doubted whether international action was neces- 
sary. The representative of the U.S.S.R, proposed 
that the whole question be deferred to the next 
session of the CouncE. 

The Social Committee at its 6lst meeting by 
12 votes to 2 rejected the U.S.S.R proposal to 
defer the item to the next session of the CouncE 
and adopted by 12 votes to 2, with 1 abstention, 
the United Kingdom — United States draft reso- 
lution as amended. 

The report of the Social Committee (E/995) 
was considered by the Economic and Social CouncE 
at Its 2l4th plenary meeting on August 24. 

The representative of the United States, speak- 
ing in favor of the Social Committee's draft reso- 
lution, declared that the problem was not limited 
to refugees, but affected the relatives of all who 
had disappeared during the war, including those 
of some six million Jews who had disappeared 
as a result of Nazi persecution. 

The representative of the Byelorussian S8.R. 
ar^ed that a draft convention should await the 
conclusion of peace treaties with Ger man y and 
Japan. He thought the CouncE should limit its 
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action to transmitting to the governments con- 
cerned the records of the discussion that had taken 
place. 

The representative of Poland thought that there 
was general agreement on the urgency and Import- 
ance of the problem, and that international actioa 
was needed. The main difference among Council 
members, he held, concerned the proper method 
of coping with the problem. He himself doubted 
that there was a need for the preparation of a 
draft convention, as envisaged in the Committee’s 
draft resolution, and thought that a suitable recom- 
mendation to the Members by the General Assem- 
bly might be sufficient. Accordingly, he proposed 
to delete from die preamble of die draft resolu- 
tion the rhird paragraph, which read “[the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council] considering that these 
difficulties might best be solved by an international 
convention”, and to substitute in the operational 
part of the draft resolution the expression "a pro- 
posal for an international regulation of the subjea” 
for "a preliminary draft convention”. 

The Polish amendments were rejected by sepa- 
rate but identical votes of 15 to 3- 
The representative of the US.S.R. regarded the 
dtafc cesolution submitted by the Social Committee 
as premature. The entire problem was, he said, 
linked with that of refugees and displaced persons, 
and would probably cease to exist once the latter 
question had been properly settled by the lepatiia- 
cion of ail displaced persons desiring repauiatlon. 

The Committee's draft resolution was stroo^y 
supported by the representatives of Chino, Aus- 
trdia, Chile, United Kingdom and France, who 
regarded it 2 S offering an adequate ptogram for 
dealing with the problem. 

The Social Committee's draft resolution was 
adopted by the Council at its 214cb plenary meet- 
ing on August 24 by a vote of 15 to 2, with 1 
abstention. Tlie text of the resolution ( 158(VJI) ) 
is as follows; 

'Ttt Economic and Social Council, 

’'Taking not* of the memoranduin oa the oeceuiiy of 
coKirdicaung proceJurn for declarations of death, 

’’Recognizing that the solution of the legal difficulties 
arising from the absence, because of war eveou or per- 
secution, of persons sshose death cannot be coocIussTcIy 
established, is an urgent and imporunt problem, 

"ConiUenng that these difficultses might best be 
solved by an inietnational convention, 

"Requeits the Sccieury General: 

‘'(a) To prepare, in collaboration with the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the lotcrrucional Refugee 
Organization or the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion and with other competent organlzatlacu, a pre- 
liminary draft contention on the subject; 

“(b) To submit the draft convention, not Utec 


than 20 October 1948, to Members of the United 
Nations for comment by them; 

"(c) To submit the draft convention to the Coua- 
cU at ia ci^th session, together with such cotnments 
as may have been received from Members of the 
Uoired Nations, in order to enable the Council to take 
such action as may be appropriate, with a view to 
definitive aaion on this matter by the General Assem- 
bly at Its fourth regular session." 


14 . Cultural Activities 

a. United Nations Scientific Reseakch 
Laboratories 

The Economic and Social Council during its 
third session, on October 3, 1946, adopted resolu- 
tion 22 (III), which invited the Secretary-General 
to consult UNESCO and the other specialized, 
agenaes concerned and to submit to the Council 
a general report on the problem of establishing 
United Nations research laboratories.^®'* 

In accordance with that resolution, the Secretaiy- 
Geoetal prepared a comprehensive report (E/62Q 
and Add. 2) which contained studies, views and 
suggestions submitted by various specialized 
agencies, particularly UNESCO, and by inter- 
national governmental and non-goveininental 
scientific organizations, national research institu- 
tions and outstanding scientists. The report stated 
that the inquiry opened by the Secretary-General 
endeavored to cover two aspects of scientific re- 
search problems. It attempted jn the first place 
to ascertain the state of mind existing in the scien- 
tific world on the question of international action 
for the improved organization of research. Second- 
ly, it was deemed aecessary to seek auc chose Reids 
not yet covered by existing or projected instru- 
ments of co-ordination; and to define the fields 
in which international co-opeiation would appear 
to offer the greatest promise and to be most im- 
mediately desirable. 

In the repqrt submitted by UNESCO (UNES- 
CO/Nat.Sci2 4/1947) and reproduced in the Sec- 
retary-General's report to the Council (E/620, pp. 
4S)-145), seventeen subjects were recommend^ 
for first priority, as follows: 

"I. Aq lucituie for the study of the Chemistry and 
Biology of the Self-Reproducing Substances, including 
Cancer Research. 

"2. A chain of Laboratories and Field Teams in 
Nutrldooal Science and Food Technology, (a) in China, 
(b) ia the and and arid-tropical zone, (c) in the humid 
equatorial zone. 

**3. The Study of the Life and Resources of the Humid 
Equatorial Zone, beginning with an Institute of the 

“See Yearbook oj the United Nationt, 1P4S~47, p. 
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Amazoa (Hrlea), aad expaadiDg into a chain of equa* 
torial zone Stations. 

"4. One or mote Institutes of Oceanogtapb; and 
Fisheiies in Asia, their work to be coaelated with that 
of the Nutritional Laboratories. 

"In addition to these pToposab, and owing to the urgent 
need for correlation of activities already begun by in* 
dependent organizations, the Secretariat recommends: 

"5. An Antarctic ^search Institute, including a 
Meteorological Institute for the Southern Hemisphere if 
sufficient support is forthcoming from ICAO. 

"And in view of the very small cost Involved: 

"6. A United Nations Ornithological Observatory on 
Heligoland. 

"In the opinion of the Secretariat [of UNESCO], Second 
' Priority is indicated for the following: 

"7> An Astronomical Observatory In the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

"8. An Institute for Research on Tuberculosis. 

"9. Computing Laboratories In Asia. 

”10. An Institute or a series of laboratories for 
Human Biological and Genetical Analysis. 

*T1. A High Altitude Station in the Himalayas. 

”12. An Instimte of Human Evolution in Africa. 

"13. An Arctic Research Institute. 

"14. Institutes and Stations for the Study of the Arid 
Zone (Desert and Arid Tropical Zones). 

*T9. An Institute of Individual and Social Psychology. 
"In the meantime, UNESCO wiil be actively concetotog 
Itself with: 

"16. The Creation of International Pool Facilities for 
Scientific Standards and Type Collections. 

"17. Improvement in Scientific Documenution Set* 
vices." 

The report also revealed that the Sectetary-Gen- 
cial had received numerous suggestions from 
scientific organizations and individual scientists. 
Specific proposals were made for the establishment 
of the following research institutions: 

International Asaonomical Observatories 
International High Altitude Stations 
Jnieraatioaal Meteorological Observatories 
International Geophysical Observatories 
International Floating Laboratories 
International Marine Biological Station 
International Cartographic Centre 
International Institute of Human Science 
International Health Institute 
International Research Institute for the Middle East 
Interiutional Institute for New Food Plants 
International Brain lostirute 
International Research Centre on Tuberculosis 
Incernacional Institute of Nuclear Research 
International Centre for Pure Products 
International Construction hlaterials Laboratory 
OtI:er su gg estions concerned questions that might 
be studied at the international laboratories if they 
vicre established. In brief, these were as follows: 
Oceanography 
Seismology 
Volcanology 

Solar and teirestrial relationship 
Cosmic rays 
Soil erosion 


Fluid and soil mechania 
Applied mathematics and physics 
Photogrammetric research 
Synthesis based on chemical elements 
Arctic regions 
Nutritional research 
Biotypology 

Biological vegetable and animal resources 
Standardization of biological substances of pharmaco- 
logical activity 
Industrial hygiene 
Urban hygiene 

The improvement of agriculture and standards of life 
ta tropical regions 

The adaptation of man to his environment 
Impact of war and its disorganizing effect on children 
and the development of therapies 
Typhus 
Onchocercosis 
Malta Fever 
Malarial disease 

It was pointed out in the report that many of the 
Institutions and persons consulted signified their 
warm approval of the idea itself, and in many 
cases they expressed theii gratification at the 
faa that the United Nations was examining the 
problem. Generally speaking, it appeared that all 
countries wished to see certain scientific problems 
studied on the international plane, and that im- 
proved unification or co-ordinarioo of effort was 
desired by specialists in every field. 

Some of the persons consulted expressed the 
view that multiplicity of research centres is a jf'nc 
qua non for maintaining freedom of research, the 
spirit of competition and therefore scientific prog- 
ress, and that the international laboratory should 
therefore deal only with the type of problem 
which, in present conditions, is not satisfactorily 
covered by the existing national laboratories. 

The report stated that, on the basis of the results 
of the inquiry, it would be easy to make a list of 
fourteen or fifteen scientific problems for which 
internariooal research laboratories seem desirable, 
and likely to promote the peaceful activities of 
modern societies. It added, however, that the de- 
gree of urgency and the allocation of priorities 
demand detailed analysis and debate by competent 
persons. The report suggested the desirability of 
conferences or study groups examining the prelimi- 
nary data which had been assembled before any 
final decisions were made. 

The Economic and Social Council examined the 
report of the Secretary-General during its seventh 
session, at its 193td and 194th plenary meetings 
on August 10, 1948. The French representative 
submitted a draft resolution (E/858> which, after 
cakbg account of the work done, and alfirming the 
importance of pursuing the studies, would have 
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invited the Secretary-General (1) to communicate 
to governments, specialized agencies and leading 
international scientific organizations the Council’s 
desire to have the problem of establishing inter- 
national United Nations research laboratories dis- 
cussed and (2) to form a small committee of 
experts to examine the advisability and appropriate 
procedure for convening an international confer- 
ence of scientists to report on the possible estab- 
lishment of international research laboratoiies. ’The 
Secretary-General was to submit to the CouncJ this 
preparatory committee’s report and the result of 
consultations with governments, specialized agencies 
and scientific organizations. 

This proposal was supported by the representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom, New Zealand, Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Peru, Poland, Brazil, Chile, 
Lebanon, and Turkey. Those of the United 
States, Canada, Poland, Chile and Lebanon thought 
that mote emphasis should be placed on the role 
of UNESCO. The Canadian representative sug- 
gested tliat the expert committee should be con- 
vened under UNESCO’s auspices. The Australian 
representative pointed out that other specialized 
agencies, such as ICAO and WHO, might also be 
interested in some of the projects. The United 
States representative thought that the function of 
the United Nations was to stimulate research, 
which could be better done by co-ordinating the 
work of existing national agencies through inter- 
changes of scientific personnel and the dissemina- 
tion of scientific knowledge than by the creation 
of international agencies; the Polish representative, 
however, thought that the establishment of new 
research Ubotatories undet United Nations aus- 
pices would fulfil a definite need, as many small 
countries for financial reasons found it difficult to 
carry out research. The Netherlands representative 
hoped that the committee would be guided by the 
following considerations; (1) that only work 
which, because of expense, could not be carried out 
by national laboratories should be assigned to in- 
ternational research laboratories, (2) that work 
done by certain national laboratories should be 
taken into account and measures adopted to trans- 
form national laboratories into international labo- 
ratories with a view to avoiding expense and dupli- 
cation of work; and (3) that the work of existing 
national laboratories should not be duplicated, and 
that effective co-operation with interested agencies 
should be developed. The Danish representative 
fek that the committee should indode experts in 
die field of scientific organization, and that it should 
be in a position to draw upon the voluntary help of 


scientists. The U.S S.R. representative thought chat 
it was not practical to consider the question at 
present, since the financial expenditure would be 
high and there was already a great shortage in na- 
tional research organizations of the highly qualified 
staff necessary. He therefore opposed the resolu- 
tioQ. The Australian representative considered that 
it would be preferable to embark on a small num- 
ber of top priority projects rather than consider 
an elaborate program, and referred in this con- 
nection to the items suggested by UNESCO. 

The Council was addressed by the Director- 
General of UNESCO, who gave an account of UN- 
ESCO’s activities for promoting scientific research, 
and by a representative of WHO, who urged the 
fuller utilization of existing research laboratories. 

The French draft resolution, with amendments 
introduced verbally by Chile, the United States and 
the United Kingdom and accepted by the French 
representative, was adopted by the Council at its 
I94th plenary meeting by 14 votes to 2, with 2 
abstentions. The principal changes introduced pro- 
vided for the co-operation of UNESCO in the 
formation of the committee, the consultation of the 
committee with the specialized agencies and the 
examination by the committee of the question of 
the possible establishment of international re- 
search laboratories. 

In its resolution ( 160(VII) ) the Council noted 
the Secretary-General's report, conveyed its thanks 
to the specialized agencies, organizations and scien- 
tists for their co-operation in its preparation and 
affirmed its iuterest in furthering the development 
of research. It invited the Seaetary-General: 

"I- To coounutiicaa to all Govecoiaeats the Oiuncil s 
desire to have the problem of establishing ioteroational 
Uiuted Nations research laboratories discussed by the 
goveraing bodies of all the important national scientific 
instituiioos for higher education and research, and to be 
apprised of their findings through the intermediary of 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations; 

”2. To send a like communication to the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
and the other specialized agencies concerned and to the 
leading international scientific organizations; 

"3. To form, during next year, in co-operation with 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, a small committee of experts in the basic 
sciences (exact, natural and social) to examine, in con- 
sultation with the specialized agencies, the question of 
the possible establishment of international research labo- 
ratories, including the advisability of, and appropt**^® 
piwedure for, convening an international conference of 
scientists with instructions to submit a general report to 
the Council on this subject; 

"4. To submit to the Council in due course this 
preparatory committee's report and the result of the 
further consultations referred to in paragraphs 1 and 2 
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b. Translation of the Classics 
In pursuance of General Assembly resolution 
60(1)^^® on the translation of the classics, the 
Council decided at its fourth session to request 
UNESCO to submit by June 1, 194S, to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council a report giving recom- 
mendations for needed action including particular- 
ly data on objective methods of selection of great 
books, the needs of various cultural regions, and 
suggestions for general assistance in translation, 
publication and distribution.^^® 

The second General Conference of UNESCO 
held at Mexico City in November 1947 adopted 
a scheme of work on this subject, prepared by the 
UNESCO Secretariat, forming part of a wider proj- 
ect conceived as extending to the translation of 
contemporary works not only in the fields of liter- 
ature and philosophy but also in those of the natur- 
al and social sciences. On the basis of this scheme, 
UNESCO addressed a questiormaire to the bodies 
designated by Member Governments for the pur- 
pose, and at the same time consulted various inter- 
national organizations. UNESCO then convened 
a conference of experts, which met in Paris in May 
1948 and which examined the material which had 
been collected. The report of UNESCO to the 
Council (E/823), prepared on the basis of the 
consultations mentioned, and on the work of the 
Committee of Experts, examined the following 
groups of problems: 

(i) Problems coacerniog the selection of classics; the 
deholcion of a classic, the public for which they aie 
intended, the methods of choosing classics; 

(u) Problems of translation; 

( iii) Problems of publication and disseminatioo. 

The report concluded that the help of govern- 
ments and of international professional and ex- 
pert bodies would make it possible to produce in 
the fairly near future lists of works regarded as 
classics', that UNESCO would take responsibility 
for this plan; that the special problems, however, 
of publication and distribution in the many coun- 
tries suffering from economic handicaps could not 
be solved by UNESCO alone; and that a satis- 
faaory solution worthy of the importance of the 
project lay in the effective collaboration between 
die governments concerned and the competent 
agencies of the United Nations. 

The report (E/823) w-as presented to theO>un- 
cU at its seventh sessioa At its 203rd plenary 
meeting on August 18 the Council decid^ 1^ a 
vote of 9 to 6, with 2 abstentions, to defer con- 
sideration of it, along with other items, to the 
session. 


c. Teaching op the Purposes and 

Principles, Structure and Activities of 

the United Nations in Schools of 
Member States 

In implementation of General Assembly resolu- 
tion 137(11)^*^ on the teaching of the purposes 
and principles, structure and activities of the Unit- 
ed Nations in the schools of Member States, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, in co- 
operation with UNESCO, submitted to the seventh 
session of the Council an intetim report {E/837 
and Adds. I and 2 ) on the activities and results ac- 
complished by the United Nations, UNESCO and 
a number of non-governmental organizations. 

This interim report was divided mto two parts. 
The first, prepared by the Secretary-General, in- 
cluded information on the steps they had taken to 
implement the Assembly's resolution transmitted 
to the Secretary-General or to UNESCO by Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bolivia, Byelorussian S.S.R., Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, France, Greece, 
India, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Philippines, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Union of 
South A/rica, USS.R. and United States; an analy- 
sis of the experience of the League of Nations in 
the promotion of teaching about International 
co-operation; and an enumeration of the programs 
and activities of non-governmental organizations 
in this field. The second part was prepared by 
UNESCO and dealt with its own functions and ac- 
tivities in regard to teaching about the United 
Nations. 

The Council’s discussions, in the 198th plenary 
meeting on August 15, centred around a draft 
resolution proposed by China (E/944) (see be- 
low). 

it was generally agreed that the importance of 
teaching about the United Nations was universally 
recognized. 

The representative of the U.SS.R. stated that 
while his Government had supported and imple- 
mented the Assembly resolution, he could not sup- 
port the Chinese draft resolution, which, by ex- 
tending the scope of the resolution co teaching 
about the specializ«l agencies, would take the 
United Nations further than had been intended by 
the Assembly resolution. 

The Council adopted by 15 votes, with 1 ab- 
stention, the Chinese draft resolution with amend- 
ments suggested by France and China respectively, 
which would have the Council recommend Mera- 

**See Yearbook of the United Nationj, 1946—47, p. 

184. 

'•"Ibid., p. 541. 

“•See General Auembly, p. 137. 
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ber States to intensify their efforts in this direction, 
and would include teaching about the specialized 
agencies as well as about the United Nations. 

In its resolution (170(Vn) ) the Council com- 
mended the program developed by the United Na- 
tions and UNESCO on the subject; requested the 
Secretary-General and UNESCO to continue in 
close collaboration their efforts in this direction 
and to report jointly and regularly to the Council; 
and recommended Member States to make full use 
of the information and advice which the United 
Nations and UNESCO can provide on the sub- 
ject, and to intensify efforts to promote in their 
respective territories the teaching of the purposes, 
the principles, structure and activities of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 

d . International Facilities e or the 
Promotion oi Training in Public 

■ Administration 

The Council at its sixth session had before u 
an item proposed by the representative of Brazil 
on international facilities for the promotion of 
training in public administration (E/610 and 
Rev.l and Add.1). 

The Council discussed the proposal at its 151st 
plenary meeting on February 24, 1948. The 
U.S.S.II. and Byelorussian representatives opposed 
the idea of establishing an international institute, 
on the grounds that the economic and social struc- 
tures of different countries were so dissimilar as to 
make it impossible to draw up general principles 
of administration. The Canadian representative 
felt that it was inadvisable to ask the Secretariat 
to undertake further special studies before substan- 
tial results bad been achieved on other subjeas 
initiated by the Council a long time ago. The Bel- 
gian representative, on the suggestion of the 
Netherlands representative, was invited to explain 
to tlie Council the work of the Inscitut de Bruxelles. 
He suggested that the purpose of the Institut was 
the same as that envisaged in the Brazilian pro- 
posal, and that its activities might be extended to 
carry out the program proposed by Brazil. The 
United Kingdom and Freodi leptesematives felt 
that there were sufficient points in common be- 
tM'ecn different national administrative systems for 
,an international survey to be valuable; the Polish 
representative, while recognizing that notable dif- 
ferences did exist between the administrative sys- 
tems of different countries, accepted the idea of a 
survey. 

The United States tepresentative supported in 
principle the Brazilian proposal, and snggested 


that account should be taken of the studies already 
begun by UNESCO and the existence of the In- 
srimt, which was doing similar work in Belgium. 
He introduced amendments, which were accepted 
by the Brazilian representative, providing for con- 
sultations with appropriate public and private in- 
ternational organizations and providing that the 
study should be concerned with the "means for 
promoting the science of administration on the 
international plane’’ instead of "the establishment 
of an international centre especially devoted to the 
science of administration” as proposed by Brazil. 

By 12 votes to 2, with 3 abstentions, the Council 
adopted the Brazilian draft resolution with amend- 
ments introduced by the United Stares, the United 
Kingdom and Denmark. 

This resolution (I23(VI)) recommended that 
the Secretary-General, in consultation with the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions, the International Civil Service 
Advisory Board and appropriate public and pri- 
vate international organizations, should prepare a 
study concerning the development of international 
facilities for the promotion of the science of ad- 
ministration, so as to provide adequate training 
for an increasing number of candidates of proved 
ability recruited on the widest possible geographi- 
cal basis, but mainly from the countries m greatest 
need of access to the principles, procedures and 
methods of modern administration. 

The Secretary-General presented to the seventh 
session of the Council a report (E/849) in whidi 
he stated that study of available documentary ma- 
xetials bad been Initialed, contact established with 
various authorities in the field of pubhc adminis- 
tration, and discussions begun with representatives 
of the specialized agencies to ascertain what facili- 
ties they might offer within the broad field covered 
by the Council's resolution. 

The report stated that the question'was to be 
discussed also by the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions during us 
meeting in the autumn. The Secretary-General 
pointed our, however, that the scope of the study 
and the desirability of consulting the International 
Civil Service Advisory Board made it probable 
that the Secretary-General’s complete report could 
not be made before the spring of 1949- 

The subject was also on the agenda of the 
seventh session, but in view of the pressure of busi- 
ness in the Council and the situation described in 
the progress report, the leptesentative of Brazil 
withdrew die item from the agenda of that session. 
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e. CO-OEDINATION OF CAKTOGRAPHIC SFBVICES 
OF Specialized Agencies and 
International Organizations 

During its sixth session (at the l49th meeting 
on February 19) the Council considered a BrazJ- 
ian proposal (E/695) for the co-ordination of 
cartographic services of specialized agencies and 
international organizations. The proposal ron- 
tained a reference to communications which bad 
been received during 1947 from the United States 
delegation (E/257), the French delegation (E/- 
258) and the Danish delegation (E/483, for- 
warding a communication from the International 
Coimcil for the Exploration of the Sea). The 
USEJL representative suggested that the proposal 
should be deferred in view of more urgent tasks. 
The Coimcil, however, adopted by 12 voces to 1, 
with 3 abstentions, the Brazilian proposal, with 
the addition of clauses providing that the action 
recommended to the Secretary-General should be 
taken within the limits of budgetary availabilities 
and that in co-ordinating the plans and programs 
of the United Nations and specialized agencies in 
the £eld of cartography he should take into ac- 
count the work of the various governmental and 
non-govecnmental organizations, . and that he 
should report to a subsequent session of the Coun- 
cil The resolution (131(VI)) adopted by the 
Council reads as follows: 

"Whereat accurate maps ate a prerequisite to the 
proper deTeiopmeot of the world resources which in 
many cases lie in telauvely unexplored regions; 

"Whereas such maps faulitate iacernational trade, pro- 
mote safety of oaTigadon, by air and sea, and provide 
iofonnacion required for the study of measures of peace- 
ful adjustment under Chapter VI of the Charter, and 
for the application of security measures contemplated in 
Chapter VII of the Charter, 

"Whereas the co-ordination of the cartographic ser- 
vices of the United Nations and specialized agencies, as 
well as those of the Member nations, will result in sig- 
nificant economies in cost, time and personnel, and wUl 
conuibuce to the improvement of cartographic techniques 
and standards; 

"Whereas several Member Governments have already 
indicated their interest in a co-ordinated programme of 
international canograpby, 

"The Economic and Social Council tbeiefoie 
"Recommendt: 

*'(i) That the Member Governments stimulate the 
accurate survey and mapping of their national tetruoiies; 

'■{ii) That the Secretary-General take appropriate 
action within the limits of budgetary) availabilities: 

"(a) To further such efforts by promoting the 
exchange of technical information and other means, 
including the preparation of a study on modern carto- 
graphic methods and development of uniform inter- 
national standards: 

"(b) To co-ordinate the plans and programmes 
of the United Nations and specialized agencies in the 


field of anograpbY, taking account of ibe work in this 
field of the various iotet-govemmental and non-gov- 
eromental organizations and to report on these matters 
to a subsequent session of the Council; 

"(c) To develop dose co-operation with carto- 
graphic services of interested Member Govetoments." 

/. World Calendar 

Ac the fourth sessloa of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the representative of Peru submitted 
a draft resolution on the appointment of an ad hoc 
committee to smdy the question of a "World Cal- 
endar” (E/291)- After a preliminary study of the 
problem, the Council postponed further discussion 
of the proposal until its next session, and invited 
the Secretary-General to prepare whatever material 
was readily available for the consideration of the 
Council on the subject of revision of the calendar, 
and to communicate to Member Governments of 
the United Nations the proposed resolution (res- 
olution 54(IV) ). 

At the fifth session of the Council, the Seae- 
tary-GeceraJ submined a note (E/465 and Adds. 
1, 2 and 3) on the work done in the field of calen- 
dar reform by international orgaoizatioos, especial- 
ly by the League of Nations. Relevant documents 
and an extensive bibliography on this question 
which bad been compiled by the Seaetariat, were 
submitted to the Council On July 21, 1947, at its 
86th plenary meeting, the Council adopted a res- 
olution proposed by the United States and sup- 
ported by India, ie U.S.S.R. and the Unic^ 
Kingdom, to postpone the consideration of the 
question of universal adoption of a World Calen- 
dar (resolution 97 (V)). 

g. Metric System 

The Economic and Social Council, at its 86th 
plenary meeting on July 21, 1947, considered a 
Norwegian proposal (E/472) for the examination 
of the question of the universal adoption of the 
loteruational Metric System of Measures and 
Weights and of the Decimal System of Currencies 
and Coinage. The representative of Norway argued 
that the imiversal adoption of one system would 
further world trade and speed reconstruction. He 
proposed that the Secretariat be asked to study the 
question in preparation for the next or a later 
session of the Council, so that a ,reporf could be 
presented to the governments for their decision. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, 
India and 'New Zealand suggested postponement 
of the smdy in view of the pressure of work on 
the Secretariat. The United Kingdom representa- 
tive suggested that the item should be dropped 
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from the agenda for the time being; it could be 
brought up again by a member of the Council at 
a later session. The French representative suggest- 
ed that the Secretariat be asked to make a pre- 
liminary study, for example, on costs and distribu- 
tion of work in order to give the Council a basis 
on which to rake action during the next sessioa 
The representative of the United Kingdom could 


not accept the French amendment, stating diat his 
original stand for postponement was not prompted 
by financial considerations alone but by the fact 
that he felt that the proposal should be made at a 
more propitious time. 

By a vote of 8 to 4, with 6 abstentions, the 
Council decided to drop the item from the agenda 
for the time being. 


H. OTHER ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


1. Implementation of Recommenda' 

thus on Economic and Social Matters 

In its resolution 119(11) of October 31, 1947, 
the General Assembly 

"Callj upon all Member States to carry out all lecom- 
meodations of the General Assembly passed os economic 
and social matters; 

"Reeomfnendt, fuithermoie, chat in fulfilment of 
Article 64 of the Chatter of the United Nations, the 
Secretary<Genetal report annually to the Economic and 
Social Council and that the latter report to the General 
Assembly on steps taken by the Member Goveroments to 
give effect to tbe tecommendacions of the Economic and 
Social Council as well as to the tecommeodations made 
by the General Assembly on matters falling within tbe 
Council's competence." 

The Seaetary-General brought the General 
Assembly’s lesolution to the attention of the 
members of the Council on January 22, 1948. 
This mattei was also on the agenda of the Council 
at its sixth session, but it was decided on Feb- 
maty 27, 1948, to defer consideration of this sub- 
ject to the seventh sessioa. Subsequently, on May 
17 and 27, the Secretary-General requested Mem- 
bers of the United Nations to notify him of 
action which they had taken to implemuit the 
recommendations referred to in General Assembly 
resolution. 119(11). 

This question was on the agenda of the Council 
at its seventh session. The Council had before 
it a report from the Secretary-General (E/963) 
and the information received from Member Gov- 
ernments up to August 28, 1948, the date on 
which this question was considered (E/963/Adds. 
1-19). In view of the fact that in the time avail- 
able it had not been practicable to ensure that 
the information was full and up to date, and that 
the Council had not time to discuss the question 
in sufficient detail, the Council after a short dis- 
cussion at its 12Sth plenary meeting on August 


28, on the basis of a draft resolution presented 
by die President (E/1021), adopted resolution 
177(VII), which stated that the great importance 
of this question warranted a more extensive ex- 
amination than the Council had been able to give 
to tt m 1948. The Council also decided to forward 
to the General Assembly for its information the 
report of the Secretary-General and the statements 
by Member States, and to consider this matter at 
its eighth session. 

2. Housing and Town and Country 
Planning 

The Social Commission, at its second session 
(E/578/Rev.l, resolution No. 8), endorsed tbe 
^reiary-GeneraVs proposals (E/CN.5/31) as 
the program of its future aaivities in tbe field of 
housing and town and country planning. At the 
same time it noted the interests of some ocher 
commissions, notably of the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission, of the Population Com- 
mission, of the Statistical Commission and of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, as well as of 
several specialized agencies, intci-govetnmental 
and non-governmental organizations, in certain 
aspects of the problem of housing and town and 
ojuntry planning. It requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to study the problems of housing and town 
and amntry planning, to co-ordinate the activities 
of the various bodies interested in these prob- 
lems and to report the results of these studies and 
coordination efforts to the third session of die 
Social Commission. It also requested the Seaetary- 
General to proceed with the preparations for a 
publication of an international housing review 
and of information concerning housing legislation 
in various countries; and approved the Seaetary- 
General’s proposals concerning the calling of small 
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meetings of experts on particular technical matters 
in the housing field. 

The question was discussed by the Council 
at its sixth session at the 28th meeting of the 
Social Committee on February 17 and the 157th 
plenary meeting on March 1. The representative 
of Venezuela expressed gratification at the satis- 
faaory results of a meeting of a small group of 
experts held at Caracas, Venezuela, in December 
1947 to discuss tropical housing, and hoped that 
similar meetings would be held elsewhere. The 
United Kingdom representative also felt that 
small meetings of experts could be usefuL The 
Danish representative questioned the value of 
holding international conferences on the subject, 
and felt that other forms of collaboration, such as 
establishing liaison between building research 
institutions in the various countries, might be use- 
fuL He questioned the necessity for an inter- 
national review of housing and town and country 
planning problems in view of the number of 
private publications on the subject. This view was 
shared by the Australian representative. 

The United States representative felt chat the 
first step in implementing the program on housing 
should be a detailed report by the Secretariat 
indicating what was being done by the many inter- 
governmental organizations interested in the prob- 
lem. 

The United States and United Kingdom pro- 
posed two draft resolutions (E/AC7/56 and 58). 
Both resolutions called for a report from the Sec- 
retary-General, but the United Kingdom resolu- 
tion in addhtina would have authotized the Sec- 
retary-General to call small meetings of experts 
within the limits of budgetary possibilities and 
would have approved the decision of the 0)m- 
misslon to turn its attention first to housing in 
tropical areas. 

The Polish representative proposed (see 
E/AC7/SR.28, p. 6) tliat priority should be 
given to "smdies of the problem of housing and 
town and country planning in war-devastated areas 
where immediate action in co-ordination with the 
regional economic commissions can be taken”. 
The United States resolution was accepted by 
15 votes to 1 by the Council, with certain amend- 
ments suggested by the United States representa- 
tive to take account of points put forward in the 
Polish and United Kingdom proposals. In its reso- 
lution 122(VI)D, adopted on March 1, 1948, 
the Council approved the principles set forth in 
the Social Commission’s resolution, and requested 
that the Secretary-General submit to the seventh 
session of the Council a report oudining the sev- 


eral activities of the specialized agencies, inter- 
governmental and non-governmental organizations 
and subsidiary organs of the Council in this field, 
and tlie measures taken toward their co-ordmation. 
It also suggested to the Secretary-General that 
he include in his budgetary estimates for 1949 
provision for not more than two small ipeetings 
of experts on particular technical matters in the 
housing field, and draw the attention of the then 
existing regional economic commissions to the 
importance of giving further consideration to the 
problems of housing in the war-devastated coun- 
tries. 

At its third session the Social Commisston dis- 
cussed the report of the fifth session of the Inter- 
departmental (Technical ad hoc) Committee on 
Housing and Town and Country Planning, a 
body consisting of the officers working on the 
subject in the Secretariat of the United Nations 
and the various specialized agencies, inter-govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations con- 
cerned (E/CN.5/51). It also discussed an outlme 
of the Secretary-General’s report to the seventh 
session of the Council on the several activities 
of these organizations. The Commission consid- 
ered the form of the report and requested the 
Secretariat, when completing it, to take into 
account the opinions that had been advanced by 
members of the Commission. During the dis- 
cussion, paxiicular emphasis was laid on the de- 
sirability of hastening the publication of the review 
on housmg and town and country planning, de- 
signed to disseminate technical information on 
housing legislation as well as on the results of 
research into constructional methods and the avail- 
ability of building materials (E/779). 

'The Social Commission also emphasized that 
the two meetings of experts authorized by the 
Council at its sixth session would require long 
and careful preparation. 

'The Secretary-General’s report (E/802) was 
presented to the seventh session of the Council. 
It dealt with the activities and interests in the 
field of these specialized agencies. Food and 
Agriculture Organization, International Bank for 
Reconstruaion and Development, International 
Labour Organisation, International Refugee Or- 
ganization, United National EducationaL Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization and World Health 
Organization; of these subsidiary organs of the 
Council: Social, PopiUation, Human Rights, 
Status of Women, Statistical and Economic and 
Employment Commissions, the Economic Com- 
missions for Europe, for Asia and the F^ East, 
and for Latin America and the forthcouiing Scien- 
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tific Conference on Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources; of the Trusteeship Council and the 
Special Committee to Examine Information trans- 
mitted under Article 73 e of the Charter; of these 
non-governmental organizations: American Fed- 
eration of Labor, International Co-operative Alli- 
ance, International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, International Union of Local 
Authorities and World Federation of Trade 
Unions; and of these intcr-governmental organiza- 
tions: Caribbean Commission, Pan American 
Union and South Pacific Commission. It also 
showed what steps had been taken to co-ordinate 
these activities. 

The questions being studied included: housing 
standards, housing needs, health and welfare, 
housing in special areas including problems of 
reconstruction, housing of special groups, land 
planning, finance, building materials, methods of 
construction, housing costs, organization of the 
building industry, training, employment and in- 
dustrial relations, collection and dissemination of 
information, and research, advice and conferences 

The Council discussed the question ac the 5 1st 
meeting of the Social Committee on July 30 on 
the basis of a joint draft resolution submitted by 
the United States, Venezuela, Chile and Brazil 
(E/AC7/W.32). This provided that the Coun- 
cil should request the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue the activities in the field of housing and town 
and country planning previously authorized and 
submit CO Councd’s next session an "effeaive 
and integrated" program of study and activity in 
this field refieaing the interests and activities of 
the specialized agencies, intet-governroeotal and 
non-governmental organizations, and to take into 
consideration any advice from interested com- 
missions. 

The French representative, stressing the im- 
portance of the publication of the review on 
housing and town and country planning, proposed 
a verbal amendment which was accepted by the 
authors of the resolution, to add a provision that 
this should be undertaken as soon as possible. 

The French . and Venezuelan representatives 
also stressed the importance of the meetings of 
experts on housing in tropical areas. The Danish 
representative, however, expressed concern at 
the large number of international organizations 
active in this field, and the U.S S R. representative 
thought that an excessive number of commissions 
was dealing with the subject. The Danish and 
Australian representatives expressed the view 
that on the international plane the question could 
more appropriately be haniBed by the regional 


commissions. The United Kingdom and Danish 
representatives also raised the question of the 
costs of the proposed program. After various 
amendments had been adopted in the Social Com- 
mittee with the object of clarifying the text, the 
Council at its 198th plenary meeting on August 
13 adopted by 15 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions, 
resolution 155(VII)F, which reads as follows: 
"Tht Uconomte and Social Council, 

"faking non of the report of the &cfeary-General oa 
actirides in the held of housing and town and country 
pbnntng, 

"CanstdeTing that a pfogtamroe in this field should he 
initiated ac the earliest possible opportunity, 

"Requests the Secretary-General: 

“(a) To continue the activities regarding the held 
of housing and town and country planning previously 
audtoiired by Council resolution 122 (VI) D; 

“(b) To begin as soon as possible the publication 
of a bulletin on housing and town and country plan- 
ning; the cstablishojent of which had already been 
decided by Council resolution 50 (IV) of 28 March 
1947; and 

"(c) To develop and subrtiu to the Council at its 
next session suggestions for an effective and integrated 
programme of study and activity in this £eld. which 
should reject the interests and activities of the iote^ 
ested commissions, specialized agencies, iniet-swetn- 
mental and non-governmeocal organizations.'' 


3 . Technical Assistance to Meinher 
Governments 


On December 14, 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted resolution 52(1)^** referring to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for study 
' the question of providing effective ways and means for 
fuini^ing, m to operation with the specialized agencies, 
expert advice in the economic, social and cultural fields 
to Member nations who desire this assistance.’' 


The Economic and Social Council at its fourth 
session, on March 29, 1947, adopted resolution 
instructing the Secretary-General to 
establish machinery within the Secretariat to render 
assistance to Member Governments in obtaining 
information on expert personnel, research facili- 
ties and other resources tlsat could be made avail- 
able to them by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, and on the elaboration of 
plans and programs for utilizing such personnel, 
facilities and resources. The Secretary-General was 
also to assist Members in securing experr 
vlc^ particularly in the form of teams of experts 
who would study specific problems and recom- 
mend solutions to the Governments concerned. 


“See Yearbook of she United Nations, 

183. 

“*Iiid., p. 540. 


1946-47, p- 
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The Secretaiy-General was insmiaed to work in 
close co-operation with the specialized agencies 
and to obtain a report on the subject from the 
Co-ordination Committee for submission to the 
Council’s fifth session if possible. He was further 
instructed to study, in co-operation with the Co- 
ordination Committee, the general procedures and 
terms, including financial arrangements, that might 
be followed by the United Nations and specialized 
agencies with respect to such technical assistance. 

Accordingly the Secretary-General submitted to 
the fifth session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil an Interim Report on Expert Assistance to 
Member Governments (E/471 and Adds. 1, 2 and 
3). 

a. Interim Report on Expert Assistance 

In his report the Secretary-General pointed out 
that expert assistance was a normal service which 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
performed for their Member States; in the case 
of some of the specialized agencies this was an 
Important and basic funaion. As the provision of 
advice by correspondence or personal contact en- 
tailed no separable costs or special administrative 
arrangements, the report related more particularly 
to types of requests involving special arrangements 
or costs, such as the provision of experts for a 
substantial period of time. 

The Seaetary-Genetal repotted that he had 
made provision within the Seaccariat for handling 
requests from Member Governments, as requested 
in the Economic and Social Council's resolution 
of March 28, 1947, and that the specialized agencies 
had also established channels for the prompt 
handling of such requests. 

With regard to the general report from the 
Co-ordination Committee requested by the Coun- 
cil, consulutlons were taking place with a view 
to preparing a paper with regard to problems 
and procedures for submission to the Co-ordination 
Committee which it was expected would meet in 
September or October 1947. Meanwhile the 
Secretariat was continuing consultation with ap- 
propriate technical representatives of the specid- 
ized agencies on the requests received in action 
to those made under the General Assembly resolu- 
tion 58(1) transferring to the United Nations the 
advisory social welfare functions of UNRRA.*** 
•As regards the third part of the Council’s 
resolution instructing the Secretary-General, in 
co-operation with the Co-ordination Committee, 
to study the general procedure and terms whidi 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies 


follow in providing expen advice, the 
Secretary-General reported that to provide a basis 
for the preparation of a working paper for sub- 
mission to the Co-ordination Committee, he had 
requested the specialized agencies to transmit state- 
m^ts of their experience to date and descriptive 
analyses of their handling of certain general prob- 
lems. « 

In his report the Secretary-General listed certain 
fields in which the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions was equipped to provide expert assistance 
or arrange for its provision. These were as follows: 

Economk: including among others the fields of eco- 
nomic development, reconstruction, stability, employment, 
interoational trade, currency, balances of payments and 
international investments. 

Socul: including among others the fields of social wel- 
fare (soaal welfare administration, child welfare, physi- 
cal rehabilitation, fellowship programs, prevention of 
crime and treatment of ofienders, standards of living, 
housing, CK.). 

StatisliuJ: including such fields as social, population 
and vical scarlsrics, the sucutlcs of oanonal income and 
expeoditute, industry, agriculture, uade, transport and 
finance: the development of adequate national statistical 
programs; the organization of national statistical systems 
and offices, including survey and data collection methods, 
questionnaire and form design, census and registration 
procedures, processing and tabulation methods, and the 
application of scaristical methods, including sampling 
theory and practice. 

Human Rigbtt; including freedom of information, 
freedom of discussion, status of women, freedom of 
minorities. 

Nareotie Drugs: including control of traffic in drugs, 
production of raw materials, and measures to combat 
drag addiction. 

Fiscal: including, among other fields, standards of 
public finance organization and management, relations 
between public spending and financing; structute and 
administration of tax systems, international double taxa- 
tion, fiscal evasion and other iuternational tax problems. 

'TranipOTt and Communications: including the fields of 
lelecommuaicatioas, aviation, saazicime navigation, in- 
land transport (railways, roads, waterways, pipelines, 
power), passport and frontier formalities, postal matters. 

Legal Affairs: including projects relating to the devel- 
opment and codificauon of iniemaiional law in public, 
private ot penal fields, and projects of a legal charaaer 
involving comparative law studies in private and public 
Jaw- 

Non-Self’Goveming Terrstories: particularly as regards 
economic and social conditions subject, in the case of 
Trust Territories, to the control of the Trusteeship 
Council. 

Public AJminislration: including civil service systems, 
accounting methods, and budgetary and financial practices. 

Under the General Assembly’s resolution 58(1) 
assistance had been extended in the fields of social 
welfare administration, child welfare, physical re- 

“*See Yearbook rif the United Hatiom, I9d^—47, pp. 
161 - 62 . 
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habilitatioD and fellowships to the following coun- 
tries: Albania, Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Greece, Italy, Philippines, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. The Secretariat had made available 
an expert on fiscal matters to Venezuela and was 
considering a request from Peru for technical 
assistance in connection with that Government’s 
narcotic drug control ^stem. At the request of the 
Canadian Government, advice was given to a spe- 
cial joint parliamentary committee of the Omadian 
Legislature concerned with the preparation of an 
international bill of rights. 

During the period under review, the following 
arrangements for financing the cost of technical 
assistance were in effect. 

Where the assistance provided through the 
United Nations Secretariat was limited to docu- 
mentation or correspondence, no separable costs 
were envisaged. The costs for expert assistance 
in the social welfare field provided for in the 
General Assembly resolution 58(1) were provided 
for in the 1947 budget of the United Nations. In 
other instances where experts were assigned from 
the staff of the United Nations Seaetariai, the 
Secretary-General proposed (E/47 1 / Add.l ) 

"to follow the genetal policy (hat the United Nations 
will pay the salaries of such sta9 so long as replacement 
is not required and to request Goveromeocs to reimburse 
the United Nations for ocher costs Whece pcovuion of 
experts from the staff of the United Nations necessitates 
temporary replacement of personnel, the Secreury-Gen- 
eral proposes to request the Goveinmenu seeking assist- 
ance to pay for the cost involved in making such 
replacements." 

Sams for advances to be made to Member Gov- 
ernments for expenses ocher than salaries would 
be made available either from normal budgetary 
appropriations, if expenses were small, or from 
the Working Capital Fund, through the revolving 
fund created to finance self-liquidating activities. 

Statements on expert assistance from the follow- 
ing specialized agencies were also presented: Food 
and Agciculcute Organization; United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 
International Civil Aviation Organization; Interim 
Commission of the World Health Organization; 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment; International Monetary Fund; International 
Labour Organisation. These statements outlined the 
functions of these agencies in regard to providing 
expert assistance, and reviewed their activities in 
this field.^*® 

i. Consideration of the Report at the 
Council’s Fifth Session 

The Secretary-General’s report was considered 
by the Council at its 113th plenary meeting on 


.August 12, 1947. The representative of Ven- 
ezuela felt that the Secretary-General’s note de- 
parted in substance from the intention of the 
Council’s resolution; he believed that some 
machinery should have been created for rendering 
expert assistance. This view was shared by the 
Chilean representative. Tlie USE.R. representa- 
tive could not see how, with limited personnel, the 
Secretariat could implement the provisions con- 
cerning expert assistance outlined in the report. 
He also felt that it would be more appropriate 
if arrangements for advances by the United Nations 
to Member Governments to facilitate the render- 
ing of expert assistance were made in each par- 
ticular case rather than that a general policy 
governing the whole question should be laid down. 
The Acting President pointed out that in view 
of budgetary and other problems it would be dif- 
ficult to create special machinery in the Secretariat 
at the ptesent time He also pointed out that the 
views of the USSR representative would be 
brought to the attention of the Secretary-General, 
since the report submitted by the Secretariat was 
only an interim one. The Indian representative sug- 
gested that one or more officials be designated 
within the Secretariat to handle requests for ex- 
pert assistance so as to achieve co-ordination; some 
reference might be made to that aspect of the 
matter in the Secrerafy-General’s final report. 

The Gjuncil decided without a vote to take note 
of the Sectetaxy-Generars interim report (reso- 
lution 96(V) ). 

c. Summary of Technical Assistance 
Available or Contemplated in the 
Field of Development, Mid-1948 
The United Nations Secretariat at the request of 
the Sub-Commission on Economic Development — 
a Sub-O)ram:ssion of the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission — ^prepared in the middle of 
1948 a summary of the technical assistance then 
available or contemplated in the field of develop- 
ment through the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies (E/CN.1/61, pp. 22-28).^^® This 
summary, based on information supplied by the 
United Nations and by the specialized agencies, 
listed the following forms of technical assistance 
available at the end of June 1948. 

( 1 ) Technical and Educational Musioits 
Experts had been sent out by the United Na- 
tions and most of the specialized agencies to 

“'Rt the functions of the specialized agencies and 
activities in the period under review, see pp. 817— 983. 

“"See also Part Two: The Specialized Ageneiet, pp. 
817-98}. 
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provide, upon the request of Member Govern- 
ments, technical assistance in economic develop- 
ment. The fields of aaivjty, origins and destina- 
tions of individuals and groups sent out for this 
purpose are indicated in the table on page 661. 

( 2 ) Tellou'ibips and Technical Training 

Fellowships for study abroad were provided 
by WHO and UNICEF in public health, by 
UNESCO in various branches of education and 
by the United Nations in the field of social wel- 
fare administration. Opportunities for training in 
their home countries or nearby countries bad been 
made available by the United Nations and a num- 
ber of the specialized agencies, among them FAO, 
which had conducted regional seminars on cer- 
tain aspects of agriculture and which had set up in 
Baghdad a school for training in agricultural 
statistics; WHO, which had offered to students 
from hfember countries opportunities for study 
at researcli centres operated by the Organization; 
and the United Nations, which had conduacd 
regional seminars in Latin America for social wel- 
fare. These studies result in publication, from 
time to time, of special technical reports and 
sometimes special texts or methodological guides 
on selected aspects of development. 

In addition to sudi occasional publications by 
each of the agencies, FAO f>roduces periodical 
publications in the fields of agriculture, forestry^ 
and fisheries; the United Nations in rhe field of 
transportation; ITU in the field of communica- 
tions; ILO in the field of labor and employment; 
and WHO in the field of public health. Bibliog- 
raphies of current literature in their respeaive 
fields arc published by FAO, IG\0 and ITU, and 
the United Nations was proposing the publication 
of a periodical to include current bibliographies in 
the field of housing. UNESCO was preparing 
various technical bibliographies Including, for 
sample, bibliographies of films for technical train- 
ing in various fields. 

( 3 ) Nalional CotninitUes and Regional 
Ditsemination Centres 

Facilities for the internal dissemination of tcch- 
niQl advice had been organized by two agencies: 
FAO. in the fields of agriculture, forestry and 
fisheries; and UNESCO, in the field of education 
in general For this purpose. FAO now has national 
committees operating in a large number of Mem- 
ber countries. UNESCO had set up Field Science 
Co-operation Offices in Rio dc Janeiro, Nanking, 
Cairo and New Delhi to serve, among other things, 
as reception and dismbution offices for scientific 
information. 


( 4 ) IntertMlional Conferences 

la addition to the regular conferences of the 
deliberative bodies of the international organiza- 
tions, a number of the agencies — particularly FAO, 
WHO, ILO and the Fund — had established inter- 
national panels of experts to consult on particular 
problems in their respective fields. A number of 
agencies, as well as the United Nations, had con- 
vened or were planning special international con- 
ferences of experts. Among these may be men- 
tioned, for example, the United Nations Scientific 
Conference on the Conservation and Utilization 
of Resources, the World Statistical Congress and 
the 30-country conference on balance of payments 
statistics. 

Regional conferences played an important part 
in the programs ofi FAO, ILO and the regional 
economic commissions of the United Nations, but 
were not limited to these agencies. 

( 5 ) Regional Economic Commissions 

Machinery for technical assistance in certain 
regions of the world is available in the Economic 
Commissions for Europe, for Asia and the Far 
East, and for Latin America. These Commissions 
are empowered, inter alia, to initiate and partici- 
pate in measures for facilitating concerted aaion 
for raising the level of economic activity within 
the respective areas, and to make or sponsor such 
investigations and studies of economic and tech- 
nological problems of and development within 
member countries and territories as they may 
deem appropriate. The Economic Commission for 
Europe had created a number of committees, sub- 
committees and other bodies to consider particular 
problems of reconstruction and development, and 
through them had provided information and 
analyses on such subjeas as coal, electric power, 
industry, inland transport and housing. 

The Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East had undertaken studies of more pressing 
problems in the region with which it is concerned, 
including, for example, the problem of technical 
irainiag and technical assistance to member coun- 
tries of the regioa 

( 6 ) International Laboratories 

In connection with the administration of bio- 
logical standards, WHO was continuing the agree- 
ment established by the League of Nations Health 
Organization whereby the State Scrum Institute 
at Copenhagen and the bboratory of the Medical 
Research Council at Hampstead ( London) actually 
prepare and distribute standard medical substances, 
as wcU as engage in experimental work incident 
to the cstablislimenc of biological standards. WHO 
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had also enlisted the co-operation of established 
laboratories in various parts of tlie world for 
experimental research in connection with its pro- 
gram on biological standardization. 

(7) Provision of Equipment and Supplies 
UNESCO had provided certain types of essential 
supplies and equipment to Members, chiefly in 
the form of laboratory equipment and teclmical 
publications. WHO had provided medicines and 
medical literature, largely in connection witli 
its technical missions. FAO had distributed hybrid 
corn seed in connection witli the promotion of 
improved agriculture in certain of its Member 
countries. The United Nations, in the closely re- 
lated field of social welfare, had made available 
dercMinsuation equipment, chiefly foi the tehabiUta- 
tion of the disablei 

(8) Fields and Countries Receiving TethnUal 
Assistance 

The summary (E/CN.I/61) prepared by the 
United Nations Secretariat contained a table show- 
ing the fields and countries in which technical 
assistance for the promotion of economic develop- 
ment had been or was soon to be rendered by 
experts sent out by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. (This table is reproduced in 
substance on p. 661.) 

d > Action op the Council at Its Seventh 
Session 

‘ The question of technical assistance was again 
considered by the Economic and Social Council 
at its seventh session in conjunction with the 
lepoit of its Economic and Employment Coro- 
mission.*^’’ In addition to the resolutions adopted 
by the Council on the basis of this report, the 
Council also adopted resolution 149(VII)C*** 
inviting the Statistical Commission to consider 
how statistically under-developed countries re- 
quiring assistance in remedying deficiencies of 
statistical data could be helped to improve their 
basic statistical services. • 

4. Social Aspects of the' Activities of the 
Regional Economic Commissions 

The Social Commission, at its third session, 
discussed the close relationship between social 
problems and the economic problems falling with- 
in the scope of the regional economic commissions. 
It recommended (E/779) to the Council that it 
request these commissions to communiote with 
the Social Commission questions of this kind for 
the purpose of obtaining its opinion. 

In accoidance with this tecornmendatkro, the 


Council at its scvcntii session, after adopting at 
the 50th meeting of the Social Committee on July 
29 an amendment proposed by the United States 
representative that the request should be made 
to the Secretary-General in view of his over-all 
responsibilities, at its 198th plenary meeting on 
August 13, 1948, adopted by I6 votes to 0, with 
2 abstentions, resolution I55(Vn)G. In this 
resolution the Council requested the Secretary- 
General to keep the Social Commission inform^ 
of sudi matters considered by the regional eco- 
nomic commissions as should, in the judgment of 
such commissions or of the Secretary-General, be 
brought to the attention of the Social Commission. 

5. Proviiional Questionnaire of the 
Trusteeship Council 

In icsolucion 7(1), adopted during its first 
session, on April 28, 1947, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil had decided to transmit its Provisional Trustee- 
ship Questionnaire (T/44) to the Economic and 
Social Council and to the specialized agencies for 
thett advice and comments on tltosc sections which 
dealt witli subjects of special concern to them. 

During its fifth session, on August 16, 19'17 
(resolution 88(V) ), the Economic and Social 
Ojuncil resolved to transmit the pertinent parts 
of the Provisional Trusteeship Questionnaire to its 
various functional commissions for their considera- 
tion and recommendations. 

The Council’s Economic and Employment Com- 
mission considered the Questionnaire at its third 
session (April 19 to May 6, 1948) (E/790) but 
felt that it did not have suificienc lime to make a 
thorough examination. The task of thoroughly 
examining the document in question was entrusted 
to a committee composed of the representatives of 
Belgium, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, Poland, 
U S5.R., United Kingdom and United States, whidi 
was instructed to formulate definite suggestions on 
the Questionnaire for the considetarion of the 
Economic and Employment Commission at the 
latter's fourth session, to be held between the 
Economic and Social Council’s first and second 
sessions in 1949. 

At its third session, the Statistical Commission 
informed (E/795) the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil on May 26, 1948, that the present status of 
experience in the use of the statistical aspects of the 
Provisional Trusteeship Questionnaire did not yet 
permit the formulation of definitive proposals for 
revisions. It suggested that the matter be deferred 

“'See Economic and Employment Matters, PP- 518-20. 

““See 3tat'utical AcUvittes, p. 564. 
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Table of Countries and Regions Receiving “ItCHNiCAL Assistance and of Fields of Activity 
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• Noa-members of the Uoiced Nations, but Members of one 

Or another of the specialized agencies. 

‘ By FAO, except as indicated. 

'’No specialized agency has spcdfic tespoosibifity to this 
field. 

•By ICAO. ^ By ITU. 

* By ILO, including only missions sent since 1939. 

' By UNESCO, Pilot Protects in Fundamental Education. 

* By WHO, escept a$ indicated. 

^ By the United Nations. 

* By the Bank, the Fund and the United Nations. ApMoxi- 
EQitely 15 cases in |whicb the Fund has sent expert advisers 
to Member cooncries are not indicated. Study groups sene 
by the Bank to devastated European countnes are exclnded. 


* Snpported largely by residual UNRRA funds 
»ByILO. 

* Study group. 

< &perts seat out to conduct held research, io conjunction 
with Hylean Amazon Institute. 

* Proposed. 

* UNRRA aenvities continued by FAO 

^ Inadental to broad agricultural missions. 

* By the United Natioos. 

* Experts sent out to conduct field research 

Nottb: In addition to the missions noted in the table, one 
mission was seat to Algeria by the lotemational 
Labour Orgaoisauoa. 
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until such a formulation might prove posable 
and that the Secretariat continue its examination 
of replies to the Provisional Questionnaire, witfi a 
view to suggesting modifications. 

The Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion, during its second session, held from April 12 
to 20, 1948, adopted a resolution (E/789, p.18) 
recommending certain modifications in the sections 
of the Provisional Questionnaire dealing with 
transport and communications. 

Similarly, the Commission on the Status of 
Women, at its second session held from January 
5 to 19, 1948, suggested certain modifications in 
those parts of the Trusteeship Questionnaire which 
dealt with the status of women in Trust Territories. 
The Commission’s report to the Economic and 
Social Council (E/615) also noted that some 
members of the Commission had expressed the 
wish that a Commission representative be per- 
mitted to participate, without vote, in Trusteeship 
Council discussions involving the rights of women, 
and, if this were not possible, that some other 
appropriate means of participation be found. 

The Social Commission reported (E/779, p 14) 
to the Economic and Social Council that at the 
Commission’s third session, held from April 5 
to 23, 1948, it had been decided to refer to the 
Council for consideration a senes of recommenda- 
tions regarding changes in questions relating to 
the social sphere of the Provisional Trusteeship 
Questionnaire. These recommendations had been 
proposed by the representatives of Czechoslovakia, 
the Netherlands, Poland and the United States, 
respectively, and had been collated in a single 
document (E/CN.5/80). 

Modifications in the parts of the Provisional 
Questionnaire dealing with demographic topics 
were suggested (E/805) by the Population Com- 
mission during the latter’s third session, held from 
May 10 to 25, 1948. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs, at its third 
session, held from May 3 to 22, 1948, suggested 
(E/799) that a section of the Provisional Ques- 
tionnaire be headed "Narcotic Drugs” and that it 
should include a number of specific questions as 
drafted by the Commission 

The Commission on Human Rights, at its second 
session, held from December 2 to 17, 1947, sug- 
' gested (E/6Q0) a draft resolution In which the 
Economic and Social Council would request the 
Trusteeship Council to consider the Human Rights 
seaion of its Questionnaire as provisional "until 
the Commission on Human Rights is able to re- 
view it in the light of an approved Dill of Human 
Rights”. The Commission noted that the repre- 


sentauve of the U5 S.R. had suggested a numbet 
of specific questions for inclusion, as addenda, in 
the Provisional Questionnaire. (The questions sug- 
gested by the representative of the U.S S.R. were 
contained in the Commission’s report to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, (E/600, p. 14) ). 

Consideration of these recommendations and 
observations of the Commissions by the Economic 
and Social Council at the latter's seventh session 
was brief and did not involve any major differences 
of opinion, nor was there in most cases prolonged 
debate in rfie Economic, Social and Human Rights 
Committees, to which the Council referred all but 
one of the observations of the functional com- 
missions. The exception was the relevant section 
of the report of the Commission on Human Rights 
(E/600), which was transmitted to the Trustee- 
ship Council without reference to committee. 

At Its 225th plenary meeting, on August 28 to 
29, 1SM8, the Council had before u a draft resolu- 
tion (E/1037) presented by the President, which 
would have the Council adopt the relevant obser- 
vations and suggestions of the functional com- 
missions and transmit them to the Trusteeship 
Couned 'Ibe representatives of the United King- 
dom, France, the United States and Canada felt 
that the word "adopts" was nor altogether justified 
since there had been little or no discussion by 
the Council of the observations on, and proposed 
modifications of, the Provisional Trusteeship Ques* 
tionoaite, although they stressed that they ha'f 
few if any objections regarding the substance of 
the proposed modifications. The representative of 
the U.SS.R favored retention of the Presidents 
draft, sayiog that the Council could, tf it viisbed, 
discuss the substance of the recommendations 
He also proposed the addition of the report of 
the second session of the Commission on Human 
Rights to the list of documents to be forwarded 
to the Trusteeship Council, a proposal which was 
adopted unanimously. 

The Council, by a vote of 14 to 3, with 1 ab- 
stention, adopted a United States amendment, as 
revised by Canada, to make the pertinent passage 
of the draft resolution omit the word "adopts , 
making it read "decides to transmit their obser- 
vations thereon”. The amended resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 

In its operative part, the resolution (l63(VIl) ) 
recorded the Council’s decision to transmit to the 
Trusteeship Council the observation and recom- 
mendations of the eight functional commissions 
mentioned above, together with copies of 
summary records of the Council’s various com- 
mittees at which they were considered. 
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6. Dra\t Rules for the Calling of 
International Conferences 

The General Assembly ac its second session 
invited the Secretary-General "to prepare, in con- 
sultation with Uie Economic and Social G>uncil, 
draft rules for the calling of internarional con- 
ferences, as provided in paragraph 4 of Article 62 
of the Qiarter, for consideration ac the tliitd session 
of the General Assembly" (resolution 173(11) 
During its sixth session (125tlt plenary meet- 
ing on February 3) the Council adopted without 


discussion a resolution (135 (VI) ) instructing 
the Secretary-General to prepare in accordance 
with the General Assembly’s resolution 173(11) 
of November 17 draft rules for the calling of 
international conferences. 

Tlie Scaetary-Gcnctal prepared a paper on the 
sub/cce (E/836) to serve as a basis for discussion 
in ilic CounciL The Council during its se^-enth 
session (178th plenary meeting on July 20) de- 
cided by 9 votes to 8 to defer the consideration 
of the draft Rules for the Calling of International 
Conferences. 


I. CO-ORDINATION OF SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


1. Agreements between the United 

T^ations and the Specialized Agencies 

Under Articles 57 and 63 of tlte Charter, the 
Economic and Social Council, through its Commit- 
tee on Negotiations with Inccr-Governmemal 
Agencies, had, as of September 21, 1948, nego- 
tiated agreements with eleven agencies. Four of 
these agreements — with tlie International Labour 
Organisation (ILO), the Food and Agticulture 
Organization of the United Nations (FAO), the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) — 
were concluded and entered into force before the 
second session of the General Assembly in Sep- 
tember 1947. Four further agreements subse- 
quendy came into force — with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the 
International Monetary Fund, die Universal Postal 
Union (UPU) and the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO). A fifth, with the International 
Telecommunication Union (I’TU), was to come 
into force on January 1, 1949, at the same time as 
the revised International Telecommunication Con- 
vention. Agreements with two other agencies — 
the International Refugee Organization (IRO) 
and rhe Inter-Governmental Maritime Comulra- 
live Organization (IMCO) — were negotiated dur- 
ing the period between the second and third 
regular sessions of the General Assembly, and 
negotiations bad been authorized wtth the Inter- 
national Trade Organization (ITO) (or its In- 
terim Commission) and the World Meteoiological 
Organization (WMO). 


a. Acbeements WITH THE WHO, UPU, 

ITU, International Dank and 
International Monetary Fund 

{ 1 ) Drj// Aireemtnl uitb the World litallb 
Organ'natiof! (WltO) 

At its third session, the Council adopted a reso- 
lution (14(111)) direaing the Secretary-General 
to initiate as soon as possible convetsations with 
the Interim Commission of WHO for the purpose 
of preparing an agreement to be negotiated at an 
early session of the CounciL During the fifth 
session, on August 4, 1947, the Committee met 
svith the Negotiating Committee of the Interim 
Commission of WHO and negotiated a draft 
a^eement. 

Tlie Committee submitted a report and a draft 
agreement (E/541) to the Counal at its fifth 
session. The Council at its ll4di plenary meeting 
on August 13 without discussion approved the 
draft agreement for submission to the General 
Assembly (resolution 91 (V)).^^® 

(2) Draft Agreement uitb the Univerial Postal 
Union (UPU) 

In accordance with a decision of die second 
session of the Council, the Seaetary-General con- 
vened a meeting of postal experts in December 
1946, at which the text of a draft agreement be- 
tween the United Nations and UPU was adopted 
(E/CONF/POST/PC/W.17) and recommended 
m Member Governments. At its fourth session, 
the Council (resolution 55 (IV)) authorized the 
Committee on Negotiations with Inter-Govetn- 

***See General Assembly, p. 37. 

““For text of agreement, see pp. 91S>-23. 
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mental Agencies to enter into negotiations at the 
appropriate time with the UPU witli the purpose 
of bringing it into relation with the United Na- 
tions. The Committee met in Paris from June 
17 to 20, 1947, with the Negotiating Committee 
of the Universal Postal Congress and negotiated 
a draft agreement, which was submitted to the 
fifth session of the Council (E/488). 

The Committee’s report and the draft agree- 
ment were considered by tlte Council at its 104th 
plenary meeting on August 4. The Norwegian 
delegation proposed a resolution (E/498) as 
follows: 

"The Economic and Soetal Council, 

"Having examined the agiecmeot catered into between 
its Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Asencies 
and (he Universal Postal Union, and 

"Bearing in mind that the General Assembly in its 
resolution Na 30 (I) of 14 December 194d, considered 
it essential that the policies and the activities ol the 
Specialiaed Agencies and of the organs of the United 
Nations should be co-otdinated, 

"Takes note of the special circumstances which made 
it impossible fot the time being to teach an agecement 
with the Union io more close conformity with other 
agreemenu with Specialued Agencies, already approved 
by the General Assembly, and 
"Considers that the agreement should be reviewed and 
revised at (he earliest opportunity, 

"States that the agreement widi the Union should not 
be regarded as a precedent fot furute agreements with 
Specialized Agencies, and 

"Recommends to the General Assembly that the agree- 
ment with the Universal Postal Union be approved with 
the above-meatloned reservations/' 

The Norwegian representative stated that the 
leading principle in concluding agreements with 
specialized agencies muse be the co-ordmation ol 
the policies of the agencies, so that the agreements 
should be drawn up in such a way that die rights 
of the United Nations, as the supreme policy- 
making authaticy in the international field, should 
be clearly recognized. He also suessed thar the 
agreements should make it possible for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to co-ordinate the budgets of the 
various specialized agencies. The agreement with 
UPU was considerably weaker and less compre- 
hensive than those concluded with ILO, FAO and 
UNESCO, and he hoped that co-operation between 
the two organizations would pro\c that a revision 
of the agreement was desirable and possible for 
both of them. He recommended that die agree- 
ment be approved, but that It should be made 
clear that the approval was given because of the 
special position of the UPU and should not be 
regarded as a precedent. 

The French, United Kingdom and. United States 
reprcscncatives emphasized that the agreement was 


the best diat could be reached after negotiations 
with UPU and that it should be accepted wifh* 
out teseevatioas. It might be possible to revise it 
in the light of experience but not until the next 
Universal Postal Congress, which would not meet 
for five years. The United Kingdom representative 
suggest^ the deletion of paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 
of the Norwegian' draft resolution. At the sug- 
gestion of the United States representative the 
Norwegian representative agreed to deleting the 
words “with the above-mentioned reservatioris” 
from the last paragtaph of the draft resolution. The 
Cuban representative felt that it would be fe* 
grettable if agreements were concluded with inter* 
governmental agencies which varied in their tCXt 
and spirit from those already entered into. 

At the suggestion of the Canadian representa- 
tive the Norwegian draft resolution was voted oo 
paragtaph by paragraph, and all the paragraphs 
with the exception of the fourth were approved. 
The U SS.R. representative recorded an abstention 
on the sixth paragraph on the ground that the 
references in Anide IV, paragraph I, of the 
agreement to recommendations to Members of 
UPU were contrary to the Chatter provisions, an<l 
that Artidc VJ, paragraph 2 (providing that "no 
provision in the Universal Postal Convention or 
related agreements shall be construed as prevent- 
ing or limiting any State in complying with its 
obligations to the United Nations"), was tm- 
necessary.*** 

The Council at its 104th plenary meeting on 
August 4. 1947 by 16 votes to 0, with 1 abstentitm, 
adopted resolution 89 (V), which reads as follows- 
"The Economic and Social Couned, 

"Having examined the draft agreement entered 'iht® 
between its Committee on Negotiations with Speciall#*d 
Agencies and the Universal Postal Union, and 

"Bearing in mind that the General Assembly in 
resolution No. 50 (I) of 14 December 1946, considefcd 
It essential that the policies and the activities of A® 
specialized articles and of the organs of the Unit®" 
Nations should be co-ordinated. 

'Takes note of the special circumstances which h#ve 
made it impossible for the time being to reach an agr®®* 
meat with the Union in closer conformity with oih®* 
agreements with specialized agencies, already appro('®“ 
by the General Assembly, 

"^Ssatas that the agreement ■with the Union should 
be regarded as a precedent for future agreements witb 
specialized agencies, and 

"Recommends to the General Assembly that the dr"* 
agreement with the Universal Postal Union be approve^- 
(3) Draft Agreement wish the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU) 

A decision of the second session of the Coun- 
cil provided for the calling of a preparatory con- 

“For text of agreement, see pp. 906-8. 
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ference of ‘experts on telecommunications. This 
meeting was later cancelled, by agreement with 
the members of the Committee on Negotiations 
with Inter-Governmental Agencies. Particular re- 
gard was given to the fact that concurrent meetings 
of the Council during its fifth session and of the 
Plenipotentiary Conference of the ITU would take 
place in July and August 1947. By resolution 35- 
(IV), adopted at its fourth session, the Council 
authorized its Committee to enter into negotia- 
tions at the proper time for the purpose of bring- 
ing ITU into relationship with the United Na- 
tions. The Committee on Negotiations with In- 
ter-Governmental Agencies met with the Nego- 
tiating Committee of ITU on August 12, 13 and 
14, during the fifth session of the Council, and 
negotiated a draft agreement. 

The Committee’s report and draft agreement 
(E/551/R.ev.l) were considered by the Council 
at its 120th plenary meeting on August 16. *1116 
Council adopted without objeaion a resolution 
which had been proposed by Norway (resolution 
90(V) ), similar to that previously adopted in the 
case of *e draft agreement with the UPU.^®* 

(4) DraU AzTumtnlt with ibe International Bank 

for Reconstruction and Development and uitb the 
International Monetary Fund 

During the third session of the Council, the 
Committee on Negotiations with Incer-Govern- 
mental Agencies recommended (E/205) that 
every possible effort should be made to negotiate 
with the Bank and with the Fund, at an early ses- 
sion of the Council, draft agreements which would 
take into accounc tlie special characteristics of 
these organizations, and to submit these draft 
agreements to the second regular session of the 
General Assembly in 1947. At its third session, 
the Council (resolution 14(III) ) directed the Sec- 
retary-General to strengthen and extend working 
relationships between the United Nations and the 
two organizations and to continue consultations 
with them with a view to initiating formal ne- 
gotiations as soon as practicable. Relations with 
these organizations were developed during the 
year in accordance with these instructions. In July, 
the Bank and the Fund proposed a tripartite 
negotiation and transmitted drafts of agreements 
at the same time. During the fifth session, the 
Committee cm Negotiations with the Liter- 
Governmental Agencies met with the Negotiating 
Committees of the Bank and the Fund, and ne- 
gotiated draft agreements. 

The Committee had regard to die tespoosibilities 
placed upon the two organizations by their Articles 
of Agreement in regard to the nacute and metfiod 


of their operations and the confidential char- 
acter of some of their transactions, and to the fact 
that their budgets are financed from their general 
operating funds and not from annual contributions 
from Member Governments. The draft agreements 
were drawn up in a form that differed in a number 
of respeas from that of previous agreements and 
refer specifically to the responsibilities of the nvo 
organizations. A number of other provisions were 
modified as compared with previous agreements. 
In the case of the draft agreement with the Bank, 
the United Nations recognized that the action to 
be taken by the Bank on any loan is a matter to 
be determined by the independent exercise of the 
Batik’s own judgment in accordance with its 
Articles of Agreement; and that it would therefore 
be sound policy to refrain from making recom- 
mendations to the Bank with respect to particular 
loans. 

The reports of the Committee on Negotiations 
with Incer-Govcinmental Agencies on these ne- 
gotiations (E/558 and Corr.l and E/559) were 
considered jointly by the Economic and Social 
Council at its 120th plenary meeting on August 
16. The Norwegian and U5.S.R. representatives 
strongly criticized the proposed agreements. In par- 
ricular the draft agreement with the Bank Both 
representatives criticized as being contrary to the 
relevant anicle of the Charter the provision (Ar- 
ticle 11, paragraph I ) which states that in addition 
to attending meetings of the Bank's Board of 
Governors, representatives of the United Nations 
may participate without vote "in meetings special- 
ly called by the Bank for the particular purpose of 
coosideting the United Nations point of view in 
matters of concern to the United Nations". Both 
also criticized as being contrary to the Charter the 
provision (Article X, paragraph 3) that the 
United Nations would agree in interpreting Ar- 
ticle 17, paragraph 3, of the Charter ( approval of 
budgetary arrangements with specialized agencies 
and examination of their administrative budgets) 
"to take into consideration that the Bank does not 
rely for its annual budget upon contributions from 
its Members, and that the appropriate authorities 
of the Bank enjoy full autonomy in deciding tlie 
fotiQ and content of such budget”. The Norwegian 
representative also criticized the provisions of Ar- 
ticle VI (Security Council). The UBB.R, repre- 
sentative criticized the provisions in Article IV to 
the effect that the United Nations would not make 
retrommendations to the Bank in respect of loans, 
and also the provision in this article and the com- 
parable article in the draft agreement with the 
•“For text 


of agreement, see pp. 952-54. 
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Fund that the United Nations could not make 
recommendations to these two ot^nizatlons if 
they did not wish to receive recommendations 
The Norwegian representative recognized the 
special position of the Bank, but felt that it could ^ 
have friendly relatioirs with the Council without 
becoming a specialized agency. 

The Chilean and Venezuelan representatives 
stated that they would vote in favor of the agree- 
ments, but expressed some criticisms. The Chilean 
represenrativt feared lest the practically independ- 
ent status whidi the Bank would obtain under die 
agreement might result in some loss of its capacity 
to pursue purposes differing widely from those of 
private trade institutions. The Venezuelan repre- 
sentative thought that it was unnecessary for the 
Bank to state its independence as categorically as 
it had in Article I and also took exception to the 
clause in Article IV reading "The United Nations 
recognized, therefore, that it would be sound policy 
to refrain from making recommendations to the 
Bank with respect to particular loans or with re- 
spect to the terms and conditions of dnancing by 
the Bank". 

The United Stares, Netherlands. United King- 
dom and Canadian representatives stressed the im- 
portance of concluding agteemencs with the two 
organizations and the necessity for allowing them 
the necessary amount of independence with which 
to carry on their work, in view of their special 
character, and held that relationship agreements 
must vary according to the ty'pe of agency. The 
United States representative pointed out that the 
Chatter only provided for recommendations to 
specialiicd agesveies; « did not uansfci to the 
United Nations budgetary control over any of 
them. The Norwegian representative, however, 
stated that Article 17, paragraph 3, of the Qiarter 
constituted a very dear recommendation regard- 
ing budgetary control, and indicated rhe discrepan- 
cies between Artide X of the draft agreement and 
the conditions laid down in the Qianer; his dele- 
gation reserved the tight w raise the question be- 
fore the General Assembly as to whether the Coun- 
cil was entitled so to depart from the provisions 
of the Charter. 

Voting by roU call, the Council: 

(1) rejected by 14 votes to 3, with 1 absten- 
tion, a U.S.S.IL proposal that the draft agreements 
be sent back to the Committee on Negotiations 
witli Inicr-Governmencal Agencies; 

(2) rejected by 12 votes to 4, with 2 absten- 
tions, a Norwegian proposal (E/563) requesting 
the Scactary-Gcncral "to transmit the draft agice- 


ments to the Member Governments in order to 
enable them to present their comments thereon at 
the next session of the General Assembly" and 
c«Mtmnending that the General Assembly draw 
up “general directives concerning the principles 
which should govern the relations with specialized 
agendes" in the light of which the Economic and 
Social Council would review the two draft ageee- 
ments in detail at its next session; 

(3) rejected by 8 voces to 2, with 8 abstentions, 
a Norwegian proposal similar to that adopted in 
the case of UPU and ITU, taking note of the 
special circumstances which made it impossible to 
reach agreements with the Bank and Fund in more 
dose conformity with other agreements with spe- 
cialized agencies, and stating that the agreements 
should not be regarded as precedents for the fu- 
ture; 

(4) adopted by 13 votes to 3, with 2 absten- 
tions, a resolution which had been proposed by 
the United States (92(V) ) stating that the Coun- 
cil, having considered the draft agreements, recom- 
mends to the General Assembly that it approve 
them.”* 

($) Approval and Entry into Force 

The General Assembly, in resolution 124 (II) 
of November 15, 1947, approved the agreements 
with the World Health Organization (WHO), the 
Universal Postal Union (UPU), the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU), the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devclopmeoc 
and the International Monetary Fund. 

The agreements with the two latter agencies, 
having already been approved by their Boards of 
Governors on September l6 and 17, 19‘^7» 
spcctively, came into force immediately. The agree- 
ment with WHO was approved subsequently by 
the first World Health Assembly on July lO, 1948, 
and accordingly came into force on that date; 
while the agreement with UPU came into force at 
the same date as the Ucuveisal Postal Convention 
of Paris, July 1, 1948. 

The agreement between the United Nations and 
ITU was to enter formally into force when the 
ITU Convention entered into force on January 1, 
1949. However, it came into force provisionally 
(in accordance with its Anide XVill) on No- 
vember 15, 1947 , when it was approved by the 
General Assembly, having previously be^n ap- 
proved by the Plenipotentiary Conference of ITU 
at Atlantic City. 

“For texts of agcccmcnts, see pp. 873-74, 885-87. 
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h. Negotiations with IRO, WMO, ITO and 

lAICO 

During its sixth session (I72nd plenary meet- 
ing On March 10) the Council considered the re- 
port of its Committee on Negotiations with Inter- 
Governmental Agencies (E/C.1/36) and ap- 
proved (resolution 130(VI)) by the following 
votes its recommendau’ons that negotiations should 
be entered into with the following agencies: 

(1) International Refugee Organization or its 
Preparatory Commission, 15 votes to 2. (The 
U5^.R. and Byelorussian representatives felt iliat 
the Council should not enter into relationships 
with a temporary organization, and also criticized 
the Organization’s activities.) 

(2) World Meteorological Organization, 15 
votes with 2 abstentions. (The Australian repre- 
sentative wanted further information about this 
organization, and the Netherlands representative 
wondered if it fulfilled the condition of "having 
wide international responsibilities".) 

(3) International Trade Organization or its 
Interim Commission, if established, 14 votes with 
3 abstentions. (The Polish representative expressed 
the view that the Council should only negotiate 
with fully 'constituted organizations.) 

(4) Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization, 14 votes with 4 abstentions. 

( I ) Draft Agreements uilb IRO and IMCO 

On July 21, 1948, the Committee held a nego- 
tiating session at Geneva with representatives of 
PC-IRO, as a result of which a draft agreement 
was proposed and considered by the l&onomic 
and Social Council at its 2l4th plenary meeting 
on August 24, 1948. 

The representatives of the U5.SJI., Poland and 
the Byelorussian SSR. opposed accepting the 
agreement. They though: that it was unwise, as 
well as unconstitutional, to conclude an agreement 
with an organization which was entirely temporary 
in character and that, additionally, the Organiza- 
tion had failed In its purpose since it was more in- 
terested in resettlement than repatriation. The rep- 
resentative of the US3.R. father flflimed that 
the Organization was not an authoritative body, 
since its Constitution had only been ratified by 
^ fifteen states. 

The President stated that to conclude the agree- 
ment was proper and constitutional, in fact ob- 
ligatory, since the General Assembly had approved 
Article 3 of the Constitution of the Organization 
whidi provided for an agreement to establish the 


relationship between the two organizations. Tlie 
United States representative also maintained that 
the agreement was perfectly constitutional 

The Byelorussian representative suggested that 
if, in spite of objection, the Council approved the 
agreement, it should be with the provision that it 
would be valid for one year only. 

As formulated, the Byelonissian proposal, that 
the Council request its Negotiating Committee to 
reopen negotiations with PC-lRO with a view 
to attaching a time limit of one year to the validity 
of the draft agreement, was rejected by 15 votes 
to 3. 

The Council adopted by 15 votes to 3 resolution 
l64(VII), recommending to the General Assem- 
bly that it approve without change the draft agree- 
ment entered into between the Committee on 
Negotiations with Inter-Governmental Agencies 
and the Negotiation Committee of the PC-IRO. 

A similar negotiating session was held at Geneva 
on August 10, 1948, between the representatives 
of the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization and the Negotiating Committee, 
and a draft agreement was prepared At its 222nd 
plenary meeting on August 27 the Economic and 
Social Council adopted without discussion by 12 
votes to 0, with 6 abstentions, resolution 165 (VII) 
recommending the General Assembly to approve 
without change the draft agreement between the 
United Nations and the Inter-Governmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization. 

(2) WMO and ITO 

The Interim Commission of the International 
Trade Organization (IC-ITO) and the World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO) were the 
remaining two agencies with which negotiations 
had been authorized by the Council. IC-ITO and 
the International Meteorological Organization on 
behalf of WMO expressed the hope that they 
would shortly be in a position to enter into nego- 
tiations with the United Nations. • 

c. Supplementary Agreements regarding 
THE Use op the UN Laissez-Passer 

The Council at its sixth session ( 127th and 153rd 
plenary meetings on February 4 and 25) consid- 
ered the request of ICAO for the extension to its 
officials of the right to use the United Nations 
laissez-passer. The Council appointed an ad hoc 
committee, consisting of representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States, which met on February 17 and 18 and con- 
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sidered various suggestions, including a U55.R, 
proposal (E/680) to postpone the matter until 
the Council’s next session (on the ground that 
ICAO had not yet expelled Franco Spain), a United 
States draft resolution (E/AC23/W.1) and 
amendments proposed by the representatives of 
Australia and Denmark (E/AC.23/W.2). The 
ad hoc Committee proposed a resolution (E/683) 
which was adopted by the Council at its 153rd 
plenary meeting by 13 votes to 3, with 2 absten- 
tions. Before adopting the resolution the Council 
rejected by 9 votes to A, with 5 abstentions, a 
U.S.SR. proposal to add in paragraph (a) of the 
operative part of the resolution (see below) the 
words "with the exception of such organizations 
as include Franco Spain as a member". 

In its resolution (136(VI)) the Council re- 
quested the Secretary-General 

"(a) To conclude with any specialued agency which 
may so desire a supplementary agreement to extend to 
the officials of that agency the provisions of article Vll 
of the Convention on Privileges aod laununicies of the 
United Nations,’^ and to submit such supplemeataty 
agreement to the Geneial Assembly for apptoval, and 

"(b) Pending the entry into force of such agreement, 
to make arrangements for the use of the United Nations 
Uuuz‘f4titT by officials of the speeialued agency con- 
cerned, such lautez-poissr to be issued on a provisional 
basis for use only in those countries which have pre- 
viously undertaken to recognize the validity of UUttz- 
paster so issued." 

The supplementary agreement , requested by 
ICAO, and a similar agreement requested by UPU, 
were accordingly drawn up for submission to the 
General Assembly at its third session. 

The agreements with .WHO, ITU, the Bank 
and the Fund had included articles concerning the 
laissez-passer; whJe the most recent agreements 
negotiated — those with PC-IRO and IMCO — 
also include provision for the tise of the United 
Nations laissez-passer by officials of the agencies 
concerned. ' 

d. Election of Members to the Committee 
ON Negotiations •with 
Inter-Governmental Agencies 

At its 172nd meeting on Match 10, 1948, the 
Council elected Denmark, the Netherlands, Poland 
and Venezuela to fill the vacancies in the Commit- 
tee on Negotiations with Inter-Governmental 
Agencies (E/SR.172), since of the original mem- 
bers appointed at the Council’s first ses^n, Bd.- 
gium and Colombia had ceased to be members of 
the Council In 1947, and Czechoslovakia and Nor- 
way in 1948.^®* 


2 . Reports of Specialized Agencies 

a. Reports Considered at the Sixth and 

Seventh Sessions 

At its sixth session, the Council held a special 
debate in which it discussed together all the re- 
ports of the specialized agencies of which it had 
deferred consideration at its fifth session. The fol- 
lowing cepotts had been submitted: 

Infernalional Labour Organisation: report covering 
period from esublishmenc of the United Nation! to July 
15, 1947 (E/586), with appendices (E/586/ Add.1), 
and supplementary note (E/586/Add.2) completing an 
account of its activities up to the end of 1947, and giving 
an indication of the main activities of ILO for 1948. 

Pood and AgrKuhura Organization: second annual 
report to the Gsnference of FAO covering th# period 
July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947 (E/597), and supple- 
mentary report (E/597 /Add 1) dated January 8, 1948, 
dealing with current work program and relations with 
other specialized agencies. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Ofgamzahon- report covering period November 4, 1946, 
to June 30. 1947 (E/461), and supplementary note 
completing account of activities up to end of 1947 
(E/461/Add.l>, attached to which was work progtam 
for 1948 as adopted by General Conference of UNESCO. 

International Civd Aviation Organization,' second an- 
nual lepott of its Interim Council to the first Assembly 
of ICAO covering period June 8, 1946, to March 31i 
1947, and resolutions adopted by the first Assembly of 
ICAO, May 1947 (E/456), a supplemeaury report cov- 
eting ICAO’s activities until the end of 1947 (E/456/' 
Add.l/Rev.l), and a supplementary report on activities 
from March 1 to May 31, 1948. 

World Health Organization: Interim Commitsioih—n' 
port of in activities in 1947 (E/593). 

In its general debate on the co-ordination of 
specialized agencies, at its Mist and M4th pienarf 
meetings on February 13 and 17, 1948, the Coun- 
cil included consideration of the reports of the 
specialized agencies, but most of the views ex- 
pressed referred to matters of co-ordination, and 
the Oiunctl at its l63rd and l65th meetings on 
March 4 and 5 considered the reports in detail 
(see below). (The debates in question have been 
reproduced in extenso in documents E/784 and 
E/785.) Representatives of the five agencies were 
present and addressed the Council. 

At Its 165th meeting, after a U.S S R. proposal to 
delete the reference to ICAO had been rejected by 
11 votes to 4, with 1 abstention, the Council 
adopted by 14 votes, with 3 abstentions, a resolu- 
tion (129(VI)A), which had been proposed by 
the United States, expressing appreciation of the 
rcjKJtts submitted by ILO, PAO, UNESCO, ICAO 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, P- 

103. 

“for list of members of the Committee, see p. 705. 
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and the Interim Commission of WHO, and re- 
questing the Secretary-General to transmit to these 
specialized agencies summaries of the Council's 
discussion of the reports. 

At its seventh session the Council had before it 
the following reports from the specialized agencies: 

International Labour Organisation: second report to 
the United Nations (E/810), covering the period from 
July 1947 to Match 1948. 

Food and Agriculture Organization: supplementary 
report of FAO (E/797), covering the principal activities 
of the period from January 1 to May 1, 1948. 

United Saiiont Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization: supplementary report to that considered by 
the Council at its sixth session, covering the activities of 
UNESCO during the first four months of 1948 (E/804) 
and a General Organization Chan (£/804/Add.l/- 
Rev.l). 

International Civil Aviation Organization: report of 
the Council of ICAO to the second Assembly of the 
Organization, covering the activities of ICAO for the 
period from June 1, 1947, to March 1, 1948, the budget 
estimates for the period from July 1, 1943, to December 
31i 1949. submitted by the ICAO Council to the Assem- 
bly (E/808), an addendum covering the proceedings of 
the second Assembly of ICAO (E/808/Add.l), and a 
supplementary report on activities from March 1 to May 
31. 1948. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment! second annual report of the Bank to the Board of 
Governors lot the year endiog June 30, 1947, a mefflo- 
randum relating to its financial sucements as of Match 
31, 1948, and a sucemenc on "Activities and Organiza- 
tion, 31 Match 1948" (E/803). 

International Monetary Fund: annual report of the 
Executive Directors of the Fund, dated June 30, 1947. 
and quaneily financial statements for Novemt^r 28, 
1947, and February 29, 1948 (E/801), and a memo- 
randum giving information on the Fund and its activities 
for the period from its last repon unul the end of March 
1948 (E/S01/Add.l and Cotr.l). 

Univerial Postal Union: administrative report, 1947 
(E/811). 

World Health Organization: Interim Commbsion re- 
port of its aaivities (E/78(j and Cotr.l). 

International Telecommunkalicn Union: descriptive 
report of the organization and its hbtorical background 
(E/812). 

The Council decided to allocate the reports to 
its committees as follows: the reports of FAO, the 
Bank, the Fund, ICAO, UPU and ITU to the 
Economic Commlaee, and the reports of ILO, 
UNESCO and WHO to the Social Committee. It 
was later decided to discuss the report of ILO in 
plenary mcetbg since it touched on the work of 
different committees, and also to consider the work 
of ICAO in plenary session simultaneously with 
the question of ICAO’s implementation of the 
Gcnc^ Assembly resolutions concerning Franco 
Spain. 


b. International L^our Organisation 

la the Council’s discussions of the ILO reports, 
at its sixth session (l63rd and l65ch plenary 
meedags), the United States representative sug- 
gested that future ILO reports shoiUd emphasize 
current and, future projects and that an evaluation 
of die experience of ILO’s industrial committees 
should be furnished. 

Various representatives congratulated ILO on 
the work it had accomplished. The U.S5.R. repre- 
sentadve criticized the Organisation as responding 
to the interests of the employers rather than of 
the workers. The Polish representative suggested 
that the Organisation should deal more with cer- 
tain basic questions, such as raising the standard of 
living of the working classes particularly in under- 
developed areas and in Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. 

The report of ILO was discussed during the 
seventh session at the I99rfi, 203rd and 205th 
plenary meetings on August 14, 18 and 19, 1948. 

Members expressed appreciation of the work of 
the Organisation, with particular reference to the 
extension of its legioo^ activities. The Brazilian 
representative thought that the Organisation 
should give more attention to the geographical 
dlsuibutioD of its staff. 

The main discussion in the Council centred 
round a draft resolution. proposed by the U5.S.K. 
(E/973), and supported by the Polish and Byelo- 
russian representatives, calling upon the Council 
to recommend to the Members of the United Na- 
tions which were also Members of ILO to take 
the necessary steps to increase the representation 
of the worker to half in the Conferences and the 
Governing Body of the Organisation, the other 
half to consist of the representatives of the govern- 
ments and the employers. 

It was argued by representatives supporting the 
resolution that the present structure of ILO — which 
had been establish^ at the close of the First World 
Wat — tendered it unable to deal with the social 
problems arising at a time of vast economic and 
social changes. The Organisation, as at present 
constituted, it was argued, did not, in view of the 
predominant representation of employers and capi- 
talist governments, pay adequate attention to the 
interests of labor. This had been shown by the 
action of ILO when the question of trade union 
rights was referred to it, and it had considered in- 
stead the question of freedom of association. The 
Organisation, it was said, had shown too little in- 
terest in the great economic and social changes in 
Eastern Europe. It was further pointed out that 
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many of the conventions adopted by ILO had not 
been ratified, which, it was argued, showed that 
the Organisation as at present constituted was in- 
effective. 

The Brazilian, New Zealand, United Kingdom, 
United States, Canadian, Danish and Chilean rep- 
resentatives opposed the resolution. Among the 
arguments against it were: that the present tripar- 
tite character of ILO was one of the sources of its 
strength and helped to make social understanding 
possible; that the Organisation had recently re- 
viewed its structure which had been approved by 
large majorities; that in any case it was for ILO 
itself to change its structure if it thought this de- 
sirable; that it was incorrect to assume that govern- 
ment representatives favored the interests of em- 
ployers over those of employees, since they repre- 
sented the interests of their countries as a whole — 
frequently, for example in the case of labor govern- 
ments, the interests of the government and woikets 
representatives were the same, that if ILO was 
predominantly an instrument of the employers it 
would not be receiving, as it was, the overwhelm- 
ing support of trade unionises and the WPTU 
would not recently have entered into an agreement 
with It. 

With regard to the small number of ratifica- 
tions, it was pointed out that the responsibiii^ in 
this respect lay with governments and not with 
ILO itself, and it was argued that this showed that 
the Organisation’s policy was in advance of that of 
national governments, that in some instances lack 
of tatificatlon was due to constitutional reasons or 
to certain points of detail and that in any case 
national legislation was influenced by the ILO 
Conventions even if they were not ratified. Various 
representatives approved the Organisations work 
on freedom of association. It was further main- 
tained that the U.S S R. resolution did not merely 
involve a suggestion for a change in the structure 
of ILO, but was based on a different concept of 
society which envisaged a class strug^e; the struc- 
ture of ILO, on the other hand, was based on the 
principle of co-operation between governments, 
workers and employers in discussing labor prob- 
lems. 

The representative of ILO quoted the principles 
of the work of the Organisation as reaffirmed by 
its Conference: the responsibility of the Govern- 
ments of the Members of the Organisation to ffinr 
peoples as a whole; the selection of employers’ and 
workers’ representatives on the principle of major- 
ity rule; the freedom of employers’ and workers' 
representatives to represent their constituents with- 
out government instructions; the equal ri^ts in 


the Conference of all nations; and the obligation of 
Members to submit to their constitutional authon- 
ries the decisions of the Conference. 

Tlie Danish, Peruvian and Venezuelan repre- 
sentatives pointed out that they were without 
sufficient instniaions to adopt a resolution mak- 
ing recommendations for change in the structure 
of ILO, and the Danish representative inquired 
whether the U.S.S.R. bad made its proposal with 
a view to joining ILO if its structure was altered. 
The US5.R. representative stated that he would 
be in a position to reply if members of the Council 
had shown any willingness in favor of the Soviet 
draft resolution. 

The U.S5.R. draft resolution was rejeaed by 
11 votes to 3, with 3 abstentions. 

The Council, at its 205 ch plenary meeting on 
August 19, adopted by 14 votes to 0, with 4 absten- 
tions, resolution 167(VII)A expressing its appre- 
ciation of the second report of ILO. 

c. Food and Aobiculturb Organization of 
THE United Nations 

The following are among the views expressed 
during the Council’s sixth session with regard to 
the FAO reports, at its l63rd and l65th plenary 
meetings, on March 4 and 5. The United States 
representative suggested that the FAO reports 
should give mote information on priorities of the 
various projeas undertaken, regular statistical 
material and continuity of technical publications, 
and on the relations between the regional activities 
of FAO and the activities of the United Nations 
regional commissions. 

The Brazilian representative felt that while 
FAO’s report showed a welcome expansion of ac- 
tivities, attention was focussed on Europe, China 
and the Near East and the Organization was slow 
to act in Latin America. He ^so stressed the im- 
portance of co-operation between FAO and ITO 
on commodity agreements. The Chilean and Peru- 
vian representatives also felt that a greater share 
of FAO’s technical assistance be extended to Latin 
America and suggested that the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America might co-operate with 
FAO. The French representative felt that the 
problems dealt with by FAO were of sufficient im- 
portance to justify wider publication of the results 
of its work, and suggested that steps should be 
taken to ensure better co-ordination between FAO 
and the United Nations International Childrens 
Enaergency Fund. The Polish representative sug- 
gested that the work of FAO should be on a wider 
basis. 
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During the Council’s seventh session, the sup- 
plementary report of FAO was discussed at the 
34th meeting ' of the Economic Committee on 
August 16. The Brazilian representative welcomed 
the expansion of the regional activity of FAO and 
the development of related technical services and 
emphasized the importance of dealing with the 
question of rural welfare. On the recommendation 
of the Committee, the Council, at its 222nd plenary 
meeting on August 27, adopted by 16 votes to 0, 
with 2 abstentions, resolution 167(V1I)B e3q>ress- 
ing appreciation of the supplementary report and 
requesting the Secretary-General to transmit to 
FAO the record of the Council’s discussions. 

d . United Nations Educational, Scientific 
AND Cultural Organization 

During the sixth session of the Council ( l63rd 
and l65th plenary meetings) certain representa- 
tives expressed fear that there was a danger of 
overlapping between some of UNESCO's aalviries 
and those of the other specialized agencies and of 
the United Nations, as, for instance, between the 
HyJean Amazon projecr, which included an expert 
on tropical diseases, and the work of the World 
Health Organization; the work of UNESCO on 
mass communication and on education about the 
United Nations and the work of the United Na- 
tions Department of Public Information; and the 
inquiry, held under UNESCO's guidance, into the 
philosophical principles underlying human rights 
and the work of the Commission on Human 
Rights. Some representatives also felt that there 
was too great a dispersion of UNESCO’s efforts, 
others praised the Organization for its activity and 
for not having neglected any continent, and still 
others felt that the multiplicity of its program 
was inevitable at the existing stage of its develop- 
ment. The New Zealand representative suggested 
that stress might be laid on the primary object of 
the furtherance of peace through educatiooal, 
scientific and cultural objeaives for their own 
sake. The Polish representative criticized UNES- 
CO’s budget on the ground that the amount allotted 
for general information and communication was 
much larger than the appropriation for reconstruc- 
tion and general education. He stated that recon- 
struction in war-devastated and under-developed 
countries should now constitute UNESCO's main 
activity. He also stated that UNESCO should not 
contemplate any work in Germany until the peace 
treaty had been signed and until assured of the 
consent of the Allied Control Commission. He 
suggested that UNESCO should treat Members 


of the United Nations which were not Members 
of UNESCO on a different footing from other 
non-members. 

Dqrlng the seventh session of the Council, the 
report of UNESCO was considered at the 56th 
meeting of the CouncE’s Social Committee on 
August 9. Several representatives expressed ap- 
proval of the concentration of the Organization's 
activities and the granting of priority to certain 
projects. It was felt that lack of progress had 
resulted from the width of scope of UNESCO. 
The United States representative felt that there 
had been insufficient co-operation with other spe- 
cialized agencies at the planning stage. The Peru- 
vian and Brazilian representatives emphasized the 
importance of the Hylean Amazon project, and 
the Lebanese, French and Polish representatives 
stressed the importance of dealing with the ques- 
tion of illiteracy. The Polish representative thought 
that first consideration should be given to the 
educational and cultural reconstruction of war- 
devastated countries. 

The Committee heard a statement by the repre- 
sentative of UNESCO on the matters raised and 
particularly on recent organizational progress. 

The Council at its 212th plenary meeting on 
August 24 adopted by 16 votes to 0, with 2 ab- 
stentions (the U.S.S.R. and Byelorussian repre- 
sentatives abstaining on the ground that rhelr 
countries were not members of UNESCO), resolu- 
tion 167(V11)C expressing its appreciation of the 
report and requesting the Secretary-General to 
transmit to UNESCO the records of the CouncE’s 
dbcussioQs. 

e. International Civil Aviation 
Organization 

The reports of ICAO were considered during 
the Council’s sixth session, at the l63rd and l65th 
plenary meetings on March 4 and 5. The United 
States representative suggested that future ICAO 
reports might cover the relationship between air 
navigation and new problems being created, such 
as frontier restrictions, trade barriers, and the ex- 
tent to which joint action might be taken by 
governments on technical aspects of air navigation. 
WhEe ICAO had established relations with die 
Universal Postal Union and the International 
Meteorological Organization, co-operation with 
the International Telecommunication Union, the 
World Health Organization and other agencies 
should also be considered. The BrazEian represen- 
tative drew attention to a possible duplication of 
work on international double taxation (Fiscal 
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Commission), maps and diarts (Economic and 
Social Council) , siandarditation o( units and meas- 
urements (World Meteorological Organization) 
and insurance icquiremcnis (Inier-Govetnmcntal 
Maritime Consultative Organization). 

Tlic U55.R.. leprescntative pointed out that the 
agreement with ICAO was conditional on the ex- 
clusion of Franco Spain from mcmbctslilp. and 
stated that according to the Organizations report, 
Spain was still a Member. He proposed (E/6S0) 
that tire Council should therefore take no decision 
on the report, warn ICAO that it had not so far 
complied with the stipulation of the General 
Assembly, and request the Secretary-General to 
submit to the Council’s seventli session a report 
on the implementation by ICAO of the General 
Assembly resolutions and the measures arising out 
of the situation. Voting paragraph fay paragraph, 
the Council adopted the ptcamblc (by 4 votes to 
0, with 14 abstentions) and the third paragraph, 
whiclr requested the report from the Secretary- 
General (by II votes to 0, witli 7 abstentions). 
The first paragraph was rejected by 14 votes to 
4, and the second by 10 votes to 5. with 5 absten- 
tions. The resolution adopted by the Council 
(129(VI)B) read as follows: 

"Whertai the General Asseobty in lu tetoluiioa 39- 
(1) of 12 December 194^ recommended that the 
Tranco Government of Spain be debarred from meiuber- 
ship in international agencies etublished by or brought 
into relationship with the United Nations; 

"Whereas the General Assembly in ia resolution 30- 
(I) of 14 December 1946“* resolved to approve the 
Agreement with the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, provided that that Organization complied 
with any decision of the Genesal Assembly tegatding 
Franco Spain; 

"Whereas the resolution of the Assembly of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization of May 1947 con- 
cerning an amendment to be made in the C^veniion of 
that OtganizattoQ providing fox the automatic cessation 
of membership in the said Organization of the Gtzvern- 
ments of countries whose expulsion is recommended by 
the General Assembly has not yet been ratified and 
come into force; 

"Whereas the report of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization on its work during the second half of 
1947, which has been submined to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations for consideration by the Economic 
and Social Council (document E/456/Add.l/Rev-l of 
26 January 1948), admits that Franco Spain was one of 
the forty-six members of that Organuacion as at 13 
December 1947, 

"The Economic and Social Council, having considered 
the report of the Organization, 

"Requests the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to submit to the seventh session of the Council a report 
on the Implementation by the International Ovil Avia- 
tion Orgamzation of the General Assembly resolntions 
39(1) and 30(1) and on the measures arising one of the 


siniacion uhich will exist by the time the seventh session 
of (he Council opens." 

As requested by this resolution the Secretary- 
General submitted to the Council's sevendx session 
a report (E/83I/Rcv.l) on the compliance of 
the Inicinational Civil Aviation Organization with 
a resolution of the General Assembly calling for 
the debarment of Franco Spain from ICAO mem- 
bership. 

The report showed that ICAO, at its Assembly 
in Montreal In ^^ay 1947, had approved a pro- 
posed amendment to its consiiiuiion — ^ihc Con- 
vention on International Civil Aviation — calling 
for the automatic cessation of the meratership in 
ICAO of a State whose Government the General 
Assembly of the United 1421100$ has recommended 
for debarment from membership in international 
agencies established by, or brought into relation- 
ship with, the United Nations. Tlie report further 
sliowcd that immediately following the approval 
of this amendment, the Spanish delegation with- 
drew from further participation in the Montreal 
Assembly of ICAO. 

The report also stated that, in accordance with 
Article 94 of the ICAO Convention, the proposed 
amendment will come into force upon ratifiation 
by not less than two thirds of the total number of 
contracting states. As of June 8, 1948, out of 
ICAO’s 51 contracting states, nine — Pakistan, 
Canada, New Zealand, Dominiun Republic, India, 
United Kingdom, Afghanistan, China and Czecho- 
slovakia— had ratified the proposed amendment 

The Scactary-Ccncral further reported that he 
had been informed that, following the adoption 
of the amendment at the Montreal Assembly of 
ICAO, no invitation had been extended to Spain 
to participate in conferences or other aaivities 
arranged by ICAO, and no representative of Spain 
had attended any meetings of the Organization or 
bad otherwise participated in ICAO activities. 

When the Economic and Social Council consid- 
ered this report at its 213th plenary meeting, on 
August 24, 1948, during its seventh session, two 
draft resolutions on the subject were placed before 
it reflecting the trend of tlie discussioa One 
(E/I0I3), submitted by the representative of the 
UB5.R-, and supported by the representatives of 
Poland and of the Ukranlan SS.R., would have 
placed the Council on record as considering: ^at 
ICAO "is proceeding exceedingly slowly" with the 
exclusion of Franco Spain; that "through this re- 
luctance . . . Franco Spain continues for an appre- 

““See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47i PP- 
129-30. 

’^Ihid, p. 153. 
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ciable and indeterminate period to remain a le^ 
member" of the ICAO; and that the General As- 
sembly had decided to approve the agreement with 
the ICAO on condition that the Organization com- 
plied with all decisions of the General Assembly re- 
lating to Franco Spain. In its operative paragraph, 
the draft resolution proposed by the U.S.S.R. would 
have the Economic and Social Council decide tem- 
porarily to suspend the validity of the agreement 
with the ICAO pending the actual exclusion by 
that body of Franco Spain from membership. 

The U.S.S.R. proposal was rejected by the Coun- 
cil by a vote of 14 to 3, with 1 abstention. Then, 
by a vote of 13 to 3, with 2 abstentions, the Coun- 
cil approved a Canadian draft resolution (E/1014) 
with one or two drafting changes verbally pro- 
posed by the representafive of Venezueb. "ITie 
resolution as adopted (169 (VII)) reads as fol- 
lows: 

"The Economic and Social Council, 

"Having considered the report of the Secfctatv-Geoeral 
oa the implementatioa by the lateroatiocul Gvil AtU- 
tloa Organization of General Assembly resolution 59(1) 
of 12 December 1946 and 30(1) of 14 December 1946 
concerniag Franco Spain, 

"Notes with satisfaction the measures taken by the 
Organization to amend the Csnvention on International 
Civil Aviation at the first session of the International 
GviI Aviation Organization Assembly, and not to extend 
to Spain Invitatiotu to participate in any conferences or 
other 'activities arranged by the Organization so as to 
comply fully with the foregoing resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; and 

"Recommends that those Member States which ate 
members of the Incemacioaai Civil Aviation Organization 
and which have not as yet ratified the Protocol of Amend- 
ment of the Conveation on Incernational Civil Aviation 
(artjcle 93 hss) should deposit their iaszeumeaa of ratifi- 
carton as soon as possible.” 

At its 217th plenary meeting on August 26, 
the Council adopted without discussiott resolution 
167 (VII) D, expressing appreciation of the ICAO 
report 

f. International Bank tor 

Reconstruction and Development 

The first report of the Bank was considered 
during the Council’s seventh session, at the 34th to 
37th meetings of the Council’s Economic Commit- 
tee from August 16 to 23, and the 224th plenary 
meeting on August 28. Several representatives 
expressed appreciation of the report. The U.SSR., 
PoEsh and Byelorussian representatives alle ge d 
that the Bank was showing political discriminarion 
in paying undue attention to the countries of 
Western Europe at the expense of other countries. 
The UB.S.R. representative stated that no country 


in Eastern Europe had received a loan, although 
C^choslovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia had been 
among the first to apply; the Bank, he stated, was 
being used in support of the Marshall Plan an 
instrument of United States foreign policy, a con- 
tention denied by the United States representative. 
The Polish representative emphasized that the pur- 
pose of the Bank was to help the reconstruction of 
devastated countries, promote sound industry and 
increase industrial and agricultural production. 
The Bank had not followed the policy of granting 
loans to the countries most devastated by the war, 
although their progress in reconstruction and their 
possibilities of further development offered good 
returns for investment and would contribute to 
general European reconstruction and the restora- 
tion of the equilibrium in international trade and 
the baance of payments. He submitted a draft 
resolution (E/AC6/W.28) referring to the pur- 
poses of the Bank as expressed m its Articles of 
Agreement and calling the Bank’s attention to the 
face diat reconstruction and general world econom- 
ic progress was retarded by inadequate production 
facilities. The resolution stated that the measures 
taken to remedy the situation should be such as 
to guarantee the best effects for world economy 
and in particular "investment goods and credits 
should be allocated according to the criterion of 
their greatest economic productivity", and request- 
ed the Bank to consider ways and means appropri- 
ate for the inaease of facilities for producing the 
commodities aucial to international reconstruc- 
tion and development. 

In the discussion on this draft resolution certain 
representatives expressed the view that it was not 
necessary to restate the principles on which the 
Bank was already acting and thought that the 
phrase "greatest economic productivity’’ was some- 
what ambiguous. *1116 United States representative 
thought that there were other crireria to be taken 
into account such as the "greatest need’’; the Cana- 
dian representative thought that the formula used 
in the draft resolution might favor the highly- 
industrialized countries; the Chilean representative 
pointed out that it might be used to classify 
countries according to their natural resources, the 
Brazilian and Chinese representatives thought that 
it did not take sufficient account of the question of 
both shon- and long-term productivity. The Cana- 
dian representative proposed (E/AC.6/W.29) that 
the Cotincil should merely note the report and 
transmit the records of its discussions to the Bank. 
While agreeing that the Bank from many points 
of view had made a good start, the Chinese repre- 
sentative thought that too much stress was being 
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laid on its funaions as a commercial bank and too 
little on its character as an international organiza- 
tion for constructive and development projects. 
Too much emphasis, he thought, had also been 
placw on reconstruction as against development, 
the only loan hitherto granted for development 
projeas being to Qiile. He proposed an atnuid- 
ment (E/AC.6/W.30) to the Canadian proposal, 
•welcoming the statement of the Bank that it was 
contemplating paying more attention to develop- 
ment projects, and expressing the hope that it 
would take measures to overcome the obstacles to 
international investment so that development loans 
might be granted as soon as possible, particularly 
to under-developed countries He also proposed 
that, after consultation with the Bank, the Sec- 
retary-General should recommend to the Bank 
that it review its principle of using its furtHs for 
"the greatest possible increase in the shortest pos- 
sible time". The representative of Venezuela also 
expressed the hope that loans would be granted 
to under-developed countries, and he and the Aus- 
ttalian representative hoped that they would be 
granted to parrs of the world other than Europe 
In this connection the representative of the Bank 
informed the Economic Committee of the Coun- 
cil that in the last few months it had sent nine 
missions to under-developed areas to discuss plans 
with the governments concerned; that one of the 
Bank’s senior economists had been placed at the 
service of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Fax East and that the dispatch of a further 
six or seven missions in the neax futtare was con- 
templated. « 

The Netherlands repiescmative pointed out 
that as the Bank’s funds came from private in- 
vestors, the interests of the investors had to be 
borne in mind, and expressed the hope that the 
Bank should become a truly International or- 
ganization, not only one lending American dollars. 
The Chilean representative pointed out, in addi- 
tion, that the Bank must, in assessing the plans of 
countries which applied for loans, pay attention 
not only to their needs and its own resources but 
also to the co-ordination of the general eSon 
towards reconstruction and development. 

Certain members of the Council felt the Coun- 
cil could not adopt a recommendation to the 
Bank in view of the article in the Bank’s agree- 
ment with the United Nations which precluded 
either party from making recommendations to 
the other without prior consultation. On these 
grounds, the Netherlands, French and United 
Kingdom representatives abstained from voting 
on the final resolution. Other members held that 


the CbuncU in performing its duties of co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of specialized agencies should 
discuss the policy of the Bank and embody its 
views in a resolution, though agreeing that before 
a formal recommendation was made consultations 
should take place. Various representatives criti- 
cized the provisions of the agreement. 

The Polish draft resolution, incorporating the 
Canadian proposal to refer the records of the Coun- 
cil's discussion to the Bank, was voted on para- 
graph by paragraph, certain paragraphs being ac- 
cepted, but the resolution as a whole defeated 
by 8 votes to 3, with 6 abstentions. In varying 
paragraph by paragraph votes, the Economic Com- 
mittee of the Council adopted the Canadian draft 
proposal as amended by China with other amend- 
ments accepted by the Chinese representative. 

At its 224th plenary meeting on Au^st 28, 
the Council by 12 votes to 2, with 4 abstentions, 
adopted resolution l67(VU)E as follows^ 
Economte jnd Socutl Council, 

"Taking tiose o{ the report submitted by the Inteini- 
tional Bank tot Reconstruction and Development, 
"Appretiathig the iuccmeats made by high officials of 
the &ok on recent occasions to the efect tha^ other 
sources of financing now being available for a subscaoclal 
part of recoostmciion needs, the Bank is contemplating 
paying more attention to the problems of development 
hereafter, 

"Expretsei its hope that the Bank •will take Immediate 
steps to expedite the examination of these problems snd 
(o adopt all reasonable measures to facilitate the early 
realization of development leans, particularly those in 
areas economicaUy under-developed; and 
"Requestt the Secretary-General to transmit to the 
Bank the records of the discussions which took place at 
the seveotb session of the Council on the report." 

g. International Monetary Fund 

’The first report of the Fund was discussed dur- 
ing the Council's seventh session, at the 38th meet- 
ing of the Economic Committee on August 24. It 
was generally regretted that the report was not 
sufficiendy detailed or up to date. The Byelorussian 
and U.SS.R. representatives criticized the policy 
of the Fund as benefitting almost exclusively coun- 
tries participating in the Marshall Plan, as giving 
too much prominence to the German economy, 
and as being too restriaive. The Polish represent- 
ative explained that the reason certain countries, 
including his own, had not declared their parities 
was because they considered that in the present 
disturbed state of international trade such a declara- 
titai would be artificial. Those countries which had 
established their eligibility to buy currencies 
through the Fund by declaring their parities had 
used the currencies solely to fill in the gaps in 
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their balance of payments, which had done nothing 
to restore the equilibrium in foreign balances. The 
representative of Denmark, explaining that his 
Government had felt concern about declaring par 
values, thought that countries should not be 
apprehensive at declaring par values since, he 
understood, the Fund would change tliem when 
the situation made a change necessary. He agreed 
that it was necessary to take German economic 
conditions into account. 

The representative of the Fund, in answer to 
certain points raised, stated, inter alia, that no 
state outside the Marshall Plan had applied for 
and been refused assistance, even on technical 
grounds; the fate of the Fund was not bound up 
with that of the Afarshall Plan although the Fund 
had to take account of that as of all important 
hnancial plans; similarly it had to take into account 
the fact that German economy was an integral 
part of European economy. 

The Council, at its 224th meeting on August 
28, adopted by 15 votes to 2, resolution 16(VU)F, 
taking note of the Fund’s report and requesting 
the Seaetaty-General to transmit to the Fund 
die records of the Council's discussions. 

b. ' Univibsai; P05rAL Union 

The first report of UPU was considered during 
the seventh session of the Council, at the 39th 
meeting of the Economic Committee on August 
25, and at the 220th and 222od plenary meetings 
of the Council on August 27. Tlie U.S5.R. and 
Byelorussian representatives criticized the Bureau 
of the Union for circulating technical documents 
to the postal administration of Franco Spain, al- 
leging that this was against the terms of the Gen- 
eral Assembly's resolution 39(1) urging that 
Franco Spain be debarred from agencies brought 
into relationship with the United Nations. TTiey 
also aiticized the refusal of the Postal Congress 
to admit the Baltic Kcpublics — Latvia, Lithuania 
and Estonia — which had been signatories of the 
1939 Convention. The USS.B, representative. 
Supported by the Byelorussian representative, 
submitted a draft resolution (E/1030) tea>n)- 
mending that UPU review the question of mem- 
bership with die object of eliminating discrimi- 
nation in relation to these three countries. 

The representative of the Union made a state- 
ment inter alia explaining that technical literature 
was distributed by the Bureau to all postal ad- 
ministrations in the course of its duties. He also 
stated that the U.S.SJI. had notified the Union 
in 1940 that the Baltic States had ceased to 


and although it had later cancelled this statement, 
the majority of the Congress of UPU had not 
considered the States sovereign in the full sense 
of the word. 

The Council rejected the draft resolution by a 
vote of 14 to 3, and adopted by 14 votes to 0, 
with 3 abstentions, resolution 167(V1I)G taking 
note of the repott and requesting the Seaetary- 
General to transmit to the UPU die records of 
the Council's discussions. 

/. World Health Organization 

The Council considered the report of the WHO 
Interim Commission during its sixth session, at 
its I63rd and l65ch meetings on Afarch 4 and 5. 
Representatives congratulated the Interim Com- 
mission of the World Health Organization on the 
work it had so far accomplished. The Brazilian 
and New Zealand representatives suggested that 
the World Health Organization might appro- 
priately take over the anti-tuberculosis campaign 
at present being caxiied on in collaboration with 
the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. The US3.R. representative 
considered that the Pan Ameiican Sanitary Or- 
ganization should be included in WHO, that the 
Interim Commission of WHO should augment its 
publications and inaease the work of its expert 
committees, that the costs of missions of lecturers 
and inspectors sent to various countries by WHO 
should be defrayed by those countries and that 
the offices of WHO should be concentrated in 
Genevx He proposed a draft resolution (E/711) 
incorporating these points, but agreed to with- 
draw it after die Council had heard explanations 
from a representative of the Interim Commission 
of WHO on the measures to be taken or con- 
templated along these lines when WHO should 
come into existence. 

During the seventh session of the Council 
the report of the World Health Organization was 
discussed at the 55th and 56th meetings of the 
Social Committee on August 5 and 9. 

Tbe representative of the World Health Organ- 
ization made a statement supplementing the report 
to note the action taken at the first World Health 
Assembly held in June 1948 at Geneva.^^® Mem- 
bers expressed their appreciation of the work of the 
Interim Commission and their gratification at 
the ratification of the Constitution of the World 
Health Organization by a sufficient number of 
Members bringing the Organization Into existence. 
Attention was specially direaed, in the discussion. 


“Seepp.911-18, 
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to collaboration between the World Health Or- 
ganization and the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, to regional arrange- 
ments planned by Ae World Health Organiza- 
tion, to the health needs of war-devasted countries, 
and to the connection between health and eco- 
nomic problems. 

Representatives also stressed the Importance of 
collaboration between WHO and other specialized 
agencies, the importance of malaria control and 
prevention, and the importance of scientific re- 
search. 

At the 212th plenary meeting on August 24 
the Council unanimously adopted resolution 
167(VII)H, in which it expressed its appreciation 
of the report submitted by the World Health Or- 
ganization and requested the Secretary-General to 
transmit to the Organization the records of the 
discussion whlcli took place at the seventh session 
of the Council. 

INTIHNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 

Union 

The first report of ITU was discussed during 
the Council's seventh session, at the 38th meeting 
of the Economic Committee on August 24, and the 
222nd plenary meeting of the Council on August 
27. The U.S S.R. representative objeaed that 
Spain was still de jure a Member of the Union 
since the revised convention did not come into 
effect until January 1, 1949, and that certain organs 
of the Union stiU maintained relations with Spain. 
He also objected to the exclusion of the Baltic 
Republics — Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia- — and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, which had partici- 
pated in the Madrid Convention. He submitted a 
draft resolution (E/1031) recommending ITU to 
review its statutory provisions with the object of 
eliminating disaimination against these four 
countries. 

The representative of ITU, in explanation, 
stated that the Atlantic City Convention was fol- 
lowed by a protocol debarring Spain from mem- 
bership, but that pending the full entry Into force 
of this Convention on January 1, 1949, routine 
notices were sent to Spam as an adherent to the 
Madrid Convention. The Provisional Frequency 
Board of the Union had to obtain data from all 
countries including Spain. With regard to the Baltic 
Republics he stated that the U.SB.R. had notified 
the Union in 1940 that the Republics had ceased 
to be Members of ITU on the date they were in- 
corporated in the USSR. Although the U.S.S.R. 
had notified the ITU in 1947 that Its previous com- 


munication was no longer valid, the Atlantic City 
Conference after a full discussion had decided 
against inviting the Baltic Republics, and the 
conditions of membership had been altef^d so 
that adherence to the Madrid Convention did not 
automatically entitle a state to membership under 
the new Convention. 

ITje Council at its 222nd plenary meeting on 
August 27 rejected the U.S.S R. draft restdution 
by 14 votes to 3, and adopted by 15 vote.^ to 0, 
with 3 abstentions, resolution l67(VII)I, taking 
note of the report of ITU and requesting the 
Seaetary-General to transmit to the Uninn the 
records of the Council’s discussions. 

3 - Co-ordination by the Council of 
Activities of the Agencies 

^a. Decisions of the Council’s Sixth 
Session 

At its sixth session the Council had before it 
two reports (E/614 and E/625) of the Adtninis- 
trattve Committee on Co-ordination (previously 
called the (^-ordination Committee and tbe Sec- 
retary-General’s Committee on Co-ordination) 
whidi had been established pursuant to the Coun- 
cil’s resolution 13(UI).*®* The reports covered 
the second and third sessions of the 
from October I to 3, 1947, and January 15 to 17, 
1948. They dealt with organizational tnatters, 
implementation of agreements, co-operatiOQ on 
substantive questions, co-operation on admioistra- 
rive mattets and budgetary and pcogram co-{?rdina- 
tioo. 

The Council also had before it a note by the 
Secretary-General (E/602/Rev.l) listing reports 
and work programs of Commissions of the Coun- 
cil and specialized agencies which were available, 
and draft proposals submitted by the United 
States (E/647). After a general discussion ®t its 
l4lsc and l44th plenary meetings on Febmary 
13 and 17, during which all representatives stressed 
the necessity for co-ordination but in which some 
difference of opinion was expressed as to whether 
the machinery being established for co-ordination 
purposes was not too cumbersome, the Council at 
its l45th plenary meeting on February 17 estab- 
lished a Committee on Matters relating 
ordination, to sit during the session. B 
composed of the representatives of Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, China, France, Netherlands, New 

“*See Yearbook of the Vnitei Nations, P' 

546; see also pp. 682-83. 
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Zealand, Peru, Poland, United Kingdom 

and United States. The ODuncil referred to thb 
Comminee the note by the Seaetary-Gencral, 
the reports of the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination and the proposals of the Untied 
States, and also requested it to suggest methods 
of considering the reports from specialized agencies. 
The Committee held eight meetings, on February 
18, 20, 21, 25, 26 and 27 and on March 3 and A. 

On the recommendation of the Committee 
(E/681) the Council decided at its 157th plenary 
meeting on March 1 to consider the reports of the 
specialized agencies in a committee of the whole. 
These reports were later recalled to tlie plenary 
meeting, and, during the consideration of the re- 
ports (see above) at the I63fd and I65th plenary 
meetings, views were expressed by members of the 
Council on the general process of co-ordinarion. 
Among these were Uiat the reports showed the 
multiplicity and value of the work performed by 
the agencies, but that there were dangers of over- 
lapping between the work of some of the agencies 
and the various organs of the United Nations 
and beween the agencies themselves. The posi- 
tive task of the Economic and Social Council in 
giving a lead to and not merely co-ordinating the 
activities of the agencies was stressed. It was 
suggested by the United States representative that 
the agencies should report on the Implementation 
of United Nations resolutions and recommenda- 
tions; by the U55.R. representative that the Sec- 
retariat might be asked to report on the activities 
of the agencies; and by the French representative 
that the Council's Committee on Matters relating 
to Co-ordination might be asked to draw the 
Council’s attention to the way in which each agency 
fuIhUed its task. 

The Brazilian representative suggested that the 
four principal types of recommendations that 
could profitably be made by the Council were on 
allocations between the various agencies, to pre- 
vent overlapping, on priorities and on the initiation 
of activities. 

'The’proposal submitted by the United States 
(E/647) formed the basis for much of the dis- 
cussion in the Council’s Committee on hfaners re- 
lating to Co-ordination. This proposal contained 
three resolutions, the first stressing the need for 
the fullest possible implemeotatioa of the agree- 
ments between the United Nations and the 
agencies, the second dealing with the nature of 
the reports that the Council wished to receive 
from the agencies, and the third giving certain 
directives to the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination. 'The Committee made recom- 


mendations to the Council (E/740) based on the 
United States proposals, amendments suggested by 
Australia (E/AC24/1 and Rev.l and Rev.- 
1/Add.l) and proposals submitted by the United 
Kingdom (E/AC.24/2 and Rev.l and E/AC- 
24/3). On the Committee's recommendation 
(E/740), the Council at its 171st plenary meet- 
ing on hfarch 10 took the following decisions: 

Ir requested the specialized agencies (resolution 
128(VI)A) to submit to the Council, not later 
than May 15 of each year, reports on the organiza- 
tion of Ae agency; the activities of the past year; 
the activities and work program of the current 
calendar year, with an indication of the priorities 
applied to these programs, and the proposed activi- 
ties and w-ork programs for the following year. 
'This resolution was adopted by 17 votes with 1 
abstention. 

It requested the Secretary-General (resolution 
128(V1)B) to prepare, in consultation with the 
specialized agencies, reports on the action taken in 
pursuance of the agreements between the United 
Nations and the various agencies; on the facilities 
which would be available for these agencies at the 
seat and regional oiBces of the United Nations, 
and existing and future liaison orrangemenrs; and 
on inter-governmental organizations with respon- 
sibilities similar to those of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies in economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and related fields. 'The 
Seaetary-General was also requested to submit 
from time to time to the Council, after consulta- 
tion with the Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination, a catalogue of studies or investigations 
in the economic and social fields by the United 
Nations and specialized agencies; and, finally, to 
submit to the Council, not later than June 1 of 
each year, a report including information on the 
organization and allocation of personnel in the 
Economic and Social Departments of the Sec- 
retariat and an account of the current work pro- 
grams of the Economic and Social Departments 
and the commissions of the Council- This reso- 
lution was adopted by 14 votes, with 4 absten- 
tions. 

It requested (resolution 128(VI)C) the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Co-ordination to trans- 
mit to the Council, at its seventli session, obser- 
vations on the form and content of the reports of 
the specialized agencies; to examine the possibility 
of including in these reports such budgetary in- 
formation as would enable the Council to appraise 
the relative scope of current and prospective work 
piogiams; to draw the Council’s attention to any 
overlapping or duplication in the activities of the 
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United Nations and the specialized agencies; and, 
finally, to repoit on its work to each session of the 
Council. This resolution was adopted unanimously. 

It requested (resolution 128 (VI) D) the com- 
missions of the Council to establish priorities of 
work based on the importance of the various 
projects in implementing Article 55 of the Charter, 
and to indicate these priorities in their reports. 
The Secretary-General was also requested to sub- 
mit to the seventh session of the Council his sug- 
gestions on the form and character of the reports 
of commissions and other subsidiary bodies. This 
resolution was adopted by 15 votes, with 5 ab- 
stentions. 

It decided (resolution 128(VI)E) to appoint 
a committee to sit during the seventh session to 
consider questions relating to the co-ordination 
of the activities of the specialized agencies and 
the United Nations raised by members of the 
Council, the Secretary-General or the Administra- 
tive Committee on Co-ordination. This resolution 
was adopted by 14 votes, with 3 abstentions' 

h . Discussions atthb Council’s Seventh 
Session 

The decision to establish a Committee on 
Matters relating to Co-ordination was confirmed 
by the Council during its seventh session, at its 
180th plenary meeting on July 21, 1948. At its 
181st meeting on July 23, the Council decided that 
the Committee should consist of the representatives 
of die following thirteen countries: Australia. 
Bcazil, Canada, Chile, China, Denmark, France, 
New Zealand, Poland, Turkey, U.SS.R., United 
Kingdom and United States. 

This Committee, a: meetings as listed below, 
and the Council, at its 225ch plenary meeting oo 
August 28, considered the reports submitted in 
accordance with the resolutions adopted by the 
Council at its sixdi session. In particular the Com- 
mittee considered ( 1 ) relations with and co or- 
dination of specialized agencies (E/813, E/818 
and Add.l, E/842, E/843/Rcv.l, E/846, E/847, 
E/84S and Corr.l and Add.l, E/AC24/4 or 
E/AC7/74): (2) a list of reports of specialized 
agencies (E/8l5/Rev.l); (3) report of the Sec- 
retary-General on the organization of the Economic 
and Social Departments of the Secretariat and 
on the work programs of commissions of the 
Council (E/844 and Add.l) and a report of the 
Secretary-General concerning the form and char- 
acter of the reports of commissions and other 
subsidiary organs (E/845); and (4) draft calendar 
of meetings and conferences in 1949 (E/SKX^ 
E/AC2-V5 orE/AC7/75). 


United Nations 

The Committee held meetings on August 4, 
5, 6, 9, 11. 12, 13. 16, 18. 19, 20, 21. 23, 24, 26, 
and 27. Owing to the wide nature of the field 
under review, and the close inter-relation in sub- 
ject-matter between the various reports, the Com- 
mittee decided to conduct discussions along the 
following lines: (1) processes of co-ordination; 
(2) administrative and budgetary co-ordination; 
and (3) program co-ordination. 

In the Councils discussion of the Committee's 
report (E/1038) at its 225th plenary meeting, 
various representatives raised the question of 
how matters relating to co-ordination should be 
considered in the future. The representative of 
Australia thought that in future the problem of 
co-ocdination of policies should be carried out by 
the Council’s two main committees of the whole, 
the Social Committee and the Economic Commit- 
tee, and not by the Committee on Matters relating 
to Co-ordination. The Canadian representative 
suggested that the Council should consider the 
possibility o^combining the functions of the Com- 
mittee on Matters relating to Co-ordination wim 
those of the Agenda Committee, which would then 
have two tasks to fulfil before the next session: 
the drafting of a report on the agenda, and the re- 
view of material submitted by the Secretary- 
General and the specialized agencies on co-ordi- 
nation. He declared that substantive questions 
concerning the co-ordination of work with spe- 
cialized agencies should be referred directly to the 
main committees of the Council. The representa- 
tive of the U.SS.R. deplored the tendency to 
multiply organs dealing with matters of co* 
oidmatioD and considered that the Council should 
request the Secretary-General to report on the 
possiblities of a reduction in their number. 

The Committee’s recommendations were ap* 
proved by the Council at its 225th plenary meet- 
ing. The matters dealt with are reviewed b^lo^- 

( I ) Processes of Co-ordination 
(a) ORCANIZATIONAL MATTERS 

The Council’s Committee on Matters relating 
to Co-ordination first gave consideration to org^ti- 
izatiooal matters raised in the report of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Co-ordination (E/846). 

This report dealt with the general* scope and 
nature of the Committee’s work, program co- 
ordination, administrative and budgetary ques- 
tions, the International Civil Service Advisory 
Board, regional activities, co-ordination of ad- 
ministrative services in different centres, calendar 
of conferences, non-statistical questionnaires and 
idilowship programs. 
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The Council’s Committee on Matters relating to 
Co-ordination reviewed the various types of 
machinery which had been set up either by the 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordination or in 
pursuance of resolutions of the General Assembly 
(eg., concerning an International Civil Service 
Advisory Board). The need for keeping such 
machinery to the minimum consistent with effi- 
ciency was emphasized, and the Secretary-General 
was requested to keep tlie Council informed of 
steps taken to achieve this. It was recognized, 
however, that the wide scope of activities would 
in future involve a considerable volume of addi- 
tional work. The magnitude and complexity of the 
Committee’s task had made it increasingly difficult 
for the administrative officers to deal with more 
than the major issue of policy and program in- 
volved. The representative of the U.SS.R. ex- 
pressed the view that there was no necessi^ to 
establish the International Civil Service Advisory 
Board. 

(b) FORM AND CUARACTFR OF REPORTS OY AGENCIES 

The Council's Committee noted the view of the 
agencies as expressed in the report of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee that, owing to differing 
circumstances and limitations of both staff and 
resources, it might be difficult for some agencies 
to give detailed information under all the items 
requested. It recognized that a greater degree of 
uniformity and comparability in the reports, for 
purposes of co-ordination, would be attained pro- 
gressively with further experience, and that, in 
time, the adaptation of agency budgets to the 
standard budget summaries worked out by the 
Consultative Committee on Administrative Ques- 
tions would yield information which would be use- 
ful to the Council in its task of program co- 
oidinatloQ. 

(c) FORM AND CHARACTER OF REPORTS OF 
COMMISSIONS 

The Council considered the report of the Sec- 
retary-General on the form and character of com- 
, mission reports (E/845). It approved, with 
certain modifications, a standard form suggested 
for normal use, from which deviations mi^t, 
however, be made in exceptional cases. 

In the Council's discussions of the Committee’s 
report (E/1038), certain representatives, indud- 
ing those of Australia, the U.SE.IL and Canada, 
referred to the question raised in the report of 
the inclusion of minority views in reports of 
commissions. The Committee had recommended 
that at the present stage the appropriate place for 
such views was in the summary recordsL Hie 


Committee further pointed out that any repre- 
sentative had the right to request that a specific 
reservation made by him be mentioned in a foot- 
note to the report. The Australian representative 
agreed with this recommendation. The repre- 
sentative of the US5.R. regretted that only the 
views of ^individual representatives of the Com- 
mission, rather than minority views, would be 
included in the reports. He stated that his delega- 
tion could not accept that recommendation of the 
Committee. The representative of Canada pointed 
out, as Chairman of the Committee on Matters 
relating to Co-ordination, that it was for the com- 
missions to decide themselves whether minority 
views should be included in the reports. 

(d) FORM AND CHARACTER OF "comparative 
review" 

The Committee considered whether changes 
should be made in the form and character of the 
Comparative Review of the Activities and Work 
Programmes of the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies in the Economic and Social Fields, 
as suggested by the Secretary-General (E/843/B.ev. 
1, E/848 and Add.l). It agreed that the Seaetary- 
Generai should prepare next year's Comparative 
Review in a similar form as a reference document, 
with an indication of priorities wherever possible, 
and with specific questions requiring the special 
attention of the Council treated in separate docu- 
ments. The Comparative Review contains analytical 
lists of the principal questions in the economic 
and social fields and the work of the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies related to each; 
lists of documents used in its preparation; out- 
lines of the organizational structure of the spe- 
cialized agencies; inter-agency agreements; and lists 
of principal committees and other bodies concerned 
with problems of co-ordination. 

(e) DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Tlie Committee noted with approval the Sec- 
retary-General’s report (E/813) on the progress 
made in the plans to publish the desaiptive cata- 
logue of economic and social studies, which had 
been requested in the Council’s resolution 
128( VI) 8.^®° The catalogue, it was planned, would 
describe studies, investigations and other projects 
in the economic and social fields undertaken by 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
and would include a brief description of the 
nature, scope, origin and purpose of each project 
and publication details concerning resulting mem- 
oranda or reports. It would include lists of de- 

““See p. 677 . 
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partments and officers concerned with the listed 
projects, and would be issued annually. 

(f> CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES OF SPECIALIZED 
ACE.VaES 

The Oimmittee took note of the reports of the 
Seaetary-General (E/&4V^ev.l, E/847) on the 
progress which had been made in drawing up 
a balanced calendar of agency conferences, with 
the principal aim of assisting in ensuring that 
agencies would be able to time the submission of 
work programs and budgets before the pre-As- 
serobly session of the Council. 

Attention was drawn to the fact that UNESCO 
and FAO were holding their conferences during 
the second half of the year. The Council took note 
of the various technical and procedural reasons 
for this, and also noted the consideration that had 
been given by these organizations to the possi- 
bility of changing the date of future conferences 
to the first half of the year; and it expressed the 
hope that they would be able, in the near future, 
to conform to the plan recommended for achieving 
a balanced calendar. 

Cel CQ*ORDlNA.tlQN: OF FROemtS, CACILITICS AND 
LIAISON ARKANCEMENTS 

The Committee took note of the report (E/842), 
prepared by the Secretary-General in accordance 
with the Council's resolution 124(VI)B, on the 
action taken in pursuance of the agreements with 
the specialized agencies to develop cEeaive co- 
ordination of the economic and social programs 
of die United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
on the facilities which will be available for spe- 
cislized sgcacies ac the sese and ccghaal offices 
of the United Nations, and on existing or con- 
templated liaison arrangements among die United 
Nations and specialized agencies. 

The Committee agreed that the Sccrctary-Ccn- 
cial should be requested to undertake a study in 
greater detail tlian in this report with a view to 
enabling the Council to repon to die Assembly. 

The Committee considered the possibility of 
formulating policies on the location — in relation 
to the various offices of the United Nations — of 
the headquarters of those agencies that have not 
}ct sclca^ a permanent seat, but it was not found 
possible to formulate policies that would be gen- 
erally applicable at ihb stage. It was therefore 
agreed that cadi case of an agency seeking prior 
consultation on this matter sliould be treated on 
its mcriis. 

Regarding the location of the regional offi^ 
of agencies, the Committee noted that the Admin- 
istrative Committee on Co-ordination favored full 


ojosultation in advance, through the latter Com- 
mittee, before the establishment of regional offices. 
It endorsed this aaion as the procedure which 
should be followed by specialized agencies in con- 
formity widi the principles stated in the agree- 
meats between such agencies and the United 
Nations. It also expressed the hope that agencies 
not yet in relationship with the United Nations 
but represented on the Administrative Committee 
on Co-ordination would adopt a similar procedure 
if the question of establishing regional offices 
should arise. 

(h) LIST OF INTER-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The Committee considered the report of the 
Secretary-General (E/818 and Add.l) listing 70 
inter-governmental organizations in the economic, 
social, cultural, educational, health and related fields 
having responsibilities similar to those of the 
Unwed Nations and specialized agencies. The re- 
port had been requested in the Council’s resolution 
128(VI)B. The Committee recommended a draft 
resolution, which was adopted by the Council by 
16 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, and reads as 
follows (resolution 171 (VII)): 

'TA« Beonomie and Soeul Council, 

"Believing that the establishmeot of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies having wide lespo&sl- 
bilities jo ihe economic, social, cultural, educational, 
health and related fields makes desirable re-eumioation 
by hfember Governments of possible duplication or dis- 
persion of effort between these organizations and other 
exbting intei-gOTer&meoial organizations, 

"Racognaing that any action to simplify the stmerure 
of inter-governmenul organizations could be takes only 
by Goveromencs members of such organizations. 

zhe Secieiary-Cenei^ to irajzsJsSt, act hiet 
than 15 October 1948, to Member Sutes and the special- 
ized ageocies a list of incer-govetnmental organizations, 
to include those in documents E/818 and £/S18/Add.l, 
prepared in response to Council resolution 12S(VI), and 
any other organizations established by inter-govermoencal 
agreement which he may consider should be added, 
"Recommendt that Member States and the specialized 
agendes submit by 1 February 1949 their views 
regarding; 

”1- The possible termination absorption or imegra- 
lioa of any of these organizations into the United Na- 
tions or the specialized agencies; 

*'2. Relationships which mi^t be csublished be-' 
tween any of the listed organizations and the United 
Natioiu or the specialized agencies; and 
"Rt^utm the S«rcury-Gcneral to submit by I May 
1949 a consolidated report, based on the replies received, 
for consideration by the Council at its ninth session- 

(2) Adminhlraliie and Budgetary Co’ordnufi'ou 
The Committee took note of the Secretary- 
General's report on administrative and budgetary 
co-ordination of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies (E/847). This report had b«n 
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prepared in accordance with the General Assembly’s 
resolution 125(11)^®^ for submission to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Coimdl and the third regular 
session of the Assembly. This resolution requested 
recommendations concerning: (a) measures for 
achieving greater uniformity in presentation of 
the budgets of the United Nations and of the 
specialized agencies, with a view to providing a 
basis for comparison of the several budgets; (b) 
the fiscal year and schedule of meetings of the 
specialized agencies with a view to setting priori- 
ties and developing effective co-ordination of pro- 
grams; and (c) the feasibility of improved budget- 
ary co-ordination between the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. 

The Committee recognized that the report would 
be discussed in detail by the General Assembly at 
its third session. However, it felt that the report 
might suitably be supplemented as far as possible 
widi the following additional information: (a) 
ptyctices of agencies with regard to presentation 
of their budget estimates on a project basb; (b) 
the practical experience of the League of Nations 
and the International Labour Office in the presenta- 
tion and approval of budgets; and (c) possible 
measures for timing the Council’s review of agency 
programs and the review of agency budgets by 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, so that recommendations of 
the General Assembly with respect to budgets 
might be related to recommendations of the Coun- 
cil with respect to programs. 

The Committee noted with approval that prog- 
ress was being made towards working out a joint 
system of external audit for the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. 

(3) Program Ca-ordinalion 

In considering problems of program co-or- 
dination covering economic and social co-operation 
between the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, the Committee had before it the 
Comparative Review prepared by the Secretary- 
General (E/848 and Corr.l and Add.l). This 
Comparative Revtew was based, inter alia, on the 
following documents, reports of the specialized 
agencies as listed in document E/815/Rev.l; re- 
ports of commissions of the Council as summarized 
in the Secretary-General’s report on work pro- 
grams of the Economic and Social Departments and 
of commissions of the Council for 1948-49 
(E/844); report by the Secretary-General on the 
organization of the Economic and Social Dqiart- 
ments of the Secretariat for 1948-49 (E/&i4/- 
Add.1). 


A survey was first made of the social field, dur- 
ing which the Committee agreed that while there 
were overlapping fields of interest, there was not 
in fact at the present time actual overlapping in 
the work programs of the specialized agencies. 
Periodic review of work programs was, however, 
considered to be required, since the broad terms 
of reference of these agencies made overlapping 
possible. It was also agreed that co-ordination in 
the social field could best be achieved by concentrat- 
ing on individual projects and problems and by 
developing joint plans of aaion on these subjects. 
It was further agreed, on a proposal of the New 
2^and representative (E/AC.7/W.35), that it 
was desirable for organs of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies to set down, in their work 
programs for any specific period, only those items 
on which they would be actively engaged during 
that period. It was emphasized that the Economic 
and Social CouncU might rely on the Seaetary- 
General (in consultation with the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination, and after taking into 
consideration the views expressed by members of 
the Council) to select and prepare smdies on spe- 
cific topics for the Committee’s consideration, from 
the co-ordination aspect, at future sessions. 

In surveying the economic field, the Commit- 
tee agreed that, since the Administrative Commit- 
tee on Co-ordination had already arranged to keep 
the subject of economic development under review, 
and since the question could in any case be more 
suitably studied when the program of the future 
ITO and the future status of the Economic and 
Employment Commission and its sub-commissions 
were better known, no further action would be 
taken for the time being. It was considered de- 
sirable, however, to have for the Economic and 
Social Council's information at the next session a 
report on the existing arrangements for co-ordi- 
nated action between the regional commissions and 
specialized agencies. 

The Committee submitted a draft resolution on 
program co-ordination, which was adopted by 
the Coundl at its 225th plenary meeting by 15 
votes to 2, with 1 abstention (resolution 166- 
(VII) ), and reads as follows: 

"The Eeonomte and Social Courted, 

"Havtng examtned the report of its Committee on 
Matten relating to Co-ordination regarding the processes 
of co-ordination, the progress made in administrative and 
budgetary co-ordination and questions of programme co- 
ordination repotted to it by the specialized agencies, 
the subsidiary organs of the Council and the Secretary- 
General, . A J 

"Requtili the Secretary-General to transmit to the Aq- 

“See General Assembly, pp. 113-14 
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ministrative Committee on Co-ordination and to the 
specialized agencies the report of the Council’s Commitme 
on Matters relating to Co-ordination and the records of 
the proceedings at the seventh session of the Council 
relating to these matters; 

"Requests the specialized agencies, the Commissions 
and the other subsidiary organs of the Council and the 
Secretary-General to continue their work in pursuance 
of Geneial Assembly resolutions 125(11) and l65(II)’“ 
and Council resolution in the light of that ex- 

amination; and 

"Deetdes that an account of the action taken to imple- 
ment Article 63 of the Charier and of related matters be 
included in us report to the third regular session of the 
General Assembly." 

4 . Co-operation between the United 
Nations and the Agencies 

a. Intek-Agency Agreements 

Under the provisions of their respective agree- 
ments with the United Nations, the specialized 
agencies have agteed to inform the Council of any 
agreements negotiated with other specialized agen- 
cies. 

As of September 21, 1948, formal agreements 
had been concluded between ILO and FAO, ILO 
and UNESCO, ILO and WHO, and UNESCO and 
WHO. The Executive Board of UNESCO and the 
World Health Assembly, respectively, had approved 
formal agreements between FAO and UNESCO 
and between FAO and WHO, and the FAO Coun- 
cil had recommended them for approval to the 
fourth session of the FAO Conference convening 
in November 1948. These two agreements were 
to come into force with their approval by the FAO 
Conference. 

In addition to these general agreements, a num- 
ber of inter-agency agreements relating to special 
questions had been made, comparable OT the agree- 
ment of November 22, 1947, between the United 
Nations and ILO defining their respective spheres 
of competence in migration, 

b. Liaison 

Infotioal woiking aiiangements between two 
or more specialized agencies and between agencies 
and the United Nations had evolved in order to 
avoid ovetlapping and assure adequate consultation 
on matters of common concern. The day-to-day 
secretariat consultations in the preparation and d^ 
velopment of work programs had resulted in the 
allocation of specific tasks or in the co-ordinated 
handling of problems among the international or- 
ganizations. 

Most of the specialized agencies had made use. 


up to September 1948, of their right to participate 
in the discussions of the General Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council and its commis- 
sions on matters of interest to them. 

Similarly, the United Nations had been repre- 
sented at the main conferences and committee 
meetings of the agencies. Exchange arrangements 
had been put into effect whereby principal docu- 
ments and technical materials issued by the United 
Nations and the agencies are made reciprocally 
available to their secretariats. 

Permanent liaison officers were being maintained 
as of September 1948 at the United Nations by 
no, UNESCO and WHO, each of which had small 
liaison offices in the New York area As of the 
same date, FAO, the Bank and the Fund, which are 
located in Washington, and ICAO, located in 
Montreal, had not considered it necessary to assign 
permanent liaison personnel at the United Nations 
headquarters 

The Secretary-General had undertaken to assure 
special liaison with the agencies located in Europe 
thtou^ officers concerned with Social Affairs and 
Trusteeship attached to the Geneva office. 

c. Co-oBPiNATiON Machinery 

In addition, formal machinery exists for inter- 
seaetariat collaboration on broad policy matters. 
The Administrative Committee on Co-ordination 
(fotmeily known as the "Co-ordination Commit- 
tee"), established in pursuance of a resolution 
(13(111) ) of the Economic and Social Council at 
its third session, consists of the Secretaty-Geoetal 
and the corresponding officers of the specialized 
agencies brought into relationship with the United 
Nations, Other agencies with which agreements 
are aintemplated may send observers to the meet- 
ings of the Administrative Committee. The Ad- 
miaistracive Committee held four sessions during 
the period under review; its second, from October 
1 to 3, 1947; its third, from January 15 to 17, 1948, 
its fourth, from May 27 to 29; and its fifth, on 
July 15. . 

Further progress was made during the' period 
under review in consolidating the machinery for 
co-ordination between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. A Preparatory Committee, 
composed of representatives of the chief adminis- 
trative officers of the agencies, was established in 
February 1948 for the purpose of relieving the 
chief administrative officers of lesser matters of co- 
ordination, so that the latter could devote more 

'"See General Assembly, pp. 113-18. 

*“Seepp. 677-78. 
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attention to questions of higher policy. Subsidiary 
groups reporting to the Adminiscratire Comtnit- 
tee included, as of September 21, 1948, consultative 
committees on administrative questions, statistical 
matters, and public information, the United Na- 
tions Film Board and the Inter-Library Committee: 
Two regional bodies, the Geneva Consultative 
Committee on Administrative Matters and the Paris 
Central Administrative Services Unit, were also re- 
sponsible to the Administrative Committee, as well 
as four ad hoc technical working groups, on fellow- 
ship programs, housing and town and country 
p lannin g, migration and publications. PursuarJt to 
a resolution of the General Assembly (13(1) )f*be 
Committee, at its fourdi session, agreed that an 
International Civil Service Advisory Board should 
be established at an early date "to contribute to 
the improvement of recruitment and rebted phases 
of personnel administration in all of the interna- 
tional organizations” (E/846), and decided on the 
terms of reference of the Board. 

d. CO-OPEBATION ON SUBSTANTIVE MaTTEBS 
( 1 ) Resolutioni of Organs of ibe United Nations 
Various decisions involving co-operative action 
by the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
have been taken by the General Assembly, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and its commissions. For 
example, during the period under review the Gen- 
eral Assembly requested (resolution 128(11)) 
ILO to pursue its study of the practical application 
of machinery to ensure trade union rights and 
freedom of association.^®* The Assembly requested 
(136(11)) the Secretary-General, in collaboration 
with IRO, to report to the seventh session of the 
Coimcil on the progress and prospect of repatria- 
tion, resetdement and immigration of refugees 
and dispbeed persons. The report was accordingly 
prepared (E/816 and Add.l) and considered at 
die Council’s seventh session.^®® UNESCO was 
invited by the Assembly (137(11) ) to assist Mem- 
bers of the United Nations at their request in 
implementing a program of teaching the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations in schools 
of Member States. UNESCO, as requested, re- 
ported on thb subject to the seventh session of 
the Economic and Social Council {E/823).**^" 
Similarly, the Economic and Social Council re- 
quested FAO (103 (VI) ) to report on the measures 
taken by Member Stares, regional commission^ and 
the spedAbed agendes to aUeviace the world food 
crisis, and to recommend further action whldi 
might be taken to improve the situation.**^ 


In dealing with the question of prevention of dis- 
crimination and the protection of minorities, the 
Oiuncil made a number of requests (116(VI)B) 
to UNESCO in connection with programs of 
education, disseminating scientific facts designed to 
remove racial prejudice, and other measures to 
a)mbat intolerance or hostility between nations 
and groups.*®* 


(2) Submission of Questions by Agencies 

A number of specialized agencies have also sub- 
mitted problems to the Council or its commissions. 

The Preparatory Committee of the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Employment sug- 
gested that a committee be set up to keep tufotmed 
of and facilitate inter-governmental consultation 
and aalon on commodity problems. This recom- 
mendation was seconded by the FAO Preparatory 
Commission on World Food Proposals. The In- 
terim Co-ordinating Committee for Intern at ion al 
Commodity Arrangements, sec up pursuant to 
resolution 30 (IV) of the Economic and Social 
Council, is composed of a representative of the 
Interim Commission of ITO, a representative of 
FAO, and a representative chosen by the Seaetary* 
General. ^ 

ITU in November 1947 requested (E/572/Rev.- 
1 ) the United Nations to draw the attention of its 
competent organs to the urgency of the problem 
of rehabilitating the telecommunication systems 
of Members of the Union devastated by the war. 

The International Timber Conference held by 
FAO recommended the immediate establishment 
of a European Timber Committee within the 
framework of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope. This recommendation was communicated 
to the United Nations in June 1947 (E/455). 

ILO in February 1948 referred to the United 
Nations a resolution (E/781) of its Regional 
Meeting for the Near and Middle East concerning 
the economic policies necessary to raise the stand- 
ard of living in the area. The resolution had been 
brought before the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination in January 1948, and it was decided 
to allocate work in this conneaion between the 
Unind Nations and the appropriate international 
agencies, including FAO and WHO. 

In May 1948. UNESCO suggested (E/CN.9/26) 
to the Population Commission the desirability of 
calling a World Population Conference. 


“*Seepp. 132-33. 

’“See pp. 128-29. 645-46. 
“See pp. 137, 651-52. 
“Seep. 553. 

“See p. 582. 
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(3) Collaboration on Economic and Social Questions 

The following are other examples of coUaboia- 
tion between the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, and between the agencies diem- 
selves on economic and social questions. 

In the preparation of the survey of world ec»- 
nomic conditions and trends presented to the sixth 
session of the Council, ICAO, the Bank and the 
Fund rendered considerable assistance, and ILO and 
FAO contributed to the survey whole sections on 
world manpower problems and the world food 
situation. 

no, FAO, UNESCO and "WHO assisted the Sec- 
retary-General, as members of his Advisory Com- 
mittee, in preparing for the United Nations Scien- 
tific Conference on the Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion of Resources. 

The United Nations, ILO, ICAO, ITU and the 
International Meteorological Organization (the 
predecessor of the proposed World Meteorological 
Organization) co-operated in the field of transport 
and communications. The Joint Maritime Com- 
mission of ILO had, prior to the United Nations 
Maritime Conference, expressed the hope that there 
would be no overlapping between the work of ILO 
and IMCO and that there would be full co-opeca- 
tion between the two organizations on all matters 
of common interest. The Maritime Conference, 
after noting the maritime work of ILO, drafted 
the Convention establishing IMCO, and in par- 
ticular IMCO's functions, in such a manner as to 
ensure the avoidance of duplication. 

Repiesentatives of ICAO, ITU, the International 
Meteorological Organization, and the Provisional 
Maritime Consultative Council composed the pre- 
paratory committee of experts which met prior to 
the Conference on Safety and Life at Sea. The 
preparatory committee prepared a report on exist- 
ing measures for the co-ordination of activities 
in the fields of aviation, shipping and telecom- 
munications. 

In order to avoid unnecessary requests for sta- 
tistics to governments and to promote a well co- 
ordinated program of statistics, procedures have 
been established for the exchange of draft statistical 
questionnaires in advance of issuance. Arrange- 
ments were made for the International Labour 
Office to provide the United Nations with sta- 
tistics on employment, unemployment, cost-of- 
living. wage rates and similar matters within the 
labor field. The International Monetary Fund pro- 
vides statistics on balances of payments, exchange 
rates, gold and foreign exchange reserves and other 
subjects of special concern to the Fund. ICAO 
provides all figures on civil aviation. Negotiations 


with FAO were initiated to clarify responsibilities 
for the collection and publication of statistics on 
die production, consumption and distribution of 
agricultural products. Similar arrangements were 
made whereby the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations supplies to the specialized agencies sta- 
tistics on population, national income, industrial 
production, trade and prices. 

Other arrangements assure a close liaison in 
fiscal matters between the specialized agencies and 
the Fiscal Division of the United Nations both as 
regards planning of research on public finance and 
the exchange of available information and com- 
pleted studies in this field. The International 
Labour Office informally offered to make available 
to the Fiscal Division factual information and 
analyses on. aspects of social security systems that 
might be of use to the Division. On the other hand, 
It expressed a desire to obtain information on cer- 
tain technical phases of taxation and methods of 
financing public works. FAO suggested the study 
of fiscal systems and policies os they affect pur- 
chasing, consumption, agriculture, economic de- 
velopment and social progress; material for use in 
such studies has been coUecred by the Fiscal Di- 
vision ui the course of its general work. Ptovisioo 
has been made between the Fiscal Division, the 
Fund, and the Bank for the exchange of studies 
relating to public finance, except insofar as certain 
studies by the Fund and the Bank contain con- 
fidential information. 

Co-operative action at the regional level is il- 
lustrated by the combined efforts of the Economic 
Commission for Europe and FAO in the field of 
timber; FAO supplies the secretariat for the ECE 
Timber Committee, thereby ensuring the closest 
integration of policies. ECE was also assisted by 
FAO in dealing with problems of fertilizers and 
agriculture and by ILO with regard to European 
manpower problems. Decisions of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East also provided 
for dose co-operation with specialized agencies, 
particularly with FAO in the field of agriculture, 
and with ILO in t-prhmVaT training. The Economic 
Commission for Latin America proposed a study, 
to be made joindy with the specialized agencies, 
of the relationship between the economic rehabili- 
tation of non-American countries and the develop- 
ment of economic and commercial activities in 
Latin America. 

A Directory of Economic and Statistical Projects, 
No. I, published during 1947—48, served to reveal 
at the earliest possible stage any danger of over- 
lapping in work projects. The Directory, by set- 
ting out the nature of projects in hand, provided 
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a continuous guide to the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in avoiding duplication. The 
preliminary issue of the Directory, published in 
July 1947, contained information from FAO, 
ICAO, ILO, WHO, the Bank and Fund, as well as 
from the United Nations. The second issue, pub- 
lished in January 1948, contained information 
from the above agencies and from IRO, ITU, 
UNESCO, and UPU. To comply with the resolu- 
tion (128(VI) ) of the Council, the Directory was 
to be replaced by a Catalogue of Economic and 
Social Studies, to include studies in the social as well 
as the economic field. The Catalogue is to be pub- 
lished annually in June, the first issue to appear 
ia 1949 (see above). 

The assistance received by UNICEF, particularly 
from FAO and WHO, illustrates the co-operation 
between the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies in the social field. A survey of the milk 
supply position in different European countries 
was made by UNICEF and FAO in the summer of 
1947. UNICEF has been assisted by an FAO nutri- 
tion consultant and a WHO liaison officer and 
pediatrician in carrying out its supplementary 
child-feeding programs. UNICEF has also been 
assisted to a considerable escent by WHO in de- 
veloping programs foe the control of tuberculosis, 
malaria and venereal diseases among children and 
nursing and expectant mothers.^* 

Both FAO and WHO agreed to co-operate with 
UNESCO in the Haitian pilot project for funda- 
mental education; FAO was to study and work 
toward improving agricultural methods in the area, 
while WHO was to advise on sanitary and health 
conditions. Likewise, these two agencies as well 
as the United Nations were participating in the 
UNESCO-sponsored research projea in the Hylcan 
Amazon region of Latin America 

UNESCO and WHO Joindy arranged fot the 
calling of a conference in early 1949 to csmblish 
a Permanent Council for co-ordination of Inter- 
national Congresses of the hledical Sciences. 

All the interested specialized agencies partici- 
pated with the Trusteeship Council in the devdop- 
menc of a questionnaire on Trust Territories. 

In connection with the work of the Commission 
on Human Rights on an International Bill of 
Rights, UNESCO transmitted to the United Na- 
tions the results of a study of the philosophic 
bases of a declaration of human rights. Material 
on human rights was also prepaiedjjy IRO. 

In addition to the examples of co-operative 
action listed above, many activities and problems 
with which the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies were jointly concerned are described in 


more detail in other sections of this volume. Among 
these are the following: the allocation of functions 
in the field of migration; co-ordinated action to 
meet the world food crisis; problems concerning 
refugees; narcotics control; the activities of the 
specialized agencies and subsidiary organs of the 
Council in the field of housing and town and coun- 
try planning and the measures taken towards their 
co-ordination; the shortage of newsprint; equal pay 
fot equal work; United Nations postal services; 
the question of establishing United Nations re- 
search laboratories; the co-ordination of carto- 
graphic services; and the co-ordination of the fel- 
lowship programs of the United Nations and the 
spccfalired ageflcx«.^^® 

5. Membership in UNESCO 

Id accordance with Article 2 of the agreement 
between UNESCO and the United Nations, the 
Director-General of UNESCO forwarded for con- 
sideration by the Economic and Social Council an 
application from Hungary for admission to 
UNESCO (E/261/Add.l). 

At its 86th plenary meeting on July 21, the 
Council decided by 10 votes to 1, with 7 absten- 
tions, that UNESCO should be informed that the 
Council had no objeaioo to the admission of Hun- 
gary to the Organization. The representative of 
Cuba explaining his negative vote stated that his 
delegation felt that the present government of 
Hungary, as distinct from the Hungarian popula- 
tion, was not democratic and should be treated on 
the same basis as Franco Spain. 

The Council at its sixth session considered the 
appUcatlon of the Principality of Monaco for 
membership in UNESCO, consideration of which 
had been postponed from the fifth session (E/568) . 

The matter was discussed at the 125th and 129th 
plenary meetings of the Council on February 3 
and 5. Certain representatives, including those of 
the United States, Caruda and New Zealand, 
thought that this raised the problem of the posi- 
tion of other small states from the point of view 
of their practical independence and importance, 
and considered that UNESCO should take into 
account what contribution Monaco could make in 
furthering the program of the Organization. The 
French representative supported the application of 
hfonaco, stating { 1 ) that it was a sovereign state 
and (2) that its standing in the cultural and scien- 
tific field, owing in particular to the activities of 

“See Utiaed Nations International Chddren't Emerg- 
ency Fund, p. 622. 

**For details, see under approptiate headings. 
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its Oceanographic Institute, entitled it to a place 
in UNESCO. 

The Council adopted a Canadian draft resoludon 
as amended by France (resolution 137 (VI) ) in 
whidi it stated that it had no objeCTion to die ad- 
mission of Monaco to UNESCO, but recommended 
that in considering the request UNESCO take into 
account the contribution which Monaco could make 
in furthering the program of the Organization 
and also consider "the general problem of the ad- 
mission of similar diminutive states”. 

6. Location of the World Health 
Organization Headquarters 
The Council at its ISlsr plenary meeting on 
July 23, 1948, considered the report of the Com- 
mittee on Negotiations with Inter-Governmental 
Agencies on the headquarters of the World Health 
Organization (E/Cl/39). The Committee had 
agreed that since consultations had taken place at 
the secretariat level (E/852) on questions arising 
out of the location of the headquarters of WHO 
and since the decision of the World Health As- 
sembly on July 2 had been unanimous, no funber 
formal coQSultattozis were necessary. A majority 
of the Committee bad gone on record in declaring 
that this procedure should not be regarded as a 
precedent. The Commiccee recommended to the 
Council a draft resolution taking note of the de- 
cision of the World Health Assembly to make 
Geneva the headquarters of WHO, and stating that 
the Council considered die escabllshment of its 
headquarters there "at this time" in the best in- 
letests of the United Nations and WHO. 

The Director-General of WHO pointed out to 
the Council that it had been necessary to make a 
provisional decision on headquarters pending for- 
mal consultation with the United Nations, in order 
that the World Health Assembly might cooslder 
budgeting and other problems. It was intended to 
hold a meeting of the Assembly on the following 
day to take the £nal decision. He also expressed the 
feeling that the words "at this time” in the draft 
resolution were unwise since they mi^t be in- 
terpreted to mean that the location chosen was 
only temporary. 

On the proposal of the U.S.S.R. representative 
the Council decided by 16 votes to 1 to amend the 
resolution by referring to the "permanent" head- 
quarters of WHO. Certain representatives ex- 
pressed some misgivings at the use of the word 
"permanent", and the Chinese representative op- 
posed it on the grounds (1) that it had been laid 
down by the General Assembly that specialized 
agencies should take into consideration the ad- 


vantages of concentrating their headquarters at die 
seat of the United Nations, and (2) that action by 
WHO was more badly needed in under-develop^ 
countries than in Europe, and, he therefore main , 
rained, the decision should not be too li^d. 

A French amendment to make clear that the 
decision of the World Health Assembly had been 
a provisional one was adopted by 14 votes to 3. 

The amended resolution (168(VII) ) was 
adopted by 13 votes to 0, with 4 abstentions, as 
follows: 

"Ti&tf Economic and Socud Councd, , 

"Having taken note o{ die provi&iooal decision uoaai- 
mousljr adopted by the World Health Assembly oa 2 
July 1948 that Geneva be made the permanent head- 
quarters of the World Health Orsaouation, 

"Constders that the establishment of the headquarters 
of the World Health Otgantaation at Geneva is in the 
best ioterescs of the United Nations and of the World 
Health Organization." 

7. Use of the Central Library at Geneva 
by the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies 

At its fifth session (88ch ffleeeing) on July 22, 
1947, the Economic and Social Council considered 
a request from the Interim Commission of WHO 
for the transfet of cenain assets of the League of 
Nations, in particular medical and health material 
in the League of Nations Library. The Council rec- 
ommended a resolution to the General Assembly, 
the terms of which it adopted (129(11)) 
November 17, 1947.^’^* 

It instructed the Secretary-General "to consider 
the different aspects of the problem of the transfer 
of the medical and health material of the League 
of Nations Library and to submit to the Economic 
and Social Council a draft plan within the frame- 
work of a general policy relating to the use of the 
Central Library by the United Nations and by the 
specialized agencies".*^^ 

The Secretary-General therefore submitted to 
the Council at its seventh session a note (E/835) 
informing the Council that the general policy de- 
termining the future role of the Geneva Library 
was the subject of extensive informal consultations. 
In particular, it would be discussed at a meeting 
of an International Advisory Committee of Library 
Experts to which librarians of all the specialized 
agencies had been invited. The Secretary-General, 
therefore, suggested that the final decision on the 
question might be postponed. 

The special requirements of WHO would be 
consider^ with the representatives of that agency. 

”*Se« General Assembly, pp. 119-20. 
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The guiding principle would be to make the 
Geneva Library as useful as possible to all the spe- 
cialiaed agencies. 

The Secretary-General also submitted to the 
GjuncU a communication from WHO (E/958) 
calling attention to a resolution on the League of 
Nations Library adopted by the first World Health 
Assembly. The resolution requested the Council 
to arrange without delay for the transfer to WHO 
of title to the health documents, medical and health 
books and other materials in the League of Nations 
Library relating to the work of the League of Na- 
tions Health Organization. 

The Council considered the question at the 198ih 
plenary meeting on August 13. The French rep- 
resentative thought that a decision should be post- 
poned until the general study of the use of the 
Library had been completed, since WHO in the 
meantime would be able to consult any documents 
it wished. His proposal to defer consideration of 
the question to the eighth session of the Council 
was rejected by 9 votes to 7. 

The United States representative submitted a 
resolution (E/945) requesting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to formulate a draft plan for submission to 
the Council at its eighth session, bearing in mind 
that the operating requirements of WHO made 
it desirable to locate in WHO headquarters certain 
medical and health materials from the Geneva 
Library and that these requirements could be met 
by long-term loans without transfer of title. 

The representative of the Secretary-General read 
to the Council the text of a telegram stating that 
the Committee of Library Experts which was then 
meeting had unanimously recommended that re- 


quests for the transfer of specific portions of the 
League of Nations Library should not be granted 
and that the function of the Library would be seri- 
ously impaired if portions of- it were detached. 

Tlie representative of WHO stated that his 
Organization had felt that the best way to secure 
access to the books it needed was by transfer of title 
but that it would be satisfied by a long-term loan. 
If transferred, the books would be readily available 
to the United Nations or any of the specialized 
agencies. 

The representatives of New Zealand, Poland, and 
the United Kingdom supported the view that the 
Library should nor be split up. The representative 
of New Zealand felt that the United States draft 
resolution did not specifically exclude this principle 
and therefore proposed to delete from this resolu- 
tion the paragraphs referring the considerations to 
•be borne in mind by the Secretary-General in form- 
ulating bis plan. 

The Council unanimously adopted the amended 
draft resolution (172 (VII) ) as follows: 

Etonomie and Soctal Council, 

"Ccnsidering General Assembly resolution 129(11) of 
17 November 1947, the resolution of the first World 
Health Assembly of 17 July 1948, and the note by the 
Sectecary-Geoeral on the use of United Nations library 
facilities at Geneva, 

''Comidering that the Geneva Library should be made 
as useful as possible to the United Nations and all the 
specialized agencies, 

"Requests the Secreury-General promptly to formulate 
the draft plan, within the framework of a general policy 
relating to the use of the Central Library by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, as requested by the 
General Assembly, for submission to the Council if 
possible at its eighth session.” 


J. NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


1. Granting of Consultative Status 

a. Okganizations Admitted at the Fifth 
AND Sixth Sessions of the Council 

The Committee on Arrangements for Con- 
sultation with Non-Governmental Organizations 
(Council NGO Committee), established by the 
Council on June 21, 1946, to review and make 
recommendations on applications for consultative 
status submitted by non-governmental organiza- 
tions, met on July 18, 24, 28 and 29, 1947, to 
consider the applications received up to the meet- 
ing of the NGO Working Party on June 2, 1S)47. 
The Committee's report (E/500) was considered 


by the Council's fifth session at the 107th, 114th 
and 115th plenary meetings on August 6 and 13, 
1947, and by a meeting of the Council's Committee 
of the Whole on August 7. The Council decided 
(resolution 94(V)L2) to admit 21 international 
organizations and, on the recommendation of 
the Members of the United Nations concerned, 
it also decided (95 (V)II) to admit four national 
Qoa-governmental organizations to consultative 
status in category B.*” 

^’’Fot list of organizations with consultative status, see 
p. 694. Certain organizations were admitted at the fifth 
session subject to the exclusion of their Spanish aMiares, 
and as the condition was not fulfilled, they are not in- 
eluded in the i£se 
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Ac its sixth session the Council considered at 
its l6lst, l62nd and 164th plenary meetings on 
March 3, 4 and 5 the reports of the Council NGO 
Committee (E/706) and, on the basis of the re- 
port, decided at its l6lst plenary meeting on 
March 3 to admit seven organizations to consulta- 
tive status in category B and two in category C 

b. Reclassification of Organizations 

The Council NGO Committee had recom- 
mended to the fifth session of the Council (E/500) 
that the request of the following organizations in 
category B to be placed m category A should not 
be granted; Inter -American Council of Commerce 
and Production, International Organization of In- 
dustrial Employers, Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation, World Federation of Democratic 
Youth. In the case of the International Organiza- 
tion of Industrial Employers it had recommended 
that consideration of the request should be post- 
poned for one year. 

The Council decided at its 1 l4ch plenary meet- 
ing on August 13. by 14 votes to 1, with 3 absteo* 
tions (resolution 95(V)I.l), to place the Inter- 
national Organization of Industrial Employers in 
category A. It, however, rejected by 7 votes to 
3, with 8 abstentions, a U.lS.R proposal to re- 
classify the Women's International Democratic 
Federation and the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth. 

At its sixth session the Council decided on the 
basis of the Council NGO Committee’s report 
(E/706), in resolution 133 (VI) A, that the World 
Federation of United Nations Associations for- 
merly placed in category B should be placed in 
category A. At its l64th plenary meeting on 
March 5 it adopted by 14 votes to 1, with 2 absten- 
tions, the recommendation of the Committee that 
the Women's International Democratic Federation 
and the World Federation of Democratic Youth, 
which had requested to be placed in category A, 
should remain in category B. A Polish propiJsal, 
supported by the U.S.S.R- representative, that they 
should be placed in category A was rejected by 
12 votes to 2, with 2 abstentions. 

c. Postponement of Grant of Status 

On the recommendation of the Council NGO 
Committee the Council at its sixth session passed, 
without discussion, resolution 133(VI)A, wbidi 
provided, mter alia, that the Council, 

"2. Considering that the Council NGO Coounuiee 
feels unable co make recommendations conceroios dw 


following organizations at the present time either beaose 
they have been recently organized or because further io- 
formation is desired, 

"Dtcide: that the applications of the following organ- 
izatiofls will be reconsidered at a later date: 

"European Union of Federalists (postponed nntj 
organizations having a similar interest enter into suf- 
ficiently close relations with each other to permit jornt 
leptesenution) 

"International Council of Christians and Jews (post- 
poned for one year) 

'Toteroational Institute of Public Law (postponed 
for one year) 

"Interoational Union of Socialist Youth (postponed 
for one year) 

"Pax Romani — Intetnaciocial Catholic Movement for 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs (postponed until in- 
formation and clarification to be requested is tecrived) 

"Pax Romani — International Movement of OthoUc 
Students (postponed until information and clarification 
to be requested is received) 

“World Movement for World Federal Government 
(postponed until organizations having a similar inter- 
est enter into sufficiencly close relations with each ocher 
to permit joint representation). . . 


d. Organizations Concerned WITH 
'Dunsport 

At the Council’s fifth session, acting ofl th* 
recommendation of the Council NGO ComniiicWi 
the Committee of the Whole recommended the 
following resolution to the Council (E/543) ^ 

'Tie Eeonomie and Social Council 
"Decides to request the Transport and Communicatioos 
Commission to advise the Council on the applications of 
the organizations noted below, it being understood ^ac 
the question of Spanish mem^rship will be taLeP io® 
consideration when the Council acts upon these applica- 
tions, some of which appear to fall within the tertP* of 
the Council’s resolution 57(IV) of 28 March 1947 pro- 
viding that 'in the case of certain otganizaiions coAsuIta- 
dve arrangements should not be made, since their work 
would appear to fall entirely within the field of activity 
of one of the specialized agencies or other inter- 
governmental organizations'; and 
"Decides to request the Council NGO Committee to 
consider the report of the Transport and Communications 
Cotnmtssioa and forward its recommetidations W the 
Council: 

■ Cenual Council of International Touring 
"Intemational Air Transport Association 
"International Shipping Conference 
'TntemalionalUoionof PubUcTransport 
' International Union of Railways 
"Permanent International Association of Navigation 
Congresses." 

The Council discussed this draft resolution at 
its ll4th and 115th plenary meetings on August 
13. After a tie vote, the Council decided by 8 
votes to 7, with 3 abstentions, on the 
of the Venezuelan representative, to delete ihe 
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name of the iDternatiooal Shipping Coherence 
from this list. 

The leasons given by the Veneruelan repre- 
sentative for his proposal were; that the Inter- 
national Shipping Conference had' affiliations in 
Franco Spain; that the Council already had rela- 
tions with the Provisional Maritime Council, an 
inter-governmental organization dealing with the 
same questions as the International Shipping Con- 
ference, and it had been dedded that if an inter- 
governmental organization was dealing with a 
subject, a non-governmental organization dealing 
with the same subjea should not receive con- 
sultative status; that the International Shipping 
Conference indulged in unfair competitive prac- 
tices the prevention of which was one of the aims 
of the proposed maritime conference. 

The Venezuelan proposal was supported by the 
U.S.SJC representative. It was opposed by the 
United Kingdom representative on the grounds 
that: the subjects dealt with by the International 
Shipping Conference and the Provisional Maritime 
Council were not identical; the question of partici- 
pation of organizations which had Spanbh affilia- 
tions should only be considered when the Council 
was called upon to take decisions regarding such 
applications; it was not for the Council to decide 
whether or not it was In agreement with the views 
of the organizations on which it conferred con- 
sultative status. The Norwegian representative 
thought that the Transport Commission should 
decide whether the International Shipping Con- 
ference coveted emictLy the same gtound as the 
Provisional hlaricime Council and proposed that, 
as in the case of other organizations which 
held a similar position with regard to the Spanish 
question, the International Shipping Conference 
could be invited on condition chat its Spanish 
branches were excluded. 

After some further discussion on a United 
Kingdom proposal that the other Eve organizations 
on the list should be accorded the same treatment 
as the International Shipping Conference if they 
had Spanish affiliations, and an Indian proposal that 
the Transport and Communications Commission 
should only consider the organizations which had 
severed all connection with Franco Spain before 
its next session, the Council decided at its 115th 
plenary meeting on August 13 without objections 
(resolution 95(V)II) to refer the paragraph in 
the report of its Committee of the Whole to the 
Council NGO Committee with the request th; i t 
it reconsider the paragraph and report to the 
Council 


At its sixth session, on the basis of the Council 
NGO Committee’s report (E/706) the Council in 
resolution 133(VI)A adopted the following pro- 
visions: 

Economic arid Social Council . . . 

"Decidei to request the Transport and Communications 
ComfflUsion to advise the Council on the applications of 
the organizatloas noted below, it being understood that 
the question of Spanish membership is not referred to the 
Commission but will be taken into consideration when 
the Council acts upon these applications, and 

"Requesti the Council NGO Committee to consider the 
report of the Transport and Communications Commission 
and /omard its recommendations to the Council re- 
garding: 

"Central Council of International Touring 
’'International Air Transport Association 
"Intettutional Shipping Federation 
’'International Union of Railways 
"PennaDent Inieioatlonal Association of Navigation 

Coogresics." 

e . Organizations with Spanish Affiliates 

Ifl its resoJuriofl P5(V) of August 13, 1947, the 
Council had granted consultative stams to the 
loternadonal Organization for Standardization (on 
condition that the Spanish affiliate be expelled 
from the Internatlontd Electro-technical Commis- 
sion which had become a port of it), and also the 
Inremational Automobile Federation and the Inrer- 
national Touring Alliance (to be jointly repre- 
sented), the International Bar Association and the 
International Federation for Housing and Town 
Planoiog subject to the exclusion of their Spanish 
affilbtes. 

The Council NGO Committee and the Council 
noted that the Spanish affiliate of the International 
Organization for Standardization had resigned and 
that this Organization, having met the Council’s 
requirements, therefore had consultative status in 
category B. 

With regard to the other organizations the 
Council N(jO Committee suggested that the other 
four organizations should be given a period of 
twelve months in which to comply with the 
Council’s condition regarding the exclusion of their 
Spanish affiliates. 

At the sixth session of the Council (l62nd 
plenary meeting on March 4) certain representa- 
tives expressed the view that the extension of 
twelve months granted to the four organizations 
was unjustified. Others felt that a distinction should 
be drawn between the International Automobile 
Fedeiacioa and the International Touring Alliance, 
which bad taken certain steps to comply with the 
Council’s decision, and the International Bar Asso- 
ciation' and the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning, which appeared to 
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have taken no action. A U.S.S R, proposal provid- 
ing that the part of the Economic and Social 
Oiuficil’s resolution of August 13, 1947, referring 
to the two latter organizations should be revoked 
since they had not complied with the conditions 
laid down by the Council, was rejected at the same 
meeting by a vote of 6 to 3, with 7 abstentions. 

The Council at its l62nd plenary meeting 
adopted, by 11 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions, reso- 
lution 133(VI)B, stating that the International 
Automobile Federation and the International 
Touring Alliance should be given twelve months in 
which to comply with the Council's decisions 
concerning the exclusion of their Spanish a6iliaces, 
and that the International Bar Association and the 
International Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning should not be granted consultative status 
with the Council unless the required action was 
taken by the Council's next session. 

At the suggestion of the Council NGO Com- 
mittee, the Council at its l64th plenary meeting 
on March 5 unanimously requested {133(VI)F) 
the Committee to study the Council's resolution 
(57(IV) ) on international non-goveriuneotal 
organizations having membets in Spam, which the 
Committee had thought required daridcatioo. 

/. Reconsideration of Applications 

At its sixth session, at the 162nd plenary meet- 
ing on March 4, the Council by 10 voces to 3> with 
2 abstentions, adopted in a slightly amended form 
a resolution proposed by the Councd NGO Com- 
mittee concerning the reconsideration of the 
Council's decisions on non-governmental organiza- 
tions. The U.S,S.R.. leptesentative was against a 
general ruling on this matter and felt that, when 
there was a question of revising decisions concern- 
ing applications from non-governmental organiza- 
tions, each case should be treated on its merits. 
The United States and Chinese representatives 
thought that a limitation was advisable in order to 
save time and ensure efficiency. The lesi^ution 
adopted by the Council (133(VI)C.l) reads as 
follows: 

'The Economic and Sacud Councd, 

"Considering that several Qoa-^oveinmeQtal orgasuzz- 
tions, whose applications for coosulcative status under 
Article 71 or for reclassl£catioi\ wete not granted by she 
Gjuncil, Immediately re-applied, and 

"Considering that paragraph 2 of section III of the 
Council's resolution of 21 June 1946, sutes, in part, that 
It should also be recognized as a basic principle that the 
arrangements should not be such as to overburden the 
Council, . . .' 

"Decides that any re-application for consultative status 
or requests for reclassification should be considered by die 
Council >100 Committee, foe recommendation to die 
Council, at earliest eighteen months after the last occasion 


United Nations 

on which such applications or requests were conjideied 
by die Cdhncil, unless otherwise decided at the time of 
such oiQsIderatioa." 

2. Arrangements for Consultative 
Status 

a . Request of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions fob Additional Privileges 
The General Assembly adopted on December 
15, 1946, a resolution (49(I)B and rec- 
ommending that the Council give the Wotld Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions the right to submit items 
for insertion on the Council's provisional agenda 
in accordance with the procedure applicable to 
specialized agencies, and expressed agreement with 
the general principle that all organizatiotis 
category A should receive equal treatment in 
respect of consultative arrangements with the 
Council The Council accordingly at its fourth 
session m March 1947 provided that organizations 
in category A might submit items for the Coun- 
cil's provisional agenda, set up an Agenda Com- 
mittee to consider and make recommendations on 
the provisional agenda; provided that category A 
organizations could present their views at any 
meeting of the Agenda Comraiiree at which the 
inclusion of items submined by them was dis- 
cussed.^’^ 

The World Federation of Trade Unions, by a 
letter (E/C.2/48) dated July 3, 1947, addressed 
to the Secretary-General of the Unit^ Nasons, 
requested that the Council should give it; 

"I. The tight to request the convocatloa of die Coun- 
cil ia special session under the same conditions aS tho5« 
provided in Rule 4 of the lules of pioccdure of tb® 
oomic and Social Council for specialized agencies; 

'2. The right to participate, in conformity with the 
procedore at present applied to specialized agencies, in 
the Council's deliberations concerning; 

"(a) the adoption of the agenda whenever die 
temoval from or retention on the agenda of a question 
proposed by the 'World Federation of Trade Unions is 
discussed, 

"(fa) the examination of all questions plaC^ oir 
the agenda on the proposal of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions.” 

At the same time it submitted a resolution, faying 
down that the Council, 

ro fulfil entirely its task of co-ordination and direction, 
should, prior to any reference of a question to a comnds- 
sion Of a specializ^ agency, give directives to the body 
concerned on the sense and scope of the smdies to be 
undertaken and the solution to be worked oul” 

^^“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 194&-A1, ?■ 
"*See Yearbook of the United Nations, 19415-47, ?• 
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The Federation requested that its note should be 
brought to the attention of the General Assembly 
at its next session. 

The Council NGO Committee, which met con- 
currently with the fifth session of the Economic 
and Social Council, considered the question on 
August 16 and submitted a report (E/566) con- 
taining two resolutions which were considered 
and adopted by the Council at its 121st plenary 
meeting on August 16. By 8 votes to 7, with 3 
abstentions, the Council voted to hear a representa- 
tive of the wFiU, who explained, inter alia, that 
if the Agenda Committee of the Council decided 
against putting an item proposed by the WFTU 
on the Council’s agenda, the WFTU wished to be 
permitted to state its views on that item to the 
full Council, and stated that proposals made by the 
WFTU to the Council should be considered by 
that body and not referred to an organ outside the 
CounciL 

'The U.S.S.R- representative supported the 
WFTU views and aiticized the report of the 
NGO Committee as mechamcaUy placing all non- 
governmental organizations in the same category. 
The United Kingdom, United States and Frendt 
representatives felt that the distinction between 
specialized agencies and non*governmental organi- 
zations should be maintained and that the NGO 
Committee’s report provided adequate machinery 
for fruitful collaboratioa 
The first of the two resolutions (95(V)I1L1) 
adopted by the Council at its 121st plenary meet- 
ing on August 16 by 14 votes to 5, with 1 
abstention, reads as follows: 

"1. The Economic and Social Council Decides, 

"With a view to the further implementation of the 
General Assembly resolution of 15 December 1946 and 
the CouDcil resolutions of 21 June 1946 and of 28 March 
1947, 

'That 'whenever the Council discusses the substance of 
an item proposed by a non-governmental organization in 
category A and included on the agenda of the Oxincil, 
such an organization shall be entitled to present orally to 
the Council an introductory statement of an expository 
nature, 

'That such an organization may be invited by the 
President of the Council, with the consent of the Cbuncil, 
to make, in the course of the discussion of the item before 
the Council, an additional statement for purposes of clar- 
ification, 

'That non-governmental organizations in category A 
will be expected to follow the procedure already estab- 
lished, of presenting their views, in the first instance, to 
the Council NGO Committee on all items which they 
have not proposed, it being understood that the Com- 
mittee may recommend that the Council invite the organ- 
ization to present an oral statement to it, and 

'That any request on the part of noa-governmeotal 
organizations in category A, referred to in paragraph 2, 


to be heard by the Council on any item of the agenda of 
the Council should be made to the Council NGO Com- 
mittee not later than forty-eight hours after the adoption 
of the agenda by the Councd." 

The Council voted separately on the three para- 
graphs of the second resolution and adopted them 
by varying votes. The resolution as a whole was 
adopt«l at the same meeting by 14 votes to 3, 
with 1 abstention. 

In this resolution (95(V)III.2) the Council 
stated that considering the differences established 
in the Charter between specialized agencies and 
non-governmental organizations and the arrange- 
ments worked out for giving effect to the Assem- 
bly’s resolution, it could not "accede to the request 
that non-governmental organizations be granted the 
right to demand the convocation of special sessions 
of the Council”. On the question of the right to 
participate in Council discussions it believed that 
the separate resolution adopted (see above) was 
adequate to ensure close co-operation between 
the Cbuncil and non-govemmental organizations in 
category A. On the question of the proposed 
resolution submitted by the WFTU it pointed 
out that the way in which the Council dealt with 
any question on its agenda was it! each case 
entirely within its competence. 

b. Alterations in Procedural 
Arrangements 

llie Council at its sixth session unanimously 
decided at its l64th plenary meeting on March 5 
(resolution 133(VI)D) to draw the attention 
of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East to the arrangements approved by the 
Council for consultation with non-govetmnental 
organizations and to request the Commission to 
consider the formulation of rules of procedure 
providing for consultation with non-governmental 
organizations. A similar recommendation had 
been suggested by the Council NGO Committee 
with regard to the Economic Commission for 
Latin America (E/706), but in view of a proposal 
made by the President (E/735) to change the 
wording of the rules of this Commission to meet 
the point in question, the Coimdl decided not 
to covet it specifically. In this connection the 
U.SS.R. representative put forward the view that 
the regional economic commissions should consult 
only with regional non-governmental organizations. 

The Council also decided unanimously at its 
l64th plenary meeting (133(VI)E) to amend 
rules 5 and 44 of the rules of procedure of its 
functional commissions to provide that the pro- 
visional agenda of each session of the commis- 
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sions and, as far as possible, the text of all reports, 
resolutions, recommendations and other formal 
decisions adopted by the commissions and their 
subsidiary bodies should be communicated to the 
non-governmental organizations in category A and 
to appropriate non-governmental organizations in 
categories B and C. 

At its 159th plenary meeting on March 2, 1948, 
the Council discussed a United States proposal 
, (E/692) to amend the final paragraph of its 
resolution 95 (V)III.L This paragraph (see above) 
provided that a request of a non-governmental 
organization m category A "referred to in para- 
graph 2” to’ speak on an item of the agenda of the 
Council should be made not later than 48 hours 
after the adoption of the agenda. Paragraph 2 
referred to additional statements by the organiza- 
tions on items proposed by them for inclusion 
in the agenda. The United States maintained that 
this reference was in error, since the Council had 
obviously intended that the 48-houc limit should 
apply to organizations wishing to make statements 
on items they had not proposed for inclusion in 
the agenda (i.e., paragraph 4 of resolution 
95(V)IIL1). The Council adopted the United 
States proposal (resolution 133(VI)G) that the 
reference in question should be made to "the pre- 
ceding paragraph". 

In view of this misunderstanding, the Council, 
after some discussion, decided at the same meet- 
ing by 13 votes to 3, with 2 abstentions, on the 
tecommeodation of the NGO Cocnmiccee, to heat 
a representative of the American Federation of 
Labor on the question of equal pay for equal 
work, despite the fact that the request of the 
'Federation had not been submitted within 48 
hours after the Council had adopted its agenda. 

< 

3. Communication from the World 
Jewish Congress 

The Council at its sixth session ( 174th plenary 
meeting on March 11) on a point of order raised 
by the Polish representative discussed the question 
of a report of the Council NGO Committee 
(E/710) on the memoranda of the World Jewish 
Congress in regard to the situation of the Jewish 
populations in Arab countries. This report had 
been placed before the Council at the same time 
as the report of the Council NGO Committee 
(E/706) and the Polish representative alleged 
that an informal agreement had been reached 
among the five Great Powers not to discuss docu- 
ment E/710 on the ground that it would unduly 
prolong the Council’s deliberations. The USBIL 


and French representatives denied that there had 
been any such agreement. The French representa- 
tive explained that different members of the 
Council had suggested various ways of handling 
the question. He thought that a tiumbec of mem- 
bers had not realized that the document was before 
the Council for discussion and that it might appear 
that the Council had refused to examine the ques- 
tion. The United States representative stated that 
the matter bad been referred to the Council with- 
out recommendation by the Council NGO Com- 
mittee and would only be discussed by the 
Counal on the specific request of a member of 
the CoimcU. The Polish leptesentstLve, however, 
felt that the item on the agenda was "Reports of 
the Council NGO Committee", and one of these 
reports was document E/710; the Council had 
simply overlooked the document in question. He 
asked for a review of the whole question from the 
procedural point of view. 

The Council adopted a resolution (133(VI)H) 
profwsed by the representative of France transmit- 
ting the record of its discussion to the Council 
NGO Committee and requesting that Committee 
to submit to the Council at its next session "what- 
ever recommendations it may deem useful". • 

The Council NGO Committee — which had 
originally heard a representative of the World 
Jewish Congress on February l6, 1948 — held 
meetings on June 21 and 22, 1948, at which repre- 
sentatives of Egypt, Pakistan, Syria and Turkey 
were heard on the question, as well as the repre- 
sentative of the World Jewish Congress. The 
Committee reported to the Council at the seventh 
session (E/940). 

The report by the NGO Committee was de- 
ferred with other items until the eighth session- 
In connection with the above question, the NGO 
Committee concluded that, with regard to con- 
sultation with non-governmental organizations in 
categories B and C> it should not make specific 
leoiinmendations regarding the substance of the 
consultation unless specifically requested by the 
Council At the same time the Committee agreed 
that its reports should be sufficiently detailed and 
explicit to permit the members of the Council to 
form their own Judgments regarding the importance 
of the subject under consideration and any action 
to be taken thereon. 

4. Items Submitted by Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations in Category A 

During the period under review, the following 
items were submitted by non-governmental organi- 
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zatioos in category A to the Economic and Social 
Council for comideration: 

1. Principle of equal pay for equal work for men and 
women workers, (Item proposed by the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unioiu.) 

2. Trade Union Rights (freedom of association), 
(irfm proposed by the World Federation of Trade 
Unions.) 

3. Infringcmenc of Trade Union Righa. (Itan pro- 
posed by the World Federation of Trade Unions.) 

4. Proteaion of migrant and immigrant labor. (Item 
proposed by the American Federation of Labor.) 

3. Survey of forced labor and measures for its aboli- 
tion. (Item proposed by the American Federation of 
Labor.) 

6. International control of od resources. (Item pro- 
posed by the Iniertutional Co-operative Alliance.) 


5. Communicatiom jrom Consultative 

Non-Governmental Organizations 

In the period covered by this Yearbook, 83 
communications were received from 22 consultative 
non-governmental organizations (E/C.2/46-- 
E/C2/123. excluding documents E/C2/56, 87, 
97, 98, I19/Rev.l, 120 and 121). These com- 
munications, though sometimes dircacd primarily 
to Commissions of the Economic and Social Council 
(in panicular the Human Rights, Social, Status 
of Women and the Traosporc and Communica- 
tions Commissions), and sometimes calling par- 
ticular matters to the attention of the members 
of the Council, were generally related to items 
on the Council's agendx 
During the seventh session of the Council, the 
question of the listing of documents received from 
organizations in relation to the Council's agenda 
was considered by the NGO Committee. The 
(^mmitiee requested the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare for the current and each future session of 
the Council, for distribution immediately after the 
adoption of the agenda, a list by categories A, B 
and C of communications from non-govern- 
mental organizations received since the previous 
list was issued, indicating their tides and document 
numbers and which of them arc specifically 
addressed to items on the agenda as adopted by 
the Council (E/940/Add.l). 

6. Hearings of Non-Governmental 
Organizations 

The following organizations were heard by the 
Economic and Social Council in plenary meetings 
at the fifth session: 


Name of Organizaiion 
Amp firan Federation 
of Labor 

laceraatioail GM>pera- 
tire Alliance 
Ifltemational Federation 
of Chtiitun Trade 
Unions 

World Federation of 
Trade Uniotu 


Subject 
Trade Union tights 
Protection of migrant and immi- 
grant labor 

International control of oil re- 
sources 

Trade Union righa 


Trade Union righa 


The following organizations were heard by die 
Economic and Social Council in plenary meetings 
at the sixth session; 


Name of Orgaaitalion 
Arnetkaa Federation 
of Labor 

World Federation of 
Trade Unions 


Subject 

Equal pay for equal work for 
men and w'omeo workers 
Equal pay for equal work for 
men and women woikea 


Tlie following organizations were heard by the 
NGO Committee during the seventh session: 

NameofOrgan/Zjition Sub/ecl 

American Federation Report of the Secretary-General 
of Labor on progress and protpeca of 

repatriation, resetilemeot, and 
immigration of refugees and 
displaced persons 

Report of die third session of 
the Commission on Human 
Righa 

Final Act of the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of 
Infonaation 

Report of the Special Committee 
on the United Nations Appeal 
for Children 


Jatenutiooel Co-opett- 
live Alliance 


Report of the Special Committee 
onUNAC 


Repon of the Sccretary-Cen- 
eral, and of UNESCX), on the 
teaching of the purposes and 
of the principles, structures 
and activities of the United 

Nations in the schools of 

Member States 

Reporu of the FAO on the prog- 
ress in co-ordination of studies 
of suitable measures to bring 
about an increase of food pro- 
duaion 

International Federation Report of the third session of 
of Qiristian Trade the Commission on Human 

Unions Righa 

International Organiza- Report of the third session of 
ttoo of Industrial the Social Commission 

Employers Report of the Special Committee 

on UNAC 

World Federation of Report of the Special Committee 
United Nations on UNAC 

Associations Draft Convention on the Pre- 

vention and the Repression 
of the Crime of Genocide 
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Name of Organization Subject 

Woild Federation of Machinery of heatings by the 
Trade Unions Council and listing of docu> 

ments submitted by non gov* 
einmental otganbations 

International Council of Report of the third session of 
W^omen the Commission on Human 

Righu 

In addition, a number of non-governmental 
organizations were heard by the Commissions of 
* the Council, in particular by the Commissions on 
Human Rights and the Status of Women, and the 
Social, Transport and Communications and Statisti- 
cal Commissions. 


7. List of Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations with Consultative Status {as of 
September 1948) 

Category A 

American Federation of Labor (United States) 

International Chamber of Commerce 
Icuetnational Co-opecaaive Alliance 
International Federation of Agticulcutal Producers 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
International Organization of Industrial Employers (trans- 
ferred from category B at the £fch session) 
Inter-Parliamentary Union 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
World Federation of United Nations Associations (trans- 
fetied from category B at die sixth session) * 

Category B 

Agudas Israel World Organizationf 
All-India Women's Conference (India) • 

Associated Country'^ omen of orli 

Boy Scouts’ International Buteau* 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
(United States) • 

Catholic International Union for Social Service* 
Commission of the Chutches on I&cetnational ASuts* 
Consultative Council of Jewish Organizations 
Co-ordinating Board of Jewish Organizations for Con- 
sultation with the Economic dnd Social Council of the 
United Nations* 

Econometric Society 

Friends World Committee for Consulcation) 

Howard League for Penal Reform (United Kingdom) • 
Inces-Ameiican Council of Commetcs and Ptoduction 
International Abolitionist Federation* 

International African Institute 

International Alliance of Women — Equal Rights, Equal 
Responsibilities 

International Association of Democratic Lawyers* 
International Association of Penal Law{ 

International Bureau for the Suppression of Traffic in 
Women and Childtea* 

International Bureau for the Unification of Penal Law} 
International Committee of the Red Cross 


lotenutional Committee of Schools for Social Work 
loternational Conference of Social Work* 

International Co-operative Women’s Guild* 
In^rnatlonal Council of Women 
lateroational Federation of Business and Profession^ 
Women 

lateroational Federation of Friends of Young Wom^a 
International Federation of University Women 
lateroational Institute of Administrative Sciences* 
International Law Association 
Inieroational League for the Rights of Man 
loternational Organization for Standardization* 
International Organization of Journalists 
International Social Service 
latemational Statistical Institute* 

International Student Service 
International Transport Workers' Federation 
International Union for Child Welfare 
Incernational Union of Catholic Women's Leagues* 
International Union of Family Organizations f 
International Union of Local Authorities* 

International Union of Official Travel Orgaoizatioosl 
International Union of Producers and Distributors of 
Electric Power* 

International Voluntary Service for Peace* 

Liaison Committee of Women’s International 
Organizations 

National Association of Manufacturers (United StaC^*) * 
Salvation Atmy 

Women’s lotetnational Dtmoctatic Federation 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freed()°>t 

World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts* 

World Federation of Democratic Youth 

World Jewish Congress 

World Power Confttence 

World Women’s Christian Temperance Union 

World Young Women's Christian Association 

World’s Alliance of Young Men's Christian Association 


Category 


International Association of Lions Qubs 
International Federation of Secondary Teachers} 

Rotary International 

World Organization of the Teaching Profession} 

The total numbei of organizations listed above 
is 69; of these, nine are in category A, 56 ia 
category B and four in category C AH of these 
organizations are international organizatioQ®, ex- 
cept the four organizations that are foUotved by 
the name of a state. 

‘Admitted to consultative stams at the Council s fifth 
session. 

jAdmitted to consultative status at the Council* sixth 
session. 

’"The World Alliance for International Ftiendsh'P 
through the Churches also had consultative status m 
gory C but ceased to function on June 30, 1948. 
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ANNEX I 

DELEGATIONS TO THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOQAL COUNQL 
A. Fifib Session 

Members of the Counol 
BYELORUSSIAN S.SJL: 


RepresenMite 

L Kaminsky 

CANADA: 

RepressnIMit e 

Paul Martin 

Alstrrutse 

George F. Davidson 

CHILE: 

RtprestnUStte 

Hernan Santa Crua 

AlsertuSe 

Joaquin Larrain 

CHINA: 

ReprejeatJSne 

P. C Qung 

CUBA: 

Represensan e 

Guillermo Belt 

AUernale 

Enrique Pcrea-Cisneroi 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

ReprtsentMite 

Jan Papanek 

Altemase 

LadisUv RaJimsky 

FRANCE; 

Represiniaite 

Pierre MenJis-france 

Allernal* 

Georges Boris 

INDIA: 

Repreietsushe 

Sir A Ramaassami Mudaliar 

Alltrruies 

P. P. PilUi 

R. K. Nehru 

LEBANON: 

Repreiensjlift 

Charles Malik 

AItttiuse 

Georges Hakim 

NETHERLANDS: 

RepresenSaiite 

J.W.Be^eo 

AlsernaSe 

J. W. M. Snouck Hurgronje 

NEW ZEALAND: 

Rtpreseniait t 

James Thorn 

AherruSe 

A R. Perry 

NORWAY; 

RtpresenSatne 

Finn Moe 

AUetnaSe 

Ole Colbjoernsen 

PERU: 

Representathe 

Juvenal Monge 

Alternate 

Carlos Holguin de Lavalle 

TURKEY: 

Represenlatiie 

AiRanaTarhan 

Alternate 

Bulem Yazici 

U.S.SJL: 

Representathe 

Alexander P. Aforozor 

UNITED KINGDOM: 

Representative 

Hector McNeil 

Alternate 

H.M. Phillips 

UNITED STATES: 

Represenlatiie 

Willard L. Thorp 

Alternate 

Leroy D. Stinebower 

VENEZUELA: 

Representative 

Carlos A. D'Ascoli 

Alternates 

Victor hL Perez Perozo 
Carlos Rodriguez Jimenez 


OriJER Members of the Un/teo Natjons’"* 

BELGIUM: 

Ohsen ers Rolind Lebeau 
JuJcj Woulbroun 

BRAZIL: 

Obientr Roberto de Oliveira Campos 

Specialized Acen'cies and Intek-Governmental 
Organizations 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
(ILO): 

Representjshts David A. Morse 
, Leon Jouhiux 

Substitute: Paul Finn 
! !. W. MacDonoell 

Substitute: James David Zellerbach 
Jef Rens 

Substitute’ E J. Riches 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS (FAO): 

RtpttstnSMites FLMcDou^all 
Karl Olsen 

UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL. SQENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO): 
Rtptestnsan ts Solomon V. Aioaldo 
Gerald Carnes 
JoanMaass 

INTERNATIONAL QVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION (ICAO): 

Rtptestnitstte AlberiRoper 

INTERNATIONAL DANK FOR RECONSTRUCnON 
AND DEVaOPMENT: 

Obstntfs JohnJ.McQoF 

' Enrique Lopea*Herrane 

Richard H. Demuch 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND: 

Obstrters Camille Curt 

Robert J. Rolia 
Gordon Williams 

UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (UPU) : 

Obstnrr John). Gillen 

INTERIM COMMISSION OF THE WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION (WH0-1C>: 

Obstn ers Frank A. Calderone 

William P. Forrest 
Miss Kathrfa Fenn 

Non-Governmental Organizations — 
Category a 

WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 
(WFTU): 

Consulunss Frank Roscablum 

Elmer F. Cope 
Georges Fischer 
Michael Ross 
Miss Lena Spiegel 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR: 

Consulianss Matthew Well 

David Dubiiuky 
Miss Toni Sender 


'"In accordance with the Chaner, the Council invites 
any Member of the United Nations to participate, without 
vote, in its deliberations on any matter of particular con- 
cern to that Member. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER- OF COMMERCE 
(ICC); 

Consultants John R. Mmter 
R. P. Meiklejohn 
Miss £. Sansom 


B. Sixth Session 

Membebs or THE Council 


AUSTRALfA: 

Representatives 

Alternates and 
Advisers 


BRAZIL: 

Representative 

Alternate 

BYELORUSSIAN 

Representative 

CANADA: 

Representative 

Alternates 

CHILE: 

Repfetentattve 

Alternate 

CHINA: 

Representative 

Alternate 


John Johnscone Dedman 
Noimaa J. O. Makin 
John Douglas Lloyd Hood* 
William Douglass Forsydi 
Arthur Harold Tange 
Erie John Richard Heyward 
Ralph Lindsay Harry 
Gordon Albert Jockel 

Joao Carlos Muniz 
Henrique de Souza Gomes 
SSR.: 

L. Kaminsky 

Paul Martin ^ 

George F. Oavidsoo 
ILG. Riddell 

Heinan Santa Ctuz 
Joaquin Lartain 

P. C Chang 
C Hsiao 


DENMARK: 

Representative 

Alternates 

FRANCE: 

Representasive 

Alternates 


LEBANON: 

Representatne 

Alternate 

NETHERLANDS: 

Representative 

Alternates 

NEW ZEALAND: 
Representative 
Alternate 
PERU: 

Representative 

Alternate 

POLAND: 

Representative 

Alternates 

TURKEY: 

Representatne 

Alternases 

USS.R.: 

Representatne 

Alternate 


William Borberg 
Jorgen S- Dkh 
CatlL. Iversen 

Pierre Meod^-France 
Georges Boris 
Albert Lamarle 
Louis Bugnard 

Charles Malik 
Karim Azkoul 

H. C.}. Gelissen 

J. W. M. Snouck Hurgronje 

S. Binol 

James Thorn 
W.B.Sutch 

Juvenal Mooge 

Rear* Admiral Enrique A. Labanhe 

Oscar Lange 
Juliusz Katt-Suchy 
Jacek Rudzinski 

Selim Sarper 
Kemal Suleyman Vaner 
Buient Yazici 

A. A. Arutiuaun 
Alexander P. Morozov 


UNITED KINGDOM: 

Representative Maj. C P. Mayhew 
Alternate H. M. Phillips 

UNITED STATES: 

Representative Willard L. Thorp 
Alternate Leroy D. Stinebower 

VENEZUELA: 

Representative Carlos Eduardo Stolk 
AUerrsates Lorenzo Mendoza fieury 

Victor M. Perez Perozo ' 

Carlos Rodriguez Jimenez 

Other Members of the United Nations”* 
ARGENTINA: 

Observer Guillermo R, Spangenberg 

BELGIUM; 

Observers Roland Lebeau 

Luc Steyaert 
CZECHOSLOVAICIA: 

Observer Ladislav Radimsky 

INDIA: 

Observers P. P- PilUi 

5. Sen 

SYRIA; 

Observers RaSk Asha 

Zeki Djabi 


SPEaALJZED AGENCIES AND INTER GOVERNMENTAL 

Organizations 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
(ILO): 

Representative C Wilfred Jenks 
Alternates E J. Riches 

MissM. Fairchild 
R. A.MetaIl 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS (FAO): 

Representative P. L McDougall 
Alternases Paul Yates 

Karl Olsen 
David Lusher 

UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL. SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) • 
Representative Jean Thomas 
Alternate Solomon Aroaldo 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT: 

Repretentalites Richard H- Demuth 

Enrique Lopez-Herrarte 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND: 

Representative Camille Gutt 
INTERIM COMMISSION OF THE WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION (WHO-IC): 

Observer C K. Chu 

Alternate George HiU . 

PREPARATORY COMMISSION FOR THE 

INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 
(PCIRO). 

Observer General Walter Hood 

Alternate Miss Martha Bieble 

*"See footnote, p. 695. 
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Non-Governme51tal Organizations — 
Category a 

WORLD ITDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 
{WFTU): 

Comultjnis Gcoigcs Fischer 

Michael Ross 
Miss Lena Spiegel 

INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATJVE ALLIANCE 
aCA>: 

Comultantt ThorsteoOdhe 

Murray Liacoln 
Wallace;. Campbell 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR: 
ConiullariU Miss Toni Sender 

Peter Gars an 

INTER.PARUAMENTARY UNION: 

Contulunt Alben Darklty 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS: 

ContulUnii Andrew Cairns 

Earl Benjamin 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS: 

ComuiUHt Charles L Shaw 

C. Sevtntb Stuion 


Members of the Council 


AUSTRAUA: 

Rtprtsttsiahe 

Herbert V. E?a« 

AltettsMes and 

Lu-Colonel W. R. Hodgson 

Ads isets 

E R Walker 

Eric John Richard Heyward 
J.PlimsoIl 

T. S«an 

Gordon Albert Jockel 

H. Gilchrist 

S. Aryeo 

BRAZIL: 

RepresenSasive 

Joao Carlos Muniz 

AUerruste 

Gilberto Amado 

BYELORUSSIAN 

S.SR.: 

Representatne 

L. Kanunsky 

AlsernaSes 

Vasili P. Srnoliar 

V. P. Marytko 

CANADA: 

RepresenSalste 

L D.Wilgrcss 

Altemaie 

George F. Davidson 

CHILE: 

RepresenSatue 

Hernan Santa Cruz 

Alsernases 

Osvaldo Sagues 

Carlos Valenzuela 

Fernando Maquieira 

CHINA: 

RepresentaShe 

P. C Chang 

DENMARK: 

Representative 

William Borberg 

Alternates 

Carl L. Iversen 

Jotgen S. Dich • 


FRANCE; 


RtprestnUShe 

Pierre Mend&s-France 

Alternates 

Mrs. G. PcyroUcs 

Ren£ Cassin 

Henri Poosot 

Georges Doris 

Louis Dugnard 

Albert Lanurle 

LEBANON: 

RepretentaJit e 

Cheales Malik 

Alternates 

Charles HeJou 

Jamil Mikaoui 

NLTHERLANDS: 

Repreienlalsse 

11. C J. Gelissen 

Alternate 

C L Pitijn 

NEW ZEALAND: 

Rtpresentaihe 

James Thorn 

Alternate/ 

W. a Sutch 

C C Allman 

PERU: 

Representatne 

Juvenal Monge 

Alternate 

Carlos Mackehenie 

POLAND. 

Repretentatiie 

Oscar Lange 

Alitrnatet 

Juliusz Kau-Suchy 
Jacek Rudzinski 
Henryk Alttrun 
TadeuszLychowski 

TURKEY: 

Repretenlatst e 

AliRaruTarban 

Aliematei 

Sait Rauf Sarper 

Hassan Nurelgin 
NurlEreo 

U4.S.R: 

Repretentatsi e 

A. A. Aniiiuniaa 

Alternates 

A. P. Pavlov 

A H. Kulagenkov 
Alexander P. Morozov 

UNITED KINGDOM: 

RepresenSasiie 

Hector McNeil 

Alternate 

H. M. Phillips 

UNITED STATES: 

Repretentatsi e 

Willard L. Thorp 

Al/ernatet 

Leroy D. Scioebower 
Walter AL Kotschnig 

VENEZUELA: 

RepreienSaiite 

Carlos A. D'Ascoli 

Ahernalet 

V loor M. Perez Peroio 
Jose Corlat 


Other Members op the United Nations'” 
ARGENTINA: 

Obsttven Julio C Rodriguez Arias 

Cesar S. Mazzeni 

BELGIUM: 

Obittver Baron Fernand de Kerchove 

d'Ezaerde 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 

Obserteri Zdenek Augenchaler 

Mrs. Gertruda Sekaninova 

EGYPT: 

Observer Abdel Kerim Safwac 

INDIA; 

Observer D. B. Desai 


’”See footnote, p. 695. 
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Catecoxy a 

WORtD FtDER.\TION OF TR.\DE UNIONS 
(WFTU): 

CcHi^Utii Lccls SiiiUnt 
IJmct F. Orpe 

Michel rjine 
NX'iltef StbocoeU 
Gcuriccs FiKhet 
Miu Lc(uSpi(;;el 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE AUJANCE 
MCA) 

Mm Wchcr 
Ch. EUibicr 
W Ru/ 

EJ/u/ Milhi/J 
M4r(cl Du)on 

AMERICAN FLOERATION OF LAHOR 
C‘-*i»It4nu Irving j Ufoan 

Nclu>nll CniiljIunL 

INTERNATIONAL aiAMHLR OF COMMERCE 
‘ICC) 

< ‘.mihluni, Arillur Ouinnn* 

Pictie Vjuirur 
RuLctt JwlluxJ 

INTIANATIONAL TEDERATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCLRS 
Cumutlunl Ro^etSjrtrr 

INTERNATIONAL ir45ERAT10N OF OIRISTTAS 
TRADE UNIONS: 

AJ Vanacen-iMl 

INTIR PARLIAMENTARY UNION: 

C<,ni^u<ni L(\ pciU Hoatiet 

Pftilnsot U. MHL»n«Cx.ts.tikt*b 
AJrxa Rohinct tic Oerf 
Cci>(^ P<c>hi 

INTUNATIONAL ORGANISATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL LMI LOYLRS: 

C‘'iiitls4%si M O^Uia 

Out In Ki.ntiict«a 
Juict Lnixq 

WORLD I IDI RATION OF UNITLD NATTON^ 
ASsoaAnONS IWIUNA): 

JU»a A r. Eaakls 
MusEJm^Uau 
Let^t.I St. 0*it I Ltficr 
Ur'iilo.'a V*n Vlirt 
Mirtin A I. Iwrah 
Miv U’ tr.il/r4« t^.wicU 


NusC4ncjsMt>T«t. 

C*ttw.>ir It 

.U.l'D\S 0»AU %0*tD OXCAM/ATHW 
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CARNEGIE ENDOWAIENT FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE: • 

ConiuUant Howard E Wihca 

CATHOLIC INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR 
SOCIAL SERVICE: 

Consultant MUsEde Romes 

COMMISSION OF THE CHURCHES ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 

Consultants O. Frederick Nolde 
HerbenW. Newell 

CONSULTATIVE COUNOL OF JEWISH 
ORGANIEATIONS: 

Conssiltants Eugene Weill 

Andre Cbouiaqui 
Dr. Monneray 
Norman Bentwich 
Selton Temkin 
Joel Wolfsobn 

CO-ORDINATING BOARD OF JEWISH 
ORGANIZATIONS: 

Consultants A. G. Drotman 

C D. JUppapost 

FRIENDS WORLD COMAUTTEE FOR 
CONSULTATION: 

Consultant Algiel. Newlin 

INTERNATIONAL ABOUTIONIST FEDERATION: 
Contultaiits Th. de Felice 

Mua de Felice 

INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF WOMEN: 
Consultants M». M. Prince-Koire 

Mfs.J. Karmia 
hits. Legtaad Falco 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PENAL LAW: 
Consultant Max Habicht 

INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE 
UNIFICATION OP PENAL LAW: 

Consultant Jean Graven 

INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
RED CROSS: 

Consultants J. P. Fiadervand 

Alelchior Borsinger 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN: 
Consultants Mrs. L Drcyfus-Batney 

Dr. Renn Girod 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF FRIENDS OF 
YOUNG WOMEN: 

Consultant Mrs. Paul Berthoud 

INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR THE RIGHTS OF 
MAN: 

Consultants Basil J. Vlavlanos 

Mrs. Gertrude Baer 

INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE; 
Consultants Georges Thelin 

Miss Mary Dingman 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF CATHOLIC 
WOMEN’S LEAGUES: 

Consultant Miss E de Romer 


LIAISON COMMITTEE OF WOMEN’S 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 

Consultants Miss Marion Royce 

Mrs. L Dreyfus'Darney 
£frs. Elisabecfa Abbott 
Dame Rachel Crowdy 
NATIONAL ASSOQATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS: 

Consultant Noel G. Sargent 

WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION: 

CoatuJlant Mrs. Gabrielle Duchcne 

WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE 
AND FREEDOM: 

ConsssitanSs Mrs. Gerrntde Baer 

Mrs. Dorothy Medders Robinson 
WORLD’S ALUANCE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRIS 
T1AN ASSOCIATIONS: 

Consultants Wesley F. Rennie 

J. J. Favre 

WORLD JEWISH CONGRESS 
Consultants A. L Eastetxuan 

Gerhart M Riegner 
Jiti Li ban 
F. R. Bienenfeld 

WORLDS YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS-HAN 
ASSOCIATION: 

Consultants Miss Marion Royce 

Mrs. C Beresfotd Fox 
Miss Winifred Galbraith 


ANNEX U 

MEMBERS OF THE SUBSIDIARY ORGANS OF 
THE COUNai 

Economic and Employment Commission 
AUSTRALIA: 

Representalite RolandWilson (.Chairman) 
BELGIUM: 

Representalii e Fernand van Langenhove 
Alternates Ernest de Selliers 

Jules Woulbroun 

BRAZIL. 

Repeesentatixe Jose Nunez Guunaraes • 
Alternate Jose Garrido Torres 

BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.: 

Representative S. N. Malmine 
Alternate V. A. Bakounov 

CANADA: 

Repreieiitafii e John Deufsch 
Mlernaie Sidney Pollock 

CHINA; 

Representalii e Franklin L Ho (Second Vice-Chair- 
man) 

CUBA: 

Repretentatnes Enrique Perez-Cisneros (resigned 
April 1,1948) \ 

Nicasio Sflverio 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 

Representasive Rudolf Bystticky 
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iK.\SCL: 

RfprtstaJMitt Jicqucs Ruc^ 

.ilurriae .Vt- T. lie Gcrraoni'Toooeiie 

INDJA: 

Rtprtitniaifi IL K. Nchnj 
AIUrmM* D. P. Kuourkir 

NORWAY: 

R*ptti4BU:nt Guntur Due 
lOLAND: 

RtpttitnUht t Jicek RudiitisVi 
AlUrfuJt George Lutoihmkl 

US.SR.: 

ReprtitnJMiit AIc*anJcr P. Moroxov (pj«/ 
Cijtrmjn) 

UNrrtD KINGDOM; 

RfprtUKlJint Robert Lou cHaII 
Alirrnx/t ilireui Flemiog 
ILLLPh)IIi|>» 

L'NITED STATES: 

luJcr Lubin (Rtppotiturl 

SLft<0MMIU10N ON L.MPLOYMENT AND 
ICONOMK WXWUTY 

). Dciin (Frince) 

AlecanJcr Danila (US4.R.) 

RagrurFriuh (N'oruaf) {R-ipp<,tt<ur} 

R. K liarrusl tUnneJ KingJom) 

Okar Lange (PoUnJ) (Vut Ckjiftrum 
Lexlie G McUdle (Auutalu) (Chatman) 

WinEclii W. Rleller (UnueJ Sum) 

tlM'OMMtUtON ON ECONOMIC OCVELUPMENT 
Jove Nunes Cuimuaei (Deud) 

Manuel Draio Junenei (Meiko) {tUitti VutCb^t- 
as7 RdppcfH%i dt neonJ ttmon) 

D. K.L»rj (Qiina} 

Aleianier P Moroaov (US.$.R.) 

V. K. R, V. Rao (India) {Chdtrmdd at fmt dtj tt(onJ 

tWaridc-f Ruml (United Sutti) 

Lt&anucl S'.etliu (CanbotlotALa) KViitChdttmdu dij 
Rdpt-^Uft ai f>tlt KtlMii} 

'trdmipoti jttJ CommunUdiioni ComminioM 
HXAZIL; 

R*S-*4it4Udiit t Renato Je AaereJo Feta 

aiiu. 

Ri;f$iiKUiitt AUor.toGrra 
.iJiffuit Cailut N'alraruela 

CHINA: 

RfpftndMiid Oiing fucn lliiao 
CZirilOiLOVAKlA: 

RtftiuBJMii* Pair I llaraarL-Jadjaicr 
Vtalular TtlLa 

it.vpr- 

Kt}rt.<BJa4tt Alurj 

I R (NCt 

J Cvutlaf 

INDIA: 

Rtfn.tBUi4iti N.f )•( Ian<cJ Cii;u.t 
- .H-J 3. jyW) 

V.K.X. Mental 

Rtpri ftrind )a* ) 0)f«aaf (CI-j »ti ») 


NORWAY: 

RtpTtunSdih e Fredrjc Odf jell 
Alltrtun Frling Foieo 

POLAND: 

Reprennuint ScanUIawKuabonki 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA; 

ReprtitiUdJst t EC Smith 
U^S-R.: 

RtpttitnljJnt N. Y Bernikov (K«e-Cia;ma») 
UNITED KINGDOM: 

ReprestntJtn t Qn£.-Gea. Sir H. Orbornc Mance 
UNITED STATES: 

Rtprtttntdim George P. Baker 
YUGOSLAVIA: 

ReprestniMtit SlatkoPeaelj 
Alstrajit Nikodije Jovioovic 

Sidtislieal Commission 

CANADA 

RtpttstrSjSut IlerberrManhall (Cbjirrun) 
aiiNA 

Rtpttstnijsitt D. K.Lieu 
FRANCE 

RdprsieniMit » G. Darmoia 
INDIA 

RtprtstnSuSstd P. C Malulanobia (Vm Chsirm^n) 
MEXICO; 

RtpustntdSstts JoiuF Saenz (rtsiinrJ on Apni 30t 
194 $) 

GJbertoLoyo 

AUttitdSt A. Ochoa Mayo 

NCTIIER LANDS: 

RtptditnSdSn * P. /. I Jeoburg 
NORWAY: 

RdpfsttntaSiif Gunnarjahn 
AlsvndSd E Petenen 

TURKEY: 

RtprtstnSdintt Scfik laan on .Marti 17, 

1948 ) 

Scfik Bilkur 
UKRAINIAN RS.R: 

RtfstitnlJiu t V. A- Rabkhko 
VSSVLi 

Rtpuunldints LS.MalyihcT 

Tuzioa V. Riabuahkia 
UNITED KINGDOM; 

Ke/tr«iaii;a/M«r R.G D.AIlcn 
Hatty Campion 

UNITED STATIC: 

Re(>vr<enrai<i« Stuatt A. Rke (Ka/'^ortraf) 

»t;»<UMaiUJION ON statistical sampunc 
G Oatmou (France) 

W. E Deming (UoiseJ Sum) 

P. C Ma)u!aru/bti (InJu) {Cbdtrmdn) 

I Vam (United Kingdotn) 

(i*fc.e vaiani lut ilie U.S5.R,> 

CUMSItmtON STATilTICALCLAiSIltCATION 

JL G D. Allra (UnitrJ Kisgloo) 

G Darc^jii (Ftame) 

P. J. liealvi* (NrihetUniO 
Cunrar Jaha (Ncraay) 
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. D. K. Lieu (China) 

I. S Malyshev (U.S,S.R.) 

Herbert Marshal (Canada) (CAdiVffWw) 

Stuart A. Rice (United States) 

Commission on Human R/^A/r 
AUSTRALIA: 

Representatiies Lt-Col. W. R. Hodgson {tetiined 

onApTd29,194a) 

J.D.LHood 

BELGIUM; 

Representasit e Fernand Dehousse 
Allemase R- Lebeau 

BYELORUSSIAN S.SA; 

Representalite A. S. SiepanenLo 
CHILE: 

Represenlalit e Heroan Santa Cruz 
Alternaie E. Cruz-Coke 

CHINA: 

Represeiitalhe P. C Chang {Vict-Chdirman) 

Alienate C H. Wu 

EGYPT: 

Representdine Omar Loutfi 
FRANCE: 

ReprestHtalne Rene Cassia (eleeted Second Vice- 
Chairman at third settion) 

INDIA: 

Repreteniatne Mrs. Hansa Mehu 
IRAN: 

Represeiitatne Abol*Gha$seai Fourevaly 
LEBANON: 

Representatiie Charles Malik (Rapporteur) 
PANAMA: 

Representant e Ricardo J. Alfaro 
khernatet M. Amado 

M de J. Quijano 

PHIUPPINES: 

Representatne Btig.'Gen. Carlos F. Roinulo 
Alternate Saivadoi Lopez 

UKRAINIAN S.SR.: 

Representatne Michael Klekovkin 
U.S S.R-; 

Representatne Alexander E- Bogomolov 
Alternate A. P. Pavlov 

UNITED KINGDOM: 

Representative Lord Dukeston 

Alternate Geoffrey Wilson 

UNITED STATES; 

Representative Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt (Chair- 
man) 

URUGUAY: 

Representative Jose A. Mora 

Alternate Juan J. Carbajal Victotica 

YUGOSLAVIA: 

Representative Vladislav Ribnikar 
Alternate Jazz Vrlfan 

SUB-COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
AND OF THE PRESS 
Zechariah Chafee (United States) 

P. H. Chang (China) (Rapporteur) 

Christen A. R Christensen (Norway) 

R J. Cruikshank (United Kingdom) 

Jose Isaac Fabtega (Panama) 


George V. Ferguson (Canada) 

Robeno Fonraina (Uruguay) 

Andt^Geraud (France) 

G. J. van Heuven Goedhart (Netherlands) {Chairman) 
J. it Lomakin (U.SSR) 

Salvador Lopez (Philippines) 

LevSychrava (Czechasiovaicia) (Vice-Chatrnian) 

SUB-COMMISSION ON TUB PREVENTION OF 
DISCRIMINATION AND THE PROTECTION OF 
MINORITIES 

A. P. Borisov (U.SS.R) 

Chang Chung-fu (China) 

Jonathan Daniels (United States) 

Eric Einar Ekstrand (Sweden) (Chairman) 
it R Masani (Indu) 

W. it J. McNamara (Australia) 

Miss Elizabeth Monroe (United Kingdom) 

Joseph Nisot (Belgium) (Rapporteur) 

Arturo Meoeses Pallares (Ecuador) 

Herard Roy (Haiti) (Vice-Chairman) 

Rezazada Shafaz (Iran) 

Samuel Spanien (France) 

DRAFTING COMMITTEE ON THE BILL OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 

Representatives of Australia, Chile, China, France. 
Lebanon, U.S.SR, United Kiogdom and United States. 

Social Committion 

CANADA: 

Representant e George F. Davidson (Rapporteur at 
ttcond session) 

Alsemase R B. Curry 

CHINA 

Rtprtsensasne Yang Yung-Chiog (Vue-Chairman 
at second session and elected First 
Vice-Chairman at third sestion) 
Alternate T. Y. Wu 

COLOMBIA: 

Representatne Diego Mejia 

Alternate J. Ortiz-Rodrfguez 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 

Represenlalit e Franrisek Kraus (Chairman at first 
and second sessions) 

DENMARK: 

Representative Miss Alice Bruun 

ECUADOR: 

Repretentative Jose Antonio Correa 

Alternate Valencia Vasednez 

FRANCE: 

Representative Henry Hauck (Rapporteur at fint 

setsion) 

Alternate G. Pernot 

GREECE: 

Representatives C J. Chriscides • 

A. Kyrou 

Alternate B. Theodoropoulos 

IRAQ: 

Representative Awni Khalidy 

NETHERLANDS: 

Representative Johannes Cornells van Heuven 

(elected Rapporteur at third ses- 

sion) 
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NEW rEAL^ND; 

JitfttsiHldintt }. TbofO {ttpiMi D. WiIio» « 
Vist-Chiirrun f.fit uiitos) 

W. Ik Scuii {tltcuJ Cb^trmj* -a 
tbitJ tiitioa) 

PERU; 

R€prtunuitt€ UrucI Dictkb 
.ilurtSMt F. &h«Alb 

l-OLAND; 

Rtptti* %ust\ ti i lcnr>k Alunxn 
J. Kaa-Suihy 
Alitrn-tt Jcrrr P-»nilci 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA- 

Mifor Louis vsnSdu!lc«()k 

U^R.5 

Rtprt,tnu:m AieziaJcf P. Doiuov 
UNITED KINGDOM: 

Rtptutnutit 4 O. C Alien 
UNITED STATES 
Ripftit’iUiHt AtthurJ Alunoer 
YUGOSLAVIA: 

Rtpttitni4U\4 Mrs. Kiuu D|orJietrie {titcuJ Stt- 
onJ Vu4-Ct4$rm44 di tiitJ tfs 
non) 


Comimition 04 iht Sitilui of K'omen 
AUSTRAUA. 

R4pftunMit 4 Ma /cute Miry Grey Street 
bYUORUSSlAN SS.iL: 

R4pr4ittii4t$t4 Mrs. EtJukuUrslorA 

aiiNA- 

RrprtiiHdin4 Mitt Ceetlii Sieu-ling Zunj; 

COSTA RICA; 

Rtpni/iUMirr Mtv GricteU Mortlet F. <2< C(Ke> 
verrii 

OINMARK. 

Rtpr4u>aan4 Mn. UxIilOestrup 
IR.ANCE. 

Mrs. Mtne IltUae Le/«udteux 

GUATEMALA: 

Mtv Su< U.4cMo(uoo 

INDIA: 

Ripnif»iMii4 lW{:\,xnSlurr({t>ilLiffiU All 
MEXICO: 

Rtprtu’iUiin Mrv AoulU C «!e Cudllo LeJoa 
(Fins ^1.4 

SYRl.S: 

R/pfftt»uiii4 Mrs. AIkc KuvUlli Couai {RjfPo*’ 
Iff) 

TURKEY; 

Rtttiii%uni4 Mtt. Mthri rckiti 
UA5R.; 

Rip*t,4^ujn4 Mrs. IJtittacu AULxmu 
(Sm*jyt.4 CF44fm*w) 

LNinO KINGDOM: 

R§p*t.f*ujnf M.ti SGry 

UNmi> STATUS: 

gtfnn*utit» Mitt IX j <Sy K<s|vet 
Vl.MAUlUV 

gtp^t i*A^i4 Mil lu^el Je UiitacM 


UuiieJ Nations 

Consmusioit on Nttrcofic Drugs 

CANADA: 

RtprescalMho Colonel C H. L Slurmin {Cl-unut 
ai first -ttul stconJ rerjtoiu) 

CHINA: 

Represenljtifet C I> Hsu (electeJ V sir-Chjiruun a 
third stision') 

Sicming Sze { Rapporteur jT f.nl euj 
sreoni teutons) 

AttemMe Ernest P. /. Tu 

EGYPT: 

Rtpretetiljsit es Mahmou J Labib 

Moluine J Amin Zaky 

FRANCE. 

RepreienruTK « Gistoa Boutgois 
Altenutin Gabriel Scero 

INDIA 

RtprestntJht es A. Sacuiuthaa 

S L Go gall, b (eooa 
AltereMe H. N- TanJon 

IRAN 

RtprtstatMsi es Abbass Gholi Ar Jalan 
A. G. Paaaby 

MEXICO 

Repreieaijsji et SccunJiao Ramos y Ramos 
Saturntno Guzman. Jr. 

NETHERLANDS- 
RepteieniMitts } H Delgorge 

A. Knjj-sse {tleeted Repporleur a 
third letfiott)*^ 

PERU 

Repreitntusite jotj;e A. Luarte {eltiud RepporUur 
at third sestiort)*^ 

AUernjte Alben Soto Je la Jara 
POLAND: 

ReprestnSMUet Stanislaw Tubiasz {Vite-Cheirmina 
firit dnd second teiiiont) 

). Katz Suchy 

Altenute Joseph A. Su« ski 

TURKL'Y: 

Repreientjtnc Ccnul Kiper 

Aftertut# fuat Efcn 

UXSR.: 

RepnitnlMitt V. V. Zakusov 

Al/ertusc Nan Kamcner 

UNITED KINGDOM: 

Repr4i4HtMiiei Major w, 11 . Coles 
T. Hutson 

UNTTFD STATES: 

ReprtirnUiii 4 \ I. Anvl«ni;ct 

YUGOSLAVIA: 

R4prtitni4Sii4 Siane Krasoscc {tltittd a 

third insiom) 

F Steel Commisuon 

PLIGIUM: 

Rep* 4 t*niesst 4 Rojulplie {‘utman (Ciutraua) 

CHINA; 

Rtprntnietii4 R K. Foo* 

COLO.MDIA: 

ReP'ettntUti # V»lcr»o IVacto 
A!tttn4e4 yisie OttisRi^tlp-ex 

•san) 

'"J'-rte A. Luarte was £ni elcttcJ Rarr»‘<trar at ifn 

ihte 1 sesi^^.t. {jp ua^i if u *<tenJ the rseetuu? 

si si* O<r.r~.iufc>o .iartB* il>e Em »«a li tirf Ksa*.*. 
the OesannsKA rlnui A. Kruysse in h»i jla.t. 
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CUBA: 

Representathe Jose M. Perez Cubillas 
CZECHOSLOVAKU: 

Reprssensattie Karel Czesany 
FBANCE: 

Representative Jacques Certeux 
INDIA: 

Representatn e N. Suadaresan 
LEBANON: 

Representaitie Georges Hakim 
Alternate Edouard Gborra 

NEW ZEALAND: 

Representative A. R. F. Mackay {Rapporteur) 
POLAND: 

Representative S. Trampcaynski 
Alternate Jan Drewoowski 

UKRAINIAN S.S.R.: 

Represenlaltte 1. Tolkhunov 
U.S.SJL: 

Representathe Pavel M. Chernyshev d'lce-CArfiV- 
rrtan) 

UNITED KINGDOM: 

Representaitie R. G- Hawtrey 
UNITED STATES: 

Representathe Edward F. Bartelc 

Population Committion 

AUSTRALIA: 

Representathe William Douglass Forsyth 
BRAZIL: 

Representatn e Germanojardim 
CANADA; 

Repteuntathe J. T. Marshall 
Alternate H. LuLenRobinsoa 

CHINA; 

Representathe Franklin L Ho 
FRANCE; 

Representathe Alfred Saury 
i^FITilRLANDS: 

Representative N. L. J. van Buttingha Wichcrs 
PERU: 

Representative Albeno ArcaParro {Chairman) 
UKRAINIAN S.SR.: 

Representative V. A. Rabichko (Vice-Chairman) 
U.SSR.: 

Representatives 1. S. hlalyshev 

Tunon V. Riabushkin 
UNITED KINGDOM: 

Representathe David V. Glass {Rapporteur) 
UNITED STATES: 

Representative Philip M. Hauser 
YUGOSLAVIA: 

Representative Dolfe Vogelnik 

Economic Commission for Europe 
BELGIUM: 

Representatives Baron F. X van det Scraten-WaUlet 
Max Suetens ’ 

Alternate R. van de Kcrchove 

BYELORUSSIAN SS.R.: 

Representatives Alexandre Chizhov 

Alexandre A Tchijov 
Ivan Beresine 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 

Representatn e Zdenek Augenibaler 
' AlternMes Josel Dcyl 

Antonin Kracochviile 
Joseph Fuxa 
Francis Hendl 

DENMARK; 

Rtpresentaiste E Waerum {Chairman at second ses- 
sion) 

Alternates Anchon Vestbitk 

M. X Skat'Rordam 
Mrs. Karen Bech 
M. O. Prebcn Winge 
M. E Bartels 

FRANCE: 

Repreienlattt e Andre Philip 

Alternates Hervc Alphand 

Georges ^ris 
Gaston Cusin 

GREECE: 

Represenlattte Alexandre Verdells 
ICELAND: 

Repretenlathes J. Gudmundsson 
M. B. Grocndal 
Peter Eggerr 

LUXEMBOURG: 

Representatn e Lamben Schaus 

Alternate Jean-Pierre Krcmer 

NETHERLANDS: 

Repreienlain et H. M. Hirschfeld 
A. B. Speekenbrlnk 

NORWAY 

Representatives R. 1. B. SkyUud 

Anders Fnhagen {elected Chairman 
at third settton) 

Alternate Knur Gea Wold 

POLAND: 

Representatn et J.Rudzmski {Vice-Chairman) 
Tadeusz Lychowski 

SWEDEN; 

Represenfafn e ifrs. fCarin Kook 

Alternates Stig Sahlin 

Richard Sterner 

TURKEY: 

Represenlatii et Faik Hozar 

Y. X Karaosmanoglu 

Alternate F. R. Zorlu 

UKRAINIAN ERR.: 

Representathe Vasily Garbusov 
U.S.SX: 

Representatives Valerian Zorin 

Vladimir Gerashchenko 
Anatoly Koulazhenkov 
Sergey Pozbatsky 
A. A. Anitiunian 
UNITED KINGDOM: 

Representative Hector McNeil 

Alternate Sir David Waley 

UNITED STATES: 

Representatives W. L Clayton 

Henry Labouisse 

Altemate Paul X Porter 

YUGOSLAVIA: 

Representative Miro Anastasor 


Alternate 
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Eco/.omif CommssioH for Asia attd the far East 


AUSTRALIA; 

Representatsves 

Alternate 

BURMA: 

Representative 

Alternate 

CHINA: 

Representatives 


Alternate 

FRANCE; 

Representative 

Alternate 


D. B. Copland 

E. E.Watd 
A. Taysoa 

Sao Hkum Hkio (elected Vtce-Chah- 
man at third session) 

UTin 

T. F. Tsiang (Chairman fit first and 
second sessioiti) 

C M. Li 
Kan lee 

H.CMaux 

F. Rosenfeld 


INDIA: 

Representatives R R.Saksena 

J. Macthai (elected ChaUrnan ra third 
session) 

Alternates Syama Praiad Mukerjee 

H.S. Reddy 

NETHERLANDS: 

Representative H. C J. H. Geltssen 
Alternates J Tahya 

WuaksQOQ WitjoediliatdiiJ 

NEW ZEALAND- 

Representative Brigadier F. L. Hoax 
Alternate R R Cunniaghame 

PAKISTAN 

Representatives Major Ibae Hassao 
, L. K Hydet 

Alternate H S M. Ishaque 

PHILIPPINES- 

Representative Miguel Cuaderao (Vice-Chatrman at 
first and second sessions) 
Alternates JosdYulo 

L- Virata 
A.V. Castillo 

SIAM: 

Representative Phta Nararaj'-Chamnoag 
Alternate Boonma Wongswan 

USSR.: 

Representatives Alexander Sretaenko 

K. V. Novikov 

Alternate Leon Semenas 

UNITED KINGDOM: 

Representatives P. J. Stent 

Sir Andrew Clow 

Alternate Lt.-Colonel K. C. Chriatofas 

UNITED STATES: 

Representatives Monnetr Davis 
H. F. Grady 

Aliernatei R. R. Ely 
S.H.Day 


associats members of economic commission 
FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 
BURMA (Associate Member second session)'. 
Representatii e U Ka Si 

CAMBODIA: 

Represeniaiites SonSann 

Sonn Voeunsai 

Alternate Thonn Ouk 


CEYLON: 

Representatives H. Amarasuriya 
K. V aithu.aadu.a 
Alternate B. B. Das Gupu 

HONGKONG: 

Representatives M. K. Lo 
S. N. Chau 

Altersiase I M- Lightbody 

LAOS: 

Represenlalives Outhong Scnivannavong 
Bong Souvannavong 
Alternate Kou Votavong 

MALAYA AND BRITISH BORNEO: 
Representative Haji Mohamed EusofF 
Alternate F. C. Beoham 


Ecoiiotnic Commission for Latin America 


ARGENTINA: 

Representative 

Alternates 


BOLIVIA: 
Represtnlatst e 
Alternates 

BRAZIL- 

Representative 

Alternate 

CHILE; 

Representatives 

Alternates 

COLOMBIA; 
Representative 
Alternate 
COSTA RICA: 
Representative 
Alternate 
CUBA; 

Representaisie 

Alternate 


Coronel Julio Argencino Lopez Muo’z 

OviduS Schiopetto 

Bernardo Mayantz 

Ismael F. Alchourron 

Angel H. Hernandez Ferreira 

Julio M. jpneosa Sere 

Juan Carlos Dardalla 

Eusebio Cajspos 

Julio Alvarado 
Gustavo Medeiros Q. 

Ren^CandlaN. 

Catlos Celso de Outo Pteto 
Octavio Gouv^a de Bulhoes « , 

Alberto Baltra Cortes (Chairman) 
Angel Faivovich H. 

Walter Muller H. 

Hernan Santa Cruz 

Luis Guillermo Echeverry 
Jose Restrepo Restrepo 


Alejandro Oreamuno 
Alejandro Oreamuno, Jr. 

Antonio Valdes Rodriguez 
Ramiro Hernandez Pottela 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 

Representative Tulio M. Cestero 
Alternates Alfredo Fernandez Simo 

Mrs. Luz Maria Castillo de Bosch 
Pearson 


ECUADOR: 

Representatn’e 

Alternates 


EL SALVADOR: 
Representatii e 
AltemaSe 


Tcodoro Alvarado Olea 
Benjamin Carrion 
Francisco Yllescas Barreiro 
Angel F. Rojas 

Jose Aviles 
Luis Irigoyen 


FRANCE: 

Representatii e Pierre Denis 

Alternate Thierry de Clerraont-Tonnertc 
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GUATEMALA: 

RepTsssKSaihe- JuJio Gomez Robles (Vie 0 'Chair^ 
man) 

HAITI: 

Repfesenlatiie Pierre L.Hudicomf 
HONDURAS;- ‘ ' • " 

RiPresentathe Alejaodro Rivera Hertuadez 


MEXICO: 

Representative Gilberto Loyo 

Alterruiet Octavio Barreda 

Raul Ortiz Metta ' 

• Gabriel LucJo 

NETHERLANDS: 

Representative A. Methofer 
Alternates ' P. F. G. H. Van der Bru^h 

S. A. Senior 
J. G. de Castro 
J. R. Huijso 
XA-Jdeurs 

NICARAGUA; 

Representatiie Max Romero 


PANAMA: 

Representeiive Pablo Abad 
Alternates Miguel Angel Braodao 

Gilberto Orillac 

PARAGUAY: 

Representatn e Natalio Pangtazio Ciaocio 


PERU: 

Representathe JureoalMonge {Rapporteur) 
Alternates German Morales Macedo 
Einilio G. Barreto 


UNITED KINGDOM: 

Representative H. M. Pbiilips 
Alternates James Currie 

Charles W. Arnlng 

UNITED STATES: 

Representative Claude G> Bowers 
Alternate William A. Fowler 


URUGUAY: 

Representative 

Alternate 

VENEZUELA: 

Representative 

Alternate 


Ariosto D. Gonzalez 
Juan F.Yriart 

Carlos A. D'Ascoli {Vice-Chairman) 
Luis Miguel Tamayo 


at each session of the Council to hold office until replaced 
at the next session. 

At the fifth session the two other members were 
Canada and Norway; at the sixth session, the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. and Canada; at the seventh session, New 
Zealand and the Netherlands. 

Interim Committee on Programme of Meetings 

The Council at its fifth session esubluhed an Interim 
Committee on Programme of Meetings. The Committee 
is lusmposed of the following members: China, France, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Permanent Central Opium Board 
Pedro Pernambuco Filho (Brazil) 

Hans Fischer (Swiaerland) 

Sir Harry Greenfield (United Kingdom) 

Herbert L May (United States) {President) 

Paul Reuter (France) 

Milan Ristic (Yugoslavia) 

SedatTavat (Turkey) 

Y. N. Yang (China) 

Supervisory Body 

Sir Malcolm Delevingne (United Kingdom) {President) 
Herbert L. May (United States) 

J. Bougaulr (France) 

G. Timbal (Belgium) 

United Nationt International Children's Emergency 
Fund 

The Executive Board of UNICEF Is composed of rep* 
teseniatives of Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Byelorussian 
SSR., Canada. China, (^lombia, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, France, Greece, Iraq, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Peru, Poland, Sweden, Swiaerland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United Sutes and Yugoslavia. 

Special Committee on United Nations Appeal for 
Children 

The Council at iu fifth session established a Special 
Committee on the United Nations Appeal for Children to 
assist the Secretary-General between sessions of the Coun- 
cil in the practical application of the policies relating to 
the United Nations Appeal for Children. 

The members were: Canada, Chile, China, France, New 
Zealand. Poland and United States. 


Committee on Negotiations uith Intergovernmental 
Agencies 

This Committee was appointed at the first session of 
the Council. At its sixth session the Council decided to 
add Denmark, Netherlands, Poland and Venezuela to its 
membership. For 1948, the Committee consisted, there- 
fore, of Qnada, Chile, China, Denmark, Itassce, Nether- 
lands, Poland, U.S.S R , United Kingdom, United States 
and Venezuela and the President of the Council. 
Committee on Arrangementt for Consultation with 
Nan-Goverumental Orgattixafions 
This Committee, under the Chairmanship of the Presi- 
dent of the Council, is composed of representatives from 
the following countries elected by the Council for an 
indeterminate period: China, France, the U.SSR,, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

Agenda Committee 

The Ageada Cocaniieree is eaniposeJ oi cfie 
the two Vice-Presidents, and two other members elected 


Ad hoc Committee to Study the Factors bearing 
upon she Establishment of an Economic Commission 
for the Middle East 

This Committee was established at the sixth session 
with the following membciship. China, Fiance, Lebanon, 
Turkey, U.S.S R., United Kingdom, United States and 
Venezuela. 

Egypt, Iran and Iraq were also invited by the Council 
to participate as full members of the ad hoc Committee. 

Ad hoc Committee on Genocide 

The Council at its sixth session established an ad hoc 
Comminee on Genocide composed of the following mem- 
bers of the Council: China, France, Lebanon, Poland, 
U.S.S R., United States and Venezuela. 

Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements 
J. R. C Helmore (United Kingdom) {Chairman) 

L. A. Wbeelei (United States) 

G. Peter (France) 
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Preparatory Committee 0 / the United Nationi 
Scientifie Conference on the Conservation and 
UtiUxatioa of Resources^'" 

CatKi Goodrich Herbert Greene 

{Chairman) J. D. B. Harrison 

Katun Aakoul P> C. M^alanobLs 

Daniel Camejo Fairfield Osborn 

Joseph D. Coppock Stephen Raushenbush 

Axel Ekwall E J. Riches 

William P. Forrcsr Fernando Salas 

Rene Garnett Lehmann R. M. Tychanowica 

Arthur E. Goldschmidt F. N. Woodward 


ANNEX III 

MODIFICATION OF CERTAIN RULES OF 
PROCEDURE OF THE COUNCIL'"* 
Amended rules adopted at the Council’s fifth session 
on August 12, 1947 (resolution 99(V)): 

Rule 10 

The provisional agenda shall include all items pro- 
posed by: 

(a) The Council at a previous session; 

(b) The General Assembly, the Security Cburtdl, 
or the Trusteeship Council; 

<c) Members of dte United Naxioas, specialized 
agencies, and non-governmencal organizations in cate- 
gory A, If submitted in suSicieni time to reach the 
Secretary-General not less chan twenty-eight days be- 
fore the first meeting of each session. 

Rtde 14 

The Agenda Committee shall pcioc to each session con- 
sider Items submitted (under rule 10) foe the pro- 
visional agenda and make recommendations thereon to 
the Council at the first meeting of the session, icKludiog 
suggestions as to the inclusion or deferment of items and 
the order in which they shall be considered. 

A Member of the United Nations, a specialized agency, 
ot a non-governmental organization in category A, which 
has requested the inclusion of an item in the proWsional 
agenda, shall be entitled to present its views through its 
representative at any meeting 0 / the Agenda Commitcee 
at which the question of the inclusion of the item is 
discussed. 

If, owing to the urgency of the subject, an stem is 
proposed for inclusion on the provisional agenda under 
rule 10(c) less than twenty-eight days before the first 
meeting of the session, it shall be accompanied by a 


uatement of the urgency, including the reasons which 
precluded its submission under rule 10(c), which the 
Secreury-Genetal shall transmit to the Agenda Commit- 
tee. The Agenda Committee shall include in its report 
to the Council a reconuseadation with regard to the ia- 
clusloa on the grounds of urgency of any such item. 

Rtde 6} 

Each commission shall elect its own officers 
Rule 66 

The rules of procedure of the commissions, as approved 
by (he CcHincil and amended from time to time by the 
Cburtdl, shall apply to the proceedings of the commis- 
sions and the subsidiary bodies unless otherwise decided 
by (he Councii. 

Amended rules adopted at the Council's setentb ses- 
sion on August 28. 1948 (£/I0iSS); 

Rule li 

The Council shall sec up an Agenda Committee com- 
posed of the President, the two Vice-Presidents and two 
other memben who shall be elected at each session of 
the Council 10 hold office until replaced at the next ses- 
sion. The President shall be the Chairman of the Agenda 
Commiiice subject to the provisions of rules 20 and 21. 
Rule 30 

(a) A summary estimate of the financial unplicaclons 
of all proposals coming before the Council shall be pte- 
pared by ^e Secretary-General and circulated to memben 
as soon as possible after the issue of the provisional 
agenda. This summary estimate shall be revised as nec- 
essary during the session in the light of the Council's 
discttssioos and a final summaty shall be coatideted by 
the Council in plenary meeting before the close of each 
session. 

(b) Before a proposal which involves erpendimre . 
from United Nations funds is approved by the Council 
Of by any of its committees, the Secteury-General shall 
prepare and circulate to members, as early as possible. 

a separate estimate of the cost involved in each proposal. 

It shall be the duty of the President of the Council and 
chairmen of committees to draw this estimate to the atten- 
tion of members and invite discussions on it when the 
proposal is considered by the Council or by a committee. 

'"Appointed by the Secretary-General under authority 
of the CminciL 

'"For complete text of rules of procedure before thwe 
amendments, see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946~ 
47, pp. i64~68. 



V. Non-Self-Governing Territories 


A. DECLARATION ON NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Chapter XI of the Charter contains a Declaration 
on Non-Self-Governing Territories. In this Dec- 
laration, Members of the United Nations which are 
responsible for the administration of territories 
whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government recognire that the interests of 
the inhabitants of these territories are paramount 
and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to pro- 
mote their welfare to the utmost. 

They therefore undertake the following obliga- 
tions: 

To ensure, with due respect for the culture of the 
peoples concerned, their political, economic, sodal 
and educational advancement, their just treatment 
and their protection against abuses; 

To develop self-government, to cake account of 
the political aspirations of the peoples and to assist 
them in the progressive development of their free 
political institutions according to the particular dr- 
cumstances of each territory and the varying stages 
of development of the peoples; 

To further international peace and security; 


To promote constructive measures of develop- 
ment, to encourage research and to co-operate with 
one another and, where appropriate, with speciaj- 
iaed international bodies so as to achieve the social, 
economic and scientific purposes set forth in the 
Artide; 

To transmit regularly to the Secretary-General 
for information purposes, subject to such limitation 
as security and constitutional considerations may 
require, statistical and other information of a tech- 
nical nature relating to economic, social and educa- 
tional conditions in those Noa-Self-Goveiniog 
Territories which ate not placed under the Inter- 
rutiooal Trusteeship System. 

Members of the United Nations also agree that 
their policy with respect to these Non-Self-Govern- 
iog Territories, equally with that concerm'og their 
Metropolitan areas, must be based on the general 
principle of good-neighborliness, due account be- 
ing taken of the Interests and weU-beIng of the rest 
of the world Jo social, economic and commercial 
matters.' 


B. INFORMATION ON NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


On February 9, 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution requesting the Secietaiy-Gen- 
eral to include in his annual tepott on the work 
of the organization a statement summarizing such 
information as may have been transmitted to him 
under Article 73 e of the Charter.^ 

On December 14, 1946, the General Assembly 
(resolution 66(1) ) invited Members transmitting 
information to send to the Secretary-General by 
June 30 of each year the most recent information 
at their disposal The information was to be sum- 
marized, analyzed and classified by the Secretary- 
General and included in his report to the General 
Assembly so that the Assembly might decide 
whether any procedure would be desirable for 
dealing with such information in future y«rs.® 


1. Ad Eoc Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73 e 

The Assembly at the same time established an 
ad hoc committee, composed in equal numbers of 
representatives of Members transmitting informa- 
tion and of the representatives elected by the As- 
sembly on the basis of equitable geographical dis- 
tribution, "to examine the Secretary-General's 
summary and analysis of the information trans- 
mitted under Article 73 e with a view to aiding 

‘These provisions are contained jn Chapter XI, Articles 
73 and 74, of the Charter. 

‘See Yearhook of the Untied Nations, 1946—47, pp. 
80-81. 

pp. 210-11. 
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the Assembly in its consideration of this informa- 
tion, and with a view to making rec nmmenH arions 
to the General Assembly regarding the procedures 
to be followed in the future and the means of en- 
suring that the advice, expert knowledge and expe- 
rience of the specialized agencies would be used 
to the best advantage”. 

The composition of the ad hoc Committee was 
as follows: 


Members transmitting information under Arttcle 73 e of 
the Charter: 

Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom, United States. 
Members elected by the General Assembly: 

Brazil, China, Cuba, Egypt, India, Philippines, U.S.S.R., 
Uruguay. 


The ad hoc Committee met at Lake Success from 
August 28 to September 12, 1947. 

Representatives of the following specialized 
agencies were invited to attend its meetings in an 
advisory capacity: 

Food and Agriculture Organuation, International 
Labour Organisation. United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, World Health 
Organization. 


Information concerning the following territories 
was transmitted by the Powers (in italic type) re- 
sponsible for their administration and was sum- 
marized by the Secretary-General (A/319-26). 
The information was analyzed by the Secretary- 
General under the following headings: Labor, Pub- 
lic Health and Agriculture (A/327 and Adds. 


1 - 5 ).^ 

Australia: 

Papua 

Belgium: 

Belgian Congo 
Denmark: 

Greenland 

"France: 

French Equatorial Africa 

French West Africa 

French Somaliland 

Morocco 

Tunisia 

Netherlands: 

Surinam 
Curacao 
New Zealand: 

Cook Islands 
United Kingdom: 

Aden 

Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 
British Somaliland 
Protectorate 
Cyprus 
Gambia 
Gibraltar 


Madagascar 
French Establishments 
in India 
Indochina 
New Hebrides 

Netherlands Indies 


Nigeria 

Northern Rhodesia 

Nyasaland Protectorate 

St. Helena 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Swaziland 

Uganda 


Gold Coast 
Kenya Colony and 
Protectorate 
Malta 
Mauritius 
Hong Kong 
Malayan Union 
North Borneo 
Sarawak 
Singapore 

British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate 
The Bahamas 
Barbados 
United States: 

Alaska 

American Samoa 
Guam 


Zanzibar Protectorate 

Brunei 

Fiji 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Colony 
Bermuda 
British Guiana 
British Honduras 
Dominica 
Falkland Islands 
Jamaica 

St. Lucia I 

Sc. Vincent 
Trinidad and Tobago 

Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


2 . Action Taken at the Second Session 
of the Assembly 


Ac its second session, on November 3, 1947, the 
General Assembly adopted 6ve resolutions concern- 
ing information from Non-Self-Goveming Terri- 
tories.5 

la the first of these (resolution (142(11)) the 
Assembly adopted a Standard Form for the guid- 
ance of Members in the preparation of information 
to be transmitted under Article 73 e of the Char- 
ter.® 


The Kcond resolution (145(U)) authoilted the 
Secretary-General in his summaries and analyses of 
loformarion transmitted on Non-Self-Governing 
Tenitories to use information contained in official 
imblications of the Members responsible for the 
administration of the territories which was trans- 
or notified to him by such Members, pro- 
vided the data used was limited to the subjects 
treated in the information required under Article 
73 e of the Charter. He was also authorized to use, 
for pinposes of comparison, similar information 
from inter-governmental or scientific bodies and, 
m agreement with the Member concerned, informa- 
tion prepared by the United Nations Secretariat. 

^the third resolution (144(11)) the Assembly 
stated that it considered that the voluntary trans- 
mission of in formation on the development of self- 


r s summaries, see United Nations. 

No^elf-Coyemtng Territories. Summaries and Analysts 
>f?nsmitted to the Secretary-Generd hr- 
v?T» T t; Nations Publications, Sales No.: 1948. 

viaii. For account of the deliberations of the ad hoc 
3tid the General Assembly, see General 
Assembly, pp. 148-55. 

resolutions, see Generd Assembly, 
Pl^ 149, 151, 153 and 155. 

‘be Standard Form, see Annex I, p^- 
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governing institutions in the Non-Self-Goveming 
Territories was in conformity with the Charter and 
should be noted and encouraged. 

The fourth resolution (145(11)) provided for 
the collaboration of the specialized agencies. 

In the fifth resolution (146(11) ) the Assembly 
established a Special Committee to examine the 
information transmitted tmder Article 73 e of the 
Charter and the Secretary-General's summaries and 
analyses of this information, and to report to the 
General Assembly. 

3 . Special Committee on Infortnation 
Transmitted under Article 73 e 

The members of the Special Committee, which 
was composed in equal numbers of Members trans- 
mitting information and of other Members elected 
by the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly 
on the Assembly’s behalf on as wide a geographical 
basis as possible, were as follows: 

hUmhtft transmitlinf information under ArtteU 73 ‘ 
of tha Charter: 

Australia, Belgium, Deomack, France, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom, United Sates. 
Memhert elected by the Pourtb Committee on behalf of 
the General Attembly: 

Chiaz, Colombia, Giba, Egypt, Nicaragua, Sweden, 
U.S.S.R.’ 

The Special Committee was authorized to avail 
itself of the assistance of the specialized agencies, 
to establish liaison with the Economic and Social 
Council and to invite Members to provide such 
supplemental information as "may be desired with- 
in the terms of Article 73 e”. It was to make what 
procedural recommendations it thought fir and 
what substantive recommendations it thought de- 
sirable relating to functional fields generally but not 
with respect to individual territories. 

The Special Committee met in Geneva from 
September 2 to 17 and in Paris on September 23 
and 29, 1948, holding in all 21 meetings. It sub- 
mitted its report (A/593) to the General Assem- 
bly on October 1, 1948.® The report was adopted 
by a vote of 13 to 1, the negative vote having been 
cast by the representative of the U.S S R. 

The Special Committee eleaed Cheng Paonan 
(China) Chairman, ©. Guitieirez (Colombia) 
Vice-Chairman and M. Lannung (Denmark) Rap- 
porteur. 

Representatives of the following specialized 
agencies, invited In accordance with the General 
Assembly’s resolution 145(11), attended the meet- 
ings of the Special Committee and participated in 
the discussions affecting the work of their organ- 
izations: World Health Organization (WHO), 


Inmrnacional Labour Organisation (ELO) and 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). 


4 . Information Considered by the 
Special Committee 


Information was transmitted on the following 
territories® by the Powers (in italic type) respon- 
sible for their administration, and was summarized 
by the Secretary-General in the documents noted: 
Auitralia: 

Papua (A/573) 

Belsium: 

Belgian Congo (A/5^9 aodCorr.l) 

Denmark: 

Greenland {A/570) 
trance: 

(A/568) : 

French Equatorial Africa 

The Archipelago of the 

Comoro Islands 

(A/568/Add.l): 

French West Africa 
Netherlands: 

(A/57i): 

Curacao 

(A/571/Add.l) : 

Netherlands Indies (Indonesia) 

New Zealand: 


Morocco 
New Hebrides 
Tunisia 

French Somaliland 


Cnf i'nam 


(A/572): 

Cook Islands 
United Kingdom: 

(A/566) z 
British Guiana 
British Somaliland Protec- 
torare 
Cn’rus 

Falkland Islands 
Rji* 

Gibralar 


Niue Island 


Nigeria 

Northern Rhodesia 

Nyasaland Protectorate 

Sarawak 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Zanzibar Protectorate 


'Receipt of information on Fiji noted in this docu- 
ment but not summarized. See footnote 9. 

’For list of represenatives to the Special Committee, 
see Annex 11, p. 724. 

"The present Yearbook covers the period up to the 
opening of the third regular session of the General 
/^embly, ie., September 21, 1948. Although the report 
of the Special Committee was not £nally adopted until 
after die close of this period, it Is included in this Year- 
book inasmuch as the discussions which it covets were 
held for the most part wfdiia the period covered. 

'Additional information was subsequently received 
from France on Madagascar, from New Zealand on the 
Tokdau Islands, and from the United Kingdom on 
Hong Kong and the Leeward Islands, but the information 
was received too late for inclusion in the Secretary-Gen- 
etaTs summaries and analyses. For summaries and anal- 
yses' of all information transmitted during 1948, see 
United Nations. Non-Self-Goternoig Temtortes, Sum- 
rnatiei and Analyses of Information transmitted to the 
Secretary-General during 1948. United Nations Publica- 
tions, Sales Na; 1949 VI.B.1. 
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(A/566/Add.l); 

Aden Ojlony and Protec- 

Grenada 

torate 

Kenya Colony and Protec- 

British Solomon Islands 

torate 

Protectorate 

New Hebrides 

Dominica 

St. Helena Colony 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands 

Sl Lucia 

Colony 

St. Vincent 

Gold Coast 

Uganda Protectorate 

(A/56(S/Add.2): 

Bahamas 

Jamaica 

Barbados 

Malaya 

Basutoland 

Mauritius 

Bechuanaland 

North Borneo 

Bermuda 

Singapore 

British Honduras 

Swaziland 

Brunei 

Gambia 

Trinidad and Tobago 

United Stetet: 


(A/567): 

Alaska 

Guam 

American Samoa 

Puerto Rico 

(A/567/Add.l): 

Hawaii 

Virgin Islands 


In addition to the information transmitted by 
the administering Powers on conditions in the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories under their ad- 
ministration and the summaries of it by the Sec- 
retary-General, the Special Committee had before 
it the analyses prepared by the Secretary-GeneraL 
These analyses dealt with functional aspects of the 
data and, aside from a general introduction (A/- 

587) , analyzed the agricultural conditions (A/- 

588) , economic conditions (A/58S> and torr.l) 
educational conditions (A/590). labor condition 
(A/591 and Add.l) and public health (A/592) 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories conwmed. 


5 . ^^port of the Special Committee 

The report of the Special Committee (A/593) 
dealt with the Committee's discussions on the ter- 
ritories enumerated; the Seaetary-Generals sum- 
maries and analyses of information in general and 
under the headings of information on economic, 
health, labor, social welfare and educational condi- 
tions; information voluntarily transmitted regard- 
ing me development of Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories; collaboration with specialized agencies- 
and recommendations to the General Assembly! 

a . Territories Enumerated 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. called atten- 
tion to the inclusion in the summaries and analyses 
prepared by the Secretary-General of information 
relating to the Republic of Indonesia transmitted 


by the Netherlands Government. He proposed 
that the information should not be considered by 
the Committee inasmuch as the Republic of In- 
donesia had been established as an independent 
state by the will of its people. 

It was stated on behalf of the Secretariat that un- 
der the terms of the General Assembly resolutions, 
the Secretary-General had no option but to sum- 
marize and analyze any information transmitted 
under Article 73 e by Members of the United Na- 
tions in relation to economic, social and educa- 
tional conditions. 

The Netherlands representative said that accord- 
ing to the so-called Renville Agreement^ the sov- 
ereignty throughout the whole of the Netherlands 
Indies, in which the Republic of Indonesia was in- 
cluded, was and would remain with the Nether- 
I^ds until It was transferred to the United States 
of Indonesia which would be formed. 

Various members contended that it was beyond 
the competence of the Committee, as a result of its 
terms of reference, to exclude from consideration 
by the Committee any information which bad In 
faa been transmitted under Article 73 e and which 
was in fact before it in the documents circulated 
by the Secretaxy-GeneraL It was further contended 
by a number of members that in any case the Com- 
mittee had no power to decide upon the territories 
of which information should be trans- 
mitted. Some members believed that the question 
of the territories in respea of which information 
s ould be transmitted was a matter for the consid- 
eration of the General Assembly, and the view was 
expressed that it was a matter on which the 
International Court of Justice might be asked for 
an opmioa The United Kingdom representative 
at in the view of his Government, the deter- 
mination of such territories for the purposes of 
ic e^3 e lay exclusively with each Metropolitan 
of its constitutional relationships 
wi Ae territories for whose international rela- 
«ons It WM responsible. Any suggestion that the 
neral Assembly should define the territories 
wit in the scope of Article 73 e would involve a 
ecision on constitutional relationships within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Power 
^cemed which his Government could not accept, 
or rou d the United Kingdom Government agree 
u Tj purposes of Article 73 e this question 
_ be referred to the International Court of 
Jmrice. Certain other members could not accept 
e view that the determination of such territories 
“7 exclusively with the Metropolitan Power. The 
mptCMntative of India, in particular, pointed out 
e o igatory character of the responsibilities of 
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the Metropolitan Power under Article 73 e in rc- 
spea of any territory inhabited by a people of a 
different race, culture and language, whose inter- 
national relations and representation were under 
the direction of the Metropolitan country and 
which did not enjoy the same basis of self-govern- 
ment as the Metropolitan Government, particularly 
in respect of electoral qualifications and conditions 
of representation in the Metropolitan legislature. 

The representative of the United States consid- 
ered that the proposal of the representative of the 
U.S.SJI. raised such far-reaching questions of prin- 
ciple that members should be given time to con- 
sider it; and on procedural grounds, with which 
the representatives of Denmark and New Zealand 
concurred, the United States would vote against 
the proposal of the U&SJl- represenrative if it 
were put immediately. The representative of India, 
affirming that his coimtry’s sympathies were entire- 
ly with Indonesia, also concurred, entirely on pro- 
cedural grounds. The representative of rhma took 
the same view. 

The U.S.S.R. representative proposed a draft 
resolution (A/AC17/W.11) to withdraw from 
the agenda the discussion of information trans- 
mitted by the Government of the Netherlands In 
respecr of the Republic of Indonesia, the latter 
being independent by the will of its people 
The repiesentative of the Netbetlan^ moved 
that this resolution was out of order on the grounds 
that it was outside the competence of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman, by application of the rules of 
procedure, gave priority to the Netherlands motion 
and the Committee decided by 8 votes for, 1 
against, and 4 abstentions, that the U.S5.R- pro- 
posal was beyond the competence of the Committee. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that his 
proposal was in full compliance with the rules of 
procedure, the functions of this Committee, the 
terms of Article 73 of the Charter and the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly. In his opinion, the 
decision taken by the Committee ruling his pro- 
posal out of order was without legal foundation. 

In another form the question of the territories 
in respect of which information should be trans- 
mitted under Article 73 e of the Chatter was raised 
by the representative of India, after the representa- 
tive of France had stated that he would welcome 
an e xa mination of this subject. In a working pa- 
per introduced by the representative of India (A/- 
593, Appendix B), it was suggested that steps 
should be taken to clarify the position so ihat an 
administtring Power might recognize the obliga- 
tory character of its responsibilities under Artide 


73 e in respect of territories, the non-self -governing 
status of which might be deteonined by the con- 
sideration of certain factors which were enumerated 
in the working paper. These were that the territory 
should be 

“iohabited by a people of a different race, culture, and 
hagiuge from its own in the Metropolitan country, 
whose international relations and representation are 
under the control and direction of such Metropolitan 
omntry and which does not enjoy the same basis of 
self-government as the Metropolitan Government, par- 
ticularly la respect of electoral qualifications and condi- 
tions of representation in the Metropolitan legislature”. 

b. The Secretary-General’s Summaries 
AND Analyses of Information 

General observations on the summaries and 
analyses were made prior to the debate on the 
respective ftmctional fields. 

The representative of India observed that the in- 
formation elicited by the Standard Form should be 
presented in two pans: 

(a) Information on the permanent features of 
teitxtories; 

(b) Information on the changing features. 

Topics of considerable importance, such as land 
tenure, agricultural indebtedness, training facilities 
for agricultural personnel and livestock problems, 
should be treated more fully in the analyses. The 
specialized agencies could be used to conduct sam- 
ple surveys in selected areas, with the assistance 
and co-operation of the administering Powers to 
determine the coefficient of error in the statistics. 

The representative of Denmark suggested that 
all restrictions should be removed from the use by 
the Secretary-General of relevant official statistical 
data for purposes of evaluation and comparison. 
This would help to place the infoimation against 
its proper background, to set up standards for 
progress and to enable the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories to learn of the nature of developments 
in neighboring countries. 

The representative of Qiina supported the views 
of the representatives of Denmark and India, and 
envisaged improvement in future years in the col- 
lection of the information, which in turn would 
result in the uansmlssion of more satisfactory in- 
formation. He was Impressed by the many plans 
of the administering Powers to overcome problems 
in the territories. There should be regular reports 
showing the success or failure of these plans. The 
work of the Special Committee would be of great 
importance in this matter. 
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The representative of the U.S.S.IL stated that 
Article 73 and the resolutions of the General 
Assembly concerning information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories had laid down the princi- 
ples underlying the policy of the United Nations 
with regard to Non-Self -Governing Territories, and 
that the tr^mission of information should be con- 
sidered as one of the means of carrying out this 
policy. The Committee, in his opinion, should ex- 
amine the information in substance and prepare 
appropriate recommendations for the General As- 
sembly. He objected to attempts to limit the scope 
of the Committee to procedural questions. The in- 
formation concerning Non-Self-Goveining Terri- 
tories was incomplete; it did not give a complete 
picture of the situation and in particular did not 
throw light on the question of the progress of the 
participation of the local populations in local or- 
gans of self-government. The Secretary-General 
should have the right to supplement the informa- 
tion received from official sources by information 
from private persons and local groups or organiza- 
tions, and also by sending annually to the Non- 
Self-Govetning Teizitoiies repiesentatives of the 
United Nations to study the situation on the spot. 

( 1 ) AiuUysis of Infortnation on Econonne 
Conditions 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. held that eco- 
nomic and other information transmitted should 
be examined in relation, to the question of the 
development of self-government, which was the re- 
sponsibility Members administering Non-Self-Gov- 
. erning Territories had assumed under the Charter. 
Emmination of the analyses showed no evidence 
of any such progress. The information was incom- 
plete, was not presented in such form as to show 
progress in self-government, was more concerned 
with future plans and did not present a clear pic- 
ture of existing conditions. The policies of the ad- 
ministering Powers showed a tendency to control 
the economy of the territories for the benefit of the 
Metropolitan countries. There was insuffident 
training of native personnel, and available training 
was so litde that the territories would never reach 
the stage where they could take control of their 
own affairs and become independent. The objec- 
tive of colonial policy seemed to be to increase the 
expon of foodstuffs and perpetuate the backward, 
one-sided economy of Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. Mechanization of agriculture had been con- 
fined to the European plantations; they owned the 
best land, while the natives had been driven into 
reservations which more appropriately mighr be 
called ghettos. Compulsory labor flourished in spite 
of ineemational conventions against it. In West 


Africa natives were compelled to grow certain 
crops. There was no evidence of intention on the 
pare of the colonial Powers to develop native in- 
dustries. A characteristic feature of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories was the preservation of a 
system of cheap labor and the acquisition of large 
profits by foreign capitalists. The problem of in- 
dustrialization should be solved by the mobilua- 
tion and utilization of the resources of the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories themselves as well as by 
assistance from states that were more developed 
industrially. Such assistance should not be accom- 
panied by demands which might hinder the 
achievement of independence on the part of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories and should be realized 
within the framework of the United Nations. 

Representatives of the administering Powers 
stated that the Special Committee was not com- 
petent to supervise their activities in the admiois- 
tration of Non-Self-Governing Territories They 
contended that there were no grounds for the alle- 
gations of the representative of the U.S.S.R. and 
they contrasted his remarks with the objective and 
construaive comments of the representative of 
India. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
denied charges of labor compulsion or that no 
industries had been set up In Africa. The general 
shortage of manufactured goods had developed an 
interest in the industrialization of colonial terri- 
tories. A speedy advance had been prevented by 
the shortage of capital, capital goods and skilled 
labor. He referred to the territories where new 
industries had been established. The objectives of 
colonial food policy were first to increase produc- 
tion for home consumption, and second to increase 
production of export crops; and in the economic 
development schemes the corporations created 
were by law required to safeguard the interests of 
the indigenous populations. 

The representative of Belgium pointed to 246,- 
000 indusuial workers in the Belgian Congo and 
to the development of power stations as sufficient 
proof of the existence of industrial development 
In facq the textile and cement industries had been 
established with the help of the Belgian Govern- 
ment in the face of opposition from Belgian indus- 
trialists. But the Congo had to export in order to 
pay for imports. This was a simple law of classic 
ea>Qomlcs. 

Tlie representative of France said that the ad- 
vance in agricuJture and nutrition in the French 
Noa-Self-Governing Territories had been remark- 
ably taking account of conditions which prevailed 
on dw assumption of French administration. Mai- 
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nutfitlon, where it existed, was. due to population 
increase, whereas under former conditions the pop- 
ulation used to diminish. In both North and West 
Africa agricultural production had made gi^ntic 
strides. A population in misery when Frarice ac- 
quired these territories was today relatively pros- 
perous.- Where mineral resources existed, rapid 
progress in industrialization had been made. Forced 
labor did not exist in the French Union. French 
capital had produced considerable results, and yet 
labor was proteaed from domination by monopo- 
lies. The flow of foreign capital to these territories 
was necessary for their development. 

With reference to the analysis on agriculture, it 
was stated on behalf of the Seaetariat that FAO 
was conducting a World Food Census during the 
coming year, and that FAO had declared that in 
certain respects information on agriculture trans- 
mitted under Article 73 e would provide the 
necessary data for the time being. In communicat- 
ing the Standard Form the Secretary-General would 
indicate to the administering Powers the use which 
would be made of it by FAO. This would have the 
advantage of avoiding duplication and would en- 
able the administering Powers to take account of 
the type of infonnacion desired by FAO. 

( 2 ) Analyth of Information on Htallb ConJitiom 
Suggestions were made by the representative of 

India for the improvement of the information 
telating to public health. In particular, this 
needed improvement in regard to infant mortally. 
Experience In India had shown the necessity 
for three classiflcations: (1) infants under 1 year 
of age; (2) children between L and 5 years; and 

(3) those between 5 and 10 years. Statistics on 
maternal mortality and on expectancy of life would 
also be valuable. Information was also needed on 
the types of special hospitals. Experience in India 
had shown that a policy which emphasized preven- 
tive rather than curative medicine yielded greater 
results. The United Kingdom program for the 
training of indigenous medical personnel was noted 
with the hope that such progr ams would be ex- 
tended in other Non-Self-Goveming Territories. 
The representative of India emphasiz^ the value of 
collaboration with the World Health Organization, 
which might be asked to undertake studies on the 
topics mentioned. He found it gratifying diat 
WHO had already taken steps to make an oqiert 
study of the heal^ seaion of the Standard Form. 

The representative of Sweden emphasized the 
immense task which existed in the fields of rntlil 
welfare, public health, nutrition and sanitation. He 
hoped that the resolutions recently passed by the 
United Nations International Children’s ^er- 


gency Fund extending the Fimd’s activities to sev- 
eral Non-Self-Governing Territories would be 
helpful, as well as the work of WHO. 

The representative of the United States empha- 
sized the importance of information on the train- 
ing of medical staff. He suggested that a study be 
made of licensing practices with a view to permit- 
ting the use in Non-Self-Governing Territories of 
doctors then living in displaced persons camps, 
whose talents were being wasted in the face of 
wide need for further medical services in many 
parts of the world. The representative of the 
United States suggested that a comparative study 
of the methods used to train indigenous medical 
assistants might also be useful 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. said that the 
information on health was insufficient. It threw 
very little light on the existing situation, but con- 
tained much about future plans which might never 
be realized. He drew attention to statistics figuring 
in the information which, according to his view, 
showed deficiencies in respect of infant care and 
hospital facilities, staff and training. The U.S.SJ^ 
representative found the per-capita expenditure on 
health insignificant and cited comparative figures 
for the Non-Self-Goveming Territories and for the 
Metropolitan countries. 

Representatives of the administering Powers 
gave details of positive achievements In health 
work in the Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
where, in many cases, the population had increased 
and much progress had been made in improving 
conditions of Life. For example, there had been a 
marked decline in infant mortality in certain lo- 
calities and successful steps had been taken against 
certain tropical diseases. 'They pointed out that 
comparisons between health conditions in the Non- 
Sclf-Governing Territories and conditions in coun- 
tries where geographical and ocher factors were 
entirely different were unreasonable. It would be 
more just to consider the acmal situations and to 
find out whether available resources were being 
used to the best advantage. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
pointed out that the figures of per-capita expendi- 
ture on medical and health services as given in the 
Secretary-General's summaries and analyses did not 
take into account the large sums provided in the 
Public Works Department Estimates for expendi- 
ture on services, nor the very large sums provided 
by the Government of the United Kingdom for 
medical research, etc 

( 3 ) Analysis of Information on Labor Cottditions 

With regard to labor conditions, it was suggested 
that more ample data should be transmitted by 
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the Members concerned and included in the future 
analyses to be prepared by the Secretary-General. 

Points for clarification which were stressed by 
the representative of India included such topics as 
the methods of computing wages, the periods of 
payment, the extent of payments in cash or in kind 
and the provision of housing and whether it was 
rent free. He inquired if employers supplied any 
social services for their workers such as schools, 
hospitals and guidance. Further information was 
also desirable on systems of contract employment, 
on the recruiting of labor and on regulations con- 
trolling these matters. As many Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories were mainly agricultural, another 
problem of major interest was seasonal unemploy- 
ment and under-employment and the relationships 
between owner and cultivator in share-cropping 
areas. He drew attention to diffeiences in the 
trade union policies of certain of the administering 
Powers and regretted certain features in the Bel- 
gian policy such as that limiting the unions to 
Belgian advisers. In this respect he commended the 
policy of the United Kingdom. He also reviewed 
the situation in tespect of inTeinational Ubot 
conventions and deplored the large degree of non- 
application. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. deplored the 
lack of information on wages, on social security, 
on labor legislation and on female and child labor. 
He asked how the trade union movement could 
develop in the territories when it was uoder the 
guidance of Europeans, as for instance in the Bel- 
gian Congo, The Information dealt with the for- 
mal aspects, and not with actual labor conditions. 
Thete was no infQtcciaciQa on (arced, labac, teccalt- 
menc and contracts, although these placed natives 
at a great disadvantage. There was expioitatton of 
natives in the mines and an absence of protective 
social legislation. Wages were low and discrimina- 
tory. These conditions had led to serious strikes, 
and even to public disorder, as in the Gold Coast. 
He spoke of racial discrimination in the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. He stated that the policy 
followed by the Metropolitan Governments in re- 
spect of labor was contrary to the principles of the 
Charter. 

The representative of the International Labour 
Organisation cited the report of an expert commit- 
tee which showed noteworthy progress in the 
application of ratified conventions to Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. This question of the appli- 
cation of conventions was being watched thtwgh 
the regular machinery of the Organisatioa He 
drew attention to the work performed by ILO in 
providing technical assistance on labor problems. 
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and ejqprcssed the hope that the administering 
Powers would make use of this assistance for the 
benefit of Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

Information was provided by representatives of 
administering Powers in regard to labor develop- 
ments and, in particular, in regard to trad^ union 
progress. The representative of the Uniteci King- 
dom gave illustrations from Malaya, and mentioned 
the extension of wage-fixing machinery iA terri- 
tories where conditions were not conducive to 
trade union action. The representative of lielglum 
informed the Committee of certain details of new 
legislation introduced in the Congo and pointed 
to the absence of labor disputes since the intro- 
duction of this legislation. Similarly, the repre- 
sentative of France gave details of favorable trade 
union developments in French territories and the 
action taken in application of intemation^ labor 
conventions. 

In reply to the statement made by the U.S.S.R 
tepiesentaiive, the representative of FraoC® said 
that any charge of exploitation could not appl? 
French territories, where racial disaiminarion w« 
unknown. There had been strikes in some win- 
tories. It was noteworthy, however, that these had 
been settled peacefully. The representative of ^be 
United Kingdom indicated that the legislaflon for 
proper trade union activities existed, that progress 
had been made, but that in some cases suitable 
leadership was lacking. Regarding the Gold Coast 
disturbances, he pointed out that the report of 
Commission of Inquiry showed that the trade union 
movement in the Gold Coast had little ^om- 
plaint to make about wages and working conditions. 

( 4 ) Anaiyth of Information on Social 

The Sectetaty 'General had submitted as aU analy- 
sis an account of penal administration in certain 
British African territories, and, as regards other 
aspects of social welfare, had limited hinwelf to 
summaries of part of the information transmitted. 

The representatives of India and the U.S.S.R 
complained of the meagre charaaet of the analysis 
of this information. The representative of the 
U.S,S.R. declared that the question of social welfare 
had not been prepared for discussioa. 

Oa behalf of the Secretariat, it was expl^i^^^d 
that the boundaries of social welfare were d^cult 
to delimit and that, for this reason, the guidance 
of the Committee had been desired to determine 
the aspects to be covered. Furthermore, it had been 
net^ssary to wait until a suitable candidate com 
be discovered with expert knowledge in the fiel 
of social welfare in Non-Self-Governing Tertitonea 

The chief point raised in the Committee relate 
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to housing problems. The representative of India, 
in particular, asked for information on housing 
programs and suggested that an international ex- 
hibition of types of houses and of building mate- 
rials suitable for tropical conditions would be most 
useful The representative of the United States also 
pointed out that many interesting experiments 
were being conducted in this field and that this 
Committee might well sponsor funher work on 
this subject. 

The representative of Belgium pointed out that 
here was a subjea in which the constitutional status 
of Non-Self-Governing Territories was irrdevant. 
He referred to the meeting on tropical housing 
which had been held at Caracas and said that these 
matters constituted a problem of human needs and 
not one of political status. 

Following this discussion, it was pointed out, on 
behalf of the Secretariat, that the United Nations 
was already planning a detailed study of problems 
of tropical housing covering many of the points to 
which particular allusion had been made.^® The 
Committee would not wish to duplicate this work 
but it might well be of value if the interest 
shown in tropical housing by this Committee could 
be brought to the attention of those studying tropi- 
cal housiiig as a whole and if information on hous- 
ing conditions and experiments in Non*Self-Gov- 
erning Territories could be used in conjuoaion 
with the general studies. 

No formal decision was taken on the pobt. 

Other pobrs made in relation ro housbg in- 
cluded a statement by the representative of the 
United Kingdom referring to a report containbg 
a summary of housing and town planning in re- 
spect of Non-Self-Goveining Territories, and a 
statement by the representative of France on the 
progress of co-operative housbg in Morocco and 
Tunisia. 

Another pobt raised by the representative of 
India was the suggestion that UNESCO should 
imdeitake a study of the impact of Western civiliza- 
tion on non-Western peoples. Here again, it was 
pointed out that this was not a questioii limited to 
Non-Self-Goveroing Territories and that, in partic- 
ular, it was a matter constantly under study by the 
International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures. 

A third point emphasized by the representative 
of India was the condition of women in the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, with special reference 
to non-official women’s organizations fgfVting so- 
cial, economic and educational problems. The rep- 
resentative of the United Kingdom stated that Ae 
raising of the status of women was of special con- 


cern to welfare workers in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, while the representative of France ' 
pointed out that bternational labor conventions 
concerning the employment of women had been 
applied to all French territories. 

The representative of Denmark referred to the 
criticisms levelled at the administering Powers. 
He said that social conditions in Greenland were, 
of course, not at the same level as in Denmark be- 
cause of conditions in the Arctic Promotmg the 
welfare of the Greenlanders had been the main 
object of Danish policy, and Denmark had not only 
derived no economic advantage for more than 100 
years but was contributmg considerable subsidies 
every year. Far-reaching plans were m operation, 
Ae ultimate aim being to bring Greenland to a 
high social level and m general onto an equal 
footing with Ac rest of the Kingdom. 

S limm ing up the discussion, the representative 
of China hoped that nciAet lack of staff nor budg- 
etary considerations would be allowed to prevent 
the Secretariat from preparing adequate analyses of- 
social conditions next year, and that where gaps 
existed m the bformauon, the administering Pow- 
ers would be able to supply more ample details. 

(5) Analysis of Information on Educational 
Conditions 

WiA regard to educational conditions also, sug- 
gestions were made as to points on which more 
information was desirable. 

It was requested by the representative of India 
Aac capital expenditure for school buildings be 
shown separately from current educational ex- 
penAture. Experience in India had shown Aac 
capital expenditure was often wasted on the West- 
ern type of school buildings. Training of natives 
should be undertaken on a wider scale; it should 
not be confined to literary education but should be 
expanded to include professional training. It was 
encouraging to note the acceptance of Ae princi- 
ple of native participation by tlje United Kingdom 
and Ae United States in their use of natives on 
advisory educational boaxds. It was not clear how 
far France and Belgium sought local advice. The 
wisdom of the French policy of prohibiting the use 
of native languages was questionable; likewise Aat 
of Belgiimi in leaving the educational field exclu- 
sively in the hands of the missions. In contrast, 
Ae Umted Kingdom policy in the British West 
Indies was noted. 

'The representative of New Zealand said that 
educational progress should be measured qualita- 
tively, not quantitatively. The problem was one of 
adjusting two alien cultures. UNESCO could help 

“See pp. 654-56. 
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in the study of this very important question. Hie 
experience of New Zealand had shown that build- 
ing on the native culture yielded far greater results 
than the complete substitution of Western culture. 
The French policy of developing a native elite 
raised the question whether to concentrate on a 
select few, or to spread out on a broad though thin 
basis. This was another problem which UNESCO 
could study. 

The representative of France explained that the 
lue of French as the language of instruction had 
been emphasized in the particular case of French 
Equatorial Africa, where an educational system had 
to be construaed in an area with hundreds of 
widely different dtaleas. In some other French ter- 
ritories, teaching was both in French and m the 
native languages. On this subject the representa- 
tive of the Netherlands was of the opinion that 
UNESCO should also study the problem of the lan- 
guage of instruction in education. The French 
representative also stated that the practical value 
of developing a native ^lite had been shown by 
their integration into the highest levels of French 
culture, in administration and in Parliament. He, 
together with the representative of Belgium, paid 
tribute to the work of the missionaries. By their 
devotion, education had been provided which other- 
wise the territories would have been unable to 
afford. 

Other practical points raised were the impor- 
tance of the film and radio in education (India, 
New Zealand, France) and the suggestion that 
future analyses might show the extent of free and 
of compulsory education and education in relation 
to age groups (United States). 

The representative of the U.S S.R. stated that the 
information showed that the natives were still 
largely ignorant and illiterate and without access 
to contemporary culture. Educational budgets 
formed a very smaU part of total territorial ex- 
pcndimre, and contributions from the Metropoli- 
t:m Governments were negligible. There was racial 
discrimination in educational expenditure, with 
per-capita expenditure on natives extremely low. 
The literacy rate was to be deplored. Enrolment 
statistics in primary schools were discouraging, but 
even more depressing in the secondary schools; 
higher education was a luxury except for the elite 
in some cases. The number of teachers was in- 
adequate. Most teachers were unqualified and 
teacher training was not receiving appropriate at- 
tentioa In many territories, the administering 
Powers had abdicated in favor of the missions in 
respect of educational responsibilities. The 
emphasis was on primary education, which pro- 


duced good servants and workers. Neither the 
press nor radio nor films were being used for mii« 
education. Educational standards had been kept 
low to assure the privileged position of the Metro- 
politan countries. 

This comment led to further remarks by repre- 
sentatives of the administering Powers. 

The representative of the United Kingdom de- 
plored the lack of a single constructive suggestion 
in the remarks of the U.S.S.R representative. His 
Government had done as well as, if not better than, 
others would have done in similar circumstances. 
Difficulties in educational progress were due not 
to political considerations but to multiplicity of 
languages, scattered populations and the nature 
of the terrain. Mass education campaigns were 
being carried on throughout United Kingdom ter- 
ritories in Africa with the active participation of 
Africans as organizers. There was continuing im- 
provement m literacy. In the United Kingdom 
territories, many senior posts were held by inhabi- 
tants of the Non-Self-Governing Territories, Im- 
provement in education depended on good staffing 
of the secondary schools and teacher training insti- 
tutions. It was difficult to obtain European teachers 
for those purposes because his Goveiomeni could 
only offer short-term contracts in view of the de- 
clared poEcy of his Government to fill as many 
posts as possible with suitably qualified indigenes. 
In reply to the charge of neglect of higher Muta- 
tion, the United Kingdom representative referred 
to the large sums which were being spent on the 
universities in Africa, Asia and the West Indies, 
and also to the scholarship schemes for education 
in the United Kingdom. 

Other comments were made by the representa- 
tives of France and of Belgium. It was stated that 
education in the French territories had not been 
neglected. Desert conditions and a nomadic popu- 
lation accounted for the low literary rate and the 
small number of schools in French Somaliland. In 
French Equatorial Africa, despite difficulties of 
dense forests and scattered population, great prog- 
ress had been made. The representative of Bel- 
gium said that his Government considered that ir 
had made the best use of available resources to 
provide education; the figures were there to show 
the considerable progress made. 

The representative of the United States drew 
attention to the figures on educational expenditures 
in the American territories. There was really no 
disagreement between the U,S.S.R. and the admin- 
istering Powers in respect of the objectives of edu- 
cation. There were weak spots, but the picture 
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was not as gloomy as painted by the U.SS.R. rep- 
resentative. 

The representative of UNESCO observed that 
his specialized agency could play an important part 
through education in preparing the Non-Self-Gov- 
erning peoples to become self-governing. In con- 
neaion with its clearing house on fundamental 
education, the report it had received some time ago 
on educational methods in the Soviet Uniotj might 
be of value. The work of the Committee of Ex- 
perts on literacy might also be useful, as well as 
the work of another committee on the use of 
native languages in education. He referred to the 
pilot project in Nyasaland (as well as the projeas 
in the Member States of China and Haiti) ; to the 
UNESCO Mission to the war-devastated areas of 
the Far East, including Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak 
and North Borneo; and to the Amazon project. 

The Committee took no formal decision on the 
question. 

c. Information Voluntaruy Trans- 
mitted REGARDING THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF Self-Governing Institutions 

Besoluiion 144(11), adopted by the General As- 
sembly on November 3, 1947, noted that some 
Members responsible for the admioiscratioo of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories had already vol- 
untarily transmitted information on the develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions in the territories 
and considered that the voluntary ctansmission of 
such information and its summarizing by the Sec- 
retary-General were entirely In conformity with 
the spirit of Article 73 of the Charter and should 
therefore be duly noted and encouraged. 

Provision for the ttaosmisslon of iMocmatioa of 
this character was made in the optional category 
of the Standard Form. In the infotmacion trans- 
mitted in 1948, the optional category had been 
covered in the case of the information transmitted 
by Australia, Denmark, New Zealand, the Nether- 
lands and the United States, and by France for 
Morocco and Tunisia. This information was in- 
cluded in the Secretary-General’s summaries. 

The representative of Colombia emphasized the 
interest of the American States in the problems of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, as shown by the 
discussions at the Bogota Conference. This interest 
was both humanitarian and economic. It was im- 
portant that the standard of living in the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories should be raised and this 
was the social backgroimd to the political problem. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. declared that 
Article 73 emphasized that the United Nations 
should ensure the poEtical, as well as the social, 


economic and educational advancement of the peo- 
ples of Non-Self-Governing Territories. The ques- 
tion of self-government had been given a special 
paragraph in the Article and the transmission of 
information on this subject was obEgatory under 
Article 73. He criticized points m the structure of 
government in West Africa and the West Indies, 
with special reference to the representation of the 
local populations in the Legislative Councils. 

In reply to a point of order, the Chairman read 
the terms of resolution 144(11) and considered 
that discussion on details of poUtIcal institutions 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories was irrel- 
evant, although criticism in regard to the question 
of which Members had transmitted information 
under this resolution would be in order. 

The representative of Australia agreed that the 
Committee was competent to express the hope that 
the administering Powers would transmit poEcical 
io/ormarioa He disagreed, however, with the con- 
tention that the administering Powers could be 
criticized for not transmittiog such information. 

The representatives of Belgium, France, the 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands emphasized 
that they were not prepared to discuss political or 
(institutional matters aEeaing the relations be- 
tween the Non-Self-Governing Territories and the 
MetropoUtan countries, either In the Committee or 
in any other organ of the United Nations, there 
being no obligation to transmit such information. 

The representative of Egypt pointed out that 
his Government had considered that it was neces- 
sary to receive political information. This was a 
sahjea, however, which had been fuEy discussed 
last year and any further discussion should be with- 
in the terms of the General Assembly's resolution 

144(U). 

The representative of India considered that po- 
Etical information was necessary as showing the 
means by which the ends of economic, social and 
educational advancement could be achieved. He 
regretted that the Information transmitted on po- 
litical development was meagre or lacking, and also 
that a special paper had not been prepared by the 
Seccecariat. He appealed to the United Kiagdom 
representative to consider this question in the light 
of British tradition, by which formal arrangements 
were supplemented by the development of conven- 
tions. 

During many points in the discussions of the 
Committee, the representative of the U.S.S.R. de- 
clared that Article 73 e should be interpreted as 
an integral part of Article 73 and that, therefore, 
questions of political advancement were within the 
competence of the Committee. On the other hand. 
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other representatives considered that the Commit- 
tee’s terms of reference limited it to Article 73 e 
and, therefore, to the consideration of statistiol 
and other information of a technical nature relating 
to economic, social and educational conditions sub- 
ject to such limitations as security and constitu- 
tional considerations might require. The represent- 
ative of Australia emphasized that, just as Members 
administering Non-Self-Governing Territories had 
accepted the declaration of policy m Chapter XI, so 
the non-administering Members had undertaken to 
accept the obligation to respect the limitations of 
Article 73. In this he was supported by the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom. The represent- 
ative of Australia further stated that, while the dis- 
cussion of information transmitted under Article 
73 e was within the competence of the General 
Assembly, Chapter XI recognized the full authority 
of the administering Powers and their abUtty and 
wiUingness to carry out the policies of Chapter XI 
without the need for supervision. 


d. COILABORATION WITH THE SPECIALIZED 
Agencies 

The General Assembly in resolution 145(11) 
had invited the Secretary-General to enter into 
relations with the secretariats of the speciabzed 
agencies: to allow them to assist him with the prep- 
aration of the analyses of the information received 
to make recommendations to the Assembly on the 
forrn and content of the information with a view 
to its meeting the informational needs of the 
apncies; and to bring to the Assembly’s notice 
their conclusions and any supplemental information 
on conditions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
in then fields, particularly as to the services they 
might make available to the administering Powers 
with a view to improving conditions.^* 

■^e Committee’s discussion on coUaboration 
with the specialized agencies was limited to a brief 
statement hy the representative of the United 
States pointing out that this coUaboration had been 
considered frequently in the course of other dis- 
cussion! The Committee attached importance to the 
establishment of effective collaboration with the 
specialized agencies, and the representatives of 
the specialized agencies attending the meeting con- 
tributed to the discussions on the matters within 
their interests. This matter was later emphasized by 
the representative of India, who referred to docu- 
ments before the Committee showing work being 
undenaken under the auspices of the Economic 
and Social Council or by the specialized agencies 
^ which was of great interest to Non-Self-Govem- 


log Teiricories. The work of a special committee 
would be panicularly useful if, as a result, the 
needs of Non-Self-Governing Territories could 
receive full consideration in the elaboration of 
programs of economic and social progress, appli- 
cable without regard to the question of the status 
of the various territories and countries concerned. 

e. Recommendations to the General 
Assembly 

As the discussions proceeded, it became clear 
that, with the exception of the representative of 
the U.S.S.R., a measure of common agreement was 
being reached, particularly as regards the recom- 
mendations to be made to the General Assembly 
concerning methods for the transmission and con- 
sideration of information, A number of sugges- 
tions were embodied in two working papers, one 
presented by the representative of India and the 
other by the representative of the United States 
(A/593, Appendix B). 

( 1 ) Establishment of Drafting Committee 
In a general discussion further points emerged, 
and a drafting sub-committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of Cuba, France, India, New Zealand, 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States was appointed 
to consider all suggestions and to incorporate them 
in resolutions likely to obtain the assent of the 
Committee. 

The drafting sub-committee produced texts of 
four draft resolutions based on the following gen- 
eral considerations: 

(a) A flexible but equal time limic for the transmls- 
sioa of ioformation in relation to the expiration of the 
administrative year in the territory concerned; 

(b) Annual Information on the changing features in 
Non-Sclf-Governing Territories, such as statistics and 
progress in development programs; 

(c) Removal of any restrictions on the Secretary- 
General in fais use of such official statistical information 
for purposes of evaluation and comparison as had been 
communicated to the United Nations or to the specialized 
agencies; 

(d) ^ Full summaries and analyses every three jears, 
with UQual supplements in the intervening years; 

(e) Talcing account both of the improved character of 
Ac information transmitted and of suggestions for its 
furAet improvement, the Standard Form to be retained 
for another year, and to be revised with Ac advice of the 
specialized agencies; 

(f) The Special Committee, having demonstrated its 
usefulness, to be continued in 19-49 wiAouc any prejudice 
as to its future status; 

(g) Relevant information transmitted under Article 
73 e and supplemental information to be placed at the 
disposal of Ac Economic and Social Council, 

For text of resolution, see General Assembly, p .153- ’ 
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(h) More active assutaoce by the specialized agencies 
in the prepaiation of and comments on the analyses. 

The four resolutions had been adopted in the 
drafting sub-committee with the affirmative votes 
of all representatives, with one exception. The rep- 
resentative of the U.S.S.R. voted against the first 
draft resolution and abstained from voting on the 
other three draft resolutions. 

In introducing the texts proposed by the drafting 
sub-committee, the Rapporteur noted the spirit of 
compromise which had been shown in the sub- 
committee and appealed to the Oimmitiee to dis- 
cuss the sub-committee’s proposals in this same 
spirit. The representatives of China, Egypt, New 
Zealand and Sweden, associating themselves with 
the Rapporteur's remarks, said that, although the 
texts proposed did not fully meet their own wishes 
on separate points, they would support them in the 
belief that they reflected a spirit of conciliation. 

The representatives of Australia, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom also paid 
tribute to the spirit in which the sub-committee 
had conduaed its work. For their part they were 
anxious to support these proposals in the same 
spirit, but indicated char there were certain points 
on which they would have to move amendments 
or request a division of the vote so as to make thetr 
attitudes dear. 

The representative of India stated that he had 
been a party to the compromises which were re- 
flected in the draft resolutions. He wished to note, 
however, that he remained a strong advocate of the 
permanence of the Committee and disagreed with 
any suggestion that the Committee was concerned 
merely with questions of technique which could 
be rapidly liquidated. He had also not'pressed his 
suggestions regarding a revision of the Standard 
Form since the points he had made would be 
brought to the attention of the administering 
Powers, which appeared ready to provide fiinher 
information, including information on human 
rights. 

The representative of the U.S SiL said that the 
draft resolutions interpreted Chapter XI and the 
functions of the Committee in a restrictive sense. 
In his opinion, the task of the Committee was to 
assist the administering Powers in f ulfilling their 
obligations under the Charter. The first two res- 
olutions excluded information regarding the devel- 
opment of self-government institutions and the 
participation of their people in the administration. 
The sources of information remained to 

official sources and no provision was made for the 
consideration of petitions or for the making of 
' visits to Non-Self-Governing Territories. The 
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limits for the submission of information were fur- 
ther prolonged. He said that the Committee was 
regarded as if it were a temporary organ whose 
duties would in fact terminate in 1949, although 
such a provision would be contrary to General 
Assembly resolution 146(11), which in bis opinion 
provided for the creation of a permanent organ. 
For the above reasons he could not support the 
draft resolutions. 

The representative of Colombia expressed a vital 
interest in the permanent continuation of the 
Special Committee for the purpose of examining 
information, protecting the interests of the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories and promoting better 
standards of living in these territories, which had 
an influence on the economy of independent coun- 
tries which were also producers of primary prod- 
ucts. 

(2) Resolution on the Transsnission of Information 
under Article 73 e of the Charter 

This draft resolution, submitted by the sub-com- 
mittee, was approved by the Committee In para- 
graph by paragraph voces and the final resolution 
was approved by a vote of 14 to 1. The Committee 
rejeaed, by votes varying from 10 to 3, with 1 ab- 
stention, to 13 to 2, Soviet amendments designed 
to widen the obligations of Meiropolican Powers 
as regards the uansmission of information on their 
respective Non-Self-Governing Territories and to 
widen the scope and powers of the Special Com- 
minee 

In the discussion of the draft resolution, the 
Netherlands representative placed on record his 
doubts as to the feasibility of the time limit of six 
months for the transmission of information in the 
case of the Netherlands. The United Kmgdom 
representative explained that his Government was 
not prepared to submit any information under the 
optional part of the Standard Form. 

The draft resolution submitted by the Commit- 
tee to the Assembly was as follows: 

'The General Assembly, 

"Considering that, in the light of experience, resolution 
66 (I) adopted by the General Assembly on 14 Decem- 
ber 15^6 and resolutions 142 (II) and 143 (11) adopted 
by the General Assembly on 3 November 1947 require 
adaptation and amplification, 

"1, Invites the Members transmitting information 
under Anide 73 e of the Chaner to send to the Secretary- 
General the most recent information which ts at their 
disposal, as early as possible and at the latest within a 
maximum period of sue months following the expiration 
of die administrative year in the Non-Self-Govemlng 
Territories concerned; 

"2. Recommends that the Members, in transmitting 
information on the basis of the Standard Foim, should 
notify such changes in statistics and such other appre- 
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ciible changes, icclucling the piogress achlcTed ia accotd* 
ance widi development prograimiies, as have occuried 
in the previous year and as affea the maners eoveied by 
Article 73 e of the Charter, bearing in mind that informa* 
tion already furnished on a previous occasion need oot 
be repeated but that reference may be made to the appro- 
priate sources; 

‘'3. Invites the Secreury-General to extend the use of 
supplemental information In future years and considers 
that, in order to provide a means of assessing the in- 
formation transmined under Article 73 e, the Secrecary- 
Getietal should be authorized to include in his summaries 
and analyses, all relevant and comparable o£cial statisti- 
cal information within the categories referred to in 
Article 73 e of the Charter which has been communicated 
to the United Nations or to the specialized agencies; 

”4. Invites the Secretary-General to prepare for the 
General Assembly, and for any special commictee which 
the General Assembly may appoint: 

" (a) full summaries and analyses of the iaformaiion 
uansffllrted during 1949 and thereafter at three-year 
intervals, showing the progress made over the thtee- 
year period in respect of economic, social and educa- 
lional conditions; 

“(b) In the intervening years annual supplements, 
showing such changes in statistics and such other 
appreciable changes, including ioformatioo on the 
progress achieved in accordance with development 
programmes, as have occurred to the previous year, 
together with relevant suciscics for the previous two 
years, as well as analyses of different aspects of eco- 
nomic, social and educational conditions to which 
attention may have been drawn in previous years; 

"(c) Annual summaries of any material which the 
hterebers may have voluntarily transmitted under the 
optional utegory of the Standard Form; 

Iniitet the Secreury-General to distribute the 
documents referred to above as far as practicable in 
accordance with the acuched schedule; 

“d. DecUei that the Sundard Form for the guidance 
of Members in the preparation of infotnution should be 
tcuiocd for the coming year, but that the Secieury- 
Ceneral in communicating thb form to the Members 
concerned should inform them of the comments made in 
the Special Commictee in connexion with the contents 
of this form and the iaformaiion received, should en- 
deavour as far as praalcable to take account of these 
comments in the preparation of his summaries and 
analyses and should invite the Members concerned which 
have not hitherto provided general information forming 
the optional category of the Sundard Form nevertheless 
to supply such inCotmatioa in relation to the geography, 
history, people of, and human rights in, the territories 
concerned," 

(3) Iteioiution tonterning a Spet'ul Cornniittee on 
Information Trantmitled nnJer Artide 73 e 
of the Charter 

This draft resolution, submitted by the sub-corn- 
mittcc, after having been approved in varying para- 
graph by paragraph votes, with a Nicaraguan 
amendment designed to make more precise the 
wording concerning the membership of cououics 
irammicting information, was approved as a whole 
by a vote oMl CO 1, with 3 abstentions. The Com- 
mittee rejected by 1 1 voces to 1, with 2 abstention^ 


a Soviet amendmenr, the effect of which would 
have been to place the Special Committee oa i 
permanent basis. 

The United Kingdom representative in the dis- 
cussions on the draft resolution stated tha^ while 
voting for the appointment of a Special Comminee 
in 1949, his Government considered that the Com- 
mittee should confine itself to the task of complet- 
ing a technique for the collection and transmission 
of iftfotmacion under Article 73 e so that the ap- 
pointment of a further Committee would be un- 
necessary. 

The ^aft resolution submitted by the Commit- 
tee to the Assembly was as follows: 

‘TBe General Assembly, 

"Having comdered the report of the Special COnuaic- 
tee on loformation transmitted under Article 73 e of the 
Charter which was constituted by resolution 146 (11) 
adopted by the General Assembly on 3 November 1947, 

“I. Considers that, without prejudice as to the future, 
a special committee similar to that of this year should be 
constituted to meet in 1949, composed of all the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations which have hitherto ttarn- 
mined information in accordance with Article 73 * ““ 
of an equal nuiabec of other Members elected by Ae 
Fourth Comminee on behalf of the General Asseioblyi 
on as wide a geographical basis as possible; 

“2. Inttses this special committee to examine the sum- 
maries and analyses of information transmitted under 
Article 73 e on the economic, social and educational con* 
diclons in the Non-Self-Governing Territories, including 
any papers prepared by the specialized agencies, and » 
submit a report thereon for the consideration w,** 
General Assembly with such procedural recommendations 
as it may deem fit and such subttancive recommcndatiom 
as it may deem desirable relating to functioiul fields 
generally but not with respect to individual territories; 

'■ 3 . Considers that the Special Committee should meet 
in 1949, not later than three weeks before the opening 
of the regular session of the General Assembly, at a place 
to be determined by the Secreury-General. and should 
conclude its work not later than one week befotc the 
opening of the session; 

“4. Invites the Fourth Comminee to take the nec«w^ 
action in accordance with this resolution, on behalf ol 
the General Assembly." 

(4) Resolution cottceming Liaison btltteen the 
Erowom/e aitd Social Counc/l and the SptaA 
Consmittee 

This resolution, submitted by the drafting com- 
mittee, after paragraph by paragraph votes, ww 
approved as a whole by 14 votes to 0, with I »b- 
stention. It read as follows: 

'The General Assembly, . 

"Hating considered the report of the Special Comtm - 
tee on Infornutioo transmitted under Artide 73 e oi | 
Charter which v,as constituted by resolution 446 Uy 
adopted by the General Assembly on 3 November 1>^ • 
and vihicb was authorized to csubliih liaison with 
Economic and Social Council, 

“1. /aiirar the Secretary-General to: u r* n- 

“(t) Inform any special committee which the &< 
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eial Assembly may appoint of decisions taken by tbe 
Economic and Social Council and of studies undertaken 
under its auspices svhich include within their scope 
economic and social conditions affecting Non-Self- 
Goveming Territories; 

”(b) Place at the disposal of the Economic and 
Social all relevant information transmitted 

under Article 73 e and all relevant supplemental in- 
formation required for tbe work of the Economic and 
Social Council; 

*'2. Draws tbe attention of the Governments responsi- 
ble for the administration of Non-Self-Governing Terti- 
. tones to tbe schemes of technical assistance approved by 
the Economic and Social Council, and invites the Sec- 
retary-General to inform any special committee which 
the General Assembly may appoint of the extent and 
nature of any such te^nical assistance rendered to Non- 
Self-Governing Territories at the request of Admioistet- 
ing Members." 

(3) Resolution on Co-operation uilb the 
Specialized Agencies % 

After paragraph by paragraph votes (durmg 
which a new text, proposed by the Uolted King- 
dom, CQQceraiog the submissioa of loformation by 
specialized agencies to the General Assembly and 
any special committee it might appoint was ap- 
proved by 14 votes to 1, and a French amendment 
to invite tbe ''seccetariats" of the specialized agencies 
to revise the Standard form was rejected by 9 votes 
to 1, with 5 abstentions), tbe revised draft resolu- 
tion was approved as a whole by 14 votes to 0, with 
1 abstention. 

The draft resolution submitted by the Commit- 
tee to the General Assembly read as follows: 

'^be General Assembly, 

"Having considered the report of tbe Special Commu- 
tee on Information transmlrted under Article 73 e of tbe 
Charter which was constituted by resolution 146 (11) 
adopted by the General Assembly on 3 November 1947, 
and which was authorized to avail itself of tbe counsel 
and assistance of the specialized agencies, 

’T. Has noted tbe resoludon adopted by the World 
Health Assembly and welcomes the measures being taken 
by the World Health Organization to cxamtoe tbe 
section of the Standard Form relating to public health 
and sanitation, and in other ways to provide technical 
assistance in the preparation and consideiatioo of in- 
formation transmlrted under Ankle 73 e of tbe Cbaner. 

"Has also noted the Information supplied by the 
International labour Office with particular reference to 
the ratification and application of international labour 
conventions concerning Noa-Self-Governing Territories 
' and to the study which is being undertaken In regard to 
migrant labour problems; 

"Has also noted the explanations futnisbed by the 
representative of UNESCO on the services which 
UNESCO is providing in Non-Self-Goveraing Territories 
with the consent of the Members responsible for the 
administration of these territories; 

"2. Invites the Secretary-General to keep in close 
touch with tbe secretariats of the specialized agencies 
with a view to seeking their counsel and assistance in 
preparation of his analyses of information traosmited 
under Article 73 e of the Charter; 


"3. Invites the specialized agencies to examine the 
relevant sections of the Standard Form with which they 
are specially concerned with a view to the revision of 
this form; 

”4. Invites the specialized agencies to inform any 
special committee which the General Assembly may 
appoint of the progress of any work undertaken by them 
which includes within its scope economic, social and 
educational conditions affecting Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. 

*'5. Further invites the appropriate specialized agencies 
to such comments ’on the analyses prepared by the 
Secretary-General as they may feel will be helpful to the 
consideration of these analyses." 

ANNEX I 

L STANDARD FORM FOR THE GUIDANCE OF 
MEMBERS IN THE PREPARATION OF INFOR- 
MATION TO BE TRANSMITTED UNDER 
ARTICLE 73 e OF THE CHARTER** 

1. Gcnerai. information (optional category) 

A. Geography 

1. Location. 

2. Area and populatbn — with density figures and 
principal centres of population. 

3. Topography. 

4. Qimate. 

B. History 
C People 

1. S umma ry Statement of national and ethnic com- 
position of population (with breakdown by age and 
s«c), population trends, any other ethnic data (fabtori- 
cal or otherwise) of panic^ar interest. 

2. Cultural heriuge (religion, languages, social 
customs, etc.). 

D. Government 

1. Status of Territory. 

2. Coiutitution, legislative act or executive order 
providing for government. 

3. Nationality status of inhabitaoD. 

4. Relation of Territory to tbe government of the 
metropolitan country. 

5. Brief stetement of struemre and powers of terri- 
torial goveinment including reference to participation 
of local inhabitants: 

(<s) Basic structure of government, including 
local government, and organization of principal 
government departments; 

(3) Composition and role of legislative or ad- 
vbory bodies; 

(c) Judiciary (structure, composition, etc.), de- 
scription of penal administration;** 

(<f) The elective system: Elective offices, elec- 
tions held, qualifications of voters. 

(#) Extent of partkipacion of indigenous and 
non-indigenous inhabitants in the adminbtrative 
and judicial services of government and In legbla- 
live and advbory bodies. 

^^The Standard Form was annexed to resolution 142- 
(II), adopted by the General Assembly on November 3. 
1947. For dbcussions and text of resolution, see General 
Assembly, pp. 147—49. 

‘‘This question is also dealt with under section U, G. 
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6. Aay significant recent events or projected devel- 
opments with respect to the above mattets. 

E. Human rights 

Civil rights proteaed. by law. 

11. SOCriAL CONDITIONS 

A. Social problems of race and cultural relations, in- 
cluding laws safeguarding the indigenous population 
from discrimination. 

B. Labour and employment conditions 

1. Labour policy, objectives and special problems. 

2. Prinapal categories of wage-earners, average 
rates of wages and hours of work. 

3. Occupational organization. 

{a) Legal status of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, 

(b) Principal employers' and workers’ organ- 
izations with size, nature of membership and system 
of organization of each 

4. Methods of regulating employer-employee rela- 
tions and of settling industtial disputes, data tegaeding 
labour disputes during the year. 

Brief statement of principal laws and regulations 
in force in the Territory for the protection of woikers, 
brief description of measures and institutions for tbe 
administration and enforcement of such laws and 
regulations. 

6- Any available information on the situation as 
regards employment and the labour supply; prevalent 
forms of seasonal employment 
7. Migratory labour' 

(a) if migtatoiy labouzers enter the Teentory m 
appreciable numbers, indicate volume of such 
labouc, source of ocigin, method of ceccuicment, 
provision for transport, distribution according to 
types of economic enterprise, and protection afforded 
to migrants with respect to length of contract, wages, 
remittances to dependents, hours of work, housing 
and social services; 

(b) If workers leave the Territory in appreciable 
numbers foe employment outside its boundaries, 
indicate: volume of such labour, territories of desti- 
nation, and standaids set by the terntotial govern- 
ment of origin for the protection of this labour, 
ptoblems to which the etnigcacion of such woikeis 
give rise in their districts of otigin, 

(c) Similar information requited, mutasis mu- 
tendii, in respect of any considerable migratory 
movement of workers from one part of the Terri- 
tory to another. 

C. Public health and sanitation 

1. Brief statement of health problems and policies 
and the measures which are being taken to implement 
such policies. 

2. Description of health organization of the Terri- 
tory, including such items; 

(4) The public health department, its adminis- 
tration and functions; 

(b) Water supply system, and 
(e) Sewage disposal system. 

3. Expenditures for public health: 

(a) The territorial budget for public health, 
exclusive of grants-in-aid from the meciopoluaii 
government, 

(i) Gtant$-in-aid from the mettopoiitan govern' 
ment to the territorial government. 

4. Medical facilities, including: 


(a) Number of hospitals and hospital beds (pri- 
vate, public, etc.); 

(b) Number of medical doctors, dentists, nurses, 
midwives and medical and veterinary practitioners. 

5. Facilities for training doctors, dentists, nuises, 

midwives, medical practitioners and other medical 
peisonceL 

^ Viul scacistics, morbidity and mortality data. 

(a) Annual number of deaths from all causes 
and the corresponding death-rate pet 1,000 popula- 
tion; 

(b) Annual number of births and birth-rate per 
1,000 population; 

(c) Annual number of deaths under one >ear of 
age and infant moitality late pet 1,000 live births; 

(J) Diseases causing high morbidity (annual 
aumbet of cases foe each disease) ; 

(e) Diseases causing high mortality (annual 
number of deaths from each principal cause, and 
death-rate per 100,000 population). 

7. Statt of nutrition of the population. 

* 8 Special current problems and methods for 
handling them, including data on health education of 
the public. 

D. Housing conditions and programmes 

E. "Sl^elfare and relief 

1. Social insurance and assistance programmes' 
summary information on coverage and adminisuative 
organization and srattscics on beneficiaries and ex- 
peaditutes. 

2 Other social welfare programmes including social 
services for people in theit own homes; programmes 
for protection and care of children, the aged, the 
handicapped; summary information on admiaisctative 
organization and statistics on expenditures. 

F. Crime statistics 

G. Description of penal administration'* 

H. Information on development programmes 

111. Educational conditions 

A. Educational policy, objectives, and special probleins 

B. Organization of educational administration, includ- 
ing information on the degree of participation of the 
inhabitants, amount and breakdown by headings of 
education budget, amount of aid from metropolitan gov- 
ernment, and the role of missionary and philanthropic 
oigasizattons. 

C School buildings and other facilities 

D. Curriculum and language or languages of instruc- 
tion including the place of indigenous culture in the 
curriculum 

E. Opportunities for higher education in the Territory 
and in the metropolitan country and abroad 

F. Adult education 

G Vocational training and apprenticeship 

H. Summary of educational statistics 

Literacy; school enrollment in proportion to popi^ 
laxion of school age, nuinbet of childien enrolled 
respeaively in primary and secondary schools and 
institutions of higher learning, number of teachers 
(local and non-local); qualifications of teachers and 
ptovisioo for training; pupil-teacher ratio; and per 
capita expenditure on educatiom 

I. Detelopmeut of cultural institulions, including the 

’*This question is also dealt with under section I, 
D5(ei. 
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use of such cultural institutions as the Press, cinema, 
radio, museums, etc. 

J. Specification of other information desirable: 

(a) Types of schools, from kindergarten upwards; 

(b) Text books, school libraries, canteens and 
hygiene; 

(e) Youth organizations; 
id) Physical education; 

(e) School certificates; 
if) School inspection; 

(g) Music and art in the schools; 
ib) Education of abnormals; 

(/) Scientific resources and research in the Terri- 
tory; « 

(j) Protection and development of indigenous art, 
literature and folk-lore in the Territory. 

K. Information on development programmes 

IV. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

A. Natural resources 

Brief statement of principal natural resources, de- 
veloped and undeveloped (agricultural, forestry, min- 
eral, power, etc.) indicating the relative importance of 
these various branches of economic activity. 

B. Agriculture 

1. Description of the agricultural adminisuative 
organization, including forestties, fisheries and animal 
husbandry, including such items as budgets, size of 
staf, functions. 

2. Land utdization: the relative importance of 
arable land, pastures, meadows, forest, etc 

3. Crop pioduction: 

(a) Areas in principal craps; 

ib) Production in ptincipri crops; 
ie) Prices in the Territories concerned. 

4. Livestock: 

(d) Numbers; 

(b) Production of principal livescoric products 
(meat, dairy products, etc.). 

5. Forestry: brief statement of types of forests, 
areas exploited, reserves, and production. 

6. Fisheries: brief statement on fisheries resources 
and production. 

7. Conservation practices and policies in respect to 
soil, forestries, and fisheries. 

S. Study of agricultural techniques including: 

(a) Types of soil; 

(i) Water supply; 

(c) Irtigation and drainage systems; 

(d) Use of agricultural machinery; 

(e) Application of organic and inorganic fer- 
tilizers; 

(/) Animal and plant breeding and selection; 
(g) Control of plant and animal pests and 
diseases. 

9. Agricultural education and research: 

(a) Types and numbers of agiiculcural scbook; 
{b) Experiment and demonstration stations; 

(c) Organization of agricultural advisory servios. 
■ 10. Land tenure: 

(tf) La^s, regulations and policies affecting land 
tenure; 

(Z>) Types of tenure; 

(c) Statements of area and type of laud held by: 
indigenous inhabitants (individual or communal), 
the government, non-Indigenous inhabiunts 
country of origin). 


11. Agricultural credit, organization and facilities, 
including types of credit (public, private or co-opera- 
tive). 

12. Agricultural nutketing, organizations and facilities. 

13. Agricultural development programmes and pol- 
icies: 

(a) Progress during the year of development 
programmes already in operation; 

ib) Proposed plan for economic development, 
public and private; 

(a) Method olfiaanciogdevelapmeatprogrimmes. 
C Industry 

1. Mining' 

ia) Administrative^ organization of the depart- 
ment of mines, including the department of geology, 
suff, budget; 

ib) Mining organization; regulations relating to 
prospecting licenses and to concessions, 

ie) Production; mineral and petroleum products. 

2. Power production (hydro-electric and other 
generating stations). 

3- Refineries and manufactures: 

(<*) Food (sugar, distilleries, rice, oil, canning 
factories) ; 

ib) lion works (casting, steel, aluminum, etc.); 
(c) Chemical factories; 
id) Textile factories; 

(e) Manufactures and various other industries. 
4. Handicrafts: 

(•*) Type of chief handicrafts, village industries, 
(^) State Aid (grants, etc.); Credit Societies. 

3. Development plans for mineral and industrial 
production; details of plans and cheic financing; an- 
nual progress of plans in process of execution. 

D. Standard of living 

1. Territorial income figures and, if possible, per 
capita iiKome and statement of distribution of income. 

2. Table of retail prices of principal items of con* 
sumption. 

E Commumealions and trantport 

Summary statement of existing facilities in the 
following categories: posts, telephone, telegraph and 
cable, radio, roads, bridlepaths and tracks; railroads, 
air transport, civil air fields, meteorological services, 
inland waterways, ports and shipping. 

F. Public finance 

1. Type of currency. 

2. Government expendicutes and revenues by cate- 
gory. 

3. Taxation (including tax rates for individuals 
and corporations). 

4. Public debt. 

G. Banking and credit 

Brief statement of banking and credit facilities avail- 
able in the Territory and the bank rates. 

H. International trade 

1. Imports and exports by quantity and value. 

2. Direction of trade. 

3- Customs regulations and tariff structure. 

4. Import and export restriaions. 

3. Commercial agreements entered into during the 
jear. 

I. Deielopment programmes 

1. Progress, during the year, of development pro- 
grammes already in operation. 

2. Proposed plans for economic devclopmenc 

3. Method of financing development programmes. 
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V. Pictorial material (»/ available) 

Notes relating to the Standard Form as a whole 

1. In cases where, under the provisions of any general 
convention on any economic, social or educational sub- 
ject, information Is transmined to a central lotemational 
agency by Member States parties to such convention, the 
transmission of a copy of such information to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations would be considered 
as applicable in discharge of the obligation under Article 
73 e in respect of that subject. It is also to be hoped that 
international bodies requiring information on Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, including those to which reporu 
are made under intetnational conventions, will co-operate 
as may be necessary and desired in order that their in- 
formational needs may be satisfied through the infonna- 
tion, including supplemental data, supplied under Article 
73 e to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

2. Wherever relevant infotmauon exists in published 
form, there would be no need for the Government to re- 
produce that information; a chapter and page reference 
to the publication in question (with communication of 
the publication itself, where necessary) would suffice. 

3- Information already furnished on a previous oc- 
casion need not be repeated. 

4. Whenever possible, statistics should be classified 
under indigenous and non-indigenous. 

Whenever possable, informaiion should be so classi- 
fied as to show the manner m which the different ele- 
ments of the population, indigenous and noo-mdigenous. 
are affeaed, and, in particular, whether, m law or ad- 
ministrative practice, there is any dlscrunination based on 
race, colour or religion. 


ANNEX n 


REPRESENTATIVIS ON THE SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE TO EXAMINE INFORMATION 
TRANSMITTED UNDER ARTICLE 73 e 
OF THE CHARTER 


Members Transmiitinc Ineormation 
AUSTRALIA; 

RepreseniaUve W. D. Forsyth 


BELGIUM: 

Repreientative P. Ryckmans 
DENMARK; 

Representative H. Lannung (Rapporteur) 
FRANCE: 

Representative R. Garreau 
NETHERLANDS: 

Representative J. W. de Stoppelaat 
NEW ZEALAND: 

Repreientative J. S. Reid 
UNITED KINGDOM: 

Representative J. Fleicher-Cooke 
UNITED STATES: 

Representative Benjamin Getig 


Elected Members 


CHINA; 

Representative 

COLOMBIA; 

Representative 

CUBA; 

Representative 

EGYPT: 

Repreientative 

INDIA: 

Representative 


Cheng Paonan (Chairman) 

B. Gutierrez (Vice-Chairman) 

L Valdes-Roig 
G. Peiez-Cisnetos (laser) 

Taha el Sayed Nasr 

B. Shiva Rao 


NICARAGUA: 

Representative I. D. Lifschitz 
SWEDEN: 

Representative Sven Grafstrom 


U.SSR. 

RepresenteSiie A. G. Kulagenkov 



VI. The International Trusteeship System 

A. CHARTER PROVISIONS' FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


The basic objectives of the International Trustee- 
ship System are: 

(a) to further international peace and security; 

(b) to promote the political, cconomii^ social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants of 
the Trust Territories, and their progressive develop- 
ment towards self-goverrunent or independence as 
may be appropriate to' the particular circumstance 
of each Territory and its peoples and the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, and as 
may be provided by the terms of each Trusteeship 
Agreement; 

(c) to encourage respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion, and to 
encourage recognltioa of the interdependence of 
the peoples of the world; and 

(d) to ensure equal treatment in social, eco- 
nomic and commercial matters for all l^fembers of 
the United Nations and their nationals, and also 
equal treatment for the latter in the administration 
of justice, without prejudice to the attainment of 
the foregoing objectives. 

The Trusteeship System applies to such terri- 
tories in the following categories as may be placed 
thereunder by means of individual Trusteeship 
Agreements: 

(a) Territories held under Mandate; 

(b) Territories which may be detached from 
enemy states as a result of the Second World War; 
and 

(c) Territories voluntarily placed under the 
system by states responsible for their administra- 
tion. 

The terms of Trusteeship for each territory to be 
placed under the Trusteeship System, including any 
alteration or amendment, are to be agreed upon by 
the states directly concerned, including the Manda- 
tory Power in the case of territories held under 
Mandate by a Member of the United Nations. 
They must be approved by the General Assembly 
or, in the case of strategic areas, by the Security 
Council Each Trusteeship Agreement includes the 
terms under which the Trust Territory is to be 


administered and designates the authority which 
will exercise the administration of the Trust Terri- 
tory. Such authority is called the Administering 
Authority and may be one or more states or the 
United Nations itselL 

In any Trusteeship Agreement there may be 
designated a strategic area or area$ which may in- 
clude part or all of the Trust Territory to which 
the Agreement applies. All functions of the United 
Nations relating to strategic areas, including the 
approval of the terms of Trusteeship Agreements 
apd of their alteration or amendment, are exercised 
by the Security Council The objectives of the 
Trusteeship System apply equally to the peoples of 
strategic areas. In performing its functions relating 
to political, economic, social and educational mat- 
ters in the strategic areas, the Security Council, it 
is provided by the Chaner, is, subject to the con- 
ditions of the Trusteeship Agreements and without 
prejudice to security considerations, to avail Itself 
of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council. 

It is the duty of the Administering Authority to 
ensure that the Trust Territory plays its part in the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
To this end the Administering Authority may make 
use of volunteer forces, facilities and assistance 
from the Trust Territory in carrying out its obliga- 
tions towards the Security Council, as well as for 
local defence and the maintenance of law and 
order within the Trust Territory. 

The functions of the United Nations with regard 
to Trusteeship Agreements for all areas not desig- 
nated as strategic, including the approval of the 
terms of the Trusteeship Agreements and of their 
alteration or amendment, are exercised by the 
General Assembly. The Trusteeship Council, oper- 
ating under the authority of the General Assembly, 
assists the General Assembly in carrying out these 
functions. 

*The main provisions are contained in Chapter XII, 
Anicies 75-85, which establishes an International 
Trusteeship System; and Chapter XUI, Anicies 86-91, 
which defines the composition, functions and powers, 
young and procedure of the Trusteeship Council. Other 
provisions are to be found in Anicies 7, 18, 98 and 101 
of the Charter. 
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B. CHARTER PROVISIONS FOR THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The Trusteeship Gjuncil consists of the follow- 
ing ^^embe^s of the United Nations: 

(a) TTiose Members administering Trust Ter- 
ritories; 

(b) Such of those peiminent members of the 
Security Council as are not administering Trust 
Territories; and 

(c) As many other ^^embers, elected for three- 
year terms by the General Assembly, as may be 
necessary to ensure that the total number of mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
berween those Members of the United Nations 
which administer Trust Territories and those which 
do not. 

Each member of the Trusteeship Council desig- 
nates one specially qualified person to represent it 
diereia 

The principal functions and powers of the 
Trusteeship Council, under the authority of the 
General Assembly, arc: 

(a) to consider reports submitted by the Ad- 
ministering Authority; 

(b) to accept petitions and examine them in 
consultation with the Administering Authority; 

(c) to provide for periodic visits to the respec- 
tive Trust Territories at times agreed upon with 
the Administering Authority; and 


(d) to take these and other actions in conform- 
ity with the terms of the Trusteeship Agreement. 

One of the functions of the Trusteeship Counril 
is to formulate a questionnaire on the political, 
economic, social and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of each Trust Territory, on the 
basis of which the Administering Authority for 
each Trust Territory within the competence of the 
General Assembly is to make an annual report to 
the General Assembly. 

The voting and procedure of the Trusteeship 
Council are defined as follows 

Each member of the Trusteeship Council has 
one vote. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council are 
made by a majority of the members present and 
voting. 

The Trusteeship Council adopts its own rules of 
procedure, including the method of selecting its 
President. The Trusteeship Council meets as re- 
quired in accordance with its rules, which include 
provision for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of Us members. 

The Trusteeship Council is to avail itself, when 
appropriate, of the assistance of tlie Economic and 
Social Council and of the specialized agencies in 
regard to matters with which they are respectively 
oancemed. 


C. TRUST TERRITORIES 


The following Non-Sclf-Governing Territories 
have been placed under the International Trustee- 
ship S> stem by the Members of the United Nations 
responsible for their administration. All these tern- 


AsTttm$i>S jpproftJ 
Truit byib» 

TtnUoiy Gtntrjl Aiitmbly 


AJminiiltnnt 

Aulhofiiy 

Auiiidii 

Belsium 

Fraoce 


Ff*nrc 


N'ew ZcilanJ 
UmteJ Kjn^;Jc.'n 




Ktn£i..>ni 


New Guioea* 
RuanJa Urun«Ji' 
CaiQcfooni unJer 
French Admin- 
ituaiion* 
To;;uland under 
French Admin* 
iiiriiion' 
Vi'ciictn Samtij' 
Cameroc.ni under 
htituh Admin- 
liitatkin’ 
Tojicdand under 
Uriiiih Admin* 
iittatU'n’ 
TanKanyiij' 


OccI}, 1916 


torics were formerly administered under >fandate 
of the League of Nations. The following are the 
Administering Authorities as designated m the 
Trusteeship Agreements: 


AJminutcring 
Aalboriiy 
United Kingdom, 
New Zealand 
and Aiuiralu 
(adminiviercd by 
Auntilia) 




TruU 

Territory 

Nauru* 


by the 

GenerM An*i«b!y 

November b 


United States 


AsreemeotftffO*^ 

byibf 

SirjltRic ArtJ Stiuitiy 
Trust Territory of April 2, 1'*' 
ihe Pacific 
hUndi (Mar- 
ihalli, Marianas 

— and Carolines)* . . 

'Fur Rxu of ,ht« agtetmcnis. set Trartoo* ‘'1 
UntitJ Siuif^ni. I940~i7. pp. lHS-205. 

For test of tha agteemeat, see p. 78S. , 

'For text of this agreement, see Treibook w ‘ 
.Uautd AWiof./, 194G-A7. pp. 39S-100. 
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D. MEMBERSHIP, OFFICERS AND SESSIONS OF THE 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


1. Membership 

The membership of the Trusteeship Council was 
increased by two (Costa Rica, Philippines) as a' 
result of the entry into force, on July 18, 1S>47, of 
the Trusteeship Agreement for the Trust Teriitoiy 
of the Pacific Islands. In this Agreement, the 
United States of America was designated as the 
Administering Authority and, in consequence, its 
status in the Tmsteeship Council changed from 
that of a non-administering member to that of an 
administering member. In order to preserve the 
equal representation of administering and non- 
administering members in the Trusteeship Council 
provided for in Article 86, paragraph 1 of the 
Charter, the General Assembly had to elect two 
additional members. The Assembly, at its 109th 
plenary meeting, on November 13, 1947, eleaed 
Costa Rica and the Philippines as members of the 
Council. 

As a result, the composition of the Council 
during its second and third sessions was as follows: 
Members administering 'trust TerritorUs; 

Australia, Belgtuin, France, New Zealand, United 

Kingdom, and United Suces. 

Members mentioned by name in Arliele 23 of the 
Charter (i.e., permanent members of the Seeurity 
Counctl) and not administering Trust Terntoriet: 

China and the U.S S.R. 

Members elected by the General Assembly: 

Co&ta Rica (until December 31, 1950), Iraq (untd 


December $1, 1949), Mexico (until December 3li 

1949) and Philippines (until December 31, 1950). 

2. Officers 

Francis B. Sayre (United States) and Sir Carl 
August Berendsen (New Zealand) continued to 
set\'e as President and Vice-President, respectively, 
until the opening of the third session on June 16, 
1948, when Liu Chieh (China) and Sir Alan Burns 
(United Kingdom) were elected President and 
Vice-President, respectively. The two last-men- 
tioned were to continue in office until their respec- 
tive successors were eleaed at the regular session 
due to be held in June 1949. 

3. Sessions and Meetings “ 

The Council held the following meetings and 
sessions during the period covered by the present 
Yearbook (all of them at Lake Success) : 

Second Seiiioo 

TustPatt (IsttolFthi&eetisfs) Nov- 20-Dec. 16, 1947 
Second Part ( 19ch to 35tb meetings )Feb. 18-Mat. 10, 1948 
ThirdPart (36thto46thffieetiDgs) Apr. 21-Mar 5, 1948 

Third Session 

(1st to 45td meetiogs) June iS-Aug. 5, 1948 


E. ORGANIZATIONAL QUESTIONS 


1. Changes in the Rules of Procedure 

At the seventh meeting of the second session, on 
December 2, 1947, the Council considered the 
extent to which its rules of procedure might need 
modification as the result of its approval (during 
the fourth meeting of the second session (T/P.V.- 
31), of the report of the Joint Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council and the Trusteeship 
Council on arrangements for co-operation tn deal- 
ing with matters of common concern. It was found 
that the report necessitated changes in only two 
rules: an amendment of rule 3 to provide for the 


calling of a special session of the Trusteeship 
Council at the request of the Economic and Social 
Council, and an amendment to rule 8 to provide 
for the communication to the Economic and Social 
Council of the provisional agenda for each session 
of the Trusteeship Council® 

In addition to these two changes necessitated by 


*A more detailed account than that in the following 
pages of the matters discussed by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil docing the period under review is to be found in 
the Untied Maltons Bulletin, Vol. Ill, Nos. 2-25, Vol. 
IV, Nos. 1-12 and Vol. V, Nos. 1-7. 

•See pp 731-33; see also Economic and Social Counctl, 
pp. 310-12. 
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the acceptance of the report of the Joint Commit- 
tee, the Trusteeship Council also modified the fol- 
lowing of its rules of procedure during its second 
session: 

(1) Rule 85. At the fourth meeting of the sec- 
ond session (T/P.V.31) the representative of Bel- 
gium stated, in connection with the consideration 
of petitions received by the Council, that he wished 
to draw the Council's attention to the danger that 
existed of receiving petitions too easily. The Coun- 
cil not only might find itself being swamped by 
inconsequential petitions, but the dignity and 
importance of the Council might be prejudiced by 
its examination of certain questions placed before 
it under the guise of petitions. He, therefore, sup- 
ported by the reptesentative of the United King- 
dom, proposed that the Council's rules of procedure 
should be amended so as to give the Secretariat the 
power to exclude from the Council's agenda those 
petitions which were clearly outside the Council’s 
competence. He also suggested that the Secretariat 
should be given the task of making a study of the 
constitutional practice of democracies on the ques- 
tion of petitions. 

The representatives of Mexico, Iraq, China and 
Costa Rica, on the other hand, urged that it was 
the duty of the Council to examine petitions even 
though some of them might seem or prove to be 
irrelevant. The consideracion of petitions, they 
considered, was a very important function of the 
Council which it could not delegate to another^ 
oigan of the United Nations, such as the Secre- 
tariat, without violating the Charter. At the present 
stage of development of the Trusteeship System, it 
was urged, it was of the utmost importance to safe- 
guard the integrity of the right of petition. The 
contents of these petitions were of secondary im- 
portance. A number of representatives also ex- 
pressed the view that the Council had not yet been 
called upon to deal with an excessively large num- 
ber of petitions, and the problem was therefore not 
yet one of great practical importance. The repre- 
sentative of France suggested that the Council 
might more appropriately encrust its ad hoc com- 
mittee on petitions^ chan the Secretariat with the 
task of screening petitions. 

At the seventh meeting (T/P.V.3-4) the Coun- 
cil considered a proposal of the Secretariat to 
amend rule 83 of the rules of procedure so as to 
relieve the Secretary-General of the obligation of 
circulating to all the members of the Couodl 
petitions which were "manifestly inconsequential". 
The President pointed out that such a limitation 
was contained in rule 24 of the rules of procedure 
concerning communications not classed as petitions. 


and that the Secretariat felt that a like provision 
in the case of petitions would be useful. After con- 
siderable discussion the Council agreed to a Mexi- 
can proposal that the Secretary-General should not 
be required to circulate petitions which were "man- 
ifestly inconsequential”. A list of such petitions 
with a summary of their contents, should, however, 
be communicated to all the members and the 
original documents should be submitted to the 
Trusteeship Council for its final disposition. Rule 
85 was amended accordingly. 

(2) Rule 80 bis. At the seventh meeting, also, 
(T/P.V.34) the representative of the United States 
proposed a modification of the rules concerning the 
granting of oral hearings to petitioners. To wait to 
give a petitioner the right to present his case until 
^fter the Council had met, he stated, would often 
make it very difficult for the petitioner to make 
the necessary arrangements to appear before the 
Trusteeship Council The representative of the 
Unwed States therefore suggested that a standing 
committee of the Council, possibly including the 
President, should be authorized between sessions 
of the Council to decide whether the right to pre- 
sent his case orally should be granted to a peti- 
tioner. 

The representative of Belgium, supported by the 
representative of the United Kingdom, proposed 
that the President, in agreement with the Admin- 
istering Authority, should be authorized to inform 
a petitioner that the Council would grant him an 
oral heating. The representative of Belgium sug- 
gested at the fourteenth meeting of the Council’s 
second session (T/P.'V.4l) that the objections of 
the Administering Authority should be taken into 
account only if the latter considered that there 
were "substantial reasons" why a petitioner should 
not be informed, before the Council convened, that 
he could present his case orally. 

On the basis of these suggestions, the Council 
by 7 votes to 0 adopted a new rule (80 bis) 
authorizing the President of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, through the Secretary-General, to inform a 
petitioner that the Council would grant him a 
hearing at such time and place as the President 
may name. Before communicating such informa- 
tion to the petitioner the President sliould Inquire 
of the Administering Authority concerned whether 
there were substantial reasons why the matter 
should first be discussed by the Council. If the 
Administering Authority considered that such sub- 
stantial reasons existed the matter would be left 
for the Council itself to decide. 

*See rule 90 of Rules of Procedure of the Trusteeship 
Couuesl (T/l/Rev.l). 
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(3) Rale 99. The visiting missioa to Western 
Samoa® had experienced certain difficulties in 
determining the proper procedure and timing for 
the release and publication of its report. The Coun- 
cil at the fourteenth meeting of its second session 
(T/P.V.41) decided to revise rule 99 so as to 
provide more detailed guidance for future missions. 
After considerable discussion it was agreed tmani- 
mously that each visiting mission should submit to 
the Trusteeship Council a report on its visi^ a copy 
of which should be promptly and, as a rule, sim^- 
taneously transmitted to the Administering Author- 
ity and to each other member of the Trusteeship 
Council The mission, the revised rule provides 
further, may authorize the Seaetary-General to 
release its report in such form and at such dare as 
it may deem appropriate. The Council itself would 
subsequently determine whether and in what form 
and at what date the report should be published.® 

2. Procedure for the Examination of 
Annual Reports 

The Council, during its second session, con- 
sidered the procedure to be followed in the exam- 
ination of annual reports so as to discharge most 
effectively its obligation under Article 87 a of the 
Charter, dealing with consideration of annual re- 
ports submitted by the Administering Authorities. 

The Council had before it a memorandum pre- 
pared by the Secretariat (T/94), in which it was 
proposed that small working groups should be 
fosmed £xosa among the membeis of the CounciV 
who would become experts In certain lines of 
examination and would thereby assist the Council 
in the orderly examination of annual reports. A 
similar procedure had been followed by the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations. 

In the course of the Council’s discussion (T/P.V.- 
45, T/SR.57 and 58), the representatives of the 
United States, France, China, Mexico and the Phil- 
ippines supported the suggestion that groups of 
representatives should be assigned to make a thor- 
ough study of certain particular sections of reports. 
They stressed that the appointment of such groups 
would in no way prevent all members of the 
Trusteeship Council from requesting information 
and presenting comments on any subject in which 
they were Interested. 

The representatives of Australia, Belgium and 
the United Kingdom, on the other hand, did not 
think it advisable to establish specialized commit- 
tees within the Trusteeship Council Unlike the 


Peimanenr Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations, it was stated, the members of the 
Trusteeship Council were not experts, but repre- 
sentatives of states bound by instructions from their 
goverrunents. The procedure followed by the Per- 
maimnt Mandates Commission was therefore not 
likely to prove profitable in the case of the Trustee- 
ship Council It was also stated that certain ques- 
tions could not be isolated from the reports as a 
whole; such questions could only be studied profit- 
ably in the light of the general conditions prevail- 
ing io a particular territory. If some degree of 
specialization were desired, it would be preferable 
to assign working groups to consider reports from 
certain territories. In any event, each report should 
be examined as a whole. 

At the 31st meeting of its second session on 
LLitch 5, 1948 (T/SR.58), the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil considered a draft resolution submitted by the 
representative of the United States, which, with 
certain amendments proposed by the representa- 
tives of China and the Philippines, was adopted by 
a vote of 5 to 0, with the representatives of 
Australia, Belgium, the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand abstaining from voting. 

The resolution adopted by the Council (31 (H) ) 
provided, inter alia, that a general discussion of 
each report as a whole should precede ft more 
detailed examination of the report. It also provided 
that small groups of members should be specially 
assigned ro smdy, in particular derail, one or mote 
of the four broad fields (political, economic, social 
and educational advancement) indicated in Article 
76 b of the Charter. Such small workmg groups, in 
addition to invoking the aid of the Secretariat, 
might also avail themselves of the assistance of 
specialized agencies and of such other information 
as might be available to the Council through peti- 
tions, reports of visiting missions, results of special 
investigations or inquiries, and previous reports to 
the Permanent Mandates Commission (of the 
League of Nations) and to the Council 

The following groups were accordingly assigned 
by the President during the second session to serve 
during the Council's consideration of annual reports 
at the third session: 

Polakal Adtantement: 

Qiina, Fiance and New Zealand. 

Ecottomie Advancement: 

Belgium, Costa Baca and the United KingdoiQ. 

Socud Advancement: 

Australia, Iraq and Mexico. 

Educational Advancement: 

The Philippines, the United Kingdom and the United 
Sutes. 

*See pp. 761-63. 

•For text of revised rules, see pp. 787-88. 
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At the opening of its third session (T/SR.75) 
it was agreed that the Council should not resolve 
itself into separate groups for the consideration of 
the annual reports. There was no need, it was 
agreed, even for the groups to meet informally; 
It would be sufficient foe the individual members 
of each group to undertake individual studies of 
the field assigned to the group, while the reports 
would be examined in full session. 

As the representative of the U.S.SR. had not 
been present during the Council's second session 
when the assignments had been made, the Presi- 
dent asked him whether he would like to be asso- 
ciated with any particular group The representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. replied that his delegation 
considered that a division of the Council into 
small groups would only delay the Council's work 
It would be simpler and wiser for all representatives 
to study all aspects of every report in detail 

3 . Relations with the Security Council 

A Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory of 
the Pacific Islands —a strategic area under the 
administration of the United States — ^was approved 
by the Security Council on April 2, 1947, and it 
entered into force on July 18, 1947. 

Ici view of the terms of Article 13 of this Agree- 
ment^° the Trusteeship Council, at the eighteenth 
meeting of its second session (T/P.V.43), con- 
sidered the question of its responsibilities under 
Article 83, paragraph 3, of the Charter in respect 
of strategic areas under Trusteeship. The repre- 
sentative of Australia presented a draft resolution 
that the President of the Trusteeship Council 
should be requested to consult with the President 
of the Security Council with a view to assuring 
that, before the Security Council makes a fin^ 
decision on the arrangements to be made concern- 
ing the funaions of the Trusteeship Council in 
respect of strategic areas under Trusteeship in rela- 
tion to the political, social, economic and educa- 
tional advancement of the inhabitants, the responsi- 
bilities of the Trtisteeship Council be fully taken 
into account. 

The representative of New Zealand, supported 
by the representative of the Philippines, expressed 
the view that it was not appropriate to take such 
a step. He considered that under Article 83 of the 
Charter the Trusteeship Council had no responsibil- 
ity whatever foe taking any initiative in regard to 
strategic areas under Trusteeship. The whole of 
that responsibility rested with the Security Council, 
although there was a duty incumbent upon the 
Security Council to avail itself of the assistance of 


the Trusteeship Council in certain mattecs. The 
initiative however, he asserted, must come from 
the Security Council. 

The representative of Australia, France, Belgium, 
the United States and Iraq, on the other hand, 
expressed the view that the Trusteeship Counal 
had certain definite responsibilities in relation to 
strategic areas under Trusteeship. The Trusteeship 
Council, It was stated, fulfilled the same funaions 
as regards strategic territories and non-strategic 
territories, the difference being only that in one 
case the Trusteeship Council informed the General 
Assembly and in the other the Security Council, 
and that it might be forbidden to visit certain parts 
of strategic areas. If the Trusteeship Council, more- 
over, h^ no responsibilities as regards strategic 
areas, it was pointed out, there would be no reason 
why the United States should be represented on the 
Council as an Administrative Authority. 

At the suggestion of the representative of Iraq 
the representative of Australia amended his pro- 
posal so as to provide for the appointment of a 
committee of three, to be composed of the Presl- 
dent and two other members of the Council The 
amended resolution was then adopted by a vote of 
9 to 0, with 1 abstention (resolution 10(11) ). 

In the meantime, the Security Council teferted 
the matter to its Committee of Expens, which 
presented a preliminary report to the Security 
Council on January 12, 1948. 

A majority of the Committee of Experts recom- 
mended the adoption by the Security Council of a 
draft resolution by which in essence the Trustee- 
ship Council would be requested. (1) to perform 
in accordance with its own procedures, on behalf 
of the Security Council, the functions specified in 
Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter relating to the 
political, economic, social and educational advance- 
ment of the inhabitants of strategic areas, subject 
to the terms of the relevant Trusteeship Agree- 
ments and to considerations of security; (2) to 
send to the Security Council, one month before 
forwarding it to the Administering Authority con- 
cerned, a copy of the questionnaire formulated in 
respect of a strategic area and of any amendments 
thereof; (3) to examine and report to the Security 
Council on all reports and petitions received in 
respect of strategic areas; and (4) to submit to the 
Security Council its reports and recommendations 
on political, economic, social and educational mat- 
ters affecting strategic areas.^’- 

Preliminary consideration was given to the 
report of the Committee of Experts by the Security 

"For text of Agreement, see Yearbook of the UfUt 
Hattons, 1946-47, pp. 598^00. 

“See Security Council, pp. 490-92. 
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Council on June 18, 1948, when it was decided to 
appoint a committee, consisting of the President 
and the representatives of Belgium and the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., to confer with the committee established 
by the Trusteeship Council. On receipt of the 
invitation, the President of the Trusteeship Council 
appointed the representatives of Mexico and New 
Zealand to the committee of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil (seeT/SR.77). A joint meeting of the two com- 
mittees was held on June 22, 1948, and, after an 
exchange of views on the responsibilities of the 
Trusteeship Council in connection with the politi- 
cal, economic, social and educational advancement 
of the inhabitants of Trust Territories, the Presi- 
dear of the Security Council invited the President 
of the Trusteeship Council to ascenain the views of 
the Trusteeship Council in regard to the draft reso- 
lution recommended by the Committee of Experts. 

The matter was taken up by the Trusteeship 
Council at the ninth and tenth meetings of Its third 
session, on June 25 and 28, 1948. The majority of 
the Council's members thought the arrangements 
envisaged m the draft resolution recommended by 
the Committee of Expects to be generally satis- 
factory. The representative of the U.S.S.R., however, 
expressed the view that the resolution establishing 
a committee of the Trusteeship Council to confer 
with a committee of the Security Council was con- 
trary to Articles 83 and 85 of (be Chatter. The 
Trusteeship Council, in his opinion, had no right 
to discuss the whole question until it bad been 
settled by the Security Council 

As regards the draft resolution recommended by 
the Security Council’s Committee of Experts, the 
representative of the US.S.R.. stated that it was 
unacceptable because it was contrary to the Charter. 
He considered that it was the right and duty of the 
Security Council to carry out in respect of strategic 
areas the funaions exercised by the General Assem- 
bly and the Trusteeship Council in respect of non- 
strategic areas. The Security Council therefore could 
not delegate to the Trusteeship Council the func- 
tions specified in Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter 
but could only avail itself of the assistance of the 
Trusteeship Council in certain specific instances. 
As regards the questionnaire, in particular, the rep- 
resentative of the U.S.S.R. expressed the view that 
the Security Council itself should draw up a ques- 
tionnaire for strategic areas. The views of the 
majority and of the minority were communicated 
to the committee of the Security Council at a sec- 
ond joint meeting of the two committees held on 
July 22, 1948. 


4. Relations with the Economic and 
Social Council and with Specialized 
Agencies 

In accordance widi a resolution adopted by tlie 
Trusteeship Council at its first session, *- a commit- 
tee consisting of the representatives of France, Iraq 
and the United States had been appointed to con- 
fer with a similar committee of the Economic and 
Social Council to discuss arrangements for co-opera- 
tion in dealing with matters of common concern. 

ITie committee joined with the committee of 
the Economic and Social Council, which consisted 
of its President and the representatives of India 
and Venezuela, The joint committee held two 
meetings during August 1947, and submitted a 
report (E&T/Cl/2/Rev.l) to both Councils con- 
taining a number of detailed recommendations 
regarding methods of co-operation between the 
two Councils. The committee recommended among 
other things that the Economic and Social Council, 
while fully empowered to make recommendarions 
or studies of general applicacion on economic and 
social problems, should not single out Trust Terri- 
tories for special recommendations, except with the 
concurrence of the Trusteeship Council, and, sec- 
ondly, that all petitions to organs of the United 
Nations (such as petitions on human rights or the 
status of women) emanating from or relating to 
Trust Territories should be dealt with in the first 
instance by the Trusteeship Council, which should 
subsequently seek the assistance of the appropriate 
commission of the Economic and Social Council 
regarding those parts of such petitions which con- 
cerned them. 

The Committee also recommended that the 
President of either Council be specially informed 
of the date and place of the first meeting of each 
session held by the other Council and that he should 
likewise be informed of the provisional agenda for 
each session. The President of either Council — or 
his representative — should be given the privilege 
of participating in the discussion by the other of 
matters of special concern to his Council. The 
President of either Council should also be sent 
oipies of all general documents emanating from 
the other Council. As regards the calling of special 
sessions, the Economic and Social Council’s rules 
accord to the Trusteeship Council the privilege of 
calling a special session of the former Council, with 
the agreement of its President. The Committee 
recommended that the Trusteeship Council extend 

“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 

580-81. 
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a similar privilege to the Economic and Soaal 
CounciL 

The report of the joint committee was to ojme 
into effect when it had been approved by both 
Councils. It was approved by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil wi;hout discussion at the fourth meeting of Its 
second session, on November 26, 1947 (T/P.V.31). 

In accordance with a resolution adopted by the 
Trusteeship Council at its first session, a committee 
consisting of the representatives of Australia and 
Mexico had been appointed to join, with respect 
to clauses concerning the Trusteeship Council, the 
representatives of the Economic and Social Council 
in any future negotiations with inter-governmental 
organizations to be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations. This committee participated 
in the negotiations which Jed to the conclusion of 
agreements between the United Nations and, 
respectively, the World Health Organization, the 
International Telecommunication Union, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Monetary Fund. 

The committee’s report (T/50) on its patwci' 
pation in the negotiations was approved by the 
Trusteeship Council at the fourth meeting of its 
second session on November 25, 1947 (T/P.V.31). 

At the 34th meeting of its third session on July 
28, 1948 (T/SR.107), the President appointed the 
representatives of France ^d Iraq to the commit- 
tee for a further period of one year. 

During its sixth session in March 1948 the Eco* 
nomic and Social Council adopted resolution 122- 
<V1)C calling upon the Secretaiy-General to 
initiate studies, and to collect and disseminate in- 
foxsnniow and lepoits, tonceswmg i.od'A 'Ntllaie 
administration, social services in relation to rural 
welfare, training of social welfare personnel, and 
child welfare in under-developed areas and terri- 
tories. In so far as such, studies might be carried 
out in relation to conditions in Trust Tertkoties, 
the Secretary-General was enjoined by the resolu- 
tion to consult with and obtain the concurrence of 
the Trusteeship Council.^® 

The resolution was considered by the Trusteeship 
Council at the eighteenth and nineteenth meetings 
of its third session, on July 7 and 8 (T/SR.91, 92). 

The representative of Iraq proposed a draft reso- 
lution (see T/SR.91, p. 9) which provided that the 
Trusteeship Council (1) note the Economic and 
Social Council’s resolution, (2 ) welcome the efforts 
to promote in Trust Territories the social ameliora- 
tion of the inhabitants, (3) note that the infoima- 
tiott required might be available in the annual 
reports on Trust Territories from the Administer- 
ing Authorities and in other official documents. 


and (4) invite the Secretary-General, if such ia- 
fomution be insufficient for the purposes of the 
Economic and Social Council’s resolution, to sub- 
mit for the consideration of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil such additional questions as might seem to be 
desirable in the Council's annual quesrioonake. 

The representatives of France, China and Mex- 
ico thou.^t this resolution acceptable. The I'epre- 
seotatives of the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Australia, however, expressed the view 
that the Economic and Social Council’s resolution 
was difficult to interpret, as it had not yet been 
implemented. For the time being the Trusteeship 
Council should therefore merely note the Ecottotnic 
and Social Council’s resolution and take no fiirtber 
aaiQOL To this end the representative of the Uuited 
States proposed to amend the Iraqi resoIuticJn by 
deleting all but the first paragraph. 

The representative of the Philippines, consider- 
ing that the Council should adopt a more positive 
attimde than merely noting the Economic and 
Social Council’s resolution, proposed to amend the 
last two paragraphs of the Iraqi resolution (see T/- 
SR-92, p. 8 ) to the effect that the Trusteeship CouQ' 
cjI assure the Economic and Social Council of its 
full co-opeianon in every possible way in th^ pW' 
motion of the implementatibn of the objectives of 
the Economic and Social Council’s resolution 
invite the Sectetaiy-Geneial to act as envisaged in 
that resolution. 

'The representative of the U.S.S.R., supported by 
the representative of Costa Rica, expressed the view 
that it was the obligation, of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to co-operate in every possible way with the 
Economic and Social Cnaacil to amfilLotate the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of all people?- 
therefore proposed an amendment to the R^qi 
resolution providing that the Trusteeship Coun^ 
ask the Economic and Social Council to include in 
its program of work studies of the living condition 
of the population of the Trust Territories. Exfl^tn- 
ing his proposal, the representative of the U.S-S-R- 
stated that the Trusteeship Council had neither the 
time nor the funds to undertake studies of specific 
conditions in Trust Territories. The Economic and 
Social Council, on the other hand, had a au®ber 
of commissions entrusted with the investigation of 
conditions in various underdeveloped areas. "The 
Trusteeship Council therefore would be failinS “t 
its responsibilities if it did not assist and encourage 
the work already undertaken by the Economic and 
Social Council and its commissions. 

Hie representative of New Zealand was of die 
opinion that under the U.S.S R. proposal the Tnis- 

“See ScoHomie and Social Council, p. 619. 
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teeship Ojuncil would be abdicating its duties in 
relation to Trust Territories by transferring them 
to another United Nations organ. He suggested 
that such studies as those proposed should be con- 
sidered by a joint committee of both Councils. 

At the close of the discussion, the United States 
amendment to the Iraqi resolution was rejected by 
a vote of 6 to 4, with 2 abstentions. The U.S.SJR- 
amendment was next rejeaed by a vote of 8 to 4. 
The Council then adopted the Philippine amend- 
ment by a vote of 8 to 1, with 3 abstentions. The 
amended resolution as a whole (resolution 35- 
(HI)), which was adopted by a vote of 9 to 0, 
with 3 abstentions, therefore provides that the 
Trusteeship Council welcomes the effort envisaged 
in the resolution of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to promote the social amelioration of the inhab- 
itants of Trust Territories, assures the Economic 
and Social Council of its full co-operation, in every 
way within its competence, in the promotion or 
implementation of the objeaives set forth in the 
aforesaid resolution and invites the Scaetary-Geo- 
eral to act as provided therein. 

5 . Consideration of the Action Taken 
by the General Assembly on the Report 
by the Trusteeship Council Covering Its 
First Sesshu 

By its resolution 139(11) of November 1, 1947, 
on the report of the Council covering its first 
session, the General Assembly transmitted to the 
Council for its consideration during its future work 
comments made by members on the reooii 
( A/421 ) . These comments consisted almost entirely 
of suggestions for the revision of certain rules of 
procedure of the Council and of certain questions 
contained in the provisional questionnaire.^* 

At the fourteenth meeting of the seomd session 
on December 11, 1947 (T/P.V.41), consideration 
of these suggested changes was postponed.to the 
third session. At the 34th meeting of its third ses- 
sion on July 28, 1948 (T/SR.107), the Council 
decided again to postpone such consideration until 
the fourth session, when, it was expected, the 
Council would undertake a revision of its provi- 
sional questionnaire and would re-examine its rules 
of procedure. 

6 . Provision of Information concerning 
the United Nations and Trusteeship to 
the Peoples of Trust Territories 
The vital importance of providing the peoples 
of the world with information on the aims and 


aaivities of the United Nations was recognized by 
the General Assembly in the resolution adopted at 
its 31sc plenary meeting on February 13, 1946.^^ 
The question of the dissemination of such informa- 
tJOD to the inhabitants of Trust Territories was 
taken up by the Council at the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth meetings of its third session on July 7 and 
8 (T/SR.9I and 92). The Council had before it a 
memorandum prepared by the Secretariat (T/127) 
and a draft resolution submitted by the representa- 
tive of China (seeT/SR-91, p- 10), who redrafted 
two paragraphs of the resolution to take account of 
suggestions, made by Australia, Mexico and the 
U.S.S.R. The resolution (see T/SR.92, p. 14) pro- 
vided that the Council invite the Administering 
Authorities to furnish lists of the names and 
addresses of officials in Trust Territories to whom 
could be sent, for information, records of the 
Council’s activities and other suitable documents, 
and suggestions as to appropriate channels (e.g., 
press, radio, non-governmenraj organizations, trade 
unions and other public organizations, educational 
and religious mstitutloos, teachers, missionaries, 
etc) through which information concerning the 
aims and activities of the United Nations might be 
communicated to the general public The draft reso- 
lution also requested the Seaetary-General and the 
Administering Authorities to co-operate in ensuring 
an adequate fiow of suitable information concern- 
ing the aims and activities of the United Nations to 
the inhabitants of the Trust Territories. 

The represenrative of the U.S S.II. submitted an 
amendment to the revised Chinese draft resolution 
(see T/SR.92, p. 15). He proposed that the ad- 
dresses of officiis in Trust Territories which the 
Council should request the Administering Authori- 
ties to furnish should include "natives who 
occupied administrative posts in the central admin- 
istration as well as in the local native administra- 
tion”. In the list of possible channels for the 
dissetnioation of information \o the general public 
the tepresentative of the U.S.S.R- wished to include, 
in addition to those mentioned in the Chinese draft 
resolution, "libraries, native notables, teachers and 
representatives of other strata of native intel- 
ligentsia". Furthermore the representative of the 
U.S.SJL proposed to add the following paragraphs 
to the Chinese draft resolution: 

**(a) Taking mto account the almost complete il- 
literacy of the native population of the Trust Terri- 
tories, the Trusteeship CouncJ requests the Secretary- 
General CO work out the most effective methods and 
forms for the disseminatson of Information, including 

“See General Aisembty, p. 13S. 

■“See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, pp. 

83-85. 
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oral ioforiiucioa, io the lutive laoguages ia the fonn 
of lectures, conferences, etc. 

"(b) [The Trusteeship G^uncil] Requests the Secre- 
tary-General to send to Trust Territories regularly 
(and not less than twice a year) brief surreys, set out 
In popular form, reflecting the basic problems ai>d 
aims of the Trusteeship System and the proceedings of 
each session of the Trusteeship CouncU. 

"Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the Administering Authorities, to arrange lot 
the publication of those surveys in the Trust Terri- 
tories in the native language^ 

"(c) The Trusteeship Council deems it most im- 
portant that the school curriculums io Trust Territories 
should include popular information In regard to the 
aims and objectives of the Trusteeship System and the 
United Nations as a whole. With this end in view, 
the Council requests the Secretary-General, in consulu- 
tion with the Administering Authotities, to make all 
necessary arrangements. 

"Requests she Econotau and Soesal Cauncd, the 
Secretary-General and the Administering Authorities 
to co-operate in ensuring an adequate flow of suitable 
information concerning the aims and activities of the 
United Nations to the indigenous populasson of the 
Trust Territories and to infotm the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil periodically of the steps taken in pursuance of this 
resolution." 

The Council rejecced the U.S.S.R. amendmeot 
by a vote of 6 to 5, with 1 abstention. It then 
adopted the Chinese lesolutlon as cited above by 
a vote of 11 CO 0, with 1 abstention. 


7 . Records of the Council 

By reason of the provisions of the budgetary 
resolution 166(11) adopted by the General Assem- 
bly on November 20, 1947,^® the Council not 
provided with verbatim records during the second 
and third parts of its second session and during its 
third session. 

The Council discussed this situation at th^ 35ch 
meeting of its second session on hfarch 10, 1948 
(T/SR-62), and adopted a resolution 30(Il) by 
which it requested the Secretary-General to p/ovide 
accurate and sufficiently detailed summary records 
within 24 hours of the close of meetings to which 
they referred, and to submit a report confining 
further suggestions for the improvement (>f the 
Council's records. 

The matter was discussed again at the 34cb 
meeting of the third session on July 28, 1948 
(T/SR.107), when the Council examined estitnates 
submitted by the Secretariat (T/196) of the cost 
of various forms of records. The Council adopted 
a resolution (44(111) ) in which it expressed its 
opinion that its work was considerably impeded 
by the ^sence of verbatim records, particulaLtly as 
regards the examination of reports and petitions, 
and requested the General Assembly to males teg- 
ular budgetary appropriations to provide it with 
facilities for verbatim records in mimeographed 
form, as well as primed summary records. 


F. PROVISIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


1 . Revision of the Provisional 
Questionnaire Postponed 

During its first session, the Trusteeship Council 
had adopted a provisional questionnaire (T/44) 
listing a total of 247 questions to form the basis for 
the annual reports to be submitted by the author- 
ities administering Trust Territories.*'^ The Council 
had invited the comments of the Administering 
Authorities concerned as well as those of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the specialized 
agencies, with a view to revising the provisional 
questionnaire during the second session In the light 
of such comments and observations. 

The question of the revision of the provisional 
questionnaire was considered at the seventh meet- 
ing of the Council's second session on December 
2, 1947 (T/P.V.34), and during the ninth mectiog 
of the third session on June 25, 1948 (T/SR.82). 


On each occasion it was decided,to postpone con- 
sideration of the matter until all the Administering 
Authorities, the Economic and Social Council “tl 
the specialized agencies might have bad su^ciem 
time to present suggestions to the Trusteeship 
Council he., until the fourth session of the Ck?itticiL 

2 . Provisional Questionnaire 
Transmitted to Australia with regard to 
the Trust Territory of Nauru 
When the Council decided, during its firij ses- 
sion, to forwatd the provisional questionnaire to 
all authorities administering Trust Territories, them 
had been no Trusteeship Agreement for the Pacific 
Island of Nauru, The Nauru Agreement (T/Agtec- 


_oec pp. lay-ou. , y, _ 
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ment/9) was approved by the General Assembly 
during its second session, on November 1, 

At the seventh meeting of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil's second session, on December 2, 1947 (T/P.V.- 


41), the Council resolved (11(11)) to transmit 
the provisional questionnaire (T/44) to the Gov- 
ernment of Australia, as the Government responsi- 
ble for administering the Trust Territory of Nauru. 


G. ANNUAL REPORTS 


1 . Cameroons tinder British 

Administration 

The report on the administration of the Terri- 
tory for the year 1947 was received by the Secre- 
tary-General on June 18, 1948, and transmitted by 
him to members of the Council on the same day. 
At the sixth meeting of Its third session (T/SR-- 
79), the Council decided that the report should, 
in accordance with rule 72, paragraph 2, of its 
rules of procedure, be examined at the fourth 
session. 

2 . Cameroons under French 

Administratio n 

The report on the administration of the Terri- 
tory for the year 1947 had not been received by the 
Secretary-General in sufficient numbers to permit 
its distribution to members of the Council during 
the third session. 

3 . Togoland under British 

Administration 

The report on the administration of the Terri- 
tory for the year 1947 was received by the Scae- 
tary-Gcneral on June 21, 1948, and was at cmce 
transmitted to members of the CouncU. At the 
sixth meeting of its third session (T/SR.79), the 
Council decided that, in accordance with rule 72, 
paragraph 2, of its rules of procedure, the exam- 
ination of the report should be deferred until the 
fourth session. 

4 . Togoland under French 

Administration 

The report on the administration of the Terri- 
tory for the year 1947 had not been received by 
the Secretary-General in sufficient numbers to per- 
mit its distribution to members of the Council 
during the third session. 


5 . Western Samoa 

The Secretary-General on November 28, 1947 
transmitted to members of the Council with a 
covering note (T/65) the annual report on the 
administration of the Territory of Western Samoa 
for the year ended March 31, 1947, previously 
transmitted to him by the Government of New 
Zealand. In a communication dated November 
14, 1947, the New Zealand Government stated 
that the report had been sent in order that the 
Trusteeship Council might have the latest available 
information concerning Western Samoa, pending 
settlement of the form of the annual questionnaire. 

As the report referred in greater part to a period 
prior to the entry into force of the Trusteeship 
Agreement, and as in any case the report of the 
United Nations Mission to Western Samoa cov- 
ered more recent developments, the Council con- 
sidered the annual report in connection with the 
report of the Missioa^® 

6 . Ruanda-Urutidi 

The report on the administration of Ruanda- 
Urundi for the year 1947 was received by the 
Secretary-General on May 6, 1948, and was trans- 
mitted to members of the Council on May 14, 1948. 

At the second meeting of its third session 
(T/SR-75), the Council decided that the report, 
which had been received one day later than re- 
quited by rule 72, paragraph 2, of its rules of 
procedure, should nevertheless be examined at the 
third session. 

During the fourth, fifth and sixth meetings 
(T/SR.7<J, 77, 78) Maurice Simon, Governor of 
Ruanda-Urundi, who had been appointed as the 
special representative of the Administering Au- 
thority, answered questions on the report and on 
the administration of the Territory. 

During the twentieth and twenty-first meetings 
(T/SR.93 and 94) the Council held a general 

“Seep. 140. 

“For examioatioa of the report, see pp. 761-63. 
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discussion with a view to formulating mnrt iKinny 
and recommendations relating to the report and 
to the Territory, and appointed a drafting com- 
mittee consisting of the representatives of France 
raq, New Zealand and the Philippines to draft a 
report, in accordance with rules 100 and 101 of 
Its rules of procedure, for inclusion in the annual 
report of the Council to the General Assembly 
The draft report (T/197) prepared by the draft- 
ing committee was considered by the Council at 
• ^ meetings of its third ses- 

sion (T/SR.104, 105. 106) and, at the 33rd meet- 
ing the Council adopted the committee’s report 
with some modifications by a vote of 9 to I, with 
2 abstentions. The representative of the ui.S.R. 
who cast the negative vote, stated that his delega- 
tion could not accept the report, chiefly because it 
did not contain any recommendation relating to 
the abolition of the existing administrative union 
bejvcen Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo 

for “ “P””' adminisuadon 

for the Trust Temtoiy. He therefore asked that in 
accordance with rule 64 of the rules of ptocedute 
a statement of his delegation's views be appended 
to the report. At its 43td meeting (T/SR.II6) 
the- Council agreed to the inclusion of the state- 
ment of minority views submitted by the rente, 
sentattve of the U S.S.R, Following is' the tei of 
the report adopted by the CouncU and of the 
US.SJI. statement (A/603, pp. 3-fO and pp. 46- 


out fay chiefs and sub-chiefs, and both the Bami (plural 
of Mwami) and the chiefs are assisted by indigenous 
councils. All appointments of chiefs and sub-chiefs ate 
subject to the approval of the Administering Authority, 
which maintains a special school for candidates for ap.' 
^intment to the positions of chiefs and sub-chiefs. The 
indigenous authorities maintain budgets and administer 
indigenous courts of justice. 

All senior administrative posts are held by Europeans, 
the subordinate positions being filled by Africans, of 
whom 2,964 were employed in 1947, apart from those in 
the defence and police forces and temporary workers. 

C Economic 

The economic basis of the Territory is agriculture and 
stock-rabing. Industrial crops for export, such as cofiee, 
cotton, pyrethrum and quinine, palm oil and castor oil, 
are cultivated as a result of encouragement by the Ad- 
ministering Authority. 

In 1947, the indigenous inhabitants occupied about 
36.(H)0 square kilometres of land, the Government 470 
square kilometres and non-iodigenous inhabitants 205 
square kilometres. European colonists numbered 101. 

In order to provide against famine, the last outbreak 
of which occurred in 1943-44, the Administering Author- 
ity has imposed measures including the compulsory culti- 
vation of crops, and further measures are being taken 
for the provision of food reserves. 

The chief indigenous industries are pottery, basket- 
making, dairy farming and production of hides. Among 
mining and agriculruraj industries, three out of 331 in 
1947 were indigenous, and among manufacturing in- 
dustries 207 out of 558 were indigenous. 

Government revenue is derived principally from in- 
rame tax, customs duties, fees and poll tax, the latter 
Ming the principal tax imposed on the indigenous popu- 
lauon, and varying from 35 to 115 francs per head per 
year. 


a . Repoht Aeoptbd By the Council 
Pakt I. 0/ „ 

foe AdmtntsteTing Authority 

A. General 

The Trait Temcory of Roind.-Uraodi liis in Com- 

if?',!: 'qmdisant from both ihc Atlami 

ond 4e Indvo Oemn., Ii, jm, „( 54 ,72 
metiei includes Urge raoumniuous aieu, mid iho 
nuKd popuktion of 3,718,545 African, make, k™ 
most densely populated Territory in Africa, 

B. Political 

Previously occupied by Germany, the Territory wa: 
en railed by Mandate of the leapue of Naifooi Z Bd. 

n t ■ "erntory is united administratively with the 
Mgian Oji^o, legislative authority being delegated 
through *e Governor General of the Congo to the ^ 
cram RuandadJraodi, with die Te„i,o^ 

Its own separate budget. “ 

•■‘‘"toiiicadon of die indisenou, population fc 
catticd out by the ea, sting indigenous authorities under 
^e control of the Belgian administration officials; the 

o RuT d “» ly "Pamte nSm^ 

of Ruanda and Urundi, each headed by a heteditan 
Afwa/ni, ts maintained. Local administtaiion ia^S 


D. Social 

Approximately 52,000 indigenous inhabitancs were 
employed on a permanent basis in European undertak- 
ings in 1947, and in addition there is an outward move- 
seasonal labour into the Belgian Congo and the 
neighbouring British territories. The conditions of 
OTpIoyment of indigenous workers are governed by a 
law setting out the requirements of contract terms, ra- 
tio^ lodging, medical care and other matters. 

The Administering Authority maintains a medical 
service which includes eight State and seven rural hospi- 
tals, ten subsidized mission hospitals and five others 
^mtained by mining companies. In addition, there are 
72 separate dispensaries, maintained partly by the Gov- 
ernment, partly by indigenous authorities and partly by 
the missions. The total number of medical praaitlooets 
number of indigenous 
medical workers in the Government service was 530, 
of whom 63 possessed diplomas. 

E. Educational 

Eduction is undertaken entirely by religious missions, 
with die exception of one school in Asttida maintained 
by the Administering Authority. In 1947 the Admin- 
istution subsidized 1,429 mission primary schools serv- 
112,000 pupils; in addition there were 2,687 
wish schools, with some 211,000 pupils, which did not 
attain the standard required to earn a subsidy. 
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The total amoaat specifically piovided for education 
io the 1547 budget represented 7.34 per cent of the 
total budget. 

Four libraries were established by the Governmeat in 
1947. 

Part ll. Obsenationt 
A. POtmCAL ADVANCBMEST 

1. Tie Trusteeship Agreement 

The Gjuncil noted that the legislation approving the 
Trusteeship Agreement for Ruanda-LTnindi had not yet 
been passed by the Belgian Parliament. At the same 
time, however, it noted the assurance of the represenca* 
tive of Belgium that the reason for this delay had been 
the slowness of parliamentary procedure, and that the 
fact that the Trusteeship Agreement had not yet been 
ratified in no way implied that it was not fully in effecL 

The Council expressed the hope that ratification of the 
Agreement would take place in the near future. 

2. Administrative union 

The Council observed that the Territory had been 
united administratively with the Belgian Congo since 
1923, but took note of the assurance of the Administer* 
log Author!^ that its separate juridical personality had 
been preserved. 

The hope was expressed that, in view of the fact that 
Ruanda-Urundi was now a Trust Territory, its separate 
political entity would continue to be preserved, either 
by a revision of the law of 21 August 1925 ot by some 
other suitable measote. 

3. Promotion of political adtaneement 

The Council noted that, even making allowances for 
their primitive conditions of life, the progress so far 
made by the Indigenous inhabitants In the practice of 
democratic processes was disappoiaclng. 

The Council observed in paniculac that the way of 
political progress must be by educational progress, and 
that an obligation rested with the Administering Au* 
thority to provide an educational basis sufficient for po* 
lltical advancement. 

The Council was of the opinion that the Administer- 
ing Authority should give particular attention to devis- 
ing practical measures aimed at promoting the political 
advancement of the Inhabitants and their progressive de- 
velopment towards self-government or independence. 
Such m e asures should Include a revision of the constitu- 
tion of both the central and local administrative organs, 
and preliminary steps should be taken towards the ulti- 
mate establishment of representative government based 
on some form of electoral system. 

The Council observed further that it would be de- 
sirable that the Administering Authority should supply 
inlormetioa as to the steps which it was prepared to take 
towards furthering the political advancement of the in. 
habitants. 

4. General administration 

The Council noted that the newly-constituted Coun- 
cil of the Vice-Govemment-Genetal acted in an advisory 
capacity and was composed exclusively of Europeans and 
that, although the interests of the indigenous Inhabitants 
were represented therein, they were represented indiiecily 
through European represencatives. 

The Council further observed that the Governor, the 
heads of departments and services, the residents, admin- 
. istrators, assistant administrators and agents, were 
exclusively European. 


The Council was of the opinion that the Administer- 
ing Authority might wish to consider granting to the 
indigenous population some form of direct participation 
in the higher administration of the Territory. In par- 
ticular, the Council considered, the Administering Au- 
thority might find it possible to give them direct repre- 
sentation in the Council of the Vice-Governmetjt-General 
and Increased training to enable them to fill positions in 
the administration, to extend the curriculum in the school 
for chiefs and sub-chiefs, and to increase the number of 
peisons trained there. 

5. Indigenous political structure 

The Council noted that the Administering Authority 
had preserved the indigenous tribal and political or- 
ganization of the Territory, particularly the institutions 
of hereditary chieftainships, sub-chieftainships and their 
local and regional councils. 

The Council expressed doubt as to whether these insti- 
tutions offered sufficient oppoftunity for the development 
of a sense of polirical responsibility among the indige- 
nous inhabitants as a whole, and observed that it would 
look forward with great interest to any improvements In 
the whole system which might be effected in the future. 

The Council was of the opinion that the political, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational advancement of the tndige- 
noos populaiion could be better furthered through pro- 
gressive modification of the tribal system by the creation 
of local organs of self-governmeat. 

The Council noted that the indigenous population 
was governed by two forms of administration; the Euro- 
pean administration and the indigenous administration. 
The Co^etl felt that the Administering Authority might 
consider whether it would not be advisable and feasible 
progressively to establish one system of govetnmeot in 
which both Europeans and indigenous inhabitants would 
panicipate, and in which eventually the indigenous in- 
habitants would assume the principal functions and re- 
sponsibilities. 

B. ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT 

1. General 

The section of the report dealing with economic 
matters occasioned the Council much concern. While 
some strong views on the tmfavourable economic condi- 
tioiu were expressed by some members, and while such 
criticisms must be read in the light of geographical and 
economic limitations in the Territory, the Council, as a 
whole, was of the opinion that economic conditions, in- 
cluding the system of taxation, required Improvement, 
that economic benefits were not sufficiently directed to 
the interests of the indigenous population and that much 
remained to be done in this respect 
Z Public debt 

The Council noted the statement of the special repre- 
sentative of the Administering Authority that the public 
debt of the Territory, which in 1944 stood at 175.4 mil- 
lion francs, had been reduced to 20.8 million francs, 
and that the final closing of the accounts might reveal it 
to have been liquidated entirely. 

The Council also noted the explanation of the repre- 
seatative of the Administering Authority that this rapid 
reduction in the debt had resulted from the unavailability 
of supplies and the absence of personnel necessary to 
maintain services at a normal level during the war. 

The Council felt, nevertheless, that it might have been 
advisable not to repay this public debt in sudi a short 
permd of time. In view of the limited revenues of the 
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Terntory, for such essential territorial services as social 
welfare and education, it might have been desirable had 
the Administering Authority retained at least a part of 
the funds, devoted to liquidating the debt, to improve the 
economic, social and educational advancement of die in* 
habitants. 

J. The problem of famine 

The Council noted that large-scale famines had oc- 
curred from time to time in the Territory. The Council 
was lafocmed that, after a serious food shortage in 1928- 
29 the Administering Authority — then the Mandatory 
Power — took precautions which led it to believe that, 
except under extremely abnormal circumstances, all 
futthec danger would be averted; nevertheless another 
severe famme took place in 1943-44. 

The Council expressed its concern lest famine condi- 
tions should recur and expressed the opinion that every 
possible measure should be taken to prevent suth a dis- 
aster in the furare. 

C Social advancement 
}. Labour conittiont 

The Council noted that although children are em- 
ployed In the Territory on a casual basis in certain light 
agricultural work, no legislation existed which relates 
specifically to conditions of child labour. 

The Council was of the opinion that the Administer- 
ing Authority should pass special legulatioo to control, 
and should maintain a careful watch on, the position of 
child labour to ensure its proper control and protection, 
especially since the inadequacy of educauooal faciliues 
might tend to encourage children to take up employment 
ptemanirely. 

7. Exaction of labour in default of payment of taxet 
The Council noted the existence of the ptacuce by which 
labour may be exacted in default of the payment of taxes. 

Concern was expressed by some members of the Coun- 
cil at this practice; the Council felt that, although tc was 
necessary to conserve the revenue, every eSort should be 
made to guard against any abuse of such a system. 

3- Medical services 

The Council noted the state of the medical services of 
the Territory and felt that the number of 35 European 
medical praaitioners to meet the tequiiements of neatly 
four mliiion inhabitants was insufficient. 

The Council expressed the hope that the cumbec of 
physicians would be increased so far as was practicable, 
and that the Admitustertng Authority might devise 
measures for training Indigenous inhabitants as physicians 
and increasing the numbers trained as ocher medkal 
personnel. 

The Council also expressed the hope that more funds 
might be allocated to provide for the medical needs of 
the Indigenous population. 

D. Educational Advancement 
The Council noted that the schools in the Territory 
might be grouped into three categories: namely, Gov- 
ernmeoc schools, private schools subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment and private schools not subsidized by the 
Government. There was only one Government primary 
school, divided into a pact for boys and a pan for girls, 
in Astrida. The rest of the primary schools were mission 
schools. The allocation for education was only 7.34 per 
cent of the total budget 

The Council took into consideration both the present 


state of education and achievements of the Administeiing 
Authority, having regard to the limitations under which 
it laboured. It was of the opinion that education was of 
the most vital importance in the advancement of the 
Territory. Although the Administering Authority had 
done much towards that end and had made progress, the 
fact remained that much was left to be desued. 

The Council noted that the lack of educational ea- 
lightenmeor was not conducive to stability, political, eco- 
nomic or social advaocement in general Illiteracy was 
prevalent, schools insufficient In number, and advanced 
education practically unknown, and considerably in- 
creased expenditure on education would be essential for 
many years to come m order to meet this situation. 

T^ fact that educarion was almost entirely left to the 
misstoos revealed the inadequacy of the luitiative both of 
the Administering Authority and the indigenous popula- 
tion — ^who osuld hardly be expected to take the lead in 
that respeo. The help of the missions was weicome, but 
not sufficxent alone, and totally nonexistent beyond the 
primary education stage 

There were insufficient public libtacics and no govetn- 
ment scholarships — either in the Territory or in the 
Congo or m Belgium itself — ^whereby the indigenous 
population might obuin the benefit of higher and 
professional education, which would ultimately be oi 
immense help to the political, economic and social con- 
ditions of the Territory 

Part III Conclusions and Recommendeiions 

The Council, m presenting to the General Assembly 
the conclusions and recommendations arising from lU 
examifution of the annual report on the administration 
of the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi for the year 
1947, 

(a) States its firm opinion that the political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational advancement of the Terri- 
tory are inter-dependent one on the other; 

(b) Recognizes that in its efforts to promote the 
political, economic, social and educational advancement 
of the Tetritory the Administering Authority has been 
coofeonted with the difficulties inherent in a country 
densely populated by a people who have only in com- 
paratively recent years felt the impact of mote modern 
civilization; 

(c) Commends the Administering Authority for the 
positive achievemenu it has made in furthering the well* 
being and progress of the inhabirants; and 

(d) Makes the following conclusions and recom- 
mendations designed to promote the interests of the 
inhabitants and their progressive development towards 
the ultimate objective of self-government or independ- 
ence, in accordance with Chapters XII and XIII of the 
Chatter and the relevant Trusteeship Agreement, 

A. Political advancement 
/. The Trusteeship Agreement 

The Council welcomes the assurance given fay the Ad- 
ministering Authority that the Trusteeship Agreement 
has bwn put fully into effect, and expresses the hope 
that it will be formally ratified by the Belgian Parlia- 
ment at an early date. 

2. Administratite union 

The Council expresses its conviction that, in view oi 
the &cc that Ruanda-Ufundi is now a Trust TerntofT, 
Its separate political entity will continue to be preserved. 
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S. Promotion of political advancement 

The Council firmly believes that increased faciliries for 
general and specialized education axe an essential pre- 
requisite of any marked progress towards political ad- 
vancement. The Council is of the opinion that the way 
of progress in political matters must be by way of edu- 
cation. In this connexion, the Council draws particular 
attention to its coodusions and recommendations on 
educational advancement. 

The Council, noting that no real progress has yet been 
made towards developing in the indigenous population 
the understanding and practice of democratic pKicesses, 
recommends that the Administering Authority should 
review both the central and local administrative organs 
of government in such a way that the new administrative 
structure would be in complete accordance with the ob- 
jective of developing the indigenous inhabitants political- 
ly towards eventual self-government or independence. 
In particular, the Council recommends that the Ad- 
ministering Authority should introduce, in at least a pre- 
liminary way, some form of electoral system. 

The Council invites the Administering Authority to 
keep it informed on the steps which it takes, and con- 
templates taking, in this respect 
4. General adminiitralion 

The Council recommends that the Administering Au- 
thority, in Order to grant the indigenous inhabitants a 
progressively important share in the conduct of their own 
aSairs and those of the Territory as a whole, should 
provide increased facilities for uaining indigenous in- 
habitants to fill tesponsible posts in the adminlsuation, 
and should study the possibility of granting them, at the 
earliest possible moment, direct cepresencacion in the 
higher administrative organs. 

Indigenous political structure 
The Council, noting that the Administering Author- 
ity has preserved the indigenous political and tribal 
structure of the Territory, commends the Admioisteting 
Authority for not forcibly uprooting the indigenous insti- 
mtions and customs, but suggesu that the present system 
does not offer sufficient opportunity for the development 
of a sense of political responsibility among the indige- 
nous inhabitants as a whole, and that their political, 
economic, social and educational advancement could 
better be promoted by the progressive establishment of 
local organs of self-government The Council invites the 
Administering Authority to study the desirability and 
feasibility of gradually establishing one system of govern- 
ment in which both Europeans and indigenous inhab- 
itants would participate, and in which the indigenous 
inhabitants would assume evenmally the principal func- 
tions and responsibilities. 

B. Economic advancement 

1, General 

The Council suggests that the Administering Authority 
should review from time to time the system and incideiice 
of taxation as it applies to the indigenous inhabitants, 
with a view to eliminating any possible sources of undue 
hardship. 

2. Famine 

The Council, noting the recent recurrence of serious 
famines in the Territory, and noting the measures which 
have been adopted so far in order to alleviate this cause 
of economic and social distress, urges the Adminismriqg 
Authority without delay to put into effect the new pro- 


gramme on a large scale, and suggests that it should 
avail itself of the assistance in this respect of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 

The Cotmcil moreover invites the Administering Au- 
thority to Inform it in the next ann ual report on the 
Territory of the measures taken, or contemplated to be 
taken, ia this respect. 

3. European colonization 

The Council, noting the increased number of Euro- 
pean colonists in the Territory, requests the Administer- 
ing Authority to furnish it with more information in the 
nerc annual report on the Territory on the European 
coloniaation policy pursued there. 

C Social advancement 
t. Medical services 

The Coiiacil recommends rhat the number of physi- 
cians be increased so far as is practicable, and that the 
Administering Authority devise measures for uaining 
indigenous inhabitants as physicians and for increasing 
the numbers trained as other medical personnel. The 
Council recommends also that the Administering Au- 
thority take all further steps necessary to provide for 
the medical needs of the indigenous population. 

Z Social rehabihtation of prisoners 

The Giuacil recommends that the Administering Au- 
thority introduce a system of payments for labour per- 
formed by long-term prisoners to enable them to sure 
a new life on discharge from prison. 

3. Vital statistics 

The Cminctl recommends that a more adequate system 
of vital sutistio should be introduced in the Territory. 

D. Educational advancement 
/. Educational facilities 

The Council expresses concern at the Inadequacy of 
educational facilities in the Territory. It considers that 
there is need for increasing the exisung educational 
facilities in order to combat illiteracy, which is still 
prevalent, and to promote self-government. 

The Council fu^er considers that the number of 
schools and teachers should be increased so as to pro- 
vide adequate primary and secondary education. 

The Council recommends that a complete programme 
embodying the construction of school buildings and the 
provision of adequate equipment, including libraries 
should be established. 

The Council considers that the Administering Au- 
thority should assume responsibility for ensuring that 
adequate facilities for elementary education ate made 
available to children of school age throughout the Ter- 
ritory, and should make every effort to adopt and main- 
tain standards of instrucuon applicable to all schools 
of the Territory. 

2. Budgetary approprialions 

The Council considers that the budgetary appropria- 
tions allocated to education by the Administering Au- 
thority should be progressively increased in order to 
establish as wide as possible a system of primary and 
higher education. 

3. Scholarships and higher education 

The Council recommends chat scholarships should be 
granted to qualified students in the Territory to enable 
ibem to proceed to higher institutions of learning, eiiher 
in Africa or overseas. 
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4. General 

The Council requests the Administering Authority to 
include in future annual reports on the Territory an ac- 
count of the steps taken, or contemplated to be oken, 
to the foregoing ends, together with statistical data 
showing the degree of illiteracy among the various age 
levels of the indigenous inhabitants. 

E. Miscellaneous 

The Council considers that future annual reports: 
Should be in the form of answers to the Questionnaire 
approved by the Council; 

Should include photographic illustrations of the people 
of the Territory and their conditions of life, anti-soil- 
erosioQ measures, schools, hospitals, etc. and also a map 
of the Territory; and 

Should include statistics, especially those concerning 
financial matters, which cover die entice calendar year 
for which the report is made. 

b. Minority Views of the Representative 
OF THE U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet representative 

1. Considers that the union of the Trust Territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi with the Belgian colony of Congo, 
and the subordinatioa of Ruaoda-Urundi to the laws and 
administration of the Belgian Congo would lead to the 
Aaiotenance of the political, economic, social and cultural 
backwardness of the Territory of Ruaada.Unindi, that 
the economic subordination of the Belgian Congo would 
mean a source of cheap labour for the Congo and other 
neighbouring Territories. Such a union would prevent 
the population of the Trust TeitUory of Ruanda-Urundi 
from advancement in the political, economic, socal and 
educational fields; it would retard the development of 
the indigenous population on its path towards self- 
goveinment and independence, and it would be m con- 
tradiction with the basic obiectives of the trusteeship 
system laid down in Article 7(5 b of the Charter. 

The union of Ruanda-Urundi with the Belgian Congo 
would lead to the loss by Ruanda-Urundi of its later- 
national status as a Trust Territory and would result 
in such a firm fusion of the adminlscracion and economy 
of Ruanda-Urundi with, and their subordinatioa to, the 
colonial administradon and economy of the Congo as to 
make the granting of independence to Ruanda-Urundi. 
which is the objective of the trusteeship system as laid 
down in Article 76 b of the Charter, in practice highly 
complicated or entirely impossible. All this leads not 
to the Independence of Ruanda-Urundi, but to Its an- 
nexation and complete absorption by the neighbouring 
Belgian colony of Congo. 

2. Notes the absence of progress in the political de- 
velopment of the indigenous population towards self- 
governmenL It is considered that this policy of the 
Administering Authority is incorrect and incompatible 
with the basic objectives of the trusteeship system. 

5. 'Notes that there is no electoral system in the 
Territory and that there are no self-governing indigenous 
bodies based on an electoral system. 

4. Notes the fact that the indigenous popuia^n does 
not participate in the legislation of Ruanda-Urundi; that 
the entire executive power is vested in the Governor, 
that the Governor's Executive Council is of a purely ad- 
visory narure, and that there are no lepresematives of 
the indigenous population on the Vice-Governor's Execu- 
tive Council. 


$. Considers that the existing tribal system is an 
obstacle to the political, economic, social and cultural 
ptogiess of the indigenous popidation. 

6. Notes that corporal punishment is inflicted by 
orders of native courts. The Belgian representative on 
the Trusteeship Council, clarifying the application of 
corporal punishment to the indigenous population of the 
Trust teititory of Tanganyika, revealed die point oi 
view of the Belgian administration on corporal punish- 
ment generally. He stated: "This is a subject that has 
been studied by all European administrations They have 
all reflected on it at great lengths, and everyone wants 
to suppress it as early as possible. But there are factors 
which explain why corporal punishment should be ap- 
plied to the indigenous inhabitants and not to Europeans 
The main reasons are these: imprisonment is a real 
punishment for Europeans and often is not a real punish- 
menc for naaves. There are natives whose living stand- 
ard at home when they are at liberty is certainly much 
lower dsan the standard of living of a ptisoner. Eoi 
these natives prison is not a punishment, nor is prison 
a subject of shame for them. The native has no fear of 
going to prison because he sees in it no diminution — 
and there is no diminution in his social status resulting 
{torn his having been in prison." (T/P V.B7} 

7. Notes that the present taxation system m Ruanda- 
Urundi is established without any regard to the degree 
of the property qualifications of the native or his family. 

8 Considers thar the periodically occurring famines 
in Ruanda-Urundi ate the consequence not only of the 
general backwardness of the economy of Ruands-Uniadi 
and Its farmers but also as a result of the 'policy of 
the Administering Authoiiiy which directs agricultural 
products mainly towards the export marker to the detri- 
ment of the needs of the indigenous population. 

9. Considers that the area under cultivation of food 
to satisfy the needs of the indigenous population is quite 
insuflicient and that this is one of the causes of the fre- 
quent famines in the country. 

10. Considers expedient that the Administering Au- 
thority of Ruanda Urundl should work out measures, io- 
clud'ing measures of a legislative nature, to prohibit 
child labour and for the limitation and protection of 
the employment of young people. 

11. Considets it essential that the Administering Au- 
thority should assume responsibility for the education of 
the indigenous population and draw up a pUn fof 
abolishing illiteracy among the adult indigenous popula- 
tion and for providing elementary schools for all native 
children within the next few years. It is also essential 
that the Administering Authority should work out a 
programme for extending the network of secooda^ 
schools for the indigenous population and allocate funds 
fox the realization of that programme within the next 
few years. Both elementary and secondary education 
should mainly be in the hands of the Administering Au- 
thority or the organs of self-government, and not in the 
hands of religious missions or private individuals. _ It 
u also essential that a programme of higher education 
foe the indigenous population should be drawn up es- 
tablishing, in Ruanda-Urundi, Native higher educations 
establishments for the graining of teachers, doctors and 
mchoicians. It is essential that plans should be made w 
extend the programme for constmaiog schools and Aeir 
subsidiary equipment. In connexion with the above- 
mention^ it is essential that the Administering Authori^ 
should progressively and considerably increase the 
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budgetary appropriations allocated to the education of 
the indigenous population from the central budget and 
the local budgets. 

12. la order to preserve the legal status of Ruanda- 
Urundi as a United Nations Trust Territory and ensure 
that the fundamental aims and purposes of the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System as defined in Arrkle 76 b 
of the Charter are attained, that is to say. the oolitical, 
economic and social advancement of the inhabitants of 
Ruanda-Urundi and also the educational advancement of 
the indigenous population and its development towards 
self-government or independence, the Soviet representa- 
tive: 

Recommends that the Administering Authority (the 
Belgian Goverrunent) take the following measures: 

The Belgian Government should establish the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi as an independent admin- 
istrative entity not subordinate to the admiaistratioo or 
the laws of the Belgian Congo and should work out a 
special system of administration for that Territory which 
should lx fully compatible with and correspond to the 
fundamental alms and purposes of the Inceroatiocul 
Trusteeship System. In the first place, it is of course es- 
sential that measures should be taken to establish 
Native organs of self-govenunent on the basis of the 
eleaed representation of the indigenous population to 
replace the backward tribal system which is an obstacle 
to the political, economic, social and eduatiooal advance- 
meat of the indigenous population. In this connexion. 
It Is considered essential that the Belgian Government 
should annul the laws concerning the subordination 
of the Territory of Ruanda-Ucuodi to the laws and 
administration of the Congo and should enact laws 
guaranteeing the status of Ruanda-Urundi as a Territory 
under the United Nations International Trusteeship Sys- 
tem and laws ensuring the development of Native organs 
of self-government on the basis of eleaoral rights. 

The Soviet representative firmly believes that Increased 
facilities for general and specialized education ate inter- 
dependent on nutked progress cowards political ad- 
vancemenL He is of the opinion that the progress in 
political matters muse be accompanied by an increasing 
education. 

13. Recommends due the Administering Authority 
should gradually establish a system of government in 
which the indigenous Inhabitants would eventually as- 
sume the ptUKipal functions and responsibiiides; that 
it should take steps to guarantee the direct participation 
of the indigenous papulation in higher organs of the 
administration of Ruanda-Urundi, including the Vice* 
Government-General Council, on the basis of an elected 
representative of the indigenous population from each 
province. 

Recommends that the Adminuceting Authority should 
revise its policy in Ruanda-Urundi and bring if into 
conformity with Article 7(5 b of the Chaner, by adopting 
a course of promoting the political development cd the 
inhabiunts, the development of nacive organs of self- 
government on an electoral basis, and simultaneously 
directing its attention to the development of native school 
education and the elimination of illiteracy among the 
adult native population. 

14. For the further development of the economy of 
Ruanda-Urundi it is essential that the Administering 
Authority should prepare special measures for the es- 
tablishment and development in the near future of 


local industry to satisfy the needs of the indigenous 
^pulatlon and make use of the raw materials. 

The present system of taxation in Ruanda-Urunds 
does not take into account the material position of the 
native or his family. 

It is essential that the Administetiog Authority should 
review the principle of tax imposition as it applies to the 
population of Ruanda-Urundi taking as the fundamental 
principle a tax based on a sliding scale. 

15. It is essential that the Administering Authoricy 
should increase the sums expended on the health of the 
indigenous population, setting aside for that purpose 
considerabiy larger sums from both the central budget 
and the budgets of the local administrations and provide 
for the training of secondary medical personnel and 
doctors with diplomas from among the indigenous popu- 
lation, 

16. Recommends that the budgetary appropriations 
allocated for education by the Administering Authority 
should be inoeased on a large scale in order to establish 
wide systems of primary and higher education. 

17. Recommends that the AdminineiiDg Authority 
and natise organs of self-government take over from 
the missions the responsibility for education in the 
Territory. 


7 . New Guinea 

The report on the administration of New Guinea 
for the year July 1, 1946, to June 50, 1947, was 
received by the Secretary-General on November 
24, 1947, and was transmitted to members of the 
Council on the some day. 

A preliminary examination of the report was 
undertaken by the Council at the sixteenth and 
seventeenth meetings of its second session (T/P.V.- 
43 and 44), and a number of questions (T/119) 
were raised, to which the representative of Aus- 
tralia undertook to obtain replies, but the Council 
resolved (12(11)) to postpone final examinatioa 
of the report to the second part of the session in 
order that members might have further time for 
studying it adequately. 

Consideration of the report was resumed at the 
53zd meeting of the second session (T/SR.60), 
when the Council had before it the replies (T/138 
and Add.1) to the questions which bad been 
raised during the preliminary examination. At that 
time, however, the Government of Australia was 
unable to send a special representative as provided 
for in rules 74 and 75 of the rules of procedure, 
and the Council therefore decided that the final 
examination should be further postponed until the 
third session, when a special representative of the 
Government of Australia would be present. 

During the 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th 
and 30ch meetings of the third session (T/SR.SJ>7~- 
103), J. R- Halligan, Secretary of the Australian 
Department of External Territories, who had been 
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appointed as the special representative of the 
Administering Authority, answered questions on 
the report and on the administration of the Terri- 
tory. 

During the 29th and 3Qth meetings of its third 
session (T/SILIOO and 103), the Council held a 
general discussion with a view to formulating con- 
clusions and recommendations relating to the 
report and to the Territory, and appointed a draft- 
ing committee, consisting of the representatives of 
France, Iraq, New Zealand and the Philippines, to 
draft a report, in accordance with rules 100 and 
101 of its rules of procedure, for inclusion in the 
annual rcpott of the Council to the General 
Assembly. 

The draft report (T/202) prepared by the 
drafting committee was considered by the Council 
at the 37th and 38th meetings of its third session 
(T/SR.110 and 111) and, at the 38th meeting, 
the Council adopted the committee’s report with 
certain modifications, by a vote of 8 to 1, with 3 
abstentions. The reptesentative of the U55JL, 
who cast the negative vote, asked that in accord- 
ance with rule 64 of the rules of procedure a 
stacemenc of his delegation’s views be appended 
to the report adopted by the Council. At its 43rd 
meeting (T/SIL116) the Council agreed to the 
inclusion of the statement of miooricy views sub- 
mitted by the representative of the U.S.S.R. Fol- 
lowing is the text of the report adopted by the 
Council and of the U.S.S.fL statement: 

a. Report Adopted by the Council 

Part I. Review of Candttions Based on Information 

Supplied by she Administering Authority, Including 

she Annual Report for 1946-47, and StatementJ 

made in the Council by the Special Representative 
of the Administering Authority 

A. General 

The Trust Territory of New Gufoca lies close to the , 
Equator, with Papua oo the South and Dutch New 
Guinea oo the West. The Territory comprises part of 
the island of New Guinea and mote than 600 other 
islands, the roost iroporcant of which ate New Btiain, 
New Ireland, New Hanotcr, the Saint Mathias Group, 
Manus and a part of the Solomon Islands. The land 
area is about 03,000 square miles. 

In June 1941, 38,75>0 square miles were under com- 
plete control, 11,070 square miles under Adminisuaiion 
tndueoce, 9.220 square miles under partial induence and 
6,060 square miles had been penetrated by pauols. The 
remaining 27,860 square miles had not )ct been pene- 
trated. In order to bring these territories under control, 
the Administration utilizes a policy of peaceful perse- 
tratioo. 

The Melanesians, the Papuans, the Miaoiscsiaos and 
the Polynesians, uho constitute the principal races, were 
estimated oo 30 June 1911 to number approxinucely 


1,000,000. The non-native population was 6,329 persons, 
indndiag 1,600 Chinese. 

The island of New Guinea, which had been discovered 
by Spanish navigators in the sixteenth century, was in 
German possession from 1886 to 1914, when it was 
occupied by an Australian expeditionary force. A "C 
h^o^te was conferred upon the Government of Ans- 
ffalia by the Teague of Nations in December 1920. 

Early in 1942 Japanese armed forces invaded the man- 
Territory, which for the next three years was a 
theatre of Allied operations until finally leoccupied as 
a whole by Australian military forces in August 1945. 
New Guinea was placed under the International Trustee- 
ship System on 13 December 1946, under the adminn- 
iracion of Australia. The Trusteeship Agreement for the 
Territory came into effea without the necessity for formal 
tauficusoo. 

B. Political 

1. Admimstrattve structure 

Qvil admimstcacion in the Territory was suspended 
from II February 1942, and was not restored in the Ter- 
ritory as a whole until 24 June 1946. During that period, 
areas not under enemy occupation wete admioiscered by 
the Australian military forces until October 1945, from 
whidi date a Provisional Administration for Papua and 
New Guinea took control of a portion of the Territory, 
and progressively other areas of the Territory were traof* 
felted from military to evil control. The Fxovisional 
Administration was established under the "Papua and 
New Guinea Provisional Act 1945” under which the 
power to make ordinances was vested in the Govetnoc 
General of the Commonwealth of Australia, and the two 
territories were administered by a single Administrator 
with one supreme coutt and one public setvioe. 

2. The Papua and 14ew Guinea BUI 

In November 1947 the Australian Government decided 
to make provision for an administrative union of 
Trust Territory of New Guinea with the neighbouring 
Australian territory of Papua. The Trusteeship Coundi 
was iofotmed of tb» dension in December 1947 and 
at its third session was provided by the Australian Gov- 
ernment with a statement of the reasons for this decision 
(T/138/Add.l). To this statement was annexed for the 
informadoa of the Council a copy of a Bill for the pur- 
pose of implemeatiog the decision. 

The Bill is entitled "The Papua and New Guinea Act 
1948'*. It was presented by the Government of Australia 
to the Australian Parliament in July 194S but at the 
time of adoption of this report had not yet been con- 
sidered by the ParliamenL According to the Bill the Ter- 
ritory of Papua and the Territory of New Guinea ate 
to be administered jointly by a single administration. 

According to the Bill there shall be an Adminisctatoi 
of the combined Territory appointed by the Governor 
General who shall be charged with the duty of ad- 
ministering a Gosernmenc of the combined ttttitoty. 
There shall be an Executive Council for the combined 
territory to advise and assist the Administrator. 
Coundi shall consist of not less than nine officers of the 
combined territory appointed by the Governor GcMfi* 
and will have an advisory character only. The Adcmn^ 
tratoe may act in opposition to the advice of the majority 
of the members of the Council, but in such a case must 
Kpoit the maner forthwith to the Minister tcspotvstole 
foe Australian External Territories. 
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The Bill makes provision also for an Advisory Counal 
for Native Affairs and Native Village Councils. The 
Advisory Council for Native ABaiis may consider and 
tender advice to the AdnSnistxator concerning any matter 
affecting the welfare of the indigenous population in the 
area in respect of which it is established. 

■ The Native Village Counals, when established, will 
have such functions as may be provided by ordinance in 
relation to the peace, order and welfare of the inhabitants 
in the areas in respect of which they may be esablished. 

The Bill provides for a Legislative Council for the 
combined territory which will be composed of 29 mem- 
bers, of whom three will be elected on conditions pro* 
saibed by ordinance and the others, including three 
native members, will be appointed. 

A single judiaary will be established for the com- 
bined Territory. 

The terms of the Bill provide also that the Gov- 
ernoc General may, by proclamation, dehne provinces 
within the combined Territory by such name and with 
such boundaries as may be specified in the ptoclamacion. 

By the terms of the Bill, there must be expended an* 
Dually upon the administrauon, welfare and development 
of New Guinea an amount not less than the total amount 
of the public revenue raised each year in respea of the 
Territory. 

The Bill also requires that the Admioisuaior shall 
reserve for the Governor General's pleasure (i.e. for 
coosidersaoa by the Goveromeat of Australia) any 
ordinance of the Legislauve Counal which in the Ad- 
ministrator's opinion may not be fully in accordance 
with Australia’s treaty obligations or with Australia’s 
obligadoos under the Trusteeship Agreemene. 

The position of the Administering Authority was 
that the Bill was submitted for the i^ormation of the 
Counal, so that the Government might have the advan- 
tage of the views of the members, but chat the Trustee- 
ship Agteemenc makes the Administering Authority 
responsible for decisions as to the form of government 
of the Territory. The powers of the Administering 
Authority are set in articles 4 and 3 of the Agreement, 
especialiy artlde 4, and the powers mentioned in article 5 
are not exclusive or limiting. The Agreement had been 
approved by the General Assembly in the knowledge that 
adimnistiauve union of the Trust Territory with Papua 
was contemplated and the General Assembly had also 
approved agreements in respea of other territories which 
were adrmnisteied in administrative union with oeigb- 
bouring non.trust territories. The Administering Anthoi- 
iry considered that the drafting of the Bill made it cleat 
that political fusion was not contemplated, but was 
willing to make the Bill clearer in this respea. Pmtber, it 
asserted that the supervision of the Trusteeship Council 
could and would be preserved in entirety in regard to 
the Trust Territory. 

C ECONOJOC 

f. Pubhc finance 

Under the provisional aiiangements one set of accounts 
was maintained for the teitnocj of Papua and the Terri- 
tory of New Guinea. Revenue during the year amounted 
to X464,006, which was slightly less than the pre-war 
revenue of ;C 500,000 of New Guinea, when the Terri- 
tory was self-supporting. This revenue was mostly ob- 
tamed from customs duties, fees for licenses, etc., ynd 
a five per cent royalty on the value of all gold produced. 
There was no direa taxation. 


*rfae total expendimie amounted to i2,305,370, of 
which ;£2,018,673 was provided by the Australian Gov- 
ernment in the form of a graoL 

The compensation paid to indigenous inhabitants for 
war injuries and war damage amounted, at the time of 
transmission of the report, to X 1^9,667. 'The total cost 
could not be estimated at that time but it was anticipated 
(bat it might exceed ,C 3,000,000. 

The non-indigenous inhabitants of New Guinea and 
Papua received, in 1946-47, approximately three and 
a half million pounds, including accrued interest, as war 
damage. The outstanding liability to non-indigenous 
inhabitants was estimated at X 3,000,000. 

2. Trade 

The trade of New Guinea still bears macks of the 
war and its after-effects. In 1940-41 the exports of the 
Territory were valued at ,£3,247,585 and imports were 
valued at ,£962,129. Exports consisted mainly of gold 
bullion (86.13 pec cent), copra, dessicated coconut, 
timber, mbbex, cocoa beans and troebus shell 

Owing to abnormal conditions in the Territory, de- 
tailed data on exports and imports could not be pro- 
duced for the period from 1 July to 31 December 1946. 
The value of exports for the first six months of 1947 
amounted to ,£303,497 and consisted mainly of gold 
bullion (58.62 per cent), copra (16.53 per cent), 
uoebus shell (6.93 per cent), machinery and marhings 
(5.10 per cent); the value of imports amounted during 
the same period to ^ 779,672. 

Owing to the special conditions obulnlog in the re* 
construction period, the total value of imports for the 
year 1947 amounted to ,£1,151,841 and of ezpons to 
/415,125. 

3. Agriculture 

The Territory is estimated to contain 93,000 square 
miles, or 24,000,000 hectares, of which 365,000 hec- 
tares have beeo alienated. The alienated land comprises 

210.000 hectares of freehold (granted by the former 
German administrauon), 63,000 hectares of leasehold, 

80.000 hectares held by ^e Government and 10,000 hec- 
tares vested in the DUeaor of Distria Services azid Native 
Affairs as trustee for the indigenous inhabitants. 

According to the latest available stausucs (30 June 
1940) the number of planutions was 517, the total area 
being 212^55 hectares and the area under cultivation 
110,546 hectares. 

The production of copra and rubber for export is 
largely in the hands of European planters and companies. 
*rbe indigenous production of copra is on the inaease 
around Rahaul. 

4- Miner 

Prior to the war the Territory of New Guinea was 
a substantial contributor to the world output of gold, 
but all installatiDos suffered either damage of com- 
plete destruction. 

From 1 January 1947 to 30 June 1947, 27,766 oz. 

6 dwt. of gold bullion, valued at ,£177,915, were ex- 
ported from the Territory to Australia. 

The Adminlsteiing Authority is planning to piospea 
foe oil. 

D. Social 

1. Native labour 

With the objea of abolishing the indenture system 
within a period of five years, a set of new rules and 
regulations governing the employment of native labourers 
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was eoacted in 1946—47. The period of indeomre 
was leduced from three years to one year. Provisionally, 
pending an investigation of the question of wages in 
the Territory, the minimum wage for indigenous workers 
was raised from five shillings a mooch to fifteen shillings 
a month. Hours of work were reduced from 55 to 44 a 
week. Emplo>ets are required to provide, in addition to 
wages, a prescribed balanced daily ration scale, housing 
and medical attenuoo, for indigenous labourers and their 
families, if accompanying them. 

2. PubSie health 

In June 1947, the Department of Public Health em* 
plojed a stafi of 140 persons. 

There were three Government hospitals and one pri- 
vate European hospital; thirty Government, two private 
and eleven missian Native hospitals, three Government 
Asiatic hospitals, thirty-m'oe mission aid posts, one Gov- 
ernment and two mission welfare clinics, and one Gov- 
ernment leprosarium. 

Eleven medical officers and three dentists, all Euro- 
peans, were active in the Territory. 

In 1946-47, 106 indigenous inf^bicancs were being 
instructed in the medical tcaining centres at Lae, Goroka 
and Mount Hagen. There were beds in the hospiuls for 
70 European and for 6,735 indigenous patients. 

The budget for public health amounted to ,^173.191 

in 1946-47. 

E Educational 

A new and separate Departcoent of Eduutioo, planned 
CO consist of 106 officers, of whom 95 will be qualified 
teaching staff and the cemasnder, admiautcaiive and 
clerical staff, has been established. Only 32 officers had, 
however, been appointed up to 30 June 1947, due to 
the lack of qualified personnel. 

There were five elementary (kindergarten) and pri- 
mary Government schools and one secondary school for 
Europeans, with a total enrolment of 54 pupils and five 
teachers*, tluee ptimaty Goveteunent KbooU fot Chinese 
with a total enrolment of 538 pupils and 20 teachers; 
13 piimaiy and seinaculai schools, one central school 
and one Goseroment technical school for indigenous in- 
habiuncs, with a total enrolment of 1,201 school children 
and 29 teachers. The sutistics for mission schools were 
not available when the report was written. 

The sum of yC36/i95 was spent on education in 
1946-47. 

Part II. Obterpationt 
A. PROPOSCD AD.MlNISIRA'nVB UNION 

The Council, noting with appieciation the aaion of 
the Administering Authority in submitting, in advance 
of final leglsUche aaion, its deuiled proposals for a 
permanent administratiie union between New Guinea 
and Papua, proceeded to undertake a careful examina- 
tion of the subiect, which it considered to be of maior 
impotunce for the future of the Trust Territory. 

The Adminlsteting Authotity based its tight to esub- 
lish the proposed union on article 5 of the Trusteeship 
Agreement, and claimed that such a union would not be 
inconsistent with the basic objeaises of the International 
Tniicecship System. 

Tbe Adffiioiitcting Authority recalled the assurance, 
given by it at the time of the approval of the Trusteeship 
Agreement, to the effect that it did not cooiider that 
the terms of the Agreement would enable it to cstabltsb 


any focm of political association which would imohe 
the aonexacioo of the Trust Territory in any sense or 
would have the effect of extinguishing its status as a 
Tnist Territory, The Council noted the statement of 
the Administering Authority that it was prepared to 
embody in the legislation an assurance to this effect. 

Some members of the Council accepted the asSuraace 
of the Administering Authority that the proposed union 
would not in practice lead to the impairment of the 
status of the Trust Territory as a separate entity/ Other 
members, however, considered chat the proposals of the 
Administering Authority envisaged a union that vent 
beyond die kind of union contemplated in article 5 of 
the Trusteeship Agreement, in that it would provide not 
merely for a customs, administrative and &cal union, 
together with common services, but for a complete fusion 
that extended entirely to the execuuve, legislative and 
judicial organization. They considered that the pfoposed 
union would be contrary to the basic aims of the Inter- 
nauonal Trusteeship System, in that it would lead even- 
tually to the disappearance of the separate identity of the 
Trust Territory and to its annexation. 

Some members of the Counal considered that the 
proposed union was not in the best interests of in- 
habitants of the Trust Territory, and therefore 
in accordance with the basic objeaives of the Io«f* 
oacional Trusteeship System. They considered *hat so 
complete a union between a Trust Territory a 
Non-Self-Goveroing Territory would confuse th# ob* 
jecuves of the admitiiiuation of the Trust TettLtdry snd 
obscure tbe responsibilities of the Administering Author- 
ity. Other members, however, were el the opinion that 
the interests of the inhabiunts would be safeguarded 
under the union and that the union would in faa fav^ 
the advancement of both territories and their peop'jSi 
in view of the similar nature of the territories and origim 
of the populations, their common problems of 
struction, and the fa« tliat they have been divided by 
a purely arbitrary boundary. 

The Coundl observed that tbe proposals for th^ 
provided for single executive, legislative and juaicisj 
lilt TWO tetutnttes, Some memkAvs “ 
the opinion that such an arrangement was n®* 
ducive to political advancement and ptogicss 
self-government. They felt that the Counal showd not 
approve a policy which, in their view, failed to take ‘Dto 
consideration that principal objective of the Inter^o®*— 
Trusteeship System. They were of the opinion 
admialstrative structure of the Trust Territory should K 
such as to guarantee development in political, ea5u®““^' 
soaal and educational mancts. . , 

The Council noted that, although the cons“^'“^® 
of the proposed combined legislative counal of 
nine members provided for the appointment 
ooa.o£cial indigenous members, it did not spe^**!' ^ 
number to be chosen from each territory. , 

The Council considered that any legislation cnaa 
and any anion subsequently taken should in ^ 

impair the status and separate identity of ih^ 
Territory. In this connexion, some members of the 
dl were of the opinion that the powers conferred uP*’ 
the Governor General by seaion 1 1 of tbe Iegisl>*'°“ ' 
define provinces in the combined territories would 
tbe way to the obliteration of the geographical linuo o 
die Trust Tetticoty and the possible complete los* ° * . 
poUdeal iJenuty. On this point, the representai*'® 
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the Administering Authority gave an assurance that, 
although the secuon'had been written intc» the le^sla* 
tioa ia the intaests ol greater administrative efficiency io 
the tasfc of bringing about the advancement of the in- 
digenous inhabitants, his Government would give very 
serious consideration to the question. 

Some members of the G)unal were of the opinion 
that, in view of the faa that the Trust Territory bad 
normally, in past years, been financially self-supporting, 
whereas the territory of Papua had required financial 
assisance from external sources, the Trust Territory 
would have derived greater advantages had its adminis- 
tration remained completely separate. Other members, 
however, could not subsaibe to this opinion in view of 
the explicit provision in the legislation that there must 
be expended in each year, for the administration, devel- 
opment and welfare of the Trust Territory, an amount 
not less than the total amount of the public revenue 
raised in each panicular year in respect of the Trust 
Territory. 

Some members of the Council felt that the extstence of 
the proposed union would ultimately preclude the Coun- 
cil from exercising its responsibility of supervising the 
admiolstiation of the Trust Tetritory, and reader it in- 
capable of judging the development of the indigenous 
population in the political, economic, social and educa- 
tional fields. While other members did not subsaibe 
to that view, all members were agreed that the Adminis- 
tering Authority must coodoue to furnish the Counal 
with full iofbrmatioa on every aspect of the adoiiaistra- 
tloo of the Trust Territory as a separate area. 

B, Political Advancement 

1. General 

The Council noted that the indigenous inhabitaocs 
of the Territory were still in a general state of illiteracy, 
and that so real beginning had yet been made in cbeir 
political development. The Council expressed the opinion 
that, on the foundation of an inaeasingly wide educa- 
donal system, the Administering Authority should afford 
the indigenous inhabitants adequate oppottuoities for 
assuming a ptogressively greater share in the adminis- 
tration of their own affairs. 

2. Organs of government 

The Council noted that, although indigenous advisory 
councils and village counals were to be established, the 
Administering Authority did not see its way to conferring 
upon them at this stage any substantial degree of responsi- 
bility.' The Council hoped that greater opportuoities for 
aaiiung in self-government would soon be provided 
through these indigenous councils. 

C Economic Advancement 

1. General 

The Council noted that in spite of the abundant natural 
resources of the Tetritory, the economic life of the in- 
digenous inhabitants remained in a piimitive state. The 
Council felt that the Inhabitants should derive greater 
benefits than at present from the development of these 
resources. In particular, members raised the question of 
whether the Territory should not receive a larger share of 
the proceeds from gold mining than the existing royalty 
of five per cent, since they felt that the law which re- 
served to the Administtauon all claim and title to the 
wealth lying below the surface of the land should operate 
to the advantage of the indigenous inhabitants. 


The Council noted the efforts of the Administering 
Authority in initiating an economic programme for 
providing assistance to the indigenous inhabitants in de- 
veloping agricultural projects and achieving increased 
production of such cash aops as copra, cocoa, ike and 
fresh vegetables. The Council felt that such projects should 
be further encouraged and extended, so that the indige- 
nous produrors might not only benefit from ioaeased 
local trading but also participate in the export uade. 

2. Public finance 

Tlie Council noted that the revenue of the Territory 
bad not yet reached the pre-war level, and the budget of 
£2^00,000 included a grant from the Government of 
Australia, which amounted to four times the pre-war reve- 
nue. While acknowledging the assistance thus given by 
the Administering Authority, the Counal expressed the 
hope that all possible efforts would be made to inaease 
progressively the revenue and, accordingly, the expendi- 
ture of the Territory for the benefit of its approximately 
one million iohabicants. 

3- Taxation 

llie Council noted that the poll tax imposed in certain 
areas on indigenous tnbabitants which had amounted to 
ten shUiiogs per annum, had been suspended during the 
past two years, and commended the action of the Admin- 
istering Authority in semoriDg what appeared, io view of 
the low earnings of the indigenous inhabitants, to have 
’ been a burden involving great hardship. 

The Council noted that no diten taxation was imposed 
io the Territory, and that taxation chiefiy consisted of im- 
port duties and license fees. It felt some misgivings as to 
whether such indirea taxation bore evenly on all sections 
of the population. 

4. land tenure 

The Council noted that indigenous lands could be sold 
only to the Government, and only with the consent of the 
lodi^nous owner and the approval of the local authority. 

The Council expressed concern that the interests of the 
indigenous landowners should always be adequately safe- 
guarded ID this respect, since by virtue of their bac^aid- 
oess they might be unable fully to understand the signifi- 
cance of cheir consent to such sales. 

D. SooAL Advancement 

1. ItrJenture system of labour 

The Council noted that the Admitdstuiisg Authority 
had reduced the period of indenture for indigenous 
labourers to twelve months, and bad set itself the objec- 
tive of abolition of the system in five years, which the 
Administeiing Authority considered to be the minimiim 
uansitioa period. 

2 . f^aget 

The Council, noting that the minimum wage for a 
labourer had recently been inaeased from five to fifteen 
shillings a month, and that the quesuoo of wages and 
other ronditioDs of labour were under investigation by 
the Administering Authority, felt that the regulations 
governing wages should be improved, and that the posi- 
tion of workers contracted by the territorial goveinment 
or other employers should be more consistent with the 
general trend of prices of commodities. Even when re- 
gard was had to the faa that, in addiuon to his cash 
wages, a labourer received food, housing and medical care, 
a moi^Uy wage of fifteen shillings appeared to be totally 
insufficient to provide him and his family with their other 
necessities. ' 
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In addition, the Council was of the opinion that efforts 
should be made to educate workers with a view to en- 
abling them progressively to attain a stage of development 
in which they would be capable of bargaining collectively 
with their employers. 

The Council was of the opinion, laorcover, that there 
should be no differentiation, except on the basis of skill, 
in wage rates as beween indigenous and oon-indigenoos 
labour. 

5. Health services 

The Council noted that the Administering Authority 
regarded the promotion of the health of the inhabitants 
of the Territory as one of the most vital functions of gov- 
ernment; that an improved medical service was being 
planned and that any lack of speed in achieving the aim 
was due to the difficulty of securing qualified medical 
practitioners. 

The Council, emphasizing the paramount importance 
of an adequate medical service for ffie Territory, in which 
the indigenous inhabitants should participate to a greater 
degree, expressed the opinion that health coodiuons in 
the Territory were still unsatisfactory, and that the num- 
ber of donors and medical personnel, and the number of 
hospitals and clinics, was insufficient. It expressed the 
view that ioaeasing numbers of the indigenous iohabi- 
tants should bo trained as physicians, muses and otbct 
medical personnel- 

E. 'Educational Advancement 

1. General 

The Council noted the statement of the Admitustetiog 
Authority that "education is a tnaiot item in the plans 
that have been approved for the future development of 
the Territory". 

The Counal, however, reiterating its belief that the 
education of the indigenous inhabitants was the prerequi- 
site of their political, economic and social advancement, 
considered that their relative backwardness would require 
even greater efforts on the part of the Administering 
Authority in the future. The Council expressed the hope 
that the educational plans prepared by the Administering 
Awthoitty woold soon bo poi into opetattoo, and that a 
school-building piogtamme would be ptepued which 
would at least restore, in the shortest possible time, the 
numbec of buildings to the pce-wac leveL 

The Council observed that there were only a very few 
schools in the Territory, that illiteracy was ^ tule, and 
that the attendance of children in school and the propor- 
. tion of the number of children of school age who attend- 
ed school was not satisfactory. The Council observed, 
moreover, that the religious missions, which had per- 
formed very valuable services in the past, wcmld continue 
to take an important part in the educational programme, 
but was of the opinion that the administration should 
not only exercise an increasing measure of control over 
their activities, but assume an increasing share of the 
initiative in education. 

2. Expenditure on education 

The Council noted that only 1.59 per cent of the total 
expenditure of the combined Territories of New Guinea 
and Papua had been devoted to education daring the year 
under review. 

3. Higher education 

.The Council was of the opinion that facilities Should 
be provided for the higher education of persons opable 
of benefiting from it. It was not sufficient to provide die 


population with a rudimentary education only; provision 
should be made for scholarships to enable gifted indi- 
viduals to pursue their studies abroad. 

4. Teacher training 

The Council expressed concern as to whethst the pto- 
gramme of teacher training, especially for indigenous 
teachers, was adequate for the needs of the Territory, and 
was of the opinion that the Administering Authority 
sbmild consider whether additional funds and facilities 
might not be made available for the purpose. 

Part HI. Conclusions and Recommendaltons 

The Council, in presenting to the General Assembly 
the coodusioos and recommendations arising from its 
examination of the Report on the administration of the 
Trust Territory of New Guinea for the period of 1 July 
1946 to 30 June 1947: 

( 1 ) Recognizes that in its efforts to promote the pohtl- 
cal, economic, social and educational advancement of the 
Territory, the Administering Authority has been con- 
fronted not merely with the difficulties inherent in a 
country as yet little developed, but also with great prob- 
lems of reconstruction arising from the devastation and 
disorganization of war; 

(2) Notes in particular that large areas of the Terri- 
tory were under enemy occupation from January 1942 
to August 1945, that civil administration wM restored 
only six days before the beginning of the pefiod under 
report, that a large number of experienced personnel wi 
all government records were iesr, and that all activities 
of the administration were disrupted; 

(3) Makes the following conclusions and rec*mmeo^ 
tions with a view to promoting the Interests of ths In- 
habitants and their ptogtessive development w^ards the 
ultimate objective of self-government or independence, m 
aarotdana with Chapters Xll and XIII of the Charter 
and the relevant Trusteeship Agteement. 

A. General 

The Counal hereby asserts that, not only bf virtue of 
the obligaUnos undec the Chattec assumed by dm C^vern- 
meot of Australia, but also by virtue of the ccmtrihution 
made and the sufferings undergone by the 
populauoo of New Guinea during the Second world 
War, the Trust Territory now deserves the special atten- 
tioo of die Administering Authority in order to promote 
Its recovery and its enjoyment of the benefits due to its 
people in all fields. . . 

To this end, the Council recommends that the existing 
activities and programmes of the Administering Autbori^ 
for die poliucal, economic, social and educadonal a 
vancemeat of the Territory should be extended and co- 
ordinated so as to comprise a general, long-sans® 
based on the following fundamental considerations: 

(i) That the execution of such a plan should promote 
the progressive advancement of the inhabitants as a who e, 
and. not only of individuals or groups; 

(ii) That the plan should be based on an spptoptia e 

constitutional foundation which would prescribe the tssiso 
lines of development towards self-government oc in e- 
pendence; , 

(iii) That the plan should provide for continuous an 

increasing participation by the indigenous inhabitants m 
all fields of development in the Territory, and for me r 
expression of their wishes. . 

The Council invites the Administering Auth®iity 
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keep it informed of all progress made towards the formu* 
lation and execution of such a plan. 

B. PROPOSLD Administrative Union 

(1) The Council, having devoted a prolonged and 
sig^cant debate to the question of the proposed admin* 
istrative union between the Trust Territory of New 
Guinea and the Australian territory of Papua, takes the 
position that the establishment of the union is a highly 
imporunt problem of serious consequence. 

(2) The Council considers tbar, in so far as the prob- 
lem — as to whether or not the proposed union is within 
the terms of the Trusteeship Agreement approved by the 
General Assembly — is partly juridical in nature, it might 
to that extent be resolved by recourse to the appropriate 
juridical body, the International Court of Justice. 

(3) It is the Council’s conviction that an axiministra* 
tive union must remain strictly administrative in its 
nature and its scope, and that its operation must not have 
the ed'ect of aeating any conditions which will obstruct 
the separate development of the Trust Tetntory, in the 
fields of poliucal, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement, as a distinct entity. 

(4) The Counol is not, however, entirely convinced 
that the proposed union between New Guinea and Papua 
may not go so far as to compromise the pteservatloo of 
the separate idenuty of the Trust Territory. 

(5) The Counal considets also that the esublishment 
of a union of the kind proposed imposes an embairassiog 
burden on the ludgmeot of the Council, and chat it may 
constitute a dilEculcy in the way of the discharge by the 
Council of iu responsibilities under the Chatter. 

(iS) The Council is firmly determined that the pro- 
posed union muse not lead to a union of a closer perma* 
oeot tuncre with sciU greater unphcaciocts. 

(7) The Council expresses concern lest the powers 
conferred on the Governor General by secuon 11 of the 
legislation, of defining provinces m the combined terri- 
tories, may allow provinces to be so defined as to include 
poiuoaa of both tetritocies, which might result eveaaaUy 
in obliterating the territorial boundaries and rendering 
diffiailc the supervision by the Council of the Trust Ter- 
ritory. 

(8) The Counal considers chat a single tartS system 
for the two territories under section 73 of the legulatioo 
should not afica the obligation of the Administering 
Authority to apply to the Trust Territory the provisions 
of Article 76 d of the Charter respccung equal treatment 
in sodal, economic and commercial maners for all mem- 
bers of the United Nations and their nationals. 

(9) The Council accordingly recommends that the 
Adminlsieriog Authority review the matter of administra- 
tive union in the light of the foregoing conclusions, and 
also in the light of the views expressed in the Giuncil. 
and that it inform the Council of the results of its review. 

C Political Advancement 

1. Ctnerjil 

'Ihe Counol, noting that the indigenous inhabitants 
of the Territory axe still in a sute of illiteracy and politi- 
cal backwardness, recommends that the Administering 
Authority should adopt positive measures to provide 
adequate opportututics for their political advancement. 
In this connexion, the Counol expresses again its firm 
belief that inacased education is of fundamcnul impor- 
tance, and draws particular actenuon to its conclusions 


and recommendations on the subject of educational ad- 
saottmeot. 

2. Organs of government 

The Council recommends that conditions should be 
created which would lead to the esublishment of organs 
of self-government for the indigenous inhabitants. 

The Council recommends that the Administering 
Authority should review the constitutions and powers of 
the proposed indigenous advisory and village councils 
with a new to graoting them greater initiative in the 
coodua of their own awaits, and preparing the iohabi- 
unts foe a progressively inaeasing part in the legislative 
and higher administrative organs of the Territory. 

3. Administration of Territory 

The Council, noting that approximately one-third of 
the indigenous population remains outside the Govern- 
ment’s control, requests the Administering Authority to 
include in its next annual report further information on 
this maaer and, in particular, additional details of the 
prindpfn and practice of the policy of peaceful penetra- 

The Council, noting that civil administration has not 
yet been oimpletely restored, that personnel are inade- 
quate in number and that the functions of government 
are su'U limited, expresses the hope that every effort will 
be made to remedy this sicuauoo, in parucular by the 
recruitment and uainiog of additional personnel. 

D. Econo^uc Advancement 

1. Revenue and expenditure 

The Counal, noting that a great ioaease in expendi- 
ture will be necessary before the indigenous mhabltancs 
of tbe Territory can male adequate progress, recommends 
(hat the Adminisieting Authority give earnest considera- 
tion to ways and means for inoeasing the revenue of the 
Territory. 

2. Fiscal system 

Tbe Oiundl recommends that the Administering Au- 
thority should examine the whole fiscal system of the 
Territory, with a view to alleviating the burden of in- 
direct taxation where it presses unduly, to the introduc- 
tion of direct taxation based upon the individual’s ca- 
pacity to pay and to an inaeasing participation by tbe 
indigenous inhabitants in tbe abundant natural wealth of 
the Territory. 

3. Latid tenure 

Tbe Council, expressing concern as to whether the in- 
terests of tbe Indigenous landowners are sutHciently pro- 
tected by the law relating to the alienation of land, re- 
quesu tbe Administering Authority to furnish further 
information regarding the law, and the manner and ex- 
tent of its application, in tbe next annual report. 

4. Indigenous production 

Tbe Council recommends that tbe Administering Au- 
thority should induce tbe indigenous iohabiuou to cul- 
tivate marketable and exporuble aops so as to enable 
them to participate in the export trade of the Territory. 

E. Social Advancement 

/. Labour conditions 

Tbe Council, noting that tbe minimum wage race for 
indigenous workers has been tentatively maeased from 
five to fifteen shillings per month, expresses concern that 
this rate is sail inadequate. Tbe Council recommends 
that the Administering Authority establish in the future 
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«3£e races «bich are not merely commensurate with the 
cost of living of the indigenous inhabitants acoudlog to 
their existing standards, but which will also enable them 
to improse their standards of living. 

The Gjuncil further recommends that in establishing 
rates of wages for indigenous and non-indigenous work' 
ers the Administering Authority be guided at all times 
by the ptiodple of equal pay for equal work. 

The Council recommends that etery encouragement 
and training be given to the indigenous workers which 
would lead to the establishment of some form of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

2. Public health 

The Council, noting with concern the inadequacy of 
the existing medical services, recommends that the Ad- 
ministering Authority take urgent steps to improve them. 

The Council recommends, in particular, that the Ad- 
ministering Authority inaease its efforts to recruit suA- 
dent numbers of qualified medical praaitionets for serv- 
ice in the Territory. 

The Counal recommends, further, that the numbers of 
other medical personnel be ioaeased, and that a more 
extensive programme be introduced fot the itdning of 
indigenous inhabitants as physicians and nutses, as well 
as for other medical work. 

The Coundl recommends, in addition, that greater 
ptioticy be given to the esublishmcnt of additional hospl- 
uls, clinics and simnai centres. 

F. Educational Advancement 

1. Ei/uMrionui faciliiut 

The Counal expresses concern at the inadequacy of 
educational faolities in the Territory and at the coose- 
quescly high rate of illiteracy, whi^ is hindering the 
politiul advancement of the indigenous inhabitants. 

The Council welcomes the assurance of the Adminis- 
tering Authority that education is a ttujor item in plans 
for the future development of the Territory, and urges 
the Administering Authority to press forward with the 
execution of these plans. 

The Council recommends that the Administering 
Authority put into effea a general school-building pro- 
gramme which will at least restore, In the shortest pos- 
sible time, the number of schools to the pre-war level. 

The Counal, noting with concern the irudequacy of 
the teacher-training programme for indigenous schools, 
reasnunends chat the Administering Authority devote 
aJdiciorut funds and facilities to this purpose. 

The Council, noting the preponderant parr taken by 
religious missions in the education of the indigenous in- 
habitants, recommends thac the Administering Auiboiiiy 
assume an inaeasing measure of responsibility and initia- 
cive in the future. 

2. lUibtt tJuuiion 

The Council recommends ihar the Administering 
Authority devote special attention to ilie provision of 
education l<}-onJ the rudimentary stage, including the 
esubUshment of scholarships ot similar facslhies fox 
hitter study outside the Territory, with a view to build- 
ing up from the mote gifted of the toJigenous inhabiunti 
an intellectual elite capable of leading the people as • 
whole in jwihiical, economic, social and educational 
advancement. 

G. MJsa:LLA.s'cous 

The Council, noting the special arcunuuoccs under 
which the present report was compiled, hopes that the 


next annual report will contain a much mor^ complete 
account of condidons in the Territory in th^ ^clds of 
political, economic, social and educational advancemeac 

The Council requests the Administering Aittboricy to 
provide in the next annual report, in addition to deoiled 
answers to the Provisional Questionnaire and ittfofnucioa 
arising from the foregoing conclusions and lect^mmeoda- 
cions: 

(ii) An official map showing the discribntioii of popu- 
lation, oamral resources, etc.; 

(i) Photographs illustrating the country, its people, 
etc; 

(c) Information on the following subjenS to pai- 
tkular; 

(i) The provisions of the law relating to tho punish- 
ment of various criminal offences, indicadn^ whether 
there is any discrimination in the administration of justice; 

(li) The net profits of the gold-mining comP^^s for 
the year in review; 

(ill) The average annual income of the indigenous 
inhabitants; 

(iv) The number of savings-bank account* in the 
names of indigenous inhabitants and, if possiblci the total 
value of such accounts, and the amount of an average 
account, 

(v) The proportional part pla)ed by the G(?'‘etn®ent 
and Missions respectively in the task of education; 

(vi) Details of acadents occurring in indiittry as a 
whole and la particular industries. 

&. Minority Views op the RipreseJ^tative 
OP THE U.S.S.R. 

1. The Soviet representative: 

Notes the fact that the Bill for the union of ti'* 
Territory of New Guinea and the Colony of Papv® not 
in accordance with the basic objectives of the tru*teeship 
system and does not take into account those jirousioni 
wbith are set down in the Charter, spe^caily» under 
Article 70 b. 

Considers that the assurances of the Administering 
Au^rity, to the effect that the unification of New 
Guinea writh the Colony of Papua will not bring the loss 
of the status of Trust Territory of New Guinea, could 
not in practice be an obstacle to, nor prevent or produce 
the process of absorption of New Guinea politioally> 
ministratively and economically. The union will Ifad in- 
evitably to the annexation of the Trust Territory instead 
of its independence. 

Notes chat with regard to the unification of the two 
Tertitories— the Colony of Papua and the Trust Tcrritmy 
of New Guinea— under one legislative and one adminis- 
trative and one judicial body with common services, no 
distinction is made under this Dill between th^ popula- 
tion of the Trust Territory aod'the adjacent Colony of 
However, very definite disunaions do cxi»^Jhese 
distinctions are set down in Article 76 b of thtf Charter 
which deals with the rights given to the inhabitants of 
the Trust Territories. 

Considers that the Dill for unifiaiion did oo< provide 
for any measures which are directed to the cstshluhing 
in the Trust Territory of bodies fot self goverom*®* “ 
the people of New Guinea. 

The Soviet representative could not but renjark t^t 
ihtt Dill is being imposed upon the indigenous popula* 
don by die Administering Authocicicf. This DiU 
a result of a discuuion by the luciie population; i* r* 
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noc a result of the freely expressed will of the indigenous 
population. However, Article 76 b of the Charter deals 
with the basic objectives of the trusteeship system and it 
sutes, directly, that measures should be taken towards the 
progressise development to sclf-governiaent or indepertd- 
ence as may be appropriate to the particular circumsunces 
of each Territory, and that it should be in accordance 
with the freely expressed wishes of the native population. 

2. The village coucals, which will be created by the 
Administering Authority, could not be considered as or- 
gans of self-government because they cannot take any 
decisions. The same can be said omceining the advisory 
councils, which are also not organs of self-governmenL 

Thus, in this respect we can only note that the admin- 
istrative structure does not correspond to the aims and 
principles of the trusteeship system. Therefore, this 
structure should also be changed, and the natives should 
receive a constantly inaeasiog part in the le&slative or- 
gans, in the high administrative organs, and coodiuons 
should be aeated to allow the natives to aeate their 
organs of self-govertuneni, for, without achievement of 
such political progress of the indigenous population, 
progress in other £elds is praaically impossible. 

i. In view of the faa that this Bill actually means a 
fusion of a colony and a Trust Territory; in view of the 
faa that this Bill gives no opportunity, no possibilities 
foe the population of a Trust Territory to develop along 
the way set forth under the lotetnational Trusteeship 
System of the United Nauoos, and because this Bill does 
not provide for any organs of self-governmene for the 
eutive population; la view of the fact that this Bill does 
not admit the native population to the adminiscration of 
tbelr own Territory, it is considered that this Bill does 
not teHea the basic alms and purposes of the trusteeship 
system. For that xeisoa, the Bill caonot be considered as 
appropriate and acceptable for New Guinea, and the 
uniliotioa of the Trust Territory of New Guinea and 
the colonial Territory of Papua should be considered as 
inconsistent with the Charter and the trusteeship system. 

Therefore, the Soviet delegation recommends that the 
Ausaalian Goverument should noc put into force the Bill 
on unification of the Trust Territory of New Guinea with 
the adjacent Australian Colony of Papua and recommends 
that a separate administration for the Trust Territory of 
New Guinea be created 

It is also necessary that the Administering Authority 
should take approptiace legislauve and admioistiative 
measures which will coottibuce to the creation and devel- 
opment of indigenous organs of self-government on the 
basis of the popular tepresencation (eleaoral system). 


8 . Tanganyika 

Tlie annual report on the administtation of 
Tanganyika for the year 1947 was received by the 
Secretary-General on May 12, 1948, and conunuoi- 
cated to the Council on May 13, 1948. Although 
the report was received one week later than re- 
quired by rule 72, paragraph 2, of the rules of 
procedure, the Council, at the second meeting of 
its third session (T/SR,75) decided to examine it 
during that session. 

During the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, four- 


teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth meetings of the 
thirdsession (T/SR.84-89) members of the Coun- 
cil addressed questions to J. E S. Lamb, special 
representative of the Administering Authority, on 
the political, economic, social and educational situ- 
ation in the Territory. At the 20th, 22nd and 
23rd meetings (T/SR.9 d, 95 and 96), the Council 
discussed the conclusions and recommendations to 
be adopted on the report, and appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of the representatives of Au- 
stralia, Mexico, the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
to draft a report, in accordance with rules 100 and 
101 of its rules of procedure, for inclusion in the 
annual report of the Council to the General Assem- 
bly. The draft report (T/204) prepared by the 
drafting committee was considered by the Council 
at the 36ih, 39th and 40th meetings of its third 
session {T/SR.109, U2 and 113). WhHe the 
drafting committee which drew up the reports on 
Ruanda-Urundi and New Guinea presented to the 
Council texts agreed on by all its members, the 
drafting committee entrusted with the task of pre- 
paring a report on Tanganyika was unable to reach 
agreement on a single text as regards Ports II and 
111 of the report containing the Council's observa- 
tions and its conclusions and xecommeodatioos. 

In Pott II (Observations) the drafting commit- 
tee therefore presented a summary of the views 
expressed by the various delegations ia the course 
of the Council's discussions, indicating the names 
of the delegations which had expressed those views. 
Part HI (Recommendations and Conclusions) was 
divided into three sections. Section A containing 
the conclusions on which all four members of the 
committee agreed. Section B presenting the conclu- 
sions agreed to by two members of the comm/ttee 
and Section C giving the conclusions of one mem- 
ber only. The drafting committee had considered 
that it was for the Council to study the various 
points of view and to make a choice among them. 

The representatives of France, Belgium and 
China criticized the drafting committee for the 
manner of presenting its report. They were of the 
opinion that the report should contain only the 
opinion of the Council as a whole and not the 
views of individual delegations. The representative 
of New Zealand moved that the names of delega- 
tions should be deleted from the second part of the 
report, a proposal to which several representatives 
objeaed on the ground that the Council as a whole 
a)uld noc assume responsibility for the views of 
individual delegations. The Council therefore re- 
jeacd the proposal by a vote of 5 to 4, with 2 
abstentions, and adopted by a vote of 6 to 1, with 
5 abstentions. Part II as a whole, subject to minor 
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amendments, in the form presented by the drafting 
committee. The Council voted paragraph by para- 
graph on the recommendations contained in Part 
III of the drafting committee’s report. Part III as 
a whole was adopted by a vote of 5 to 1, with 6 
abstentions. The Council then adopted the report 
on Tanganyika as a whole by a vote of 5 to 3, 
with 4 abstentions. 

As in the case of the reports on Ruanda-Urundi 
and New Guinea, the representative of the U.S.S R. 
in accordance with rule 64 of the rules of proced- 
ure, submitted a statement of minority views, 
which the Council at its 43rd meeting (T/SR.116) 
agreed to append to its report to the General 
Assembly. 

Following IS the text of the report (A/603, pp. 
19-39 and pp. 48—49) adopted by the Council 
and of the U.SS.R. statement- 

a. REPORt Adopted by the Council 

Part I. Review of eondtltons tn Tanganyika tn 1947: 

a summary based on the Admtniitraiton Report for 

1947 and the statements made by she special repre 

sentaltve, United Kingdom, before the Trusteeship 

Council 

A General 
J. Area, topography, and climate 

The Terticory of Taa^anyika lies just south of the 
Equator between the gceat lakes of cential Afttca and 
the lodiaa Ocean. It has an area of 362,688 square 
miles locluduag about 20/)00 squace miles of lolaad 
water. 

Though isolated hills and rnmor mountatn ranges and 
some imposing mounuin massives exist in widely scat- 
tered parts of the Territory, the dominant topographical 
feature is that of flat or gently undulating plains. 

The climate of (he Territory varies greatly according 
to the height above the sea level. Broadly speaking, the 
rainfall is low for a tropical country. 

2. Population 

The present population of the Territory is estimated 
to be about 3,300,000 Africans, 33,000 Asians, and 
7,300 Europeans, the average density pet square mile 
being l6.4 In 1946. There is no civil register in the 
Territory. 

B. Political Advancement 

1. Inrer-Tmiiorinl Organization 

At the end of 1947 the United Kingdom Goverruaent 
passed an Ordec-in-Cnuncil Unking Tanganyika adoucm- 
tracivcly with Kenya and Uganda. A High Commission 
and a Central Legislature were created to deal with 
specified departments and services of inter-territorial sig- 
nificance. The Government of Tanganyika remains re- 
spotuible for the basic services- of the Territory. Ihe 
new arrangements do not affect the juridical personality 
of Tanganyika. To add to any of the scheduled services 
under the High Commission would requite the consent 
of the territorial legislatures. 

2. General aJminiilraiioH 

The Territory is administered by the Governor with 


the assistance of an advisory Executive Council fOnsiscicig 
of official and unofficial members. The laws of the Ter- 
ritory are enacted by the Governor with the advice aad 
consent of the Legislative Council, consisting of the 
Governor, and official and unofficial members. The Gov- 
ernor has the right to veto any Ordinance. There is at 
present no form of electoral representation in the Terri- 
tory, appointments to the Central legislature and to local 
government bodies being by nomination. 

No new legislation designed specifically to further politi- 
cal advancement towards the ob;ective of self-governmenc 
or independence was passed during the year, nor did 
the need for any such legislation become apparent. The 
political advancement of the Territory at this stage is 
mainly a question of education to enable the ir>digenous 
peoples to fit themselves for the assumption pf gteaiet 
responsibility in local government and in th^ general 
administiation of the Territory. A thud African mem- 
ber was appointed to the territorial Legislative Council 
and coasidetation given to a futthet increase in the num- 
ber of African members in the near future. 

The legislative Council consists of the (lovetnor, 
fifteen official members, all Europeans, and fou^^^^n un- 
official members of whom seven are Europ^“« 
Africans and three Asians. The Executive CoiJR<^d 
sisis of official and unofficial members, the niimbe^ of 
official members being seven at present 

For administrative purposes the Territory if divided 
into eight provinces, each m the charge of a I’toviocial 
Conunissioner, who is responsible to the Govefoor. The 
provinces are divided into districts in the chatse o| 
District Commissioners responsible to the provincial 
Commjssiooer. The seat of the government is iP Dar-es- 
Salaam wbich is also the largest town and seapd** *oe 
Territory. 

3 Native Authorities 

Throughout the Territory, Native Authoritf** 
been established with certain specified Jufisdirt*oo owr 
ihe iodigenous inhabiunts within their respeai'^o 
areas. While the normal procedure is to reco#““® 
traditional tribal authority, in areas where the inhabitaats 
vi^ tiisAly Viuvi titViaV totu.tiTunou or -vVaW ffincR u 

a mixture of tribes, the people ate called upon ch^se 
their Oruncil of Headmen. These authorities deti^® 
legislative and executive power from the Native Author- 
ity Ordinance. In addition, many Native AOtbo^'^®* 
exercise certain residual powers derived from na^*^® 
and custom. Further, they may be empowered by an 
order made by the Governor to administer any speci- 
fied in such order. 

Attempts ate being made to bring about federations 
of chiefs to cover wider areas for certain cormpon pur- 
poses of native administration In one instance, 
Quggas, the people themselves have reorganised meu 
old administration so as to constitute a supetio/ council 
and to introduce elected members into their councils. 

4’ Judicial organization 

The judicial organization is made up of: 

High Court, (b) the special tribunal, (c) subordinate 
courts. Appeals lie from the High Court of the Temtory 
to die Court of Appeal for East Africa. 

^ioiiaal cases are dealt with under the East 
Criminal Code. For civil cases the Indian Code of Civi 
Procedure is used. 

The official language of the courts is English, but 
provision is made for interpretation. . 

Included in the judicial organization of the Jetntorf 
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are lutive courts coasticuccil under the Native Courts 
Ordinance -which defines their jurisdiction. These 
uibunals arc composed exclusively of Indigenous inhah* 
iuou. Their primary function is to, give effect to well- 
established customary laws of the indigenous society. 
There has as yet been no attempt to codify native law 
and custom. 

C Economic Advancement 

1, Aificullure 

The very large majority of the indigenous lohabiunts 
are dependent upon agticultural activities in some form 
or other. Most of them are peasant cultivators, living 
largely at a subsistence level. For the most part the 
cultivator relies upon the hoe as his chief implexoenL 
The spread of cultivation is limited by the prevalence of 
the tsetse dies over wide areas and lack of natural water 
resources. A wide variety of climate and soil conditions 
makes possible the cultivarion of a wide range of produce 
in the Territory. The most important agriculcutal prod- 
ucts of the Territory in the order of their importance are 
sisal, coffee, and cottocL 

Of the total area of some 6,334,000 acres (about 3 
per cent of the total land area of ^e Territory) under 
cultivation, 3,230,000 acres or 82 per cent of the area 
under cultivation is estimated to be devoted to the 
cultivation of crops for consumption in the Territory. 
The supply of food to the population is, however, subject 
to seasonal shortages on account of crop failures and the 
Native Authority Ordinance provides foe compulsory 
cultivation by an indigenous person of enough land to 
support himself and his family. 

2, UiMotk 

The most recent figures available give the Territory's 
stock population as 6,419,366 cattle, 3,163,443 goats and 
2,363,813 sheep. Owing largely to the tsetse fiy, the large 
attic pcpulatioo is concentrated over a comparatively 
small area of the Territory. In some areas there is 
definite overstocking. In the main this problem is being 
dealt with by the development of properly organized 
markets which operate as outlets for surplus stock. 

3, LjiiJ tenure 

Under the tribal system, in most areas the fundamental 
principle is accepted that the land belongs to the tiib^ 
the individual occupier enjoying security of tenure, so 
long as he behaves himself and keeps his land under 
cultivation. His tide to his homestead is, however, more 
permanent and individual In the coastal belt, however, 
the idea of individual property prevails. 

Under the Land Ordinance the whole of the lands of 
the Territory except those disposed of before the Ordi- 
nance has been declared public lands, and placed under 
the control of the Governor, to be held in trust for the 
use and common benefit ol the indigenous inhabiunts. 
Land may be held only under a lease, known as the 
Right of Occupancy, for terms not exceeding nlncty-oloe 
years. Of the total land area, amounting to 342,706 
square miles, 2,883 square miles have been alieruted. Up 
to the date of the preparation of the 19-17 adminutmioa 
report long term rights of occupancy have been taken out 
in rapect of 51,700 aacs. The future needs of die indi- 
genous people axe taken into consideration when some 
new settlement by non-Indigcnous people is projected. 
The whole of the Central, S^thern, Western and Lake 
Provinces w-ere closed tu alienation to non'indigenous 
persons for agticultural and pastoral purposes except in 
the case of applicants in a position to undertake open- 


dons on a large scale especially in regard to the provision 
of water supply. 

4. Creda faedttiet 

Since the year 1942, crop, machinery and soil con- 
servation loans have been made to farmers, at first inter- 
at free but after I January 1947, with interest at 3Vi 
per cent per annum. Security has been provided for 
under the Chattels Transfer Ordinance, No. 23 of 1942. 
Loans have been granted only to non-indigenous farmers 
for the purchase of agricultural machinery and for 
financing operational expenses in connexion with the 
increased production of food crops. 

In 1947 an ordinance (No. 47 of 1947), to provide 
for the atablishment and management of a land bank 
for the purpose of faciliuting loans to farmers, co- 
operative societies and native authorities in furtherance 
of agriculnite in the Territory and to provide for matters 
ancillary thereto, was passed but has not yet been brought 
into operation. 

5. Forestt 

There are valuable stands of hardwood timber in the 
Territory. Forests can be declared as "reserved" on both 
private and public land. Forest Reserves on public land 
are of two ategories. those administered by the Central 
Goveinmeot and those under the control of Native 
Authorities which enjoy any forest royalties that may 
accrue from them. During the five years, 1942 to 1946, 
umber worth £96,343 and minor forest produce of the 
value of £391,626 were exported from the Territory 
on an average every year, and it is estimated that some 
6 per cent of its toul labour force is employed in occu- 
pations connected with timber. Twenty-six concessions 
covering 37,861 square miles were in existence at the 
end of 1947. 

6. Minerels 

The mineral resources of the Territory, only a tenth 
of which have been prospected, give indication of being 
extensive and varied. The principal minerab at praenc 
exploited are gold, diamonds, tin-ore, salt and mia, 
while a wide range of other minerals are mined in a 
smaller way. 

The total value of principal minerab exported from 
the Territory in 1947 is estimated at ,C 1,222,037. 

In Tanganyika surface rights convey no mineral rights 
which are governed by mining {aws. Prospecting for 
minerals may only be carried out under the authority of 
a prospecting tight issued under the Mining Ordinance, 
while actual mining b permitted only on a registered 
claim or lease. Royalties are payable at prescribed races, 
while all cbims, leases, etc., urry development obliga- 
lions. Taxation and royalties ensure that a very high pro- 
portion of the proceeds of the sale of diamonds accrues 
to the teiritorbl revenue. Gold b sold to the Dank of 
England. 

7- InJuttry and bminest enterprtie—Cenerjl 

There were in 1917, 346 incorporated industrial and 
trading aeablishmencs and enterprises in the Territory, 
of which 263 were in urban areas and cightyone in 
ruraL There were, besides, seventy co-operative societies 
with a total membership of 33,381 persons. 

Secondary Industria have not yet been aublishcJ to 
any cxtenL Local induscrul product} include soap, 
cigannn, furnimre, leather, buiier. cheese, etc. A new 
company for meat canning with 31 per cent of Govern- 
ment apical was rcccmly csubtished. The company has 
an authorized apical of [, 300,000, 3 1 per cent of w Inch 
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is owDcd by the Government of the Territory nnd 49 
per cent by ilessrs. Liebigs Exaaa of Meat Cbmpany. 
There is some processing of primary products, eg., mill- 
ing of rice and flour, oil extraction, saw milling, cotton 
ginning, coffee curing, tobacco curing, etc. 

Paniculats of the amount of outside private capiol m- 
vested in the Territory are not available. Local handi- 
crafts comprise woodwork, weaving, hoe making, basket 
making, pottery, etc. The most important industry 
maiuged by Africans is the production of clarified butter 
and ghee. 

So far the indigenous inhabitants have no direa part 
in the major commercial undeitakings or in the whole- 
sale trade of the Territory. In the day.to-day life of the 
more remote rural areas the barter system still operates 
among the indigenous people. 

The proportion of domestic trade controlled by co- 
operative organizations is very small. 

S. Monopolies 

(a) Fiscal. The Government of the Territory enjoys 
fiscal monopoly in respect of railways and ports services, 
including the Tanganyika Road Services operating on six 
routes. 

Under the Defence Regulations the Produce CoQiroller 
is authorized to purchase and distribute controlled pro- 
duce. 

(b) PktvatE. The Tanganyika Electric Supply Com- 
pany and the Dar-es-Salaam and District Elecuic Supply 
Company hold licences for sixty and eighty years re- 
spectively which confer upon them the exclusive right to 
supply electric energy in specified areas. 

9. Fonign traJe 

The total foieign uade of Tanganyika in 1947 
amounted to £2S,}04,122, which was made up of im- 
poru valued at >(13,723,925 and exports valued at 
>(11,380,197. There were imports and re-exports of 
bullion and specie amounting to >(147, <>91 and >(23,380 
respectively. The principal imports in terms of value 
were vehicles, induding aircraft, railway-stock, etc, 
cotton piece-goods and other textile manufactures, elec- 
trical gcxids, iron and steel manufactures, cigarettes and a 
variety of food grains. The chief exports from the Teni- 
lory were sisal, coffee, cotton, diamonds, gold, hides and 
kapok. 

Tanganyika is a member of the Customs Union which 
indudes also Kenya and Uganda. Under the terms of a 
convention between Belgium and the United Kingdom 
the Territory enjoys the benefits of free transit of goods 
through the Belgian Congo. Exports from Tanganyika 
to the United Kingdom and its colonies and dependencies 
have been given tariff preferences. In 1947, the Territory 
obtained 32.0 per cent of its imports from the United 
Kingdom, 22.3 per cent from the United States of 
America, 11.3 per cent from India and 11 per cent from 
Kenya and Uganda, while 43.1 per cent of its exports 
found their way to the United Kingdom, 19.4 per cent to 
Kenya and Uganda, 7.2 per cent to India and 62 per 
cent to South Africa. 

The Territory's exports are mainly primary products, 
«bich are at present in universal short supply. Since the 
outbreak of the war, ceruin major products of the Terri- 
tory have been sold under contract to the Ministry of 
Supply and the Ministry of Food In the United Kin^om 
at guaranteed prices which have been, m some cases, be- 
low the ruling world prices. There is at present a general 
shortage of consumer goods in the Territory and the 
price of those available have been higlu 


10. Public finance 

No reliable estimates of national income are available. 
The total revenue of the Territory on Territorial Account 
is estimated at >(5,190,120. The largest contributions 
are made by customs and excise, native house and poll 
taxes, and the iucome tax. All taxes ate payable in 
money except that provision is made for native house 
and poll tax liability to be discharged by labour, either 
in whole or in part. During 1947, 2,734 persons dis- 
charged their tax obligations in this manner. The revenue 
from income tax is derived almost wholly from non- 
indigenous persons. In all tribal areas, except MoshI 
district, a proportion of the native house and poll tax 
collected, varying from 25 to 40 per cent, is paid to the 
Native Administration. 

The total expenditure on Territorial Account for 1947 
is estimated at (5,232,620, while expenditure on De- 
velopment Plan Account would amount to (752,120. 
Of cha more than half would be spent on communica- 
tions. 

The total public debt of the Territory amounted to 
(7,566,146 m 1946. Against this liability, the Terri- 
tory has reserves of the value of £5,072,043- 

Taking the Territory as a whole it may be said that 
the general economic problem is not unlike that to be 
found in any country where there is danger of iafiatlon. 
It. Development plan 

The total cost of the Ten Year Plan u estimated at 
(19,186,000 of which (6,775,000 will be obtained 
from the Colonial Development and Welfare allocation. 
Approximately (11.500,000 will be spent on capital 
items. 

la the plan emphasis is laid on the development of 
communtcatioDS. Among tbe agricultural scheznei which 
have been started, the more imporuot are the Sukumi- 
land and Mbulu development schemes, of vihich the 
former 1$ estimated to cost (500,000. Both schemes aim 
at organizing a redisttibution of population and of stock 
with a view to reduce pressure on land in overcrowded 
areas. Several schemes are in progress in connexion 
with the improvement of cultivation of specific crops, such 
as rice, copra, oranges, coffee, tobacco, and cotton- Pro- 
vision is being made to increase the number of agricul- 
tural instructors from the present ratio of one per fifteen 
thousand cultivators to one per thousand families. An 
Indian agricultural school was built in 1947 to provide 
facilities for Indian youdis in the Territory, of Kenya. 
In the 1948 budget a sum of (50,000 has been set 
apart for the establishment of a local development loan 
fund which will provide financial assistance to indigenous 
cultivators. Native Authorities, and the African co* 
operative societies. It was decided to set up a soil con- 
servation service at an estimated cost of (200,000- In 
1947, a grant of ( 140,000 was made for five and a half 
years in the first instance by the colonial development 
and welfare vote for the preservation and develop- 
ment of forest resources of the Territory. The Govern- 
ment carried out a survey of the Lake Ruk»a fishing 
industry and an investigation of coal resources in Ufipa- 
A sum of (47,000 (approximately) was spent on water 
development works during 1947 and 130,000,000 
gallons of water impounded for distribution. 

Outside the Ten Year Development Plan is the East 
African Groundnut Scheme which will grow groundnuts 
on an area of oier three million acres in Tanganyika, 
Northern Rliodesia and Kenja. Eighty per cent of the 
total area would be in Tanganyika. The capital cost of 
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the scheme which is estimated ac about 
wJJJ be met by the United Kingdom Government. Colri- 
vation under the scheme would take place in units of 
30,000 acres and would be highly mechaniied- The 
Kheme is estimated to employ permanently 24,000 
workers in Tanganyika and it will necessitate the pro- 
vision of a new railway, deep water berths, bulk storage, 
and port inscallations. It is planned that the undertaking 
shall in due course be taken over by the three Govern- 
ments concerned and in the final stages shall pass to 
the ownership and control of the people themselves, on a 
co-operative or other basis as may then seem best suited 
to ensure the continuance of the benefits of large-scale 
produaion by mechanized and scientific methods. By 
the end of 1947 some 7,000 acres had been planted. 

The general shortage of supplies has retarded the 
progress of development plans, both Government and 
private. 

D. SocnAi. Advancement 

1. Homan rigblt 

There is no restriaion on the expression of public 
opinion by any section of the population of the Territory. 
Subject o^y to the provisions of the law govetoing sedi- 
tion and libel, no control is exercised over the subject 
matter published in newspapers. The registration of 
newspapers is requited by the Newspaper Ordioanix and 
any person wishing to publish a newspaper may, if so 
required by the Governor in Council, Im called upon to 
execute a bond up to a maximum of three thousand 
shJJings. The Goveromeor publishes two oewtptp^ts 
in Swahili for the inhabitanu of the Territory. 

The iohabicancs of the Tetriiory enjoy freedom of 
thought and conscience and free exercise of religious wor- 
ship and InscructiotL Besides the Trusteeship Council, 
petitions may be made to the Governor, the ^cecaiy of 
Sute and His A^'jescy the King. 

No person can be arrested without warrant except for 
oifences specified under the Criminal Procedure C^e. 
In all other cases an arrest can only be made under the 
authority of a magistrate's warrant. Any person detained 
in custody may apply to the High Coun for a writ of 
habeai cotput. 

No restrictions are imposed on movements of popula- 
tion within and outside the Territory except in connexion 
with health measures. 

2. Soti-d conditions 

The native authorities system recognizes la some 
measure the existing distinction between the ruling clans 
and the general body of the tribesmen in the Territory. 
The powers of Native Authorities are, however, con- 
trolled and privileges such as the extortion of tribute 
and free personal service have been abolished. 

3. Slavery 

Slavery practices do not now exist in the Territory. 
Orders under the Nathe Authority Ordinance forbid the 
purchase of female children with a view to the use of 
their offspring as slaves. These praaices arc, however, 
getting rarer. Pledging of children is also forbidden. 

4. StaSus of women 

*rhe laws of the Territory recognize no disctimination 
against women. Although occasional cases come to light, 
child marriage u not a practice in the Territory. 'Die 
payment of "bride price" remains a universal custom. 
Polygamy cooiinues to be a common pranice is now 
largely resttiaed by economic conditions. The dissolution 
of marriage Is common and is not di£cult to obtain. 


Since there is no electoral system in the Territory, the 
question of suffrage for women has not yet arisen. 

The only legal bars to the employment of women are 
those imposed by various international labour conven- 
tions which have been applied to the Territory. The 
opportunities to enter and train for government service 
available to women, are, however, at present, limited to 
nuisiDg and reaching services. 

X Popsdation pressure 

The population of this Territory increased by ap- 
proximately 600,000 between 1931 and 1946. Pressure 
of numbers on the land exists in several paxes of the 
Territory. In the Kilimanjaro and Mem mountains in 
the Northern Province, the pressure is due primarily to 
excessive alienation of lands to non-indigcnous persons 
by the previous administration. In ocher areas it is due 
to such causes as increase of human population and 
stock; unsatisfactory methods of agriculture and animal 
husbandry; lack of water supplies and tesmaion of 
habitable areas due to the presence of the tsetse fly. 

6. Immigration 

Under the provisions of the Immigration (Control) 
Ordinance which was passed in December 1947, persons 
ocher than prohibited immigrants are entitled to enter 
the Territory ro engage in any business, trade, or profes- 
sion provided they have prescribed resources and quali- 
fications and it can be shown that their proposed activities 
Will not be to the prejudice of the inhabitants. The 
ordinance is not applicable to indigenous Africans. 

During 1947 a large number of Europeans entered 
the Territory in connexion with the post-war rebuilding 
of admmisttatton, trade and commerce and the East 
African Groundnut Scheme. 

7. Social welfare agendet 

Twenty welfare clubs have been opened in the Terri- 
tory under the aegis of the Government Social Welfare 
Organization. A total grant of X^O.OOO was made for 
the welfare dubs from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund while a sum of was set aside from 

territorial revenues to finance the organization. 

8. Social security 

Apart from the provisions made by Government and 
by private employers for superannuation and other bene- 
fits for their employees, and the Government's widows 
and orphans peiuions — a statutory contributory scheme 
for Europeans — there are no services provided and con- 
templated with respect to widow's pensions, old age 
pensions, materniry benefits, health benefits, unemploy- 
ment benefits, relief or other forms of protection. 

9. Housing 

In the urban areas generally there is a shortage of 
housing affecting all sections of the population, the 
positibn being most acute in die larger coastal regions. 

Several town planning schemes were in progress in 
1947. 

10. Labour 

(a) General. — Some 327,000 persons have been 
in paid manual employment in the Territory in recent 
yean; these are divided approximately as follows: 


Agriculture 

178,500 

Mining 

17,000 

Timber and Forest Produce 

9.000 

Industrial Establishments 

6,000 

Domestic Employment 

25.000 

Public Services 

60,000 

Other Employment 

31,500 
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The supply of labour >q the Territory geneially is 
now insufficient to meet the demand. A certain amount 
of apprenticeship ttaining is undertaken by Govetnmeot 
departments in the Territory, eg, the railways. The 
Labour Department is encouraging private employers to 
initiate training schemes. It has been decided to establish 
a labour utilization commission whose function would be 
to secure a rational utilization and disttibution of the 
Territory’s labour resources. 

Excessive movement of labour out of rural areas tends 
to hamper the cultivation of food crops and weaken 
marital ties. An attempt is made to meet this problem 
in the case of contract labour by limiting the period of 
their contract to two years. 

It is estimated that some 2.000 pcisons leave the Ter- 
ritory each year in search of employment in Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and in the Union of South Africa 
and another 2,230 for work in Kenya These outward 
movements are in some measure counter-balanced by in- 
ward flows of workers from Northern Rhodesia, Portu- 
guese East Africa and other places. By arrangement with 
the Belgian authorities the Tanganyika Sisal Gtowers’ 
Association Labour Bureau recruited 300 workers from 
Ruanda-Urundi. Once such labourers reach Tanganyika, 
the provision of Tanganyika laws apply fully to them 

(b) REaiUITMENT.—Iii 1947, 22348 male workers 
were recruited by private organizations m the Territory 
under the Recruitment of Indigenous Workers Conven- 
tioa I93*S. la the case of such Uboucets, cheit costs of 
traospoitatlon fiom their homes to their places of em- 
ployment ate paid by lecruiters. 

For the year ended 30 September 1947, approximately 
8,000 persons were compulsorily recruited for work 
within the Convention's d^nition of forced labour. 

(c) Labour Department.— 'A Labour Department 
with a Labour Commissioner as its chief has been es- 
tablished CO deal with issues connected with labour. The 
Department also carries out the registration of the adult 
and other male population m employment. 

A Labour Board, consisting of public offints, em- 
ployers of l^out and such othet pecsons as may be ap- 
pointed by the Governor was sec up in 1940 to advise the 
Government on matters conneaed with the employment 
of indigenous labour. 

(d) Trade Unions, Labour Disputes, etc — Little 
development has taken place in the formation of ttade 
unions in the Territory, and no industry has yet esub- 
lished the machinery for collective bargaining There is 
only one signiflcaot trade union, the organization of dock 
labourers. 

In 1947 there was a serious trade dispute in Dat-es- 
Salaam «hich was followed by other minor strikes and 
disturbances in certain towns and along the cetstcal 
Railway line. The Trade Disputes Ordinance provides 
for the setting up of tribunals to settle trade disputes. 

(e) Conditions of Employment. — The full ap- 
plication of the principle of non-discrimmation in em- 
ployment and in wage and salary payments as between 
races presents particular difficulties in a territory with 
conditions such as those which at present exist in Tan- 
ganyika. Not only do the difletent races maiouin very 
diifctent standards of living, but (here are at present 
marked dlflercnces in the general standards of education, 
quaJificacions and experience. The only solution appears 
to lie in the gradual process of education and training 
to produce an equality of worth as between she different 
races. In the meanwhile it must remain the alcn of 


polky, by gradually naitowlng the difference in wage 
cates, to raise the standard of living of the lower paid 
workers. There is no discrimination on grounds of oa- 
tionality, religion or tribal association. 

The average monthly rates of wages of unskilled 
workers in different occupations in 1947 varied from 8 
to 30 shillings, for semi-skilled from 13 to 60 or 80 
shillings, and for skilled woikets from 21 to 150 shil- 
lings. The hours of work varied from 20 to 40 in agri- 
culture and from 44 to 48 in most other occupations. 
The rate of 8 shillings per month is operative in rural 
areas. Wages have increased in Dar-es-Salaam betweea 
1939 and 1947. Cost of living allowance is paid to 
government and other employees. 

The Minimum Wages Ordinance authoiiies the fixing 
of minimum wages after due inquiry by Wage Boards 
on which employees are represented. 

No cost of living indices have been prepared. The 
index of retail prices of consumers’ goods used by Afri- 
cans in Dar-es-Salaam rose from 100 in August 1939 
to 187 m 1947. 

Indebtedness is prevalent among the lower paid salu- 
ted and wage earners in urban areas. Among the poorer 
sections of the indigenous mhabicancs the continued rise 
m the cost of imported goods, especially piece goods, has 
been a source of considerable embarrassment. At the 
end of 1947 there were 70 co-operative societies of which 
61 were Africaa in membership. Most of the African 
societies ate conceioed with maikectng. 

II Labour tonventtons and legislation 

Various ordinances, rules, regulations and notices have 
been issued to implement various conventions and rec- 
ommendations of the IntetnationaJ. Labour Organisation 
in the Territory. The Application of the Penal Sanctions 
(Indigenous Workers) Convention 1929 is, however, 
subiect to two reservations. The use of abusive and In- 
sulting language to an employer by a servant and the 
unlawful departure by a servant from his employees 
service with intent not to return thereto ate both penal 
offences. The Territorial Labour Board is considering 
how far the Administration can go in the direction of 
abolishing penal sanctions. 

There are as yet no ordinances governing hoars of 
work, test periods, etc., in the Territory. In spite of 
an ocdioatice dealing with the employment of women, 
young persons and children in the Territory, a certain 
amount of child labour is used, specially in light work 
in rural areas. 

12. MeJiC4d sertices 

(a) The Medical Department. — In 1947 ffie 
Medical Department consisted of 18 specialists, o4 
medical officers including six African assistant medical 
officers, four dental surgeons, 66 assistant and sub-assis- 
unt surgeons, 61 nursing staff and 32 health impectoraie, 
besides six persons m the pharmaceutical section. 

(b) HosPETALs, Dispensaries — The Territory bad 
142 hospitals, 665 dispensaries, seven maternity 
child welfare clinics, one mobile health unit, 12 sleeping 
sickness dispetisicies and 27 leper settlements. Vaccina- 
tion against smallpox is offered at all medical centres. 
Tliere is an up-to-date mental hospiul at Dodoma. 

(c) Patients — 8,558 in-patients and 682,486 out- 
piatteao availed themselves of the facilities offefcJ by the 
Government hospitals during 1947 while clinics and 
dispensaries treated 1,860 in-patients and 3,474,239 out- 
patients. According to the latest figures available, the 
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leper setdements treated 3,817 lamates and 4,030 out- 
patients. 

There were in the Territory in December 1947, 786 
registered and licensed medical personnel of whom 242 
were medical practitioners. 

13. Prtjoni and crimes 

During 1947. 866 persons were charged and 682 
convicted by the High Court of the Territory while 
21,279 persons were charged before Subordinate Courts 
and 17,040 convicted by them Of these 434 were 
awarded corporal punishment and corporal punishment 
with fine or imprisonment or both. Corporal punish- 
ment may by law be applied to any inhabitant but it is 
normally confined to Africans. There were 12,185 
persons, of whom 11,355 were Africans, committed for 
penal imprisonment. Prison labour is used hugely by 
Governmenr departments but it is not hired out to 
private employers. 

14. Juvenile delinquency 

In addition to prisons, the Territory possesses at 
Tabora one correctional institution, an approved school 
for juveniles, managed by the Commissioner of Prisons, 
and providing full-time schooling and technical training. 

There are at present no specially constituted couru for 
juveniles, but under the Children and Young Persons 
Ordinance special provisions are made regarding the 
procedure to be adopted by subordinate courts when 
hearing charges against juveniles. 

E. EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 
2, Policy and administration 

The education policy of the Tectitocy is aimed at 
tiainiog indigenous persons la order to enable them 
gradually to over to the maximum extent possible 
the functions of non-indigenous inhabitants ia the 
general economy of the Territory and to take greater 
responsibility in the local government and general ad- 
mialsttation of the Territory. 

The establishment of and operation of schools for 
indigenous inhabitants is governed by the African Edu- 
cation Ordinance which provides for compulsory registra- 
tion of schools and teachers. The same ordinance also 
provides for grants for private schools for Africans, the 
grants being calculated at percentages (50 per cent or 
85 per cent according to the grading of the school) of 
the salaries of certified and licensed African teachers em- 
ployed. 

Government inspectors supervise the work of both 
Government and private institutions, in Collaborauon 
With the religious mission. 

2. Goiernment expenditure on education 

The budget for 1947 provided a toul sura of ,£487,- 
060 or 9.2 per cent of toul estimated territorial expendi- 
ture to be spent on education, the sum allotted to Afri- 
can schools being ,^382, 209. The Government made a 
grant of £134,000 to voluntary agencies running schools 
in the Territory, while £353,060 was provided for 
Government and Native Authority schools. 

The schools in the Territory have been affected by a 
temporary shortage of equipment. 

The salaries of African teachets vary from 30 to 40 
shillings per month for unlicensed teachers to 122 to 
200 shillings per month for Makerete trained teachers. 

3. Number of schools 

There uere 1,366 schools in the Tetntory in 1947. 
Of these, 1,279 were for Africans, including 1,212 pri- 


macy schools, 11 secondary schools and 56 other Institu- 
tions. 897 primary schools and seven secondary schools 
for Africans were run by Christian missions, while the 
Government of the Territory managed 48 primary 
schoob and three secondary schools. The Native Au- 
thorities had under them 219 primary schools. 

At present no facilities for higher education exist in 
the Territory. Indigenous students who qualify for ad- 
mbsion to Makerere College in Uganda were eligible for 
Govecament bursaries coveting the full cost of their 
tena ac the College. Eight students have been sene to 
the United Kingdom for social welfare and vocational 
craineng. 

4. School children 

The exact number of children of school age in the 
Territory a, not available. In 1947, 130,645 pupils of 
whom 119,262 were African pupils were in attendance at 
schools. The number of African pupils in secondary 
schoob was 2,031 as compared with 115,025 m primary 
schoob. The number of girls in primary African schools 
was 7,846 as compared with 87,179 boys, the discrepancy 
IS attributed to the social attitude toward education of 
girb. 

5. Curriculum 

All African pupib are required to learn Swahili in 
the first year of their prunary course. The teaching of 
English ^gics m the fifth year of the primary course 
for pupils going on to secondary school. Health educa- 
tion 1$ included in the curricula of all schools. 

Information regarding the trusteeship system and the 
status of the inbabitanu of Trust Territories is given 
orally but has not yet been incoiporaced in school text- 
books. 

6. Adult and mass education 

Up to the present the Government's mam effort in 
adult education in its widest sense has been concentrated 
on the establishment of the social welfare centres in 
urban and rural areas. The co-operation of the United 
Nauons Educational. Scientific and Cultural Organization 
is anciapated in connexion with the long-term educa- 
tjonal and social welfare activities of the Groundnut 
Scheme. 

A total sum of £115,000, of which £99,000 was 
contributed by the colonial development and welfare 
vote, has been provided for the establishment of an East 
African Itterature bureau and publishing fund which will 
concenttate in the first instance on the publication of 
works in Swahili and Luganda. 

7. Libraries 

A public library is in process of formation at the King 
George V Memorial Museum in Dar-es-Salaam but other- 
wise no public libraries, in the generally accepted sense, 
exist in Tanganyika 

At the various social welfare centres which have been 
established, a free circulating library service is provided 
in connexion with the Central Welfare Library in Dar-es- 
Salaam and books and illustrated periodicals are distrib- 
uted regularly to all the centres. In one or two cases dis- 
trict libraries and book clubs have been started. 

Among the non-indigenous population various com- 
munities maintain theit own libraries and reading rooms. 

F. General 

1. Equaluy of treatment under Jaw 

Equal creatmenr (oc the oacionals of all Members of 
the United Nations in the administration of justice is 
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ensured by the principle of complete non-disciinunatioQ 
on grounds of nationality. 

2. Economic equality 

Apart from such restrictions as are still placed upon 
the movements and activities of the nationals of ex- 
enemy States there is no disctimiaation in ttcaunOTt in 
economic matters on grounds of race or nationality and 
all Members of the United Nations and their nationals 
enjoy equal treatment. 

3- Suggesttons and recommendations 

"Ihe only specific suggestion or tecomxnendaliDn made 
by the United Nations Organization during the year 
was that of the Trusteeship Oiuncil with respect to the 
repatriation of German nationals The recommendation 
of the Trusteeship Council that policy in this connexion 
should be carefully and humanely administered in the 
spirit of Article 76 c of the Charter has been fully 
observed by the selective nature of the policy of the 
GovetnmenL No person has been repatriated solely on 
account of his nationality; no person has been com- 
pulsorily repatriated to Germany if he could find some 
other country willing to accept him, provided there was 
no objection on grounds of security; steps have been 
taken to keep family units together as far as possible and 
to ensure proper reception iQ Germany of the persons 
repatriated thereto, and finally numerous exceptions have 
been made in the case of those shown to be genuine 
political or religious refugees from nazi domination or 
on compassionate grounds. 

Part II. Observations 
A. lNTERfTCBitlT05JAL OtWANIZATlON 
1, Prior consultation 

(a) With regard to the Inter-Territorial Organiza- 
tion affecting the Trust Tetricory of Tanganyika and the 
adjoining British territories of Kenya and Uganda, which 
had been established at the end of 1947, the Trusteeship 
Council discussed the question of whether or not the 
Council should have been consulted before such measures 
were put into effect 

fb) Some representatives (Belgium, France, the 
United Kingdom) expressed the opinion that by prior 
consultation with the Trusteeship Council, the Admin- 
istering Authority concerned uould divest itself of its 
administrative responsibllicy, and that In their opinion 
the role of the Trusteeship Council was purely super- 
visory and that she Council should not seek to acquire 
administrative functions. 

(c) The representative of Australia considered that 
the proper role of the Trusteeship Council was thar of 
review and criticism of measures taken by the Admin- 
isceciog Auchotity and not that of shattng in the ad- 
ministration of Trust Territories, and that the Council 
did not have the right to consider in advance or give 
directions in regard to measures contemplated. Co- 
operation between the Administering Auchoricy and the 
Trusteeship Council was desirable, but should not be 
cafried to the point of confusing the respective responsi- 
bilities. The responsibility for framing and executing 
measures should lie u holly with the Administering Au- 
thorities which ^ere "trustees’* on behalf of the people 
of the Trust Territories and not "agents" of the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

(d) Some other represenutives (New Zealand, 
United States of Amettca), while recognizing that prior 


consultation was not enjoined either by the Charter or 
by the Trusteeship Agreement for Tanganyika, felt that 
the friendly relationship and the need for constant co- 
opetatioa between the Council and the Adnuaisteimg 
Authority would make prior consultation desirable. 

(e) Some other representatives (China, hfexico, the 
Philippines, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) main- 
tained that the Trusteeship Council should take up the 
position that any measures touching ot likely to touch 
or change the stams of a Trust Territory should be sub 
mined by the Administering Authority to the Council 
before being put into effect. 

2. Compattbilily wtth the provmons of the Trusteeship 
Agreement and the Charter 

(a) The representative of the United Kingdom ex- 
pressed. the opinion that the scheme of Intet-Tertitotial 
Organization was within the pothers of the Administer- 
ing Auriiority conferred by article 5 {h) of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement for Tanganyika. He reaffirmed the state- 
ment of his Government in the Fourth Committee of 
the General Assembly in December 1946, to the effect 
that it did nor interpret this article as giving it povei 
to establish any form of political association between 
Trust Territories and adjacent territories under its con- 
trol which would involve the annexation of Trust Ter- 
tuocies Of which would have the effect of exiingmshiug 
theit status as Trust Territories. He further stated that 
the Inier-Territonal Organization might be held to pro- 
vide for a measure of political association, but ic stopped 
short of union. 

(b) Some representatives of the Council (New Zea- 
land, the Philippines, United Stares of America) ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the assurance given by the Ad- 
mlnutering Authority that it was the firm intention of 
the Administering Authority to maintain the present 
status and identity of Tanganyika, and chat no plan lead- 
ing to political union was envisaged and that no exten- 
sion or modification of the authority of the Central Aa- 
sembly or of the High Commission would be possible 
Without the express approval of the Tanganyika Legisla- 
tive Council They expressed confidence that the Ad- 
ministering Authority would take every occasion to 
evaluate the effects of the scheme upon the political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational advancement of the iodige- 
nous inhabitants, and that this consideration, and not 
adminuttative convenience, would be the detetmioing 
facmr m deciding the value of the Inter-Tertitonal Or- 
ganization. They also welcomed the statement of the 
Administering Authority that it will be able to maintaifl 
separate statistics on all matters which concern the Trust 
Territory. 

(c) The representative of China was of the opinion 

that the Council should postpone final judgment on the 
Inter-Territorial Organization until the Council had 
thotoughly examined the question in the light of the 
report of the Visiting Mission. . 

(d) The representative of Mexico expressed concern 
that the scheme might be the beginning of a chain of 
events leading ultimately to full political union with the 
neighbouring territories- He believed that the scheme 
might well become an obstacle to the promotion of self- 
government in Tanganyika. 

(e) The representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics stated that the Intet-Tetcitotial Organization 
of East Africa represents, according to the ordinance in 
"Colonial Paper Na 210" which defines the status of this 
organization, a broad political, administrative and eco 
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nomic uoioa of the three cerrtcones ol East Altka, 
Taoganyika, Kenya, and Uganda. These three teiritoties of 
diverse political status — two of them, Kenya and Uganda, 
with the status of colonies — Tanganyika with the scams 
of a Trust Territory — are bound together into a common 
organism, with a common supreme executive po»er la 
the form of the "East African High Commission", with 
a common legislative authority in the form of the "East 
African Central Assembly”, and with common specialized 
bodies which control and regulate the most important 
aspects of the economy of all three territories together. 

He held that as a result of this unification, the fate 
of the Trust Territory of Tanganyika becomes one with 
that of the colonies of Kenya and Uganda. The process 
of developing Tanganyika within the system of the Inter- 
Territorial Organization of East Africa will, wlthouf fail, 
lead to the complete absorption of Tanganyika, aad to 
its complete fusion with the adjacent colonies. 

Regardless of assurances of the Administering Au- 
thority to the effect rhar this unificarion wsll nor lead ta 
the annexation of Tanganyika, nor to the loss of its 
scams as a Trust Territory, they remain as empty as- 
surances, groundless declarations. In practice, the de- 
velopment of the Inter-Territorul Organization of East 
Africa leads to the absorption of Tanganyika, to iu an- 
nexation and to the loss of its sums as a 'Trust Terri- 
tory” instead of its self-gosernmentand iodejpendence. It is 
known that the indigenous populaeian is opi>osed to this 
unification. It does not want this unification, yet it was 
not consulted by the Admiobtering Authority as to its 
approval, as is stipulated in Article 7<S b of the Charter. 

The tepresenutive of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics further held that it was beyond the competence 
of the Administering Authority to unify the Trust Terri- 
tory of Tanganyika with Kenya and Uganda. He held 
that under the Intet-Tertitorial Organization it would be 
inevitable for Tanganyika to become administratively 
and economically closely interwoven with the adjoining 
territories. He eoasidezed that the arrangemenr would 
organically link Tanganyika to the other territories and 
would unavoidably make the achievement of the inde- 
pendence of Tanganyika practically impossible The re- 
presenacive of the Soviet Union asked char the Council 
should reject the plan of Inter-Tettitoiial Organization 
on the ground that it hindered the achievement, the 
aims and objectives of the trusteeship system of the 
United Nations in Tanganyika, that it hindered the ad- 
vancement of the Indigenous population of Tanganyika 
towards self-government and independence and that it 
was conducive to eventual loss by Tanganyika of its 
sums as a Trust Territory and to its annexation. He 
proposed that appropriate legislation for the separate 
administration of Tanganyika should be put through. 

(f) In addition, some members of the Council 
(China, Union of Soviet Socialbt Republics) noted with 
concern that the indigenous population had cot been con- 
sulted with regard to the Inter-Tcrritorial Organizauon. 
The tepresenutive of the Soviet Union suted that the 
consent of the indigenous population in sneh cases is 
required by Article 76 b of the Charter. 

B. Political Advancement ■ 
i. EJectora! sjf/eiv 

(a) The Council was informed by the Admmisiermg 
Authority that it had not yet been possible to introduce 
an electoral system for any of the three main sections of 
the population and char no legtslatioa on this subject was 
at present contemplated. It was given the assurance that 


the uitimaze objective was the election of raembeis to the 
Legislative Council. 

(b) Some represenuuves (Australia, United Sutes of 
Arnetica) took note of this assurance and expressed their 
interest ui the steps to be taken in order to achieve this 
goal, and their hope that the Council would be kept duly 
informed by the Administering Authority of such steps. 

(c) Some other representatives (Mexico, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics) noted the faa that an electoral 
system had not been established and that therefore there 
were no eleaoral laws or regulations affecting any of the 
three racial groups inhabiting the Territory. They felt 
it appropriate that the Administering Authority should 
iottodoce electoral legislation and stimulate political 
education among the indigenous inhabiunts so as to ac- 
uin the objective of Article 76 b of the Charier and 
article 6 of the Trusteeship Agreement on this particular 
point, in order that instimtions of local government 
should be established and the participation of the in- 
digenous inhabitants in the legislative and executive 
bodies of the Territory be assured on the basis of a 
democratic electoral system 

The repccsentauve of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics noted that the policy of the Administering 
Authority in accordance with which it treated the educa- 
tion of the indigenous populauon as a prior objeaive 
and put off ind^nitely ihe objeaives of developing in- 
digenous organs of self-government and of grantiog to 
the indigenous inhabitants an increasingly responsible 
role in the economic life of Tanganyika was inconsistent 
with Article 76 b of the Charter. The representative 
of the Soviet Union suced that the Charter gives no 
grounds for setting up a ptiotiry or preference for any 
single particular field of development The Charter re- 
quires that measures be taken reward the ptomouoa ol 
development of the indigenous population simulta- 
neously in the political, economic and social fields and 
in the sphere of education The political, economic, and 
social progress of the indigenous population and cheir 
progress in the sphere of education are all parts of a 
single common process of development of the indigenous 
population, not a single one of these parts can be 
separated from the other. They are all inter-reUied and 
inter-dependent. Therefore, no priority can be set up, 
by declariog that development of the indigenous popu- 
larion in ibe sphere of education comes first, putting 
off indefinitely the development of the indigenous popula- 
tion in the political field and in the field of self- 
government 'Ihis policy 1 $ inconsistent with the provi- 
sions set forth m Article 76 b of the Charter. He also 
suessed that to follow such a policy leads to a justification 
for the exclusion of the indigenous Inhabitants from 
responsible participation in the political and economic 
life of their country 
2. Native Administration 

(a) With regard to the political advancement of the 
indigenous inhabicancs, some members of the Council 
(Australia, Uuted States of America) noted with satis- 
faction the programme initiated by the Administering 
Authority to encourage the indigenous inhabitants to 
partiapate in cheic tribal councils and in the local ad- 
mioiscration in this connexion they expressed interest 
in the patterns of self-gosernmenc established by the 
Chigga and by the Sukumuland Federation and hop>ed 
that the Administering Authority would take steps to 
stimulate further participation in self-government by 
these and other peoples 
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(b) Some members of the Couaal (Mexico, Umon 
of Soviet Socialist Republics) «ere of the opioion that 
the now existing uibal structure was an obstacle to the 
political and social advancemeot of the indigenous in- 
habitants. They considered it appropriate that the Ad- 
ininlstetiog Authority should plan and undertake to pat 
into effect the necessary changes in the present struoure 
in such a way as to give to the indigenous lohabiunts 
the necessary means to develop self-government tostitu- 
tions and to ensure their parucipiuoa In the le^slatlve 
and executive organs of the Territory on the basis of 
popular ceptesentaUQQ through democratic methods (elec- 
toral system). 

C. Economic Advancement 

1. Dfielapment tchemet 

(a) Some representatites (Australia, United States 
of America) considered the East African Groundnut 
Scheme to be the most sigoificaot development m the 
economic field in Tanganyika They expressed satisfaction 
at the statements made by the Administering Authority 
that the ownership and control of the proiea would be 
finally transferred to Africans and that every opportunity 
would be seized m its working to use It for the economic, 
social and educational advancement of the inhabiuots 
They also expressed the desire that the Council be 
regularly kept inforined regarding the progress of the 
scheme and iu effea upon the people of the Territory 

(b) The repiesentauve of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics observed that the tealtzatsoo of the 
Groundnut and the Sukumuland Schemes would not 
benefit the indigenous population. It would vitally affea 
the social and economic hfe of the itidigenous inhabitants 
leading to the disruption and insubility of the indige- 
nous economy and of the welfare of the indigenous popu- 
lation, and would cause considerable displacement of the 
population. He stated that the Groundnut Schetne would 
lead to the coflcentradon of millions of acres of the 
arable land in ihe hands of non-indigenous population, 
organizations and corporations, while there was need for 
such land by the indigenous population because of the 
fact that a considerable number of the indigenous in- 
habluou were landless and the indigenous population 
was growing rapidly. He stated that the plans of the 
Administering Authority were not based on the freely 
expressed will of the indigenous population as required 
by Article 76 b of the Charter and that the objectives of 
the plans were an intensified esploiuiion of the man- 
power and natural resources of Tanganyika in the imercst 
of the Oricish Empire and Western Europe, rather than 
the economic advancement and emancipation of the 
indigenous population. He remarked that ihe ceooomic 
policy of the Administering Auihotiry violated both 
Article 76 b of the Charter and article 8 of the Trustee- 
ship Agiccmctit. 

2. LinJ policy 

(a) The special tepresenutive of the Admimsieriog 
Authority explained that in the case of large areas which 
wete sparsely inhabited because of the shorugc of water 
or presence of the tsetse fly, an applicacioo for a lease 
by a person or company ptepateJ to undetuke desclop- 
meni on a large scale might be considered. He pointed 
out Uut the area allocated for the Groundnut Scheme 
was iparsely populated and heaiily bushed. 

(b) 77ic rcpresentatiic of the Union of Soviet So- 
cuhsc Republics ubicned ilui in view of the present 


and future need for land on the part of ±e indigenous 
inhabitants of the Territory, the Administering Author- 
ity should conserve the land resources and not part 
wrtth large tracts in favour of large corporations and 
development schemes. 

3. Secondary induslries 

The reptesentative of the Soviet Union expressed 
the opinion that speaal attention should be paid to 
the development of local industries based on local re- 
sources and to the creacion of an independent and natural 
basis for the purpose of producing consumer goods for 
die indigenous population Such plans should be sub- 
mitted to the Trusteeship Council. 

4. Taxation 

The representative of the Soviet Union expressed 
the Counat should include in its report a recommenda- 
tion that the present system of taxation should be 
reconsidered and replaced by a system of progressive 
taxation founded on ability to pay Moreover, local and 
central tribunals induding lepresentativcs of the in- 
digenous taxpayers should be established for appeals by 
the indigenous inhabitants against tax assessment. 

D SoaAL Advancement 

1. The representative of the United Sutes of Ameria 
proposed that the Council endorse the non-disaiminstory 
raaal policy of the administration and urge that special 
efforu be made to ensure that there be no disaifflinadon 
against the indigenous inhabitants of Tanganyika, par- 
ticularly ID such matters as the enactment and eoforc^ 
ment of labour legislation and the provision of hospital 
and other medical faeiJiues. 

2. The representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics observed that the system of indirect rule 
impeded social and economic progress and urged 
steps be taken to abolish discrimination in the detetmioa- 
uon of wage rates of wotkets and salaries of indlgeooui 
and European medical and teaching personnel; that trade 
unions and wocket groups be represented in the labour 
boards by elected representatives; and that legislative 
measures be taken to prohibit child labour and to regulate 
the conditions of the labour of juveniles. He noted the 
low level of employment among indigenous inhabitants 
and both he and the representative of Mexico com- 
mented on the low wages and suggested that the Ad- 
rolniscering Authority be asked to take action to raise 
them. 

}. 1)16 representative of the Soviet Union commented 
on the unsatisfactory conditions of health and medical 
services in the Tenitoty and the disaepanqr b«w«n 
the facilities available for indigenous and European m- 
habiUQu, and suggested that the funds allotted on these 
services for the indigenous population should be in- 
creased substantially and that proper attention should 
be paid to the development and construction of mcdipl 
centres, the building of hospitals and the medical train- 
ing of indigenous inhabitants. Plans for these purposes 
should be submitted by the Administering Authority ro 
the Trusteeship Council. 

E. Educiation.^l advancement 

1. Some representatives (Mexico, the Philippit^ 
United States of Ametica, Union of ^viet Socialist Re- 
pubha) commented on the small proportion of children 
of xfiool age attending school in the Territory, the 
small number of teachers and the extremely low propot- 
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uoa of the total budget spent on education of indisenous 
Inhabitants. 

2. Some representatives (hfexico, the Philtppin«, 
United States of America) noted the statement of the 
Administering Authority that the political advancement 
of the Territory was mainly a question of education of 
the indigenous people. They also noted the smalt in- 
crease of the number of teachers envisaged under the 
Ten-Year Development Plan; they stressed the need for 
more indigenous teachers and for more funds to finance 
educational'advancement. They expressed the hope that 
the Administering Authority would make special efforts 
to obtain precise statistics regarding the extent of lUneracy 
and the number of children of school age, to build li- 
braries and to take other measures for adult education. 
They considered that the education programme deserved 
serious thought and vigorous action. ,7 

3. The representative of the Soviet Union stressed 
the disparity in expenditure and educational facilities 
for European, Asian and African children respectively. 
He proposed that the Counal should urge the Adminis- 
tering Authority to inaease expenditure on and expand 
facilities for primary, secondary and higher education 
including teacher training, to provide for the develop- 
ment of indigenous languages and culture and to take 
over from the missions the main respoosibility for 
education and the pcimssf and secondary schools in the 
Territory. 

4. The representative of the Philippines stressed the 
desirability of giving more atiendon to the training of 
nauves in higher education in order to have at least a 
small intellectual Hite among the indigenous inhabitants 
who could then help lead in accelerating the poUucal, 
economic, social and educational progress of the Terri- 
tory. 

Part 111 . Conclustont and recommendaltoas 

The Gmncil, having examined the annual report on 
the administration of the Trust Territory of Tanganyika 
for the year 1947 and considered the sucements made 
before the Council by the special lepresenutive of the 
Administering Authority, makes the following conclu- 
sions and recommendations designed to promote the 
interests of the inhabitants and their progressive develop- 
ment towards the ultimate objective of self-government 
or independence, in accordance with Chapter XII and 
XIII of the Charter and the relevant Trusteeship Agree- 
ment 

A. Inter-Territorial Organization 

The Council: 

Desires to be kept informed regarding the effect of 
the Inter-Territorial Organization upon the political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational advancement of the in- 
digenous population 

Notes that the Intet-Tertitonal Organization was put 
into effect without prior consultation with the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

Notes the assurance by the Administering Authority 
that no extension of the authority of iffe East African 
Central Assembly or of the East African High Commis- 
sion as regards Tanganyika is possible without the ex- 
press approval of the Tanganyika Legislative CounciL 

Welcomes the assurance given by the Administering 
Authority that it is the firm intention of the Administer- 
ing Authority to maintain the present status and ideouty 


of Tanganyika and that no plan is envisaged which would 
Involve annexation or the loss by Tanganyika of its 
status as a Trusc Territory. 

Considers it premature to form a definite opinion re- 
garding the Inter-Territorial Organization and decides 
to postpone further consideration of the plan until further 
information has become available. 

Notes that the Inter-Territonal Organization was put 
iaeo effect without full prior caasulcattoa of the indige- 
nous inhabitants of Tanganyika. 

Expresses hope thar the Administering Authority 
would consult the Trusteeship Council before undertak- 
ing any extension or modification of the present arrange- 
ment which might affect the status of Tanganyika. 

B. Political Advancement 

1. Elecforal jyslem 

The Council: 

Notes that no electoral system exists and that no 
legislation on this subject is at present contemplated. 

Notes that it is an ultimace objective of the Admin- 
istering Authority to provide for the election of mem- 
bets to the Legislative Council, and desires to be informed 
iQ the annual reports of the steps taken Coward achieve- 
ment of this goal; 

Expresses the hope that the Administering Authority 
will take further steps as may be appropriate to foster the 
participation of the indigenous inhabitants in political 
development so as to artain the objectives of Article 76 b 
of the Charter and article 6 of ^e Trusteeship Agree- 
ment 

Recommends that the Administering Authority should 
introduce electoral legislztioa and stimulate political 
education among the indigenous inhabitants, so as to 
atuin the obj’ectives of Article 76 b of the Chatter and 
article 6 of the Trusteeship Agreement on this particular 
point, in ofdet that insticutions of local self-goveromeat 
should be established and the participation of the indige- 
nous iababJtants in the legislative and executive bodies 
of the Territory be assured on the basis of a democratic 
electoral system. 

2. Native Administration 

The Council: 

Notes with satisfaction the programme initiated by the 
Administering Auchority of encouraging the indigenous 
inhabitants to participate in local administration and de- 
sires to be informed of the progress of this programme. 

Considers that the now existing tribal structure Is an 
obstacle to the political and social advancement of the 
indigenous inhabitants. 

C ECONOMIC Advancement 

1. Development plant 

The Council: 

Desires in future reports to receive information regard* 
ing the progress of the Groundnut Scheme and regarding 
the effect which this scheme is having upon the polifical, 
etxinomic, social and educational advancement of the in* 
habitants of the whole Territory. 

2. Land utilization 

Tlie Council: 

Invites the Administering Authority to coiiiiilcr 
whether its policy of setting aside large trattt of Ijnul fur 
development schemes will affect the preiervaiion of ade- 
quate land resources for the needs of ilie /ndi^/ioui in- 
habitants. 
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3. Secondary tndmtnei 
The Council: 

Suggests to the Administering Authority thsrt, »a de- 
veloping Its plans for the economic advancement of the 
Territory, special attentioa be paid to the establuhmcnt 
of secondary industries based on local resources for die 
purpose of producing consumer goods for the indige- 
nous population. 

4. Taxation 
The Council: 

Suggests that the Administering Authority consider 
whether the present system of taxation, as far as h 
concerns the indigenous population, is satisfactory and 
whether it is based on ability to pay. 

Suggests that the Administering Authority consider 
the establishment of local and central tribunals for ap- 
peals by the indigenous inhabitants against tax assess- 
ments. 

D. Social Advancement 

1. Dtrcrtmtnatton 
The Council' 

Draws attention to the importance of ensuring that 
there be no discrimination against the indigenous in- 
habitants parciculaily in such matters ais eroployment, 
wages and salary payments, the enactmeoc and eofotce- 
ment of labour legislacion. and the provision of hospital 
facilities and medical services. 

2. Child labour 
The Council: 

Considers that in the held of labour legislation a policy 
of prohibiting the use of'child labour and of resttiaing 
the employment and of safeguarding the work of minors 
on plantations and in industrial undertakings should be 
followed. 

3. Public health 
The Council: 

Suggests chat the Administering Authority pay patuc- 
ular attentioa to the development and construcrioo of 
medical centres, the building of hospitals and the train- 
ing of medical personnel, including qualified physicians 
recruited from among the Indigenous inhabitants; and 
suggests that increased appropriation for this purpose be 
made available and that information on these develop- 
ments be included in the next annual report, 

4- Wage rates 

The Council: • 

Suggests that the Adtuiniscering Authority consider 
measures to improve the standard of life by increasing 
substantially the wage level of the indigenous inhabitants 
particularly in large corporations, in industrial districts 
and in plantations. 

E Educational Advancement 
The Council: 

Recognizes the inter-relationship between educational 
and political advancement. 

Recognizes that the present educational facilities are 
inadequate. 

Takes note of the Ten-Year Development Plan. 
Expresses its concern and calls to the attention of the 
Administering Authority the disparity in expenditure 
and educational facilities for European, Asian and Afri- 
can childten respectively. 

Suggests that the Administering Authority in under- 
taking its forthcoming census in Tanganyika make a 


special effort to obtain precise statistics regarding the ex- 
tent of literacy and the number of children of school age. 
« Suggests that ways and means be found to make in- 
creased appropriations for education, including the iiaia- 
lag of teachers. 

Suggests that the Administering Authority pay partic- 
ular attention to mass education for the eradication of 
illiteracy and to the education of adults to prepare them 
for assuming greater administrative and governmental t^ 
sponsibilitin. 

Suggests that the Administering Authority take steps 
CO prevent a relapse into illiteracy on the part of the 
partially-educated indigenous inhabitants. 

Suggests that in view of the illiteracy prevalent among 
the indigenous population the Administering Authority 
should take effeaive steps to expand primary and secon- 
dary education as well as institutions of highei Uasning. 

Suggests that consideration be given by the Admin- 
istering Authority to the development of indigenous lan- 
guages and culture. 

b . Minority Views of the Representative 
OF THE U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet representative 

1. Considers that the Inter-TerntotiaJ Organization 
of East Africa comprising Tanganyika and the adjacent 
colonial territories, Kenya and Uganda will lead to the 
loss by Tanganyika of us sutus as a Trust Territory 
and to its annexation and that the Intet-Tetriiorial Or- 
ganization IS an obsucle to the anainment of self- 
government Of independence by the people of Tanganyika. 

2. Recommends that the Colonial Paper No 210 

should not be applied to the Trust Territory of Tan- 
ganyika since it is inconsistent with the basic objectives 
of ^e trusteeship system. * 

3. Recommends that appropriate legislative measures 
be taken by the Admintsteting Authocity to create a 
separate adrsiDistration for Tanganyika 

4. Recommends to the Administering Authority that 
it should submit in advance for the consideration of the 
Trusteeship Council draft legislation in any way affecting 
the starus of Tanganyika as a Trust Teinioty. 

5. Recommends that the Administering Authority plan 
and put into effect the necessary changes in the present 
structure of native administration in such a way as to 
give the indigenous inhabitants an oppormnity to estab- 
lish and develop self-government institutions and » 
ensure their participation in the legislative and executive 
organs of the Territory on the basis of popular representa- 
tion through democratic methods (electoral system). 

6. Is of the opinion that the Groundnut and the 
Su km n a land Schemes would not benefit the indigenous 
people, but disrupt the indigenous economy and the 
life of the indigenous inhabitants, and cause considerable 
displacements of the population 

7. Is of the opinion that the Groundnut Schc®® 

would lead to concenaatlon of millions of acres of land 
in the hands of non-indigenous population m spite oI 
the fact that a considerable number of the indigenous 
inhabitants are* landless and the indigenous population 
IS growing rapidly. . 

8. Is of the opinion that the plans are not bisw 
oo the freely expressed will of the indigenous 

of the Territory as required by Article 76 b of she 
Charter. 

9. Recommends that the Administering Authority 
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elaborate such plans of development of industry and 
agriculture in TaaganfiJca which would be based on 
the freely expressed will of the indigenous population 
of the Territory as is required by Article 76 b of the 
Charter. 

10. Recommends that the Adm'ialsteiiag Authority 
should revise its policy of setting aside large uacts of 
land for development schemes with a view to the preserva- 
tion of land resources for the needs of the indigenous 
inhabitants. 

11. Recommends that the Administering Authority 
resise existing taxation of the indigenous inhabltaots — 
poll and hut tax — which is imposed regardless of the 
property situation or ability to pay of the< natives; and 

That a progressive income tax system should be intro- 


dutxd for the indigenous inhabitants and that local and 
central organs should be created for appeals against tax 
assessments and indigenous taxpayers should be repre- 
sented on these organs of appeals. ^ 

12. Considers It essential that the Government Labour 
Board should include among its members trade union 
Tepreseotatives or the representatives of workers in those 
branches of industry in which they are not organized 
in trade unions and that furthermore, these representa- 
tives should not be appointed by the Governor but should 
be freely eleaed by the trade unions or the workers 
employed in the industrial undertakings or on plantations. 

13. Recommends that the Administering Authority 
and native organs of self-government take over the 
schools ftom the missions and the responsibility for 
education in the Territory. 


H. PETITIONS 


1. Petition from the Leaders and 
Representatives of Western Samoa 

Ac its fifsc session, the Council had approved a 
resolution authorizing the sending of a visiting 
mission to Western Samoa for the purpose of 
investigating a petition from leaders and repte 
sentatives of Western Samoa, and reporting its 
findings back co the Council (resolution 4(1) ).2® 

A special visiting mission to Western Samoa 
was appointed comprising the following members: 

Francis B. Sayce (United States), President of 
the Council; 

Pierre Ryckmans, representative of Belgium on 
the Council; 

Eduardo Cruz-Coke, of Chile. 

Mr. Sayre was elected Chairman of the Mis- 
sion. Peter Anker, Deputy-Diieaor of the Division 
of Trusteeship, was appointed Secretary of the 
Mission, and Felix Kcesing, Professor of Anthro- 
pology at Stanford University, California, accom- 
panied the Mission in the capacity of expert 
consultant 

With the exception of Mr. Cruz-Coke, who 
arrived at Apia, Western Samoa, on July 9, 1947, 
the members of the Mission arrived at Wellington, 
New Zealand, on June 26 and made contact 
with members and officials of the New Zealand 
Government. 

Prime hfinister Peter Fraser of New Zealand 
received the Mission on June 28, 1947, and 
stated the view of his Government on the question 
of self-government for the Samoans. G. G. R. 
McKay, former Secretary of Native Affairs in 
Western Samoa; J. W. Davidson, lecturer on 


a>lonial affairs at Cambridge University, England; 
Ernest Beaglehole, Professor of Anthropology at 
Victoria College, Wellington; J. C Beeby, Director 
of Education in New Zealand; and Mr. Parsonage, 
Officer in Charge of Education in the Depirtmeoc 
of Island Territories in New Zealand, stated their 
views on this matter before the Mission. 

On July 3 the Mission, accompanied by G. R. 
Taking, personal representative of the Prime ^rlin* 
ister, and R. T. G. Patrick, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Island Territories, left for Samoa. It 
arrived in Apia on July 4 

During the first rwo weeks after the arrival 
of the Mission, a series of meetings and interviews 
was held with officials of the New Zealand Ad- 
ministration, representative Samoan leaders, mem- 
bers of the European Citizens’ Committee, spokes- 
men for the religious missions, and other repre- 
sentative groups and individuals. During this time 
the Mission also visited a number of Institutions 
such as schools and hospitals. 

Id view of the reference in the petition to the 
British protectorate of Tonga, the Mission made 
a short visit, from July 20 to 22, to the capital 
of that Kingdom to study its system of government. 

Following Its return to Samoa, the hfission spent 
ten days visiting the outlying districts of the 
country. From July 24 to 29 a tour was made 
through the island of Upolu, and from July 31 to 
August 3 a COOT was made through the island of 
Savai’L During these journeys, meetings and inter- 
views were held with the district leaders and 
the population of the main villages, and a number 

"See Yearbook o} the United Sasions, 1946-47, p. 
579- 
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of private individuals were granted hearings by the 
Mission. Schools, hospitals and religious missions 
were also visited. 

The last three weeks in Samoa were devoted 
to final investigations, additional meeting with^ 
New Zealand officials and with Samoan and 
European leaders and to the preparation of the 
report to the Council. 

The Alission left Western Samoa on August 28 
and returned to headquarters in New York, where 
•work on the report was completed and the final 
draft unanimously approved on September 12, 

1947. 

In its report (T/46 and Add.l), the Mission, 
reviewing the political, social and economic de- 
velopment of the people of Western Samoa, noted 
that the actual political organization and social 
structure of the Territory was sufficiently advanced 
to serve as the basis for progressive self-govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, the Mission was of the opinion 
that the people of Western Samoa were not at the 
present time capable of assuming, without assist- 
ance from outside, full responsibility for the gov- 
ernment of the Territory. The Samoan people 
themselves recognized to a coosiderable degree 
their own limitations and the necessity of receiving 
help. Such help, however, would not be welcomed 
by the Samoan people unless a government were 
established in which the people would have an im- 
portant ot even a dominant role in the making of 
decisions. 

In the circumstances the Mission felt that fuoda- 
mental teforms should be introduced in the ad- 
ministration of Western Samoa. 

The Mission recommended that a Government 
of Western Samoa should be established. At the 
head of the Government of Western Samoa, 
there should be a representative of the New 
Zealand Government and a representative or repre- 
sentatives of the inhabitants of Western Samoa, 
sitting together as a CouncU. of State or High 
Council. 

The representative of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment should preside over the Council of State. 
To stress the difference from the old regime he 
should have the title of High Commissioner. 

The New Zealand Government, as the Admin- 
istering Authority, should exercise powers com- 
mensurate with its responsibilities under the 
Charter and the United Nations Trusteeship Agree- 
ment. The New 2>aland Government should 
reserve control over the adoption and amendment 
of the constitution, external relations, defence, 
loans, contiol of foieign exchange and auffits of 
public accounts. The New Zealand Government 


should also retain the right to initiate atid eoaa 
legislation through acts of the New Zealand .Par- 
liament and Ordets-in-Council of the Go'etnot- 
General. 

The Government of New Zealand should ap- 
point the High Commissioner and'the Chief Judge 
of the High Court. 

The High Commissioner should preside over the 
Government. He alone should have the power 
of legislative initiative m financial bills, and he 
should also have the right to initiate legislation 
on all other matters. He should have the right 
to disallow all measures passed by the legislature 
of Western Samoa. All instances in which this 
right was used should be mentioned in the annual 
report on the administration of the Territory. 

The Samoan people should be teptesented in 
the Government of Western Samoa Tlie three 
Fautua fHigh Chiefs and Advisers), who were 
universally recognized as qualified to represent the 
Samoan people, should for the present act as the 
representatives of the local inhabitants in the 
Ojuncil of State, which would be the Supreme 
Body of the Government of Western Samoa. The 
High Commissioner and the Fautua would consti- 
tute the Gauncil of State, which on all appropriate 
occasions would represent the Government of 
Western Samoa. 

TTie Mission believed that legislative power 
should be placed in the hands of a local legisla- 
ture, subject to the rights reserved to the Ad- 
ministering Authority. The legislature should 
consist of a single body. Samoan representation 
should have an absolute majority in the legislature. 

The President of the legislature should be 
chosen from among us members AU members of 
the legislature should have the power to initiate 
legislation, with the exception of purely financial 
bills. The annual budget should be presented to 
the legislature by the High Commissioner, and 
the legislature should have power to discuss and 
make recommendations thereon. 

The representatives of the Samoan people should 
have the power to initiate legislation on all mat- 
ters except those reserved to the Administering 
Authority, and to advise the High Commissioner 
on all matters relating to the government and 
welfare of Western Samoa. This should include 
the tight to be consulted on the choice of the 
heads of executive departments, and also on 
emergency regulations proposed by the High 
Commissioner. 

In its report, the Mission made certain other 
recommendations regarding changes invilliS^_^4 
district government, the constitutional recognition 
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of Satnoaa customs and traditions, the eventual 
abolition of legal distinctions between residents of 
"European” and "Samoan” status, the achievement 
of racial equality, the establishment of a Samoan 
public service in the field of public administration, 
improved services in the fields of education and 
heith and the development of the economic re- 
sources of Western Samoa. 

In conclusion, the report expressed great satis- 
faaion that the plans for the new Government of 
Western Samoa which the New Zealand Govern- 
ment had outlined to the Mission were closely in 
line with the report’s recommendations. 

The New Zealand Government, as the Admin- 
istering Authority concerned, submitted to the 
Council a communication (T/62) dated Novem- 
ber 21, 1947, containing its observations on the 
Mission's report. In its communication the New 
Zealand Government expressed its intention of 
transferring progressively to the people of West- 
ern Samoa a greater measure of responsibility for 
the goverameac of the Territory, and stated that 
any steps which might be taken immediately would 
be the first of a series leading ultimately to full 
self-government for the people of Western Samox 

George Laking was designated as special repre- 
sentative of New Zealand for the examination of 
the report by the Trusteeship Council, with the 
special task of supplying any additional informa- 
tion which the Council might desire regarding the 
bill which had been introduced in the New 2Sea- 
land Parliament to give efiect to certain of the 
proposals embodied in the report of the Mission. 

The Council examined the report of the Mission 
to Western Samoa at the eighth, ninth, tenth and 
eleventh meetings of its second session (T/P.V.35, 
36, 37 and 3S). In the coutse of the discussion 
which took place at the eighth meeting of the 
Council, the members expressed general satisfaction 
with the report of the Mission, which, it was gen- 
erally considered, was objective and constructive in 
Its approach. The representative of Iraq expressed 
dissatisfaction with the form of the report. He 
thought that a chapter should have been set aside 
for recommendations. The fact that in the report 
before the Council the recommendations were scat- 
tered throughout the text caused some difficulty, 
he stated, in distinguishing fact from opinion. In 
the opinion of the representative of China there 
were certain passages in the report which were 
irrelevant and sometimes contradictory or ina}n- 
sistent. The representatives of China and Iraq alw 
raised a number of questions concerning the sub- 
stance of the report. These concerned mainly the 


status of the European residents of Samoa, who, 
according to the Mission's recommendations, were 
to receive representation in the local legislature 
out of proportion to their number and who were 
to receive special protection of their interests in 
certain other respects. Ocher questions raised con- 
cerned the structure of the Government of Western 
Samoa proposed by the Mission, the relation of 
that Government ro the Administering Authority 
and the powers and functions of the High Com- 
missioner. 

At the ninth meeting the representative of 
China presented a draft resolution (T/P.V.36, 
pp. 22-25 ) which was discussed at fength and was 
finally referred to a drafting committee composed 
of the representatives of China, Belgium, Iraq 
and Mexico. In redrafting the resolution the com- 
mittee took into account changes in wording pro- 
posed by the representatives of Iraq, Belgium, 
New Zealand and France. 

The drafting committee's text, with some further 
modifiotions, was unanimously adopted by the 
Council at the tenth meeting of the second session 
on December 3, 1947. 

By the resolution (13(11)) thus adopted, the 
Council, noting with satisiictioo the declared 
policy of the Administering Authority, as reaf- 
firmed in the communication from the delegation 
of New Zealand of November 21, 1947, resolved 
that at the present time the people of Western 
Samoa should be accorded such measures of self- 
government as were indicated in the report made 
by the Council's Visiting Mission. It also resolved 
that the people should be encouraged and assisted 
to assume increasing responsibilities for self-gov- 
ernment and ultimately be accorded full self-govern- 
ment as soon as they were capable of assuming the 
responsibilities involved. 

After the adoption of the resolution a number 
of representatives expressed a desire to continue 
the discussion of the substance of the report Other 
representatives were of the opinion that further 
discussion was superfluous in view of the Council’s 
aaion. Any points to be raised, they considered, 
should have been discussed before the Council 
adopted its resolution. The discussion was never- 
theless continued to the eleventh meeting of the 
Council's second session (T/P.V.38), the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Mexico, Costa Rica 
and the Philippines addressing questions on points 
of detail to the special representative of the Ad- 
ministering Aurbority and offering comments on 
particular aspects of the Mission's report. 
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2. Other Petitions Considered during the 
Second Session 

The Council had before it at its second session 
43 petitions, all of which had been addressed to 
the Secretary-General directly and had been trans- 
mitted by him to the members of the Council.^*^ 
At the third rneetitig, the Trusteeship Council 
appointed, in accordance with rule 90 of its ni^s 
of procedure, an ad hoc committee on petitions 
composed of four members (Belgium, China, Iraq 
and the United Kingdom) to classify the petitions 
and make recommendations to the Council as to 
the admissibility of each one. 

The Council accepted the recommendation of 
the ad hoc committee (T/57) that the petitions 
be classified, for purposes of examination, into the 
following seven groups: 

(a) Petitions from Tosoland under British administra- 
tion and Togoiand under French administration; 

(b) Petitions from Tanganyika and Camerooos under 
British administration questions relating to repatriation; 

(c) Ocher petitions conceiniog Tanganyika; 

(d) Getiscal petitions celuittg to the ILO Draft Con- 
vention concetning Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan 
TettUoties', 

(e) General petitions concerning special areas (polar 
and strategic) and strategic raw materials; 

(f) Petitions concerning former lulian colonies; 

(g) Ocher general petitions. 

a. Petitions from Togoland under British 
Administration and Togoland under 
French Administration 

The Council had before it a number of petitions 
from representatives of the Ewe people in Togo- 
land under British administration, in Togoland 
under French administration, in the Mgian 
Congo, and in the Gold Coast.’'® All these petitions 
involved a request that Eweland, which the peti- 
tioners stated was at present partitioned between 
Togoland under British administration, Togoland 
under French administration and the Gold Coast 
Colony, should be unified under a single adminis- 
tration. 

The Governments of Fiance and the United 
Kingdom, which were the Administering Author- 
ities concerned, had submitted to the Council a 
joint memorandum on the petitions (T/58) set- 
ting forth economic, fiscal and cultural measures 
proposed by them with a view to improving the 
conditions of the Ewe people. The proposed 
measures were as follows: 

(i) Instructions to local authorities to remove as far 
as possible obstacles which impede the movement of in- 
dividuals and the tcaospott of their peisonal pxopeny 
as nell as cofluserce in local goods. 


(ii) jEstablishment of a conventional zone designed 
to remove all the disabilities resulting fiom the* customs 
frontier, although the present system of exchange control 
would be retained. 

(iii) Measures to remove double taxation and to 
equalize the tax burden imposed upon the people of 
the respective territories; 

(iv) To the maximum extent which staS and equip- 
ment allow, the teaching of both English and French in 
the secoodary schools of the respective territories, and 
the establishment of a university fund to permit ex- 
change of especially qualified students; 

(v) Establishment by the French and British Govera- 
menu of a Standing Consultative Commission fox Togo- 
land Affairs to follow up the implemeatation of the 
above measures. 


An opportunity to make an oral presentation in 
support was requested in paragraph 19 of the 
pennon from the All Ewe Conference, Accra, Gold 
Coast, dated August 9, 1947 (T/PET.6/5- 
T/PET.7/6) . At the second meeting, on November 
20, 1947 (see T/P.V.29), the Council discussed 
whether to grant the petitioners’ request. The 
President stated that he interpreted rule 80 of the 
rules of procedure to mean that the Trusteeship 
Council could, as a matter of grace, and nor of 
right, grant the hearing of oral petitions. 

The representatives of France and Belgium sug- 
gested that the Ccnancil set a very short time limit 
for the appearance of the petitioners, as it should 
be understood that the Council was not at the 
disposal of any petitioner to present his case at 
any time. They also expressed the view that the 
only persons who could tightly be heard before the 
Trusteeship Council were those who had signed 
the petition. This would exclude lawyers and other 
persons not dirccrly interested in the matter. 

The representatives of New Zealand and Mexico 
urged that the Council make a liberal interpretation 
of rule 80 and stressed the importance of allowing 
the petitioners sufficient time to make the neces- 
sary arrangements to appear before the Council. 
The representatives of Iraq and China stated that 
the point raised as to whether the hearing ought 
to be a matter of grace or of right did not arise at 
all. As 1 C was generally agreed that the petition 
from the AIL Ewe Ootvfetence was Ltupoccant, the 
Council should decide on the petitioners’ request 
without raising points of principle not involved 
in the present instance. 

Tlie Council, on the proposal of the representa- 
tive of Mexico, decided unanimously to grant an 
oral hearing to a representative of the Ewe ped* 


“For the text of each of these petitions, see 
Reeordj of the Truiteeshtp Council, Supplement to the 
Second Session 

*T/RET.<3/], 7/1; T/P£T.iS/2. 7/3; T/PEr,(5/3, 7^. 
T/PET.6/4. 7/5, T/PET.6/5.7/(5; T/PET.7/2; T/PET. 
7/7. 
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fioners, provided be couJd appear before the Own* 
cil within two weeks from the date of the sending 
of the telegram informing him of the Council’s 
decision. Thereupon, the All Ewe Conference desig- 
nated as its representative Sylvanus E. Olympio, of 
Togoland under French administration. 

In accordance with rule 92 of the rules of pro- 
cedure, the Government of France designated 
Henri Laurentie and J. Maillet as special repre- 
sentatives for France, and the United Kingdom 
Government designated Thomas Mead as special 
representative of the United Kingdom, to be 
present during the examination of these petitions. 

At the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth meet- 
ings on December 8, 9 and 10, 1947 (see T/P.V.- 
38, 39 and 40), the Council considered the 
substance of the petitions from the Ewe people. 
At the eleventh meeting of the Council, Sylvanus 
E. Olympio presented to the Council an oral state- 
ment on behalf of the petitioners. The Ewe case, 
htr. Olympio stated, was a simple one. It was the 
retjuest of a tribe of over one million people to 
be allowed to live together under one roof and 
under one government, so that they could achieve 
peace and prosperity. 

The Ewe country, with an area of about 10,000 
square miles, had known effective European admin- 
istration only since the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. In 1884 the country was shared 
between Germany and Great Britain, the former 
occupying about three quarters of the area. The 
part then occupied by Great Dtiuin today consti- 
tuted the south-east corner of the Gold Coast 
Colony. As a result of the First World War, 
German Togoland was divided into Togoland 
under British Mandate and Togoland under French 
Mandate. Eweland thus was artificially separated 
into three parts. 

Mr. Olympio then gave a brief survey of the 
history of the demand for the unification of Ewe- 
land from 1920 to the outbreak of the Second 
World War. During the Second World War, he 
stated, difficulties arose between the French and 
the British Governments, and, as a consequence, 
contact between the Ewe living in the British and 
French zones respectively became very difficult, 
and sometimes altogether impossible, during the 
years from 1940 to 1942. This state of affairs 
intensified the demand for unification and cul- 
minated jn the creation of the All Ewe Conference, 
which, Mr. Olympio asserted, had the full badcing 
and the authority of the Ewe people in all the 
territories. The aim of this organization, composed 
of traditional Chiefs, Elders and other leaders of 
the Ewe country, was to co-ordinate the demands 


of the Ewe people for unification under a single 
administration. 

As regards the measures proposed in the joint 
memorandum, he stated that the Ewe people felt 
that tlic Administering Authorities were sincerely 
disposed to help them. He considered, however, 
that the measures proposed were hopelessly inade- 
quate and did not solve the basic problem. In 
order to ensure the orderly and sure progress of 
the Ewe country, a common educational system, 
the same political organization throughout the 
land and economic unity were required. This, in 
the opinion of the petitioners, could be brought 
about only by the complete unification of the 
country under one administration. 

At the twelfth meeting of the Council, on De- 
cember 9, 1947, the special representative of 
France presented the views of the Administering 
Authorities. He stated that until the Second World 
War the partition of the Ewe between French and 
British Togoland had not created any difficulties, 
as there was a free exchange of people and goods 
across the border. The simation changed in 1940, 
when the Vichy Government closed the border of 
French Togoland. Although French Togoland ral- 
lied to the Committee of National Liberation in 
1943, British Togoland was in a benet condition 
throughout tlie war, having benefited from Allied 
assistance and supplies since 1940. 

The French representative stated that it was the 
wartime difficulties of the Ewe people that had 
caused the idea of unification to thrive. This doc- 
trine was not of popular origin, but had been 
propagated by the elite towards the end of hostil- 
ities and after the war. 

He stated further that the only political organ- 
ization that existed when Europeans began to 
colonize Africa was based on the tribe. It had been 
the aim of the Administering Authorities to 
broaden this too narrow framework within which 
the African population had been living. The idea 
of Ewe nationalism, he stated, was a renaissance 
of the African tribal spirit in a modernized form. 
It showed all those marks of being exclusive which 
had always characterized tribal spirit in Africa. If 
this tendency were followed, Africa would, in the 
opinion of the Administering Authorities, return 
to the state of fragmentation found by the Euro- 
pean colonizers. 

The representative of France stressed that Africa 
was in a state of transition and that it was too 
early to predict what form of political organization 
would ultimately prevail — ^tribal nationalism, some 
form of provincial autonomy or a more compre- 
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hensive organization based on a broad African 
national consciousness. 

The purpose of the measutes proposed by the 
Administering Authorities was to ameliorate the 
conditions justly complained of by the Ewe people 
without prejudging the political future of Africa, 
the representative of France stated. The proposed 
measures were transitional, but the Adtrunistering 
Authorities were convinced that they were practical 
and would to a large extent remove the barrier 
between British and French Togoland without re- 
moving the border. The program outlined in the 
joint memorandum could be implemented immedi- 
ately to the advantage of the Ewe people without 
committing the future of Africa. 

The special representative of the United King- 
dom, in supplementing the remarks of the repre- 
sentative of France, referred to the fact that a 
number of tribes other than the Ewe were living in 
Togoland who might not all identify themselves 
with the Ewe cause. He also stressed that m his 
view a change of administration would involve 
considerable difficulty for the people of at least 
one of the territories, involving, for example, a 
change of official language. 

After the members of the Council had addressed 
questions to the special lepresencaiives of the 
Administering Authorities and also to Mr. Olym- 
pic, they engaged in a general discussion of the 
Ewe petitions, in which, in addition to representa- 
tives of the Administering Authorities, the rep- 
resentatives of Belgium, New Zealand, China, 
Australia and the United States participated. 

It was generally agreed that the Ewe complaint 
desesNed sympathttic and tatei'al. cotisideiatioti. 
The representatives of France and the United 
Kingdom appealed to the Council to give their 
proposals a fait trial. The representative of Belgium 
expressed the view that unification of administra- 
tion was not necessarily the best solution of the 
problem. In view of the unforeseeable difficulties 
which might result from an invitation by the 
Trusteeship Council to the Adminlsteting Author- 
ities to erase the border, he urged that the Council 
should encourage the Administering Authorities 
in the practical policy they had outlined in order 
to remove all the difficulties and genuine hardships 
which were involved in the existence of the border 
between French and British Togoland. 

The representative of New Zealand thought 
that it was generally recognized that the border 
caused hardships and that there was teal resenunent 
among the Ewe. He stressed that their desire for 
unification must be taken into account. He con- 
sidered the solution proposed in the joint memo- 


randum only a partial solution which did nor really 
go to the bottom of the problem, for if the Evie 
people wished ultimately to see a Ewe State and 
to obtain self-government, then it was dPnbtfuI 
indeed whether they would ever become- really 
ready for self-government while they were under 
two separate administrations. As an imiuediate 
step, however, the proposals of the Administering 
Authorities should be accepted, on the understand- 
ing that the Council would see how they worked 
out in practice and that to this end the Trusteeship 
Council would, as soon as possible, send a itiission 
to Togol^d. 

The representative of China concluded that to 
place the Ewe people under separate administra- 
tions was not conducive to the promotion c'f their 
political, social and economic advancement and 
would retard their development towards self-gov- 
ernment or independence He thought that the 
Ewe people had an indisputable case and that the 
measures proposed by the Administering Author- 
ities did not go far enough to meet the wishes of 
the people. The least the Council should do was 
to come to the conclusion that the present 
quo was entirely unsatisfactory and obstructed the 
progressive development of the people tti the 
direction of self-government. 

The representative of Australia stressed the 
difficulties involved in a proposal for unidcation 
and the need for further careful consideration of 
the whole problem before reaching any final con- 
clusions. He suggested that the Council should 
give very great weight to the advice of the Adnun- 
istering Authorities. In general, he considcied the 
jomx xatmoiandum to presem a soemd ^.pptaich 
grounded in present realities and affording oppor- 
tunity for development. He thought that it should 
be made dear that the proposals had not mutely a 
negative value in the sense of removing disad- 
vantages, but had a positive objective as well- Any 
resolution on the Ewe petitions should inriiade a 
recommendation that there should be special re- 
ports on. the implementation of the plaU- The 
Council might also request that greater precision 
be given to the program of co-ordinatloa 

The representative of the United States fully 
supponed the views of the representative of 
Zealand and suggested that the Council should 
adopt a resolution welcoming the joint proposals 
of the Administering Authorities as an imihcdiatc 
step. After a reasonable time a visiting imssioa 
shcftild investigate on the spot the implementation 
of the measures proposed by the Admioi5tct'|'S 
Authorities. The Council should review the 
question after receiving the report of the vJSit'tig 
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mission. Following the examination of ilte peti- 
tions in plenary session the Council referred to a 
Drafting Committee on Petitions composed of 
four members (Australia, Qiina, Iraq and the 
United States) the drafting of a resolution setting 
forth the conclusions of tlie Council on the peti- 
tions. The Drafting Committee on Petitions recom- 
mended a resolution (T/109), which, with a few 
changes, was unanimously adopted as resolution 
14(II) by the Council at the seventeenth meeting 
on December 15, 1947 (T/P.V.44). 

In the resolution the Council noted that the 
petitions of the All Ewe Conference represented 
the wishes of the majority of the Ewe population 
and that the representatives of the Administering 
Authorities had recognized the point of view of 
the Ewe people. The Council observed also that 
the existing frontiers dividing tiie Ewe people had 
been a cause of real difficulty to them and that 
this division had aroused resentment on their part. 

The Council welcomed the measures proposed 
by the Administering Authorities as representing 
an earnest and constructive initial efTort to meet 
the immediate difficulties of the problem desaibed 
in the petitions. The Council noted that the rep- 
resentative of the All Ewe Conference considered 
those measures to be inadequate, as not providing 
for a sufficient unification of the Ewe people by 
means of a single administration, a common 
political organization, economic unity and a com- 
mon educational system, and that, therefore, they 
would not solve the basic problem complained of 
in the petitions. 

The Council recommended that the Adminisrer* 
ing Authorities concerned should foster the associa- 
tion and co-operation of the Ewe people and assist 
and encourage them to develop their capacity for 
self-government, through free discussion among 
themselves and through progressively increasing 
opportunities for primary and secondary education. 

The Council also invited the Administering Au- 
thorities concerned to consult with each other and 
with Ewe representatives with a view to evolving 
further measures for fulfilling the wishes of the 
Ewe people as expressed in the petitions. 

The resolution finally provided that the first 
visiting mission to the Tmst Territories of Togo- 
land under British administration and Togoland 
under French administration should devote special 
attention to the problem set forth in the petitions 
and to the implementation of measures dpsignpd 
to deal with it, and the Council should re-examine 
the problem stated in the Ewe petitions at the 
session at which the report of the visiting mission 
would be considered. 


Contained in a preamble to the resolution there 
is, inter alia, a paragraph dealing with one other 
issue raised in one of the Ewe petitions (T/PET.- 
7/7), dated November 4, 1947. In that petition, 
Augustino de Souza called attention to the fact 
that a planned All Ewe Congress had been for- 
bidden by the French authorities. Commenting 
upon this matter, the special representative of 
France said that French authorities had forbidden 
the Congress in question because they thought 
that the views of the Ewe people concerning unifi- 
cation had been adequately presented in their 
petitions to the Trusteeship Council and that, on 
the eve of the Council's examination of those 
petitions, it would be both useless and improper to 
hold a congress of this kind and for this purpose. 
The Council obtained the assurance of the special 
representative of France that "it is the policy of 
his Government to grant full freedom of assembly 
to the people of the Trust Territory and that tribal 
meetings and meetings of various sections of the 
Ewe population will nor, shall not and cannot be 
forbidden or repressed" (resolution 42(11) ). 

b. Petitjons from Tanganyika and 
Cameroons under DnmsH 
Administration: Questions relating 
TO Repatriation 

Sixteen petitions'® were presented to the Coun- 
cil from German and Italian residents or former 
residents of the Trust Territories of Tanganyika 
and Cameroons under British administration. Some 
of the petitioners were about to be and some had 
already been repatriated to Germany or Italy. The 
plea made in the petitions was that the repatriation 
orders issued by the Tanganyika Government 
should be revoked. In some cases the petitioners 
asked for permission to return to Tanganyika and 
Cameroons under British administration. 

The petitions were examined by the Council at 
the fifth (December 1, 1947) and seventeenth 
(December 15, 1947) meetings of the second ses- 
sion (T/P.V.32 and 44). The Government of the 
United Kingdom, which was the Administering 
Authority concerned, had submitted to the Council 
Its observations on the petitions in communica- 
tions dated November 21 (T/71) and December 
II, 1947 (T/89). 

The representative of the Administering Author- 
ity for tile Trust Territory of Tanganyika agreed 
that those petitions which had been presented after 
the date prescribed in rule 86, paragraph 3(b), of 
the rules of procedure should be considered during 
the second session. 

“T/PET.2/24-29. T/PET.2/32-41, and T/PET.4/1. 
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The Government of the United Kingdom desig- 
nated Ian Watt of the Colonial Office as special 
representative of the United Kingdom for the 
examination of the Tanganyika petitions. 

Following a preliminary examination qf the 
petitions m plenary session in consultation with 
the special representative of the United Kingdom, 
the drafting of resolutions was referred by the 
Council to the Drafting Committee on Petitions. 
The Committee recommended to the Council four 
resolutions, which were adopted by the Council 
(resolutions 15(11), 16(11), 17(11) and 18(11)). 

In the resolutions, the Council noted that the 
petitions concerned residents and former residents 
of German and Italian nationality who had been, 
or would be, dealt with in accordance with the 
repatriation policy of the Admimstering Authority, 
and that the questions raised related to the imple- 
mentation of the policy, which had received the 
general approval of the Council at its first session.*^ 
The Council reaffirmed its approval of this policy, 
under which no German or Italian was to be 
repatriated solely on account of his nationality. The 
Council had received assurances from the Adminis- 
tering Authority that the policy adopted was of a 
selective nature, the object being the exclusion of 
all Germans and Italians who had at any time held 
Nazi or Fascist sympathies or who would be per- 
sonally undesirable mhabitants of the Territory, 
the latter category including persons with criminal 
records or unable to support themselves 

The representative of France did not participate 
in the discussion or vote on these petitions, declar- 
ing that his Government regarded the petitions as 
lying beyond the Trusteeship Council's airapctence 
in view of Article 107 of the Charter.”® 

c. Other Petitions CONCERNING 
Tanganyika 

Three petitions in this group were before the 
Council. In a letter (T/67) dated November 21, 
1947, the representative of the United Kingdom 
stated that his Government did not agree that a 
petition presented by Marius Fortic (T/PET.- 
2/40) after the date prescribed in rule 86, para- 
graph 3(b), of the rules of procedure should be 
considered at the present session, since there had 
been insufficient time In which to study the various 
points raised by the petitioner. At the founh meet- 
mg (T/P.V.31 ) the Council agreed that the exam- 
ination of this petition should be postponed until 
its next session. 

Tlic two ocher petitions, presented respectively 
by Raja Mahendra Pratap (T/PET.2/30) and H. 
Arncsen (T/PET.2/31), were ex.amined by the 


Council at the fourth meeting (.T/P.V.3I) in con- 
sultation with Ian Watt, special representative of 
the United Kingdom. Regarding them, the Draft- 
ing Committee on Petitions recommended for the 
approval of the Council two resolutions, which 
were adopted by the Council (resolutions 19(11) 
and 20(11)). 

In the resolution concerning the petition from 
Raja Mahendra Pratap, the Council noted that the 
subject-matter of the petition involved the prob- 
lem of the establishment of a Jewish state in 
Tanganyika, a question which did not fall within 
the jurisdiction of the Trusteeship Council, and 
decided that no action was required thereon (reso- 
lution 19(11)). 

In the resolution concerning the petition fiom 
H. Araesen, the Coimcil considered that no action 
was possible because the matter complained of was 
not set forth in sufficiently precise terms (resolu- 
tion 20(11)). 

d. General Petitions relating to the ILO 
Draft Convention concerning Social 
Policy in Non-Metropolitan 
Territories 

During its first session the Trusteeship Council 
had a)ftsidered two petitions relating to the cerias 
of the draft Convention concerning Social Policy 
in Non-Metropolitan Territories drawn up by the 
International Labour Office, with particular refer- 
ence to discrimination on the basis of sex, and had 
decided to transmit copies of them to the Inter- 
national Labour Office with a request that the 
Council be advised of any action the International 
Labour Conference might take on the questions 
raised in them.^® 

In reply to a letter dated May 20, 1947, which 
the Secretary-General sent to the International 
Labour Office in pursuance of the decision of the 
Council, the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office informed the Trusteeship Council 
of the action taken by the International Labour 
Conference, which had prepared a draft convention 
prohibiting by law any discrimination in matters 
of employment (T/51). 

Six petitions before the Council at its second 
session dealt with the same subject-matter (T/- 
PET/GENERAL 3-9). The Council examined 
them at the fourth meeting (T/P.V.31), at which 
the representative of the International Labour 
Office informed the Council that the petitions 

®‘See Yearbook of the V/ii/eJ Nationi, 1946 - 47 , p 

579 . 

*For lexf of the Qiarrer, see Appendix I. 

• "See Yearbook of the UniUii Saliorn, JP-fO— P 

580 . 
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uansznitted to the International Labour Office by 
the Secretary-General had been taken into account 
by the International Labour Conference and ih^, 
to some extent, the wishes of the petitioners bad 
been complied with in the. proposed conventions 
prepared by the International Labour Office. 

The Coimcil decided that no action on these 
petitions was required and adopted a resolution 
(21(11)), prepared by the Drafting 'Committee 
on Petitions, noting the action already taken by 
the International Labour Conference on the sub- 
ject-matter involved in the petitions. 

e. General Petitions concerning Special 

Areas (Polar and Strategic) and 

Strategic Raw Materials 

At the fourth meeting (T/P.V.31) the Council 
examined five petitions of this group. Three of 
them (T/PET/GENERAL 15, l6 and 18) con- 
tained proposals to Internationaliae the polar 
regions of the globe; one (T/PET/GENERAL 
17), a proposal that strategic areas, both land and 
water, be placed under international conuol and 
protected by the United Nations; and one (T/- 
PET/GENERAL 11), a proposal for the inter- 
national control of production and distribution of 
strategic raw materials in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories or Trust areas. 

The Council adopted three resolutions recom- 
mended by the Drafting Committee on Petitions 
(resolutions 22(U),23(U) aad24(U)) whereby 
the Council decided to take no action on the peti- 
tions, on the ground that the petitions dealt with 
matters beyond the Council's competence. 

The view had been expressed by certain mem- 
bers of the Council (Belgium, Australia and the 
United States) that petitions, to fall within the 
Trusteeship Council's competence, must deal with 
matters concerning the administration and super- 
vision of existing Trust Territories. On the other 
hand, the view had been expressed, particularly by 
the representative of China, that all petitions per- 
taining not only to a Trust Territory but to the 
"operation of the International Trusteeship Sys- 
tem"^^ should be considered admissible in prin- 
ciple, even if they came from bodies not inside 
the Trust Territories (T/P.V.30 and 31). 

/. Petitions concerning Former Italian 
Colonies 

The Council examined, at the fourth meeting 
(T/P.V.31), three petitions concerning former 
ItaUan colonies (T/PET/GENERAL 12, 13 and 
19). Following a preliminary examination by the 
Council, the Drafting Committee on Petitions 


drafted a resolution which was approved by the 
Council (resolution 25(11) ). Under the terms of 
the resolution, the Council decided that no action 
was called for on these petitions since they went 
beyond the Council’s competence. 

g . Other General Petitions 

At the founh and seventeenth meetings (T/- 
P.V.31 and 44) the Council examined three peti- 
tions in this group. One petition concerned the 
views of the International Alliance of Women, of 
London, with regard to the status of women in the 
work of the Trusteeship Council (T/PET/GEN- 
ERAL?). 

The Council decided that no action was called 
for on these petitions and authorized the President 
to reply in this sense to the petitioners. 

In regard to a petition from the International 
Service Seminar (T/PET/GENERAL 10) con- 
cerning suggested modifications of Articles 73 and 
87 of the Charter of the United Nations, and a 
petition from Charles Pekon (T/PET/GENERAL 
14) presenting a plan for universal colonial and 
mandate trusteeship under the United Nations, the 
Council adopted two resolucioos recommended by 
the Drafting Committee on Petitions (resolutions 
26(11) and 27(11)) stating that no action was 
required by the Council 

3. Petitions Considered during the 
Third Session 

The Council had before it at its third session 
thirteen petitions,-* of which ten had been ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General directly, two had 
been addressed to him through the Administering 
Authority concerned, and one had been addressed 
to another person for transmission to him. 

At the third meeting the Council decided that it 
was unnecessary to appoint, under rule 90 of the 
rules of procedure, an ad hoc committee to under- 
take a preliminary examination of the petitions, 
and adopted the recommendation of the Secretariat 
that they be classified as follows: 

(a) Petitioa coaceraing Togoland under British Ad- 
ounistnttoa and Togoland under French Administration; 

(b) PethioDS concerning Camerooas under Briiisb 
Administration; 

(c) Petitions concerning Tanganyika. 

At the tenth meeting on June 28, 1948, the 

*^ule 76, Rules of Procedure of the Trusteeship Court- 
etl (T/l/Rev.l). 

“For the text of each of the petitions, see Official Rec- 
ords of the Trusteeship Council, Supplement to the 
Third Sestiojt. 
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Couacil appoiated a Drafting Committee on Peti- 
tions, consisting of Australia, Iraq, the Philippines 
and the United Stares. 

a. Petition concerning Togoland under 
British Administration and Togoland 
UNDER French Administration 

The Council had before it a petition from the 
Togoland Progress Party, dated November 29, 
1947 (T/PET.6/10, 7/12), containing a motion 
of the Party, supported by declarations of cenain 
African chiefs in Togoland under French adminis- 
tration, opposing the unification, under a single 
Administering Authority, of the two Trust Terri- 
tories now administered respectively by France and 
the United Kingdom. The petitioners, moreover, 
expressed approval of the joint proposals of the 
Administering Authorities concerned^® for closer 
co-operation in the administration of the two 
Territories. 

The petition was considered by the Council at 
the seventh meeting on June 23, 1948 (T/SR.80). 
As the Council had thoroughly examined the 
matter at issue at its second session and had decided 
to examine it anew at the session at which the 
report of a visiting mission to the two Territories 
would be considered, and as it had decided also to 
postpone to its fourth regular session consideration 
of the annual report for the year 1947 on the 
administration of Togoland under French Admin- 
istration,^'’ the Council decided that consideration 
of the petition should be postponed. 

b . Petitions CONCERNING Cameroons 
iDNDXR British Administration 

There were three petitions in this group before 
the Council. 

( 1 ) Petition from the St . Joan's Social and Political 
Alliance 

In a petition dated November 28, 1947 (T/- 
PET.4/2), the St. Joan’s Social and Political Alli- 
ance, of London, called to the Council’s attention 
an article in the Catholic Citizen concerning the 
customs of compulsory martiage and child marriage 
prevalent among the chiefs of the Tikar communi- 
ties in the Bamenda Division of the Cameroons 
under British adminlstratioa 

The Government of the United Kingdom, the 
Administering Authority concerned, had submined 
us comments on the petition in a communicacion 
(T/I78) dated June 7, 1948. After giving a de- 
railed account uf the practices brought to the 
Council's attention by the St. Joan’s Social and 
Political Alliancd, the communication of the United 


Kingdom Government stated that it was not sut- 
pristng that the strange customs which persisted 
particularly in parts of the Cameroons were shock- 
ing to Christian sentiment. These practices, how- 
ever, the United Kingdom Government sobmined, 
were based on the strongest supecstittous beliefs 
and there could be no question of attempting to 
aditeve a sudden break with long established tribal 
custom. It was the policy of the Administration 
to endeavor to achieve a gradual modification of 
custom and at the same time to ensure that in- 
dividual hardship or cruelty was prevented Indicat- 
ing the important part played by missioparies in 
combating native customs through the spread of 
education and Christianity, the United j^ingdom 
Goveinmcflc stated that future improvenient in 
the sinution jnust depend on continued efforts of 
the missionaries supplemented by the influence and 
advice of Government ofliceis. The communication 
finally stared that a woman education ofi’cer had 
recently been stationed in the area; she would 
endeavor to raise the standard of child welfare and 
domestic life and generally to accelerate the neces- 
sarily slow process of improving tbe siaws of 
womea 

The petition was examined at the seventh meet- 
ing on June 23, 1948 (T/SR.80). The representa- 
tive of the United States questioned wheiher the 
document before the Council was, in fact, a peti* 
tion. He stated that the communication from the 
St Joan's Social and Political Alliance merely called 
the Council’s attention to a custom current among 
the Bnkom tribe of the Cameroons under British 
administration and did not ask the Cour^cil to 
take any definite steps. In view of these circum- 
stances and in view of the statement of policy con- 
tained in the communication from the Administer- 
ing Authority, the United States representative 
considered' that there was no need to ^*’1' 
action in regard to this petition. The representative 
of the United Kingdom shared the views of the 
representative of the United States and suggested 
that the Council should merely take note of the 
document in question. 

The representatives of the Philippines, France, 
Belgium and New Zealand, on the other hand, 
expressed the view that some action on the pim 
of the Council was required. Otherwise its attitude 
might be interpreted as indiffecence towards the 
existence of the customs in question The repre- 
sentative of Belgium suggested that the Councu 
should condemn the practices of compulsory and 
duld marriage and express the hope that the Ad- 

"See p. 764. 

"See p. 735. 
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ministering Authority would take every measure to 
put an end to it. The representative of France 
thought the Qjuncil should ask to be kept informed 
of progress in the matter. The representatives of 
New Zealand and the Philippines felt thw the 
G)uncil did not have adequate knowledge of the 
facts involved, and called for investigation by a 
visiting mission. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed that 
the matter be referred to the Commission on 
Human Rights or to the Commission on the Status 
of Women. He also ejq>ressed disapproval of the 
policy outlined by the A dmin istering Authority in 
its communication of June 7, 1948 (T/178). It 
appeared, he stated, that the United Kingdom 
Govemmenc had decided to leave the task of com- 
bating the customs of the Brikom tribe to the 
missionaries. In the view of the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion, the principal part should be played by the 
officials of the Administration. 

As regards the proposal to refer the question to 
one of the commissions of the Economic and Social 
Council, the majority of the members of the 
Trusteeship Council thought char no aaion by any 
other organ of the United Nations was called for 
in dais case. Several lepceseniacives, however, sug- 
gested that the relevant documents should be sent 
to the Economic and Social Council for its infotma- 
tioa 

On the basis of the various suggestions ad- 
vanced In the course of the Council's discussion 
the Drafting Corrunittee on Petitions drew up a 
resolution (38(111) ) which the Council adopted 
by a vote of 9 to 0, with 1 abstention, at the 
eighteenth meeting on July 7, 1948 (T/SR.91). 
In this resolution the Council condemned the 
customs of compulsory marriage and child mar- 
riage; noted that the Admlniscerlng Authority 
was endeavoring to achieve a modihcation of the 
customs; requested the Administering Authority to 
keep it informed, in future annual reports on the 
Territory concerned, of the steps taken and the 
progress made to end such practices; and decided 
to bring the problem to the attention of the first 
visiting mission to be sent to the Territory con- 
cerned. At the same time, the Council approved 
the draft of a letter from the Secretary-General 
to the President of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, transmitting to the latter a copy of the petition 
for the infotmation of the Commission on Human 
Rights and the Commission on the Status of 
Women. The representatives of Belgium, France 
and the United States had opposed the sending of 
such a letter. In their view there was no objecdon 
to calling the matter to the attention of the Eco- 


nomic and Social Council They felt, however, that 
DO importance need be attached to it and no 
special letter should therefore be sent. The Coun- 
cil however decided in favor of the draft letter 
proposed by the Drafting Committee, after re- 
jecting by a vote of 5 to 4, with 2 abstentions, 
a New Zealand proposal to postpone consideration 
of rbe draft letter to the end of the session, at 
which time the Council would discuss the text 
of a letter drawing the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s attention to all questions in the same category 
as the one under consideration. 

(2) Petitions from the Dakueri Land Committee 

In two petitions, dated respectively August 24, 
1946, and November 17, 1947 (T/PET.4/3), the 
Bakwerl Land Committee claimed that approxi- 
mately 580 square miles of land in the Victoria 
Division of the Cameroons under British admin- 
iscrarion, which had belonged to the Bakwen peo- 
ple, had been seized by the Germans when they had 
occupied the Territory and had been transferred 
CO individuals, missionary groups and companies; 
that after the First World Wax, when Great Brit- 
ain had been given the Mandate for the Terri- 
tory, the plantations of the Germans bad been 
sold by auction, generally to their former German 
owners, and that ocher lands had been declared 
Crown Lands; that most of the land in question 
was now controlled by the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation; and chat the petitioners, having 
been deprived of their most fertile lands, had had 
to resort to difficult and uneconomical farming 
on rocky mountain slopes, causing great hardship 
to them. 

The petitioners requested: 

(1) that all lands In the Cameroons under British 
administration known as Crown Lands be designated 
"native lands” and be controlled by the natives, 

(2) that all alienated land of the Victora Divisioa 
which formerly belonged to the Bakweri be returned to 
them; 

(3) that compensation for the exploitation of these 
lands be given to the Bakweri; and 

(4) that mission Uads, except chose conteiasng ec- 
clesiastical and educational buildings, be returned to the 
Bakweri without compensation for exploitation. 

'The observatioQS of the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment, the Administering Authority concerned, 
were transmitted to the Council in a communica- 
tion (T/182) dated June 9, 1948, In the course 
of which it was stated that a senior administrative 
officer had already been posted to the area in 
question to investigate the matter, with a view 
to ensuring that the local inhabitants had land 
fully adequate for theu needs. 
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In a comm uni cation dated ApiU 9, 1948, 
(T/PET.4/3/Add.l), the petitioners requested 
that their representative be granted an opportunity 
to make an oral presentation in support of their 
written petitioa In accordance with rule 80 bis 
of the rples of procedure, the President of the 
Council, having ascertained from the Administer- 
ing Authority that there were no substantial rea- 
sons why the matter should first be discussed in 
the Council, informed the petitioners through the 
Secretary-General (T/PET.4/3/Add.l) of the 
Council's willingness to grant their representative 
an opportunity to make an oral presentation dur- 
ing the third sessiom However, the Seaetary- 
General received on June 17, 15^48, a cablegram 
(T/PET.4/3/Add.2) from the Bakweri I^d 
Committee in which the petitioners stated that, 
owing to financial difficulties, thelt tepresentative 
would not be able to appear before the Council 
at its third session, and requested that considera- 
tion of their petition be postponed until the next 
session,. At the fifth meeting on June 21 (T/SR- 
78), the Council decided to grant the request 
of the Bakweri Land Committee for an oral pres- 
entation. Any decision of the Council on the 
petition would be deferred until the representative 
of the petitionees was in a position to make the 
ptesentattoo. 

At the seventh meeting of the Council on 
June 23, 1948 (T/SR.80), the representative of 
observed that the Bakweri were asking 
that all the alienation of land made under the 
German administration of the territory should be 
cancelled, i.e., that legal acts in force for more 
than 30 years should he annullei The Belgun 
representative thought that the Council could not 
ask the Administering Authority unreservedly to 
grant such a request. In these circumstances, he 
stated, a question arose as to whether the presence 
of a representative of the Bakweri Land Com- 
mittee would, in fact, serve any useful purpose, and 
whether the Council should not spare the tribes 
concerned expenses which would be considerable 
to them by informing them that an oral presenta- 
tion would add nothing to their written petitions. 

The representative of France also thought it 
would be better not to invite the petitioners to 
submit their case orally at the Council’s next ses- 
siom It would be better for the Council to wait 
until it knew the results of the investigation by 
the Administering Authority and the measures that 
the latter planned to take, following the investiga- 
tion, to meet the wishes of the BakwerL The 
Trusteeship Council should then verify on die 
spot what had been done in that connection. 


Such a verification could be carried out without 
any expense to the people by the visiting tnissioa 
planned for 1949. 

The representative of the United States ob- 
served that the Council had previously agreed to 
grant the Bakweri representative the right to be 
heard. He thought, however, that the Council 
should take into account the observations of the 
United Kingdom Government, and espdaily the 
faa that a senior administrative officer had already 
been appointed to make an investigation in the 
Victoria Division. He thought that the Council 
could take no useful action until it had heard 
the results of the investlgatloa The Council should 
therefore inform the petitioners that it had taken 
note of their request and would invite them to 
send a representative when their petition was 
under consideration, i.e., when the Council had 
received the report of the Administering Authority. 

"The representative of the U.S.S.R. thought that 
the examination of the petition should not be 
linked with the result of the investigation carried 
out by the Administering Authority. If the Coun- 
cil were to await the result of that investigation 
it would run the risk of setting an itnfnrtuflate 
precedent on the basis of which an Adrfliuistwiog 
Authority might use an investigation d3 a 
for asking for an indefinite postponement of any 
matter in which it was concerneA 

The representative of Mexico also expressed 
the view that the petitioners should nOt be told 
that the Council was awaiting the results of the 
investigation begun by the Administering Author- 
ity. Generally speaking, the Council should be 
able to judge the facts on the basis of information 
furnished by the petitioner and observations of 
the Administering Authority. It should avoid giv- 
ing the impression that the Council was using 
the investigation as an excuse to justify postpone- 
ment of the question. 

The Council decided to postpone 
of the petition from the Bakweri Land Committee 
and to inform the petitioners that the Council 
would be willing to hear an oral presentation by 
a Bakweri representative at ‘its third session. In 
drafting the reply to the petitioners the Drafting 
Committee on Petitions should take into accoum 
the points raised In the discussion. At the eighteenth 
meeting on July 7, 1948 (T/SR.91), the 

adopted the text of a letter for transmission to 
the petitioners by the Secretary-General, which 
they were informed of the postponement of the 
examination of their petition and of the Councils 
willingness to hear an oral presentation <n sup^tt 
of it. Their attention was called to the iovesriga- 
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lion which bad already been set afoot by the 
Territorial Government. If the Bakweri should 
desire that their representative appear before the 
Trusteeship Council, the Council would be glad 
to have him do so. The letter suggested, however, 
that be might prefer to make an appearance after 
the Council had been informed by the Administer- 
ing Authority of the findings of its senior admin- 
istrative officer in charge of the investigation 
mentioned above and was ready to examine them. 
The petitioners were also informed that a visiting 
mission wotild visit the Territory some time in 
1949. 

c. Petitions CONCERNING THE Trust 

Territory of Tanganyika 

There were ten petitions in this group before 
the Council. 

(1) Petition from Marius Fortie 
The first petition in the group, from Marius 
Fortie, of Washington, D. C, had been received 
prior to the second session of the Council but 
had been postponed for consideration until the 
third sessioo.^^ In his petition, dated October 15, 
1947 (T/PET.2/40), Mr. Fortie requested the 
Council to provide for a visit to Tanganyika in 
order to Investigate policies and practices followed 
by the Administering Authority which, he alleged, 
were inimical to the interests of the indigenous 
inhabiranrs. The policies and practices in question 
were elaborated under thirteen heads as follows: 
(1) British policy in the Trust Territory; (2) land 
tenure and land ownership; (3) forestry regula- 
tions; (4) mining laws and actual prospecting and 
mining praaices; (3) hunting regulations and 
restrictions; (6) compulsory cultivation of cotton 
and of other exporc and cash crops; (7) markcring 
of cotton, peanuts and other export and cash crops; 
(8) primary village education; (9) liquor traffic; 
(10) forced native labor; (11) child labor; (12) 
lack of knowledge of native customs, laws and 
Imguage on the part of judges in the criminal 
courts; and (13) proposals for inter-territorial 
organization and reorganization in East Africa. In 
a subsequent communication dated January 14, 
1SM8 (T/PET. 2/40/Add.l), the petitioner elabo- 
rated further on three of the subjects listed, Le., 
land ownership, native housing and education. 

In a letter datol June 15, 1948 (T/PET.2/40/- 
Add. 2), the petitioner requested an opportunity 
to make an oral presentation in support of his 
petitioa Ac the third meeting on June 17, 1948 
(T/SR.76), the Council discussed whether it 
should grant the petitioner's request. The repre- 


sentatives of the United Kingdom, France, Belgium 
and the United States opposed the granting of an 
oral hearing. The representatives of France and 
the United Kingdom expressed the view that the 
request could not be recognized because the peti- 
tioner was neither a resident nor citizen of the 
Territory in question, nor was he authorized by 
the inhabitants of the Territory to represent them. 
The Council should co nfin e the right of oral 
presentation to persons residing in the Trust Terri- 
tories or in dose relation to those Territories.' The 
representatives of Belgium and the United States 
observed that Mr. Fortie had submitted a written 
petition of considerable length, to which he had 
later added a supplement. The Council, they 
thought, was therefore fully informed about the 
pcfirioner's request and there was no need for an 
oral presentation. AH four representatives men- 
tioned stressed that the presentation of an oral 
statement was a privilege which the Council could 
grant the petitioner at its dlsaetion, and not a 
right to be daimed automatically. The repre- 
sentative of France, moreover, proposed that before 
the Council considered granring tbe privilege in 
this case it should make some personal inquiries 
regarding Mr. Fortie. An important organ of the 
United Nations, be stated, could not agree to grant 
a public hearing to a person unless he was able to 
offer certain guarantees. 

Tbe President of tbe Council and the representa- 
tive of Mexico stated that the substance of the 
petition was the only consideration on which the 
Council should base Its decision. Tbe rules of 
procedure did not require residence in the Trust 
Territory as a qualificarion for the presentation of 
an oral statement. The President, whose views 
were also supported by the representative of Iraq, 
asserted further that the Council should make the 
system of petitions as broad as possible, so as to 
ensure the proteaion of populations which were 
not able to present their own petitions. The right 
of oral presentation should also be interpreted in 
as wide a sense as possible. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. considered 
that the presentation of an oral statement was a 
right which should be granted automatically, and 
which could not be made subject to the decision 
of a majority of the Council 'The question should 
not even be put to a vote. In the present instance, 
moreover, he thought that it was not a question of 
conferring a favor upon Mr. Fortie, but of permit- 
ting those members of the Council who had ex- 
pressed a desire to do so to hear the oral presenta- 
tion and to ask questions of the petitioner. These 

“See p. 768. 
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views were endorsed by the representative of die 
Philippines. 

The Council decided by a vote of 4 to 3, with 
3 abstentions, not to hear Mr. Fortie and requested 
the Secretary-General to inform the petitioner 
accordingly. The question of an oral presentation 
was re-opened, however, by the petitioner in a 
letter dated June 18, 1948, in which he requested 
that the Council reconsider its decision- At the 
seventh meeting of the third session (T/SR.80) 
the representatives of the US.S.R, Costa Rica 
and the Philippines urged the Council to vote on 
the petitioner’s request. The ma)ority of the Coun- 
cil, however, considered that no new fects had been 
brought forth sufBaent to justify the reversal of a 
formal decision. A motion of the representative 
of Costa Rica to reconsider the matter was there- 
fore rejected by the Council by a vote of 7 to 4, 
with 1 abstention. 

At the eighth meeting of its third session on 
June 24, 1948 (T/SR.ai), the Council examined 
the substance of Mr. Fortie's petition. 

The representatives of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia expressed doubt whether Mr. Fonie’s com- 
munication could properly be considered a petition. 
Mr. Fome, they stated, was not a resident of 
Tanganyika, he was not seeking redress of griev- 
ances on his own behalf or on behalf of any par- 
ticular person or persons and he had himself seated 
that he had indued material in his petition which 
he had not been able to verify. Mr. Fortie seemed 
an expert and an essayist rather than a petitioner. 
The Council would never be able to accomplish 
its task if it should admit as a petitioner every self- 
appointed expert on Trust Territories. 

The President of the Council and the representa- 
tive of the United States stated that it was not 
necessary for a petitioner to ask for the redress 
of a wrong done him personally, and that under 
rule 77 of the rules of procedure it had been clearly 
intended that the petitioner need not be a resident 
of the Territory to which his petition refers. The 
representative of the Philippines was of the opinion 
that the document before the Council was un- 
questionably a petition. 

The representative of Belgium suggested that 
Mr. Forties petition could be disposed of with- 
out lengthy discussion. Mt. Fortie had asked 
chat the Trusteeship Council should send a mission 
to Tanganyika to investigate the thirteen spedfic 
situations which he had listed. The representative 
of Belgium therefore proposed that the Trusteeship 
Council should reply to Mr. Fortie that it had 
already made plans for sending a mission to 
Tanganyika within a few weeks. The Cbuuol 


mlghc state further that its members were aware 
of the thirteen criticisms he had listed and would 
seek information about them both by studying 
the Administering Authority’s annual report and 
by asking questions of the special representative 
of the Administering Authority. If the information 
thus obtained on any of the thirteen points was 
insufficient, the mission to Tanganyika would be 
asked to study those points particularly. 

The representative of Costa Rica thought that 
all thirteen points should be included in the terms 
of reference of the visiting mission. The lepie- 
sencative of the U.S.S.R. also thought that the 
Council should refer the entire petition to the 
visiting mission for study. The majority of the 
Coonctl, however, favored the Belgian proposal 
and asked the Drafting Committee on Petitions to 
draft a resolution accordingly. 

After It had approved the terms of reference 
of the visiting mission to Tanganyika,®* the Coun- 
cil at the 36th meeting on July 30 (T/SR-109) 
unanimously adopted, with slight modification, a 
resolution (40(111) ) prepared by the Drafting 
Committee m which, recalling the decision taken 
during Its second session to send a visiting mission 
to Tanganyika m July 1948, and recalling the deci- 
sion taken during its third session that the visiting 
mission should give attention to issues raised in 
petitions received by the Trusteeship Council relat- 
ing to Tanganyika, including the petition from Mr. 
Fortie, the Council invited the Secretary-General 
to inform the petitioner of the above-mentioned 
decision and to send to the petitioner such relevant 
documents as he might deem appropriate. 

(2) Petition from Semakula Mulnmbit 

In a petition dated November 18, 1947 (T/- 
PET.2/42), Semakula Mulumba, of London, ad- 
duced certain complaints against the new scheme 
of inter-territorial organization in East Africa, 
including Tanganyika, as set forth in Colonic Pa- 
per No. 210.®® The petitioner alleged: first, that 
the proposals contained in Colonial Paper No- 210 
had not been discussed by the Africans of trans- 
lated into African languages; second, that the 
African members of the legislative councils of the 
territories concerned were not elected by the Afri- 
can people, and therefore tended to favor the Gov- 
ernment viewpoint over that of the AfricartSi 
third, that the new scheme did not contain the 
ptinciple of equal racial representation which had 
been embodied in an earlier plan set forth in 
Colonial Paper No. 191. He alleged that the Afri- 
cans in Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika strongly 

**See p. 778. 
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opposed the implementation of the present plan for 
inter-territorial organization, requested the United 
Nations to send a commission of inquiry to East 
Africa to investigate the matter, and suggested that 
three Africans from each territory, elected by the 
Africans and not nominated by the respective Gov- 
ernors, be co-opted to the United Nations com- 
mission. The petition had been addressed to the 
permanent representative of the U.S.S.R. for 
transmission to the Secretary-General. 

The representative of the United Kingdom, the 
Administering Authority concerned, cA^ected to 
the admissibility of the petition on two grounds. 
First, he stated that it had not been submitted in 
conformity with rule 82 of the rules of procedure, 
which provides that petitions must be addressed 
"directly to the Secretary-General or may be 
transmitted to him through the Administering 
Authority”. The rules did not provide for a third 
channel of communicatioa The petition in ques- 
tion, however, had been forwarded to the Secretary- 
General through the U.S.S.R. delegation. Secondly, 
the United Kingdom representative stated that the 
matter complained of in the petition did not con- 
cern a Trust Territory or the operation of the 
International Trusteeship System. The petitioner 
was a representative of the people of Uganda. He 
could not claim to speak for the people of Tan- 
ganyika, and the reference to Tanganyika in the 
grievance he set forth was purely incidental The 
Trusteeship Council, the representative of the 
United Kingdom asserted, had no competence to 
consider conditions in Uganda and Kenya which 
were affected by the plan contaiiied in Colonial 
Paper 210. Mr. Mulumba’s petition, therefore, was 
not in order. 

The questions whether the petition had been 
properly transmitted and whether it was admis- 
sible were considered at the eighth and ninth meet- 
ings on June 24 and 25, 1948 (T/SR.81 and 82). 
The representative of New Zealand and Belgium 
supported the views of the United Kingdom rep- 
resentative. The President of the Council, and 
the representatives of Mexico, the Philippines and 
the U.S.S.R. objeacd to a narrow interpretation of 
rule 82. It would be incorrect, it was stated, to 
construe rule 82 to mean that only such petitions 
as were sent through the mails or by cable would 
be admissible. The word "directly” should be in- 
terpreted to mean that the channel of communica- 
tion was not specified and that not all petitions 
had to be transmitted through the Administering 
Authorities. 

As regards the second objeaion of the United 
Kingdom representative, the President pointed out 


that the plan set forth in Colonial Paper No. 210 
formed Appendix XIV of the annual report of the 
Administering Authority on Tanganyika. The plan 
embraced Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika and 
in so far as it dealt with the future administration 
of Tanganyika it was properly within the purview 
of the Council Similar views were expressed by 
the representatives of the U.S.S.IL and the Philip- 
pines. The Council at the ninth meeting decided 
that the petition had been transmitted in accordance 
with rule 82, that it should be accepted in so far 
as it concerned Tanganyika, and that it should be 
rejected in so far as it concerned Kenya and 
Uganda. Consideration of that part of the petition 
accepted as admissible was postponed until after 
the completion of consideration of the annual re- 
port on the administration of Tanganyika for 
1947.3^ 

It was resumed at the 35th and 36th meetings 
of the third session (T/SR.108 and 109). At the 
35th meeting (T/SR.108) the representative of 
Iraq submitted a draft resolution which the Council 
with minor modifications adopted at the 36th meet- 
ing (T/SR,109). In this resolution (42(111) ) 
the Council requested the Secretary-General to 
send to the petitioner that part of Its annual report 
to the General Assembly, covering Its second and 
third sessions, which contained its observations 
and conclusions regarding the Inter-territorial or- 
ganization affecting the Trust Territory of Tan- 
ganyika, together with the verbatim records of its 
discussion of the subject. 

(3) Petilion jrom Paul Wamba Kudililua 

In a petition dated January 12, 1948 (T/PET.- 
2/43), Paul Wamba Kudililwa complained that 
be had been removed by the Territorial Govern- 
ment from a chieftainship which he had held in the 
Shinyanga District of Tanganyika, and requested 
reconsideration of his case. He furnished additional 
information on his case in a further communication 
received on June 7, 1948 (T/PET.2/43/Add.l). 

The Government of the United Kingdom, the 
Administering Authority concerned, furnbhed its 
observations on the petition in a communication 
dated June 18, 1948 (T/187). The communica- 
tion stated that the petitioner had been removed 
from bis position as Chief in 1941 when he was 
found to have converted public money to his own 
use. This was not the first time, the communication 
stated further, that this Chief had been guilty of 
such misconduct. He had been severely repri- 
manded and warned on two previous occasions. 
The decision to withdraw recognition from Mr. 

“See pp. 750-61. 
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Wamba as Chief, the United Kingdom Gov 
ernmenc indicated, had been taken with legiet, 
because the petitioner was an enlightened and intel- 
ligent Chief, who apart from his periodic financial 
lapses had performed valuable services. The Ad- 
ministration felt, however, that to allow him to 
remain in office after the third case of misap- 
propriation would have a bad effect on his fellow 
Chiefs. 

A statement contained in 1^. Wambas petition 
to the Trusteeship Council that he had incurred the 
enmity of the District Commissioner through hav- 
ing called attention to an irregularity on the latter’s 
part in connection with Native Authority funds 
was rejected by the United Kingdom Government 
as having no foundation whatever. 

The Council examined the petition at the tenth 
meeting on June 28, 1948 (T/SIL83), in the 
presence of J. E S. Lamb, the special representative 
designated by the Administering Authority. 'The 
majority of the Council's memberi agreed that the 
observations and explanations famished by the 
Administering Authority exhausted the case and 
that no action on the pan of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil was called for. The view was expressed that 
the matter was one for the local Administration 
rather than for the Trusteeship Council, which, if it 
took it up, risked being deluged by individual 
complamts. « 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. proposed that 
the visiting mission to Tanganyika should be in- 
structed to investigate the petitioner's case. He 
stated that the petition (T/PET.2/43) contained 
a specific chaige against the Disttict Commissioner, 
who, the petitioner alleged, had taken money from 
the Chief's treasury which he refused to letura 
On the other hand, the Administering Authority 
had stated that the Chief had taken the money. 
The representative of the U.S.S.R. thought that 
the Council should not rely on the testimony of 
only one of the interested parties. 

The Council, however, by a vote of 5 to 2, with 
5 abstentions, rejected the U.S.S.R. proposal that 
the visiting mission to Tanganyika should investi- 
gate the complaint of ex-Chief Paul Wamba 
KudilUwa and decided by a vote of 8 to 1, with 
3 abstentions, that no action by the Council was 
required. 

At the eighteenth meeting (T/SR-91), the 
Council considered the text of a draft resolution. 
The representative of the U.S.S.R. renewed his 
proposal for an investigation of the case. It was 
rejeaed by a vote of 7 to 1, with 3 abstentions. 


The Council then adopted a resolution (4l(lll)) 
embodying its conclusion that no action qq its pan 
was called for by the petition. 

(4) Petitions concerning Repatriation to Germany 

of Residents or Former Residents of Tanganyika 

There were four petitions before the Council 
concerning the repatriation or proposed repatri- 
ation to Germany of Germans resident or formerly 
resident m Tanganyika. In one, dated February 
15, 1948 (T/PET.2/44), the petitioner, Mrs. Else 
Augoustides, who was born in Germany and had 
married a Greek subject, requested permission to 
remain with her husband in Tanganyika. The three 
others related to the case of Rolf Trappe. In a peti- 
tion dated February 25, 1948 (T/PET.2/46),Mts. 
Margaret Trappe requested that her son Rolf 
Trappe be allowed to remain in Tanganyika to 
manage her farm. In a petition dated March 17, 
194S (T/PET.2/47), Rolf Trappe, who was born 
in Tanganyika of German parents, claimed that 
he had held a British passport until 1943 and that 
he was not a Nazi— although he had been forced 
to join the Nazi Party in Tanganyika — and r^ 
quested permission to remain in Tanganyika. In a 
petition dated Aprir26, 1948 (T/PET.2/48),Mr. 
Trappe informed the Council that the Tanganyika 
Government had rejeaed his appeal for revocarioa 
of the expulsion order against him, and request- 
ed reconsideration of his case. 

The four petitions were examined by the Coun- 
cil at the tenth meeting, June 28, 1948 (T/SILB3)i 
in the presence of J. E. S. Lamb, the special repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom, the Adrainisier* 
ing Authority concerned. At the eighteenth meetiag 
on July 7, 1948 (T/SR.91), the Council adopted 
in regard to the petitions two resolutions (39(111) 
and 43(111) ), in both of which it noted that the 
questions raised concerned a German retident or 
former resident of the Trust Territory who had 
been or would be dealt with in accordance with the 
repatriation policy of the Administering Authority, 
which had been fully considered and had been 
approved by the Council during its first session;*’' 
the Council reaffirmed its approval of the policy 
and decided that no action was called for on the 
petitions. 

The representative of France again did not pai' 
ticipace in the discussions of or vote on these 
petitions.®® 

“See Yearbook of the Untied Nations, 19i6~47, P- 
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1 . Visiting Mission to East Africa 

Tlie Council, at the sixth meeting of its second 
session (T/P.V.33) on December 1, 19^7, decided 
to send a visiting mission to the Trust Territories 
of Ruanda-Urundi, under Belgian administration, 
and Tanganyika, under British administration. 

After the Chairman had consulted the Admin- 
istering Authorities concerned in accordance with 
Article 87(c) of the Charter, the Council decided 
at the seventeenth meeting on December 15, 1947 
{T/P.V.44), that the visit should take place 
shortly after the termination of the June 1948 
session of the ComciL This date was considered 
the most suitable from the point of view of both 
the Administering Authorities and the Council 
At the 33rd meeting of the second session on 
March 8, 1948 (T/SR.60), the Council discussed 
the size and composition of the visiting mission, 
which had already been discussed to some extent 
at the Council’s sixth meeting (T/P.V.33). The 
President of the Council, as well as the representa- 
tives of Belgium, France, Costa Rica, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom, urged chat, to the max- 
imum extent possible, it should become established 
practice that members of the Council themselves 
should conscicute visiting missions. In this way 
the Council would derive the greatest possible 
faenefic from the experience gained by the mem- 
bers of the missioa The representatives of China 
and Mexico, on the other hand, thought diat most 
representatives would not be able to go on mis- 
sions. The rules therefore should make provision 
for the inclusion of other qualified persons on 
visiting missions. They also stressed the need for 
experts to be attached to missions. The repre- 
sentative of France, supported by the representative 
of Iraq, urged that as a rule the mission should 
contain a member representing the Administering 
Authority. Such a representative, he thought, would 
be most valuable, both as a witness and in order 
to facilitate the task of the mbsion. The repre- 
sentatives of Belgium and Mexico, however, ex- 
pressed the view that representatives of the local 
authorities could adequately fulfil these funaions. 
The representative of China, who likewise opposed 
the participation of a representative of the Admin- 
istering Authority in vbicing missions, stated that 
such a representative would be placed in a delicate 
position if he were asked to criticize the admiob- 
tration, which would be defended by another repre- 
sentative of hb country. 


As regards the size of the mbsion, the repre- 
sentatives of France, Australia and the United 
Kingdom considered that as a rule as few mem- 
bers as possible should serve. They stressed the 
difficulties of transportation and accommodation in 
the backward areas to be visited. 

The representative of New Zealand, on the 
other hand, supported by the representative of the 
Uoited States, urged that as many members of the 
Council as possible should go on as many missions 
as possible. The more members of the Council 
who actually saw the areas for which they held 
such a large degree of responsibility, the more 
'likely It was, he thought, that the Council's work 
would be sound. The representative of Iraq abo 
thought that missions should not be too small 

The Council decided at the 33rd meeting that 
the vbiting mission to Tanganyika and Ruaoda- 
Uiundi should consist of four members under the 
ebattmanship of Henri Lauientie, of France, the 
three other members to be selected to represent 
China, Australia and Costa Rica. 

The composition of the mission was further 
considered by the Council at the seventeenth and 
nineteenth meetings of its third session- The 
representative of the United States stated that in 
considering the membership of the mission the 
CbuncU should keep in mind that the appoint- 
ments to be made were personal and chat those 
selected to serve on the mission would act as injli- 
■vldoais and not as lepitsematives of governments, 
and that they would be directly responsible to the 
Trusteeship Council This view was supported by 
the representatives of Belgium and France. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., on the other 
hand, stated that the Trusteeship Council was 
not composed of individuals, but of representatives 
of states, and the same principle must apply to the 
selection of members of visiting missions. 

The representative of Iraq stated that be was 
not quite satbfied with the principle of selecting 
indiviffiiab on the basis of their personal qualifi- 
cations. It was inevitable, he thought, that, in 
pracxitx, any individual, however competent, would 
to a certain degree represent his government. He 
also stated that he objected to the composition of 
the proposed visiting mission because it would 
give equal lepreseotatioo to the administering and 
the non-adminiscering Powers. Since the task of 
a nussion was one of supervision and inquiry 

*'For &{mlon to Wesieio ■'‘tatnna, ice pp. 76l‘63. 
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he considered that the non-admioistering Powers 
should be in the majority. 

The representative of New Zealand also ex- 
pressed the view that no individual, however 
competent, could be expected to dissociate himself 
entirely from his government. On the other hand, 
he stated, he could not support the suggestion that 
the choice of members of a mission should be left 
entirely to the states to be represented. He favored 
a middle way, whereby persons considered espe- 
cially qualified would be appointed by the Council, 
but would thereafter represent their governments, 
while being responsible to the Trusteeship Council. 

The representative of France suggested that the 
best way to select members of a visiting mission 
would be to appoint certain delegations who would 
submit their own nominations for approval by the 
Council. The members of the mission would then 
be responsible to the Trusteeship Council, from 
which they would receive their instruaions. 

At a private meeting the Council then discussed 
the individual candidates which had been proposed. 
The Council decided to appoint the following 
persons to the mission, in addition to its cEuir- 
man, Henri Laurentie, of France: E. W. P. Chin- 
nery (Australia), Lin Mousheng (China) and 
R. E. Woodbndge (Costa Rica). 

At the 23rd meeting on July 13, 1948 (T/SR^- 
96), the Council discussed the instructions which 
it should give to the Mission. The representative 
of the United States submitted a draft resolution 
(T/SR.96, p.5) embodying in brief and general 
form the terms of reference of the Visiring Mis- 
sion to East Africa. The representative of the 
United States thought it was important to express 
directives in general terms in order to grant the 
Mission the greatest possible freedom in its activ- 
ities. 

The representative of the U.SS.R. stated that 
the Mission should be given precise instructions 
to study the urgent problems which had been 


emphasi 2 ed during the Council’s discussions. Shar- 
ing this point of view, the representative of the 
Philippines submitted an amendment to include 
in the United States draft resolution a list of ira- 
portanc topics to be investigated by the Mission 
The representatives of Mexico and Iraq supported 
this proposal The representatives of the United 
States, Belgium, New Zealand, the United King- 
dom and Australia, however, opposed the inclusion 
of a list of topics for investigation in the Mission's 
terms of reference. It would be unwise, it was 
stated, to specify the questions to be studied before 
the Mission had been able to observe conditions 
in the territory at first hand. 

The Council by a vote of 1 1 to 1 adopted the 
United States resolution with but slight textual 
changes, after having rejected the Philippine amend- 
meor by a vote of 6 to 6. The resolution (37 (HI) ), 
after reciting the appointment to the Visiting 
Mission of the persons mentioned above and the 
decision that the Mission should visit Ruanda- 
Urundi and Tanganyika during July, August and 
September 1948, set forth the Mission’s tettns of 
reference. The Mission was directed to observe 
the developing political, economic, social and edu- 
cational conditions in the two Trust Tettitories, 
their progress toward self-government or lnd^ 
pendence, and the efforts of the respeaive Admin- 
istering Authorities to achieve all the basic objec- 
tives of the International Trusteeship System. It 
' was also instructed to give attention to issues 
raised in and in connection with the annual reports 
on the administration of the two Territories, and 
in petitions received by the Council relating to the 
two Territories, and to report its findings together 
with such observations and conclusions as it might 
care to make. 

Id accordance with a further decision by the 
Oiuncil, the Visiting Mission departed from the 
interim headquarters of the United Nations on 
July 15, 1948. 


J. QUESTIONS SPECIALLY REFERRED TO THE TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


' 1. City of Jerusalem 

a. The Draft Statute for the Citt of 
Jerusalem and Questions Arising 
OUT OF It 

Part 111 of the Plan of Partition with Economic 
Union, annexed to the resolution 181 (II) of the 


General Assembly, dated November 29, 1947, ^ 
die future Government of Palestine, esmblisbed 
the City of Jerusalem as a corpus separatum 
a Special International Regime to be admiuisteted 
by the United Nations. The Trusteeship 9^^^, 
■was designated to discharge the responsibilities o 
the Administering Authority on behalf o* ‘ ® 
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United Nations, and was assigned the task of 
elaborating and approving within a period of five 
months a detailed Statute for the City on lines set 
forth in the Plaa.“ 

In a letter (T/77) dated December 1, 1947, the 
Secretary-General drew the attention of the Presi- 
dent of the Trusteeship Council to the responsibil- 
ities envisaged for it in the Plan. At the sixth 
meeting of its second session (T/P.V.33), the 
Council decided to appoint a working comminee 
of five or six members to prepare for its considera- 
tion a draft Statute for the City. The composition 
of the Working Committee was entrusted to the 
President, in consultation with the Assistant Sec- 
retary-General in charge of Trusteeship. At the 
seventh meeting (T/P.V.34) the President an- 
nounced that he had appointed Australia, China, 
France, Mexico, the United Kingdom and the 
United States as members of the Working Com- 
mittee on Jerusalem. 

The Working Committee held 25 meetings. At 
its first meeting, it elected Benjamin Gerig 
(United States) as Chairman, and Sir Alan Burns 
(United Kingdom) as Vice-Chairman; and at its 
second meeting it elected Henri Laurentie (France) 
as Rapporteur. In the course of its first eight meet- 
ings it completed a general examination of the 
Plan, hearing explanations of it from Karel Usicky 
(subsequendy Chairman of the United Nations 
Palestine Commission), and heard evidence on the 
situation in Palestine from certain officers of the 
Palestine Government. It adjourned on December 
12, 1947, after having set up two drafting groups 
of experts to prepare a pteliminary draft Statute 

The Working Committee reassembled on Jan- 
uary 7, 1948, and during its next sixteen meetings 
examined the preliminary draft Statute submitted 
by the Drafting Groups. During that period, and 
in pursuance of a resolution (T/117) adopt^ by 
the Council at the fourteenth meeting of the 
second session (T/P.V.41), it heard representa- 
tives of the Jewish Agency, of the Agudas Israel 
World Organization and of the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem (Greek Orthodox Church) ; the Arab Higher 
Committee was afforded a similar oppormnity to 
be heard but did not avail itself of it. 

At its 24th meeting on January 23, 1948, the 
Workipg Committee adopted a draft Statute 
(T/118) for submission to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. 

During the second part of its second session, the 
Council examined the draft Statute prepared by the 
Working Committee, and gave several bearings to 
representatives of the Jewish Agency on various 
matters provided for in the draft. Before the Coun- 


cil entered upon a detailed examination of the’ 
draft Statute, the representative of Iraq declared at 
the nineteenth meeting of the Council’s second 
session (T/SR.46) that the Trusteeship Plan for 
the City of Jerusalem was illegal and contrary to 
the Qiarter, basing his assertion on the following 
fout arguments: 

(1) The City of Jerusalem was an integral part of 
Palesriae, deserving independence in the same degree as 
did the people of the rest of Palestine. The fact that 
the Gty was sacred to three religions provided no legal 
basis for separation. 

(2) According to the Charter, Trusteeship was to be 
an intermediary step leading towards self-government or 
independence. Permanent Trusteeship for the City of 
Jerusalem was therefore illegal. 

(3) According to the Charter, a Trusteeship Agree- 
ment had to be presented to the General Assembly by 
the party or parties concerned. The Charter did not 
acknowledge the authority of the General Assembly as 
the sole originator of such an Agreement, as the United 
Kingdom, the Afandatory Power, had nor presented a 
Trusteeship Agreement, the General Assembly bad no 
tight to draft a coosticuuon of Trusteeship. 

(4) Under the Charter, the Trusteeship Council it- 
self could not act as a trustee. Only a sute could pu- 
form that function, the true function of the Trusteeship 
Council was that of supervision. 

F inall y, the represemative of Iraq maiotained 
chat if the Plan for Jerusalem was to be regarded 
as a special arrangement not intended to fit within 
the Trusteeship System then the Council was not 
aaing under Chapter XII of the Charter and could 
not act legally at all in the matter. The representa- 
tive of Iraq would therefore not participate in the 
discussion of the draft Statute for the City of Jeru- 
salem. 

At the 20th meeting of the Council’s second 
session the representative of the Philippines asked 
for some clarification of the guiding principles 
which the Working Committee had followed in 
drafting the Statute. Referring to a statement in 
the Working Committee’s report (T/122) that 
Jenisalem was not a Trust Territory and that Chap- 
ters XII and XIII of the United Nations Charter 
were not, therefore, generally applicable, the repre- 
sentative of the Philippines expressed the view 
that the provisions of these Chapters for the politi- 
cal advancement of non-self-governing peoples 
should be applied in so far as they were not incon- 
sistent with the special conditions of the General 
Assembly’s resolution. The Trusteeship Council, 
he thought, could not deny autonomy to the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem. The Council could do no 
Jess in its administration of the City than observe 
the same principles It required the Administering 
Authorities to adhere to. 

“See General Aisembly, pp. 254— 5<5. 
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• The representatives of the United States and 
France, who had both served on the Working Com- 
mittee, explained that the Plan for Jerusalem was 
a juridical innovation subject to revision within 
ten years. The Committee had taken the position 
that, while the Charter as a whole was appKcaUe, 
Chapters XI, XII and XIII did not apply specifical- 
ly, and had worked on the basis that the Statute 
for Jerusalem was not a Trusteeship Agreement. 
The General Assembly had at one time considered 
that the administration of the City should be 
handled by the Security Council or a special com- 
mittee of the General Assembly itself. The fact 
that the Trusteeship Council had finally been en- 
trusted with the task did not mean that Jerusalem 
fell within the Trusteeship System. The Committee 
had, however, made every attempt to give the max- 
imum liberty possible to the inhabitants of the 
City under the special conditions laid down by the 
General Assembly’s resolution and to ensure that 
the Statute was not in conflict with any funda- 
mental rights described in the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

The representatives of Belgium and New Zea- 
land stated that tbft General Assembly’s primary 
conceta was not the political advancement of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, but rather the protection 
of the unique religious interests located in Jeru- 
salem. It had been intended that Jerusalem should 
be self-governing within certain specific limits 
which would ensure the preservation of the re- 
ligious and historical interests of the City. 

The representative of China thought that the 
task of administering Jerusalem righdy belonged 
to the Trusteeship Council. As a Mandated Ter- 
ritory Palestine fell within the purview of the 
Council. The Council, moreover, would be carry- 
ing out the fundamental idea of Trusteeship, which 
was that the responsible authority should be the 
guardian of the interests of the people. Article 81 
of the Charter explicidy mentioned the possibility 
that the United Nations might act as an Adminis- 
tering Authority. 

As a result of the Council’s detailed examination, 
the draft Statute for the City of Jerusalem tmder- 
went considerable amendment. At the 35ih meet- 
ing on March 10, 1948 (T/SR.62), the Council 
adopted a resolution (32(11)) to the effect that 
the draft Statute (T/I18/Rev.l and Rev.l/Add.l) 
was then in satisfactory form, but that the question 
of its formal approval should be deferred until the 
third part of die second session. 

On a number of matters the draft Statute te- 
quixed the Council to issue instructions to the 
Governor of the City. At the 33rd meeting on 


March 8, 1948 (T/SB-60), the Council adopted 
provisional instructions to the Governor of the 
City of Jerusalem (T/144). 

The Council considered also the financial im- 
plications of the Statute and at the 35th meeting 
(T/SRj 62) adopted a resolution (T/151) re- 
questing the Secretary-General to provide funds 
during 1948 for such activities as it might audior- 
iae, and to lay before the Council, at its next reg- 
ular session, estimates for the year 1949 to enable 
the Council to make appropriate recommendations 
to the General Assembly. 

The Trusteeship Council concluded the second 
part of its second session with the 35th meeciog on 
March 10, 1948. The Council’s 36th meeting 
(T/SR-63) was held on April 21, 1948, to con- 
sider further the question of the approval of the 
Statute for the City of Jerusalem. In view of the 
fact that since the Council’s previous meeting the 
second special session of the General Assembly 
had been convened to consider further the question 
of the furtire government of Palestine, the repre- 
sentative of the United States proposed that the 
Trusteeship Council should inform the General 
Assembly that it had formulated a Statute for the 
City of Jerusalem and was now in a position to 
approve it by April 29- He proposed that the 
Council should refer the Statute in its latest form 
(T/118/Rev.2) to the General Assembly for such 
further instructions as the Assembly might see 
fit to give. 

Supporting the United States proposal, the rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
Mexico and China expressed the view that the 
General Assembly’s resolution 181(11) of Novem- 
ber 29 which had formed the basis of the Trustee- 
ship Council’s work might be modified during the 
General Assembly's special sessiom It would there- 
fore be best to leave the General Assembly itself 
to come to a decision with regard to the Statute for 
the City of Jerusalem and the appointment of a 
Governor. The Trusteeship Council, they con- 
sidered, had fulfilled its duty by framing the 
Statute. 

The representative of Belgium proposed that 
unless the Council received new instructions from 
the General Assembly it should not reconvene on 
or before April 29 to approve the Statute.. He 
therefore moved the deletion of that part of the 
United States draft resolution stating that the Coun- 
cil was in a position to approve the Statute by 
April 29< 

The representatives of Australia, New Zealand 
and France considered that adoption of the draft 
Statute by the Trusteeship Council could be de- 
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ferred’only within the terms of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of November 29- As that 
resolution had not been rescinded, it was the 
Council’s duty to adopt the Statute within the pre- 
saibed period of five months. If the Council re- 
ceived no further instructions from the General 
Assembly, failure to approve the Statute for the 
City of Jerusalem would be a failure to carry out 
the General Assembly’s mandate. 

*1116 Trusteeship Council adopted the Belgian 
amendment to the United States draft resolution 
by a vote of 6 to 3, with 2 abstentions. 'Hie resolu- 
tion as amended was adopted by a vote of 8 to 0, 
with 3 abstentions. An Australian motion that the 
Council should meet again on April 28 to take 
action with regard to the Statute for Jerusalem was 
rejected by a vote of 3 to 3, with 4 abstentions. 

No further instructions to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil were issued by the General Assembly at its 
second special session. 

At the first meeting of its third session (T/- 
SR.74) the Council included in its agenda the 
item "Present state of the question of the Statute 
for the City of Jerusalem”. The item was taken up 
by the Council at the 34th and 33th meetings of Its 
third session on July 28 and 29, 1948 (T/SR.107, 
108). The representative of Belgium stated that 
consideration of the question of Jerusalem at this 
time might prove dangerous. The resolution of the 
problem of Jerusalem, he stated, no longer de- 
pended on the Trusteeship Council. The Security 
Council had been seixed of the Palestine question 
and a Mediator had been appoinced._^^ The Trus- 
teeship Council thetefore would be making a griev- 
ous mistake If it embarked upon a discussion which 
was certain to hamper the task of the Mediator. 

The majority of the Council’s members support- 
ed die Belgian proposal, although the leptesenta- 
tive of France, in particular, stressed that he did 
so purely on grounds of expediency. In the opinloo 
of the representative of France the Council had 
not completed its task under the terms of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution 181(11) of November 
29 and was still seized of the question of the 
draft Statute for Jerusalem. The representative of 
China, on the other hand, expressed the view that 
the Council had fulfilled its duty and that in the 
absence of further instruaions from the General 
Assembly no aaion by the Council was called for. 

The representative of the U5B.R. stated that the 
Trusteeship Council had failed to complete its 
work on the Statute and had, without any legal 
justification, evaded its responsibility by referring 
the question back to the General Assembly. He 
stressed that the only direaive which the Council 


h i^ d received on the question of the Statute was the 
General Assembly’s resolution of November 29 
and that it had received no instructions modifying 
or suspending that resolution. He therefore pro- 
posed that the Council should at once take up the 
question of the Statute of the City of Jerusalem. 
The UB5.R. delegation wished to offer amend- 
ments to the Statute as soon as the Council em- 
barked upon its consideration. 

The Council, however, by a vote of 8 to 1, with 
3 abstentions, adopted the Belgian motion for in- 
definite postponement of the consideration of 
the question of the Statute of the City of Jeru- 
salem. 

b. The Protection OF THE City OS 
Jerusalem and Its Inhabitants 

The General Assembly at its second special ses- 
sion by a resolution (185(S-2)), dated April 26, 
1948, referred the question of the protection of the 
Qty of JenKaJem and Its inhabitants to the Trus- 
tee^ip CooncIL 

The Council submitted a separate report (A/- 
544) on the question to the General Assembly on 
May 5, 1948.« 

2. South West Africa 

By its resolution (l4l (11) ), dated November 
1947 ,** on the question of South West Africa, the 
General Assembly authorized the Council to ex- 
amine the report on the administration of South 
West Africa for the year 1946 submitted by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa and 
to submit its observations thereon to the General 
Assembly. 

The Council, at the sixth meeting of the second 
session on December 1, 1947 (T/P.V.33), request- 
ed the Secretary-General to inform the Union 
Government that the Council would sbordy be 
examining the report, and that if the Union Gov- 
eemnent wished to send a representative to be 
present during the examination be would be wel- 
come. At the fifteenth meeting (T/P.V.42), the 
Council took note of the reply of the Union Gov- 
ernment that it did not intend to send a representa- 
tive to be present during the examination of the 
report but would be prepared, if so requested, to 
transmit funber available data in writing for the 
information of the CounciL 

Both at the sixth and fifteenth meetings of its 

“See p. 281. 

“See pp. 265-66. 

“See p. 147. 
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second session the Council discussed the manner 
in which it should examine the report of the Union 
of South Africa. The representative of China sug- 
gested that the Council should examine the report 
in the same manner as it would examine a report 
from a Trust Territory. South West Africa, he 
stated, was a Mandated Territory. By design and 
by general acceptance the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
had fallen upon the Trusteeship Council. The 
Government of South Africa had asserted that it 
would continue to administer South West Africa in 
the spirit of the Mandate. Moreover, the Chinese 
representative stated, the majority of the Members 
of the United Nations had, for two years in succes- 
sion, considered that this territory should become a 
Trust Territory. For these reasons the Council 
should examine the report before it in the same 
manner as it considered reports under Article 87 
of the Charter. 

In this connection the question of supplementaiy 
sources of information was also raised. The rep- 
resentatives of Mexico, the Philippines and Iraq 
thought that the Council was entitled to seek in- 
formation from other sources chan the report of 
the Government of South Africa. All documents 
connected with the question should be made avail- 
able to the Council, as without such additional 
documents the Council would have no basis of 
comparison and could not formulate a true opinion 
in regard to conditions in South West Africa 
The representatives of the Philippines and Iraq, 
moreover, considered that the Council was com- 
petent to hear oral testimony from persons other 
than a representative of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa. 

The representative of China expressed the view 
that while the repon of the South African Govern- 
ment was the only document officially before the 
Council, representatives wete not precluded from 
expressing opinions based on infori^ation derived 
from ocher sources. 

The representatives of Australia, Costa Rica, 
France, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
United States disagreed with the views indicated 
above. The Trusteeship Council, they urged, 
should adhere to the strict terms of the General 
Assembly’s resolution. *1116 Council, they consider- 
ed, was not competent to consider anything ex- 
cept the actual report of the South African Gov- 
ernment. It could not draw upon other documents 
as sources of information, nor could It hear oral 
testimony of third parties. South West Africa was 
not a Trust Territory. The South African Govern- 
ment had voluntarily transmitted a report for the 


information of the United Nations, and the Trustee- 
ship Council did not have the funaion of super- 
vising the administration of South West Africa. 
The report before the Council therefore should not 
be treated in the same manner as a report on a 
Trust Territory. 

At the fifteenth meeting the Council began to 
examine the substance of the report, a numbei of 
representatives indicating subjects on which they 
thought the Council should have more complete 
information than was contained In the report 

’The representative of Iraq submitted a draft 
resolution (T/P.V.42., pp. 61—65) which stated 
that the Council, taking into account that it was 
unable to exercise, in relation to Soudi West Af- 
rica, its functions and powers under Articles 87 
and 88 of the Chatter, regretted, therefore, that it 
lacked sufScient means for a thorough appraisal of 
the teport submitted by the South African Govern- 
ment, which report the Council noted was not as 
comprehensive as reports previously submitted by 
the South African Government to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. The Trusteeship Council, 
according to the Iraqi proposal, should therefore 
resolve that the report did not enable the Council 
to determine whether South Africa was adequately 
discharging its responsibilities under the terms of 
the Mandate from the League of Nations. The 
Council should also note with favor the General 
Assembly’s resolution of November 1, 1947, re- 
affirming its recommendation that South West 
Africa be placed under the International Trustee- 
ship System. 

The majotlcy of the Council’s members opposed 
the Iraqi resolution on the ground that it was pre- 
manite foi the Council to cpme to any condusioa- 
The resolution anticipated the result of the Coun- 
cil's examination. It could properly be consideied 
only at the end of the Council’s discussion. 

The representative of the United States sug- 
gested that the Council should avail itself of the 
South African Government’s offer to furnish addi- 
tional information In writing and should delay 
framing its final conclusions on the report until 
after it had received answers to the questions to 
be addressed to the South African Government. 

The Council agreed to this suggestion and 
unanimously adopted a resolution (28(10) 
ffje effect that the report appeared to be incompla^® 
in certain particulars, and that the Government of 
the Union of South Africa should be invited to 
supply supplementary information on certain ques- 
tions before the month of June 1948 in order that 
the Council might be able to formulate its obsefva* 
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tioQS for submission to the General Asserobl/ at 
its next session. 

The Council accordingly appointed a committee 
consisting of Australia, China, Iraq and the United 
States to formulate the questions to be transmitted 
to the Union Government. 

The report of the Committee (T/96), contain- 
ing a list of 30 questions to be transmitted by the 
Seaetary-General to the Union Government, was 
adopted by the Council at the eighteenth meeting 
{T/P.V.45). The questions were transmitted to 
the Government of the Union of South Africa on 
January 6, 1948, and the replies of the Union 
Government were received on May 31 {T/175). 

At the 31st meeting of its third session on July 
23, 1948 (T/SR,104), the Council considered the 
replies of the Union Government and the report 
The representative of the U.S.S.II. opposed such 
an examination by the Council. He proposed that 
the report on South West Africa shoiJd not be 
examined by the Trusteeship Council inasmuch as 
the resolution of the General Assembly of Novem- 
ber 1, 1947, provided that South Africa should 
submit a draft Trusteeship Agreement for South 
West Africa to the third session of the Assembly. 
He was of the opinion that a report on South West 
Africa could be considered only after this Territory 
had been included in the Trusteeship System and a 
Trusteeship Agreement had been approved by the 
Assembly. He stated that there were but two al- 
ternatives with regard to the former Mandated 
Territory of South West Africa— -either it should 
become an independent state or it should be in- 
cluded in the Trusteeship System. He also con- 
sidered that examination of the report by die Trus- 
teeship Council could not be based on any Article 
of the Charter because the only Atticle in the 
Charter auhotizing the Trusteeship Council to 
examine reports was Article 87 a, which con- 
cerned only reports on Trust Territories presented 
by Administering Authorities. South Africa, how- 
ever, was not an Administering Authority, and 
South West Africa was not a Trust Territory. 

The majority of the Council’s roerabets, how- 
ever, were of the opinion that consideration of 
the report had already begun. The only question 
was whether it was to be continued. As the Gen- 
eral Assembly had entrusted the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil with the task of examining the report, they 
thought that the Council would be failing in its 
duty if it refused to comply with the Assembly’s 
request. 

The Council decided, therefore, by a vote of 10 
to 1, with 1 abstention, to proceed with the exam- 
ination of the report and the replies furnished by 


the Union Government, and appointed a drafting 
committee consisting of the representatives of 
Belgium, China, Costa Rica and the United States 
to draft a report, in accordance with rules 100 and 
101 of its rules of procedure, for inclusion in the 
annual report of the Council to the General As- 
sembly. The draft report (T/209) prepared by 
the drafting committee was considered by the 
Council at the 41st and 42nd meetings of its third 
session (T/SR.114 and 115). 

Tlie ceptesentmive of the United Kingdom stat- 
ed that it was important to bear in mind that the 
Council’s consideration of the report on the ad- 
ministration of South West Africa and its report 
thereon to the General Assembly were sHt generis, 
and that the Council had no right to assume that 
the General Assembly would take any particular 
a>urse of action on the basis of the Council's re- 
port. Moreover, he stated that in view of the very 
strong feeling which this question had aroused 
not only in South West Africa but in the Union of 
South Africa, it was important for the Council to 
avoid statements which might give offence in South 
Africa or South West Africa. In the best interests 
of die natives themselves, therefore, the Council 
should limit itself to observations, leaving it for 
the General Assembly itself to draw its own con- 
clusions. He therefore proposed the deletion of 
all those paragraphs from the drafting committee's 
report which, in the opinion of the United King- 
dom delegation, embodied conclusions or recom- 
mendations regarding conditions in South West 
Africa. 

Supporting the United Kingdom proposal, the 
representative of Australia stated that the Trustee- 
ship Council was not authorized to present con- 
clusions; this was only within the competence of 
the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly. 
Highly critical statements concerning its admin- 
istration might inSuence the Government of the 
Union of South Africa against sending further re- 
ports to the General Assembly. 

The representative of the United States likewise 
supported the United Kingdom proposaL In view 
of ^e fact that South West Africa was not a Trust 
Territory, he considered that the Counal’s report 
should be limited to a brief factual statement of 
conditions based on information furnished by the 
Union of South Africa. Conclusions and recom- 
mendations should be left to the General Assembly. 

The representatives of China, France and Mexi- 
co opposed the United Kingdom proposaL It was 
desirable, the representative of China stated, that 
the Council’s observations should be formulated 
in the least offensive manner possible. But the 
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Council should not be deterred from expressing 
those observations by fear that the South Africui 
Government might decide not to send any more 
reports on its administration of South West Africa 
nor to place the territory under Trusteeship. The 
deletions proposed by the representative of the 
United Kingdom would be tantamount to a re- 
fusal on the part of the Council to cany out the 
duty placed upon it by the General Assembly. 

The representative of Mexico stated that those 
who maintained that the submission of a complete- 
ly neutral report to the General Assembly would 
encourage the Government of South Afrits to place 
South West Africa under the Trusteeship System 
were deluding themselves. Nothing but an aroused 
world public opinion would compel the Union 
of South Africa to take that step, and world public 
opinion would not be aroused unless the Council 
brought the actual situation to its attention. It was 
the ^uncil’s duty, the representative of Mexico 
considered, to present both an analysis and a diag- 
nosis of conditions in South West Africa. 

The representative of France stated that if the 
Council evaded its obligation and presented only 
a factual summary, the actual examination of the 
report would have to be referred back to the 
Fourth Committee, which would then have to set 
up a sub-committee to submit another report. The 
representative of France thought that the report of 
the drafting committee was admirable and tequited 
amendments of detail only. 

The Council then considered the repori^ para- 
graph by paragraph, adopting a considerable num- 
ber of amendments. At the 42nd meeting of its 
third session the Council adopted the report as 
amended by a vote of 6 to 3, with 3 abstentions. 

In submitting the repott to the General Assem- 
bly the Council recorded its view that notwith- 
standing the replies submitted by the Government 
of the Union of South Africa to the Council's 
questions, the Council was unable to make as 
thorough a study as it would have wished, in view 
of the absence of a special representative of the 
Union Government, from whom the Council 
could have elicited more information. 

Subject to this limitation, the Council presented 
the following observations (A/603, pp. 43-45) on 
those aspects of the administration of the Terri- 
tory of South West Africa which appeared to the 
Council to merit particular attention*. 

OBSERVATIONS 
A. PouTiCAL Advancement 

The Council notes that executive powers for the Ter- 
ritory are vested in the Administrator of South Wesc 


Africa, who is assisted by an Executive ComminM coia- 
posed of himself as Chairman and four members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly; and also by an Advisory 
Gouncil consisting of himself as Chairman, the four 
members of the Executive Council and three memben 
appointed by the Administrator. There are no non- 
Eoiopean membeis of the Advisory Council. Lisnitti 
legislative powers are exercised by a Legislative Assembly . 
of eighteen members, of whom six are nominated by the 
Adroinisttatot and twelve are elected. Eianchhe, how- 
ever, is restricted to British subjects of European origin 
and to naturalized British subjects. Appointment or 
election to the Assembly Is restiiaed to peisonj who ate 
enrolled as voters. 

The Council, being convinced of the desirability of 
increased participation by indigenous populations^ in the 
direction of their own affairs, notes that the jiidigenous 
inhabitants of the Territory have no franchise, no eligi- 
bility to office and no representation in the ^venung 
bodies or in the administration of the Territory. 

B. Economic Advancement 

1. Economic position of indigenous mhahtlanfs 

The Council notes that the financial position of the 
Territory has greatly improved in recent year®, due to 
the generally increased prosperity of the Territory, the 
result principally of increased sales of diam<>ndi and 
karakul pelts at higher prices, and the imposiunn of ad- 
ditional taxes. 

The Council notes that in the opinion of tl'* Union 
Government the indigenous inhabitants have fo * 
siderable extent shared in the laaeased prosperity of ue 
Tettitocy, in such ways as cbuining higher ftkes for 
their stock and animal produas, and enjoying increased 
hospital and educational facilities. Plans for fumr® 
include the appointment of four agticulcital offsets and 
two rural labour inspenots in the interests of ffi® 
digenous population. The sum of X 50,000 has been set 
aside for non-Euiopean developments such as the open- 
ing up of additional water supplies. 

■Hie CouncU finds it impossible., from the information 
before it, » judge clearly the extent to which the indige- 
nous inhabitants have shared in the increased prosperity 
of the Territory, or whether the measures already taken or 
contemplated by the Union Government are ade1“®“ 
advancing the economic position of the indigfi'O’^ in* 
habitants. 

2. Expenditure on indigenous population . 

The Council notes that the total expenditure . 

directly to nou-European administration and weuare m 
the year 1946-47 amounted to ,^246, 605, and * 
amount represented 10-16 per cent of the entire budget 
of ti» Territory. The CouncU also notes, in 
ffiis expenditure, that the non-European popul>“nn wm 
estimated at 336,552, in 1946, as against a European 
population of 38,020. , 

The Council observes that this is an expenniw® o 
little more than ten per cent of the budget on 
nous inhabitants, who comprise approximately 90 pet 
cent of the entire population. 

Land tenure 

(a) DisTiuBUnoN OP Land — ^T he CouncU 
that mil of a total of 47,714,161 hectares of 1^^ “'j' 
789,172 hectares are occupied by Europeans, I7>5^*5 
hectares by indigenous inhabitants and ^ 

other non-Europeans, while 1,260,000 hectares 
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ocxupied. The laws relating to land settlemenc apply 
equally to Europeana and non-Europeaoa, but on the 
grounds that the indigenous inhabitants generally are not 
sufficiently developed to benefit from individual land 
ownership, it is the policy of the Administration to al- 
locate reserves to them free of charge. There is no lesuic- 
tion of European owoenhip of land outside of the re- 
serves, except that land tax becomes progressively higher 
beyond 10,000 hecures. 

The Council observes that the indigenous inhabitants, 
who comprise approximately nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion, occupy 42 per cent of the occupied land. The Council 
further observes that the ineerescs of the indigenous in- 
habitants are involved in the question of the distribution 
of land, and points out that it laclis infotmaiion as to 
whether the land left to the indigenous inhabitants is 
adequate in quality and productivity. 

(b) INDIGENOUS Land Rights. — ^T he Council notes 
the statement of the Union Government that alt tradi- 
tional land rights possessed by the indigenous iababiunu 
ceased to exist during the German regime except in six 
areas, of which five have since been proclaimed as native 
teseryes; in the sixth area, native land tights are fully 
recogaiaed. 

The Council considers that the explanation by the 
Union Government does not elucidate the question 
whether these righa would be restored. 

(c) RjEsnucnoNS on Keeping of Livcstooc. — 
The Council notes that inbabitaots of the reserves la tbe 
Police Zone (the area of European development) may 
not graze or keep more (ban 100 head of large stock, 
300 head of small stock and six donkeys without the 
special permission of the Administrator. The limitations 
are imposed to prevent richer owners from crowding out 
those possessing fewer animals. 

The Council observes that the same limitations do not 
apply to Europeans. 

(d) Land for the Hereros.— -T he Council notes 
that various parts of tbe Hereto uibe, which was broken 
up by the Germans, are accommodated in eight different 
reserves, and that one of the reasons why it has been Im- 
possible to reunite the tribe in a single area, according to 
the replies given by the Union Government, is the fact 
^t “no atea btge enough to accommodate a whole uibe 
in the Police Zone could be made available unless private 
rights of occupation were violated, which was out of the 
question.” 

The Council considers that the degree to which land 
has been alienated is a factor in keeping the Hereto Uibe 
physically divided, and that the interests of this Uibe con- 
stitute an additional reason why the whole question of 
land disuibution should be re-examined by tbe Union 
Governmenc 

C Social Advancement 
J. laJigenous resirves 

The Council notes the explanation of tbe Union Gov- 
emmeot that the establishment of reserved areas to ac- 
commodate large numbers of tbe indigenous inhabitants 
followed the widespread dispersal of the people under the 
German regime. The basic principle was, if ytpfyiMf, to 
leave tjie indigenous inhabitants where they were, so 
long as the existence of small indigenous "islands” in 
European areas was obviated. Permanent claims to areas 
temporarily set aside for them, and claims to former ua- 
diiional areas that had since been reallocated for Euro- 


pean settlement, were tcjecttd. In the Police Zone, 19 per 
cent of the 94,000 indigenous inhabitants of the zone 
live in reserves and their movements to and from tbe re- 
serves require a written permit. The Council also notes 
that in rural areas outside the reserves there is a consider- 
able population working on farms and in mines, and that 
their residence and movements are also controlled. In 
tbe Police Zone 37.5 per cent of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants live in these rural areas outside the reserves. 

Tbe Council Is of the opinion that division of the in- 
digenous inhabitants and their aiiocauon to fixed areas is 
not conducive to their general advancement and that the 
system of confining indigenous Inhabitants to ''native re- 
serves’* is to be deplored in principle. The Council con- 
siders that by a revision of its policy the Union Govern- 
ment should be able gradually to eliminate whatever rea- 
sons might at present explain the existence of such re- 
serves and of the restrictions on residence and movement. 

2. Indigtnous inbabitaaU in urban areas 

The Council notes the statement of the Union Govern- 
ment that indigenous inhabitants of proclaimed luban 
areas are segregated into fixed areas or "locations", with 
cettaia exceptions such as domestic servants. In the Police 
Zone 23.5 per cent of the indigenous inhabitants live in 
urban areas. Extensive regulations control the activities 
of tbe inbabitancs of the ''locations’*. Tbe bousing coodi- 
doQS of most of the non-European residents of urban 
areas have for many {ears been regarded as uosacisfactoiy, 
and the Adminbtraiion has decided to offier financial as- 
sistance for housing schemes. 

The Council is opposed, as a matter of principle, to 
racial segregation. ITie Council, while lacking precise m- 
fotmatioD as to tbe reasons for the urban segregation 
policy in the Territory, considers that great efforts should 
be made to eliminate, through education and other posi- 
tive measures, whatever reasons may exist that explain 
segregation. 

The Council considers also that even within the sys- 
tem of urban segregation great atceotion should be paid 
10 the well-being of the indigenous inhabitants in the 
way of the improvement of housing conditions, the pres- 
ervation of family life and the encouragement of a 
greater degree of responsibility. 

3. Labour cortJilions in tbe mines 

The Council notes that of some 52,000 indigenous in- 
habitants employed in the area of European settlement 
(i.e. the Police Zone) in 1946, some 34,000 were em- 
ployed on farms and 3,000 in diamond and other mines. 
The Council also notes that diamond mine labourers are 
given some clothing and are entitled to rations, bousing 
and medical care; and that in addition they are paid wages 
ranging from eight pence pec shift in the first three 
months to sixteen pence per shift in the last six months 
of their two-year engagement, each shift comprising eight 
consecutive wotkiog hours at any tune of day except on 
Sundays. 

The Council notes, on the other hand, that the wages 
for labour recruited from the Territory for the Witwaters- 
rand mines in the Union of South Africa range from 
twenty-five pence to thirty pence per shift for surface 
bbouren and twenty-nine pence to thirty-four pence per 
shift. hit underground labourers. The Council notes at 
the same time a statement by tbe Union Government 
that all mine labourers* wages in the Territory are likely 
to be increased as a result of an investigation now in 
progress. 
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4. PenaltUs for breaches of contract 

The Couacil notes ±at the master and servant laws ap- 
plicable to civil contracts between employer and employee 
provide criminal penalties for breaches by the employeeSt 
and that in this connexion there were 2,100 convictions 
in 1946. 

The Council considers that the large number of 
uiminal convictions leveals an abnormal situation and 
that contractual relations between employer and labour 
should not be subject to criminal penalties. 

5. Hiring out of convict labour 

The Couacil notes that, while it is the policy of the ad- 
ministration to employ convict labour on public works, 
it is the practice at small gaols to hite out hatddakout 
convicts occasionally to private persons when the ad- 
ministratioa is unable to provide work for them. 

The Council considers that the hiring out of prison 
labour to private persons is a practice which may lead to 
abuses. 

6. Intematianal labour conventions 

The Council notes the statement of the Union Govern- 
ment that no conventions of the Ineernational Labour Or- 
ganisation have been applied to the Territory. 

7. Medical services 

The Council notes that in 1946 there were seven State- 
aided European hospitals in the Tectuocy and four State- 
owned hospitals for indigenous inhabitants, and that the 
adminisuatioQ has decided to spend >640,000 per annum 
on the erection of additional indigenous hospitals. Tlie 
Council notes that there ate as yet no Government in- 
digenous hospitals in areas outside of the Police Zone, 
where approximately 19S.OOO indigenous inhabitants re- 
side, and that hospital services there are provided by 
subsidized missions. European hospital beds are avail- 


able at the rate of 11.6 per thousand and non-Eutopeati 
beds at the rate of 3.35 per thousand. The Council notes 
also that no provision has yet been made for the traimog 
of indigenous and "coloured" personnel as medical practi- 
tioners. 

D. Educational Advancement 
2. Education facilities 

Hie Council notes that, in 1946, there were, in the 
Territory, only six indigenous official schools, with 333 
pupils, all in the Police 2^ne, as against 33 European 
official schools with 6,415 pupils. The Council notes also 
(har indigenous education is still largely in the hands of 
missions, which are assisted by the Govercunent, and 
which in 1946 maintained, in the Police Zone, 72 indige- 
nous schools with 4,935 pupils and in the outside areas 
154 schools, of which only 25 were conducted by Euio- 
pean teacbets and which had aliogeihei 15, 06^ pupils. 

The Council notes that no educational facilities are pro- 
vided by the Govetnment in the purely indigenous areas, 
inhabit^ by some 192,000 people, which lie beyond the 
Police Zone. The Council u of the opinion that the pro- 
vision of urgently-needed educational facilities for the 
indigenous population is vital to their political, economic 
and social development 
2. Higher education 

The Council notes the statement of the Union Govern- 
ment that facilities for indigenous secondary, technical 
and higher education have not yet been provided withm 
the Territory for the reason that sufficient studenu ate 
not believed to be available. 

The Council considers that, if the absence of 
studenu is the reason, this may be due to deficiencies in 
ptioury education. 


ANNEX 1 


DELEGATIONS TO THE TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL 


AUSTRALIA. 

Reprssenlaltve 
BELGIUM; 
Representative 
Ahertiate and 
Advfser 
CHINA: 

Represenlatfvg 

Alternate 


A. SeconiSession 

W. D. Eoisyth 

Pierre Ryckmans 
J. Naaykens 


Liu Chieh 
Shuhsi Hsu 


COSTA RICA: 
Representative 
Alternate 
FRANCE: 
Representative 
Alternate 


Ricardo Fournier 
Arturo Morales Flores 

Roger Garteau 
Henn Laurentie 


IRAQ; 

Representatii e 
Alternate 
MEXICO: 
Representatn e 
• Alternate 


All Jawdat Al-Ayubi 
Awni KhaJidy 

Luis Padilla Nervo 
Raul Noriega 


NEW ZEALAND: 

Represeniatite Sir Carl August Berendsen 


Ahernatet 


PHILIPPINES: 
Repreieniative 
Alternates and 
Advuers 


G. R. Laking 
John S. Reid 
R. B, Taylor 

Rtig -General Carlos ?. Ronvulo 
Josd D. Ingles 
Salvador P. Lopez 
Ma;or Antonio P. Chanco 


O.SSR.: 

RepreseHtatne Semea K. Tsatapkin 
UNITED KINGDOM: 

Representatives Sir Alan Cuthbert Maxwell 
Burns 

Arthur Creech-Jones 
Alternates A. H. Poynton 

John Fletther-Cooke 


UNITED STATES: 

Representative Francis B. Sayie 
Alternate Benjamia Gerig 


AUSTRALIA; 

Representative 

BELGIUM; 

Representative 

Alternates 

CHINA: 

Representative 


B. Third Session 

W. D. Forsyth 

Pierre Ryckmans 
J. Naaykens 
M. L. Stcyaert 

Liu Chieh 
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COSTA RICA: 
Representaine 
Alternate 
FRANCE: 
Representative 
Alternate 


Alberto F. Canas 
Robert E. Woodbridge 

Roger Gaireau 
Henri Laurentie 


IRAQ: 

Alternate Awai Khalidjr 

^^EXICO: 

Representative Luis Padilla Nervo 
Alternate Raul Noriega 


NEW ZEALAND: 

Representatne Sir Carl August Berendsen 
Alternates John S. Reid 

C. Craw 


PHILIPPINES- 

Representative Brig.-Geoeral Carlos P. Romulo 
Alternates and Victorio D. Carplo 
Advisers Jose D. Ingles 

Salvador P. Ldpea 
Major Antonio P. Chanco 


U.S.SR.: 

Representative Semen K. Tsarapkin 
UNITED KINGDOM: 

Representatne Sir Alan Cuthbert Maxwell 
Burns 

Alternates £ £. Sabben-Clare 
J. Fletcher-Cooke 


UNITED STATES. 

Repretentatne Francis B. Sayre 
Alternate Benjamin Gecig 


Special Representatives of Administering Authorities: 


AUSTRALIA 

BELGIUM- 

UNITED 

KINGDOM. 


J. R. Halligan, Secreury of 
the Department of Island Ter- 
ritories {for the examination 
of the annual report on New 
Cuinea) 

Mvasvce Sunon, Goveinot of 
Ruandi-Urundi {for the ex- 
amination of the annual report 
on Ruandi-Urundi) 

J. £. S. Lamb {for the ex- 
amination of the annual re 
port on and certain actions re- 
lating to Tanganyika) 


Representatives of Specialized Agencies; 
ILO: R A Metall 

FAO: H. Belshaw 

Cesar M. Lorenzo 
UNESCO. A. Cbrtesao 

Fuad Gordon Williams 


ANNEX II 

MEMBERSHIP OF MISSIONS 
A, Special Visiting AUssion to Western Samoa 
Francis B. Sayre (United States) {Chairman) 

Pierre Ryckmans (Belgium) 

Eduardo Cruz Coke (Chile) 

Felix Keesing {Professor of Anthropology of LeUad 


Stanford University, California — accompanied the Alis- 
sion in the capacity of expert consultant) 

B. Visiting AUssion to Tanganyika and 
Rnanda-Urundi 

E. W. P. Chinnery (Australia) 

Lia Mousheng (China) 

Robert E. Woodbrldge (Costa Rica) 

Henri Laurentie (France) {Chairman) 


ANNEX III 

MODIFICATION OF CERTAIN RULES OF 
PROCEDURE*’ 

Adopted by the Trusteeship Council at the seventh and 
fourteenth meetings of its second session on December 
2and 11,1947 {T/154). 

Rules 

A request for a special session may be made by the 
Economic and Social Council or by any member of the 
Trusteeship Council, and shall be addressed to the Secre- 
ary-General of the United Nations, who without delay 
shall communiate the request to the other members of 
the Trusteeship Council. On notiScatlon by the Secre- 
ury-General that the majority of the members have con- 
curred, the President of the Trusteeship Council shall 
request the Seaetary-General to call a special session. 

Rules 

The provisional agenda for each session of the Trustee- 
ship Council shall be drawn up by the Secretary- 
General in consultation with the President and shall be 
communicated together with the notice summoning the 
Council to the Oigaos, Members and Specialized Agencies 
referred to in Rule 4. 

Rule 80 bis 

The President of the Council shall be authorized be- 
tween. sessions of the Councilv through the Secretary- 
General, to infoim any petitioner who requests an op- 
porcunity for an oral presentation or petition under 
Rule 80, that the Council will grant him a hearing at 
such time and place as the President may name. Before 
communicating such infoimacion to the petitioner, the 
President shall enquire of the Administering Authority 
or Authorities concerned as to whether there are sub- 
stantial reasons why the matter should first be discussed 
in the GiunciL If the Administering Authority is of 
the opinion diat such substantial reasons exist, the 
President shall defer action until the matter has been 
decided by the Council. 

Rule 83 

The Secretary-General shall circulate promptly to the 
members of the Trusteeship Council all written petitions 
reaived by him, except those which are manifestly in- 
consequential, a list of which, with a summary of their 
contenc, shall be commuoicated to the members of the 
Trusteeship Council. The original documents shall be 
made available to the Trusteeship Council for final dis- 
position. 

“For complete text of rules of procedure before these 
ameo^ents, see Yearbook of she United Nations, 
1946-47, pp. 581-89, and Rsiles of Procedure of the 
Trusteeship Council (T/l/Rev.l). 
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With respect to petitioos relating to a strategic area, 
the functions of the Trusteeship Council shall be gov- 
erned by Article 83 of the Charter and the terms of the 
relevant Trusteeship Agreement. 

Rule 99 

Each visiting mission shall transmit to the Trusteeship 
Council a report on its visit, a copy of 'which shall be 
promptly and, as a general rule, simultaneously trans- 
mitted to the Administering Authority and to each other 
membet of the Trusteeship Coucicil by the Secrctaty- 
General. The mission may authorize the Secretary- 
General to release its report in such form and at such 
date as it may deem appropriate The report and the de- 
cisions or observations of the Council with respect to 
each such itport, as well as the comments made by the 
Administering Authorities concerned, may be published 
in such form and at such dace as the Council may de- 
termine. 


ANNEX rv 

TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENT FOR NAURU" 

In pursuance of a Mandate conferred upon His Britan- 
nic Majesty the Territory of Nauru has been administered 
in accordance with Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations by the Government of Australia on 
the joint behalf of the Governments of Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United Kingdom of Great Britato and 
Northern Ireland. 

The Charter of the United Nations, signed at San 
Francisco on 26 June 1945, provides by Article 75 for 
the establishment of an Incecnatlooal Trusteeship System 
for the adnuoistracioa and supervision of such terri- 
tories as may be placed thereundet by subsequent indi- 
vidual agreements. 

His 1^/esty desires to place the Territory of Naum 
under the Trusteeship System, and the Governments of 
Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom under- 
take to admlnutec it an the teems sec forth in the present 
Trusteeship Agreement. 

Theretore the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, acting in pursuance of Article 85 of the Charter, 

Approves the following terms of Tnistceship for the 
TeccUocy of Naum in substitution for the terms of the 
Mandate under which the Territory has been adminis- 
tered: 

Article 1 

The Tettitoty to which this Tcusteeship Agieement 
applies (hereinafter called "the Territory") consists of 
the island of Nauru (Pleasant Island) , situated approxi- 
mately 167* longitude East and approximately 0*25' 
latitude South, being the Territory administered under 
the Mandate above referred to. 

Article 2 

The Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the 
United Kingdom (hereinafter called "the Administering 
Authotity") are hereby designated as the joint authority 
which will exercise the admlniscratloa of the Tertimty. 

Article 3 

The Administering Authoriry undenakes m adminlsmr 
the Territory in occotdaiKe with the provutoos of the 


Oianer and in such a manner as to achieve in the Terri- 
tory the basic objectives of the International Trusteeship 
System, which are set forth in Article 76 of the Charter. 
Article 4 

The Administering Authority will be responsible for 
the peace, order, good government and defence of the 
Territory, and for this purpose, in pursuance of an Agre^ 
meat made by the Governments of Australia, New Zea- 
land and the United Kingdom, the Governmeat of 
Australia will on behalf of the Administering Authority 
and except and until otherwise agreed by the Govern- 
meats of Australia, New Zealand and the l/nited King- 
dom continue to exercise full powers of legislation, ad- 
mmistration and jurisdiction in and over the Territory, 
Article 5 

The Administering Authority undertakes that in the 
discharge of its obligations under Article 3 of this Agitt- 
ment; 

1. It will co-operate with the Tcusteeship Council in 
the discharge of all the Council’s functions under Articles 
87 and 88 of the Charter, 

2. It will, in accordance with its established policy: 

(a> T^e into consideration the customs and usages 

of the inhabitants of Nauru and respect the rights and 
safeguard the intereso, both present and future, of the 
indigenous inhabitants of the Territory; and in par- 
ticular ensure that no rights over native land in favour 
of any person not an indigenous inbabitani of Nauru 
may be created or transferred except widj the eonseni 
of the competent public authority; 

(b) Promote, as may be appropriate to the cl^ 
cumstances of the Territory, the economic, social, edu- 
cational and cultural advancement of the inhabiunts; 

(c) Assure to the inhabitants of the Territory, as 
may be appropriate to the particular circuiostaaces of 
the Territory and its peoples, a ptogtesslvely increas- 
ing share in the administrative and other services _« 
the Territory and take all appropriate measures with 
a View to the political advancement of the inhabitants 
in accordance with Article 76 b of the Charter; 

(d) Guarantee to the inhabiunts of tbeTetri^. 
subject only to the requirements of public order, fre^ 
dom of speech, of the Press, of assembly and of 
tion, freedom of conscience and worship and freedom 
of religious teaching. 


Article 6 

The Administering Authority further undertakes to 
apply in the Territory the provisions of such inter- 
national agreements and such recommendations of ® 
specialized agencies refcticd to in Article 57 of _ 5 
Charter as are, in the opinion of the 
Authority, suited to the needs and conditions of 
Territory and conducive to the achievement of the basi 
objentves of the Trusteeship System. 


Article 7 ^ 

In order to discharge its duties under Article 84 o 
the Charter and article 4 of the present Agieement, 
Administering Authority may uke all measures in 
Territory which it considers desirable to provide lot 
defence of the Territory and for the jnaifltecaoce 
iaternatiooal peace and security. 


“Doc. A/402/Rev.l; for discussions on the diAi 
Trusteeship Agreement sec General Assemviyi pv 
138-40. 



VII. The International Court of Justice^ 

A. PROVISIONS OF THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS “ 


The International Court of Justice is the princi- 
pal judicial organ of the United Nations. It 
funaions in accordance with its Statute, which is 
based upon the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and forms an integral part 
of the Charter. 

All Members of the United Nations ate ipso 
facto parties to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. 

A State which is not a Member of the United 
Nations may become a party to the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice on conditions to 
be determined in each case by the General Assem- 
bly upon the recommendations of the Security 
Council. 

Each Member of the United Nations undertakes 
to comply with the decision of the International 
Court of Justice in any case to which it is a parry. 

If any party to a case fails to perform the obli- 


gations incumbent upon it imder a judgment ren- 
dered by the Court, the other party may have 
recourse to the Security Council, which may, if it 
deems such action necessary, make recommenda- 
tions or decide upon measures to be taken to 
give effect to the judgment. 

Nothing in the Charter is to prevent Members 
of the United Nations from entrusting the solution 
of their differences to other tribunals by virtue of 
agreements already in existence or which may be 
concluded in the future. 

The General Assembly or the Security Council 
may request the loternaclonal Court of Justice to 
give an advisory opinion on any legal question. 

Other organs of the United Nations and special- 
ized agencies, which may at any time be so author- 
ized by the General Assembly, may also request 
advisory opinions of the Court on legal questions 
arising wiching the scope of their activities. 


B. PROVISIONS OF THE STATUTE OF THE COURT 


t 

1. Organization of the Court 

The Court is composed of fifteen members, no 
two of whom may be nationals of the same state 
and who are to be "elected regardless of their 
nationality from among persons of high moral 
character, who possess the qualifications required 
in their respective countries for appointment to 
the highest judicial offices, or are jurisconsults of 
recognized competence in international law”. 

Candidates for membership of the Court are 
nominated by the "national groups” in the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration.® The Secretary- 
General of the United Nations draws up a list of 
candidates thus nominated. From this list the 
General Assembly and the Security Council, voting 
independently, elect the members of the Court, an 
absolute majority in both the Assembly and the 
Council being required for election. 

The members of the Coun are eleaed for nine 
years and may be re-elected, However, the terms 


of office of five of the judges elected at the first 
election expire at the end of three years, and the 

’For decaiied ioiormacion regarding the orgaaizstioa, 
iutisdictioo and activities of the Court, see iDternatiooal 
Court of Justice Yearbook, 1946-47, and Yearbook, 
1947-48. 

*This and the following section provide a n umm ary of 
the provisions of the Charter relating to the Inceroational 
Court of Justice and of the Statute of the Court. Chapter 
XIV of the Charter defines the position of the Court 
in the United Nations, the obligations of Members of 
the Uni^ Nations with respect to the Court and the 
relationship between the Court and the other organs of 
the United Nations. The Statute of the Court is divided 
into five chapters. Chapter I deals with the organization 
of the Court, Chapter II defines the competence of the 
Gour^ Chapter lU sets forth the procedure of the Court, 
Chapter IV lays down the conditions under which the 
Court may give advisory opinions and Chapter V con- 
tains provisiDQs for amendments to the Statute. 

•The Permanent Court of Arbitration, established 
onder Conventions of 1899 and 1907, consists of a 
panel of arbitrators from which members are chosen 
to hear any one case. Each state party to the Conventions 
may name not more than four persons to be members of 
^ panel. The persons thus appointed constitute "na- 
tional groups'* which cohipose the panel of the Petma- 
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terms of five more judges at the end of ^ years. 
The judges whose terms were to expire at the end 
of three and six years respectively were chosen by 
lot immediately after the first election had been 
completed. 

The Court elects its own President and Vice- 
President for three years; they may be re-eleacd. 
It appoints its Registrar and such other officers as 
may be necessary. The Court frames rules for 
carrying out its functions, and in particular lays 
down rules of procedure."* 

The seat of the Court is at The Hague, but this 
does not prevent the Court from exercising its 
funaions elsewhere whenever it considers this de- 
siiable. The President and the Registrar teside at 
the seat of the Court. 

The Court remams permanently in session except 
during judicial vacations. A quorum of nine judges 
suffices to constitute it. 

From time to time the Court may establish one 
or mote chambers of three or more judges which 
may deal with particular categories of cases — for 
example, labor cases and cases relating to uansk 
and communications. The Court forms annually 
a chambe: of five members which may beat and 
determine cases by summary procedure. 

Judges of the same nationality as a party to a 
case retain their right to sit in the case before the 
Court. If the Court includes on the bench a judge 
of the nationality of one of the parties, any other 
patty may choose a pecson to sit as judge. If the 
Court indudes upon the bench no judge of the 
nationality of the patties, each of the patties may 
choose a judge to sit in the case before the Court. 


2. Competence of the Court 

Only states may be parties in cases before the 
Court. 

The Court is open to states parties to its Statute. 
The conditions under which the Court shall be 
open to other states that are not parties to the 
Statute ore laid down by the Security Councii* 

The joiisdiaion of the Court comprises all cases 
which the parties refer to it and all matters espe- 
cially provided for in the Charter of the United 
Nations or in treaties and comencions in force. 
To preserve continuity with the work of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, the Statute 
further stipulates that whenever a ueaty or con- 
\encion in force provides for reference of a nutter 
to the Permanent Court of Intetnatlonal Justice, 
the matter shall be referred to the International 
Court of Justice.'* » 


The states parties to the Statute may at any time 
declare that they recognize as compulsory ipsojacio 
and without special agreement, in relacioa to any 
other state accepting the same obligation, the 
jurisdiction of the Court in all legal disputes oxi- 
cerning: 

"(a) the interpretation of a treaty; 

"(b) any question of mternational law; 

"(c) the existence of any fact which, If estab- 
lished, would constitute a breach of an internatioiia! 
obligation; 

"(d) the nature or extent of the reparation to 
be made for the breach of an international obUgi- 
tioiL” (Statute, Artide 36.) 

These dcdarations may be made (1) unooa- 
ditionally, (2) on condition of reciprodry on ibe 
pate of several ot certain states or (3) for a certain 
time.^ 

The Statute of the Permanent Court of Intel- 
national Justice had provided for similar declara- 
tions of acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction. The 
Statute of the International Court of Justice pro- 
vides that any declarations made under the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
which are still in force shall be deemed to be 
acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice for the period fot 
which they srill have to run. 

The Court, whose function it is to decide m 
accordance with international law such disputes as 
are submitted to it, is to apply: 

"(a) international conventions, whether general 


{Footnote 3, continued) 

neat G>uxt of Aibitratioo. These "oational groups" hw 
been designaied to nDmjoaie\he judges of the Petmiiseat 
Court of loieroatioQal Justice established in 1920 in cod- 
junctioa with the League of Nations. Under the Sacuie 
of the International Court of Justice they are likewise to 
noininace the judges of this Court, whiti supersedes tne 
Pcrnunenc Court of International Justice, “ 

the United Nations which are not members of the ret* 
manent Coun of Arbitration are to appoint 
groups foe the purpose of notnioatiug the members “ 
the international Court of Justice in the same 
the national groups of the Permanent Court of Aibitra- 
tioa aie appointed. - 

*The niles of the Court, as adopted on May 
remain unchanged, and are not therefore reproJucM 
this Yearbook; lot complete test of the rules, ^ 
book of the United Natiotit, 1946-47, pp. 596~608. 

“These conditions are that the state deposit with 
Registrar of the Court a declaration accepting the U«rt 
jurisdiction and undertaking to comply in good ly 
with its decisions. Declarations may be cither 
accepting the Court’s jurisdiction in one 
or general, accepting it generally in respect ol 
putes ot a particular class ot classes of duputes. lor * , 
text of the conditions, see Yearbook of lb* 
Nationt, 1946-47. p. 411. See also loternatiotul Court 
of Justice Yearbook, 1946-47, pp. 10&-7. , 

*Stc tbiJ., Chapters 111 (pp. 105-16) and X 
195-97). 

'Sec Annex I, pp. 801-2. 
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or particular, establishing rules expressly recognized 
by the contesting states; 

"(b) international custom, as evidence of a 
general practice accepted as law; 

" (c) the general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations; 

"(d) subject to the provisions of Article 59, 
judicial decisions and the teachings of the most 
highly qualified publicists of the various natron^ 
as subsidiary means for the determination of rules 
of law.” (Statute, Article 38.) 

The Court may decide a case ex aequo et bono, 
if the parties agree to this. 

3. Procedure of the Court 

French and English are the official languages of 
the International Court of Justice, but any patty 
which so requests is to be authorized to use another 
language. 

Cases may be brought before the Court euher 
by the notification of the special agreement or by 
a written application addressed to the Registrar. 
In either case the subject to the dispute and the 
parties are to be indicated. 

The Court has the power to indicate any pro- 
visional measures which it considers ought to be 
taken to preserve the respective rights of either 
party. 

Unless otherwise demanded by the parties, hear- 
ings in the Court are to be public. Deliberations 
of the Court take place in private and remain secret. 

All questions before the Court are decided by 
a majority of judges present. In the event of an 
equality of votes the President has a casting vote 


TTie judgment is to state the reasons on which it 
is ba^ and contain the names of the judges who 
have taken part in the decision. If the judgment 
does not represent in whole or in part the unan- 
imous opinion of the judges, any judge is entitled 
to deliver a separate opinion. 

Decisions of the Court have no binding force 
except between the parties and in respect of any 
particular cise. The judgment of the Court is final 
and without appeal Revision of a judgment may 
be made only when it is based "upon the discovery 
of some fact of such a nature as to be a decisive 
factor, which fact was, when the judgment was 
given, unknown to the Court and also to the parry 
daiming revision, always provided that such igno- 
rance was not due to negligence" (Stamte, Artide 
61). 

In the exercise of its advisory jurisdiction the 
Court is to be guided by the provisions of the 
Court applying to contentious cases. 

4. Amendment of the Statute 

The Statute of the International Court of Justice 
can be amended by the same procedure as that 
used in amending the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, subject, however, to any provisions which 
the General Assembly upon recommendation of 
the Security Council may adopt concerning the 
participation of States which are parties to the 
present Statute but are not members of the United 
Nations. The Court may propose such amendments 
as it deems necessary through written communi- 
cations to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 


C. MEMBERSHIP AND SITTINGS OF THE COURT 


During the period under review ( Jime 30, 1947— 
September 21, 1948) the following judges were 
members of the Court: 

Elected on Eehruary 6, 1946, to serve for nine years* 
Alejandro Alvarez (Chile) 

Jose Philadelpho de Barros e Azevedo (Brazil) 

Jules Basdevant (France) 

Jose Gustavo Guerrero (£1 Salvador) 

Sit Arnold Duncan McNair (United Kingdom) 

Elected on February 6, 1946, to serve for six years: 
Isidro Fabela Alfaro (Mexico) 

Green H. Hackworth (United States) 

Helge Klaestad (Norway) 

Sergei Botisovit^ Krylov (US.SR.) 

Charles DeVisscher (Belgium) 

Elected on February 6, 1946, to serve for three years? 
Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha (Egypt) 


Hsu Mo (China) 

John £. Read (Canada) 

Bohdaa\7iaiatski (Poland) 
hUovanZoridc (Yugoslavia) 

Jose Gustavo Guerrero was President of the 
Court; Jules Basdevant, Vice-President; Edvard 
Hambro, Registrar; and Jean Garnier-Coignet, 
Deputy-Registrar. 

The members of the Chamber of Summary Pro- 


•At the first election it was decided by lot which judges 
should serve for nine, for six and for three years lespec- 
dvely. Judges subsequently elected will serve for the full 
oine-yeai term of office. 

•These Judges were re-elected on October 22, 1948, to 
serve for nine years, from February 6, 1949, to February 
6. 1953. 
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STATES ACCEPTING COMPULSORY jURISDICTION OF COURT 
(See opposite page) 


State 

Date of 
Signature 

Date of Depoiit 
of Ratification 

Australia’® 

Belgium" 

Bolivia" 

Brazil" 

(inada’® 

China’® 

August21, 1940 

June 10, 1948 

July 5. 1948 

February 12, 1948 
September 20, 1929 
October 26, 1946 

June 25, 1948 

July 28, 1930 

Colombia'® 

Denmark*® 

Dominican Republic'* 

El Salvador'® 

France*® 

October 30, 1937 
December 10, 1946 
September 30, 1924 
August 29, 1930 

March 1947 

October 30. 1937 

February 4, 1933 

August 29, 1930 
(Subject to ratification) 

Guatemala'* 

January 27, 1947 


Haiti'® 

Honduras" 

India’* 

Iran’® 

Luxembourg'* 

September?, 1921 
February 2, 1948 
February 28, 1940 
October 2, 1930 
September 5, 1950 

September 19. 1952 

Mexico" 

October 23, 1947 


Netherlands'® 

August 5 , 1946 


New Zealand’® 
Nicaragua'* 

Norway'® 

Pakuun" 

AptUS, 1940 

September 24, 1929 
November 16, 1946 

June 22. 1948 


Panama’® 

Paraguay’* 

Philippines” 

Onober25, 1921 

May 11, 1933 

July 12. 1947 

June 14. 1929 

Siam’® 

Sweden’® 

Swiaerland" 

September 20 , 1929 
April 5.1947 

July 6, 1948 

May 7, 1930 

Turkey’* 

Union of South Africa** 
Unitcd4vingdcm’* 

May 22, 1947 

April 7, 1940 

February 28, 1940 


United Kingdom*® 

February 13, 1946 


United States’® 

August 14, 1916 


Uruguay'" 

Before January 28, 1921 

September 27, 1921 


CondiSiotu 

Uoiil notice of terminatioa 

For five years. 

For five years. 

For five years. 

Until notice of termination. 

For five years, and thereafter subjea to sii 
months' notice. 

Unconditional. 

For ten years. 

Unconditional. 

UnconditionaL 

For five years, and thereafter until nonce; 
reservmg matters within national jurii- 
diction. 

For five years; reservation concerniQl 
Belize 

UnconditionaL 

For SK years. 

Until notice of terminatioa. 

Until notice of teunriutioo. 

For five years, renewable by tacit reconJuc* 
tion 

For five years, from March 1, 1947, sM 
thereafter subject to six months' noticet 

For ten years, and thereafter until notice of 
abrogation. 

Until notice of terminatiocL 

UnconditionaL 

For ten years from Oaobec 3, 1946. 

For five years, and thereafter until itt 
ocpiration of six months’ notice; teserra 
tion for disputes which are esseatialir 
within the domestic iutisditiion. 

Unconditional. 

UnconditionaL 

For ten years, from July 4, 1946, arw 
thereafter tmtil notification. 

For ten years. 

Foe tea years. 

Valid as from July 23, 1948, and until the 
expiration of one year's notice. 

For five years. 

Until notice of terminatioa 

For five years, and then until notice; *ith 
reservations. . 

Limited to questions concerning Dtituh 
Honduras. 

For five )ears and thereafter until eipui- 
tion of six months* notice. 

UnconditionaL 


'Tor particulars concerning conditions of acceptance 
of these sutes, s« '^tatbook of tbt Umlei Sasions, 
I946~~i7, pp. 603-12 (Annex 11); sec also International 
Gsurt of justice Yejrbooi, 2P47~48, pp. 133-42. For 
texts of declarations of acceptance, see International 
Court of Justice Yearbook, 1946-47, pp. 207-20. 

"For patticulatt concctning conditions of acceptance 
of these sutes, see Annex I, pp. 801-2. See also Inter- 
tutiotul Coutt of Justice Yearbook, 1947-43, pp. 133- 
40. Tor texts of dcclatations of acceptance, see tbiJ., pp. 
128-32. 


^he particulars concerning Paraguay 
from the Yearbook of the United t4aiioni, Y 1 
owing to an oversight, see International Court of 
Yearbook, 1947-48, p. 139; see also Annex I, P’.*"'; 
For text of Paraguayan declaration, see Iniefoaticrui 
Court of Justice Yearbook 1946-47, p. 211. 

“For patticuUts concctning Tutkcy’l conditiotu 
accepunce, see Yearbook of the Untied Sfro^> 

47, p. 611 and International Court of Justice 
1947-48, p. 140. For text of Turkish 
acceptance, see International Court of justice 
1947-48. pp. 127-28. 
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cedure, elected for a one-year period beglimlDg 
May 3, 1948, were: 

Jose Gustavo Guerrero Sir Aroold Duncan McNair 

Jules Dasdevant Sergei Borisovicch Krylov 


Substitute Members: 

Green H. Hack worth Charles De Visscher 


From July 1, 1947, to September 21, 1948, the 
G)arc held the following sittings: 

1948: 

February 24— Corfu C hann el case (Preliminary 

March 26 Objection) 

April 21-May 28 Conditions of admission of a 
State to membership in the 
United Nations (Opinion) 


D. COMPULSORY JURISDICTION OF THE COURT 


Fifty-six nations had accepted the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in some form. Seventeen of these accep- 
tances remained in force and, under the term of 
its Statute, were transferred to the International 
Court of Justice. 

In addition, nine nations accepted the Courts 
compulsory jurisdiction during the period covered 
in the Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, 
while a further eight nations did so during the 
period under review in this volume, bringing to 
34 the total number of states that have accepted 


unconditionally, or with certain reservations, the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice. All but one (Switzerland) of these 
states are also Members of the United Nations. 

The table on the opposite page shows the states 
which, as of September 21, 1948, had deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
the declaration recognizing the Court’s jurisdiction 
as compulsory or had already accepted the jurisdic- 
tion of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
as compulsory for a period which bad not then 
yet expired. 


E. CORFU CHANNEL CASE 


On May 22, 1947, the United Kingdom ad- 
dressed an Application to the International Court 
of Justice instituting proceedings with regard to 
the incidents in the Corfu Channel 
The claim of the United Kingdom in the Appli- 
cation was: (1) that the Albanian Govemment 
either caused to be laid, or had knowledge of the 
laying of, mines in its territorial waters in the 
Strait of Corfu, without notifying the existence of 
these mines, as required by Articles 3 and 4 of 
the Hague Convention No. 8 of 1907, by the 
principles of international law and by the ordinary 
dictates of humanity; (2) that two destroyers of 
the Royal Navy were damaged by the mines so 
laid, resulting in the loss of lives of 44 personnel of 
the Royal Navy and serious injury to the destroy- 
ers; (3) that the loss and damage was due to the 
failure of the Albanian Government to fulfil its 
international obligations and to act In accordance 
with the dictates of humanity; (4) that the Court 
should decide that the Albanian Government was 
internationally responsible for the said loss and 
injury and was under an obligation to make repa- 
ration or pay compensation to the Government of 


the United Kingdom; and (5) that the Court 
should determine the reparation or compensation. 

The Government of the United Kingdom, in the 
Application, contended that the Court had juris- 
diction under Article 36, paragraph 1, of its Stamte, 
as being a matter which was one specially provided 
for in the Charter of the United Nations, on the 
grounds: (a) that the Security Council of the 
United Nations, at the conclusion of proceedings 
in which it dealt with the dispute under Article 36 
of the Charter, by a resolution decided to recom- 
mend both the Government of the United Kingdom 
and the Albanian Government to refer the dispute 
to the International Court of Justice; (b) that the 
AUianian Government accepted the invitation of 
the Security Council under Article 32 of the 
Charter to participate In the discussion of the 
dispute and accepted the condition laid down by 
the S«airicy Council, when conveying the invita- 
tion, that Albania accepted in the present case all 
the obligations which a Member of the United 
Nations would have to assume io a s'lmUat case; 

“See Yearbook of the Untied Uafiom, 1946-~f7, p. 
596. 
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and (c) that Article 25 of the Charter provided 
that the Members of the United Nations agree to 
accept and to carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council in accordance with the Charter.*^ 

Notice of the Application was given on May 22, 
1947, by the Registrar of the Court to the Alban- 
ian Government by telegram and by letter.'® On 
the same day, the Application was transmitted by 
the Registrar to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations in order that he might notify the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and any other states 
entitled to appear before the Court. 

On July 23, 1947, the Albanian Government 
deposited with the Registry of the Court a letter 
dated at Tirana, July 2, 1947, which confirmed 
the receipt of the Application, and requested the 
Registrar to bring a statement to the knowledge 
of the Court. This statement said, inter alia, that 
the Government of the United Kingdom, in insti- 
tuting proceedings before the Court, had not 
complied with the recommendation adopted by 
the Security Council on April 9, 1947, and the 
Albanian Government, therefore, considered that 
the Government of the United Kingdom was not 
entitled to refer this dispute to the Court by 
unilateral application. 

The letter went on to state that it appeared that 
the United Kingdom endeavored to justify its 
proceeding by invoking Article 25 of the Chaner 
of the United Nations. In the opinion of Albania, 
that Article did not apply to recommendations 
made by the Council with reference to the pacific 
settlement of disputes, since such recommendations 
were not binding. Consequently, Albania main- 
tained that Article could not afford an indirect basis 
for the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 

The letter also declared that Albania considered 
that the United Kingdom, before bringing the case 
before the Court, should have reached an under- 
standing with Albania regarding the conditions 
under which the two parties should submit their 
dispute to the Court. 

In these circumstances, the letter stated, Albania 
was justified in its conclusion that the United 
Kingdom had not proceeded in conformity with 
the Council’s recommendation, with the Statute of 
the Court or with the recognized principles of 
international law. 

The Albanian Government, for its parr, the 
letter continued, fully accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council and was prepared, 
notwithstanding the irregularity in action taken by 
the Government of the United Kingdom, to appear 
before the Court. 

Nevertheless, the letter concluded, Albania made 


the most explicit reservations respecting the man- 
ner in which the United Kingdom brought the 
before the Court, and emphasized that us 
acceptMvee of the Court’s jurisdiction for this cast 
could not constitute a precedent for the future. 

The President of the Court — as the Court was 
not sitcing — made on July 31, 1947, an Order in 
which he fixed October 1 and December 10, 1947, 
respectively, as the final dates for the presentation 
of the Memorial of the United Kingdom and the 
Counter-Memorial of Albania. 

The Memorial of the United Kingdom, pre- 
sented within the time limit fixed by the Order, 
contained statements and submissions with regard 
to the incidents which occurred on Oaobet 22, 
1946, in the Corfu Channel. These statements 
and submissions developed the points indicated 
in the Application as constituting the claim of 
the United Kingdom. 

Within the time limit fixed for the presentation 
of the Counter-Memorial, Albania, by a document 
dated December 1 and filed m the Registry on 
December 9, 1947, submitted a Preliminary Ob- 
jection to the Application on the ground of 
inadmissibility. 

In the Preliminary Objection, the Court was 
requested, in the first place, to place on record 
that, in wcepting the Security Council’s lecom- 
mendation of April 9, 1947, the Albanian Govern- 
ment had only undertaken to submit the dispute 
to the Court in accordance with the provisions of 
the Statute and, in the second place, to give judg- 
ment that the Application of the United Kingdom 
was inadmissible because it contravened the pro- 
visions of Articles 40 and 36 of the Statute. 

The Albanian Preliminary Objection was trans- 
mitted on December 9 to the United Kingdom and 
was communicated on December 11 to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

By an Order made on December 10, 1947, the 
President of the Court, as the Court was not sit- 
ting, fixed January 20, 1948, as the time limit for 
the presentation by the United Kingdom of a 
written statement of its observations and submis- 
sions in regard to the Preliminary Objection. 

This statement, dated January 19, 1948, and 
received in the Registry on the same date, con- 
tained a number of arguments and concluded by 
stating that the Preliminary Objection submitted 
by Albania should be dismissed, and that Albania 

^loternattoaal Court of Justice Yearbook, 1946~4h 
pp. 121-22. 

“For details on this and succeeding paragraphs, 
International Court of justice. Reports of Juagme’'"' 
Aiiuory Optmoru attJ Orders. The Corfu 
(Prdimtaary Objection), fudgtnenl of March 25th, 
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should be directed to comply with the terms of 
the President’s Order and to deliver a Counter- 
Memorial on the merits of the dispute without 
further delay. 

As the Court did not have upon the bendi a 
judge of Albanian nationality, Albania availed 
itself of the Tight provided by the Courts Sratute, 
and designated Igor Daxner, Presideni of a 
Chamber of the Supreme Court of Czechoslovakia, 
as judge ad hoc. 

In the course of public sittings, held on February 
26, 27 and 28 and on March 1, 2 and 5, 1948, 
the Court heard oral arguments on behalf of the 
respective parties: Kahreman Ylli, Agent, and 
Professor Vladimir Vochoc, Counsel, fot Albania; 
and W. E. Beckett, Agent, and Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross, Counsel, for the United Kingdom. 

On March 23, 1948, the Court delivered a judg- 
ment rejecting the Albanian objection on the 
grounds, inter aha, that the Albanian Government’s 
letter of July 2, in the opinion of the Court, 
consnrured a volunrary and indisputable acceptance 
of the Court's jurisdiction. The Court held that 
there was nothing to prevent the acceptance of 
jurisdiction, as m the present case, from being 
effected by two separate and successive acts, instead 
of jointly and beforehand by a special agreement. 
The Court also held that the reservations stated in 
the Albanian Government's letter were intended 
only to maintain a principle and prevent the estab- 
lishment of a precedent for the future. The Coun 
maintained that the reservation of Albania there- 
fore did not enable Albania to raise a preliminary 
objection based on an itregularicy of procedure, or 
to dispute thereafter the Court’s jurisdiction on 
the merits. 

The Court, by 15 votes against 1, lejeaed the 
Preliminary Objection submitted by Albania on 
December 9, 1947, and decided that proceedings 
on the merits should continue. It fixed the rime 
limits for the filing of subsequent pleadings as 
follows: (a) June 15, 1948, fot the Counter- 
Memorial of Albania; (b) August 2, 1948, for 
the Reply of the United Kingdom; and (c) Sep- 
tember 20, 1948, lor the Rejoinder of Albania. 

Judge Basdevant, Vice-President, and Judges 
Alvarez, Wmiarski, Zoricic, Dc Visscher, Badawi 
Pasha and Krylov, while agreeing with the judg- 
ment of the Court, seated in a separate opinion 
appended to the judgment that they wish^ that 
the Court had also passed upon the merits of the 
United Kingdom clauns that the case be treated 
as one falling within the compulsory Jurisdiction 
of _ the Court on the grounds that the Security 
Council’s recommendation was'a decision binding 


upon the patties. The arguments presented on 
behalf of the United Kingdom had not convinced 
these judges that this was a new case of compulsorj' 
jurisdiction. 

Igor Daxner, judge ad hoc, declared that he was 
unable to concur in the judgment of the Court 
and appended to the judgment a statement of his 
separate opinion. 

Immedutely after the delivery of judgment, the 
Agents for the Albanian and United Kingdom 
Governments announced to the Court the con- 
clusion between their respective Governments of 
a Special Agreement, drawn up as a result of the 
resolution of the Security Council of April 9, 1947, 
for the purpose of submitting to the Court for 
decision the following questions 

"1. Is Albania responsible under international law 
for the explosions which occurred on the 22nd October 
1946 in Albanian waters and for the damage and loss of 
human life which resulted from them and is there any 
duty to pay compeosation’ 

"2. Has the United Kingdom under international 
law violated the soveieigncy of the Albanian People's 
Republic by reason of the acts of the Royal Navy in 
Albanian waters on the 22nd October and on the 12th 
and 13ih November 1946 and is there any duty to give 
satisfaction^” 

The Court, in an Order of March 26, 1948,^'^ 
stated: 

. . Whereas this Special Agreement now forms the 
basis of fotther proceedings before the Court in this 
case, and states the questions which the Parties have 
agreed to submit to the Court for decision, 

■ Whereas the United Kingdom Government, on 
October Isc, 1947, that is within the time-limit fixed by 
the Court, filed a Memorial with statements and submis- 
sions relating to the incident that occurred on October 
22nd. 1946. 

"Whereas the Agents for the Parties, having in view 
the filing of the hlemorial and having been consulted by 
the President, declared in his presence that they agreed 
III requesting that the order and time-hmits for the filing 
of the subsequent pleadings as fixed by the Judgment of 
Match 23th, 1948, be maintained, 

'The Court 

"confirms the time-limits for the filing of the sub- 
sequent pleadings as follows 

"(a) for the Counter-Memorial of the Albanian 
Government, Tuesday, June 15th, 1948, 

’”(b) for the Reply of the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment, Monday, August 2nd, 1948, 

"(c) for the Rejoinder of the Albanian Govern- 
ment, Monday, September 20ch, 1948 . . 

The parties filed their documents with'n the 
time limits prescribed by the Courr.’** 

”See International Ceurt of Justice. Reports of Judg- 
ments, Advisory Opinions jn ' Orders. The Corfu Chan- 
««f Cete, Order of March 26th, 1948. 

• “The oral hearings in the Corfu Channel Case 
(Merits) opened in the Peace Palace on November 9, 
.1948. 
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F. ADVISORY OPIInTIONS 


1. Organs and Agencies Authorized to 
Request Advisory Opinions 

The General Assembly and the Security Council 
are explicitly authorired in the Charter to request 
advisory opinions from the International Court of 
Justice on any legal question. Other organs of 
the United Nations, as well as the speclalited 
agencies may, if authorized to do so by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, request advisory opinions from the 
Court on legal questions arising within the scope 
of their activities. 

The following organs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies had by September 21, 19'^8, 
been authorized by the General Assembly to request 
such advisory opinions; 

Economic and Social Council 
Trusteeship Council 

International Labour Organisation (ILO) 

Food and Agriculture Organizacion of the United 
Nations (FAO) 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) 

Internaeional Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
International Bank for Reconstruction and D^elop- 
meat 

Internaeional Monetary Fund 

International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 

^orldHealthOrganizatioo (WHO) 


2. Advisory Opinion on Admission to 
Membership in the United Nations 

a. Request from the General Assembly 
FOK AN Advisory Opinion 

In a resolution adopted on November 17, 1948 
the General Assembly addressed to 
the International Court of Justice a request for an 
advisory opinion concerning the condlttons of ad- 
mission of a state to membership in the United 
Nations.^® It was the first request for an advisory 
opinion to be addressed to the Court 
Certified true copies of the resolution, dispatched 
by the Secretary-General, reached the Registry of 
the Court on December 12, 1947, and the request 
of the Assembly was entered on the same date in 
the Court’s General List under No. 3.*® 

On the same day, the Registrar gave notice of 
the request for an advisory opinion to all states 
entitled to appear before the Court and notified 
the Governments of Members of the United Na- 
tions that the Court was piepaied to receive from 


them written statements on the issue in question, 
before February 9, 1948. By the date thus fixed, 
written statements had been received by the Court 
from the following states: China, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, India, Canada', United States, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Belgium, Iraq, Ukrainian S S.R., 
U.S.S.IL and Australia. These statements vieie 
communicated to all Members of the United Na- 
tions, who were informed that the President of the 
Court had fixed April 15, 1948, as the opening 
date of the oral proceedings. A statement from the 
Government of Siam, dated January 30, 1948, 
which was received in the Court’s Registry on 
February 14 {i.e., after the expiration of the time 
lunit) was accepted by decision of the president 
and was also transmitted to the other Members of 
the United Nations. 

The Government of the Philippines also de- 
posited a declaration, which, however, arrived too 
late to be taken into consideration. 


b. Oral Proceedings 


The opening of the oral proceedings was even- 
tually postponed for a week, the hearings atftually 
taking place on April 22, 23, and 24, 1948. 

In the course of these hearings, oral statements 
were presented to the Court by the representative 
of the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
by representatives of the Governments of Franc®* 
Yugoslavia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

The two <\uesuQtis put the Court by tli® -As* 
sembly’s resolution of November 17, 1947 
(11)B), read as follows: 

"Is a Member of the United Nations which is called 
upon, in virtue of Article 4 of the Charter, to pfoOO“““ 
Itself by lo vote, either in the Security Council or t"® 
General Assembly, on the admission of a Sute 
beiship in the United Nations, juridically enticed to 
mak e its consent to the admission dependent on 
tions not expressly provided by paragraph 1 of th® 
Article? In particular, can such a Member, while h 
mzes the conditions set forth in that provision to be fm- 
filled by the State concerned, subjea its affirmative vow to 
the additional condition that ocher States be admi^®d to 
membership in the United Nations together wifh that 
Stated" •' 


Of the fifteen Governments which had subjoitted 


**See General Assembly, p. 44. For discussions by ^ 
GcTCrat Assembly on the need for greater use by lo 
United Nations and its organs of the International 
of ^tice, see pp. 185-87. 

*Na I concerned the Corfu Channel Case -.J. 
and No. 2 the Corfu Channel Case (Preliminary J 
lion). 
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writceo statements in connection with the$e ques- 
tions, twelve declared that the answer to the first 
question should be in the negative. These twelve 
were: Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, El Sal- 
vador, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, India, Iraq, 
Siam and United Scares. The ocher three Govern- 
ments — the Ukrainian S.S.R-, the U.S.S.R., Yugo- 
slavia — held that the questions addressed to the 
Court by the Assembly were essentially political 
rather than juridical, and were therefore beyond 
the Court’s competence. 

In the Oral proceedings, the competence of the 
Court, on the same basis, was again challenged by 
the representatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Yugoslavia, while the representatives of France 
and Belgium upheld the Court's competence to 
deal with the two questions, declaring that the 
problem involved was legal, not poHticaJ, in its 
essence. 

The French representative argued that the 
answer to the first question should be in the aifir- 
mative, i.e., that a state was entitled to exercise its 
own discretion in voting on the application of 
another state for membership in the United Na- 
tions. The French representative, however, held 
that the answer to rhe second question should be 
in the negative, since in his opinion it would be 
an aibiuary action for a Member State to make 
Its a&rmitive vote for rhe admission of a state 
dependent upon the admission of ocher states, and 
since such an arbitrary action would go beyond 
the discretion reasonably allowed a Member State. 

The Belgian representative was of the opinion 
that the answer to both questions should be in the 
negatise. 

c. Advisory Opinion 

Having heard the oral statements, the Court con- 
sidered the problem in private sittings and deliv- 
ered its advisory opinion (A/597)-* on Afay 28, 
19-18. It read as follows: 

‘The Court, 

"bf nice votes to lix, 

"is of the opinion that a Member of the United 
Nations which is called upon, in virtue of Article 4 of 
the Ouner, to pronounce itself by its vote, either in the 
Security Council or in the General Assembly, on the 
admission of a Sute to membership in the United 
Nations is not juridically entitled to mAf ia consent to 
the admission dependent on coodllJons ncu expressly 
provided by paragraph 1 of the said Article; 

"and that, in particular, a Member of the Orgaoization 
cannot, while it recogniies the conditiona set forth in 
that prevision to be fulfilled by the Sute ctsaccnied. 
suijftJ its aihrmative vote m the addirwtaai eff triVitfiTo 
that other Sutes be admitted to membership ig the 
United Nations together with that State." 


The majority consisted of the following judges: 
Jose Gustavo Guerrero (President), Alejandro Al- 
varez, Isidro Fabela Alfaio, Green H. Hackworth, 
Charles De Visschcr, Helge Klaescad, Abdel Hamid 
Badawi Pasha, Hsu Mo and Josi Philadelpho de 
Barros e Azevedo. Judges Alvarez and Azet'cdo, 
whtle concurring in the advisory opinion, availed 
themselves of the right conferred upon judges by 
Article 57 of the Statute and appended statements 
of their individual opinions. 

The dissenting opinions were those of Judges 
Jules Basdevant (Vice-President), Bohdai^Winiar- 
ski. Sit Arnold Duncan McNair and John E Read, 
who issued a joint sraremenr of their dissenting 
opinion, and of Judges Milovan Zoricic and Sergei 
Bonsovitch Krylov, who each issued individual 
sratements of their respective dissenting opinions. 

In its opinion,-- the Court began by defining the 
question in the following words: 

"The request for an opinion does not refer to the 
actual vote Although the Members are bound to con- 
fortn to the requiremenu of Article 4 in giving their 
voces, (he General Auembly can hardly be supposed to 
have intended to ask the Court's opinion as to the 
seasons which, in the mind of a Member, may prompt 
its vote. Such reasons, which enter into a mental process, 
are obviously subject to no control. Nor does the request 
concern a Member’s freedom of expressing its opinion. 
Since It concerns a condition or conditions on which a 
Member ’nukes its consent dependent’, the question can 
only lebte to the scatemenis made by a Member concern- 
ing the vote it proposes to give." 

The Court also observed that it was clear that 
it was not called upon either to define the meaning 
and scope of the conditions on which admission 
is made dependent, or to specify the dements 
which may serve in a concrete case to verify the 
existence of the requisite conditions. 

The Court then dealt with the question of its 
own jurisdiction. It stated that the question was 
a purely legal one, and further that it had com- 
petence to deal with questions couched in abstract 
terms. 

Jr rejeaed the claim that it was not competent 
to deal with an interpretation of the Charter, in 
the following words: 

"Nowhere is aay provision (o be found forbidding the 
Court, '(he principal judicial organ of (he United Na- 
tions', to exercise in regard to Article 4 of the Charter, 
a multilateral treaty, an interpreutive function which 
falls within the normal exercUe of lu judicut powers." 


**AdmiuK>n of <r Slate to the United Salion (Charter, 
Attule 4), Adtiiory Opinion; I.CJ. Reports 1948, pp. 
57-65. 

'TTjc following summary of the Advisory Camion u 
taken from loHmaiiotul Court of Justice Yearhooi, 
J947-43, pp. 62-64. 
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The Court then considered paragraph 1 of Article 
A, which reads as follows: 

’'Membership in the United Nations U open to all 
other peace-loving States which accept the obiigations 
contained in the present Charter and, in die judgment ol 
the Organization, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations.” 

The Court was of opinion that the English and 
French texts have the same meaning and that it 
was impossible to find any conflict between them. 
The meaning also was quite clear, so that it was 
not necessary to resort to a study of the preparatory 
work o^the Charter. 

'The terms 'Membership in the United Nations is 
open to all other peace-loving States which . . .’ and 
'PeuveHt devemr Membres dei Nations Units tons assSres 
ESats patifiques', indicate that States which {ulhl the 
conditions stated have the qualifications requisite for 
admission. The natural meaning of die words used leads 
to the conclusion that these conditions constimm an 
exhaustive enumeration and are not merely stated by way 
of guidance or example. The provision would lose its 
significance and weight, if other conditions, unconnected 
with those laid down, could be demanded. The condi- 
tions stated in paragraph 1 of Article 4 must therefore 
be regaeded net merely as the necessary conditions, but 
also as the cooditioos which suffice. 

"Noi can it be argued that the conditions enumerated 
represent only an indispensable mtoimum, in the sense 
that political considerations could be superimposed upon 
them, and prevent.tbe admission of an applicant which 
fulfils them. Such an incerpretatioa would be inconsist- 
ent With the terms of paragraph 2 of Article 4. which 
provide for the admission of 'sout Etat remplissant ces 
conditions'— >'aaf sueb Sute'. It would lead to coofecting 
upon Members an indefinite and practically uoliniited 
power of disetetion in the imposiuon of new conditions. 
Such a power would be inconsistent with the very char- 
acter of paragraph 1 of Article 4 which, by reason of the 
cilwe coiriKx-AJir veiVitA iccsesblcsiscs i«we«r aieiTi6«m>ihp 
and the observance of the principles and obligations of 
the Charter, clearly constitutes a legal regulation of the 
question of the admission of new States. To warrant an 
interpretation other than chat which ensues from the 
natural meaning of the words, a decisive reason would 
be requited which has not been established. 

"Moreover, the spirit as well as the terms of the para- 
graph preclude die idea that coosidetations exttaoeous m 
these pcinicples and obligations can prevent the admis- 
sion of a State which complies with them. If the authois 
of the Charter had meant to leave Members free to 
import into the application of this provision considera- 
tions extraneous to the conditions laid down therein, they 
would undoubtedly have adopted a difierent wording.” 

The Court added that this opinion was con- 
firmed by Rule 60, paragraph 1, of the provisional 
Rules of the Security Council, which reads as 
follows: 

'The Security Council shall decide whether in its 
judgment the applicant is a peace-loving State and is 
able and willing to carry out the obligations contained 
in the Charter, and accordingly whether to recornisend 
the applicant Sute for membership.'' 


The Court went on to state that the exhaustive 
character of paragraph 1 of Article 4 
"does not foibid the taking into account of any {utot 
which it is possible reasonably and in good fauh to 
conoecc with the conditions laid down in that Article. 
The raking into account of such factors is implied in the 
very wide and very elastic nature of the prescribed con- 
ditions; no relevant political factor — that is to say, none 
connected with the conditions of admission — js ex- 
clud«L'' 

Later ia the Opinion, the Court stated that para- 
graph 2 of Article 4 is of a purely procedural 
character and cannot in any way be adduced to 
prove that the tetens laid down in Article 4, para- 
graph 1, are nor exhaustive. Further, the political 
character of the Security Council does not in any 
way release it from the observance of the treaty 
provisions of the Charter, when such provisions 
constitute limitations on the Council’s powers, or 
ctitetia for its judgment. Not can the poUcLcal 
responsibilities assumed by the Security Council in 
virtue of Article 24 — in the absence of any pro- 
vision-affect the special rules for admission which 
emerge from Article 4. 

In dealing with the second part of the question, 
which it abo answered in the negative, the Court 
referred to the demand on the part of a Member 
that its consent to the admission of an applicant 
should be dependent on the admission of other 
applicants, and observed that: 

"Judged on tbs basis of the rule which the Court 
adopts ia ns interpreiatioa of Article 4, such a demand 
clearly constitutes a new condition, since it is tntitely 
unconnected with those prescribed in Article 4. It Is also 
in an entirely different category from those coiuJitioos, 
since it makes admission dependent, not on the condi- 
tions required of applicants, qualifications whiiji are 
'supposed to be fulfilled, but on an extraneous considera- 
tion concernicig States othei than the applicant State. 

‘The provisions of Article 4 necessarily imply that 
every application for admission should be examin^ and 
voted on separately and on its own merits; otherwise it 
would be impossible to determine whether a paiticulat 
applicant fulfils the necessary conditions. To subject an 
affirmative vote for the admission of an applicant State 
to the condition that other States be admitted with that 
S»te would prevent Members from exercising tbeit judg- 
ment in each case with complete liberty, within the 
scope of the prescribed conditions. Such a demand is 
incompatible with the letter and spitJt of Article 4 of 
the Oiarter." 

d. Dissenting Opinions** 

{ 1 ) Opinion of Judge Alvarez 

While concuiiing with the opinion of the Court, 
Judge Alejandro Alvarez, of Chile, includtid his 


*This tesumd of opinions is taken from an article by 
Assistant Sccieiary General Wan Ketno (lepcesentaiive 
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xodividuaj opinion because he did not agree with 
the method adopted by the Court. He was of the 
opinion that in answering the questions asked by 
the General Assembly it was not su&deat to 
clarify the text of the Charter; recourse must be 
had "to the great principles of the new interna- 
tional law”. 

The Court had decided that the question on 
which its advisory opinion was asked was a legal 
one because it concerned the interpretation of the 
Charter of the United Nations, but Judge Alvarez 
believed that the question was both legal and 
political, not so much because it involved an inter- 
pretation of the Charter but because it was con- 
cerned "with the problem whether States have a 
right to membership in the United Nations Organ- 
ization if they fulfil the conditions required by the 
Stamte of the Organization". The United Nations 
has a mission of universality, Judge Alvarez pro- 
nounced; and, therefore, once states have fulfilled 
the conditions required by Article 4 they have a 
right to membership. Nevertheless, Judge Alvarez 
pointed out that there may be some exceptions. 
Cases may arise in which the admission of a state 
is liable to disrupt the international situation. In 
such cases the question is no longer juridical and 
therefore not within the competence of the Court 

Further, while agreeing that when the conditions 
of Article 4 are fulfilled by an applicant, a hfember 
cannot subject its affirmative vote to the condition 
that other stares may be admitted together with 
the applicant, Judge Alvarez believed that in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, for example when two 
or more srares arc created by the division of one 
state, applications of the new states should be 
considered at the same time. 

I 

(2) Opinion of Judge Azetedo 

Judge Jose Philadelpho de Barros e Azevedo, 
of Brazil, also agreed with the findings of the 
Court, and the purpose of his remarks was to 
explain further the nature and function of an ad- 
visory opinloiL He was of the opinion that In the 
exercise of its advisory function it might be pre- 
ferable that the Court should ignore disputes that 
have given rise to any particular question, and 
thus make a purely theoretical study of the ques- 
tion and give an opinion of which "the effects 
would be applicable to all Members of the Organi- 
zation”. 

( 3 ) Joint Dissenting Opinion 

Judge Jules Basdevant, of France, Judge 
Winiarski, of Poland, Judge Sir Arnold D. MiJ^air, 
of the United Kingdom, and Judge John M. Read, 
of Canada, concurred with the opinion of the 


majority of the Court as to the legal ebaraaer of 
the first question and as to the competence of the 
Court to give an interpretation of the Charter. 
But they were unable to concur in the answer given 
by the majority to both questions asked by the 
General Assembly. Their first conclusion from 
reading Article 4 was that the Charter does not 
follow the model of multilateral treaties which 
created International unions and provided clauses 
for subsequent accession. On the contrary, the 
Charter specifies that a state must be admitted by 
the General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council. In the working of this system 
the Charter requires the intervention of two prin- 
cipal political organs of the United Nations, one 
for the purpose of making recommendations and 
the other for the purpose of effecting the admis- 
sion. The consent of the organization is expressed 
by a vote. The dissenting judges pointed out that 
the provisions of paragraph 2 of Article 4 would 
be meaningless if they had been restricted to mere 
procedural form. 

A decision in regard to membership involves an 
examination of political factors in order to ascer- 
tain if the state fulSls the conditions prescribed 
by Article 4. Upon the Security Council, whose 
duty is to make the recommendation, rests the 
responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. The dissenting judges felt 
chat the admission of a new Member was pre- 
eminently 3 political act and that the political or- 
gans making the decisions must consider questions 
of all sorts, political as well as juridical Thetefore, 
these organs are juridically entitled to base their 
vote upon political considerations even though not 
specifically prescribed by Article 4. 

The judges pointed out that the conditions 
enumerated in paragraph I of Article 4 of the 
Charter are essential, but there is no specific state- 
ment that they are sufficient. If the Charter had 
considered them as sufficient, it would nor have 
failed to say so. They felij^that Members are not 
legally bound to admit the applicant state if the 
conditions are fulfilled. They based this argument 
on a detailed examination of the travaux prepara- 
toires of the San Francisco Conference. In examin- 
ing these records, they found no indication of 
intention to impose upon the organization a legal 
obligation to admit states which possess the qualifi- 
cations mentioned in Article 4. On the contrary, 
(Footnote 23, continued) 

of the Secreuiy-Geaeral at the public heating of the 
Court), ia the United Nations Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 12 
(Jaoe 15, 1948), pp. 492-94. See also Admission of a 
to the UnUea Nations {Charter, Article 4). Ad- 
vuory Opinion. I.C"}. Reports 1948. (Quoted material 
IS from the I.C J. Report. ) 
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-ouxt then considered paragraph 1 of Article 
1 reads as follows; 

bership in the United Nations is open to all 
ace-loving States which accept the obligations 
1 in the present Chatter and, in the judgment of 
nization, ate able and willing to carry out these 

Court was of opinion that the English and 
texts have the same meaning and that it 
possible to find any conflict between them. 
;aning also was quite clear, so that it was 
sssary to resort to a study of the preparatory 
^the Charter. 

terms 'Membership in die United Nations is 
all other peace-loving States which . . and 
■ devemr Memhres del Setiont Untei tons auttei 
ictfiques', indicate that States which fulfil the 
ns stated have the qualifications requisite for 
in. The natural meaning of the words used leads 
conclusion that these conditions constitute an 
ve enumeration and are not merely stated by way 
ance or example. The provision would lose its 
ctce and weight, if othec conduinns, uoconneaed 
use laid down, could be demanded The condi- 
ited in paragraph 1 of Atticle A must therefore 
rded not merely as the necessary conditions, but 
ihe conditions which su£ce. 
can It be argued that the conditions enumerated 
it only an indispensable minimum, in the sense 
:itical considezacions could be superunposed upon 
nd prevent .the admission of an apphcanc which 
hem. Such an interpretatioa would be inconsist- 
h the terms of paragraph 2 of Article 4, which 
for the admission of 'tout Etat remplissanc ces 
ins*— 'any such Scate'. It would lead to conferring 
Members an indefinite and practically unlimited 
af discretion in the imposition of new conditions 
power would be inconsisrenc with the very char- 
' paragraph 1 of Article 4 which, by reason of the 
loaeunn which, ic euablUhea between taembenhip 
: observance of the principles and obligations of 
arter, clearly cooscitutes a legal regulation of the 
n of the admission of new States. To warrant an 
station other than that which ensues fcom the 
meaning of the words, a decisive reason would 
Lited which has not been established, 
reover, the spirit as well as the terms of the para- 
pteclude the idea that considerations extianeous so 
irinicpies and obligations can prevent the admis- 
a Scate which complies with them. If the authors 
Charter had meant to leave Members free to 
into the application of ihis ptovlsion consideta- 
xtraneous to the conditions laid down therein, they 
■undoubtedly have adopted a difierenc wording" 
; Court added that this opinion was con- 
l by Rule 60, paragraph 1, of the provisional 
of the Security Council, which reads as 
's: 

e Security Council shall decide whether in its 
eni the applicant is a peace-loving State and is 
nd Willlog to carry out the obligations contained 
Charter, and accordingly whether to recommend 
plicant State for membership." 


The Court went on to state that the exhaustive 
character of paragraph 1 of Article 4 
"does not forbid the taking into account of any factor 
which it is possible reasonably and in good faith to 
connect with the conditions laid down In that Article. 
The taking into account of such faaors is implied in the 
very wide and very elastic nature of the presaibed con- 
ditions; no relevant political factor — that is to say, none 
connected with the conditions of admission — is ex- 
cluded." 

Later in the Opinion, the Court stated that para- 
graph 2 of Anicle 4 is of a purely procedural 
diaraaer and cannot in any way be adduced to 
prove that the terms laid down in Article 4, para- 
graph 1, are not exhaustive. Further, the political 
chaiaaer of the Security Council docs not in any 
way release it from the observance of the treaty 
provisions of the Charter, when such provisions 
constitute limitations on the Council's powets, or 
criteria for its judgment. Nor can the political 
responsibilities assumed by the Security Council in 
virtue of Atticle 24— in the absence of any pro- 
vision— affect the special rules for admission which 
emerge from Article 4. 

In dealing with (he second part of the question, 
which it also answered in the negative, the Court 
referred to the demand on the pan of a Member 
that its consent to the admission of an applicant 
should be dependent on the admission of other 
applicants, and observed that: 

"Judged oa (he basU of the rule which the Court 
adopt! iQ it! ifitetpretauon of Article 4, !uch a demand 
clearly coostlcures a otw condition, since it u entirely 
uacoooected with tbo!e prescribed in Article 4. It u also 
la an enuiely difieient category from those conditions, 
since it makes admission dependent, not on the condi- 
tions lequited ol applicants, qual'ificauons wWiii 
'supposed to be fulfilled, but on an extraneous considera- 
lion concerning States other than the applicant State. 

'The provisions of Article 4 necessarily imply that 
every application lor admission should be examined and 
voted on separately and on its own merits; otherwise it 
would be impossible to determine whether a particular 
applicant fulfils the necessary conditions. To subject an 
afifirmacive vote foe the admission of an applicant State 
to the condition that other States be admitted with t^t 
State would ptevent Members from exercising their judg- 
ment in each case with complete liberty, within the 
scope of the prescribed conditions. Such a demand n 
incompatible with die letter and spirit of Article 4 or 
the Oiaiter." 

d. Dissenting Opinions “ 

(1) Opinion of Judge Alvarex 

While concucriog with the opinion of the Court, 
Judge Alejandro Alvarez, of Chile, included bis 

"This resume of opinions is taken from an article by 
Assistant Secretary General Ivan Kerno (representative 
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individual opinion beciuse he did nor agree with 
the method adopted by the Court. He was of the 
opinion that in answering the questions asked by 
the General Assembly it was not sufficient to 
clarify the text of the Charter; recourse must be 
had "to the great principles of the new interna- 
tional law”. 

The Court had decided that the question on 
which its advisory opinion was asked was a legal 
one because it concerned the interpretation of the 
Charter of the United Nations, but Judge Alvarer 
believed that the question was both legal and 
political, not so much because it involved an inter- 
pretation of the Chatter but because it was con- 
cerned "with the problem whether States have a 
right to membership in the United Nations Organ- 
ization if they fulfil the conditions required by the 
Statute of the Organization”. The United Nations 
has a mission of universality, Judge Alvarez pro- 
nounced; and, therefore, once states have fulfilled 
the conditions required by Article 4 they have a 
right to membership. Nevertheless, Judge Alvarez 
pointed out that there may be some exceptions- 
Cases may arise In which the admission of a state 
is liable to disrupt the incernacional situation. In 
such cases the question is no longer juridical and 
therefore not wuhin the competence of the Giurc. 

Further, while agreeing (hat when the conditions 
of Article 4 are fulfilled by an applicant, a Member 
cannot subject its affirmative vote to the condition 
that other states may be admitted together with 
the applicant, Judge Alvarez believed that in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, for example when two 
or more states are created by the diviston of one 
stare, applications of the new states should be 
consideied at the same time. 

• 

(2) Opimoa of fudge Axevedo 

Judge Jose Philadelpho de Barros c Azevedo, 
of Brazil, also agreed with the findings of the 
Court, and the purpose of his remarks was to 
explain further the nature and funaion of an ad- 
visory opinion. He was of the opinion that in the 
exercise of its advisory function it might be pre- 
ferable that the Court should ignore disputes that 
have given rise to any particular question, and 
thus make a purely theoretical study of the ques- 
tion and give an opinion of which "the effects 
would be applicable to all Members of the Organi- 
zation”, 

( 3 ) Joint Dissenting Opinion 

Judge Jules Basdevant, of France, Judge Bohdan 
Winiarski, of Poland, Judge Sir Arnold D. McNair, 
of the United Kingdom, and Judge John M. Read, 
of Canada, concurred with the opinion of the 


maiority of the Coutr as to the legal character of 
the first question and as to the competence of the 
Court to give an interpretation of the Charter. 
But they were unable to concur in the answer given 
by the majority to both questions asked by the 
General Assembly. Their first conclusion from 
reading Article 4 was that the Charter does not 
follow the model of multilateral treaties which 
created international unions and provided clauses 
for subsequent accession. On the contrary, the 
Charter specifies that a state must be admitted by 
the General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security CounciL In the working of this system 
the Charter requires the intervention of two prin- 
cipal political organs of the United Nations, one 
for the purpose of making recommendations and 
the other for the purpose of effecting the admis- 
sion. The consent of the oigamzaiion is expressed 
by a vote. The dissenting judges pointed our that 
the provisions of paragraph 2 of Article 4 would 
be meaningless if they had been restricted to mere 
procedural form. 

A decision in regard to membership involves an 
examination of political factors m order to ascer- 
tain if the state fulfils the conditions prescribed 
by Article 4. Upon the Security Council, whose 
duty is to make the recommendation, rests the 
responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. The dissenting judges felt 
that (he admission of a new Member was pre- 
cminemly a political act and that the political or- 
gans making the decisions must consider questions 
of all sorts, political as well as juridical Therefore, 
these organs are juridically entitled to base their 
vote upon political considerations even though nor 
specifically prescribed by Anide 4. 

The judges pointed out that the conditions 
enumerated in paragraph I of Article 4 of the 
Chancr arc essential, but there is no specific state- 
ment that they are sufficient. If the Chatter had 
considered them as sufficient, it would nor have 
failed to say so. They fel^that Members are not 
legally bound to admit the applicant state if the 
conditions are fulfilled. They based this argument 
on a detailed examination of the travaux prepara- 
toires of the San Francisco Conference. In examin- 
ing these records, they found no indication of 
intention to impose upon the organization a legal 
obligation to admit states which possess the qualifi- 
cations mentioned in Article 4. On the contrary, 
{^footnote 23, conhnued) 

of the Secietaty-Geceral at the public hearlog of the 
Court}, in the United Nations Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 12 
(Juoe 15, 1948), pp. 492-94, See also Admission of a 
SMe to the Untied Nations {Charter, Article 4). Ad- 
visory Opinion. l.C). Reports 1948. (Quoted material 
IS ftom the 1.CJ. Report.} 
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the Conference reports • showed that wide dis- 
cretionary powers were conferred upon the political 
organs of the United Nations with respect to the 
admission of Members. 

The dissenting judges concluded, however, that 
the Members of the organization do not enjt^ 
unlimited freedom in the choice of political con- 
siderations, but since no "concrete case has been 
submitted to the Court which calls into question 
the fulfilment of the duty to keep within these 
limits; so the Court need not consider what it 
would have to do if a concrete case of this kind 
were submitted to it". 

Having thus concluded that a hfember of the 
United Nations is legally entitled to put forth con- 
siderations "foreign to the qualifications specified 
in paragraph 1 of Article 4 , and, assuming these 
qualifications to be fulfilled, to base its vote upon 
such considerations”, the dissenting judges declared 
that a Member in participating in a political dis- 
cussion is also legally entitled to make its consent 
to the admission of a state dependent on the 
admission of other states. 

(4) Oiss«»ir>n; Opinion of Judge Zoride 

Judge Milovan Zoricic, of Yugoslavia, agreed 
with the Court’s opinion as regards its competence 
CO intecptet the Chaccec, but could not support 
the opinion because be considered that the Court 
should have refrained from answering the ques- 
tions put, and, secondly, because he could not 
accept the conclusions of its reply. In substance, 
he agreed with the joint opinion expressed by the 
Dissenting Opiniort 

The Assembly’s resolution and the documents 
submitted to the Court by the Secretary-General 
showed chat the request for an advisory opinion 
originated in a divergence of views as to the 
admission of certain states. The views expressed 
were of a political nature and, moreover, the cir- 
cumstances under which the request was made to 
the Court were put forth for a definite "political 
purpose". In the first "place, it was quite dear 
to him that the conditions of Article 4 were 
minimum conditions that must be fulfilled by new 
Members, but it was undeniable that there were 
other conditions co be considered. He did not 
think"’th3t the powers and duties of the Council 
under Article 24 . . . can be limited merely by a 
restrictive interpretation of Article 4”. He queried 
how the Security Council could be limited from 
declaring against the admission of a state even 
where it would be quite obvious that such admis- 
sion "would have serious consequences for general 
international stability and consequently the main- 
tenance of peace". He thus concluded that in the 


supreme interest of the organization, the members 
of the Council must "have a wide disaetioa”, and 
consequently the discretionary right of voce implies 
the right CO vote without giving reasons for it. 

In connection with the second question asked 
by the Assembly, he pointed out that although 
stated in the abstract, the evidence referred to a 
concrete case, namely, the discussion of the ad- 
mission of the ex-enemy states. The arguments 
used by a permanent member of the Security 
Council that it would voce for the admission of 
two ex-enemy states on condition that the other 
three ex-enemy states be admitted was founded 
on a legal basis. The permanent member "main- 
tamed its interpretation of the Declaration of 
Potsdam and of the peace treaties". He concladeA 
that what was fundamental was not the correctness 
of the interpretation made by that state but "the 
right of that State to rely on it. . . . This right is 
guaranteed by the principle of sovereign equality 
of States which underlies the organization of the 
United Nations." 

(5) Dissenljtig Opinion of Judge Krylov 

Judge Sergei Borisovitch Krylov, of the U.S S.iL, 
was unable to concur in the opinion of the Court. 
He held that it was impossible to eliminate the 
political element from the question put to the 
Court and to consider it in abstract form for, in 
fact, it was a question "designed to censure the 
reasons given by a permanent member of the 
Security Oouncil". 

He pointed out that the Permanent Court of 
loternacional Justice was never asked to give an 
interpretation of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations in the abstract. The qucstioxis asked of 
the Penranent Couxt»regardmg the interpretation 
of the Covenant dealt with concrete situations 
because, in his view, it was not desired to involve 
the Court in political disputes. He was of rh^ 
opintoa that in some cases vt might be against the 
interest of the Court to urge that it should deal 
with disputes in which legal relations between 
parties are subordinated to the political considera- 
tions involved, and that in this case the Charter 
should have been interpreted rather by the political 
organs themselves than by the Courr. He therefore 
concluded that it would have been better if the 
Court had not answered the questions put. 

Judge Krylov then referred to a statement in 
the majority opinion that no relevant political 
factor is exduded and said that this means that a 
Member has the right of discretionary and political 
appreciation. He also considered the praaice fol- 
lowed by the political organs of the United Nations 
with regard to the admission of new Members 
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and noted that both political and legal considera- 
tions had been put forth to show that a state 
should or should not be admitted to membership. 
He added, however, that political considerations 
were not warranted if they were inconsistent with 
the principles of the Charter and therefore stated 
that a Member is not justified in basing his opposi- 
tion on arguments which relate to matters falling 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
applicant state. 

In connection with the admission of ex-enemy 
states, he believed that a bloc or composite vote is 
not forbidden by the Charter. Consequently, when 
it is a case of admitting states whose applications 
are presented in identical circumstances, particu- 


larly since the applications for admission to the 
United Nations of the five ex-enemy states were 
favored by panicipants of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment and by the signatories of the peace treaties, 
it was stated by Judge Krylov, ''there was no war- 
rant for an unjustified discrimination between the 
five candidates on the ground of their domestic 
regime”. 

Judge Krylov concluded therefore that a Mem- 
ber is entitled to declare, during the discussion 
and before the vote, that it takes into account " ( 1 ) 
the legal criteria prescribed in paragraph 1 of the 
said Article [Anicle 4], and (2) political con- 
siderations consistent with the Purposes and Prin- 
ciples of the United Nations". 


G. OBSERVATION OF TENDE AND LA BRIGUE 
(TENDA-BRIGA) PLEBISCITE 


In response to a request of the French Govern- 
ment, the President of the locernational Court of 
Justice on July 24, 1947, designated three neutral 
persons to participate as observers in the plebiscite 
held in the Tende and La Brigue (Tenda-Briga) 
districts, ceded to France by Italy as provided in 
the Italian Peace Treaty. The three neutral ob- 

ANNEX: STATES ACCEPTING 

BELGIUM: 

Doit of SignMure; ]\iDt 10, 1948. 

Dose of Deposit of Ratification; June 25, 1948. 
Conditions; 

RatlEcatioo. 

Reciprocity- 
5 years. 

For any le^al dbpute which may arhe after ^raci- 
fication wiOi regard to any situation or fact aris- 
ing after such ratification. 

Except in cases where the parties have agreed or 
agree to employ other means of peaceful aenle- 
meni. 

BOLIVIA; 

Date of Signature: July 5, 1948. 

Conduions: 

5 years. 

DRA2aL: 

Date of Signature; February 12, 1948. 

Conditions: 

Reciprocity* 

5 years (as from March 12, 1948). 

HONDURAS: 

Date of Signature: February 2, 1948. 

Coadiliont: 

Reciprocity. 

6 years (as from February 10, 1948). 


servers were Dr. J. A- van Hamel, President of the 
Special Coun of Justice (War Crimes) of Amster- 
dam; Francois Perreard, Counsellor of State of 
Geneva and National Counsellor of the Swiss Con- 
federation; and Eric Sjbborg, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Swedish Foreign Office. The plebiscite was 
held on October 12, 1947.®* 

COMPULSORY JURISDKrriON® 

For all legal disputes concerning: 

(a) the interpretation of a ueaty; 

(h) any question of international Jaw; 

(c) the existence of any fact which, if estab- 
lished, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligauon; 

(d) the nature or extent of the reparation to be 
made for tiie breach of an international 
obligation. 

MEXICO: 

Date of Signature: October 23, 1947. 

Conditions: 

Reciprocity. 

5 years (as from March I, 1947), and thereafter 
until notice of termination is given. 

For any future legal dupute arising out of events 
subsequent to October 23, 1947. 

The declaration does not apply to disputes arising 
from matters that, in the opinion of the hlexican 
Government, are within the domestic jutisdiaion 
of the United States of Mexico. 

PAKISTAN; 

Date of Signature: June 22, 1948. 

Conditions: 

Reciprocity* 

“International Court of Justice Yearbook, l947-’48, 

pp. 44-45* 

•See footnotes 10-13, p* 792. 
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5 years (and thereafter until the expitatloft of six 
months after notice of abrogation). 

For all future disputes concerning; 

(A) the interpretation of a treaty; 

(B) any question of international law, 

(C) the existence of any fact which, if estab- 
lished, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation; 

(D) the nature or extent of the reparatioo m 
be made for the breach of an international 
obligatton; provided, that diis declacarton 
shall not apply to 

(a) disputes the solution of which the parties 
shall entrust to other tribunals by virtue 
of agreements already in existence or 
which may be concluded in the future, ot 

(b) dlspaces with regard to matters which 
are essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of the Government of Pakistan as 
determined by the Government of Pak- 
istan; or 

(c) disputes arising under a mulitlateral 
treaty unless 

(1) all parties to the treaty afected by the 
decision ate also parties to the case 
befoce the Gtact, or 

(2) the Government of Pakistan specially 
agrees to jurisdiction 


PA3LAGUAY: 

Date of Signature: May 11, 1953. 

Condttions: 

(Unconditionally. ) 

PHIUPPINES: 

Date of Signature: July 12, 1947. 

Condttions: 

Reciprocity. 

10 years (as from July 4, 1946), and theteaher 
until notification of abrogation. 

For all cases enumerated m paiagraph 2, Ailide 36. 
of the Statute of the Court. 

SWITZERLAND: 

Date of Signature: July 6, 1948. 

Conditions: 

Reaprocuy. 

UnnI the expiration of a year’s notice of tetmina- 

For all legal disputes coocesning’ 

(a) the interpretation of a treaty, 

(b) any question of intecnatiooal law, 

(c) ibe existence of any fact which, if 
lished, would constitute a breach of 
international obligation, 

(d) the nature or extent of the reparation w be 
made for the breach of an mternatiofl^ 
obligation. 

To take effect fiom the date on wbUh Swloatlatid 
became a party to the Court’s Statute [le, July 28, 
1948). 



VIII. The Secretariat 


A. THE CHARTER AND THE SECRETARIAT ‘ 


The Charter establishes the Seaetariat as a 
principal organ of the United Nations. 

The Secretariat comprises a Secretary-General 
and such staff as the United Nations may requite. 

The Secretary-General acts in that capacity in 
all meetings of the General Assembly, of the 
Security Council, of the Economic and Social 
Council and of the Trusteeship Council, and per- 
forms such other functions as are entrusted to 
him by these organs. The Secretary-General mates 
an annual report to the General Assembly on the 
work of the organization. 

The Seaerary-General may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council any matter which in 
his opinion may threaten the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

The Secretary-General, with the consent of the 
Security Council, notihes the General Assembly at 
each session of any matters relative to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security which 
arc being dealt with by the Security Council. 
He similarly notifies the General Assembly, or the 
Members of the United Nations if the General 
Assembly is not in session, immediately the Se- 
curity Coimcil ceases to deal with such matters 

The Secretary-General receives from those 
Members of the United Nations which have re- 
sponsibilities for the administration of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories statistical and other infor- 
mation of a technical nature relating to economic, 
social and educational conditions in such of those 
Non-Self-Governing Territories as are not placed 


tmder the International Trusteeship System. 

Every treaty and every international agreement 
entered into by any Member of the United Nations 
after the coming into force of the Charter is 
registered as soon as possible with the Secretariat 
and published by it. 

In the performance of their duties the Secretary- 
General and the staff may not seek or receive 
instniaions from any government or from any 
other authority external ro the organization. They 
ate to refrain from any action which might reflect 
on their position as international officials respon- 
sible only to the organization. Each Member of 
the United Nations undertakes to respect the ex- 
clusively international character of the responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary-General and the staff and 
not to seek to influence them in the discharge of 
their responsibilities. 

A staff is appointed by the Secretary-General 
under regulations established by the General As- 
sembly. Appropriate staffs are permanendy as- 
signed to the Economic and Social Council, the 
Txusreesbip Council and, as required, to other 
organs of the United Nations. These staff's form 
a part of the Secretariat. 

The paramount consideration in die employment 
of the staff and in the determination of the con- 
ditions of service is the necessity of securing the 
highest standards of efficiency, competence and 
integrity. Due regard is paid to the importance 
of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical 
basis as possible. 


B. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF THE SECRETARIAT 

(As of September 21, 1948) 


1. The Secretary-General 

The Secretary-General is the chief administrative 
officer of the United Nations. He is appointed by 
the General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council. 

The first Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, appointed on the recommendation of the 


Security Council by the General Assembly on 
Fehruaiy I, 1946, is Trygve Lie 


^This section is a s umm ary of the Charter provisions 
relating to the Secretariat. The main provisions are con- 
tained in Chapter XV, Articles 97—101. Other provisions 
are ro be found in Articles 7, 12, 20, 73, 102, 103 and 
no of die Charter and Articles 5, 7, 13, 14, 18, 36, 40, 
67 and 70 of the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice. 
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The Geaeral Assembly on January 24, 194.6^ 
decided that the terms of the appointment of the 
Secretary-General should be such as to enable a 
man of eminence and high attainment to accept 
and maintain the position, and that the first Sec- 
retary-General should be appointed for five years, 
the appointment being open at the end of that 
period for a further five-year term. The General 
Assembly noted that the General Assembly and the 
Security Council were free to modify the terms of 
office of future Secretaries-General and that, be- 
cause the Seaetary-General was a confidant of 
many governments, it was desirable that no Mem- 
ber should offer him, immediately upon retire- 
ment, any governmental position, and that he, on 
his part, should refrain from accepting any such 
position.® 


2, General Structure of the Secretariat 

The eight principal divisions of the Secretariat are: 
Department of Security Council Affairs 
Department of Economic Affairs 
Department of Social Affairs 
D^artment of Trusteeship and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Tecricones 
Department of Public Information 
Legal Department 
Conference and Geaeral Services 
Administrative and Financial Services 

Each of these departments is headed by an 
Assistant Seaetary-GcneraL One of the Assistant 
Seaetaries-General is designated by the Secretary. 
General to deputirc for him when he is absent or 
unable to perform his funaions. The Secretary- 
General is authorized to take whatever steps may 
be required to ensure co-ordination between the 
Dep^tments of Economic Affairs and of Social 
Affairs and the maintenance of appropriate ad- 
ministrative relationships between those Depart- 
ments and the Economic and Social CouncU and 
the specialized agencies. To ensure this ctK)rdiDa- 
tion, a Jomt Division of Co-ordination and liaison 
was established. 

3. Executive Office of the 
Secretary-General 

In addition to the eight departments of the 
Secretariat which fulfil functions in specific fields 
the Sraecary-General has at his disposal an 
Executive Office consisting of a small staff of 
advisers and assistants, under the direaion of 
an Executive Assistant. 


United- Nations- 

The Executive Office assists the Secretary-General 
in the performance of those funaions which he 
does not delegate to the departments and for 
which he retains personal responsibility. These 
functions include consultation with governments 
and the heads of the specialized agencies and the 
supervision of special projeas such as the United 
Nations Appeal for Children. 

The Executive Office assists the Seaetary-Gen- 
eral in the formulation of policy, and reports to 
him on its implementation by the Seaetariat. 

The activities of the departments and the rela- 
tions of the Secretariat with the specialized agen- 
cies are co-ordinated in the Executive Office. 

As the central secretariat for the General As- 
sembly, the Executive Office directs the depan- 
ments in their work for the Assembly and assists 
the Secretary-General in the organization of its 
schedule. 

In addition, the Executive Office advises on 
matters of protocol and maintains diptomatic liai- 
son with delegations at the interim headquarters. 

4. Department of Security CouncU 
Affairs 

This department serves the Security Council la 
the fiilfilment of Its continuous functions under 
the Chaner. It assists the Secretary-General in 
the performance of his responsibilities under Arti* 
cle 99 of the Charter (under which he is em- 
powered to bring to the attention of the Security 
Council matters which in his opinion may threaten 
international peace and security). It also provides 
documentation for the General Assembly when 
it considers questions relating to the maintenance 
of peace and security. 

The department arranges for such services as noti- 
fication of meetings and pieparation of agenda and 
reports for the Security Council, its commissions 
(including the Atomic Energy Commission) and 
committees (excluding the Military Staff Commit- 
tee) and for the First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly. In co-operation 
with Conference and General Services, it arranges 
for such services as verbatim records, summary 
records, translation of records and translation of 
proceedings for these bodies. 

The department also performs the following 
funaions. It: 

obcauu information and prepares reports with refer- 
ence to threau to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the pacific settlement of disputes, and the 
general principles of co-operation; 

*See Yearbook of the United Naiiont, 1946-47, P- 82. 
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aJrUes the Security G^uocti on rule* of procedure; 
ptepue* rtudics oo ibe political arpcct* of military 
agreeiaent*, and artists in the rsegotiatioa of such agreC' 
mencs in cooperation with the Seerttariat of the Military 
Scad Commince; 

prepare* studies on the sire of armaments and traffic 
la arms; participate* in investi£ariotu and adrises on 
the security aspects of Trusteeship Agrtemenu for sua> 
tcgic areas; 

formulates plans with reference to non-miliury en* 
forcemenc measures; and 

participates with the scueiariat of the Military Scad 
Committee in wort related to the application of military 
enforcement measures. 

This depanmem is organized into the foHowing 
units: 

0£ce of the Assisunt Sccreury-Ceneral 
General Political Division 
Administrative and General Division 
Armaments and Enforcement ifeasurt* Section 
Atomic Energy Commission Group 

To the Office of the Assistant Scactarj'-Gencral 
Is attached the Special Unit for Trieste. 

The General Political Division comprises (he 
following five seaioiu: 

General Political 

European Afain 

Middle East and African Adairs 

Asia and Pacific Adaln 

Western Hemuphere Adaia 

The Admlnlsirarisc and General Division com* 
prises the Services to the Security Oiuncil Seaton, 
the Services to the Securiry Council Section, the 
Services to the Committees Scaion and the Ad- 
ministrative Seaion. 

a . Military Staff Committee Secretariat 

The secretariat of the Military Staff Committee 
serves the Committee in its various functions as 
defined by the Security Council Ic is organized 
as an independent unit of the Seaciariat because 
of the particular sums of the Committee 
The secretariat of the Military Staff Committee 
is organized in three small sections dealing with 
administration, languages and documents. 

5 . Department of Economic Affairs 

This department is responsible for providing 
such services and assistance as are required by the 
organs of the United Nations in respect of the 
economic and statistical problems with which they 
have to deal These organs include particularly the 
Second (Economic and Financial) Committee of 
the General Assembly, die Economic and Social 
Council and the various advisory commissions. 


both functional and regional, whicl) die Council 
has cstabltsltcd to help it in Its work. Tlic depart- 
ment also provides other branches of die Secre- 
tariat with any economic and statistical informa- 
tion and advice vvhidi dicy may need. In addition, 
the department undertakes the publication of cer- 
tain ea)nomic studies and reports. 

Jn carrying out its responsibilities in the eco- 
nomic field, die department maintains close touch 
with die various specialized agencies established 
in the fields of labor, food and agriculture, trade, 
irampott and communications, banking and 
finance. The department is responsible further for 
servicing international conferences in these fields 
convened under the auspices of the United Nations. 

Tlie deparimcnt also undertakes to arrange the 
provision of expert assistance to Member Govern- 
ments. in accordance with a resolution of the 
Economic and Social Council’ This assistance is 
particularly intended for those countries whose 
economics stand in need of development. 

The substantive work in conncaion with these^ 
icspoostbiliria is performed througli four units 
of the department at the interim headquarters, 
namely, the Division of Economic Stability and 
Development, the Fiscal Division, die Transport 
and Cbmmunicaiions Division, and the Statistical 
Office; in addition, the scaetariats of the Economic 
Commissions for Europe, Asia and the Far East, 
and latin America. located respectively at Geneva, 
Shanghai and Santiago de Chile, form part of the 
Department of Economic Affairs. Over-all control 
in all cases is exercised by the office of die Assistant 
Sccrctary-Ccncral in cliargc of Economic Affairs 
The office of the Assistant Secretary-General 
consists of his immediate staff and, in addition, of 
a unit whicli serves as the secretariat to the 
Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements, 

The Division of Economic Stability and Devel- 
opment consists of the following main units: 

Office of the DlTtctor 
Economic Subility Section 
Economic Development Section 
Intemaiiojul, rmancjaJ and Commexcul Relitions 
Section 

Geographical Area Unit* Section 

The Transport and Communications Division 
consists of four main units 

Office of the Director 
Inland Tnuupott and Travel Section 
World-wide Trantport and CammuaicAtioas Scaion 
Research and Documentation Section 


fResolurion 51 (JV>; sec Yearbook of the UaiteJ Na- 
tions, 1946-47, p. 540. 
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The Staiisticai Office is divided into five main 
units: 

Office of the Director 

Collection, Anal^sb and Publication of Statistics Unit 
Research and Promotion of Internationally Compar- 
able Statistics Doit 
International Centre of Statistics Unit 
Co-ordination of the Statistical Activities of the United 

Nations and Specialized Agencies Unit 

a . Joint Division qf Co-ordination and 

Liaison 

The Joint Division of Co-ordination and Liaison 
was established to deal with a series of probleins 
common to the Dtpaiimenta of Economic Affaiis 
and Social Affairs. The major funaions and respon- 
sibilities of the division are to provide secretariat 
services to the Economic and Social Council, to 
establish and maintain relations between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies; to mamram 
liaison with the non-govetnmental organizations 
which apply for consultative status with the Eco- 
‘nomic and Social Council and to maincaio relations 
with such oiganizations as have been granted con- 
sultative status. The division is organized on the 
basis of three sections, namely, the Economic and 
Social Council Secietaiiat, the Specialized Agencies 
Section and the Non-Goverrunental Organizations 
Section. 

6 . Department of Social Affairs 

This department is responsible for the secretar- 
iat of the Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural) Committee of die General Assembly; of 
the Economic and Social Council in so far as it deals 
with problems of human rights, status of women, 
narcotic drugs, population and other social prob- 
lems including health, refugees, education and 
cultural activities; and that of the commissions, 
sub<ommissions and committees of the Council 
covering these fields, in panicular the Social Com- 
mission, the Commission on Human Rights and its 
sub-commissions, the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, the Population Commission and the Com- 
mission on ilie Status of Women. 

It prepares the meetings and work programs of 
all these organs and carries out, according to in* 
structions tccciscd from them, any studies and 
reports or other leclinical assignments in the 
social field. It keeps in touch, througij exchange of 
documentation and. uhenevee possible, through 
icciptocal tepresemation. with the specialized 
agencies and other intcr-govcrnmcntal organiza- 
tions in die fields of labor, hcaldi, education, science 
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and culture, refugees and displaced persons, atd 
connected fields, and with the non-govemmeoul 
organizations working in the social field. 

The department services international coafts- 
ences convened under the auspices of the United 
Nations in these fields, assists in the preparation, 
drafting, and implementation procedures of into- 
national conventions on all subjects conneaed with 
its field and reports on these activities to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and to the Geneial 
Assembly. 

It dra^ and prepares for printing by the United 
Nations sradies or reports of a lasting value, the 
publii^tiofl of which has been recommended by 
the organs of the United Nations. 

It advises the Secretary-General on till questiCpfis 
falling within its field and keeps him, and ihroogh 
him the interested organs of the United Nations, 
informed of all major developments in this field 
throughout the world. 

The department is organized into the following 
units: 

Office of the Asiutanc Sectecacy-Geoetal 
Division of Human Rights 
Division of Natcotic Drugs 
Division of Population 
Division of Social Activities 

To the office of the Assistant Secretary-General 
IS attached the Seaion of Cultural Activities. 

The Division of Human Rights is organized into 
an Office of the Director and five sections: di* 
Commission’s Secretariat, the General Seaion, the 
Communications Seaion, the Section on Freedom 
of Icifocmation and the ^rcss and die Seaion ^ 
the 'Stanis of Women. . 

The Division of Narcotic Drugs consists 0‘ 
three sections: one servicing the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, and the other two dealing t^‘tJi 
miernationol conventions (one with the iroplcrnen- 
eaclon of existing conventions and one with t c 
preparation and drafting of additional cort'en- 
tions). . 

The Division of Population is split up as 
when required into specialized teams for spcci c 
assignments. , , 

The Division of Social Aalvitics is composed o 
the following units: Office of the Direaor, 
lional Services and Tedinical Services. 

7 . Department of Trusteeship and 
Information from Non-Sclf‘ 
Governing Territories 

Tins department serves the Trusteeship 
and the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee of 
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General Assembly, as well as the Special Committee 
on information transmitted under Article 73 e of 
the Charter; informs the Seaetary-General of prob- 
lems and developments in the field of Trusteeship 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories; supplies other 
organs of the United Nations and departments of 
the Secretariat with information concerning Trust 
Territories, Non-Self-Governing Territories and 
non-security aspects of strategic areas; and provides 
documentation for the General Assembly for its 
consideration of questions arising under Chapter 
XI, XII and XIII of the Charter. 

The substantive work of this department is per- 
formed by two divisions tlirough the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary-General, (1) Trusteeship and 
(2) Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

The Division of Trusteeship provides required 
studies and documentation for the Trusteeship 
Council It assists the Trusteeship Council in: 
drafting ^d consideration of Trusteeship Agree- 
ments; formulation of questionnaires concerning 
each Trust Territory; examination of annual re- 
ports of Administermg Authorities; acceptance and 
examination of petitions; and periodic official visits 
and surveys. 

The Division of Trusteeship consists of a Di- 
rector's Office and five sealons: Questionnaires, 
Petitions, Visits, Agreements and Research. 

The Division of Non-Self-Governicg Territories 
classifies, summarizes and analyzes information 
transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter and 
other supplemental official information for the 
consideration of the General Assembly and the 
Special Committee, sec up under the General As- 
sembly resolution of November 3, 1947. The 
Division undertakes studies on economic, social and 
educational matters in territories coming under 
Article 73 e in order that the information available 
may be included in relevant programs of the 
specialized agencies and other departments of the 
United Nations. It issues an annual publication 
comprising summaries of the information trans- 
mitted by the Administering Powers during the 
preceding year, analyses of the information and an 
account of developments in relation to Article 
73 e. 

The Division of Non-Self-Governing Territories 
is organized as a Director’s Office and four sec- 
tions: Specialists’ Unit, Africa Section, Facific-Asia 
Section and Caribbean SectioiL 

The department assists the Deparunenc of 
Security Council Affairs with respect to political, 
economic, social and educational maners in stra- 
tegic areas; and obtains the assistance of the 


Economic and Social Council and the specialized 
agencies on matters within their fields. 

8. Department of Public Information 

This department advises the Secretary-General 
on information policy; and, working with the spe- 
cialized agencies, it: 

supervises and malnuins facilities at headquarters for 
representatives of all information media; 

maintains Information Centres away from head- 
quarters, to disseminate United Nauons infonnation 
ihrousbout the world; 

provides services for press coverage of United Na- 
tioas activities and issues tnfornutive publications; 

organizes sales and distribution throughout the world 
of all informative material issued by the United Nations; 

broadcasts accounts of United Nations activities and 
provides facilities for commercial and governmental 
broadcasting services; 

working with the United Nations Film Board, pro- 
duces and encourages the production of films on sub- 
jects connecred with the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies; 

maintains and encourages film and photographic cover- 
age of United Nauons activities and matatains files of 
prints for publication purposes; 

provides United Nations loformattoa material and re- 
lated services to educational agencies, lecturers and non- 
governmental organizations; 

prepares surveys of press and radio opinion on United 
Nations activities; and 

mainuins the hbtary and reference services of the 
United Nations. 

The departmeot is organized into the following 
units: 

Office of the Assistant Secretary-General and Execu- 
tive Office 

Press and Publications Bureau 
Radio Division 

Films and Visual Infotmatton Division 
Special Services 
Eternal Services 
Library Services 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary-General 
and Executive Office <x>nsists of the immediate staff 
of the Assistant Secretary-General, the Executive 
Office and a section which carries out the sales 
aiiangements for United Nations publications and 
distribution and printing operations that are per- 
formed by this department. 

TTie Press and Publications Bureau is orgaaized 
into two main services, namely, the Central In- 
formation and Press Services and the Publications 
and Periodicals Services. 

The Films and Visual Information Division con- 
sists of the Director’s Office and two sealons, the 
F ilms and Television Sealon and the Visual In- 
formation Section. 
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Special Services is organized in the foUowing 
sections: Lecture Services and Educational Liai- 
son, Non-Goverrunental Organizations, Specialized 
Agencies and Admission Office. 

^ Library Services is organized into the Office of 
the Director and four sections: Reference and 
Documentation Section (with a Documents Index 
Unit), Processing Section, Research Section and 
Opinion Survey Section. 


9. Legal Department 

This department advises the Secretariat and other 
organs of the United Nations on legal and consti- 
tutional questions, encourages the progressive de- 
velopment of international law and its codification, 
and maintains liaison with the International Court 
of Justice. 

In fulfiUmg these functions, the department 
prepares legal opinions on the inrerprecation and ap- 
plication of the Chatter of the United Nations; 

_ assists in the negotiation and drafting ©f treaties and 
inceraational agreements; 

sewes as legal adviser to the United Nations, its Com- 
missions, Committees, and other organs; 

advises and assists in the drafting of resolutions of 
the General Assembly and other organs of the United 
Nations Md renders opinions on the interpretation of 
such resolutions, 

sdrise. ind assist, other departments with respect to 
legal problems involved in their work; 

advises on legal aspects of contracts’ for buddings, and 
services and supplies, *** 

advises on legri aspects of disputes and ciaims in the 
held of private law involving the United Nations* 
prepares studies and recommendations and promotes 
conferences with respect to the development and codifica- 
tion of international law; 

«sists in the analysis and interpretation of national 
laws and deaees of interest to the United Nations* 
interprets legal instruments of an international ’law 
character, such as international treaties and agreemenu 

rr SdVart'i 

negotiates and drafts conventions relating to privileKcs 

arising out of the application of such conventions: 

registers, classifies, and publishes ueatics and inter- 
national agreements; and 

imintaim liaison with the International Court of 
Justice with respect to legal functions of the Court 
The department comprises the Office of the As- 
^tanc Secretary-General and three divisions: 
General Legal Questions, Development and Gxii- 
fication of International Law, and Privileges and 
Immunities and Registration of Treaties. 

10. Conference and General Services 
This department makes arrangements and pto- 
• vides services for meetings of the General Assem- 


bly, the Councils, commissions, committees and 
special conferences held under the auspices of ths 
United Nations. 

In fulfilling these functions, the department: 
co-operates with the departments concerned in schediii- 
ing conferences and meetings; 

^ co-ordinates the service activities and provides transla- 
tion, interpretation, reproduaion and graphic presenta- 
tion services for conferences and for the Secretariat; 

edits and publishes the journals and official records 
of conferences and meetings; 

provides general services such as purchasing, stores 
and warehousing, commercial arrangements with regard 
to the printing of publicauons, transporution arrange- 
ments, hotel accommodations and buildings rrnnags-. 
ment; 

handles mail, cables, telephone and telegraph services 
and supervises registries and files. 

Conference and General Services consists of the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary-General, the 
Bureau of Documents, with five divisions and 
the Documents Control Staff, and the Bureau of 
General Services with four divisions. 

The Office of the Assistant Seaetary-General 
consists of his immediate staff, an Overseas Offices 
Division and a Conference Division. The Con- 
ference Division is composed of three sections: 
Conference Management Section, Planning and 
Estimates Section and Accounts Control Section. 

The Bureau of Documents consists of an Office 
of the Direaor, Documents Control Staff, Repro- 
duaion and Distribution Division, Interpretauon 
Division, Printing Liaison Division, Translation 
Division and Official Records Division. 

The Reproduction and Distribution Division 
comprises the Dircaor’s Office and two sections: 
Reproduaion Section and Distribution Section. 

Tlie Printing Liaison Division is composed of 
an Office of the Direaor and three sections: 
Copy Preparation Seaion, Printing Control Sec- 
tion and Presentation Section. 

Uie Translation Division comprises a divisional 
office, a Terminology Section, a Documentation 
and Reference Section and one Translation Section 
for each official language. 

The Official Records Division comprises the 
Office of the Director, English Section, French 
Section, Russian Unit and Spanish Unit. 

The Bureau of General Services consists of 
the Office of the Director, Communications and 
Records Division, Maintenance and Engineering 
Division, Purchase and Supply Division and 
Transportation Division. 

The Communications and Records Division is 
a)mposed of an administrative staff and four 
sections; Archives Section, Cable and Wireless 
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, ‘ . Afail and Afessenger Section and Registty 

The Maintenance and Engineering Division is 
. of the Office of. the Chief and four 

■ ■ons; Space and Telephone Concrol Seaion, 

■ j Section, Sound and Recording Section and 
Section. 

The Transportation Division is composed of an 
’ ' ' ' staff, and four sections; Freight 

■ ' Authorization and Passport Seaion, Pas- 

Section and Local Transportation Section. 

11 . Administrative and Financial 
Services 

This department plans and executes the per- 
\ budgetary and Escal programs of the 
I '■ ^ Nations. 

It provides data required by the General As- 
the Councils and Committees with respea 
. administrative, Enancial and budgetary ques- 
n«^ and maintains relationship with all depart- 
‘ of the Seaetatiac, the Registrar of the 
‘ ' Court of Justice and the specialized 

„ ' on these questions. It advises the Sec- 

’on proposed programs of the ot- 
ijonization prior to thele adoption with respea to 


thpi f ppft onn pl, budgetary and Enancial implica- 
tions. 

It is responsible for arranging with Member 
nations for the payment of their contributions. 

Administrative and Financial Services is org- 
anized into the following units. 

Offi<£of the Assistant Sectetary-Geoeral 

Bureau of Adminutrative Alaoagemeot and Budget 

Bureau of the Comptrolier 

Bureau of Fersoonel 

To the office of the Assistant Seaetary-General 
is attached the Headquarters Planning Office. 

The Bureau of Admiaiscrarive Management and 
Budget is organized as follows: Office of the 
Diteaof, Budget Administration Division, Esti- 
mates and Organization Division and Alanagement 
Engineering Division. 

The Bureau of the Comptroller is organized as 
follows: Office of the Comptroller, Expendimre 
Control Division, Staff Accounts Division, Treasury 
Division, General Accounts Division, Audit 
Division and Tax Divisioit 
The Bureau of Personnel is organized as fol- 
lows: Office of the Director, Appointment and 
Staff Relations Division, Housing Division, Staff 
Pensions Division. Staff Regulations and Policies 
Division and Training Division. 


C. DEVELOPMENT OF THE SECRETARIAT FROM JULY 1, 1947, 
TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


1 . Organizational Changes 

A detailed survey of all departments was made 
by the Management Engineering Division of the 
Bureau of Administrative Management and Budget. 
The results of this survey formed the basis for 
organizational changes in a number of depart- 
ments. The more important clianges that occurred 
in the responsibilities and functions of the 
units of the Seaetariat during the period coveted 
by the present Yearbook ate briefly outlined io 
the following paragraphs (A/565). 

a . Department OF Economic Afpaibs 

During the period under review, the principal 
do’clopmenc in the organization of this depaxtmeoi 
Was the establishment and organization of the 
staffs of the regional economic commissions: the 
Economic Commission for Europe, the organiza- 


tion of which was virtually completed by the end 
of 1S*47; the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, established during 1947; and the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, estab- 
lished during 1948. 

b. Department of Public Information 

As of January 1, 1948, the library was re-org- 
anized and all existing library and reference serv- 
ices except the language reference services were 
centralized for the time being in the Department 
of Public Information. This re-organized service 
comprises the Library and the Documents Index 
Unit; iotmezly under Conference and General 
Services, the reference and related services pre- 
viously performed by the Reference and Pub- 
lications Division of the Department of Public 
Information, and cenain library and reference 
activities transferred from other departments. The 
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Geneva library was placed under the general polity 
direction of the headquarters library. 

Sales of all publications of the United Nations* 
as well as the technical operations connected wi(h 
the printing of publications of the Departmeiit 
of Public Information, were transferred 
Conference and General Services to the former 
Department, and are now performed by a section 
attached to the Executive Office of the I^pattmei’t 
of Public Information. 

To the six Information Centres existing in tli^ 
first half of 1947 , SIX more were added, due con- 
sideration being given to their geographical dis- 
tribution all over the world. As of September 2l. 

the uetwoi’x ccmslstei d 5 the io^owing Cen- 
tres. Copenhagen (for Denmark, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden); Geneva (at the United Nations 
European Office); London (for the United King- 
dom, Ireland and the Netherlands); Moscow (for 
the U.S5.R, the Byelorussian S.SB, and the 
Ukrainian SS.R.); Mexico City (for Mexico and 
Central America), New Delhi (for India, BurflW 
and Ceylon); Paris (for France, Belgium, Luxein- 
bourg and the French Commonwealth), Prague 
(for Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia); Rio de 
Janeiro (for Brazil); Shanghai (for China, the 
Philippines and Siam), Warsaw (for Poland); 
and Washington (for the United States). 

e. CONFtBENCE AND GENERAL SERVICES 

In the Department of Conference and General 
Services, a thorough re-organization of the structure 
and operations of the former Bureau of Technical 
Services, which became the Bureau of Documents, 
was put into effect in April 1948. It consisted of 
the integration of the services responsible for pro- 
ducing the official records of meetings in su^ a 
way that the manuscript of those records would be 
completed in the working languages within a single 
administrative unit. Secondly, a Documents Con- 
trol Staff was established to review all documents 
submitted for issue and to record the statistics of 
all divisions of the Bureau of Documents. 

d . Administrative and Financial Services 

A re-organization of the Administrative and 
Financial Services was planned. Under the schende, 
it was proposed to merge the Bureau of Adminis- 
trative Management and Budget and the Bureau 
of the Comptroller, and to regroup the fuoaions 
presently performed by these two bureaux inw 
four divisions. 

Tha sacuu.d {exvasauf tha sa-a,sgs.wvi 2 Aic>'nyAxavf» 
the proposed establishment of an Inspection Sefv- 


asmptUing the present Internal Audit Divisioa 
of the Comptroller’s Office and the Management 
Engineering Division of the Bureau of Adminis- 
trative Management and Budget. 

Thirdly, the internal organization and procedures 
of the Bureau of Personnel were being revised. , 

The re-organization plan outlined above was to 
become fully operative by January 1949. 

e. Geneva Office 

Re-organization of the Geneva office was com- 
pleted during the period under review in accord- 
ance with the suggestion, made by the Advisory 
Commitree on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions in its report on the 1948 budget 
(A/ 336 ), that both the system of control by 
headquarters and the internd organization of the 
office could be simplified. Greater flexibility and 
speed of operation were secured through a clarifica- 
tion of responsibilities and line of communication 
with headquarters, through the delegation of a con- 
siderable measure of local authority in matters of 
administration and finance and through the re- 
grouping of certain services. In particular, the 
Director of the Geneva office was given full 
adiomistrarive autliority over all United Nations 
elements of the Geneva office. Further, Gmference 
and General Services in both the Geneva office 
and at the interim headquarters now have corre- 
sponding functions. The Head of Administrative 
and Financial Services at Geneva was given an over- 
all responsibility for all matters relating to per- 
sonnel, budget and finance. At the same time, the 
functions of the Geneva office were clearly defined. 
They may be briefly described as follows: 

( 1 ) To provide office accommodation and serv- 
ices for units of the United Nations Secretariat 
located in Geneva (the staff of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, the joint secretariat of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board and Narcotic 
Drugs Supervisory Body, a unit of the Department 
of Social Affairs, representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Trusteeship and of the Jomt Division of 
Co-ordination and Liaison and the Information 
Centre); 

(2) To act as a European centre for the holding 
of conferences, both of the United Nations and or 
specialized agencies; 

(3) To provide facilities of a temporary ch^* 
acter for United Nations commissions operating 
in Europe; 

(4) To provide, on a reimbursable basis, office 

tfpiAs tiTidi xeitain sersites itn agencies 

with secretariats in Geneva. 
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2 . StaQ Policies 

a. Recruitment and Appointments 

Recruitment from outside the United States 
continued, principally through United Nations re- 
cruitment representatives who covered the Euro- 
pean area and 23 countries in other regions of the 
world. These recruitment representatives, appointed 
by the Secretary-General, have been maintained 
in: Buenos Aires (for Argentina, Paraguay and 
Uruguay); Melbourne (for Australia); Rio de 
Janeiro (for Brazil); Ottawa (for Canada); Shang- 
hai (for China); Bogota (for Colombia); San 
Jose (for Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Panama, for 
part of the year); Havana (for Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic and Haiti); Guatemala City (for 
Guatemala, Honduras and El Salvador); New 
Delhi (for India); Mexico City (for Mexico); 
Wellington (for New Zealand); Karachi (for 
Pakistan); Lima (for Peru); and Pretoria (for the 
Union of South Africa). Honorary committees 
were also established in Ecuador, the Philippines 
and Venezuela. 

The Chief of the European Reauitment Centre 
made a recruitment trip to Member countries in 
the Middle Eastern area. As a result, a register of 
qualified candidates from these countries has been 
established at headquarters and In the Geneva 
office. 

Progress was made in the system of recruitmeoc 
and promotion by competitive examination, in- 
cluding: 

( 1 ) Plans for recruiting by competitive exami- 
nation about twenty young trainees for junior pro- 
fessional and administrative posts from India and 
Latin America were formulated. Examinations will 
be held during 1949 in Argentina, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, India and Pakistan. 

(2) Over one thousand candidates fqr linguistic 
posts (translator and precis writer) were exam- 
ined in New York, Paris, London, Geneva, Brus- 
sels, Moscow, Prague and Stockholm. In addition, 
examinations were held for such diverse posts as 
statisricians, economists, radio operators, proof- 
readers, Chinese calligraphers, verbatim reporters, 
administrative assistants and clerical workers. 
Nearly three thousand candidates were fxamin «-rl 
in all. 

(3) An examination was held within the 
Secretariat to find young people well fitted for 
advancement to junior administrative posts. 

One special problem has been the staffing of 
missions. Partly by transter of existing staff mem- 
bers and partly by initial recruitment, 248 staff 


members were sent— during the period covered by 
the Yearbook — on mission assignments with the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, 
the Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question, the United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan, the United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea, the United Nations Truce 
Commission for Palestine and the Visiting Mis- 
sion to East Africa. 

The Personnel Selection Committee, established 
by the Secretary-General in the summer of 1946 
for the purpose of considering and reviewing the 
qualifications of personnel recommended by depart- 
ment heads for permanent appointment in the 
Secretariat, had held 109 meetings by September 
21, 1948, and had considered 1,180 nominations. 

As of August 31, 1948, 775 members of the 
Secretariat had indeterminate appointments, and 
237 indeterminate appointments were pending. 

b. Geographical Distribution 

As of August 31, 1948, there were 3,982 mem- 
bers of the Secietaiiat.^ Their geographic disrri- 
bution is represented in the table (A/652) on 
pages 812*13- 

c. Salaries and Allowances 

The salaries of the Secretariat members were 
not changed. An inueased cost of living allow- 
ance was granted, however. 

d. Joint Staff Pension Scheme 

As of September 21, 1948, there was an active 
membership of 1,789 employees in the Staff Pen- 
sion Scheme.® 

e. Staff Training 

The program of training and information for 
members of the staff emphasized special orienta- 
tion for newcomers, language training and general 
orientation lectures. 

Language training in all five official languages 
was developed in courses graded according to 
standards of proficiency. A total of 973 staff mem- 
bers attended the classes. 

The orientation lectures mcluded a series on 
American life, given in co-operation with Colum- 
bia University; a series on United Nations ac- 
tivities; and an informational series for staff going 
to Paris for the third regular session of the General 
Assembly. 

*The figures given here are from the edited document, 
which appears in the Officid Records of the Third Session 
of the Ceneral Assembly, Annexes to the plenary meet- 
iogs. 

‘For further Information, see pp. 180-81. 
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INTERNATlONAUy RECRUITED GLOBAL STAFF 



Nationality by Official Station 






(Aagust 31, 194S) 









Informa 



Adtiiorj 

SqcmI 




European 

nation 



Welim 

Nationatify 

Totals 

New York 

Office 

Centrei 

CCAF£* 

LCLA' 

Program 

Afghaoiscaa 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Argentina 

10 

9 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

Australia 

23 

20 

I 

— 

I 

— 

1 

Austria (non-member) 

2 

I 

I 

— 

— 

— 



Belgium 

29 

20 

6 

2 

— 

— 

1 

Bobvia 

3 

3 

— 

. — 

— 

— 



Brazil 

19 

16 

— 

I 



1 

1 

Bulgaria (non-member) 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Burma 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Byelonissun S S.R. 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

Canada 

A6 

45 

— 

, — 

— 

— 

1 

Chile 

7 

7 











China 

36 

53 



1 

2 





Colombia 

3 

5 







_ 

Costa Rica 

2 

I 

_ 





1 


Cuba 

6 

4 

_ 





2 


Czechoslovakia 

30 

21 

7 

1 



__ 

1 

Denmark 

20 

16 

2 

2 





Domioican Republic 

2 

2 



— 



__ 


Ecuador 

6 

6 

_ 

__ 





Egypt 

8 

8 




_ 


— 

EL Salvador 

1 

_ 



__ 


1 

_ 

Ethiopia 

— 

— 






_ 

France 

97 

64 

29 

7 



2 

Greece 

10 

7 

3 

__ 



— 

Guatemala 

1 

1 



_ 

_ 

— 

Haiti 

3 

2 

_ 



1 


Honduraa 

2 

2 

_ 




_ 

Hungary (non-meffibec) 

3 

2 

1 

, 

. , 


— 

Iceland . 

1 

1 

_ 


_ 

_ 


India . 

24 

20 

_ 




— 

lean 

6 

6 








Iraq 

1 

1 







— 

Italy (non-member) 

1 


1 




_ 

— > 

Lebanon . 

2 

2 

_ 

__ 



_ 

— 

Liberia 

— 

__ 







— 

Luxembourg 

3 

2 

1 






— 

Mexico 

8 

7 







— 

Netherlands 

28 

22 

6 




— 

New Zealand , 

12 

11 





— 

Nicaragua 

— 

— 







— 

Norway .. 

24 

22 








— 









Panama . 

2 

1 





_ 

Paraguay 

3 

3 








— 

Pern . . 

4 

3 





— 


— 

Philippines 

5 

3 






— 

Poland 

34 

23 






— 

Saudi Arabia 

, — 

— 





— 

Siam 

1 

1 







— 

Spain (non-member) 

1 

1 








. — 

Sweden 

24 

22 





— 

Switzerland (non-member) 

25 

5 






— 

Syria . . . . 

4 

4 






— 

Turkey 

4 

4 







— 

Ukrainian 5-SR 

3 

3 







— 

Union of South Africa 

10 

9 







U.SS.R. . 

21 

16 







I 


\_lable conttnuei on 

opposite page"! 
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Informa- 
European matson 


Advisory 

Social 

Welfare 


Nationality 

Totals 

NewYork 

Office 

Centres 

ECAPE* 

ECLA' 

Program 

United Kingdom , ■ ... 

179 

130 

40 

5 

3 

— 

1 

United States .. 

353 

321 

17 

3 

2 

2 

8 

Uruguay . 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Venezuela . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yemen . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

Yugoslavia 

8 

5 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Stateless and Undetermined 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

1198 

979 

153 

28 

12 

9 

17 

NOT INCLUDED IN ABOVE TOTALS: 

Grades 1-7 (inclusive) 1872 1471 355 

29 

8 

7 

2 

Posts with language requirements . 

424 

368 

52 

— 

3 

1 

— 

Consultants and speaal appointments (in- 
cluding conference appointments in the 
European Office) 

202 

53 

149 





Hourly . 

286 

172 

114 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Grand Totals 

3982 

3043 

823 

57 

23 

17 

19 


'Economic Conimissioa for Asia and the Fat Ea^L 


^onomic Commission for Latin America. 


f. Interne Training 
An eight-week intetoeship program, eQabltog 
students (local university graduates) to receive a 
dose insight into the workings of an International 
organiaation, was conducted from January 15 to 
March 5, 1948. The internees worked in the 
Settetariat during their vacation periods, without 
salary or allowances. 

{j A similar eight-week program commenced on 
July 12, 1948, with 43 students from 33 countries 
and eleven internes chosen on a scholarship basis 
by Rotary International, the School of International 
Affairs of Columbia University, the University of 
Pennsylvania and Stanford and Alfred Universities. 

While the internes received no remuneration for 
their work, arrangements were made to provide a 
daily living allowance and to house the whole group 
at Adelphi College, not far from the interim 
headquarters. This was made possible through the 
generous financial support of Rotary International, 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
and the Hugh Moore Memorial Fund. 


Most of the internes worked as research assist- 
ants in the Departments of Economic Affairs, 
Social Affairs and Public Information; but some 
were assigned to the Legal, Trusteeship and Se- 
curity Council Affairs Departments and to the 
Bureau of Personnel in Adminis tracive and Plnan- 
cial Services and the Bureau of Documents in 
Conference and General Services. 

A course of lectures and seminars, given by 
senior members of the Secretariat, was part of the 
program. These included discussions of the his- 
tory and organization of the United Nations; prac- 
tical problems of work and adjustment; the growth 
and development of international co-operation; 
the Palestine question, as an example of the prob- 
lems which arise in the settlement of international 
disputes; particular problems of departments of the 
Secretariat; specific techniques of international 
organization; the international civil service; prob- 
lems of information about the United Nations; and 
the development of the interneship program. 


ANNEX; PRINCIPAL MEMBERS OF THE UNFIED NATIONS SECRETARIAT 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


Secretary'General: 

TRYcvn Lib 

Executive Ornca of SEcaBTARY-GENCRAt 
Execulite Assistartt to the Secretary-General: 

Aodrew W. Cordiet 

Special Advisers to the Secretary-General: 

Marda Hill* 

G>lon«l A. Roschet Lund 
William H. Stoneman 


Deparhibnt of Security Council Affairs 
Assistant Secretary-General: Arkady A. Sobolev 
Principal Director: * 

Director of General Political Division- A. G. Robles 
Dtrector of Administratsve and General Division: 
D. Piotitch 

Department of Economic Affairs 
Assistant Secretary-General: David Owen 
Top-Ranking Director: Antoine Goldet 

•• ’See footnotes on p. 814. 
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Director of Division of Economic SlalnHiy of Develop- 
ment: David Weintraub 

Director of Traniport and Communicaiions Division: 
Braoko Lukac 

Director of, Fiscal Division: Paul Depexon 
Director of Interim Commission for Inlernalioual Trade 
Orgaiiizalioif Eric Wyndham White 

Department of Soual Ai fairs 

Assistant Secretary-General: Henri Laugier 
Top-Ranking DiVecfor;” 

Consulant-Direclor of Population Dhision: F. W. Note- 
stein 

Director of Social Activities Division Sit Raphael 
Cilento 

Director of Narcotics DitisioH: Lcoa SteiQig 
Director of Human Right! Division: J. P. Humphrey 
Department of Trusteeship and Ineobmation 
FROM NON-SeLF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
Assistant Secretary-General: Victor Chi-Tsaj Hoo 
Top-Ranking Director of Division of Trusteeship: 

Ralph Bunche 

Direcwr 0 / Dmitan of Non-Self-Goterning Terttiones- 
Wilfrid Benson 

Department op Public Inforxution 
Assistant Secretary-General. Beojamia Cohen 
Top-Ranking Director Tot Gjesdal 
Director of Press and Publicationi Bureau Wilder Foote 
Director of Press Relations: G«ot£« Barnes 
Director of Radio Divition. Peter Aylen 
Chief Communications Engineer: Bfi 5 .<General Frank E 
Stonee 

Director of Filmi and Viiual Information Dittiion: 

J. Benoit-Lcvy 

Director of Dbraty Servieet: Carl H. Milam 
Director of Special Services: W. Bryant hfumford 
Director of External Servicas: Jerzy Szapiro 
Legal Department 

Assistant Sacrelary General' Ivan Kerno 
Tap-Ranking Director and General Counsel: 

Abraham K. Feller 

Director of Division for the Development end Codifi- 
cation of InternaSional Law: Yuen-Li Lian^ 

Director of Divition of Privileges and Immunities and 
Registration of Tteaiies: Hanna Saba 

Conference and General Services 
Assistant Secretary-General: Adrian Pelt 
Top-Ranking Director: David B. Vaughan 
Director of Conference Division' Charles M. Fonck 
Acting Director of Bureau of Documents: 

Charles Le Bosquet 
Director of Priming Liaison Division: 

David Zablodowsky 

Director of Official Records Ditision: Etnile Delavenay 
Director of Interpreters Divition: Georges Rabisovttcb 
Director of Translation Division: Georges J. Matbieu 
Director of Distribution-Reproduction DivisiatK 
D. De Walt 

Director of Bureau of General Services: Byron F. Wood 
Director of Purchase and Supply Division: F. A. Mapes 
Administrattve and Finanoal Services 
Assistant Secretary-General: Byron Price 
Director of Planning, Headquarters Planning Offiee: 

W. K. Harrison 


Director, Bureau of AdminisIraShe Management 
Budget: H C Andersen . 

Director, Bureau of Perionnel: Georges Palihey , 
Comptroller, Bureau of the Comptroller: H. C Elviaj 
UNITED Nations Appeal for Children 
Acting Excculiie Director: Manfred Simon** 

United Nations International Children's 
Emergency Fund 
Executive Director: Maurice Pate 
European Orricc of niB United Nations, Giaieva 
Director representing the SecretaryGeneral- 
Wladimii Modciow 

Information Centres 

Director of Copenhagen Ofiice: Viggo A. ChtistcoHa 
Director of Geneva Office; V. Duck«orth-Batkef 
Acting Director of London Office: William Tanzer 
Director of Mexico City Office; Rafael Tusoni 
Acting Director of Moscow Ofiice; Michael S. Vavilov 
Director of New Delhi Office: B. leitgebet 
Acting Director of Pant Office: Louis B. Ges 
Director of Prague Office; Olav RyCter 
Director of Rio de Janiero Office; Paul Vanorden Shaw 
Director of Shanghai Office; Henri Fast 
Acting Director of Warsaw Office: Julian Suvioskf 
Director of Washington Offiee: Arthur Sweeocr 
EcoNoxuc Commission for eubofs 
Exeeutne Secretary Gunnar M)rdal 
ECONOXUC COXiXUSSlON FOR ASIA AND THE FM EAST 
Exeeutite Secretary: PaJunadai S. Lokanacban 

Economic Comxussion for Latin America . 
Executive Secretary; “ v/ 

United Nations Speqal CoMsorreB on twh 
Balkans 

Principal Secretary; Raoul Aglion 

United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea 

Head of Secretariat: Assistant Secrecary-Goneral 
Victor Chi-Tsai Hoo 
fWavrpuv’ Sicmrcarfr Csecc Biacsects 

United Nations Comaiission for India Aim 
Pakistan t 

Personal Representative of the Secretary-General! 

Erik Colban 

Principal Secretary: Arnold V, Kunst 
Untied Nations Commtzteb of Good Offices di 
Indonesia 

Acting Principal Secretary: H. J. Timperley*^ 

Trusteeship counol Visiting Mission to Africa 

Principal Secretary: Jean de la Roche 

'Martin Hill was appointed Deputy Executive Assist- 
ant to the Secretary-^neral and Director of Co-otdiaa- 
tioD for Specialized Agencies and Economic and Scdal 
Jfarters on October 1, 1943. 

T3. Protitch was appointed Principal Director on 
October 3, 1948. ., , , 

*Vaa Stanczyk was Top-Ranking Director until July 
31, 1948. . . 

“Aake Ording, former Executive Director, resigned 
in Sept. 1948 to work for the continuation of UNAC 
“Gustavo Martinez (>banas was appointed to this post 
on December 15, 1948. 

“T. G. Narayanan, Principal Secretary, _wu statjoned 
temporarily at ie headquarters of the United Nations. 
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THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


I. The Interaational Labour Orgaoisatioa 

II. The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 

III. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 

IV. The International Civil Aviation Organization. 

V. The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

VI. The International Monetary Fund 

VII. The Universal Postal Union 

VIII. The World Health Orgaaizacloo 

IX. The Internarional Telecommunication Union 

X. The International Refugee Organization 

XI. The Inter*Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
(Not yet established) 

XII. The International Trade Organization 
(Not yet established) 

XIII. The World Meteorological Organization 
(Not yet established) 



I. The International Labour Organisation ^ 


A. ORIGIN 


The International Labour Organisation was es- 
tablished on April 11, 1919, as an autonomous 
institution associated with the League of Nations. 
The original Constitution of the Organisation was 
adopted as Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles 


and formed part of other treaties of peace. 

The original Members of ILO were the original 
Members of the League, and thereafter member- 
ship in the League carried with it, but was not 
necessary for, membership in the Organisation. 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The Preamble of the Organisation’s Cortstitu- 
cion states that universal peace "can be established 
only if it is based upon social justice"; that unjust 
conditions of labor Imperil "the peace and har- 
mony of the world"; and that an impiovemeot 
in such conditions "is urgently required: as, for 
example, by the regulation of the hours of work, 
including the establishment of a maximum work- 
ing day and week, the regulation of the labour 
Supply, the prevention of unemployment^ the pro- 
vision of an adequate living wage, the piotection 
of the worker against sickness, disease and injury 
arising out of his employment, the protection of 
children, young persons and women, provision for 
old age and injury, ptoteaion of the interests of 
workers when employed in countries other than 
their own, reoignition of the principle of equal 
remuneration for work of equal value, recogni- 
tion of ilie principle of freedom of association, 
the organisation of vocational and technical educa- 
tion and other measures", 

Tlie 26ih session of the General Conference 
(also called the International Labour Conference), 
held at Philadelphia in April and May 1SM4, 
adopted a "Declaration concerning the Aims and 
Purposes of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion", generally known as the Declaration of 
Philadelphia. Under an amendment to the Consti- 
tution adopted by tJje 29ih session of the Confer- 
ence in Oaober 19‘16, the objects set forth in this 
Declaration ate included among those to be pro- 
moted by the Organisation, and the text of the 
Declaration is annexed to the Constitution. 


The Declaration redefines the functions and 
responsibilities of the Organisation. It reaSiims 
the fundamental principles upon which the Or- 
ganization is based and, m particular, chat 
"(a) labour is oot a comjnoditj; 

"(b) fnedom of expression and of association are 
essential to sustained progress; 

"(c) poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to pros- 
perity everywhere; 

"(d) the war against want requites to be carried on 
with unrelenting vigour within eadi nation, and by con- 
tinuous and concerted international e&ort in which the 
lepreseotativcs of workers and employers, enjoying equal 
status with those of Governments, join with them in free 
discussion and democratic decision with a view to the 
promotion of the common welfare." 

The DeclaratioQ affirms that "all human beings, 
irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the right 
to pursue both their material well-being and their 
spiritual development in conditions of freedom and 
dignity, of economic security and equal oppor- 
nini^", and adds that the "attainment of the 
conditions in which this shall be possible must 
constitute the central aim of national and inter* 
lutional policy". The Declaration maintains that 
"it is a responsibility of the International Labour 
Organisation to examine and consider all inter- 
national economic and financial policies and mcas- 

*For further iaformatloo, see Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 194S-47, pp. 661-70; first and second reports 
of ILO to the United Nations (E/586 and AdiLl and 
E/810): report of the Director-General to the 31st 
session of the General Qjnfercnce, 1948; proceedings 
of the General Conference, 1947 and 1948. See also 
Bibltographf of this Yearbook, Appendix III. 
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uies lo the light of this fimdameotal objective", 
afld that, in discharging the tasks entrusted to it, 
the Oiganisatioo, "having considered all relevant 
economic and financial faaors, may include in its 
decisions and recommendations any provisions 
tthich it considers appropriate”. 

The Declaration recogniaes the solemn obliga- 
tion of the Organisation to promote programs to 


achieve full employment and tlie raising of stand- 
ards of living, recognition of the right of colleciite 
batgalaing, estteosLon. of social security, etc. It 
embodies a pledge that the Organisation will co- 
operate ■with other mteinational bodies in the 
achievement of the objeaives it sets fotih and in 
the promotion of the health, education and ticU- 
being of all peoples. 


C. ORGANIZATION 


The organs of ILO are the General Oinfeiencc 
of representatives of the hfembers, the Governing 
Body and the International Labour Office, which 
is conuoUed by the Governing Body. 

Tlic Gcnerd Ginfcrcnce meets at least once a 
year. It is composed of four represenurives of 
each Member State, of whom rw-o ate government 
delegates and the other two are delegates repre- 
senting, respectively, the employers and the 
workers of each Membet. The aoti-govettuneat 
delegates are appoioted in agreement with the 
organiutioos which ate most represeotattve of 
employers and workers. Each delegate may be 
accompanied by not mote than two advisers for 
each item on the agenda of the session. 

New Members are admitted into the Organisa- 
tion, if they are Members of the United Nations, 
by communicating to ihe Director-General of ILO 
their formal acceptance of the obligations of the 
ILO Constitution. Ocher states, to become Mem- 
bers of ILO, rct^uirc in addition a rwo-thtrds vote 
of the delegates to the Conference, including two 
thirds of the votes cast by government delegates 
to the Conference. • 

Each delegate has one vote in tivc Conference. 
Except as otherwise provided by the ILO Con- 
stitution, the Conference makes decisions by a 
simple majority of the votes cast. Decisions of the 
Conference mainly take the form of Conventions 
and Recommendations, whidi require a two-ihirds 
m2]oii(Y of the Conference for adoption. Under 
the ILO Corutitution, a Member is required to 
bring a Convention adopted by the Conference 
to the attention of its competent national auihoriiy 
for ratjfication. If a country ratifies a Convention, 
it assumes an obligation to apply the provisions 
of that Convention to all the territories under its 
administration, iticloding Non-Sclf-Govcining 
Territories; it also assumes an obligation to report 
annually on the measures it lus taken to bring iu 


legislation into line with tlvcse provisions. Super- 
visory machinery available within ILO provides 
not only for measures to promote the ratifiaiion 
of Conventions, but also for a complaint procedure 
m the event of violations of a Convention. ^Pith 
regard to Recommendations, Members of ILO arc 
under the obligation to consider them with a view 
to giving effect to their provisions by legislation 
or other action. Member States are further r^ 
quired to tepoit petiodvcally on the position of 
their law and practice in relation to unratlfied 
Conventions and Recommendations. 

As of September 21, 1948, a total of 90 Con- 
ventions* and 83 Recommendations had been 
adopted by the Conference. CoUeaively, the 
Conventions and Recommendations form an 
International Labour Code,® which embodies inter- 
rational standards of policy. 

The Governing Body is composed of 32 mem- 
bers. Sixteen of these represent governments, eight 
the employers and eight the workers. Eight of the 
sixteen government representatives axe appointed 
by the eight Member States of chief industrial 
imponance; and eight are appointed by Member 
States diosco by tlic Other government delegates 
to the Conference in an election held every three 
years. The employer and worker members are 
cIcCTcd, rcspcaivcly, by the employer and worker 
delegates to the Conference. The Governing 
Body's responsibilities include the scleaion of 
items for tltc agenda of the Conference, the 
appointment of the Directot-Gencral of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, the general supervision of 
the Office and of the various committees and 
commissions of the Organisation, and the consid- 
eration of proposals for the Organisation's budget- 

*Se« Iht o{ Istetmtional Labour CoavtaiioM *iopted 
Of the Conference to Jatc, pp. 828-30. , 

'tuiitnjjionJ Labour CoJa 1939. 920 pp. Intenunotul 
Labour Office, Motureal. 19-<I. 
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The International Labour Office provides the 
seaetariat of the Conference and of the Governing 
Body, prepares documents on die items of the 
agenda of the Conference and of the Governing 
B^y, collects and distributes information on all 
subjeas within the Organisarion's awnperence, 
assists governments in die drafting of legislation 
and regulations, conducts such special investiga* 
tions as may be ordered by the Conference or by 
the Goserning Body, provides machinery to assist 
in ensuring the effective application of Conven- 
tions, and issues a variety of periodical and other 
publications dealing widi problems of industry 
and employment. The Office also aas as the seae- 
tariac for the Inter-American Social Security Con- 
ference, organued in 1940 to promote social 
security in the Americas, and for the Internationa! 
Social Security Association, a private international 
association of social security institutions founded 
in 1927 with the support of the International 
Labour Office. 

A number of commissions and committees exist 
to further the 'nork of the Organisation In specific 
fields. In addition to the Governing Body commit- 
tees, these include the Committee of Aperts on 
the Application of Conventions, the Joint Mari- 
time Commission, the Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and Professional 'Workers, the 
Advisory Committee on Cooperation, the Perma- 
nent Agricultural Committee, the Committee of 
Social Security Experts and its Sub-committee of 
Experts on Aauarial Questions, die Correspond- 
ence Committee on Accident Prevention, the Cor- 
respondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene and 


its Sub-committee on Silicosis, the Correspondence 
Committee of Women's Work, the Advisory 
Committee on Juvenile Work, the Correspondence 
Committee on Recreation, the 'Joint Commission 
on Industrial Hygiene, the Joint Commission on 
Provision for hlcdicaJ Care and Health Services, 
the Oimmictcc on Social Policy in Non-Metro- 
politan Territories, the Permanent Migration 
Committee, the International Development Works 
Committee, the Sub-comnuttce on Automatic 
Coupling of Railway Vehicles, the Committee 
of Statistical Experts and the Committee on 
Indigenous Labour. There are industrial commit- 
tees for the following eight industries: Coal 
Mines; Textiles; Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works. Metal Trades; Iron and Steel Pro- 
duction; Inland Transport; Petroleum Produaion 
and Refining; Chemicals. 

In addition to the principal working centre of 
(he Internationa! Labour Office at Geneva, HO 
maintains a Liaison Office with the United Na- 
tions in New 'Voik, and branch offices in Canada, 
China, France, India. Italy, the United Kingdom 
and the United Siatcs. 

O>rrespondent$ or agents for the sale of publi- 
cations arc mainialned in the following countries: 
Argentina, Australia, Delgium-Luxembourg, Bo- 
Uvia. Brazil, Bulgaria, Oiilc, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czedioslovakia, Ecuador, Eg)’p^ Greece, 
Guatemala, Ireland, Mexico, Peru, Poland, Sweden, 
Syria, Uruguay and Venezuela. The correspondents 
serve as information centres, and distribute and 
sell publications. 


D. ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1947 


Throughout the years between its establishment 
and the outbreak of the Second World War, tlie 
Organisation played a leading role in promoting 
the improvement of labor conditions throughout 
the world. 

From 1919 to July 1, 1947, 29 sessions of the 
General Conference had been held and the 30th 
H'as in session, 102 sessions of die Governing 
Body had been held. Five of the Conference ses- 
sions were concerned exclusively with improving 
social conditions m the maritime industry. The 
first Conference of the Organisation was held in 
Washington, D. C, in 1919, and the second in 
Genoa, Italy, in 1920. Thereafter, until 1939, 


sessions of the Conference were held at the Organ- 
isation's seat In Geneva. 

In 1940, in order to ensure that the Inter- 
national Labour Office should be able to continue 
to function freely, a w’orking centre was estab- 
lished at Montreal. The transfer to Geneva 
of the services temporarily located in Canada 
was approaching completion in September 1948. 
During the war years, ILO devoted its energies 
to assisting tlie cause of the Allies. A special Con- 
ference of ILO, which marked the first large-scale 
meeting of Allied representatives since the out- 
break of war, was held in New York in 1941, 
and a series of seven meetings of United States 
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and Canadian representatives concerned with 
manpower mobilization problems was organized 
during 1941 and 1942. A meeting of the Govern- 
ing Body was held in 1941, a session of the 
Emergency Committee of the Governing Body in 
1942 and regular Governing Body sessions were 
resumed in 1943. Regular sessions of the General 
Conference were resumed in 1944, after a five- 
year interval, with the 26th session, held in 
Philadelphia. At this session, ILO considered its 
postwar status, policy and program and adopted 
the Declaration of Philadelphia, which redefined 
the aims and purposes of tlte Organisation. The 
Conference met again in Paris in 1945, in Seattle 
and Montreal in 1946 and in Geneva in 1947. 

Tlie ILO Constitution was amended by the 
Paris session in 1945 and again in 1946 by the 
Montreal session of the Conference in order to 
strengthen the procedure for ensuring a stria 
application of conventions adopted by ILO, to 
make the Organisation independent of *e League 
of Nations machinery after the dissolution of the 
League and to facilitate fuU co-operation with the 
United Nations.* 

An Agreement bringing the ILO into relation- 
ship with the United Nations, in accordance with 
Article 63 of the Charter, and defining its status 
as a specialized agency was unanimously approved 


by the 29th session of the General Conference 
October 2, 1946. Tire Agreement camc.into fc 
upon its approval by the General Assembly of 
United Nations on December 14, 1916.® 

ILO gradually brougirt its aaivitics back 
their prewar level; the Organisation again be 
working towards the improvement of the tsorl: 
additions of seafarers, agricultural and iodust 
workers, salaried cmplojccs and • professic 
workers, and towards the improvement of coi 
lions in Non-Self-Governing Territories. ILO ; 
found it necessary to extend its activities to n 
regional needs. It began to hold regional con 
cnccs to deal with the special problems of 
American continent, and especially of L 
America, as early as 1936, and in 1947 begar 
develop its regional activities in Asia and the 
East and in the Near and bfiddic East. 

The Organisation further recognized the n 
for new machinery to deal with the specific la 
and social problems of individual industries 
great international importance. It therefore 
cided to set up in 1945 industrial committees 
the world’s leading industries. The Commit: 
bring together representatives of goverame 
management and labor to discuss specific pr 
lems of these industries. 


E. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY I, 1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 194i 


During this period, ILO has held one session 
of its General Conference ind three sessions of 
its Governing Body. The Governing Body met for 
its 103rd session in Geneva in December 1947, 
its 104th session in Geneva in Match 1S)48 and 
its 105th and 106th sessions in San Franciso) in 
June and July 1948. 

The Sist session, of the General Conference, 
which met at San Francisco from June 17 to July 
lO, ■ 1948, was attended by 443 delegates and 
advisers from 51 of ILO’s Member States. 

The Conference admitted Ceylon to membership 
in ILO. Since the previous session, Burma, H 
Salvador, Pakistan, the Philippines and Syria had 
become hfembers by notifying ILO of their accept- 
ance of the obligations imposed by the Constitu- 
tion. 

The Conference appointed the eight govern- 
ment, eight labor and eight emplc^er members 
holding eleaive seats on the Governing Body. 


Earlier, the Governing Body had agree'! that 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, In 
China and Canada should retain the seats t 
held as the countries of chief Industrie ki^P 
ance. It was decided tliat Brazil should rep! 
the Netherlands among these eight States. Sub 
to review, it was agreed that Belgian she 
continue to occupy the eighth non-eleCtt'’^ 
The agenda of the Conference included: a se 


_ ‘The Instrument for the Amendment of 
lion, 1945, came into force on September 26, 
Instrument for the Amendment of the ^nstitui 
1946, came into force on April 20, 1948. For a n 
detailed account of the provisions of these 
see VearAooi of the United Nationt, 1946— i'< 

65. For text of Constitution, as amended, sc* wii; 

670-79. 


*Foc text, see ibid., pp. 679-83. . _ 

*Oa the decision of the 107th session of the Ow 
ing Body in December 1948, Belgium was repuced 
Italy. Belgium was appointed to fill the elective ] 
viously held by Italy, subject to confirmation by the i 
session of the General Qjnfetence. 
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of teclinical questions on vocational guidance; 
employment service organization and revision of 
the Convention concerning fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies, 1933; wages; freedom of associa- 
tion and proteaion of ilie right to organize; indus- 
trial relations; and revision of Conventions, adop- 
ted at earlier sessions of the Conference, on the 
employment at night of women and young per- 
sons. a result of decisions of the Conference, 
die total number of International Labour Conven- 
tions adopted by die Organisation was brought to 
90 and the total number of Recommendations to 85. 

The main activities of die Organisation, to- 
gether with relevant decisions of the General 
Conference and the Governing Body, arc sum- 
marized below. 

Decisions of the Conference other than diose 
referred to below included a request that the 
Governing Body examine for possible aaion a 
resolution proposing that various specific rights 
in tespea of living and working conditions should 
be considered as essential rights of the workers in 
ail parts of the world, and that recognition of these 
tights should be fundamental to the work of ILO. 
The Governing Body was asked to arrange for a 
further study of working conditions in all brandies 
of the glass industry and to undertake the ten- 
yearly review of the Conventions adopted on the 
question in 1934 and 1935, in order to ainsidcr 
whether their revision is necessary. The Confer- 
ence requested that a study be undertaken, in con- 
sultation with ICAO, oa working conditions of 
persons employed on aircraft engaged in the 
transport of passengers and goods. It agreed on 
points to be covered at its next session in the 
coosideration of international minimum standards 
governing vocational guidance, labor clauses in 
public contracts, and the prompt payment of 
workers' wages. Among its other decisions, the 
Conference asked the Governing Body to con- 
sider placing on the agenda of an early session of 
the General Conference the questions of a guar- 
anteed wage and of the status and employment 
of domestic workers. 

1. Manpower 

ILO has greatly expanded and intensified its 
activities in dealing with the urgent question of 
manpower. At its 104th session held in Geneva in 
March 1948, the Governing Body authorized tfic 
International Labour Office to undertake an emer- 
gency manpower program for Europe. This pro- 


gram has been developed in co-operation with die 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 
which, at a meeting of its Sub-Committee on 
Manpower in March 1948, invited ILO to under- 
rake a number of tasks in die field of manpower 
as part of the emergency reconstruction program. 
ILO is also working with die Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation and the Inter- 
national Co-ordination Committee for European 
Migratory Movements. 

The Office is acting as a centre for the exchange 
of information on socadonal training and retrain- 
ing. It is issuing a periodic annotated bibliography 
on vocational guidance and training, and Is pub- 
lishing a series of national monograplis on voca- 
tional training scliemcs operating in selected 
oiuntties. It has also begun the collection and the 
exchange of information concerning manpower 
ncciis and surpluses (from the point of view of 
migration) and, in order to facilitate the neces- 
sary interchange of workers, a fist of definitions 
and dassifiations of die occupations concerned. 
The list of definitions of occupations used by the 
Interrutional Refugee Organization for dassifying 
refugees and displaced persoru was used as a prac- 
tical basis, and a number of improvements sug- 
gested by ILO were adopted by IRO. 

Requests for ILO assistance in dealing wltli the 
manpower problems of Asia and the Far East were 
made in resolutions adopted by the ILO Prepara- 
tory Asian Regional Conference in 1947, and at 
the second session of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and die Far East held 
in November and December 1947. In 1948 the 
Office loaned an expert to ECAFE to survey the 
training facilities of that region. Meanwhile, 
ECAFE, at its third session in May and June 1948, 
reiterated its request that machinery be set up to 
deal with questions of training. 

In the light of the progress made with the 
ILO manpower program for Europe, and in re- 
sponse to requests for assistance from Asia and 
the Far East, the Near and Middle East and Latin 
America, the Director-General prepared for- sub- 
mission to the 107th session of the Governing 
Body, scheduled to meet in Geneva in December 
1948, a comprehensive picture of the work under- 
taken by ILO in the field of manpower, migration 
and technical training, together with proposab for 
further action to intensify this work on a world- 
wide basis, and to adapt it to meet the special 
needs of the different regions of the world.’ 

’The Governing Body in December endorsed these pro- 
posals and took steps to meet the requests for assistance. 
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2. Migration 

Proposals for the revision of the Migration for 
Employment Convention, 1939, and of related 
Recommendations were considered by the Perma- 
nent Migration Committee of ILO, which met in 
Geneva from February 23 to Marcli 2, 1948, The 
Committee also examined questions concerning a 
draft model migration agreement, technical selec- 
tion and training of migrants and co-operation of 
ILO m measures for the co-ordination of inter- 
national responsibilities m. the field of migration 

On the basis of recommendations made to it by 
the Committee, the 104th session of the Govern- 
ing Body placed on the agenda of the General 
Conference the revision of the 1939 Convention 
and Recommendations on migration In addition 
to the principles concerning methods of recruit- 
ment, introduction and placement of migrants 
for employment included in the present Conven- 
tion, the proposed revisions provide, naer aha, 
for more fully formulated principles concerning 
equality of treatment, and other aspects of the 
proteaion of the economic and social tights of 
migrants than now appear in the text. The Gov- 
erning Body approved the Committee's proposal 
that there should be one Convention, one Recom- 
mendation and a Model Bilateral Agreement to be 
annexed to the Recommendation. Among its 
other decisions on migration, the Governing Body 
authorized the International Labour Office to take 
appropriate action to co-ordinate international re- 
sponsibility in the field of migration, in consultation 
with the United Nations and ocher international 
agencies. In this connection, an agreement had 
already been reached between the United Nations 
and ILO defining the sphere of competence of the 
two organizations on migration questions. 

The Governing Body further authorized the 
Office to develop its migration activities on a 
regional basis, and m particular to speed up its 
information service and to adapt the Model Agree- 
ment to present European conditions. At its 31st 
session, the General Conference referred to the 
Governing Body for appropriate action a resolu- 
tion concerning the rights of migrants with respect 
to social security. 


3. Public Employment Services 

Recognizing that adequate machinery lor or- 
ganizing employment to meet national and local 
needs was required for the solution of manpower 
problems, the 30th session of the General Coofec- 


ence, meeting in June and July 1947, decided on 
a series of points suitable for inclusion in interna- 
tional regulations relating to employment service 
organization. After circulation of draft texts to 
Member Governments, the 3Ist session of the 
Conference adopted, in July 1948, a Conventioa 
requiring all states which ratify it to maintain 
free public employment services and approved 
a formal Recommendation designed to supplement 
the provisions of the employment service Con- 
vention. 

The question of revising the 1933 Convention 
on fee-diarging employment agencies, discussed 
by the 3lst session, is to be consideicd again by 
the 32nd session of the Conference in 1949. 

4. Night Work 

The 31st session of the General Conference 
approved two Conventions, revising Conventions 
adopted at earlier sessions of the Confetcoce w 
limit the employment at night of women ^nd 
young persons.® The revisions made mote ficxAl* 
the term "night" m order to facilitate the working 
of a double day shift, lequiied in certain Merobei 
countries to increase production. The Conference 
also agreed to the substitution of the tevis^ 
Conventions in the Schedule to the Labour Stand- 
ards (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 

1947. 


5- Equal Pay 


The question of international ccgulatjons 
requiring equal pay for work of equal value by 
men and women, referred to ILO by the Ecorujniic 
and Social Council,® was discuss^ by the ^1*' 
session of the Confeience. The Conference adop'“ 
a resolution drawing the attention of Merfbcc 
States to the importance of taking apptopf*^^® 
measures to secure the elleaive application of 
principle of equal remuneration. It requested ^ ^ 
Governing Body to consider placing the question 
of international regulations on the agenda of 
early session of the Conference, preferably ^ ® 
32nd. The International Labour Office was 
sttucted to continue its studies on the subl^' 
and the Governing Body was asked to take ^”7 
additional action required to secure a more w‘ 
spread and effective application of the principle- 


•No. A, Night Work (Women), 1919. No. 41, 
Woi (Women), (Revised), 1934, and No. 6, NS" 
Work (Young Persons), 1919. 

*See pp, 605-6. 
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6. Freedom of Association 

The fifth session of the Economic and Social 
Council had requested ILO to consider the ques- 
,tion of freedom of association.^** The 30th session 
of the General Conference, on July 11, 1SW7, after 
dbcussing the matter, adopted a resolution laying 
down the fundamental principles on which free- 
dom of association should be based. It stated that 
both employers and workers should have the in- 
violable right to establish or join organizations 
of their own choosing without previous authoriza- 
tion. Such organizations should have the ri^c to 
determine their functions and activities without 
restrictive interference from public authorities 
and should not be liable to be dissolved or liave 
their activities suspended by administrative au- 
thority. They should also be entitled to establish 
federations and confederations, to which the same 
rights should apply, and to aSUiate with inter- 
national organizations of employers and workers. 

The Conference proposed measures for safe- 
guarding freedom of association. It suggested, 
among other measures, that organized employers 
and workers agree mutually to respect the exer- 
cise of the right of associatioa If necessary, appro- 
priate steps should be taken to provide guarantees 
for the exercise of the right of freedom of associa- 
tioa so that the employment of a worker should not 
be conditional on bis not joining or on bis with- 
drawing from a trade imion or that he should not 
be dismissed or disalminated against because be 
Is a union member or official. Guarantees, if neces- 
sary, should also be provided for the exercise of the 
tight of association by workers’ organizations in 
such a way as to prevent any acts on the port of 
the employer, employer organizations or theic^ 
agents with the object of: furthering the establish- 
ment of trade unions under employers' domination; 
intetleriDg with the formation or adminiscrarron 
of a trade union or contributing to its support; or 
refusing to give effect to the principles of trade 
union recognition and collective bargaining. It was 
agreed that a provision in a freely concluded col- 
leaive agreement requiring membership in a cer- 
tain trade union prior to employment or for con- 
tinued employment should not be subject to the 
terms of the Conference resolution. 

The 31st session of the General Conference 
again considered the question and, on July 6, 1948, 
adopted a Convention on freedom of association 
and the protection of the right to organize, whidi 
will require the governments ratifying it to 
effeaive the right of workers and employers to 


form and join organizations of their own choosing. 
The Conference agreed on a number of points, re- 
lating to protection against wrongful interference 
or ojercion, and supervisory measures, to be cov- 
ered at its next session in considering international 
minimum standards governing the application of 
the principles of the right to organize. 

It also adopted a resolution requesting the Gov- 
erning Body to enter into consultations with the 
United Nations to examine "what developments to 
existiog international machinery may be necessary 
to ensure the safeguarding of freedom of associa- 
tion”. The Constitution of ILO already provides 
for a procedure for the enforcement of ratified 
Conventions. 

7 . Maritime Labor 

The ILO Joint Maritime Commission held its 
fourteenth session in Geneva from December 2 
to 3, 1947. It asked that steps be taken to speed 
up the ratification of the nine International labour 
Conventions adopted at the maritime conference of 
ILO in 1946. It requested the International Labour 
Office to continue to study various aspeas of the 
welfare of seafarers. The Commission adopted a 
resolution drawing the attention of governments 
and of shipowners’ and seafarers’ organizations to 
the potential danger of the transfer of vessels to 
foreign fiags, and asked the Office to continue its 
study of the subjea. It also examined the question 
of relations with other organizations. 

8 . Agricultural Labor 

The Permanent Agricultural Committee of ILO, 
whidi had first met before the Second World War, 
held its second session at Geneva from August 4 
to 9, 1947. It considered a gener^ survey of de- 
velopments since the first session and discussed the 
order of priority of problems of agricultural labor. 
It also examined the questions ofTninimum wage 
regulations in agriculture, medical examination of 
cbildren and young persons for fitness for employ- 
ment and security of employment and occupation 
in agriculture. 

The ILO regional conferences in New Delhi and 
Istanbul, as noted below, took decisions designed 
to raise the standard of living in the rural areas 
of Asia and the Near and Middle East. 


“See pp. 583-86. 
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9 . Statistics 

The Sixth International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians was held by ILO In Montreal from 
August 4 to 12, 1947 . Its agenda included the 
topics of employment and payroll statistics, un- 
employment statistics, cost-of-living statistics, 
amendments to the resolution on statistics of indus- 
trial accidents adopted at an earlier Conference 
and inland transport statistics. The meeting adopted 
resolutions which set new international standards 
for statistics in three major fields — employment 
and labor force, cost-of-living and industrial in- 
juries. 

10. Industrial Committees 

Since July 1, 1947, two of ILO's eight Industrial 
Committees have held their second sessions, and 
one, the Chemicals Industries Committee, held its 
first session during this period. 

The Committees on Iron and Steel and 00 the 
Metal Trades met la Stockholm from August 20 
to 29 and September 3 to 12, 1947, respectively. 
They discussed the regularization of production 
and employment, mininium income security, and 
labor-management co-operation in the industries 
concerned. The Committees also examined gen- 
eral reports submitted to each Industrial Commit- 
tee on action taken in the various countries to give 
effea to decisions reached at previous meetings, 
and recent events and developments in the industry. 

The Chemicals Industries Committee, which met 
in Paris from April 7 to 16, 1948, considered the 
problems of the chemical industries in the light 
of recent events and developments, and working 
conditions and the organization of industrial re- 
lations in these industries. 

11. Regional Activities 

ILO regional activities in Asia and in the Near 
and Middle East to deal with the specific problems 
of those areas began in 1947. 

A Preparatory Asian Regional Conference met 
in New Delhi from October 27 to November 8, 
1947, prior to the first Asian Regional Conference, 
which was to meet in China in 1949. The Cooferencx 
dealt with a wide range of questions concemiog 
social security; labor policy in general, including 
the enforcement of labor measures; an action pro- 
gram for the enforcement of social standards em- 
bodied in ILO Conventions and Recommendailoos; 


and the general economic background of social 
policy, including problems of industrialization. The 
Conference adopted a series of resolutions on social 
security, labor policy, labor management co-opera- 
tion, attainment of ILO social objectives, relations 
between Japan and ILO and ILO assistance to’ 
Asian countries. Through die Governing Body, 
die Conference called to the attention of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Fat East, FAO and ITO the 
need for the provision of industrial employment 
for excess agricultural population, expansion of 
agricultural production, fair distribudon of agri- 
cultural income and fair terms of exchange for 
export of primary products. It also suggested meas- 
ures to improve existing conditions by interna- 
tional action. 

A Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle 
East was held in Istanbul from November 24 to 
29 , 1947 . Questions examined by the Meeting in- 
cluded conditions of life and work of the agricul- 
tural workers, and methods and machinery for the 
protection of industrial and commercial workers. 
The Meeting considered a report by th? Diteciot* 
General dealing with, among otlter questions, in- 
dustrialization, the development of national re- 
sources, vocational training, industrial relations 
and the application of decisions of the General 
Conference. The Meeting adopted resolutions con- 
cerning the development of the work of ILO in the 
Near and Middle East, labor policy, social security, 
conditions of life and work of the agricultural 
workers and economic policies designed to further 
in the Near and Middle East the social objec- 
tives of ILO. As in the case of the New Delhi 
Conference, the measures recommended require 
^co-ordinated action by various other international 
organizations. 

12. Advisory Missions 

A number of missions have been sent to Mem- 
ber countries of ILO at the request of their respec- 
tive governments. 

In August and September 1947 and again in 
March 1948, an ILO official visited Czechoslovakia 
and advised the Government on the reconstruc- 
tion of its social insurance system into a national 
insurance scheme. 

A mission of experts in industrial relations, uade 
union law, social insurance and conditions of work 
visited Greece in October and November 1947 to 
assist the Greek Government in the examination 
and revision of its labor legislation, including die 
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legislatioo governing trade unions. The mission 
recommended extensive revision of the laws and 
regulations governing such questions as the Of' 
ganization and conditions of employment, social 
insurance services, trade imlons and administrative 
services. 

In January 1948, an ILO official went to Shanghai 
and Nanking to make recommendations to the 
Chinese Government on the questions of employ- 
ment service organization and youth training. 

An ILO official visited Iran from December 15^7 
to February 1948 and made detailed recommenda- 
tions to that Government on the introduction of 
• co-operative organizations in Iran. Two additional 
officials visited Iran in March and April 15)48 to 
advise the Government on questions concerning 
the proteaion of children and young workers, the 
employment of v.’omen and social insurance. 

In September 1948, an official of the Industrial 
Committees Section went to Venezuela to advise 
, the Government on labor statistics. The Govern- 
ment asked that he return to Venezuela in 1949. 

13. Publications 

Since July 1, 1947, ILO has continued issuing 
its periodical publications, records of meetings, in- 
cluding the Minutes of the Governing Body and 


Documents of the International Labour Conference, 
and varmus studies, reports and pamphlets cover- 
ing a wide range of social and economic questions. 

The periodical publications of ILO include: the 
International Labour Review, published monthly 
in English, French and Spanish, covering economic 
and stKial topics, current events affecting industry 
and labor, statistics of employment and wages, 
cost of living, etc.; the Official Bulletin, in English 
and French; the Legislative Series, a bi-monthly 
publi^cion of reprints and translations of laws and 
regulations, in English and French; the quarterly 
Industrial Safety Survey, in English, French and 
Spanish; the Yearbook of Labour Statistics, in Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish; and the Report of the 
International Labour Organization to the United 
Nations, in English, French and Spanish. 

Among the technical studies published by the 
Office since July 1, 1947, are the following: The 
Chilean Development Corporation; Labour-Man- 
agement Co-operation in United States War Pro- 
duction; Housing and Employment; Labour-Matt’ 
agement Co-operation in France; Second Session 
of the Permanent Migration Committee; Training 
Problems in the Far East; The Sixth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians; Employment, 
Unemployment and Labour Force Statistics; Cost- 
of-living Statistics; and Methods of Stasistics of 
Industrial Injuries. 


F. BUDGET 


The budget of the Organisation is approved by 
a two-thirds vote of the General Conference. The 
50th session of the Conference, which met in 
Geneva from June 19 to July 11, 1947, approved 
a budget totalling $4,425,930 to cover the expenses 
of ILO during 1948. The budget for the year 
1949, as approved by the 31st session of the Con- 
ference, meeting in San Francisco from June 17 to 
July 10, 1948, totals $5,185,539. The main details 
of the expenditures covered by these budeets 
follow: 

1948 1949 

Part I. Ordinary Budget: 

Ordinary Expenditure: 

Sessions of the Confer- 
ence and the Govern- 
ing Body and other 

Conferences ... $ 380,724 • $ 423,156 

General Setvlcei of the 
International Labour 

Office . 3,448,989 4,039,990 



1948 

1949 

Peimaoent Equipment, 

etc. 

58,411 

63,083 

- Capital Expenditure 

234 

100 

Unforeseen Expenditure 

58,411 

55.000 

Reserve Fund: 

Allocation 1949 

175.234 

175.000 

Refund of With- 
drawal 1947 


98,321 

Total 

4,122,003 

4.854,650 

Deduct: 

Supplementary Receipts 

23.365 

30,000 

Net Total of Part I 

4.098.638 

4.824.650 

Part 1L Staff Pensions 

Fund 

109,706 

135.027 

Part III. Staff Retire- 

WENT AND Provident Fund 

1 217,586 

225,862 

Total 

$4,425,930 

$5,185,539 
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The above expenses were divided into units and 
allocated among Members of ILO in both ?n«tfanr>»^ 
by a committee of government representatives to 
the Conference, as follows: 

Units 


Member States 
Afghanis tao 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Burma 
Canada 
Ceylon 
aile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

£I Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Italy 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Peru 

Philipliines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Siam 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom 
United Sutes 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia . 


19-18 1949 

1 1 

21 21 

23 23 

3 3 

19 19 

2 2 

24 29 

4 4 

— 4 

35 35 

— 5 

6 6 

26 26 

5 5 

1 I 

5 5 

7 9 

10 10 

1 1 

1 1 

12 12 

— 1 

I 1 

4 4 

80 80 

3 3 

I 1 

I 1 

4 4 

1 1 

48 39 

5 . 5 

3 3 

10 10 

20 30 

1 1 

I 1 

11 11 

10 10 

8 8 

S 8 

— 8 

1 I 

3 3 

— 6 

10 10 

8 8 

5 5 

19 19 

17 17 

— 2 

10 10 

1(5 16 

108 108 

150 150 

4 4 

4 4 

1 4575“ 

784 817.4575 


ANNEX I 


MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
{As of Selitemher 21, 


MEMBLRS OF ILO 


Aghanistan 

Albania 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium , 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 


Ecuador 

Egypt 

£1 Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Italy 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 


New Zealand 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippmes 

Poland 

Pornigal 

Siam 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Turkey 

Union of South 
Africa 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
yugo$lavia“ 


MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BODY 

As a fwult of the elections which took place during the 
31$t session of the Conference, the Governing Body is 
constituted as follows: 


Government Rbpresentativesj 

Eight states of ehitf 

I’tdujtrid importance- Representatnev 
United States — 

United Kingdom SirGuiIdhaumeMyrddin-Evans 
France Paul Ramadier 

India S. LaJl 

Li Ping-heng 

I-*nada A. MacNamara 

Brazil Helio Lobo 

Belgium" Leon Eli Troclet 


Representatives; 
E. R. StaHorini 


H. H. Koch 
M Cingolani 
Luis Alvarado 
Henryk Altman 
F. H. Sur 


“On the basis of 1 umt to date of expiration of notice 
w^Jiawal: June 16, 1949. 

Government of Yugoslavia, in June 1947, gave 
It would cease in two years to be a Member 
iV W9^^** decision was to become effective on June 

. decision of the 107th session of the Govern* 

was replaced by 

Italy. Belgium was then appointed to fill the elective 
seat previously held by Italy, subject to confirmation by 
the next session of the General Conference. 


Elected states: 
Argentina 
Australia 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Italy 
Peru 
Poland 
Turkey 
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Deputy Members: 

Niilo Mannio (Fialand) 

Frantisek Ktaus (Czechoslovakia) 

Miss G. J. Sternberg (Nethetlands) 
EAfPLOVERS' MEiaERS: 

Pedro A. Chapa (Mexico) 

William Gemmill (Union of South Africa) 

B. C Mehta (India) 

H. C Oersted (Denmark) 

Julio B. Pons (Uruguay) 

Pierre Waline (France) 

Sir John Forbes Watson (United Kingdom) 

J. David Zellerbach (United States) 

Deputy Members: 

Pietro Campanella (Italy) 

L. £. Cornil (Belgium) 

A. G. Fennema (Netherlands) 
bL G. Ghayour (Iran) 

C Kuntschen (Swiaerland) 

Lieu Oog-sung (China) 

A. Calheiros Lopes (Portugal) 

Harry Taylor (Canada) 

Substitutes: 

Gulamali Allana (Pakisua) 

Juan Borgoflovo (Argentina) 

Fritz HQynigg (Austria) 

WokKESS’ MElitBERE.- 
Aftab All (Pakistan) 

Frank C Fenton (United Sutes) 

Paul C Finer (Belgium) 

D. Ibanez Aguila (Chile) 

' Lmq Jouhaux (France) 

A. E. Monk (Australia) 

Konrad Nocdahl (Norway) 

Alfred Roberts (United Kingdom) 

Deputy Members; 

Vescy IL Bengough (Canada) 

A. ^Bab (Cuba) 

Liu Sun-san (China) 

Jean Mori (Switzerland) 

S. de Azevedo Fequeno (Brazil) 

F. Santi (Italy) 

P. J. S. &rrareas (Netherlands) 

A. Soelven (Sweden) 

OFFICERS OF THE GOVERNING BODY 
Chairman: 

Luis Alvarado (Peru) 

Vice-Chairmen; 

Sir John Forbes Watson (United Kingdom) 
Leon Jouhaux (France) 

OFFICERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE 

Director-General; 

David A. Morse“ (United States) 

Assistant Directors-General: 

]el Reas (Belgium) 

G. A. Johnston (United Kingdom) 

M. Viple (France) 

Raghunaih Rao (India) 

Legal Adiiser: 

C W. Jenks 


HEADQUARTERS, LIAISON AND BRANCH 
OFFICES 


HEADQUARTERS 

Address: Internaiional Labour Oihcc 
Geneva, Switzerland 
Telephone: 2 62 00 
Cable Address; INTERLAB GENEVE 


LIAISON OFFICE WITH THE UNITED NATIONS 

Address: International Labour Office 
P. O. Box 648 
Great Neck, Long Island 
Telephone; Manhasset 3116, Flushing 7-9183 
Cable Address: INTERLAB GREATNECKNY 


BRANCH OFFICES 

Address: International Labour Office 
38 Parliament Street 
London, SW. 1, England 
Telephone: Whitehall 1437 
Cable Address: JNTERLAB LONDON 

Address: International Labour Office 
203 Boulevard St. Germain 
Paris Vile, France 
Telephone: Licue 92-02 and 92-03 
Cable Address: INTERLAB PARIS 

Address. Intetoatiotul Labour Office 
Villa Aldobrandioi 
Via Panisperna 28 
Rome, Italy 
Telephone: 68 43 34 
Cable Address; INTERLAB ROME 

Address' international Labour Office 
734 Bubbling Well Road 
Shanghai, China 

Cable Address: INTERLAB SHANGHAI 

Address: International Labour Office 
"Cochin House” 

3 Janarmantar Road 
New Delhi, India 
Telephone: 7567 

Cable Address: INTERLAB NEW DELHI 

Address: International Labour Office 
1825 Jefferson Place, NW. 
Washington, D. C 
Teiepboae: District 8736 
Cable Address INTERLAB WASHINGTON 

Address: International Labour Office 
3450 Drummond Street 
Montreal, Canada 
Telephone. Plateau 7801 
Cable Address- INTERLAB MONTREAL 


**Mr. Morse was elected Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office on June 12, 1948, by the 103th 
session of the Governing Body. He assumed office on 
Septtmber 7, 1948, replacing Edward Phelan (Ireland), 
who had served in that capacity since February 15, 1941. 
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ANNEX II 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS 

The Intcrnationil Labour Convcnrioni adopted bf the 
Conference u of September 21, 1918. with the number 
of ratifications of each, follow 

Cjjtitii* Dai and 
Tali No. o/ Ra$fieaiioMl 

riRST SESSION. 1919 

1. Limiting hours of work in in- June 13, 1921 25 

dustrial undertakings to 
eight in day and forty-eight 
in week 

2. Concerning uncmpluymenc June 14, 1921 32 

3. Concerning employment of June 15, 1921 It 

women before and after 
childbirth 

4. Concerning employment of June 13.1921 H 

women during night (Re- 
vised by Conventions No. 

41 and No. 89) 

3. Filing minimum age for ad- June 13, 1921 iO 
mission of children to in- 
dusuial employ meot 

(). Concerning night work of June 13. 1921 31 
young persons eroptoyed in 
industry (Revised by Con- 
vention No. 90) 

SECOND SESSION. 1920 

7. Fuiog fflinlmum age fur ad- SepL27, 1921 3l 

musion of children to em- 
ployment at sea (Revised 
by Convention Na 38) 

8. Concerning uncmploymenc in* Mar. 10,1923 28 

demoiry in case of loss or 
foundering of the ship 

9. Establishing facilities for fifld' Nov. 23. 1921 28 

ing emplovment for seunea 

THIRD SESSIOsN, 1921 

10. Concerning age for admission Aug. 31, 1923 2l 

of children to employment 
in agriculture 

11. Concerning rights of associa- May II, 1923 34 

tion aod combination of 
agricultural worken 

12. Concerning workmen’s com- Feb. 26 . 1925 23 

peoiadoa in agriculture 

13. Concerning use of white lead Aug. 31,1923 27 

in painting 

14. Concerning the application of June 19, 1923 35 

the weekly rest in industrial 
undertakings 

15 Fixing minimum age for ad- Nov. 20, 1922 32 
mission of young persons to 
employment as tiimraeis or 
stokers 

16. (Concerning compulsory med- Nov. 20, 1922 33 
ical examination of chil- 
' dren and young persons 

employtA at sea 


CSniittDmtai 

No. Tali No. of Reiifuiiont 

SEVENTH SESSION. 1925 

17. Gincctning workmen's com- Apr. 1,1927 20 

petuation foe accidents 

18. Concerning workmen's com- Apr.], 1927 30 

pcosatioo for occupational 
diseases (Revised by Con- 
scfliion No- 42) 

19. Co/Kcrning equality of treat- Scpt.8, 192(> 38 

mcni for national and for- 
eign wucken as regards 
workmen's compensation 
for accidents 

2i> CoiKerning night work in May26, 192B 12 

bAeiica 

EIGHTH SESSION, 1926 

21 Cuncetamg stmpUficaciun of Dec. 29. 1927 22 

inspection of emigrants on 
board ship 

NINTH SESSION. 1926 

22 Concerning seamen's anieJes Apr. 4, 1928 27 

of agreement 

2y (^uiKerning trpattutioa ul Apr. 16.1928 18 

seamen 

TENTH SESSION. 1927 

24. Concerning sickness insuraisce July IS, 1928 18 

for workers in industry and 
commerce and domestic 
servants 

25. Concerning sickness insurance July 13, 1928 H 

for agricultural workers 

ELEVENTH SESSION. 1928 

26. Concerning creation of min- July l4, 1930 24 

uovun wagn-hxing matbia- 
cry 

TWUFTH SESSION, 1929 

27. Concerning marking of weight Mar. 9. 1932 35 

on heavyr packages traos- 
ported by vessels 

28. Concerning protenion against Apr. 1,1932 4 

accidenu of workers em- 
ployed in loading or un- 
loading ships (Revised by 
CoDvencion No. 32) 

FOURTEENTH SESSION. 1930 

29. Concerning forced or compul- May 1, 1952 22 

soty labor 

30. Goacerning regulation of Aug. 29, 1933 1 

hours of work in commerce 
and offices 

FIFTEENTH SESSION, 1951 

31. Limiting hours of work in coal 

mines” 

“Not yet in force. • 
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ESeclheDalezni 

No. Title No. of RatififolioMi 

SIXTEENTH SESSION. 1932 

32. Conceroiog protectioa against Oct. 30, 1934 ll 

accideno of workers em> 
ployed in loading and un- 
loading ships (Revisetl) 

33. Concerning age for admission June 6, 1935 7 

of children to non-industrial 
employment 

SEVENTEENTH SESSION, 1933 

34. Concerning fee-charging cm- Oct. 18, 1936 6 

ployment agencies 

35. Concerning compulsory old- July 18, 1937 5 

egs iasursscc foe poesoas 
employed in industrial or 
commercial undertakings, in 
liberal professions, and for 
out-workers and domestic 
scrviiiU • 

36. Concerning compulsory old- July 18, 1937 4 

age insurance for persons 
employed in agricultural 
undertakings 

37. Concerning compulsory inval- July 18, 1937 5 

idity insurance for persons 
employed in iodusuial or 
commercial undertakings, in 
liberal professions, and for 
out-workers and domestic 
servants 

38. Concetoiog compulsory inval- July 18. 1937 4 

idity insurance for persons 
employed la agricultural 
undertakings 

39. Concerning compulsory wid- Nov. 8, 1946 2 

ows' and orphans’ insurance 
for petsoiu employed io 
induscrial or commercial 
undertakings, in liberal pro- 
fessions, and for out-work- 
ers and domestic servants 

40. Concerning compulsory wid- 1 

ows' and orphans’ insurance 
for persons employed in 
agricultural undertakings'* 

EIGHTEENTH SESSION, 1934 

41. Concerning employment of Nov. 22, 1936 18 

women during the night 
(Revised by Convention 
Na 89) 

42. Concerning workmen’s com- June 17, 1936 l6 

peosation for occupational 
diseases (Revised) 

43. Regulation of hours of work Jan. 13, 1938 7 

in automatic sheet-glass 
works 

44. Ensuring benefit or allowances June 10, 1933 4 

to involuntarily unemployed 

NINETEENTH SESSION, 1935 

45. Concerning cmplojTncnt of May 30, 1937 26 

women on underground 
wotk in mines of all kinds 


Effecliie Date and 

No. Title No. of Ratifications 

46. Limiting hours of wotk in 2 

coal mines ( Revised )“ 

47. Concerning reduction of hours 1 

of wotk to forty a weel^ 

48. Concerning establishment of Aug. 10, 1938 5 

an iamrnational scheme for 
maiateoance of rights under 
invalidliy, old-age and wid- 
. ows’ and orphans’ insurance 

49. Concerning reductions of June 10, 1938 6 

hours of work in glass-bot- 
tle wroiks 

TWENTIETH SESSION. 1936 

50. Concerning regulation of cer- Sept. 8, 1939 5 

tain special systems of re- 
cruiting workers 

51. Conceramg reduction of hours 1 

of wotk on public works'* 

52. Concerning annual holidays Sept 22, 1939 4 

with pay 

TWENTY-FIRST SESSION. 1936 

53. Concerning minimum require- Mar. 29, 1939 11 

ment of professional capac- 
ity for masters and officers 
on board merchaor ships 

54. Concerning annual holidays 4 

with pay for seamen'* 

55. Concerning liability of ship- Oct 29, 1939 4 

owner in case of sickness, 
injury or death of seamen 

56. CboceiniDg sickness insurance I 

for seamen** 

57. Concerning hours of wotk on 4 

board ship and manning 

TWENTY-SECOND SESSION, 1936 

58. Fixing minimum age for ad- Apr. 11, 1939 8 

mission of children to em- 
ployment at sea (Revised) 

TWENTY-THIRD SESSION. 1937 

59. Fixing minimum age for ad- Feb. 21,1941 3 

mission of children to in- 
dustrial employment (Re- 
vised) 

60. (^ncerning age for admission 1 

of cbildren to non-industrial 
employment (Revised) “ 

61. Conceroing reduaion of hours I 

of work in textile industry** 

62. Conarning safety provisions July 4, 1942 3 

in building indusciy 

• TWENTY-FOURTH SESSION, 1938 

63. Concerning statistics of wages June 22, 1940 14 

and hours of work ia prin- 
cipal mining and manufac- 
turing industries, including 
building and construction, 
and in agrtculmre 


*Not)ei in force. 
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Effective Date tmi 

No. Title No. of Ratification 

TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION, 1939 


64 Concerning legniation of -wiit- July 8, 1948 
ten contracts of employment 
of indigenous -workers 

65. Concerning penal sanctions for July 8, 1948 

breaches of cotvtracts of 
employment by indigenous 
workers 

66. Concerning recruitment, plac- 

ing and conditions of labor 
of migrants foe employ- 
ment“ 

67. Concerning regulation of 

hours of work and rest 
periods in road uansport“ 


3 

2 


0 


0 


TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION, 1946 


68 Concerning food and catering 0 

for crews on board ship** 

69- Concerning certification of 0 

ships’ cooks** 

70 Concerning social security for 0 

seafarers'* 

71. Concerning seafarers’ pen- 0 

lions'* 

72. Concerning vacauon holidays 0 

with pay for seafarers'* 

73 Concerning medical examina- 0 

tion of seafarers'* 

74. Concerning certification of 0 

able seamen** 

75. Concerning crew accommoda- 1 

tion on board ship** 

76 Concerning wages, hours of 0 

work on board ship and 

manning** 


TWENTY-NINTH SESSION, 1946 
77. Concecauig mAd.ical examioar V 

tion for firness for employ- 
ment in industry of children 
and young persons** 

78 Cpncerniog medical examina- 1 

tion of children and young 


No. Title 

persons for fitness for em- 
ployment in non-industrial 
occupations'* 

79. Concerning restriction of 

night work of children and 
young persons in non-ln- 
duscrial occupations'* 

80. Gmcerning final articles re- 

vision 


Effective Daii and. 
No. of Ratificfi'm 


I 

May 28, 1947 24 


THIRTIETH SESSION, 1947 

81. Concerning labor inspection 0 

in industry and commerce'* 

82. Concerning social policy in 0 

non-metropolitan lerii- 
tories** 

83. Concerning application of ^ 

international labor stan- 
dards rOf non-metropolitan 
territories'* 

84 Concerning right of associa- ® 

non and settlement of labor 
disputes m non-metropol- 
itan territories'* 

85 Concetfling labor inspector- ^ 

aies in non-fflecropoliun 
tettiioties'* 

86 Concerning maximuffl leogth ^ 

. of contracu of employment 

of indigenous workers'* 

THIRTY-FIRST SESSION, 1948 

87. Concerning freedom of as- ® 

sociatioo and proteaion of 
the right to organize'* 

88. Concerning employment ser* ^ 

vice organization'* . 

89. Concerning employment of 

womeo during the night 
(Revised)*’ , - 

90. Concerning night work of 

young persons employed in 
industry (Revised)** 

*T4ot yet in force. 



II. The Food and Agrictdture Organization 
of the United Nations^ 


A. ORIGIN 


The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations was the first of the permanent 
United Nations organizations to be launched after 
the war. The United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture was held in May' 1943 at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, on the invitation of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 44 nations represented 
at this Conference agreed to work together to 
banish hunger and establish a stable world agricul- 
ture. 

On the recommendation of the Hot Springs Coo- 
ference, the United Nations Interim Commission 
on Food and Agriculture was set up in July 1943 
to make plans for a permanent organization which 
would d^ not only with food and agriculture but 
with ioiestiY nod fisheries as well Each of the gov- 


ernments which attended the Conference appointed 
a repres«itative on the Interim Commission. The 
Commission prepared a Constitution for FAO and 
submitted it to governments, more than twenty of 
whidi indicated their acceptance, thus making the 
establishmenr of FAO possible under the terms 
of its Constitution.® The Interim Commission also 
prepared a report on the suggested structure and 
fiinaions of the Organization. 

FAO officially came into being with the signing 
of its O>nstiration on October 16, 1945. This cere- 
mony took place at the opening meeting of the 
first session of the Conference, which was held in 
Quebec, Canada, from October 16 to November 
1, 1945. 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The preamble to the Constitution of FAO tells 
the reason for its existence in a few words; 

"The Nations accepting thu Constimtloa, being de- 
tecmioed to promote the common welfare by fuithering 
separate and collective action on their part for the 
purposes of 

"raising levels of nuuition and sundacds of living 
of the peoples under their respective fatisdiaioas, 
"securing improvements in the efficiency of the pro* 
duction and distribution of all food and agricultural 
products, 

"bettering the condition of rural populations, 

"and thus contributing toward an expanding world 
economy, 

"hereby establish the Food and Agticultute Organization 
of the United Nations . . . through which the Members 
will repon to one another on the measures t^en and the 
progress achieved in the fields of action set forth above." 

The functions of the Organization are desaibed 
in Article 1 of the Constitution as follows; 

"1. The Organization shall collect, analyze, interpret, 
and disseminate information relating to nutrition, food 
and agriculture. 

“2. The Organization shall ptotaote and, where ap- 


propiute, shall recommend national and international 
action with respect to 

"(a) scientific, technological, social, and economic 
research tclating to nutrition, food and agriculture, 
"(b) the improvement of education and administra- 
tion relating to nuttition, food and agriculture, and the 
spread of public knowledge of nuttitional and agri- 
cultural science and practice; 

"(c) the conservation of natural resources and the 
adoption of improved methods of agricultural produc- 
uon; 

"(d) the improvement of the processing, market- 
ing, and distribution of food and agricultural products, 
"(e) the adoption of policies for the provision of 


*For further details on the origin and early activities 
of FAO, see Yearbook of the Untied Naltous, J94&-47, 
pp. 685—93. For details on later activities, see FAO re- 
ports to the United Nations (E/597 and Add.1 and 
E/797), and the reports of the Director-General to the 
third and fourth sessions of the FAO Conference, Report 
of the Third Session of the Conference, and reports of 
missions and special conferences. See also Bibliography 
of this Yearbook, Appendix III. 

*The text of the Constitution of FAO is r^roduced 
in die Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946—47, pp. 
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adequate agricultural credit, national and inteiaatiooal; 

"(f) the adoption of ioternacionaf policies with 
tespecc CO agcicultucal commodity atcatigements. 

"3. It shall also be the function of the Organization 
"(a) to furnish such technical assistance as govern* 
ments may request; 

"(b) to organize, in co-operation with the govern- 


ments concettied, such missions as may be needed to 
assist them to fulfill the obligations arising from ihfj 
acceptance of the lecommendations of the United Ni- 
tioas Confccence on Food and Agticultuie; and 
”(c) generally to take all necessary and appropriate 
action to implemeac the purposes of the Orgsairatioa 
as set forth in the Pieamble." 


C. ORGANIZATION 


FAO consists o{ a Conference, a Councti of FAO 
and a staff headed by a Director-General. 

The Conference is corr|>osed of one representa- 
tive from each Member nation. Each Member has 
one vote in the Conference, which meets at least 
once each year to review the work of the Organ- 
ization, determine its policy and approve the budget 
for the following year. The Conference, by decision 
of its third session in August 1947, also reviews the 
food and agriculture situation and the programs 
and plans of Membec Governments. On the basis of 
this annual review, the Conference recommends 
inter*governmental collaboration and aaion neces- 
sary to realize the objectives of die Organization^ 
Decisions of the Conference ate taken by a simple 
majority vote, except that in some instances, such 
as the admission of new Members or the adoption 
of amendments to the FAO constitution, a two- 
thirds majority is required. 

Between sessions of the Conference, the Council 
of FAO, also known as the World Food Council, 
supervises the work of the Organization. The 
Council consists of eighteen Member nations 
elected by the Conference, eadi of which appoints 
one representative. The .Council keeps the world 
food and agriculture situation under constant re- 
view and makes whatever recommendations it 
considers necessary to Member Governments, inter- 
national commodity authorities and other special- 
ized international agencies. It also directs the policy 
of the Internationa Emergency Food Committee, 
which recommends the allocation of agricultural 
commodities in short world supply. Among the 
other standing committees of the Council are 
Committee on Financial Control and the Commit- 
tee on Relations with International Organizations. 

The Director-General of FAO, appointed by the 
Conference, has full power and authority to direct 
the work of the Organization, subject to the gen- 
eral supervision of the Conference and the Council 
of FAO. He appoints the staff of the Organiza- 
tion and directs its work. 


With the advice of the Council, he is responsi- 
ble for analyzing, on a regional basis, regional and 
national plans and needs in food and a^ioilnire, 
and for synthesizing this analysis into a world sum- 
mary. This summary indicares trends in production, 
consumption and trade, and relates the proposed 
imports and exports of each region to the proposed 
global exports and imports. It forms the basis foi 
the annual review of food and agricultural policies 
by the Conference. 

Standing advisory committees of world experts 
on agriculture, economics, statistics, fisheries, for- 
estry and forest products, nutrition, and rural wel- 
fare advise the Director-General on the work of 
FAO’s several technical divisions. 

The chairmen of these standing advisory com- 
mittees, together with the chairmen of the OjudoI 
and of the Committee on Financial Control, con- 
stitute the Cioordinating Committee appointed by 
the Council, in conformity with Article V of the 
Constitution, to tender advice on the co-ordination 
of the technical work of the Organization. 

National FAO Committees, established in 44 
Member countries, serve as the primary points of 
contact between FAO and governmental and non- 
govermnental agencies in the fields of the Organ- 
ization’s interests. 

In addition to its temporary headquarters in 
Washington, D.C, FAO maintains a European 
regional office at Rome, the headquarters of the 
former International Institute of Agriculture.® At 
Geneva there is a Forestry and Forest Products 
Office, and a temporary technical group co-operat- 
ing with the Economic Commission for Europe- In 
February 1948, a regional office for the Near East 
was established at Cairo.* 


*The International Institute of Agriculnite was 
dated on January 28, 1948, its assets becoming on mat 


date the property of FAO. 

*/i regional office for Asia and the Far East 
opened at Bangkok, Siam, early in 1949. 


Is to be 
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Since its creation in October 1945 through 
June 1947, FAO has endeavored to promote na- 
tional and international action to improve the 
world food situation. In the spring of 1946 die 
Special Meeting on Urgent Food Problems, called 
by FAO to meet in Washington, D.C., resulted in 
the creation of the International Emergency Food] 
Council (I.EJ.C) and the adoption by 22 nations 
of specific recommendations for making the best 
use of the slender food supplies then available. • 

The principal function of the I.E.F.C was that 
of recommending the allocation of agricultural 
commodities in short supply for the duration of 
the emergency. This body continued to operate 
until January 1, 1948, when its allocation funalons 
were transferred to the International Emergency 
Food Committee, operating under the Council of 
FAO. 

Following the Special Meeting on Urgent Food 
Problems, the Director-General, recogniaing the 
'need for longer-term efforts toward preventing 
both shortages and surpluses, presented Proposals 
for a World Food Board, for consideration by the 
FAO Conference. The major objectives of these 
Proposals were endorsed by the second session of 
the FAO Conference meeting in September 1946 
in Copenhagen. The Conference reseated these 
objectives as follows: 

"(a) developing and otganuing production, distiibu- 
tibn, and uulizatioa of the basic foods to provide diets on 
a health standard foe peoples of all couatries; 

"(h) stabilizing agricultural ptices at levels fate to 
producers and coiuumeis alike.” 

On the recommendation of the Conference, a I^re- 
•paratory Commission on World Food Proposals, 
comprising seventeen nations, met in Washington, 
D.C, from October 1946 to January 1947. The 
Commission recommended co-ordinated national 


E. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 

The third session of the FAO Conference met in 
Geneva from August 25 to September 11, 1S>47, 
and amended the Constitution of FAO to provide 
for the creation of a Council of FAO to replace the 
former Executive Committee of the Organization.® 
It admitted five new Members into the Organiza- 
tion: Austria, Burma, Finland, Pakistan and Siam. 

A special session of the Conference was held in 


programs and international agreements for indi- 
vidual commodities as the most practicable coune 
under prevailing world conditions to attain the 
objectives of the Proposals. It also recommended 
the establishment of a World Food Council, or 
Council of FAO, to co-ordinate this work between 
sessions of the full FAO Conference, as well as to 
supervise the affairs of the Organization itself. 

To consider measures for overcoming the Eu- 
ropean timber shortage, FAO called an Interna- 
tional Timber Conference which met at Marianske 
Lazne, Czechoslovakia, in April and May 1947. The 
ECE Timber Committee, whose secretariat is 
provided by FAO, has followed up the recom- 
mendations of the Marianske Lazne timber confer- 
ence, which restilted in a ten per cent increase in 
European timber produaion and improved exports 
to meet the severe shortage. 

. The agricultural advisory services initiated by 
UNRRA were assumed by FAO early in 1947; 
under this program, FAO supplied technical assist- 
ance to inaease food production in a number of 
war-devastated countries. 

An FAO mission spent three months in Greece 
(May-August 1946) to work out long-term plans 
for restoring and improving Greek agriculture. 
The Report of the FAO Mission for Greece, pub- 
lished in March 1947, recommended a compre- 
hensive 25-year development program based on 
the foil-scale deveiopmenc of water and /and re- 
sources. 

On December 14, 1946, FAO was formally 
brought into relationship with the United Nations 
as a specialized agency, with the approval of an 
agreement between the two organizations by the 
United Nations General Assembly.® The agree- 
ment had previously been approved by the FAO 
Conference (September 13, 1946). 


1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 

Washington, DC., from April 6 to 14, 1948, to 
appoint a new Director-General of FAO. The 
Conference named Norris E. Dodd (United States) 

_ *The text of the Agteement between the United Na- 
tions and the Food and Agriculture Organization of Ae 
United Nations is reproduced in the Yearbook of the 
Utekad i^ations, 1946~47, pp. 69S-702. 

TTbe amendments to the Constitution adopted by the 
Geneva Conference are reproduced on pp. 841-42. 
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to replace Sir John Boyd Orr (United Kingdom), 
who had served as Director-General of FAO since 
the Organization came into being. The Conference 
also admitted Ceylon and Turkey to membership 
in f AO.^ 

A summary of the activities of FAO, together 
with applicable decisions of the Conference, ap- 
pears under the subject headings below. 

1. Cereals 

Because of the serious world deficit of grains 
for the winter of 1947-48, FAO, at the request of 
the International Emergency Food Council, called 
a Special Conference on Cereals to meet in "Paris 
on July 9, 1947 . Agricultural officials of 40 coun- 
tries attending this Conference stressed the urgency 
of the need for special measures. They recom- 
mended, in particular, that the supplies of prin- 
cipal cereals be used entirely, and secondary cereals 
as far as possible, for human consumption and tlut 
no increase in bread ot cereal rations be authorized 
unless necessary to satisfy minimum human require- 
ments. They also recommended other measures 
directed towards a more economical use of grain 
Since the world grain outlook had fucthee de- 
teriorated by the time of the annual FAO Confer- 
ence m August 1947 , Member Governments of 
both importing and exporting countries were urged 
at this Conference to make extraordinary new ef- 
forts CO teinfotce their measures of crop collection, 
to economize the use of grain and to limit the 
feeding of grain to livestock. 

2. International Allocation 

During this period of extreme food shortage, 
an important FAO responsibility has been that of 
recommending allocations of scarce foods. 

One of the most important decisions taken by 
the third session of the FAO Conference was the 
acceptance of the recommendations of the Prepara- 
tory Commission on World Food Proposals for 
establishing the Council of FAO and for formally 
reviewing the international food and agriculture 
situation. 

Tlte Conference also recommended that the fuac- 
lions and responsibilities of the International 
Emergency Fo^ Council be assumed by the new 
Council. i.E.F.C. members therefore approved the 
dissolution of this body, and its funaions of recom- 
mendia^ xwi cmpcicc, at &3ad& 

and fertilizers in short supply were taken over by 


die Council of FAO on January 1, 1948. The Good- 
cil, at its first session in November 1947, estab- 
lished an International Emergency Food Commit- 
tee to carry out these functions. Six commodity 
committees, after assessing world supplies and 
needs, recommend to countries allocations for ex- 
port and import of cereals,® rice, feeds,® cocoa 
beans, fats and oils,^® and nitrogen fertilizer. Al- 
though FAO has no power to enforce these recom- 
memiations, the Organization reported that as of 
March 1948 participating governments had se- 
cured over 90-per-cent conformance with the 
recommendations through the governmental regu- 
lation of exports and imports of commodities 
under allocation. Allocations of the following com- 
modities recommended by commodity committees 
of the International Emergency Food Coraniittee 
and its predecessor have been discontinued since 
July 1, 1947: seeds, meat and meat products, sugar, 
and beans and peas. 


3. Regional Conferences 

During 1948, a number of regional conferences 
arranged by FAO have been held: (a) in Cairo, 
a conference to plan agricultural development for 
the Near East; (b) in Baguio, Philippines, a series 
of four conferences on nutrition, fisheries, nee and 
regional organization in the Fai East; (c) in Rome, 
a conference to study the program and organization 
of FAO activities in Europe during 1948; and (d) 
in Latin America, a conference on forestry and 
forest products and one on nutrition. 

(a) The FAO Neat East Conference, meeting, 
in Cairo from February 2 to 14, 1948, considered 
the plans of Member Governments in this region 
for developing their natural agricultural resources 
and their immediate material requirements for the 
implementation of these development plans. These 
plans sec out the areas to be irrigated and drained 
in the immediate future; the equipment, particu- 
larly that concerned with deep-well irrigation, re- 
quired; and tentative estimates of the inaease in 
food production that would result ftom the imple- 

’Saudi Arabia, the 58th nation to {oin FAO, 
admitted by the fourth sestion of the Coofetence, held 
io^l^ashington, D.C, November 15 to 29. 1943. 

*Coarie grains and rye were de-allocaieJ on December 
9» 1948, on the recommendation of the Cereali Com- 
mtstw, leaving wheat and whear flour the only com- 
modities still allocated by this Committee. * 

*The Committee on Feeds was disbanded on December 
31 . 1948. 

*naxieed and llmeed ml were de-allocated on Novem- 
her h, on the recommendation of ttie Commiwr 
on Fau and Oils. 
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mentation of these plans. With regard to long- 
range programs, the Conference recommended that 
Iraq, Syria and Turkey prepare plans on an inter- 
national basis for the development of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers. 

A special Nutrition Committee set up by the 
Near East Conference reported to the Conference 
that from 60 to 80 per cent of the population in 
the Near East showed signs of malnutrition; to deal 
with this situation, the Conference advocated, as 
a short-term policy, the importation of foods at 
present in deficit, the improvement of existing 
rationing systems and the extension of govern- 
ment arrangements for feeding vulnerable groups. 

(b) The Nutrition Conference, meeting to 
Baguio from February 23 to 28, 1948, studied 
mf^n<; for the retention of nutrients in rice, the 
comparative nutritional value of different varieties 
of rice, methods of determining the thiamine con- 
tent of rice and methods of supplementing rice 
diets. In the report of this Conference, published 
in English, French and Spanish in June 1948 and 
entitled Nutritioo Problems of Rice-eating Coun- 
tries in Asia, it was recommended that a commtrree 
of experts on nutrition and allied subjects meet 
annu^y, the experts to be appointed by FAO 
Members in dte Far East. 

Meeting concurrently, the Fisheries Conference 
agreed on the establishment of an Indo-Pacific 
Fisheries Council, in accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the third annual session of the Con- 
ference of FAO in 1947, and drew up a draft agree- 
ment for the Council. The Indo-Pacific Fisheries 
Council will be concerned with the development 
and proper utilization of living aquatic resources 
in the Indo-Pacific area. FAO will provide the 
secretariat for the Council and for its four interim 
committees on hydrology, taxonomy, biology and 
technology. The Council will come into being on 
acceptance of the agreement by five ^fember Gov- 
ernments.'^ 

FAO b planning the establbhment of similar 
fisheries councib for other regions for the further 
development of fisheries and more efficient utiliza- 
tion of fish. 

An International Rice Conference met at Baguio 
from March I to 13, 1948, as a result of the recom- 
mervdatlons of an FAO Rice Smdy Group which 
met at Trivandrum, India, in May 1947. The Con- 
ference reviewed national programs already under- 
taken or about to be undertaken by six hfember 
countries for the expansion of rice produaion. Thb 
represented the first attempt to assemble and com- 
pare the plans and programs for production and 


dbtribiuioa in the principal rice-producing coun- 
tries of the Far East. The Conference recommended 
die establbhment of an International Rice Com- 
mission and drew up a constitution for the pro- 
posed Commission. The Council of FAO at its 
second session, held in Washington, D.C., in April 
1948, approved this recommendation of the Con- 
ference. The Rice Commission will come into 
exbteoce upon the acceptance of its constitution 
by ten Member Governments, of FAO representing 
at least one half of world rice production.'* It will 
be primarily concerned with bringing about co- 
operative aaion on production, distribution and 
consumption of rice, exclusive of international 
trade to be governed by the proposed International 
Trade Organization. A report of this meeting was 
published in June 1948 in Englbh, French and 
Spanish. 

The Conference on Regional Organization held 
in Baguio from March 13 to 15, 1948, considered 
the form of or^nization that FAO might set up 
in the Fax East to serve its Members individually 
and colleaively on a regional basis. As a result of 
its recommendations, an FAO Regional Office for 
Asia and the Far East will be opened early in 1949< 

(c) Seventeen European National FAO Com- 
mittees met in Rome from February 17 to 21, 1948. 
Thb meeting recommended an over-all plan for 
inaeased European food production; ever-increas- 
ing co-operation between Eastern and Western 
European countries, and between FAO and the 
Eoinomic Commission for Europe; and increased 
milk production for children of war-damaged coun- 
tries. The meeting further suggested that FAO 
furnbh European Member cotmtries with additional 
expert advice and that a permanent FAO regional 
office be established in Rome with jarisdictioo 
extending to the African dependencies of European 
countries. 

(d) The Latin American Forestry and Forest 
Produas Qmference, the first conference in that 
region concerned solely with those matters, was 
held at Teresopolb, Brazil, from April 19 to 30, 
1948. It kid out a program of forestry develop- 
ment during the following ten years designed to 
contribute a great deal to the economic welfare of 
Latin American countries. Among other things, 
the Conference recommended that governments 
that have not already done so should draw up de- 
tailed development plans. The Conference also 

“The G>uncil came into being on November 9, 1948, 
and its inaugural meeting was scheduled for March 1949 
at Singapore. 

^^Ihe International Rice Commission came into being 
on December 17, 1948. 
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decided that forest inventories were needed to ob- 
tain much more detailed knowledge of existing 
resources, and statistics in general ^needed to be 
gradually enlarged and improved. Foresters and 
other technicians needed to be brought in, and a 
researdr and training centre was needed to educate 
and train many technicians of Latin America. Prim- 
itive methods of forest exploitation in use needed 
to be modernized. Capital and equipment had to be 
found and expert service made available not only 
for this purpose but to start whole new forest in- 
dustries where none existed, and to expand exist- 
ing industries. 

The Teresopolis meeting recommended that 
a regional working group of FAO staff tedinicians 
be stationed in Latin America. This was to be done 
early in 1949. It also recommended that a Latin 
American Forestry and Forest Products Commis- 
sion, consisting of representatives of ail interested 
Latin American Governments, be established to 
implement the recommendations of the Conference 
and promote suitable regional policies. This Com- 
mission will meet for the first time in 1949. 

The Latin American Forestry and Forest Prod- 
ucts Conference was the second in a settes of 
regional timber conferences sponsored by FAO. 
FAO planned to hold a third timber confeience in 
the Far East early in 1949. A preliminary survey 
of South and East Asia and of the South Pacific 
has been carried out by an FAO forestry «^rt to 
examine the particular problems which this con- 
ference might study. 

The Latin American Nutrition Conference, at- 
tended by nutrition experts from nineteen Member 
countries, met in Montevideo, Uruguay, from July 
18 to 30, 1948. The Conference, after considering 
the nature and extent of nutrition problems, recom- 
mended practical measures for improving the diets 
of the Latin American populations. It suggested 
that a Latin American regional FAO office be 
established to deal other mattets, 

nutrition. As a result of a recommendation of the 
Confeience to hold a similat meeting of nutrition 
experts every two years, FAO planned to hold a 
second nutrition conference in Brazil in 1950. 

Co-ordinated action to alleviate the food crisis 
in Latin America through the development of agri- 
cultural production has been imdertaken by FAO 
and the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America. A joint FAO-ECLA woildtig party 
was to begin in October 1948 a field survey of 
existing supply shortages which limit the preduc- 
(ion and distribution of food In the Latin America 
republics. 


4 . Technical Advice and Assistance 

Preparatory work for regional conferenced is 
often carried out by technical experts assigned to 
the region by FAO. For example, in Deceniber 
1947, prior to the FAO Near East Conference in 
Cairo, four experts were sent to the Near Fast 
Office. An irrigation engineer examined the feasi- 
bility of a series of deep-well itrigation projects. 
A specialist on crop production under irrigated 
conditions determined what new aops could be 
grown on irrigated land in the region and vdiat 
further plant-breeding experiments were needed to 
produce the best varieties. A drainage engmeer ’'^as 
concerned with means of utilizing local materials 
and manpower for drainage projects. A technician 
was charged with investigating the possibilities of 
improving the breed of sheep for those areas which 
could not be brought under irrigation. 

Technical assistance is also furnished Metfber 
coiuirries as a result of conferences, For exantple, 
an FAO European Commission on Forestry attd 
Forest Products was organized in 1948 in accord- 
ance with tecommeodations made at the Mariapsite 
Larne conference of 1947. It Is composed of 
etnment representatives and is concerned 
long-term problems, including co-ordination of 
tional forest policies, increas^ production thrO“|b 
better forestry, expansion of forest areas and re- 
duction of waste in timber cutting and use. 

The first meeting of the Commission was held in 
July. It compiled a tentative balance sheet of 
topean limber resources and needs, and made pro- 
posals for reorientation of forest policies inteiidw 
in the long am to bring Europe as near as possible 
to self-sufficiency in timber supplies. 

The Commission will, further, be the focal or- 
ganization around which will be centred the V'Oth 
of other more specialized international bodies, suC” 
as the International Poplar Commission ^nd^^ 
proposed International Chestnut Commission. Tb® 
European Forestry and Forest Pioduas Commission’ 
recommended the establishment of a sub-commis- 
sion on Mediterranean questions. 

"Work on Europe's timber problems has also 
carried out successfully by FAO in co-operaijo” 
with ECE. Following the International Timber 
Conference held at Marianske Lazne in 1947. * 
European Timber Committee, staffed by FAO, 
set up at Geneva within the ECE framework- 

At its first meeting this Committee repotted i 
all the major wood-producing countries of Eufop® 
which had been represented at the Confercn^® 
were carrying out the Marianske Lazne reco®* 
mendation to increase the output of lumber 7 
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tea per cent. As a result, the timber-iiDportiog 
counuies received 2.7 million standards of soft- 
wood in 1947, an inaease of nearly one million 
standards over 1946. 

At its second session in January 1948 the Com- 
mittee made a preliminary assessment of the timber 
procurable for Europe in 1948, from both domestic 
production and imports. On the basis of these 
figures it set voluntary buying limits for the first 
half of the year so that available timber supplies 
would be equitably distributed. The Committee 
also discussed a proposal for increasing European 
timber production in 1948 and 1949 through ar- 
rangements for provision of needed equipment and 
supplies. The plan involved a request to the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruaion and Develop- 
ment from several countries for credit which would 
make available additional export supplies of timber 
and pitprops valued at over §120,000,000. Sweden 
agreed to inaease exports in 1948 provided it 
could obtain an additional allocation of domestic 
coke. Arrangements for meeting this request were 
therefore made through the ECE Coal Committee. 

At its third session held at the end of June 1948, 
the Timber Committee revised the buying limits 
to be eSeettve for the balance of the year, and fur- 
ther discussed the aedic proposals. As a result of 
previous discussions with both the Importing and 
exporting countries carried out through the FAO- 
ECE seaetatiat, a preUminary agreement was 
reached by the Committee as to the basis on which 
these aedit proposals could be organized. The 
Committee recessed to enable exporting countries 
to compile final lists of specific equipment require- 
ments and Importing countries to prepare state- 
ments of those categories of equipment whidt 
might be purchased in Europe with European cur- 
rencies. The Comrairree was convened in mid- 
September for further discussions with representa- 
tives of the Bank and developed further the details 
of teiins and conditions of the aedit proposals. 

Technical assistance has also been made possible 
by an UNRRA grant to FAO of more than $1,- 
000,000 to finance agricultural advisory services in 
countries that formerly received aid from UNRRA. 
These services have been continued since July 
1947 in Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland and Yugoslavia. 

In China, former UNRRA technicians have been 
advising the Chinese Government on matters re- 
lating to livestock rehabilitation and disease con- 
trol, the production and utilization of farm im- 
plements, the manufacture and use of fertilizers, 
crop produaion and allied fields, flood control and 
fisheries rehabilitation. A hybrid corn school, held 


by EAO in Italy in July and August 1947, demon- 
strated the latest maize-breeding techniques to 
scientists from nine European natiorts. Early In 
1948, FAO arranged for hybrid corn seed to be 
sent to experimental stations In sixteen countries, 
including the leading corn-producing countries of 
Europe. 

Since January 1948, FAO has been sending seed 
sample of newly developed or improved varieties 
of crops to Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Poland and Yugoslavia. Seeds of trees, 
vegetables, forage aops, grasses, legumes, potatoes, 
sugar beets, cereals, sorghum, sunflower, soybeans 
and flax had already been sent by June 1948. Re- 
sults of the 1948 tests, available only for maize 
by September 1948, indicated an inaeased. yield 
of 35 to 50 per cent for some of the best adapted 
varieties. 

Other technical schools were held by FAO dur- 
ing 1947 and 1948. An artificial insemination 
sdiool. attended by European scientists, was held 
in Italy in August 1947. In September 1947 
European veterinarians attended an FAO demon- 
stration school io England dealing with tbe produc- 
tion of vaccines and serums. Demonstrations on 
the latest food preservation techniques were given 
during 1947 In Czechoslovakia, Greece and Italy; 
in November 1947 a refrigeration engineer was 
sent to Czechoslovakia to help officials of the Min- 
istry of Food review the final plans for the con- 
scruaion of large relrigentioa plants for fruit, 
vegetables, meat and fish. Experts from a number 
of European and Near East countries attended a 
soil conservation meeting convened by FAO on 
September 13, 1948, in Florence, Italy, to study 
and compare information on the latest scientific 
developments and techniques in soil conservation. 
Ar a meeting on infestation control and storage of 
grain held from September 7 to 18, also in Florence, 
experts from ten Member countries studied meth- 
ods of combating food pests, such as rats, insects 
and fungi, and attended demonstrations conduct- 
ed by FAO of modern techniques and equipment. 

In July 1947 , FAO, in association with the In- 
terim QMDmissioa of the World Health Orgauiza- 
tion, convened a Committee on Child Nutrition to 
advise the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF). This Committee 
was composed of seventeen experts in nutrition 
and child health drawn from almost as many 
anincties. The report which it prepared has been 
the basis of the UNICEF feeding program in 
Europe. It was this Committee which recommended 
that dried skim milk should be the most im- 
portant item among the foods supplied. Later the 
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Nutticion Divbion of FAO provided further icch* 
nical advice and assistance to UNICEF both at 
headquarters and in the field. In Europe an FAO 
regional nutrition representative has acted as Nu* 
trition Consultant to UNICEF, and in this capac* 
icy visited many of the countries in which 
UNICEF was operating and advised on feeding 
programs. Another FAO nutrition worker, sta- 
tioned in Greece, helped to organize UNICEF work 
in that country. 

Preliminary arrangements have been made for 
co-operation bctwxen FAO and WHO in various 
fields. A Joint Nutrition Committee to advise 
both Organizations was to meet in 19*19. Consider- 
ation has also been given to co-operation between 
FAO and WHO in programs for the siraulianeous 
control of malaria and the development of agricul- 
tural production. 

a. Speciai. Missions 

At the request of the Polish Government, FAO 
sent a mission to Poland to study the economic 
and technical problems involved in the rehabilita- 
tion and development of agriculture and forestry. 
The FAO mission, comprising ten agricultural and 
forestry scientists, spent nine weeks in Poland, from 
July to September 1947. Ic studied the economic 
and technical ptoblems involved in the tehabiUta- 
tioQ and development of agriculture and forestry 
and gave special attention to methods of improving 
the nutrition of the Polish people. 

In its report, published in May 1948, the mission 
recommended changes in the government agri- 
cultural policy, such as the centralization of agricul- 
tural activities, tacionlng, and downward adjust- 
ments of farm taxation. In addition to making 
numerous recommendations for long-term anion 
by the Polish Government, the mission stressed 
the urgency of short-term needs in reconsctunion 
and suggested measures to improve food distnbu- 
tion. Among the immediate requirements, as in- 
dicated In the report, were: fertilizers; seeds; 
equipment for restoring and modernizing dairy 
plants, meat plants and fruit and vegetable proc- 
essing plants; equipment for agriculture and 
forestry research and educacione institutions; ma- 
terials for plant and anirnd protection; equipment 
for the fertilizer industry and for forestry and re- 
lated industries. The mission expressed coavialon 
that food production in Poland could be increased 
as much as 50 per cent above prewar levels in a 
few years if the Government supported the t«»m- 
mended policies and if farmers were encouraged 
and assisted to adopt improved practices. Althoug^h 
the mission suggested that the Polish Goveftiment 


finance as large a part of the program as possible 
by making adjustments to its National Emnoisic 
Plan, it recognized that short-term international 
loans might be necessary to carry out all its recom- 
mendations. To put into effect the most urgent 
recommendations of the mission, the Polish Gov. 
ernmenc announced that ic proposed to seek an 
international loan of $3,000,000. 

In January 1948, a mission of ei^t agticultutd 
and forestry specialists was sent to Siam, at the re- 
quest of that GovctnmcDt, to advise on the best 
methods of increasing rice produaion and exports, 
developing and controlling water supplies, improv- 
ing statistical services and the marketing and dlsm- 
button of farm products, and developing Siam's 
forest resources.’* Tlic report of this mission was , 
issued in September 1948. 

Another FAO mission, comprising three agricul- 
tural scientists, was sent to Venezuela in January 
19*18. Tliis mission studied the possibilities of ex- 
ploiting industrially the wild ovl-bcating palm auB 
and of introducing cultivated oil-sccd plants that 
would thrive under local conditions. 

b. Infestation 

To discuss the tvorld-wide problem of food loss 
through infestation and the most advanced meth- 
ods of combating it, FAO convened an InterM- 
tion^ Meeting on Infestation of Foodstuffs, uh'ich 
met in London in August 1947, attended by «* 
peits from 27 Member nations. The recommenda- 
tions of the Meeting for positive aalon by govern- 
meats were endorsed by the third session of the 
FAQ Coafewnce- The LoodoaMeettug also tccom- 
mended that FAO arrange for the collaboration of 
experu through regional conferences. The prob- 
lem of infestation was accordingly examin^ by 
governments anending the International Rice Con- 
ference in Baguio (see above). FAO had earlier 
estimated that cumulative losses of rice from 
rice field to final consumption in the home amounted 
to a minimum of from eleven to twelve milhoti 
tons annually, or more than twice the total afflC«mt 
of rice under internarional allocation. The R^ee 
Conference recommended that FAO sponsor a 
campaign to publicize the urgency of tmnservawon 
measures and that governments themselves ta^ 
specific measures for infestation control, 
storage and efficient milling. The Council of FAO 
in April 1948 endorsed these rcommendatious. 

^In November 1948, a two-nun fisheriM ifiissioo 
sent to Slam to advise on extension services lot 
velopmeac of fish oilcure production. Recomfflenditio 
were also made on brackish and marine fisheries 
marketing and distribution. 
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At the request of the Polish Goveninient, an 
entomologist spent two months in that country 
during the summer of 1947 assisting in the control 
of insects attacking crops. The Government fol- 
lowed up this work by establishing a central office 
for general research on methods of control against 
the Colorado beetle, a leading potato pest. In 
February 1948, an entomologist was sent to Egypt 
to advise the Egyptian Government on the best 
methods of controlling rats, inseas and fungi that 
destroy stored foods. 

The Council of FAO xecogniaed that, while na- 
tional governments were responsible for con- 
trolling many localiaed plant pests and animal 
diseases, the control of such livestock diseases as 
rinderpest and the proieaion of crops from lo- 
custs were beyond the power of national govern- 
ments and required international aaion. Accord- 
ingly, following recommendations relating to 
locust control made by the Near East Conference 
in Cairo, FAO planned to hold an international 
meeting in 1949 on problems concerning the Mo- 
roccan locust affieaiog European and Near Eastern 
countries. In preparation for this meeting a staff 
entomologist of FAO spent diree months in Leba- 
non, Syria, Turkey and Iraq studying the locust 
problem at first hand. A similar study was made in 
Central America late in 1948 while a locust con- 
trol campaign was in progress. FAO was preparing 
to hold a meeting in Central America during 1949 
to encourage a larger measure of co-operation be- 
tween a)untrie5 in that area. 

c. Statistics 

In order to assist its Member Governments in 
setting up or improving their statistical services 
prior to the 1950 World Census of Agriculture, 
FAO is holding technical training schools for sta- 
tisticians. A Training School for Agricultural 
Statistics, providing a six-weeks course, was estab- 
lished in Baghdad in February 1948 by an FAO 
technician. Altogether, 40 trainees were sent by 
the Member Governments of the region to the 
schooL Similarly, the first Training Centre for 
Statistics in Latin America was set up in Mexico 
City in September 1948. At this Centre, four- 
month training courses were to be provided by 
FAO and the Government of Mexico in co-opera- 
tion with the United Nations and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Statistical Instimte, and with the assistance of 
the Governments of P anama and the Unifel States. 
Courses were to cover preparation for the 1950 
Census of Agriculture, current agriculture 
and general census administration. During Septem- 


ber 1948, FAO also began assisting the Chinese 
Government to conduct its own statistical training 
school in China. Ac the request of the Govern- 
caents of Greece and Turkey a statistician was sent 
to these coimtries to advise them on their statis- 
tical programs. 

5 . Publications 

A basic aaivity of FAO is thar of coUecriog and 
disseminating information covering statistics and 
consumption of foods and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, or technical information along specific lines 
fundamental to effeaive action by nations or 
groups of nations. Most of FAO's publications are 
issued in three languages, English, French and 
Spanish. Statistical books and periodicals are bi- 
lingual English-French with Spanish explanatory 
notes. During the period under review, FAO pub- 
lished one European and two world reviews of 
food and agriculmre: European Programs of Re^ 
construction and Development and the first edition 
of the St<ue of Food and Agriculture, published 
in 1947; and ffie second edition of State of Food 
and Agriculture, published in September 1948. In 
addition to the Conference and Council reports of 
this period, the third annual report of the Dlieaoc- 
General, entitled Work of FAO— ‘1947/48, was 
published in September 1948. 

The Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statts- 
ties—1947, the 26th in a series originated by the 
International Instimte of Agriculture at Home in 
1910, was published for the first time by FAO in 
1948. The 1948 yearbook was in preparation. Also 
in the statistical field, the Organization began 
publishing, in July 1948, a Monthly Bulletin of 
Food and Agriculture Statistics. Other periodicals 
are the Fisheries Bulletin, issued monthly; and 
Unatylva, a bi-monthly review of forestry and for- 
est products. The first Yearbook of Fisheries Sta- 
tistics and the first Yearbook of Forest Products 
Statistics — 1947 appeared in 1948. The 1948 for- 
estry yearbook was in preparation. 

Beginning in 1948, Commodity Bulletins were 
issued on wheat, dairy products, poultry and eggs, 
vegeubles and fruits, rice, sugar, and fibres. 

Seven basic studies, closely associated with the 
ditea provision of technical assistance to Member 
Governments, were also issued, namely, Breeding 
livestock Adapted to Unfavorable Environments, 
Using Salty Land, Soil Conservation: An Interna- 
tional Study, Nutritional Deficiencies in Livestock, 
World Fiber Survey and Rice and Rice Diets. To 
assist in the campaign against infestation, a popu- 
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lar booklet was prepared: 'Thieves of Stored Grain 
— How to Fight Them. 

Publications issued by the European Regional 
Office of FAO from July 1947 to Septemb^ 21, 
1948, included the International Yearbook of Agri- 
cultural Statistics 1941/42 — 194S/46; a mono- 
graph entitled The World’s Coffee; General Report 
of the Fourth Meeting of the European "Nationdl 


Committee: Rome, 17-21 February 1948; and two 
periodicals, the bi-monthly Food and Agncuhujt; 
The FAO European Bulletin, and the half-yearly 
publication Food and AgriculUtret Internaliond 
Law Journal. 

Special studies, such as Measures to AUet iate the 
World Shortage of Cereals and Other Foodstu§s, 
vrcK prepared on request of the United Nations. 


F, BUDGET 


The ejtpenses of the Organiaation are met by 
contributions from Member States, in proportions 
determined by the Conference. 

The third annual Conference of FAO, which 
met in Geneva from August 25 to September 11, 
1947, approved a budget of $5,000,000 to meet 
the expenses of the Orgamzacion duciog the calen- 
dar year 1948. 

The main details of this budget, as estimated by 
the Conference, are as follows: 


1. The Gsofereoce, Meetings of Com- 



mittees and Technical Conferences 

J 315,603 

IL 

Technical Missions 

200.000 

IIL 

Salaries and Allowances .... 

2,748,880 

IV. 

Staff Provident Fund 

330.000 

V. 

OfBcial Travel 

200,000 

VI. 

Office and Operational Expenses . . 

393,400 

VIL 

Prmtjng 

237,117 

VIII. 

Contingencies . . 

575.000 


Total 

' $5, 000, 000 


ANNEX I: MEMBERS, OFnCERS AND HEADQUARTERS 

(At of September 21, 1948) 
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Australia 

Ethiopia 

Nicaragua 

Austria 

Finland 
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France 

Pakistan 

Bolivia 

Greece 

Panama 

Draail 

Guatemala 

Paraguay 

Burma 

Hairs 

Peru 

Canada 

Honduras 

Philippines 

Ceylon 

Hungary 

Pola^ 

Chile 

Iceland 

Portugal 

China 

India 

Siam 

Colombia 

Iraq 

Switzerland 

Costa Rica 

Ireland 

Syria 

Cuba 

luly 

Turkey 

Czechoslovakia 

Lebanon 

Union of S. Africa 

Denmark 

Liberia 

United Kingdom 

Dominican Rep. 

Luxembourg 

United States 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

Eg^pt 

Nethetlaods 

Venezuela 

El Salvador 

New akaland 

Yugoslavia 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNQL OF FAO 


Australia 

Czcchoslorakia 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Denmark 

Ncthcriaods 

Canada 

Egypt 
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Trance 

Union of S. Aftica 

China 

InJu 

United Kingdom 

Cuba 
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OFFICERS OF THE COUNat 

Chairman: 

Viscount Bruce of Melbourne (AuscraJu) 
Vice-Chairman: 

First: Andre Mayer (France) 

Second: B. R. Sen (India) 

Third: G. S. H. Barron (Canada) 

OFFICERS OF INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY 
FOOD COMMITTEE 
Secreiary-GeneraJ: 

Frederick B, Norchrup (United Stares) 

AtjistaiU Secretary-General: 

Joseph L Orr (United States) 

Special Aisistant to Secretary General: 

Albert Vitoo (United States) 

OFFICERS OF THE STAFF 
D/Veeror-Cener^I of FAO: 

Norris £. Dodd (United States) 

Deputy Director-General: 

Sir Herbert Oroadley (United Kingdom) 
Couttsclor: 

F. U McOougall (Australia) 

Special Atiistani: 

Marc Vcilkt-Lavallce (Fiance) 
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Editorial, Adviser: 

Gove Hambidge (Uoited States) 

Agricultural Economists: 

Paul Yates (United Kingdom) 

Pierre Siaard (France) 

DIVISION DIRECTOES: 

Adsrunistrathn: 

Frank Weisl (Czechoslovakia) 

Information: 

Duncan Wall (United States) 

Economics and Statistics: 

• Howard R- Tolley (United States) 

Agficulture: 

Ralph W. Phillips (United States) 

Distribution: 

R B. Nosthsup (Unired States) 

Fisheries: 

D. B. Finn (Canada) 

Forestry and Forest Products: 

Marcel Leloup (France) 

Nutrition: 

W.'R. Aykroyd (United Kingdom) 

Rural Welfare: 

H. Belshaw (New Zealand) 

Regional Representative of the Director-General for 
Europe: 

A. H. Boerma (Netherlands) 

Regional Representative of the Director-General for the 
Near East: 

M. T. Hefnawy Pasha (Egypt) 

Regional Representative of the Director-General for 
Asia and the Par East: 

W. H. Cummings (United Suces) 

TEMPORARY HEADQUARTERS 
Address: 1201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W^ 

Washington 6, D C 
Telephone: Executive 7760 
Cable Address: FOODAGRI WASHINGTON 

REGIONAL OFFICE FOR EUROPE 
Address: Villa Borghese, 

Rome, Italy 

REGIONAL OFFICE FOR THE NEAR EAST 
Address: Salama Building, 

Sharia Oswald Finney, Dokki, 

Cairo, Egypt 

REGIONAL OFNCE FOR ASIA AND 
THE FAR EAST 
Address: Maliwan Mansion, 

Bangkok, Siam 


ANNEX U ^ 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE FOOD AND AGJIICVITVKS 
ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS” 
The third session of the FAO Conference, wbidi 
met in Geneva from August 25 to September 11 


15)47, adopted amendments to Articles V and VII 
of the FAO Constitution. As direaed by the Con* 
ference, these amendments became effeaive on 
September 11, 1947. 

Article V, as amended, reads as follows: 

■•COUNOL OF FAO 

"1. "nie Conference shall elect a Council of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization consisting of eight* 
eeo hlember nations, which will each be represented 
by one member. The Conference shall appoint an 
independent Chairman of the CounciL The tenure and 
other conditions of office of the members of the Coun- 
cil shall be subject to rules to be made by the Con- 
ference. 

"2. The Conference may delegate to the Cbuncif 
such powers as it may determine, with the exception 
of powers set forth In paragraph 2 of Article II, para- 
graphs 1. 3. 4, S, and 6 of Article IV, paragraph 1 
of Article VJI, Article XIII, and Article XX of this 
Constitution.” 

"3. The Council shall appoint its officers other than 
the Chairman and, subject to any decisions of the (in- 
ference, shall adopt its own rules of procedure. 

"4. The Council shall esublish a Co-ordioatiog 
Committee to tender advice on the co-ordination of 

”Tbe text of the Constitution of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations as in force 
prior to the amendments of September 11, 1947, is re- 
produced in the Yearbook of She JJnised Nations, 1946^ 
47, pp. 693-98. The complete text of the Constitution 
as revised may be secured from the Food and Agriculcute 
Organization of the United Nations. 

^he relevant sections of these Articles are as follows: 
paragraph 2, Article II, empowers the Conference to 
admit new Members to the Organization; paragraph 1, 
Article Vll, empowers the Confetence to appoint the 
Director-General of FAO; Article XIII empowers the 
Conference to approve arrangemenc dehnmg the rela- 
tions between FAO and "any gsaeral intemationil or- 
ganization to which may be entrusted the co-ordination 
of the activities of international organizations with 
specialized responsibilities'*. Article XX empowers the 
<^oference to approve amendments to the Constitution. 

Following u the text of Article IV {PuncSions of she 
Conference): 

'T. The Conference shall determine the policy and 
approve the budget of the Organization and shall ex- 
ercise the other powers conferred upon it by this Con- 
stitution. 

”2. The Conference may by a two-thirds majority 
of the votes cast make recommendations concerning 
questions relating to food and agriculmre to be sub- 
mitted to Member nations for consideration with a 
view to implementation by national action. 

"5. Ihe (inference may by a two-thirds majority 
of the votes cast submit conventions conceroing ques- 
tions relating to food and agriculture to Member na- 
dons for consideration with a view to their acceptance 
by the appropriate constitutional procedure. 

"4. The (Conference shall make rules laying down 
the procedure to be followed to secure: 

"(a) proper consultation with governments and 
adequate technical preparation prior to consideration 
6y the Cbn/erence of proposed recomtoendarions 
and conventions; and 

"(b) proper consultation with governments in 
legud to relations between the Organizadon and 
oadotul inscicutions or private persons, [over] 
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xechnical "woik aad the coQtin\iity o£ the ecttvUtes oi 
the OrganizaeioD uodercaken In accordance vith the 
decisions of the Conference." . 

■ The original Article V, superseded by the amend* 
ment reproduced above, was as follows; 

'THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

"1. The Conference shall appoint an Executive 
Committee coosisdcg of not less than nine or more 
than fifteen members or alternate or associate rsembers 
of the Conference or their advisers v>ho are qualified 
by administrative experience or other special qualifica- 
tions to contribute to the attainment of the purpose of 
the Organization. There shall be not more than one 
member from any Member nation. The tenure and 
other conditions of o£ce of the membeis of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be subjea to rules to be made 
by the Conference. 

"2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 1 of 
this Article, the Conference shall have regard in ap- 
pointing the Executive Committee to the dewability 
that its membership should refiea as varied as possible 
an experience of different types of economy in relation 
to food and agriculture. 

"i. The Conference may delegate to the Executive 
Committee such powets as It may detetmtoe, with the 
exception of the powers set forth m paragraph 2 of 
Article 11, Article IV, paragraph 1 of Article VII, 
Article XIII, and Artide XX of this Constitution. 
' "4. The members of the Executive Committee shall 
exercise the powers delegated to them by the Confer* 
eoce on behalf of the whole Conference and not as 
teptesentatives of theic respective governments. 

"5. The Executive Commlccee shall appoint ia 
own officers and, subject to any decisions of the Con- 
ference, shall regulate its own procedure." 


Paragraphs 2 and 3 of Artide VII (Tie Dirrf. 
tor-General) , as amended, read as follows; 

"2. Subject to the general supervision of fiie Con- 
ference and the Council, the Director-General shall 
have full ^wer and authority to direct the work of 
the Organization. 

"3- The Director-General or a represeoutive desi| 
oated by him shall participate, without the right to 
vote, in all meetings of the Conference and of tht 
Council and shall formulate fqr consideration by ths 
Conference and the Council proposals for appropriate 
action in regard to matters coming before them." 
The original texts of paragraphs 2 and 3 of 
Article VII, superseded by the amendments repro- 
duced above, were as follows: 

"2. Subject to the general supervision of the Coqi 
ference and its Executive Comminee, the Diiector- 
Geneial shall have full power and authority to direct 
the work of the Ocganizatioo. 

"3. The Director-General or a represeatanve 
designated by him shall participate, without the right 
to vote, in all meetings of the Conference and of its 
Executive Committee and shall formulate for coa- 
sidetatsoa by the Confetencc and the Executive ,Com- 
mictee proposals for appropriate action in regard to 
matters coming before ibem." 

(Footnotf 15, conttnued) 

"5. The Conference may make recommenditioiu 
to any public internatlonm orgaouatlon legaramg 
any matter pertaining to the purpose of the Organua- 
fioo. . . 

"6. The Conference may by a two-thirds majority 
of the votes cast agree to discharge. any other fane- 
uoos consistent with the purposes of the Orginizatioa 
which may be assigned to it bv governmeau of 
vidcd for by any arrangement between the Organitsj 
tioit and any other public tntetaationil organizauon. 



III. The United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organizatioid 

A. ORIGIN 


The standing Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education, which first met in London in 1942, was 
mainly concerned with plans for educational le- 
constracr/on after the war. In April 1944, however, 
the Conference, which was joined by an American 
educational delegation, drew up plans for an edu- 
cational organization. These plans, after being 
sent to governments for comment, and subsequently 
revised, were published on August 1, 1945, as a 
basis for discussion at an international conference 
which the Conference of Allied Ministers requested 
the British Government to call 

In the meantime, Fiance, which had been the 
host country to the League of Nations Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation, inaugurated in January 
1926, and which bad been closely interested in tlie 
work of the Institute, recommended at the San 
Francisco Conference that the United Nations 
should call a conference to draw up a statute of an 
international organization on cultural co-operation. 

The Conference for the Establishment of an Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization of 
the United Nations was convened by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom in association with 
the Government of France. The Conference was 


held in London from November 1 to 16, 1945. 
It was attended by representatives of 44 govern- 
ments and by observers from a number of inrer- 
n-trin nal organizations. Alter considering a draft 
constitution prepared by the Allied Ministers of 
Education, a draft submitted by the French Gov- 
ernment and other proposals, the Conference drew 
up the Constitution of UNESCO.^ It also estab- 
li^ed a Preparatory Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Commission to function imtil UNESCO came 
into being. The Conference decided that the seat 
of UNESCO should be in Paris. 

The Preparatory Conamission, during its one 
year of existence, made arrangements for the first 
session of the General Conference of UNESCO. 
It prepared the provisional agenda of the Con- 
ference and made recommendations concerning the 
Organization’s program and budget. It also took 
steps to meet some of the most urgent needs of 
educational, scientific and cultural reconstruction 
in devasced areas. 

UNESCO came into being on November 4, 1946, 
when the instruments of acceptance of twenty 
signatories of Its Constitution had been deposited 
with the Government of the United Kingdom. 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The preamble to the UNESCO Constitution 
recognizes that "since wars begin in the minds of 
men, It is in the minds of men that the defences 
of peace must be constructed”. 

The purpose of UNESCO, as stated in Article 
1 of the ConstimtioQ, "is to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among' the 
nations through education, science and culture in 
order to further universal respea for justice, for 
the rule of law and for the human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples 
of the 'ftorld, without distinaion of race, sex, lan- 


guage or religion, by the Charter of the United 
Nations". 


*Foc further details concerniog the origin and early 
activiues of UNESCO, see Yearbook of the United Na- 
t$ons, 1946-47, pp. 703-12. For further information 
concerning later activities, see reports of UNESCO to the 
United Nations (^/461 and Add.l, E/804 and Add.l 
and Add.l/Rev.l), annual reports of the Direaoi'Gen* 
eral on &e activiues of UNESCO during 1947 and 1948, 
and UNESCO: 1948 Programme, secting forth the reso- 
inuons of the second session of the UNESCO General 
Conference. See also Bithography of this Yearbook, 
Appendix IlL 

*The text of the Consutution of UNESCO is repro- 
duced in the Yearbook of the Untied Nations, 1946^7, 
pp. 712-17. 
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To achieve its purpose UNESCO is to accom- 
plish the following; 

■‘(a) collaborate in the work of advaDcing the mutual 
knowledge and understanding of peoples, through all 
means of mass communication and to that end recom- 
mend such international agreements as may be necessary 
to promote the free flow of ideas by word and image; 

"(b) give fresh impulse to popular education and to 
the spread of culture; 

by collaboiacing with Members, at their request, in 
the development of educational activities; 

by instituting collaboration among the nations to 
advance the ideal of equality of educational opportunity 
without regard to race, sex or any distinmons, eco- 
nomic or social, 

by suggesting educational methods best suited to 


prepare the children of the world for the responsibfli- 
ties of freedom; 

■*(c) maintain, increase and difluse knovitedge, 
by assuring the conservation and protection of the 
world's inheritance of books, works of att and moim- 
^meots of history and science, and recommending to 
die nations concerned the necessary internauoiul coa- 
ventions; 

by encouraging cooperation among the nations in 
all branches of intellectual activity, including the in- 
ternational exchange of persons active in the flelds oi 
education, science and culture and the etchiage of 
publicariODs, objects of artistic and scieotiflc mutest 
and other materials of information; 

by initiating methods of international coopeistioo 
calc^ared to give the people of all countries access to 
the printed and published materials produced by any 
of them." 


C. ORGANIZATION 


UNESCO consists of a General Conference, an 
Executive Board and a Secretariat. 

The General Conference, which meets at least 
once each year, is composed of reptesencadves of 
the States Members of UNESCO. It determines the 
policies and the mam lines of work of the Organ- 
ization, and it may summon inceroadonal confer- 
ences on education, the sciences and humanities 
and the dissemination of knowledge. 

Eacli Member is entitled to one voce in the Con- 
ference. Decisions of the Conference are made 
by a majority of the Members present and voting, 
except in cases in which the Constitution requites 
a two-thirds majority. The adoption by the Con- 
ference of international conventions, or of amend- 
ments to the Constitution, for example, requires a 
two-thirds majority vote. 

New Members may be admitted into UNESCO, 
if they are Members of the United Nations, by 
signing the Constitution and depositing an instru- 
ment of acceptance. Other states, to become Mem- 
bers, require in addition a favorable recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Board and a two-thirds 
majority vote of the General Conference, and their 
applications are subject to the approval of the 
.United Nations. 

The Executive Board consists of eighteen mem- 
bers dected for three-year terms by the General 
Conference from among the delegates appointed 


by Member States Each year the General Con- 
ference elects six members of the Board, endeaMa* 
ing to seleCT persons competent in the aits, hurcaoi- 
ties, sciences and education, The Board, which 
meets at least twice each year, is responsible 
the execution of the program adopted by the Con- 
ference and exercises any powers delegated to it 
by the Conference. 

The Secretariat consists of the Director-General 
and the staff. The Direaof-General, appointed by 
the General Conference on the nomination of the 
Executive Board, is the chief administrative officer 
of UNESCO. 

Four Field Science Co-operation Offices have 
been set up: in Cairo, for the Middle East; in Rio 
de Janeiro, for Latin America;® in Nanking, for the 
Far East; and in New Delhi, foi South East Asia 

As of September 21, 1948, National Cornnus- 
sions or co-operating bodies had been set up in 2 
Member States and plans were weU advanced tor 
their establishment in six other states. National 
Commissions, composed chiefly of representative 
of non-governmental organizations intetested m 
educational, scientific and cultural matters, advise 
their respective delegations to the UNESCO Uen 
etal Conference and serve as liaison groups between 
UNESCO and their local communities. 

*rhe Latin American office was transferred to 
■video in November 1948. 
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D. ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO JULY I, 1947 


The first session of the General Ginference of 
UNESCO was held in Paris from November 19 
to December 10, 1946. Among the first decisions 
of the Conference was the approval of the agree- 
ment^ establishing the relationship between the 
United Nations and UNESCO; this agreement 
came into force on December 14, 1946, with its 
approval by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

In addition to appointing the first Direaor-Gen- 
eral, eleaing the Executive Board and adopting the 
various administrative and financial regulations of 
UNESCO, the General Conference approved a 
comprehensive program of work for the Organ- 
uation during 1947. The final plan of aaion to be 
undertaken during the year, together with budget 
allocations, was determined in April 1947 by the 
Executive Board after reviewing in detail the de- 
cisions of the General Conference The revised 
program involved several large-scale projeccs— such 
as reconstruction, fundamental education, education 
for international understanding and the establish- 
ment of a world centre of scientific liaison — and 
specialized aaivities within the fields of education, 
science and culture. 

UNESCO began a survey of the needs of coun- 
’ tries devastated by the war in order to help in the 


E. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 

During this period UNESCO held one tegular 
and one special session of its General Conference 
Membership in the Organization increased from 
31 to 43 states as of Stptember 21. 

The second annual session of the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO met in Mexico City irom 
November 6 to December 3, 1947. As a result of 
experience gained by the Organization since the 
1946 session, the Conference revised the program 
of work of UNESCO, combining the projected 
aaivities of the Organization under six main 
groups. UNESCO accordingly has been concen- 
trating its efforts and resources during 1948 in 
carrying out programs of teconstruaion, communi- 
cation, education, cultural Interchange, human and 
social relations and natural sciences. The Con- 
ference also adopted an amendment to Article IV, 


rea>astruaion and rehabilitation of their educa- 
tional, cultural and scientific life. If was instru- 
mental in establishing the Temporary International 
Council for Educational Reconstruction (TICER) 
to oj-ordinate the work of non-governmental or- 
ganizations aaive in the field of educational recon- 
struction. It began the publication of a Reconstruc- 
tion Newsletter to assist in the campaign and 
published a pamphlet, The Teadser and the Post- 
War Child. *^6 specialized aaivities of the Organ- 
ization in the fields of education, natural sciences, 
libraries and museums and mass communications 
were mainly direaed during this period toward 
furtheting the reconstruction program. 

In April 1947, UNESCO sent a team of scientists 
to Latin America to make preliminary investiga- 
tions prior to a sxieeting to consider the establish- 
ment of a research institute in the area of the 
Amazon basin. 

The Organization also commenced the planning 
of its future aaivities In connection with its large- 
scale programs for stimulating fundamental educa- 
tion and promoting education for international 
understanding, and with Its programs in the special- 
ized fields of social science, philosophy and human- 
ities, and arts and letters. 


1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 

paragraph 10, of the UNESCO Constitution.® 
The Executive Board decided to recommend to 
the third regular General Conference the extension 
of UNESCO's aaivities to Germany and Japan, in 
order to reorient the people of these countries 
towards democracy and against all forms of aggres- 
sive nationalism and isolationism.® 

Due to the disturbed situation in the Middle 
Eas^ an extraordinary session of the General Con- 
ference met in Paris on September 15, 1948, to 
decide whether the third regular session of the 
Conference should be held m Beirut, Lebanon, as 
originally planned by the Mexico City Conference 

*Tlie text of the Agreement between UNESCO and the 
United Nauoos Is reproduced in the Yearbook of the 
United Naiiom, lSf4S-47, pp. 727—21. 

*Fof text of amendment, see Annex 11, p. 834. 

*rhe General Conference in December 1948 approved 
this recommendatioti. 
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and voted that the session should convene as sched' 
uled on November nJ 

The activities undertaken by the OiganizatioP 
since June 1947 are summarized below. 

1. Reconstruction 

After June 1947, UNESCO continued its effon^ 
of encouraging and assisting in the restoration <jf 
educational, scientific and cultural life in countri^ 
devastated by the war. It was first necessary tO 
determine the needs of these countries, and during 
1947 and 1948 UNESCO made surveys, mainly i“ 
the field of their educational, scientific and cultufi*i 

devastated countries were published in Novemb^ 
1947 as The Book of Needs: Austria, BelgiurP> 
Burma, China, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, France. 
Greece. Iran, Italy, Luxembourg, Netheilands, Phi^* 
ippines, Poland and Yugoslavia. A second volum^. 
prepared during 1948, for publication early /Q 
1949, contains the results of field surveys in Burma, 
Qiina, India, Malaya, Sarawak, North Borneo, die 
Phfilppines and Malta, as well as new data o3d' 
cernlog the needs of the countries included iQ 
Book I. In addition, data on war*daniaged schooB, 
colleges, universities, museums, laboratories, llbr^* 
ties and other cultural insticutions were compile<i 
and distributed to interested Member States a 0 <^ 
voluntary organizations. Mainly in response to 
UNESCO’s campaign efforts, contribudons oi 
money, supplies and services, valued at approxi- 
mately $50,000,000, were collected and distribute 
during 1948, through the Temporary International 
Council for Educational Reconstruaion (TICER), 
National Commissions and voluntary organizatioi>s- 
UNESCO has prepared and distributed material 
for use in national campaigns to raise funds 
materials. This includes a monthly 'R.econstTUCtiG^ 
New/e/Wf, providing a tegular exchange of ih- 
formation on reconstruction requirements and as- 
sistance being fmnished to war-devastated couA- 
tries; and illustrated pamphlets, such as Vniversttics 
m Need, prepared for publication in Novembf* 
1948. 

During the period under review, UNESCX) It- 
self allocated approximately $400,000 for the pyt- 
chase of teronstructton materials, including film 
projectors, radio receivers, microfilm projectors aijd 
scrips, educational books, music supplies, artists’ 
materials and chemical restoratives for museum 
objects. These materials were seat to China, Pokndj 
Greece, Czechoslovakia, Philippines, Italy, Hun- 
gary and Austria. 


The Organization has provided suggestions and 
advi^ to teachers, librarians, museum profession- 
al^ sponsors of youth camps and others on ways oi 
solving educational problems arising from the wit. 
A pamphlet for teachers, entitled ImprovUaims 
in the Teaching of Science, was prepared and dis- 
tributed in July 1948. Information is bebg col- 
lect^ on the educational problems of war-handi- 
capped diUdren and on successful attempts to solve 
these problems. A Conference of Directors of 
Children’s Villages, sponsored by UNESCO, met 
at the Pestalozzi Village in Tiogen, Switzetland, in 
July 1948, to discuss methods of education m 
children’s villages. The Conference resulted in the 
establishment of an International Federation of 
OfWottlx'Ctniimuifn'rtis.hrtrdd/tit'ny 
Directors to co-ordinate educational programs and 
consider administrative problems. 

International voluntary work camps, with par- 
ticipants from different countries, assist in rebuild- 
ing schools and other reconstruction, projects in 
wax-devastated countries. UNESCO publicized this 
movement and assembled 27 libraries, which it 
distributed in July 1948 to voluntary work camps 
in eleven countries. Each library consists of 250 
to 300 books and pamphlets on mternational 
subjects. 

UNESCO also acts as a clearing house for pub- 
lications. It distributed information on needs aod 
sources of supply of publications through the 
monthly UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries, sent 
regularly to about 6,500 institutions (as of Septem- 
ber 1948). In addition, as of the same dace. 1.870 
lists of publications offered or wanted for free dis- 
tribution or exchange were circulated to interested 
Ebrarles. By the middle of July 1948, UNESCO 
had allocated to war-devastated libraries a total of 
545 sets of scientific periodicals (comprising about 
4,466 volumes) and 20,644 volumes of miscel- 
laneous pubEcations. UNESCO also was imtfu* 
mental in the establishment of several natlo^ 
book exchange and distribution centres, which 
select books and periodicals for exchange through 
the UNESCO clearing house. 

2. Communications 

To achieve its long-term goal of inaeasing in- 
ternational understanding across national fronuers, 
UNESCO stimulated and co-ordinated efforts m 
improve communications between peoples throug 
the exchange of persons, through radio, films an 

'A'gilflt ssssJa®. wai, held w 

Beirut; it lasted until December II, 19^8. 
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the press, and through libraries, books and publi- 
cations. 

a. Exchange of Persons 

The Organization collected data on international 
fellowship opportunities with a view to becoming 
the international centre of information in this field. 
On the basb of the information collected, UNESCO 
advised governments. National Commissions, vol- 
untary agencies and the United Nations on the 
administration and planning of exchange of per- 
sons programs and encouraged the development 
of such programs. During 1948, UNESCO was 
requested to administer 125 fellowships; 68 of 
these had been awarded by September. In addition, 
UNESCO itself provided the funds for 60 fellow- 
ships for which candidates were seleaed during 
1S>48, mainly from war-devastated countries. 
UNESCO fellowships and travel grants are awarded 
to research workers, professors, officials, reachers, 
anists, writers, or experts in radio, films and the 
press. Stui-j Abroad, a handbook of lacernatlonal 
study opportunities, was published late in 1948. 

b. Technical Needs 

■ UNESCO made a five-month survey, completed 
in A^^sc 1947 , of cbe technical needs in press, 
film and radio of Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Philippines, Poland and Yugoslavia. 
The seport of rhe survey, rogether with recom- 
mendations for meeting the needs in rbese coun- 
tries, was made available to the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of loformation, held in 
March and April 1948. The Conference recom- 
mended the reduction of taxes on radio receiving 
secs and parts as an aid to the free flow of inform^, 
tion. It recommended that the Economic and Social 
Council and specialized agencies assist UNESCO 
in its task of reducing the inequalities in infor- 
mation facilities disclosed by the survey, and of 
extending aid to countries suffering from an acute 
shortage of newsprint. The Conference also en- 
dorsed, as conducive to the improvement of the 
quality of information, a UNKCO proposal to 
establish under UNESCO auspices an International 
Institute of Press and Information. 

A meeting of expects in international financial 
exchange, cultural relations and intertutional travel, 
held at UNESCO House, Paris, in June 1948, sug- 
gested methods for operating a compensation 
scheme bctv.-een soft-currency countries able to 
offer special cultural facilities to students, teachers 
and technicians, and hard-currency countries which 


produce mass communication and ocher tedmi- 
cal and scientific equipment needed by the soft- 
currency countries.® 

During 1948, the survey of technical needs was 
extended to cover Austria, Hungary and Italy in 
Europe; Cuba, the Domiulcan Republic, Ecuador, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela in Central and South America; and Burma, 
India, Pakistan, Malaya and Singapore in the Far 
East. UNESCO prepared a report, for publication 
before the end of 1948, containing the results of 
these surveys as well as related recommendations 
made by a commission of experts meeting in 
August. 

c. Libraries 

UNESCO organized, in conjunaion with the 
Government of the United Kingdom, a summer 
school for public librarians, held in Manchester 
and London durmg September 1948, with the ob- 
ject of ioaeasing their awareness of education and 
intetoational understanding. 

A meecing 0 / archivists in June 1948 unani- 
mously approved the establishment of a Provisional 
International Council on Archives. 

d. Publications 

During the year, UNESCO developed a book 
coupon scheme designed to overcome foreign ex- 
change difficulties in buying and selling books and 
other publications. Under this scheme, UlSESCO 
seifs book coupons to countries in exchange lor 
their national currencies. Booksellers accepting 
these book coupons for payment will be repaid 
by UNESCO in their respective national currencies. 
By September 1948, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India and the United Kingdom had agreed to par- 
ticipate in the scheme as purchasers of coupons and 
vendors of books; and booksellers in the United 
States, as vendors of biioks.® 

e. Copyright 

UNESCO has also undertaken a comparative 
and critical study of copyright problems and the 
methods adopted in various countries for solving 
them, and has panicipaced in a number of confer- 

rrhis fcheme was approved in December 19-18 by the 
General Conference. 

*Ia December 1948. UNESCO launched the book 
onipoD xheme on an expetimeotal basis with the sale of 
$100,000 worth of coupons to six countries and the dona- 
don of $30,000 worth of coupons to ten countries, llie 
countries Involved other than those listed above were: 
Austria. Greece, Hungary, Italy. Indonesia, Iran, Philip- 
pines and Poland. 
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ences on the subject. The first two issues of a 
Copyright Bulletin had been prepared, for publica- 
tion by UNESCO in November and December 
1948. 

f. Other Activities 

Among its many other activities in. the field of 
communications, UNESCO prepared in accordance 
with recommendations of the second General Con- 
ference: a survey of the production of cheap boohs, 
including information on trends and problems re- 
garding low-price book publishing; analyses and 
studies on obstacles to the free flow of educational, 
scientific and cultural material and on methods by 
which diese might be overcome; a draft convention 
to facilitate the international circulation of visual 
and auditory materials, which was sent to Members 
for comments;^® a volume of essays on the philo- 
sophical principles of human rights; and a biblio- 
graphy of creative writing under Axis occupatioa 
It also concluded a number of agreements with 
several imetoatlonal non-governmental organiza- 
tions for the preparation by these organizations of 
bibliographies, abstracts and surveys in the fields 
of science, philosophy, history and linguistics. 

3 . Education 

UNESCO's functions in the field of education 
are to determine the most significant contributions 
that each country or region can make to educational 
practice; to find out the most pressing needs of its 
Mcsnbei Smw, and to devise methods of hiing^g 
persons, ideas and materials from the educationally 
advanced areas In any field to areas asking for assist- 
ance. UNESCO considers that its main task in this 
field is to become an educational "exchange and 
mart". 

a. Fundamental Education 

Methods developed by UNESCO to encourage 
and help Member States to establish a mimmiim 
fundamental education for all their people include 
the establishment of a "clearing house”, the pro- 
vision of field consultants and the initiation of 
experimental "pilot projects". 

To fill the pressing need of Member States for 
interchange of technical information in’ funda- 
mental education, UNESCO set up a Gearing 
House during 1948. Data were gathered from a 
number of significant projects and experiments, 
partly by the use of published sources or corre- 
spondence, partly through the visits of UNESCO 


consultants and, when required, through special 
surveys made by experts for the Gearing House. 

UNESCO classified and analyzed the iafonna- 
tion gathered by all these means, and the Qesrieg 
House makes it available in the form of publica- 
tions and technical advice. The publications in- 
clude periodicab, such as the Quarterly Bulletin oj 
Fundamental "Education, or reports arising ftom 
surveys made by experts. Documentation and mate- 
rials are provided for international conferences 
and seminars, or for national bodies which ate 
playing an important part in fundamental edu- 
cation. • 

Partly as a corollary to these aaivities, UN55CO 
maintains a number of field consultants in fundi- 
mental education, notably in Qtina, East Afcica 
and Latin America. In their travek, these oficials 
fulfil a twofold function. They provide on the 
spot consultation and advice, and they send back 
to UNESCO a considerable amount of information 
on methods and materiab used in fundamental 
education, at the same time defining the principal 
needs of their regions. 

In advocating that the problems of fundament^ 
education should be approached in a systematic 
and scientific way, UNKCO arraches importance 
to national pilot projects, which serve as centres' 
of experimentation and focal points from 
fundamental education can e^and to die surround- 
ing areas. 

One such pilot project was developed bf the 
Government of Haiti in the Marbial Valley. The 
original planning for this project was done joint- 
ly by UNESCO and the Haitian Government, and 
UNESCO participated actively in the work by f”- 
listing outside financial support and by provJ^S 
some funds and the full-time services of a fi« 
consultant. During 1948 a basic socio-economic 
survey of the valley was completed. A wide range 
of ^fundamental education activities was begun, ^ 
directed towards the improvement of living condi- 
tions. 

In China a similar scheme for the developffc^ 
of a national pilot project was hampered by local 
difficulties. In its place UNESCO initiated an ex 
petiment in the preparation of audio-visual tw 
ing materials in co-operation with the Chinese 
Mass Education Movement. 

In other areas UNESCO field consultants nave 
advised governments and local authorities on ® 
possibilities of starting pilot projects. 

The results of experiments of this kind also pro 


“The coaxeotioa was approved by the tbud ****“’• 
die General Cotderence in Beirut and will com® 
force when it has been signed by ten states. 
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vide the UNESCO Gearing House with informa- 
tion and materials, which can then be made avail- 
able to all Member States. 

b. Educational Missions 

UNESCO’s educational missions are designed 
as one means of assisting Member States which 
wish to improve their educitional systems. At the 
request of the Government of the Philippines, 
UNESCO assigned a consulrative mission to make 
a stirvey, beginning in February 1949, of adult and 
elementary education in that country. Afghanistan 
asked UNESCO to send a mission in the spring of 
1949 to advise it o* technical education and liter- 
acy campaigns. 

c. Adult Education 

UNESCO collects and disseminates information 
on new techniques and methods in adult educa- 
tion. In June 1949, it is to convene an laternacion- 
al Conference on Adult Education which will be 
held in Denmark. A pamphlet entitled UNESCO 
and Adult Education, outlining UNESCO's pro- 
gram in this field, was published in 1948, and an 
International Directory on Adult Education was 
being prepared with the assircance of UNESCO’s 
National Commissions. 

d. Co-operation with tub International 

Bureau oe Education 

As a result of an agreement with UNESCO, the 
International Bureau of Education is making in- 
vestigations, at the request of UNESCO, into edu- 
cational practices in a number of countries. For 
example, in 1948 UNESCO and the Bureau pub- 
lished jointly two reports, one on the Teaching of 
Handwriting and the other on School Psychologies. 
These were considered at the Eleventh Internation- 
al Conference on Public Education, convened by 
UNESCO and the Bureau in the summer of 1948. 
Two other inquiries, one on the introduaion to 
natural science in the primary school and the other 
on the teaching of reading, were being made and 
reports were to be published during 1949. At the re- 
quest of UNESCO, the Bureau in bringing up to 
date an inquiry made before the war on the pro- 
fessional training of primary school teadiers. 

e . Universities 

In August 1948, UNESCO convened, in cx)l- 
laboration with the Netherlands Government, a 


Preparatory Conference of Representatives of Uni- 
versities, whidi met at the University of Utrecht. 
It'Was attended by 118 partidpants and observers 
from 44 coimtries. 

The Conference discussed from many different 
viewpoints the problems facing universities in all 
parts of the world. The success of the discussions 
encouraged the Conference to elea an Interim 
Committee of ten members to be responsible for 
p lanning the next Universities’ Conference, to be 
held in 1950 or later, and for drafting a constitu- 
tion for an international association of universities. 

TTie Committee will also direct the work of an 
International Universities’ Bureau, which the Con- 
ference decided "should be established immediate- 
ly to act as a dearing house for information about 
the universities of the world”. 

f. Educational Seminars 

After July 1947, UNESCO experimented with a 
spedal type of international conference, in the form 
of a seminar. At these seminars, spedalists select- 
ed by Member States were brought together to 
make an intensive study of specific educational 
problems; to use the study group method on an 
international level; to prepare materials for nation- 
al and international use; to draw up plans for action 
in the home countries of the partidpants; and to 
experience living in an international community. 

The first of these seminars was held at Sevres, 
near Paris, in July and August 1947. It was con- 
cerned widi how best to help young people to 
take a world view rather than a nationalistic one. 

The three seminars held in J\ily and August 
1948 dealt with more restricted subjects: one, 
meeting at Ashridge College, Hertfordshire, Eng- 
land, was concerned with "The Education and 
Training of Teachers”; another, at Podebrady, 
Czechoslovakia, concentrated on "Childhood Edu- 
cation from 3-13 Years of Age”; and the third, 
on 'Teaching About the United Nations and Its 
Specialized Agencies”, held at Adelphi College, 
Garden City, Long Island, New York, was organ- 
ized in co-operation with the United Nations. AU 
Member States of UNESCO were invited to send 
representatives to these seminars; Members of the 
United Nations which were not Members of 
UNESCO were also invited to the seminar on 
'Teaching About the United Nations and Its Spe- 
cialized Ageacies". As a result of these seminars 
the preparation of a number of pamphlets was 
undertaken for use in schools in diffeienr parrs of 
the world. 
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g . Education tor International 

Understanding 

AH UNESCO’s work is designed to contribute 
directly or indirectly to international understand- 
ing. UNESCO is patricularly concerned that school 
education should help pupils to become conscious 
of the ties which unite the peoples of the world 
and be ready to accept the obligations which an 
interdependent world imposes. 

UNESCO has encouraged teaching about the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies since, 
together, these form the greatest contemporary 
effort, on an international, governmental scale, to 
move towards a world society A booklet includ- 
ing some suggestions fot teaching piogtams on the 
United Nations in the schools of Member States, 
prepared in 1948 by UNESCO, was considered at 
the Eleventh International Conference on Public 
Education, convened jointly by UNESCO and the 
International Bureau of Education, and at the 
UNESCO seminar at Adelphi College, New York 

b. Improvement op Textbooks and 
Teaching Materials 

UNESCO has undertaken a long-term program 
for the improvement of textbooks and teaching 
materials as aids to international understanding. 
Fxindples and criteria were drawn up and a model 
plan prepared to assist Member States to study and 
analyze their own textbooks. Specidcacions were 
drafted for a common study by Member States of 
the treatment in their textboolu of the agencies of 
international co-operation from 1918 to the pres- 
ent time. 


4. Cultural Interchange 

UNESCO’s pcogram of cultural intetebange in- 
cluded activities in the fields of arts and letters, 
philosophy and humanities, and museums. 

a . Arts and Letters 

As a result of the efforts of UNESCO, an inde- 
pendent International Theatre Institute was es- 
tablished in June 1948 by a congress of Member 
States meeting in Prague, and several states set up 
national theatre centres. UNESCO has also made 
preliminary inquiries, in conjunction with eirisfing 
international organizations in the field of music, 
for the establishment of an International Music 
Institute. 

In June 1947, UNESCO began to organize an 
International Pool of Literature to encourage the 


flow of published and unpublished material be- 
tween journals and reviews in different parts of the 
world. In response to communications proposing 
participation in the Pool which were sent to 
important iitetary reviews in Member States, 131 
replies had been received by September 1948, 1^6 
of them favorable. 

To encourage reproductions of works of ait, 
UNESCO is preparing catalogues to inform insti- 
tutions and interested individuals throughout the 
world where fine color reproductions of particular 
phases and periods of art can be obtained and to 
encourage the publication of additional worb to 
illustrate these periods and phases. As of Septem- 
ber 1948, catalogues were being prepared for pub- 
lication by the end of the year on European paint- 
ing from I860 to the present time, Italian Renais- 
sance painting and Persian arr. The Organization 
undertook negotiations with the Vatican for the 
production of 25 folios of the fresco paintings in 
the Vatican; with the Italian Government for the 
production of strailar folios of reproductions of 
Italian Renaissance paineings; with publisheis it> 
En^and to produce folios on Persian art; and with 
publishers in Fiance who had indicated a desiie 
to produce folios dealing with European paiacing 
from I860 to the present time. UNESCO also 
prepared and distributed to Members a Esf of 
documentary films on visual an. 

In July 1948. WESCO called together in Paris 
a committee of experts to consider the preparation 
of a general catalogue of world music, to include 
lists of music available in recorded form and sug- 
gestions for additional recordings. The committee 
recommended that a centre should be established to 
draw up a general index of classical Western music, 
and that the possibility of establishing specialized 
catalogues of Eastern music and folk music in gen- 
eral should be considered. 

Following the resolution (60 of 

Geneial Assembly, recognizing that the translation 
of the classics into the languages of Members of 
die United Nations would promote understanding 
and peace among nations, UNESCO, at the request 
of the Eoinomic and Social Council (resolution 
53 (IV) collected and submitted to the Coun- 
cil in June 1948 data on objective methods of 
seleaing great books, the needs of various cultural 
regions and suggestions for general assistance in 
translation, publication and distribution. As 0 
September 21, 1948, UNESCO had received official 
lists of works suitable for translation from Aus- 

”Sce Year&ooi of the United Nations , 1946 ^^' 
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tralia, Belgium, Canada and the United Kingdom, 
and suggestions from the PEN Club and other or- 
ganizations. 

b. Philosophy and Humanities 

Round-table discussions, sponsored by UNESCO, 

were held in Amsterdam in August 1948 on the 
philosophic basis of humanism, the basis of free- 
dom, and the philosophic bases of the various con- 
cepts of democracy. Subsequently, the International 
Institute of Philosophy, under the terms of its con- 
tract with UNESCO, secured publication of ar- 
ticles on these subjects in special issues of leading 
philosophic journals. 

In consultation with a number of international 
non-governmental organizations, UNESCO drew 
up in July 1948 a draft Constitution for the es- 
tablishment of an International Council of As- 
sociations for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. 
The Constitution was approved in September by 
delegates of several of these organizations and the 
Council will come into existence when five of the 
interested organizations have given their formal 
assent. 

c. Museums 

The Organization works with museums, advis- 
ing them on exhibitions available for international 
distribution and suggesting the aeation of ad- 
ditional Srxhibirioos whidi ic feels would be in 
demand. From July 1947 to September 1948, 
UNESCO encouraged the international exchange 
of exhibitions among Belgium, China, Cuba, 
France, ftfexico, Netherlands, and United States 
(including Hawaii). 

Tlie first Biennial Conference of the Internation- 
al Council of Museums, meeting at UNESCO 
House in June and July 1948, discussed ways in 
which such institutions could assist UNESCO in 
carrying out its program of international under- 
standing and its other aims. 

To assist museums in developing on a world 
basis the services which further the general aims 
of UNESCO, during 1948 the Organization began 
publishing the quarterly Museum, which replaces 
the technical museographical journal Mouseton, 
formerly published by the International Institute 
of Intellecmal Co-operation. The first issue of 
Museum was published in July 1948. 

5 . Human and Social Relations 

ii . Tensions Affecting International 
Understanding 

As its major task during the period covered in 


the field of human and social relations, UNESCO 
undertook studies and inquiries on tensions affect- 
ing international understanding. 

In developing this project, the Organization 
promotes inquiries into the distinctive character 
of various national cultures, ideals and legal sys- 
tems, with the aim of stimulating sympathy and 
mutual respect among nations. These inquiries are 
being made by arrangement with the International 
.Studies Conference, four of whose experts began 
working in 1948 in France, Norway, Poland and 
Switzerland, preparing monographs for a series of 
booklets on “The Ways of Life” in these countries 
By September 1948 national sections of the Inter- 
national Studies Conference had begun similar 
work in Brazil, Canada, Hungary and India. In- 
quiries into the conceptions which people of one 
country entertam of their own and of other nations 
were undertaken at the request of UNESCO by 
public opinion iastimres in Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, China, France, Hungary, Italy, Norway, 
United Kingdom and United States, UNESCO 
also promoted inquiries into modern techniques 
which have been developed in education, political 
science, philosophy and psychology for changing 
mental attitudes and for determining the processes 
and forces involved where human minds are in 
confiict Memoranda were prepared for UNESCO 
by experts and institutions with practical experi- 
ence in this field. In JiUy 1948, eight experts, 
representing different philosophies and nations, 
met at UNESCO House and prepared a series of 
reports on the influences which, throughout life, 
predispose towards international understandmg on 
the one hand and aggressive nationalism on the 
other. 

In connection with this program, UNESCO has 
maintained close liaison with the newly organized 
World Federation for Mental Health, which met 
in London In August. 

UNESCO is also developing a closely related 
project on the philosophical analysis of current 
ideological conflias. 

b. Political Science 

An international conference on Methods in Po- 
litical Science, sponsored by UNESCO, met in 
September 1S)48 at Unesco House. The confer- 
ence, attended by political scientists from Europe, 
North America and Asia, decided to create an In- 
ternational Political Science Association and sec 
up a preparatory committee to draft a constitution. 
The Association is to encourage improvements in 
the study of political phenomena m all countries, 
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facilitate the exchange of information on devdop* 
ments in political research, promote the organiza- 
tion of meetings and conferences, assist poliacal 
scientists to obtain facilities for foreign research 
and develop internationally planned research. 

6 . Natural Sciences 

a. Hylean Amazon 

A conference convened by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to consider the establishment of an Inter- 
national Institute of the Hylean Amazon met in 
Belem do Para, Brazil, in August 1947. It set 
down the purposes of the Institute and requested 
UNESCO to make further su gg estions as to its 
structure, functions and methods of financing. A 
convention establishing the Institute was later 
agreed upon by a conference which met in Iquitos, 
Peru, from April 30 to May 10, 1948, on the joint 
invitation of UNESCO and the Governments of 
Brazil and Peru. The Institute will come into be- 
ing on acceptance of the convention by five of the 
following founding nations: Bolivia, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, France, Italy, Netherlands, Pern, 
United States and Venezuela. In the meantime, 
an Interim Commission was set up, with head- 
quarters at Manaus, Brazil, to carry out preliminary 
wotk. The Institute, as provided by a fioanci^ 
protocol adopted by the conference, is to be fi- 
nanced by monetary contributions from eight of 
the founding nations and contributions of equip- 
ment and material from France and Italy. 

When formally established, the Institute is to 
co-ordinate all research activities undertaken in the 
vast, almost unexplored region of the Hylean 
Amazon. It will collate all known data on the 
region and stimulate and give practical aid to 
further exploration. Subjects to be studied include 
physiography, soil science, biology, zoology, botany, 
anthropology,' ethnology, agriculture and nutrition. 

b. Research Laboratories 

Among its other activities in the field of natural 
sciences, UNESCO prepared a detailed report, at 
, the request of the Economic and Social Council of 


die United Nations, on the question of establishing 
bternational scientific research laboratories. 

On the recommendation of the second session 
of the General Conference, UNESCO organized 
an International Conference on High Altitude Re- 
search Stations, which met at Interlaken, Switzer- 
land, from August 31 to September 3, 1948. The 
Conference agreed that if plans for research lahota- 
Cories and observatories under the auspices of the 
United Nations were adopted, a high ptincicy 
should be given to high altitude stations. Is the 
meantime, the Conference made several suggesuoas 
for furthering such research, including the organi- 
zation of existing stations, and stations to be es- 
tablished, into a network for the exchange of m- 
formation. 

c. Scientific Equipment 

UNESCO is developing an infotmicioa cetvie 
on scientific apparatus to answer inquiries on types 
of apparatus available. It began the compslatioti 
of a series of inventories of basic scientific equip- 
ment used in schools and universities for educa- 
tional purposes, and experts in science teaching in 
the hope of reaching inrernatlonal agreement on 
the minimum of scientific equipmenc necessary to 
teach science at all educational levels. 

d. Grants-in-Aid 

Between April 1947 and September 21, 1948, 
UNESCO made grants totalling $489,304 to inter- 
national scientific and technological organizations, 
unions and societies to further international co- 
operation in the field of pure science. Of dn5 
amount, $231,174 was given in 1948 to the'Intet- 
national Council of Scientific Unions and its ten 
federated Unions, and theic seven subsidiary or- 
ganizations. These grants-in-aid to the Inceroa- 
tional Council will, it is estimated, help in 
realization of about 120 different projects, c 
meeting of about 450 scientists at about 50 mtet- 
national scientific conferences, the publication o 
some 40 reports, journals and other publications, 
and the work of some 30 internatioual scient c 
services, laboratories and stockrooms. 
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F, BUDGET. 


Contributions to the budget are made by ifem- 
bers of UNESCO according to the scale adopted 
for the administrative budget of the United Na- 
tions, with adjustments to provide for tlie differ- 
ence in membership of the two organizations. 

The second session of the UNKCO General 
Conference, meeting in November and December 
1947, approved a budget in the amount of $7,682,- 
637 to carry out UNESCO’s program of aaivities 
during 1948, as against $6,000,000 approved by 
the first session for 1947. As in 1947, the Diteaor* 
General was authorized under certain conditions 


to make transfers within the budget. The estimat- 
ed distribution of funds for 1948, as decided by 
the General Conference, was as follows (in U. S. 
dollars): 


Coofereoce and meetings $ 285,030 

Personoel Services 3,908,527 

CoQunoa Services 1,552,000 

Grants-io-Aid and Emergency Grants-in-Aid 617,080 
Initial Recruitment 970,000 

Reserve 350,000 


Total . *7,682.637 


ANNEX 1 

MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


MEMBERS OF UNESCO 


Afghanisran 

Egypt 

New Zealand 

Argentina 

El Salvador 

Norway 

Australia 

France 

Peru 

Austria 

Greece 

Philippines 

Belgium 

Haiti 

Pob^ 

Bolivia 

Honduras 

Saudi* Arabia 

Brazil 

Hungary 

Syria 

Canada 

India 

Turkey 

China 

Iran 

Union of South 

Colombia 

Iraq 

Africa 

Cuba 

Italy 

United Kingdom 

Czechoslovakia 

Lebanon 

United States 

Oeomark 

Liberia 

Uruguay 

Dominican 

Luxembourg 

Veoezueb 

Republic 

blexioi 


£caados 

' Netherlands 



IvIEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD" 

(As constituted by the second session of the Generat 
Conference) 

Ronald £. Walker (Ausualia) 

Sir Sarvepalli Radhakiishnan" (India) 

Alf Sommerfelt (Norway) 

Stanislaw Arnold (Poland) 

Paulo Carneiro (Brazil) 

Bea/arma Orrioa" (E<^dot) 

Chen Yuan (China) 

Viaor Dore“ (CanLla) 

Shafik Ghorbal Bey’* (Egypt) 

Resat Nuri Guntekia (Turkey) 

• Manuel Martinez-Baez (Mexico) 

Sir John Maud (United Kiogdom) 

Jan Opocensky’* (Czechoslovakia) 

C Parra-Perez (Venezuela) 

Alex Photiade^* (Greece) 

Pierte Augei“ (France) 

George D. Stoddard (United States) 

Louis Verniers" (Belgium) 

OFFICERS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Chairmen: 

Ronald E. Walker (Australia) 


Vice-Chairmen: 

Sit Sarvepalli Radbakiisbnan" (India) 

Alf Sommetfelt (Norway) 

OFFICERS OF THE SECRETARMT 
Director-Genera]; 

Julian Huxley” {United Kingdom) 

Deputy Director-Genera]; , 

Walter H. C Eases (United States) 

Assittanf Direttott-General: 

Jean Tbomas (France) 

C £. Beehy (New Zealand) 

HEADQUARTERS AND OTHER OFFICES 
Headquarters 

Address: 

Organisation des Naitoos Unies pour rEducatioo, 
la Saence et b Culture 
1 9 A> eaue Kleber 
Paris 16*. France 
TeJephone: Kleber S2>00 
Cable Address- UNESCO PARIS 


"For members of the Executive Board prior to the 
second Session of the General Conference, see Yearbook 
of the United Nelsons, 1946-^7, p. 712. 

’•With the exception of Jan Opocensky and Beniamin 
Curion, these members of the Board were ie~elected for 
a regular three-year term of office by the third session of 
the General Conference. Count Stefano jaefni (half) was 
elected on December 1, 1948, to replace Dr. Opocensky 
and Dr. Guillermo Nannetti (Colombia) to replace Di. 
Cutibn. 

“In March 1948, Roger Seydoux (France) was elected 
to M, unul the third session of the Conference, the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Pierre Auger. The 
third session eleaed hL Seydoux to complete the term of 
office of Professor Auger. 

’^ir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan was eleaed Chairman 
of the Execuuve Board in December 1948, with C Paira- 
Pe rez and Roger Seydoux as Vice-Chairmen. 

“The third session of the General Conference, meedng 
in November and December 1948, appointed Jaime 
Torres Bodet (Mexico) to succeed Julian Huxley as 
Director-General of UNESCO. 
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New York Office 

Addrejs: United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 
405 East 42nd Street 
New York, N.y. 

Telephone: MUrray Hill 3-1100 

Cable Address: UNESCORG NEW YORK 


UNESCO Field SaENCE Co-opERAnori Offices 


Dr. L. Thuriaux 

UNESCO Science Co-operation Office 
33 Sh. cl Qasr el Alt 
Cairo, Egypt 
Mi. J. Smid 

UNESCO Science Co-operation Office 
l4 Wu Yee Lu 
Nanking, China 
Dr. A. Wolsky 

UNESCO Science Co-operation Office 
e/o Delhi University 
I^lhi, India 


Dr. N. B..Cacciapuoti 

Centro de Cooperacioa Cientifica Para America Latioa 
Aveoidi AgtacLada, 1875 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


ANNEX II 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SaENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
Aitide IV, paragraph 10, of the Constitution, 
efifecrive December 1, 1947, the date itwas amended 
by the General Conference, reads as follows: 

“The General Conference shall adopt its own rules 
of procure It shall at each session elect a president 
and other officers.” 

Prior to the approval of this amendment. Article 
IV, paragraph 10, was as follows: 

‘The General Conference shall, at each session, elect 
a President and other officers and adopt rules of ptcv 
cedure.*' 



IV. The International Civil Aviation Organization'- 


A. ORIGIN 


Representatives of 52 states attending the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Conference, which met 
in Chicago from November 1 to December 7, 
1944, at the invitation of the Government of the 
United States, adopted a Convention providing for 
the establishment of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organiaation (ICAO).® The Conference also 
drew up an Interim Agreement providing for a 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (PICAO) to operate until the formal estab- 
lishment of the permanent Organization. PICAO 


ram/- into being on June 6, 1945, after 26 states 
had adhered to the Interim Agreement. ICAO came 
formally into existence on April 4, 1947, 30 days 
after the Convention on International Civil Avia- 
tion had been ratified by the required 26 states. The 
Convention superseded, as between contraaing 
states, the provisions of two earlier agreements: 
die Paris Convention of 1919 establishing the In- 
ternational Commission for Air Navigation, and 
the Pan-American Convention on ^mmercial 
Aviation drawn up in Havana in 1928. 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The Convention on International Civil Aviation, 
according to its preamble, lays down "certain prin- 
ciples and arrangements in order that international 
civil aviation may be developed in a safe and order- 
ly manner and that inteinational air transport 
services may be established on the basis of equality 
of opportunity and operated soundly and economi- 
cally”. 

The aims and objectives of ICAO, as stated in 
Article 44 of the Convention, are. 

. . to develop the principles and techniques of ioter- 
national air navigation and to foster the planning and 
development of international air transport so as to 
"(a) Insure the safe and orderly growth of inter- 
national civil aviation throughout the world, 

“(b) Encourage the arts of aiicraft design and 
operation for peaceful purposes; 

”(c) Encourage the development of airways, ait- 
ports, and ait navigatton facilities for international 
civil aviation, 

"(d) Meet the needs of the peoples of the world 
fot safe, regular, efficient and economical air trans- 
poti. 


"(e) Prevent economic waste caused by unreason- 
able competition; 

"(f) Insure that the rights of conuacting States 
are fully respected and that every coattacuDg State 
has 3 fair opportunity to operate international air- 
lines, 

"(g) Avoid discrimination between contracting 
States. 

"(h) Promote safety of flight in international air 
navigation, 

"(i) Promote generally the development of all 
aspects of mtetnauonal civil aeronautics " 


Tor funher information coocerniog the origin and 
early activities of PICAO and ICAO, see Yearbook of the 
Untied nations, 1946-47, pp. 723-28. See also Baste 
Memorandum on the International Civil Aviation Or- 
gamzation, September 1, 1948; Report of the Council 
to the Atsemoly on the Activities of the Organization, 
June I, 1947-March 1948 (ICAO-A2-P/5), and 
Supplementary Report, hlarch 1-May 31, 1948 (ICAO- 
A2-P/17); ICAO Budget Estimates, 1948-49 (ICAO- 
A2-AD/10) ; and the ICAO Monthly Bsdleiin, July 1947 
to September 1948, inclusive. See also Bibliography of 
this Yearbook, Appendix III. 

The text of the Convenuon on Internauonal Civil 
Aviation is reproduced in the Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1946-47, pp. 728-40. 
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C. ORGANIZATION 


The governing bodies of ICAO are the Assembly 
and the Council. 

The Assembly, comprising representatives of 
Member States, is convened by the Council and 
meets annually. The Assembly determines its own 
rules of procedure and is responsible for the finan- 
cial arrangements of the Organization, including 
the approval of an annual budget. It examines and 
takes action on matters referred to it by the Coun- 
cil and may, at its discretion, refer to the Ojuncil 
specific matters for the consideration of the latter 
body. Finally, the Assembly deals with sutii other 
matters as come within the sphere of aaion of the 
Organization but are not specifically assigned to 
the Council 

Each Member State Is entitled to one vote in 
the Assembly. Decisions of the Assembly and the 
Council ace made, with few exceptions, by a simple 
majority of the votes cast. Among the exceptions, 
the adoption by the Assembly of amendments to the 
Convention and the adoption by the Council of 
mtetnational standards and recommended practices 
regulating air navigation both require a two-thirds 
majoticy vote. 

Members may be admitted into the Organiza- 
tion, provided they are sigoaioiies to the Conven- 
tion, Members of the United Nations or allied 
states ot states which remained neutral during the 
Second World War, by notifying adherence or de- 
positing an insuument of ratification of the Con- 
vention. Subject to the approval of the United 
Nations, ex-Axis states, to become Members of 
ICAO, require an affirmative four-fifths vote by the 
Assembly and the assent of any state invaded or 
attacked by the state seeking admission. 

, The Council, which meets in virtually continu- 
ous session, is the executive body of the Organiza- 
tion and derives its powers and authority from 
the Assembly and from the Convention itself. It 
is composed of 21 Member States elected by the 
Assembly for a period of three years. In electing 
these States, the Assembly must give ad^uate 
representation to: (1) those Member States of 
major importance in air transport; (2) those 
Member States not otherwise included which make 
the largest contribution to the provision of fact!- 
ities for international civil air navigation; and 
(3) those Member States not otherwise included 
whose election will ensure that all major geo- 
graphical areas of the world are represented. The 
Council creates standards for international air 


navigation and collects, examines and publishes 
information concerning air navigation. It adminis- 
ters the finances of the Organization and catties 
out the directives of the Assembly. It may conduct 
research into all aspects of air transport and air 
navigation which are of international imponancc. 
The Council is empowered by the Convention to 
act as an arbiter between two or more Members 
of ICAO in any dispute concerning the interpre- 
tation or application of the Convention and ics 
Annexes. The first Assembly further authorized 
the Counal to act, when expressly requested by all 
the parties concerned, as an arbitral body in any 
dispute arising among Members relating to' inter- 
national civil aviation. 

Among other duties, the Council is charged with 
providing for the establishment of subsidiary 
bodies, and with supervising and co ordmating 
theif work. Four main committees, on which sH 
Members of ICAO may be represented, have been 
established: the Air Navigation Committee,* the 
Ait Transport Committee,® the Legal Committee 
and the Committee on the Convention on Inten 
national Civil Aviation.® The Air Navigation Com- 
mittee assigns its technical work to the following 
divisions; Aerodromes, Air Routes and Ground 
Aids; Accident Investigation; Airworthiness; Corn- 
munications; Special Radio Technical; Aeronauti- 
cal Maps and Charts; Meteorology; Operatir^ 
Practices; Personnel Licensing; Rules of the Ait 
and Air Traffic Control; and Search and Rescue 
The Air Transport Committee is assisted by the 
Facilitation of Air Transport Division and the 
Statistics Division. Two additional committees, 
the Committee on Joint Support of Air Navigation 
Services and the Finance Committee, are compose 
of representatives eleaed by the Council from its 
own members. 

The Council elects the President of the Cou^ 
and appoints the Secretary-General of ICAO. 
President of the Council convenes and presi « 
at meetings of the Council and acts as the Count s 


' *Aa Air Navigation Commission, composed of 
members elected by the Council, and an Air Traa P 
CommiRee, composed of twelve representatives or „ 
ol Member States and appointed by the Counai, 
shoiclf replace the existing bodies. - 

‘The Legal Comminee, in which any , , 

of the Organization may be represented, was estaP 
by the First Assembly (May 1947). • , ..-.nml 

“The Committee on the Convenuon on Interna 
Civil Aviation was abolished by Council action on 
tober 20, 1948. . 
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permanent representative. The Secretary-General 
is the chief executive officer of the Organization. 
He is responsible to the Council for carding out 
duties assigned to him by that body. 

The Organization maintains five offices in the 
field to deal with the regional aspects of interna- 
tional civil aviation, particularly with air naviga-, 
tion problems. The supervisory headquarters of 
these offices, with whidi is combined the North 


American Office, is attached to ICAO headquarters 
in Montreal. This office maintains liaison with 
hfcmber nations in North America and is also 
responsible for the administration and co-ordina- 
tion of the other four offices: the European and 
African Office in Paris; the South American Office 
in Lima, Peru; the Middle East Office in Cairo, 
Egypt; and the Far East and Pacific Office in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


D. ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO JULY I, 1947 


During its period of operation, from August 15, 
1945 , imtil the formal establishment of ICAO on 
April 4, 1947 , the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization secured concerted aaion 
from its Members to provide and maintain the 
facilities and services necessary for air transport 
across national borders. Much of the work in- 
volved the drafting of recommendations for Kec- 
ommended Standards, Practices and Procedures 
designed to ensure the safety, regularity and effi- 
ciency of international air transport. PICAO Invited 
its 50 Member States to adopt these recommenda- 
tions pending the establishmeoc by the permaoent 
Organization of International Standards^ and Rec- 
ommended Practices.^ 

With ilie co-operatioQ of its Members, PICAO 
evolved a pattern for meteorological services, traf- 
fic Control, communications, radio beacons and 
ranges, searcli and rescue organizations and other 
facilities required for safe international fiighr. It 
began the preparation, continued by ICAO, of a 
draft multilateral agreement on the exchange of 
commercial rights in international civil air trans- 
port. 

In view of the need for meteorological informa- 
tion from strategic points in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, PICAO called a conference of those states 
whose airlines were interested in flying across the 
North Atlantic The Conference met in London 
in September 1946. and resulted in an agreement 
by ten states to maintain thirteen weather stations 
at specified locations in the North Atlantic Ocean. 
The establishment of a Loran (long-range naviga- 
tion aid) station at Vik, Icebnd, was planned by 
PICAO and completed after the permanent Or- 
ganization came into being. This station, financed 
by six Member States of the Organization, indud- 
itig Iceland, assists aircraft in flying across the 
North Adantic 

PICAO, and later ICAO, held regional air navi- 


gation meetings to examine the air navigation re- 
quirements and to specify particular procedures to 
be followed in each region of the world in which a 
particular type of flying operation predominates. 
There are ten such regions, the North Atlantic, 
European-Mediterranean, Caribbean, Middle East, 
South Pacific, South American, South Atlantic, 
South-East Asia, North Pacific, Afiican-Indiao 
Ocean. Six regional air navigation meetings, the 
first for the North Atlantic in D.ublin in March 
1946, had been held prior to July 1, 1947. 

An Agreement establishing die relationship be- 
tween the United Nations and ICAO came into 
force on Ivlay 13, 1947, with its approval by the 
Assembly of ICAO.® The Agreement, negotiated 
by PICAO, had previously been approved by die 
United Nations General Assembly on December 
14, 1946, with the proviso that Franco Spain be 
debarred from membership in ICAO. To comply 
with this proviso, the ICAO Assembly approved 
an amendment to the Chicago Convention which, 
when it comes into force, wdl effect the expulsion 
of Spain from membership in the Organization.® 

defiatuoa of the first Assembly of ICAO, a stand- 
ard IS '’aoy specificatioa for physical characcensucs, coo- 
figuration, material, performance, personnel or proced- 
ure, (he uniform application of which is recognized as 
necessary for the safety or legulaiicy of lateinauonal air 
oavigattOQ and to which Member States will conform in 
accordance with the Chicago Convention, in the event 
of impossibihty of compliance, notification to the Coun- 
cil is compulsory under Article 58 of the Convention" 

'A recommended practice, by definition of the first 
Assembly, is "any specification for physical charaaer- 
istics, configuration, material, performance, petsonoel or 
proc^ure, the umform application of which is recognized 
as desirable in the interest of safety, legulaiity or e£fi- 
aency of international air navigation, and to which 
Member Sutes will endeavor to conform in accordance 
With the Convention". 

•rhe text of the Agreement between the United Na- 
tions and the International O'vil Aviauon Orpoization 
is reproduced in the Yearbook of the Unitea Nations, 
194/^47. pp. 741-45. 

*See p. 863. 
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E. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 1947 TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1943 


During this period, ICAO was engaged in imple* 
menting the recommendations of its first Assembly 
held in Montreal from May 6 to 27, 1947, and in 
completing the administrative organiaation of the 
agency. The second session of the Assembly, 
which met in Geneva from June 1 to 21, 1948, 
reviewed the work of the Organization to that 
date and planned the activities to be undertaken 
in the future. 

The Assembly voted to admit two new Mem- 
bers into the Organization. Austria and Finland, 
subject to their adherence to the Convention, and! 
in the case of Finland, subject also to favorable 
action by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations.^® 

The ICAO Assembly recommended that the 
Conned establish as soon as possible the Air Navi- 
gation Commission and the Air Transport Com- 
mittee provided for by the Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation, or recommend appropriate 
amendments to the Convention It decided that the 
existing Air Navigation and Air Transport Com- 
mittees should continue to function until the new 
bodies were ready to assume their tespeaive 
functions. 

Mowing negotiations undertaken between 

10 X 8 ° <i“ing 1947 and 

IMS, a Supplementary Agreement to the Acree- 
mem of May 13, 1947, establishing the relation- 
^ip between the two Organizations, was drafted 
•rae Supplementary Agreement, covering the use 
ot the United Nations laissez-pasier by ICAO 
approved by the second session of the 
ICAO Asscmbly.^^ 

The ICAO Assembly decided that its third ses- 
sion, to be held in 1949, should cover, as far as 
possible, only regular adraimsiraiivc and financial 
Items. It further decided that the 1950 session of 
the Assembly should start the work of revising the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation. 

Activities of the Organization in the air naviM- 
tion, air transport, and legal fields since July 1 

1947, are summarized below, ’ 


1 . Air Navigation Questions 

One of the most important activities of ICAO 
m the technical field was the review by the Air 
Navigation Committee of PICAO Recommenda- 
tions for Standards, Practices and Procedures with 


a view to die adoption by the Council of mier- 
• national standards and recommended practices to 
regulate civil aviation in Member States. As of 
September 21, 1948, five sets of standards and 
recommended practices had been approved by the 
Council Each standard, after approval by the 
Council, comes into effect in all the territories of 
ICAO's Member States provided a majority of the 
Members have not notified their disapproval by a 
specified date. If a state does not wish to put a 
standard into effect in its territory, it must notify 
ICAO of the differences between its own avil avia- 
tion practices and those established by the inter- 
national standard. The Council in turn must notify 
all other Members of ICAO of these differences 
In the case of recommended practices, notification 
of non-compliance is unnecessary, as they come 
into force only as recommendations desirable for 
the safety or regularity of international air naviga- 
tion The following standards and recommended 
practices, adopted by the Council in April 1948, 
were to come into force, as annexes to the Conven- 
tion,** on the dares indicated: 

1. May 1, 1049: Personnel Licensing, which lays 
down the technical requirements and experience neces- 
sary for pilots and air crews flying on international 
routes; 

2. January 1, 2949: Rules of the Air, relating to 
the flight and manoeuvre of aircraft; 

3. January 1, 1049: Meteorological Codes, which 
specifies the various agreed systems used for the trans- 
mission of meteorological information; 

_ 4. Match 1, 1049: Aeronautical Charts, which pro- 
vides detailed specifications for the production of all 
types of maps and charts required in international fly- 
ing. 

5. January 1, 1049: Dimensional Units to be used m 
Air-Ground Communications, providing for progressive 
measures to eliminate the confusion caused by the use of • 
both metric and foot-pound-second units in ait-ground 
communications. 

Additional Standards and Recommended Prac- 
tices under review at the close of the period Iiete 
surveyed include those relating to Operation of 
-Aircraft in Scheduled International Air Services, 
Aircraft Nationality and Registration Marks, Alt* 

Austria s request for membership in ICAO had al 
been approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, and the applicauon of Finland was ap- 
pTOTed by the General Assembly on November 18, 19*^ 
Agreement came into force on December U. 
1948, with its approval by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

of these annexes may be secured from the 
international Civil Aviation Organization. , 
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worthiness. Telecommunications and Radio Aids 
to Navigation, Aerodromes and Ground Aids, Air 
Traffic Control and Meteorological Services to In- 
ternational Air Navigation. 

On the request of the first Assembly, the Council 
is conduaiog a study on tite trend of aircraft de- 
sign and airline operation to determine their effect 
on runway dimensions, witli a view to limiting the 
cost of runway construction. The second Assembly 
instructed the Council to continue this study on 
the limitation of runway requirements and asked 
Member States to provide the necessary informa- 
tion. 

The second session of the Assembly further re- 
quested the Council to study a number of ocher 
problems dealing with technical matters. The Coun- 
cil was asked to consider the clarification of Article 
33 of the Convention, which deals with the recog- 
nition by all other Member States of certificates of 
airworthiness and competency of airmen issued in 
afiy Member State. The Council was to draft an 
amendment to this Article, if it (houghc necessary, 
for presentation to the fourth Assembly. Similarly, 
the Council was to draft an amendment to Article 
39 in order to simplify the present procedures, 
which require Member States to enumerate on 
certificates and licenses the shortcomings of any 
aircraft or personnel failing to meet an interna- 
tional standard in force. The Council was also asked 
to make recommendations to the 1950 Assembly 
for the retention, deletion or amendment of Ar- 
ticle 41, which exempts aircraft whose prototypes 
ate submitted for national certification within three 
years after the adoption of a pertinent international 
standard of airworthiness from the application of 
the provisions of that standard. 

After considering the difficulties arising from 
cases in which airmen of one nation, while in flight, 
break the laws or regulations of another state, the 
Assembly instruaed the Council to establish new 
procedures for the reporting of individual cases 
of alleged breaches of, or non-compliance with, 
national aeronautical regulations. 

a . Regional Air Navigation Meetings 

From July 1, 1947, to September 21, 1948, 
ICAO held the following regional air navigation 
meetings: for the South Atlantic in Rio de Janeiro 
from July 15 to 31, 1947; for the European-Medi- 
terranean (second meeting) in Paris from May 
4 to 17, 1948; for the North Atlantic (second 
meeting) in Paris from May 18 to May 51, 1948; 
and for the North Pacific in Seattle from July 13 
to July 29, 1948. A regional air navigation meet- 


iog for the South-East Asia region, in New Delhi, 
was scheduled to open on November 23, 1948. 
TTie South American Regional Air N.avigation 
Meeting, convened in Lima on June 17, 1947, 
lasted until July 7, 1947 The work of those meet- 
ings followed the pattern set by PICAO. The air 
navigation requirements for each region and the 
etiscing facilities were reviewed, and particular 
procedures for air navigation services were speci- 
fied for each region. Procedures and Supplemen- 
tary Procedures recommended by the South Ameri- 
can and South Atlantic meeuags, for example, 
were introduced in those regions on April 15, 1948. 

A manual of air navigation for the use of airmen 
in the North Atlantic Region was published in 
English and French, and sections of a manual for 
the European-Mediterranean Region were issued 
on the basis of recommendations made by meet- 
ings in those regions in 1946. The manuals contain 
the air navigation procedures peculiar to the region 
and other information essential for international 
flight, such as details of facJities concerned wirJi 
communications, meteorology, air traffic control, 
and search and rescue, together with appropriate 
charts. ICAO manuals are kept up to dare through 
a bi-monthly amendment service. ICAO was con- 
sidering, as of. September 1948, the practicabihcy 
of publishing similar manuals for the other naviga- 
tion regions 

2 . Air Transport Questions 

One of the main efforts of the Organization in 
the field of air transport was directed toward tlie 
development of a muitiiaterai agreement on the 
exchange of commercial rights in international 
civil air transport. The complete sovereignty of 
each sute over the air space above its territory is 
recognized by the Chicago Convention, and no 
scheduled foreign airline service may be operated 
over or into the territory of any state without 
special permission from that state. As recom- 
mended by the first session of the ICAO Assembly, 
a special commission met in Geneva from Novem- 
ber 4 to 28, 1947, for the purpose of drawing up 
a muliilatc/al agreement to replace various bi- 
lateral agreements which now regulate these com- 
mercial rights. Representatives of 33 states attend- 
ing the meeting reached a substantial measure of 
agreement on such important matters as capacity 
of aircraft, rates for passenger and freight, pro- 
hibited practices and the serilemenr of disputes. 
However, on certain important issues, particularly 
the granting of so-called "fifth freedom" rights, by 
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which one nation’s airlines are permitted to carty 
traffic between the territories of two other oauo 0 S> 
national views varied too widely to permit the 
preparation of a generally acceptable text. 

The second session of the Assembly requestfd 
the Council to suggest what further action mi^t 
be taken to complete the task, begun at the Chi- 
cago Gonference in 1944, of securing a multilatefal 
agreement. 

The Organization secured much simplification 
of government regulations relating to customs, ihi- 
migration and public health as these regulations 
apply to international air transport. As a result, a 
number of Member Goveriunents subsequently set 
up joint committees to simplify border crossin^js. 
VCAO ‘Aisn "naA tiso 

implemented the recommendations of its Facilita- 
tion Division for standardized clearance procedures 
designed to reduce the amount of paper work re- 
quired of airline operators at customs airports. This 
resulted in a considerable reduction of the tuoe 
taken in passenger handling at international air- 
ports. 

The second Assembly asked Member States lo 
extend freedom of admission into their territory to 
certain categories of aircraft on non-scbedul^ 
fiighcs, as specified in the Chicago Convention. 

With the object of reducing undue economic 
burdens on international air transport, the Council 
began studies concerning insurance requirements 
and concerning double taxation and the taxation of 
fuel and equipment used outside the jurisdiaioo of 
the state imposing the taxes. The Assembly, in 
June 1948, requested the Council to determine 
the need for an international legal convention to 
cover all phases of insurance of international air 
transport risks. 

The Council also began a study of charges for 
airports and air navigation services to enable stales 
to work towards a imiform policy. The Assembly^ 
in June 1948, asked the Council to consider, in 
studying this problem, the costs of airports and all 
types of air navigation services for ineernatioiial 
civil aviation, including telecommunications, radio, 
air traffic control and meteorological services, and 
to formulate recommendations for the guidance nf 
contraaing states with regard to the*prinopIes on 
which providers of these services may derive rev- 
enue therefrom. 

At the request of the first session of the Assem- 
bly, ilie Council undertook a study on the organilta- 
tion and operation of international air cranspoii* 
including joint ownership and operation of inter- 
national air services. This study, prepared ftom 
information received by Afembers concerning their 


plans and present practices in this field, was to be 
completed and circulated to governments by the 
end of 1949. In connection with the study, the 
Council was instructed by the second session of 
the Assembly to formulate and circulate to Mem- 
bers its views on the legal, economic and adminis- 
trative problems related to the appliation of the 
provisions of the Convention covering nationality 
of aircraft operated by international operatiiig 
agencies. 

ICAO undertook a study of the costs and changes 
for international airmail, requested by the t7.eifih 
Congress of the Universal Postal Union, which met 
in Paris in July 1947. The study was sent to ICAO’s 
Member States for comments. 

\5iiitrt "Aie atnTtft tfi iVit CtnnMn-iKfis, ■& 
charged with collecting, analyzing and publishing 
statistical information related to international atia- 
non services. The Organization is now responsible 
for all the air transport statistics being coUeaed m 
the international field This includes the publica- 
tion of material concerning the costs of operation 
and particulars of subsidies paid to airlines out 
of public funds. ICAO has available from its Meffl' 
ber States loformation covering the great majority 
of the international air services of the world. Sudi 
air transport statistics are published by ICAO in * 
periodica], the Staitstical Summary, the first edition 
of which was issued in April 1948. 

3. financial and Technical Assistance 

On several occasions, ICAO found it necessary to 
arrange for the maintenance of air traospOit, navi- 
gation and meteorological facilities required for 
the safe, regular, efficient and economical operation 
of airct^t flying over sparsely populated regioo* 
or regions of uncertain sovereignty. Through agree* 
ments sponsored by ICAO, Member States whose 
airlines use the facilities were asked to supply the 
financial support or technical assistance to operate 
such facilities. As a result of the agreement con 
eluded in 1946 among ten Member States for the 
maitueiuace of thirteen weather stations in t le 
North Atlantic, the following stations were in op- 
eration as at September 21, 1948: 


Belgiuia and the Netherlands 1 ^ 

Canada and the United States I ^ 

France ^ , ■ 

Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom I ^ 

United Kingdom . ^ 

United States ^ 


‘The network was to be completed in 1949, 
the maincenance of five additional weather statio 
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assigned to the United States. These stations were 
schooled to go into operation on the following 
dates, respeaively: September 29, 1948, and Janu- 
ary 9, February 26, May 5 and June 10, 1949. 

Each station requires two or three ships for main- 
tenance. In lieu of maintaining' stations, Ireland 
contributes 5,000 annually and Portugal 1,000 
annually toward the upkeep of the network. 

Althougii die ocean weather stations were spe- 
cifically charged with supplying meteorological in- 
formation, they were also designed to provide 
navigation aids, communications facilities, and 
search and rescue facilities throughout the North 
Atlantic region. Their use for search and rescue 
was illustrated by the rescue of 69 passengers and 
the crew from the United States fiying boat Ber- 
muda Sky Queen, which was forced down in the 
North Atlantic in Oaober 1947. The United 
States Coast Guard cutter Bibb, which effected the 
rescue, was stationed about 500 miles east of the 
coast of Newfoundland as part of this incernational 
chain of weather ships. Another rescue took place 
dn January 11, 1948, when the United Kingdom 
ship Weather Recorder saved the 28.man crew of 
a Norwegian freighter foundering 30 miles off the 
west coast of Scotland. A third rescue rook place 
on September 17, 1948, when the Btbb saved 40 
men and a dog from a Portuguese fishing schooner 
foundering 300 miles southwest of Newfoundland. 

The network of ocean weather stations also 
affords substantive Incidental benefits to shipping, 
to the fishing industry, to agriculture and to other 
non-aviation aaivities dependent upon weather 
forecasts for their planning. 

Ocean weather observation stations are operated 
also in the North Pacific As of September 21, 
1948, three stations were being operated by the 
United States. The question of a complete net- 
work of stations in ihe North Pacific under an 
international agreement was under consideration by 
ihe OrganiaatioD. 

An agreement ainduded on September 16, 1S>48, 
between ICAO and the Government of Iceland 
provides for the international financing of air navi- 
gation facilities located in Iceland by ten Member 
States in proportion to the use by their airlines 
of die facilities provided. These air navigation 
facilities include weather reporting and forecasting 
stations, area traffic control and telecommunica- 
tion networks. Iceland is to be reimbursed for the 
expenses incurred in maintaining these services 
from 1946 through 1948, and is to contribute, 
with the following nine States, toward the expenses 
arising, beginning in 1949: Belgium, Canada, Den- 


mark, France, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, United 
Kingdom and United States. The expenses were 
apportioned among these Member States at an Ice- 
landic Conference held by ICAO in Geneva in 
June 1948. 

4 . Legal Questions 

The principal achievement of ICAO in the legal 
field was the adoption by the Assembly, in June 
15*48, of a Convention on the inrernational recog- 
nition of tights in aircraft. This Convention deals, 
among other things, with mortgage rights. It is 
designed to simplify aircraft financing and thereby 
to facilitate the introduaion of new equipment on 
the world's airlines. A draft text of the Convention 
had previously been approved and referred to the 
Assembly by ICAO's Legal Committee, which met 
in Brussels from September 10 to 25, 1947. Prior 
to this meeting, legal experts had for nearly twenty 
years failed to reach agreement on the aspects of 
aircraft financing covered in this Convention. The 
Convention was opened for signature by the As- 
sembly on June 19, 1948. As of September 21, 
twenty states had signed. 

Ocher legal matters under active consideration 
by the Organization include the liability of the air 
carrier to passengers, liability for damages caused 
by aircraft to persons and property on the surface, 
assistance to and salvage of aircraft, aerial collisions 
and aviation insurance. 

5 . Publications 

Publications compiled and issued by ICAO, in 
addition to the regional manuals and the Statistical 
Summary mentioned above, include records of 
meetings and recommendations, reports of ICAO 
divisional meetings; Procedures for Air Naviga- 
tion Services; minutes and documents of the first 
and second sessions of the Legal Committee; 
minutes and documents of the Legal Commission 
of the MCond Assembly; the ICAO Monthly Bul- 
letin, issued in English, Frencli and Spanish; 
monthly lists and a Consolidated List of Agree- 
ments and Contracts Filed, with supplements every 
six months; and ICAO Circulars, each of which 
covers a technical aviation snidy. The secrerarjar 
oimpiles national aviation laws and regulations 
for publication. It prepared, to assist the ICAO 
Legal Committee in its work, studies on the pro- 
gressive development of international air law. These 
smdies include; General Notes on Aviation In- 
surance; General Notes on Compulsory Insurance 
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in Air Transport; Practices of States concerning 
Insurance and Guarantees required of Air 
Defences Available to Insurers under National 


Legislation, Regulations, Jurisprudence and Coq. 
ventions on Private International Air Law; and 
lists of definitions of terms used in aviation' 


F. BUDGET 


The budget of the Organiration for the fiscal 
year 1947-48, as approved by the first session of 
the ICAO Assembly, was $2,600,000 (Canadian).” 
At its second session, held in Geneva from June 1 
to 21, 1948, the Assembly decided to make its 
fiscal yeu coincident with the calendar year, in 
conformity with the budgetary praaice of the 
United Nations. 


^e Assembly approved a budget in the amount 
of 51,339,882 (Canadian) to cover the expenses 
of the Organization for the period July I to De- 
cember 31. 1948, and $2,649,685 (Canadian) for 
the new fiscal year 1949. It decided that these 
amounts should be appropriated as follows (in 
Canadian dollars); 


July 1 to 
Dtctmbtr 
31.1948 

“"''"S' S 121,580 

The Secreuriat 551 502 

General Service 192 300 

Equipment 14^900 

Other Budgetary Provisions 25,000 


January I to 
Dettmher 
31. 1949 
$ 102,100 
1.960,085 
455.100 
88,400 
50,000 


Ecsr Casual Revenue 

Total, General 
Fund 

Joint Support Emergency 
Fund 

Working Capiul Fund . 
TOTAL BUDGET 


51.305,382 52,655.685 

15,500 31,000 

51.289.882 52.624,685 
25,000 

25,000 25.000 

51.339.882 52,649.685 


In apportioning the expenses of the Organiza- 
tion among Member States, the Assembly takes 
into consideration: 

(a) their relative capacity to pay, 

(b) their relative interest in international civil 
aviation, and 

(c) the war damage suffered by them. 

It follows the principle that in no case should 
contributions fall below a minimum or exceed a 
maximum percentage of the total budget. The sec- 
ond Assembly with the agreement of the states con- 


cerned, fixed the scale of contributions for the 
above budgets in units as follows: 


SCALE OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
July I to December 31, 1948, and 
January 1 to December 31, 1949 


Dominican Republic, Haiti, Liberia, " ‘ 

Luxembourg. Austria 

Afghanistan. El Salvador, Guatemala, Iceland, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Transjordan I 

Bolivia, Ethiopia, Iraq, Philippines, Siam,* Ceylon 2 
Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Greece, New Zealand, 
Norway, Palusuo, Peru, Venezuela } 

Chile, Denmark, Ireland 4 

Egypt, Poland, Portugal 5 

Mexico, Union of South Africa 6 

Belgium, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey. . . 8 

Indu 9 

Australia, Brazil, Netherlands 10 

Argentina 12 

China .13 

Canada, France 15 

United Kingdom ... . . . ~ 30 

United States .... 51 

Im 

FinJandf- I 


Between sessions of the Assembly, the Council, 
on the recommendation of its Finance Committee, 
fixes the amount of contribution of any new ifem- 
bet brought into the Organization durmg that 
period, and the Council may increase the budget 
of the Organization to the extent of that contri- 
bution. 


“For details of this budget, see Yearbook, of the Umu 
ed NaUciu, 1946-47, p. 727. 

“The value of one unit during the period July 1 to 
December 31, 1948, was approximately 54,400 (Ca^* 
dian (based on 304^5 units divided into 51 , 339 , 882 )- 
The value of one unit during the period January 1 to 
December 31, 1949, was approximately $8,673 
diao) (based on 30514 units divided into 52 , 649 . 685 ). 

*The contribution of Siam for the fiscal period July 1 
ta December 31, 1948, was fixed at one unit. 

fThe contribution of Finland to the budget ot tbj 
Organization was not to become due until Finland n*o 
become a Member of ICAO. See p. 858. 
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ANNEX I 


MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(/is of September 21, 1948) 

MEMBERS OF ICAO“ 


Afghanistan 

Ethiopia 

Pakistan 

Argentina 

France 

Paraguay“ 

Australia 

Greece 

Peru 

Belgium 

Guatemala 

Philippines 

BoEvia“ 

Haiti 

Poland’* 

Brazil 

Iceland 

Pormgal 

Burma 

India 

Siam 

Canada 

Iraq 

Spain” 

Ceylon 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Chile 

Italy 

Swisseihnd 

China 

Liberia 

Transjordan’* 

Colombia 

Luxembourg 

Turkey 

Czechoslovakia 

Mexico 

Union of South 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Africa 

Dominican Rep. 

New Zealand 

United Kingdom 

Egypt 

Nicaragua’* 

United States 

El Salvador 

Norway 

Venezuela 


ilEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Argentina 

Czechoslovakia 

Netherlands 

Australia 

Egypt 

Peru 

Belgium 

France 

Portugal 

Canada 

lodu 

Sweden 

Brazil 

Iraq 

Turkey 

Chile 

Ireland 

United Kingdom 

China 

Mexico 

United Sutes 


OFFICERS 

PreiUerit of the Ccuncil: 

Edwifd Wainef (Uoited States) 
SecTeiary-General of ICAO: 

Albeit Roper (France) 

Deputy Secretary-General ■ 

A. R. McComb (Australia) 

, HEADQUARTERS 

AdJrest: Interoatiooal Gvil Aviation Orgamzatioo 
1017 Domialoo Square Building 
Montreal, Canada 

Telephone: Montreal — Plateau 6l4l 
Cable Adireit; 1(1^0 MONTREAL 

REGIONAL OFnCES 
Addreis: ICAO Represenutive 

EuropeaO'Alrican OfEce 
60 bis Avenue d'Hna 
Paris 16«, Prance 

Cable AdJren: ICAOREP PARIS 
Addrets: ICAO Representative 
South American Office 
Aparudo 680 
Lima, Peru 

Cable Addreti: ICAOREP LIMA 
Address: ICAOReprcsencame 
Middle Eaat Offire 
lOSharu Lotfallab 
Apartment 7 
Zanulek, Cairo, Egypt 
Cable Address: ICAOREP CAIRO 


Address: ICAO Representative 

Far East and Pacific Office 
522 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne, Australia 

Cable Address: ICAOREP MELBOURNE 


ANNEX II 

PROPOSED AliIENDMENT TO THE 
CONVENTION ON INTERNATIONAL QVIL 
AVIATION 

The proposed amendment to the Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation approved by the first session of the 
ICAO Assembly wtll come into force, in accordance with 
Article 94 of the Convention, upon ratification by at least 
rwo thirds of the Members of the Orgaruzacion. As of 
September 21, 194S, the {oiiowiag Members had ratified 
the proposed amendment: Afghanistan, Onada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Domimcan Republic. India, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan and United Kingdom.’* The text of the 
proposed amendment is as follows: 

''Article 93 bis 

"(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of Articles 91. 
92 and 93 above, 

“(1) A State «hose government the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations has recoaunended be 
debarred from membership in international agenoes 
established by or brought into relationship with the 
United Nations shall automaticalJy cease to be a 
member of the loternaiional Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, 

“(2) A State vihich has been expelled from mem- 
betsbip in the United Nations shall automatically 
cease to be a member of the Internauonal Gvil Avia- 
tion Oigamzadoo unless the General Assembly of 
the United Naiions attaches to iu aa of expulsion a 
recommendation to the contrary 

“(b) A Sute which ceases to be a member of the 
Isteioational Civil Aviation Organization as a result of 
the provisions of paragraph (a) above may, after ap- 
proval by the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
be re-admitted to the International Civil Aviation Or- 
gaoizacioQ upon application and upon approval by a 
majority of the Counal. 

"(c) Members of the Organization nhich are sus- 
pended from the exerase of the rights and privileges 
of membership in the United Nations shall, upon the 
request of the latter, be suspended from the ri^ts and 
privileges of membership in this Organization." 


’^Austria became a Member of ICAO on September 26. 
1948. 

'*In accordance with the terms of Article 62 of the Con- 
Teocton, which provides that the Assembly may suspend 
the voting power m the Assembly and Counal of any 
Member which fails to discharge, within a reasonable 
period, its fioandal obligaiioos to the Organizauon. the 
second Assembly of ICAO suspended the voting privileges 
of these States until they pay in full ihcir outstanding 
contnbacraas due on June 30, 1947. 

‘'Spain will cease to be a hlembcr of ICAO when the 
amendment to the Convention, Article 93 bis. comes into 
torce, 

‘‘The ratification of Ceylon was teceived by ICAO on 
December 9. 194S. 



V. The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 

A. ORIGIN 


The Articles of Agreement establishing the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment were drawn up by the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, which met at 
Btetton Woods, New Hampshire, from July 1 to 


22, 1944 , at the invitation of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The Bank came into existence on 
December 27, 1945, when the Articles of Agree- 
ment had been signed on behalf of 28 govern- 
ments- 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The purposes of the Bank, as stated in Article I 
of its Articles of Agreement, ace: 

*'{i) To assist iQ the reconstruction and developmeot 
of territories of members b? facilitating the invesuneot 
of capital for produalve purposes, iocluding the restora- 
tion of economies destroyed or disrupted by war, the 
reconversion of produmve facilities to peacetime needs 
and the encouragement of the development of producuve 
facilities and resources In less developed counities. 

■' ( ii) To promote private foreign investment by means 
of guarantees or patticipacioos in loans and other In- 
ves^ents made by private investors: and when private 
capital is not available on reasonable terms, to supple- 
ment private investment by providing, on suitable condi- 
tions, finance for productive purposes out of its own 
capit^, funds raised by it and its other resources. 

'■(ill) To promote the long-range balanced growth of 
international trade and the maintenance of equilibrium in 
balances of payments by encouraging international invest- 
ment for the development of the productive resources of 
members, thereby assisting in raising productivity, the 
sundard of living and conditions of labor in their terri- 
tories. 

(*v) To arrange "the loans made or guaranteed by it 


in relation to international loans through other chaaiuls 
SO that the more useful and urgent projects, large sad 
small alike, will be dealt with first 

“(v) To conduct its operations with due regard to the 
effect of international investment on business coodicioos 
in the territories of members and, In the immediate 
war years, to assist in bringing about a smooth traositioa 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy." 

The Bank may lend funds directly, cither ftoo 
its capital funds or from funds whicli it borrows 
in the investment markets. It may guarantee loans 
made by others, or it may participate in such loans. 
"The Bank may make, guarantee, or participate in 
loans to Member countries directly, or to any of 
their political sub-divisions, or to private business 
enterprises in the territories of Members. When 
the Member Government in whose territory the 
project is located is not itself tlie borrower, this 
Member Government, its central bank or some 
comparable agency acceptable to the Bank most 
guarantee the loan. 


C. ORGANIZATION 


The administrative organization of the Interna- 
tional Bank consists of a Board of Governors, a 
Board of Executive Direaors, a President and a 
staff. 

All powers of the Bank arc vested in the Board 
of Governors, which consists of one Governor and 
one alternate appointed by cadi Member.* The 
Board of Governors meets annually; additional 


meetings are held if required. "The Board of Gov- 
ernors has delegated roost of its powers to the 

‘For information on early activities, see Yearbook of 
tb« United Nationi, 1946-47. pp. 747-54. See also the 
second and third annual reports of the Bank to the 
of Governors, and the Bank's report to the United Na- 
tions (E/803). See also Bibliography of ihu Yearboot. 
Appendix III. 

‘For text of Articles of Agreement of the 
Vejr^ooi of the Unttti Nations, 1946-47, pp. 734-<>o. 
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Executive Dixecfors. As required by Article V of 
the Articles of Agreement, the Board of Governors 
has retained the power to: 

■ "(i) Admit new members and determine the condi- 
tions of their admission; 

“(ii) Increase or decrease the capital stock; 

"(iii) Suspend a member; 

"(iv) Decide appeals from the interpretations of this 
Agreement given by the Executive Directors; 

"(r) ifalce arrangements to cooperate widi ocher 
international organizations (other than Informal arrange- 
ments of a temporary and administrative charaaer); 

"(vi) Decide to suspend permanently the operations 
of the Bank and to distribute its assets; 

'■(vii) Determine the distzibutioa of the net income 
of the Bank." 

A new Member may be admitted to the Bank 
by approval of a majority of the voting power of 
the Board of Governors, provided that it accepts 
the conditions laid down by the Board and that it 
first becomes a Member of the Internadooal Mon- 
etary Fund- If a Member ceases to be a Member 
of the Fund, it will automatically cease after a 
period of three months to be a Member of the 
Bank, unless the Bank by three fourths of the voting 
power decides to allow it to remain a Member. 

Each Member of the Bonk has 230 voces plus 
one additional vote for each shore of stock held. 
Each Governor casts all voces allotted to that Mem- 
ber State which he represents; a quorum of the 
Board of Governors consists of a majority of the 
Members, exercising at lease two thirds of the 
voting power. 

There are fourteen’’ Executive Directors, each 
of whom has an alternate. Five of the Executive 


Directors are appointed by the five Members having 
the largest number of shares, and nine are elected 
by the Governors of the remaining Members. The 
^ecutive Directors meet normally once a week 
at the Bank’s headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
Each appointed Executive Direaor has the samq 
number of votes as the country that appointed him, 
and each elected Executive Direaor has the same 
total number of votes as the countries that eleaed 
him. The votes of each Executive Direaor must 
be cast as a unit. 

Decisions of the Bank are made by a simple 
majority vote, except as otherwise provided by the 
Articles of Agreement. 

The President is the chief executive officer of 
the Bank and is eleaed by the Executive Directors. 
He is ex officio Chairman of the Executive Direc- 
tors, without vote except in case of a tie. The 
President is responsible for the conduct of the 
business of the Bank and for the organization, 
appointment and dismissal of its officers and staff. 
A loan is made only after the amount and terms 
and conditions of the loan have been recommended 
by the President to the Executive Directors and his 
recommendations have been approved by them. 

In addition to the general organization of the 
Bank outlined above, an Advisory Council has* 
been appointed in accordance with the Articles 
of Agreement. The Advisory Council consists of 
ten persons of various nationalities seleaed by the 
Board pf Governors and representing banking, 
commerce, industry, labor, agriculture, science, eco- 
nomics and other aaivities. The Council meets 
once a year and advises the Baidc on niAners of 
general policy. 


D. ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1947 


Following the formal establishment of the Bank 
on December 27, 1945, the Board of Governors 
held its inaugural meeting at Savannah, Gcorgu, 
in March 1946. Tlie meeting was mainly con- 
cerned with organizational and administrative mat- 
ters. It established the headquarters of the Bank 
in Washington, D. C. The Bank officially began 
operations on June 25, 1946, by decision of the 
Executive Direaofs. The first annual meeting of 
the Board of Governors «as held in Washington, 
D. C, from September 27 to Oaober 3, 1946. 


Loan operations of the Bank began on May 9. 
1947, with a loan of $250,000,000 to Credit Na- 
tional, a semi-public French company. The loan, 
guaranteed by the French Government, was to 
meet the cost of imponing equipment and material 
for the reconstruaion and modemizarfon of in- 
dustry. 

*OrisioxUy the Bank had twelve Executive Directors. 
The Qumber of Executive Dircaors was Exed perma- 
necitlf at founcea by the third anoiui meeting of the 
Board of Governors held io Washington, D. C, from 
September 27 to October 1. 1948. 
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During this period the Board of Governors of 
the Bank held its second annual meeting in Lon- 
don from September 11 to 17, 1947. The third 
annual meeting was to convene in Washington, 
D. C, on September 27, 1948. 

Among the decisions of the London meeting 
was its approval, on September Ifi, 1947, of a draft 
agreement to establish the Bank's relationship with 
the United Nations. The agreement came into 
force on November 15, 1947, when it was approved 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations.* 
The second annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors approved Finland's application for mem- 
bership. Ausiralii's application for membership 
was approved by a vote of the Board of Governors 
without a meeting on March 31, 1943. 


1. Loan Operations 

During the period from July 1, 1947, to Sepicm- 
ber 21, 1948, the Bank approved loons aggregating 
$273,000,000 to the following countries for the 
purposes indicated: ° 

The Netlwflands was granted $195,000,000 on 
August 7, 1947 , to finance reconstruction of pro- 
ductive facilities in the Nechetlands homeland. 
On May 25, 1948, a supplemental loan ageeemem 
was entered into providing for a new loan of 
17 , 000,000 Swiss francs (equivalent of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000) and a cancellation of an equal 
portion of the original loan. This transaction en- 
.abled the Bank to utilize the Swiss frana acquired 
for this purpose through the sale of bonds to the 
Bank for International Settlements (see below). 

Denmark was granted $40,000,000 on August 
22, 1947 , to assist Danish economic recovery by 
financing the import, during 1947 and 1948, of 
essential capital goods and raw materials. The 
loan constitutes approximately nine per cent of 
Danish net capital expenditures estimated for 
1947-48; the bulk of the reconstruaion effort de- 
pends upon private enterprise and private financing. 

Luxembourg was granted $12,000,000 on Aupist 
28, 1947 , to finance the purchase of equipment for 
the Luxembourg steel industry and of roUiag stock 
for its railways. Since some of the proposed ex- 
penditures under this loan were to be in Belgian 
francs, the Bank loaned a portion of the currency 
made available for lending purposes by Belgium 
(see below). 


Two loans totalling $16,000,000 to insmusea- 
talities of the Chilean Government were approved 
on March 25, 1948. Both loans were to be guaran- 
teed by the Chilean Government. The fint loan, 
$13,500,000, was granted to Corporacioo de 
Fomento de la Produccion (Fomento), created by 
the Chilean Government to promote CTiilean co 
nomic development, and Fmpresa Nacional de Eec- 
tricidad. S.A. (Endesa), a subsidiary of Fomento 
engaged in generating and distributing eleanc 
energy. The loan was to provide foreign exchange 
for the construction of additional hydroelectric 
plants and related trans'missfon lines, for the 
installation of additional generating units in 
existing plants and for the installation of pumping 
equipment for irtigation. The second loan, of 
$2,5(M),000, was granted to Fomento for the pur- 
chase of agricultural machinery to further a Chi- 
lean agricultural program designed to decrease the 
cost of production by inaeased mechanization of 
agricultural equipment and to increase the amount 
of land available for agricultural production by 
bringing into cultivation areas now coveted by 
forest, turning pasture land into tfop land and 
shortening the time required for harvesting m 
certain areas. 

Six loans totalling $12,000,000, guaranteed by 
the Netherlands Government, were granted on 
July 29 , 1S>48, to four Dutch shipping compares 
to finance the entire purchase price of six tnercbacc 
vessels, each costing $2,000,000. The Rotterdam- 
Lloyd Line and the Nederland Line each purchased 
two ships, and the HoUand-America Line and the 
United Netlicrlands Navigation Company eaih 
purchased one ship. On August 6, 1948, the Bank 
sold at par and accrued interest, with its guarantee, 
to a ^oup of ten United States banks a block of 
$8,100,000 of serial mortgage notes received by 
the Bank from the Dutch shipping companies un- 
der this loan. Notes covering the balance of the 
principal amount of the loan, amounting to 


•The text of the Agreement between the UnueJ N»- 
tioos an4 the larcrnational Bank for Reconstruction 
Development is reproduced on pp. 873—74 

'£arljr ia 1949 the Bank made additional loans 
firegatiog }I09,100,000. On January 6, 1949, it 
two loans totalling 534,100,000 to agencies of IM ' 
can Government for electric power developi^nt 
Mexico; the loans are guaranteed by the MexicM 
meoc On January 27. 1949, the Bank granted a 
575,000.000 to the Brazilian Tracuon. Light Sc 
Omtpany, Ltd., for expansion of hydtoelratic pn« 
facilities and telephone installations in Brazil; the Joan 
guaranteed by the United States of Brazil. 
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$3,900,000, were retained in the Bank’s portfolia 

Each borrower must pay to the Bank interest 
and commission on each loan, on terms decided by 
rhe Bank. 

As of September 21, 1948, a total of approxi- 
mately $488,000,000 had been disbursed under the 
loan agreements. This included the entire amount 
of the loans to France (panted in May 1947), die 
Netherlands and the Dutch shipping companies, 
approximately $23,000,000 under the loan to Den- 
mark and $8,000,000 under rhe loan to Luxem- 
bourg. 

Under the Articles of Agreement (Section 5 (b) 
of Article III) the Bank is required to "make ar- 
rangements to ensure that the proceeds of any loan 
are used only for the purposes for which the loan 
was granted, with due attention to considerations 
of economy and efficiency and without regard to 
political or other non-economic induences or con- 
siderations". When a loan is granted, the goods 
and services to be purchased with the proceeds of 
the loan are determined by agteement between the 
Bank and the borrower, and the Bank makes dis- 
bursements only when it is satisEed that the funds 
disbursed are to be used for agreed transactions. 
The Bank has established procedures whereby It 
keeps informed of the goods and services pur- 
chased with the proceeds of its loans, the suppliers 
of such goods and services and the destination to 
which the goods ate sene. This forms the basis of 
the Bank’s subsequent investigation of the end use 
to which the goods ate put. The checking of the 
end use is generally carried out in the borrowing 
country by field representatives of the Bank. 

Some of the principal categories of supplies and 
equipment to which the proceeds of the Bank’s 
loans have been applied illustrate the sectors of the 
European economy in which the Bank’s activities 
have made themsdves felt 

French Loan. — Tankers, general cargo vessels, 
rivet barges, tugs and lightships; transport airccaft 
and spare engines; locomotives and parts for the 
construction and repair of locomotives and freight 
cars; equipment for a continuous strip steel mill, 
for automobile and truck manufacture, for oil 
drilling and for agriculmre; earth-moving equip- 
ment; fuel; industrial materials, principally steel 
products, copper and cotton. 

Dutch Loan. — Ships; equipment for the ship- 
building, metal and textile industries; fuel; feeding 
grains and cakes; fertilizer; industrial materials, 
principally steel products for the shipbuilding and 
food-processing industries. 

Danish Loan. — Agricultural, textile and chem- 


ical equipment; rolling-mill steel products; copper 
and fibres. 

Luxembourg Loan . — Equipment for a steel roU- 
ing-mill; locomotives and other railway rolling 
stock. 

In its third annual report to the Board of Gov- 
ernors, the Bank stated that the loans it granted 
to these four European countries during 1947, 
while providing only a partial solution to Europe’s 
problems, helped to prevent a disastrous drop in 
production and possible economic collapse by per- 
mitting the borrowing countries to sustain for a 
time the necessary volume of essential imports. The 
report fmther explained that the Bank's European 
operations for the next few years would necessarily 
be coodiriooed by developments in coancctloa 
with the European Recovery Program. The report 
stated that there was a real need for Bank financing 
in Europe in addition to the financial assistance 
made available through ERP. 

In other areas of the world there was a definite 
increase in the Bank’s aaivlties. The third annual 
report stated that the problems of the Bank’s under- 
developed Member countries were increasingly 
occupying the major portion of its attention and, 
in the long run, would undoubtedly constitute the 
Bank’s primary concern. 

In addition to the loans already granted, the 
Bank had under consideration, as of September 
21,~1948, projects in over twenty Member coun- 
tries. Discussions were in various stages, ranging 
from exploratory talks to detailed negotiations. 
ProjeCTs under discussion covered a great variety 
of fields — ^power development, the construction of 
transportation and communication facilities, irri- 
gation and other agricultural projects, migration 
programs, mining and industrial development and 
others. 

2. Technical Assistance 

An increasingly important activity of the Bank 
is that of providing or helping a Member to secure 
technical assistance to formulate a sound, over-all 
development program and methods of carrying 
it out. 

The Bank has undertaken, upon request, broad 
investigations of conditions in under-developed 
Member countries. These investigauons have pro- 
vided the basis for general conclusions as to a 
particular country’s development needs and possi- 
bilities, the ptincipal obstacles to development and 
the internal measures required to overcome those 
obstacles. 
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Duiing this period the Board of Governors of 
the Bank held its second annual meeting in Lon- 
don from September 11 to 17, 1947. The third 
annual meeting was to convene in Washington, 
D. C., on September 27, 1948. 

Among the decisions of the London meeting 
was its approval, on September l6, 1947, of a draft 
agreement to establish the Bank's relationship with 
the United Nations. The agreement came into 
force on November 15, 1947, when it was approved 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations.'* 
The second annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors approved Finland’s application for mem- 
bership. Australia’s application for membership 
was approved by a voce of the Board of Governors 
without a meeting on March 31, 1948. 


1 . Loan Operations 

During the period from July 1, 1947, to Septem- 
ber 21, 1948, the Bank approved loans aggregating 
$275,000,000 to the foUowing countries for the 
purposes indicated:*’ 

The Netherlands was granted $195,000,000 on 
August 7, 1947, to finance reconstruction of pro- 
ductive facilities in the Netherlands homeland. 
On May 25, 1948, a supplemental loan agreement 
was entered into providing for a new loan of 
17,000,000 Swiss francs (equivalent of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000) and a cancellation of an equal 
poitstm of the otiginA foan. This tiansauion en- 
abled the Bank to utilize the Swiss francs acquired 
for this purpose through the sale of bonds to the 
Bank for International Settlements (see below). 

Denmark was granted $40,000,000 on August 
22, 1947, to assist Danish economic recovery by 
financing the import, during 1947 and 1948, of 
essential capital goods and raw matcriab. TIjc 
loan constitutes approximately nine per cent of 
Danbh net capital expenditures estimated for 
1947-48; the bulk of the reconstruction effort de- 
pends upon private enterprise and private financing. 

Luxembourg was granted $12,000,000 on August 
28, 1947, to finance the purchase of equipment for 
the Luxembourg steel industry and of rolling stock 
for its railways. Since some of the proposed ex- 
penditures under this loan were to be in Belgian 
francs, the Bank loaned a portion of the currency 
made available for lending purposes by Bel gium 
(see below). 


Two Joans totalling $16,000,000 to instrumec- 
taiicies of the Chilean Government were approved 
on March 25, 1948. Both loans were to be gaai&n- 
tced by the Chilean Government. The first Jo.ta, 
$X3,5(W,000, was granted to Corporacion de 
Fomenco de la Produccion (Fomento), created by 
the Chilean Government to promote Chilean ero- 
oomic development, and Empresa Nacional de Eke- 
tricidad, S.A. (Endesa), a subsidiary of Fometifo 
engaged in generating and distributing eleaf‘c 
energy. The loan was to provide foreign erchaage 
for the construction of additional hydroelectnc 
plants and related transmission lines, for ibe 
installation of additional generating units 
exbting plants and for the installation of pumping 
equipment for irrigation. The second loan, of 
$2,500,000, was granted to Fomento for the poi* 
chase of agricultural machinery to further a Chi- 
lean agricultural program designed to decrease fbe 
cost of production by increased roechanizacion of 
agricultural equipment and to increase the amoao* 
of land available for agricultural produaion by 
bringing into cultivation areas now covered by 
forest, turning pasture land into crop land 
shortening the time required for harvesting 
certain areas. 

Six loans totalling $12,000,000, guaranteed by 
the Netherlands Government, were granted on 
July 29, 1948, to four Dutch shipping coinpani“ 
to finance the entire purchase price of six 
vessels, each costing $2,000,000. The RotterdaJ^ 
Uioyd Line asid sht N^d«l-isvi Uvwe each, pvtfchai®! 
two ships, and the HoUand-America Line and the 
United Netherlands Navigation Gimpany ea 
purchased one ship. On August 6, 1948, the Ba 
sold at par and accrued interest, with its guarantee* 
to a group of ten United States banks a block o 
$8,100,000 of serial mortgage notes received by 
the Bank from the Dutch shipping companies 
det this loan. Notes coveting the balance of f ^ 
principal amount of the loan, amounting 


‘The text of the Agreement between the Uniieti N , 
tions and the International Bank for Reconstruction ^ 
Development is reproduced on pp. 873-74. 

‘Early in 1949 the Bank made additiond loans , 
gregating JI09,100.000. On January 6, 1949, it 
two loans totalling $34,100,000 to agencies of the i^i 
can Government for elecuic power developt^nt 
Mexko; the loans ate guaranteed by the Mexico (^ve , 
meat. On January 27, 1949, the Bank granted a , 
$75,000,000 to the Brazilian Traction. Light & 
Company, Ltd , for expansion of hydroelectric po 
facilities and telephone installations in Brazil; the 1°*** 
guaranRed by the United States of Brazil 
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$3^)00,000, were retained in the Bank’s portfolio. 

Each borrower must pay to the Bank interest 
and commission on each loan, on terms decided by 
the Bank. 

As of September 21, 1948, a total of approxi* 
mately $488,000,000 had been disbursed under the 
Joan agreements. This included the entire amount 
of the loans to France (granted in May 1947) » the 
Netherlands and the Dutch shipping companies, 
approximately $23,000,000 under the loan to Den- 
mark and $8,000,000 under the loan to Luxem- 
bourg. 

Under the Anicles of Agreement (SeaionS (b) 
of Article III) the Bank is required to "make ar- 
rangements to ensure that the proceeds of any loan 
are used only for the purposes for which the loan 
was granted, with due attention to considerations 
of ecoaomy and efficiency and without regard to 
political or other non-economic influences or con- 
siderations”. "When a loan is granted, the goods 
and services to be purchased with the proceeds of 
the loan are determined by agreement between the 
Bank and the borrower, and the Bank makes dis- 
bursements only when it is satisfled that the funds 
disbursed ate to be used for agreed transactions. 
The Bank has established procedures whereby it 
keeps informed of the goods and services pur- 
chased with the proceeds of its loans, the suppliers 
of such goods and services and the desrination to 
which the goods are sent. This forms the basis of 
the Bank's subsequent investigation of the end use 
to which the goods are put. The checking of the 
end use is generally carried out in the borrowing 
country by field representatives of the B ank. 

Some of the principal categories of supplies and 
equipment to which the proceeds of the Bank’s 
loans have been appEed illustrate the sectors of the 
European economy in which the Bank’s activities 
have made themsdves felt. 

French Loan. — ^Tankers, general cargo vesseb, 
river barges, tugs and lightships; transport aircraft 
and spate engines; locomotives and parts for the 
construction and repair of locomotives and freight 
cars; equipmenc for a continuous scrip steel mill, 
for automobile and truck manufacture, for oil 
drilling and for agriculture; earth-moving equip- 
ment; fuel; industrial materials, principally steel 
products, copper and cottoa 

Dutch Loan. — Ships; equipment for the ship- 
building, metal and textile industries; fuel; feeding 
grains and cakes; fertilizer; industrial materials, 
principally steel products for the shipbuilding and 
food-processing industries. 

Danish Loan. — Agricultural, textile and chem- 


ical equipment; rolling-mill steel produas; copper 
and fibres. 

Luxembourg Loan . — Equipment for a steel toU- 
ing-miU; locomotives and other railway rolling 
stock. 

In its third annual report to the Board of Gov- 
ernors, the Bank stated that the loans it granted 
to these four European countries daring 1947, 
while providing only a partial solution to Europe’s 
problems, helped to prevent a disastrous drop in 
production and possible economic collapse by per- 
mitting the borrowing countries to sustain for a 
time the necessary volume of essential imports. The 
report further explained that the Bank’s European 
operations for the next few years would necessarily 
be conditioned by developments in connection 
with the European Recovery Program. The report 
stated that thete was a real need for Bank financing 
in Europe in addition to the financial assistance 
made available through ERP. 

In other areas of the world there was a definite 
increase in the Bank's activities. The third annual 
report stated that the problems of the Bank's under- 
developed Member countries were incieasingly 
occupying the majoi portion of its attention and, 
in the long run, would undoubtedly constitute the 
Bank’s primary concern. 

In addition to the loans already granted, the 
Bank had under consideration, as of September 
21, 1948, projects in over twenty Member coun- 
tries. Discussions were in various stages, ranging 
from exploratory talks to detailed negotiations. 
Projects under discussion covered a great varies 
of fields — ^power development, the construction of 
transportation and communication facilities, irri- 
gation and other agricultural projects, migration 
programs, miaing and industrial development and 
others. 

2. Technical Assistance 

An increasingly important activity of the Bank 
is that of providing or helping a Member to secure 
technical assistance to formulate a sound, over-all 
development program and methods of carrying 
it out. 

The Bank has undertaken, upon request, broad 
investigations of conditions in under-developed 
Member countries. These investigations have pro- 
vided the basis for general conclusions as to a 
particular country's development needs and possi- 
bilities, the principal obstacles to development and 
the internal measures required to overcome those 
obstades. 
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The Bank has sent technical missions to some 
thirteen Member countries in Latin America, Eu- 
rope and the iliddle and Far East, and similar 
missions were planned for the near future. 

These missions have enabled the Bank to keep 
itself informed at first hand of economic and finan- 
cial developments in Member countries and to 
establish close contact with officials concerned with 
economic and financial affairs in those countries. 
The countries have in turn received the benefit of 
assistance of expert officials of the Bank. The Bank 
has also recommended, upon request, qualified in- 
dependent experts to advise Member countries in 
sudi fields as agriculture, engineering, finance and 
taxation. 


3. Resources of the Bank and 
Borrowing Operations 

The authorized capital of the Bank is $10,000,- 
000,000. This capital stock is divided into shares 
of $100,000 each, available for subscription only 
to Members and transferable only to the Bank 
The amounts of the subsaipttons of the original 
hfembcrs of the Bank were agreed on at the Bret- 
ton Woods Conference and are set forth in Sched- 
ule A of the Articles of Agreement of the Bank. 
The amounts of the subscriptions of subsequent 
Members, and of increases, if any, in the subscrip- 
tions of original Members, are determined by the 
Bank. Owing to increases in the subscriptions of 
a number of Members and the admission of new 
Members to the Bank, the subscribed capital has 
incieased from $8,024,500,000 as of June 30, 1947, 
to $8,336,000,000, as of September 21, 1S>48. The 
Bank is authorized to call only twenty per cent of 
the subscribed capital to serve as wotHng funds; 
the remaining 80 per cent of tlie subscription of 
each Member is subject to call only if needed to 
meet the obligations of the Bank for funds bor- 
rowed or on loans guaranteed by it. 

Of the twenty per cent paid in to the Bank, two 
per cent, payable in gold or United States dollars, 
is freely available for use in the Bank's operations. 
The remaining eighteen per cent, payable in the 
currency of tiie subscribing Member, can be used 
for lending purposes only with the consent of the 
country whose currency is involved. The Dank, as 
of September 21, 1948, has received permission 
from the United States Goveroment to use for 
lending purposes the entire amount of its piud-in 
capital, and from the Belgian Government to lend 
Belgian francs up to the equivalent of $2^00,000 
out of the Belgian paid-in capital. 


Loanable resources in excess of the amount made 
available by Members must be obtained from the 
sale of securities to private investors; the ma^ 
part of the Bank’s lending funds is to be obtained 
in this manner. 

The Bank began its borrowing operations in 
July 1947, when two bond issues dated July 15 , 
1947, consisting of $100,000,000 Ten Year 
Bonds and $150,000,000 Twenty-five Year 
Bonds wctc sold ss. par and -acesned inttitsi 'is> 
^*ivate investors on the United States nmfcet. 
These bonds were offered through more than 1,700 
securities dealers. The bonds were bought by 
banks, insurance companies, fraternal, diaritabk 
and educational institutions, corporations, trust 
funds, investment trusts and individuals. Beads 
were sold to purchasers in all 48 states of ths 
United States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico and small amounts of bonds tvcic 
also purchased, through dealers in the United States, 
by a number of investors in France, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, Canada, Argentina, Panama and Cuba. 

Another borrowing opecation, the Bank’s first 
borrowing of a currency other than United States 
dollars, was the sale on June 1, 1948, of aa issue 
of 2Vi% Swiss Franc Serial Bonds of 1948 in an 
aggregate principal amount of 17,000,000 francs 
(equivalent of approximately $4,000,000). 'The 
entire issue was purchased for investment by the 
Bank for Internarional Settlements at par and ac- 
crued interest. The bonds are dated April 1, 1948, 
and manire in 1953 and 1954. 

From the rime it began operations until Septan- 
ber 21, 1948, the Bank has had a total of approxi- 
mately $994,800,000 available for lending. Es- 
press^ in round numbers in terms of United States 
dollars, these funds consist of: 


TxTO-per-cent portion of subscriptions of 

all hfembets paid in gold or U.S dollars $161,800,000 


Eighteen-per-cent paid-in portion of sub- 

setipcion of the United States 571,500.00 

Part of eightecn-per-cent portion of sub- rtnnnnO 
saiption of Belgium paid in local currency 2.000,000 
Proceeds of two bond issues in the United 

States 250.000,000 

Sales of Swiss Franc Bonds to the B.LS. 4,000,000 


Net available funds from operations to 
September 21, 1948 • 

Total 


5,500,000 

$994,800,000 


After deducting loan commitments discins^ 
above (and making allowance for the sale or 
mortgage notes evidencing part of the Dutch shi^ 
ping loans), the Bank, as of Septcmbet 21. 19 - 
had available 'for further loans approxnnar f 
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$478,000,000. Although the Bank will not need 
to borrow until a substantial portion of these ftinds 
is committed to approved loans, it s^ted, in its 
third annual report to the Board of Governors, its 
intention of considering all oppormnities of in; 
creasing its loanable resources by obtaining the 
consent of Members to the use of their paid-in 
capiral, by selling the Bank's securities in countries 
other than the United States, and by selling securi- 
ties out of the Bank’s loan portfolio with or without 
the Bank’s guarantee. Several projects of this nature 
were under consideration as of September 21, 1948. 


4 . Publications 

Publications during the period under review in- 
cluded the Bank’s second and third annual reports 
and a general booklet. Questions and Answers 
About the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, describing the Bank’s purposes, 
organiaation and operations. 

Apart from confidential studies undertaken in 
connection with individual loan discussions, the 
Bank has prepared and made available to the United 
Nations since July I, 1947, a number of economic 
studies. 


F. ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET 


As reflected in the Statement of Income and 
Expenses reptoduced below, the Bank's operations 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, resulted 
in an excess of income over expenses of $4,094,652 
(exclusive of loan commissions credited to the 
special reserve). The excess was sufficient to covet 
the deficit accumulated in prior years ($125,158 
as of June 30, 1946, and an additional $938,647 
as of June 30, 1947) and to provide a net profit of 
$3,030,847 as of June 30, 1948. In addition to this 
net profit, $3,084,930 was set aside ($33,452 of this 
amount during the period ended June 30, 15)47) 
in the special reserve to be kept available for meet- 
ing obligations of the Bank created by borrowing 
or guaranteemg loans. Hiis represents the amount 
of commissions paid to tlie Bank by its borrowers 
and required under Article IV, Section 6, of the 
Articles of Agreement to be set aside as a special 
reserve. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
For the Twelve Months Ended 
June 30, 1948 

{Expressed in United States Currency) 


INCOMB 

Interest earned on iavest- 


meot securities 
Income from loans: 
Interest 

Commitment charges 
Commissions 
Other Income 


$ 3,593,623 

9.917.304 

2,136,027 

3,051,478 

5.546 


$18,703,978 


Deduct: amount equivalent to 
comroisslons apprepriared 
to Special Reserve 3.051,478 


Expbnses 

Operating Expenses: 


Salaries and wages 
Provision lor taxes on 

$ 2,238,580 

salaries 

253,540 

Travel 

447,981 

Rents and utility services 

377.046 

Cdmisuniration services 

88,956 

Furniture and equipment 
Publications, printing and 

89,365 

binding 

87,641 

Supplies 

65,233 

Conctibutioo to staff benefits ’ 

Staff Retirement Plan 

301,516 

Other 

10,471 

Handling, storage of gold 

25,662 

Miscellaneous expenses 

Total Operating 

62,891 

Expenses 

$ 4,048,882 

Interest on bonds 

Bond registration and 

6.232,963 

issuance expenses 

1,276.003 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER 
EXPENSES $ 4,094,652 


An administrative budget for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1949, was approved by the Executive 
Directors. The main details are as follows: 


Personal services $2,804,424 

Travel 284,600 

Rent, utility service, building alterauons 314,800 

Supplies and equipment 119,500 

Books and printing 95,800 

Communication service 105,000 

Cootcibution to staff benehu 297,500 

Other expenses 17,100 

CootirrgeneJes 100,000 

Total Administbativb Expenses $4,138,724 
Office of Executive Directors 449,800 

Aooual Afeeting, Board ol Governors 

and Advisory Council 88,000 


Total Expenses $4,676,524 


Total income 


$15,652,500 
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ANNEX 1 : MEMBERS, SUBSCRIPTIONS AND VOTING POWER 
(As of September 2i, 1948) 



VoTiso PowEa 

StrascBir’HS 


VoriNO Powu 

Soiscup’m 

Member 

}Jumber 

PtT cent 

Amount (in 

Member 

Number 

Per tent 

Amentt (u 

Countries 

of 

I'otet’ 

of 

Total 

Millions of 
US. ioOers) 

Countries 

of ^ 
Votes' 

of 

Total 

ViUKUef 
U.S. ioUtti) 

Australia 

2,250 

2.37 

200.0 

India 

4,250 

4.47 

4oao 

Austria 

750 

.79 

S0.0 

Iran 

586 

.62 

33.5 

Belgium 

2,500 

2.63 

225.0 

Iraq . ■ 

310 

.33 

60 

Bolivia 

J20 

.34 

7.0 

Italy 

2.050 

2.16 

laoij 

Brazil 

1,300 

1.37 

105.0 

Lebanon 

295 

.31 

45 

CanaAa 

3,500 

3.68 

325.0 

Luxembourg 

350 

.37 

100 

Chile 

600 

.63 

35.0 

Mako 

900 

.95 

650 

China 

6,250 

6.57 

600.0 

Nedietlands 

3,000 

3.16 

2750 

Colombia 

600 

.63 

35.0 

Nicaragua 

258 

.27 

.S 

Costa Rica 

270 

.28 

2.0 

Norway 

750 

.79 

500 

Cuba 

600 

.63 

35.0 

Panama 

252 

.26 

2 

Czechoslovakia 

1,500 

1.58 

125.0 

Paraguay 

264 

.28 

14 

Denmark 

930 

.98 

680 

Peru 

425 

.45 

17.5 

Dominican Republic 

270 

.28 

2.0 

Philippines 

400 

.42 

150 

Ecuador 

282 

.30 

3.2 

Poland 

1,500 

1.58 

1250 

Egypt 

783 

82 

53.3 

Syria 

315 

.33 

65 

El Salvador 

260 

.27 

1.0 

Turkey 

680 

.71 

430 

Ethiopia 

280 

.29 

5.0 

Umofl of South Africa 

1,250 

1.31 

lOOO 

Finland 

630 

.66 

380 

United Kingdom 

13,250 

13.93 

1,3000 

France 

5.500 

5.78 

525-0 

United States 

32,000 

33.65 

3.175.0 

Greece 

500 

.53 

25.0 

Uruguay 

555 

.37 

105 

Guatemala 

270 

.28 

2.0 

Venezuela 

355 

.37 

10.5 

Honduras 

260 


1.0 

Yugoslavia 

650 

.68 

400 

Iceland 

260 

.27 

10 

TOTAL 

95,110 

100.00 

8,3360 


Governor 

J. B. Qiifley 

Geo tg Zlmmennaa 

Gueoa E^ikeos 

Hector Oraachea Zalles 

Ftaacbco Alvei dos Saatoi-Filho 

D. C Abbott 

Attvuo MaKhke 

Yun-Wu Wang 

EmdioToro 

Julio Pena 

GuiUermo Belt 

Leopold Chmela 

Carl Valdemar Biaminae« 

Jeiui Maria Txoacoso 
Augusto Dilloa 
Ahmed Zaki Saad 
Catalioo Ketiera 
George A. Blowen 
Sakari Tuomioja 
Rene Mayer 
Arbaaaif Shajonpii 
Manuel Noriega Morales 
JuliaaR. Caxeres 
Jon Arnason 

Sir Chioiaman Deshmukh 
A IL Ebtchai 
Ahmed Izret Mohammed 
Donato MenichelU 
Charles Malik 
Pierre Dupoog 
Antonio Catillo Flores 
P. Lie/tinck 
J. Jesus Sanchez Roiz 
Gunnar Jaho 
Ocuvio Vallatino 


A^NEXII: BOARD OF GOVERI^ORS 


(As of September 21, 1948) 
Alternate 

Member Country 

N. J.O.Makm 

Australia 

AssenHanenatt 

Austria 

Maurice Frite 

Belgium 

Jaime Gutiircez Guerra 

Bolivia 

Edgard de Mello 

Brazil 

R. B. Bryce 

Canada 

Fernando lUanes 

Chile 

T. L. Soong 

China 

Diego Mejia 

Colombia 

Angel Corooa$47Uardia 

Cm ta Rica 

Miguel A Riva 

Cuba 

Bohumil Sucharda 

Czechoslovakia 

Hakoa Jespetsen 

Denmark 

Ambrosio Alvarez Aybat 

Dominican Republic 

Pedro L.Nunez 

Ecuador 

Ahmed Selim 

Egypt 

Manuel Melendez-Valle 

El Salvador 

(Vacant) 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

Ralf Torngten 

Pierre Mcndcs.Franco 

France 

C ago das Zacifapoalos 

Greece 

Leonidas Acevedo 

Guatemala 

Jorge Fidel Duron 

Honduras 

Thor Thors 

Iceland 

N. Suedaresan 

India 

Mocharraf Naficy 

Iran 

Amin Mnmayiz 

Iraq 

Giorgio C>sl>ana*Piazza 

Italy 

Georges Hakim 

Lebanon 

Hugues Le Gallais 

Luxembourg 

Luciano Wiechen 

Mexico 

M. W. Holtrop 

Netherlands 

Alejandro Montiel Axgudlo 

Nicaragua 

Ole Colbjoertuea 

Norway 

Aquilloo Vallatino 

Panama 
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Governof 
Juia Plate 

Carlos Moateio Beroalcs 
Joaquin M. Elizalde 
Koostanty Dabrowslci 
Faiz el'Khouti 
Nurullah £sat Sumer 
hLiLdeKock 
Sir Stafford Ciipps 
John W. Snyder 
Carlos Quijano 
Carlos A. D'AscoIi 
Obren Blagojevic 


Ahertui4 
Ruben Benitez 
Jose Barreda MoUcr 
Miguel Cuademo 
Janusz Zoltowski 
Husni A. Sawwaf 
NahitAlpar 
J. E Holloway 
Sir Gordon Munio 
Wiillam E Clayton 
Nilo Berchesi 
Hector Santaella 
Dragoslar Avramorlc 


Member Country 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Syria 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Veneruela 
Yugoslavia 


Executive Director 
Eugene E Black 
Sir Gordon Munro 
Yuen-TingShen 
Roger Hoppenot 
N. Sundaresan 


J.W.Beyen (Netherlands) 


Franz deVoghel (Belgium) 


Victor MoUex (Chile) 


LeonBararuki (Poland) 


Luis Machado (Cuba) 


Graham F. Towers (Canada) 


ANNEX lU: EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS « 


{As of September 21, 1948) 
Alternate 
John S. Hooker 
(Vacant) 

Kuo-Hwa Yu 
Emmanuel Lamy 
B.KLMadan 


Appointed by: 

United States 

United Kingdom 

China 

France 

India 


W. Koster (Nethetlands) 


Thomas Basyn (Belgium) 


Fernando Ulanes (Chile) 


Mihailo Kolovic (Yugoslavia) 


Joaquin Meyer (Oiba) 


J. E. Parkinson (Canada) 


Elected by: 

\ Netherlands 
[ Union of South Africa 
Belgium 
Norway 
Luxembourg 
Iceland 
Brazil 

aue 

Philippines 

Bolivia 

Costa Rica 

Guatemala 

Paraguay 

Panama 

Czechoslovakia 

Poland 

Yugoslavia 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Peru 

Vragasj 

Ecuador 

Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 


K. Varvaressos (Greece) 


F. Noury-Esfandiary (Iran) 


Costantino Btesciani-Tuironi (Italy) Francesco Giordans (Italy) 


S.G.McFarIaae (Australia) Roland Wilson (Australia) 


Egypt 

Greece 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ethiopia 

Italy 

Denmark 
Turkey 
I Colombia 
Venezuela 
Australia 
Syria 
Lebanon 


*At its third annual meeting, September 27 to October and Alternates to replace the elective Executive Directors 
1, 19-18, the Board of Govetnors elected nine Diftoon and Alternates. 
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ANNEX IV 
ADVISORY COUNOL 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


Name 

Pteld of 
Interest 

Arthur Salter (United Kingdom) 
(Chairman) 

General 

Pedro G. Beltran (Peru) 

Agriculture 

EdwardE Brown (United States) 

Banking 

R.D.HarkDess (Canada) 

Industry 

Herbert Hoover (United States) 

Commerce 

Leon Jouhaux (France) 

Labor 

Michal Kalecki (Poland) 

Economics 

CV. Raman (India) 

Sdence 

Lionel C Robbins (United Kingdom) 

Ecooomics 

S. K. A. Sze { China) 

General 


ANNEX V 

OFPICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(As of September 21, 1948} 

President: 

John J. McQoy (United States) 

RobettL Guner (United States) 

General Counsel: 

Chester A. McLain (United States) 

Secretary: 

M.M. Mendels (Canada) 

Treasurer: 

D. Grenade longh (Netherlands) 

Loan Director: 

\7xlliaffi A. B. Ili£ ( United Kmgdora) 

Economic Director: 

L^nardB.Rist (France) 

Director of Marketing; 

E. E. Dnnsttn (United Stated) 

Director of Public Relations: 

Drew Dudley (United States) 

Director of Administration: 

Chaunccy G. Parker (United States) 

Assistant to the Vice-President: 

Richard H. Demutb (United States) 

headquarters 

Address: International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 
I818HStreec,N.W. 

Washington, D.C 
Telephone: Executive 636O 
Cable Address-. INTBAFRAD WASHINGTON 

ANNEX VI 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 

Article I 
GENERAt 

I. This agreement, which is entered into hf the 
United Natinas puKuaat to this ptavUioas <${ Aiu^ 
of Its Cbaner, and by the International Bank for Recon- 


struction and Development (hereinafter called the Bank) 
pursuant to the provisions of section 8 (d) of ardde V 
of its Articles of Agreement, is intended to deioe the 
terms on which the United Nations and the Bank shall 
be brought into relationship. 

2. The Bank Is a specialized agency established ij 
agreement among its member Governments and tuviog 
wide intetnational responstbLlities, as dehned b b 
Ankles of Agreement, in economic and related fdds 
within the meaning of Article 57 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. By reason of the natute of us mtu 
oationa! responsibilities and die terms of its Amdes of 
Agreement, the Bank is, and is required to function as, 
an independent international organization. 

3. The United Nations and the Bank are subject to 
certam necessary limitations for the safeguarding of con- 
hdeotial material furnished to them by their members or 
others, and nothing in this agreement shall be construed 
to require either of them to furnish any information the 
fumisfaiog of which would, in its judgment, constitute 
a violation of the confidence of any of its members ot 
anyone from whom it shall have received such informa- 
tion, or which would otherwise interfere with the orderly 
conduu nf its operations. 

Article II 

REaPSOCAL REPRESENTATION 

1. Representatives of the United Nations shall be 
eatided to attend, and to pariicipaie without vote la. 
neetings of the Board of Governors of the Bank ReP" 
resenudves of the United Nations shall be invited » 
participate without vote in meetings especially called by 
the Bank for the particular purpose of eonsidetiog 
United Nations point of view in matters of coneera to 
the United Nations. 

2. Representatives of the Bank shall be enudM ” 

attend meetings of the (jeneraJ Assembly of the Umiee 
Nations for purposes of consultation. . . . 

3. Representatives of the Bank shall be enu«“ 
attend, and to participate without vote in, meetlofis 0 
the committees of the General Assembly, meetings 
the Economic and Social Council, of the Trus^W 
Council and of their respective subsidiary bodies, deaiiog 
with matters in which the Bank has an interest.^ 

4. Sufficient advance notice of these meetings »n 
their agenda shall be given so that, in coosuJtayo''* 
arrangements can be made for adequate representatio 

Article 111 • 

PROPOSAL OF AGENDA ITEMS 

la preparing the agenda for meetings of the BoU 
Governors, the Bank will give due consideration to 
inclusion in the agenda of items proposed by the . 
Nations. Sitnilaily, the Council and its cotnn^dom a 
the Trusteeship Council will give due 
the inclusion in their agenda of items proposed 0? 
Bank. 

Article IV 

CONSULTATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The United Nations and the Bank shall 
geiher and exchange views on matters of mutual 

2. Neither oiganaation, not any of ditii sno 
bodies, will present any formal lecommendations 
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ocher 'vlthout reasonable prior consultation with regard 
thereta Any formal recommendations made by either 
organization after such consultation will be considered 
as soon as possible by the appropriate organ of the other. 

3. The United Nations recognizes that the action to 
be taken by the Bank on any loan is a matter to be 
determined by the independent exercise of the Bank’s 
own judgment In accordance with the Bank's Articles of 
Agreement. The United Nations recognizes, therefore, 
that it would be sound policy to refrain from making 
recommendations to the Bank with respect to particular 
loans or with respea to terms or Conditions of financing 
by the Bank. The Bank recognizes that the United 
Nations and its organs may appropriately make reoua- 
mendations with respect to the technical aspects of 
reconstruction or development plans, programmes or 
projects. 


Article V 

EXCHANGE OF INFORAIATION 

The United Nations and the Bank will, to the fullest 
ezienr practicable and subject to paragraph 3 of jifticle J, 
arrange for the current exchange of information and 
publications of mutual interest, and the furnishing of 
special reports and studies upon request. 

Article VI 
SECUWTY COUNCIL 

1. The Bank takes note of the obligacton assumed, 
under paragraph 2 of Anide 48 of the United Nauoos 
Charter, by such of its members as ace also Members of 
the United Nations, to carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council through their action in the appropriate 
specialized agencies of which cliey are members, and 
Will, in the conduct of its activities, have due regard for 
decisions of the Security Council under Arcicies 41 and 
42 of the United Nations Charter. 

2. The Bank agrees to assist the Security Council by 
furmsbing to it information m accordance with the 
provisions of article V of this agreement. 

Article Vll 

ASSISTANCE TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

The Bank agrees to co-operate with the Trusteeship 
Council in the carrying out of its functions by fumishirig 
information and technical assistance upon request and in 
such other similar 'nays as may be consistent with the 
Atiidcs of Agreement of the Bank. 


Article VUt 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
The General Assembly of the United Nations hereby 
authorizes the Bank to request advisory opinions of the 
Inceriutional Court of Justice on any legal questions 
arising wiibia the scope of the Bank’s activities other 
than questions relating to the rebtionship betsieea the 
Bank and the United Nations or any specialized agency. 
Whenoer the Bank shall request the Court for an 
advisory opinion, the Bank will inform the 
anJ Social Council of the request. 


Article IX 

STATISTICAL SERVICES 

1. In the interests of efficiency and for the purpose of 
reducing the burden on national governments and other 
organizations, the United Nations and the Bank agree to 
co-operam in eliminating unnecessary duplication In the 
osUectioii, analysis, publication and dissemination of 
statistical infonnation. 

2. The Bank recognizes the United Nations as the 
central agency for the collection, analysis, publication, 
standardization and improvement of statistics serving the 
general purposes of iateraacioaal organhatioas, without 
prejudice to the right of the Bank to concern itself with 
any statistics so far as they may be essential for its own 
purposes. 

3. The United Nations recognizes the Bank as the 
approprute agency fat the collection, analysis, publica- 
tion, standardization and improvement of statistics within 
its special sphere, without prejudice to the right of the 
United Nations to concern itself with any statistics so 
far as they may be essential for its own purposes. 

4(a) In its statistical activities the Bank agrees to 
give full consideration to the requirements of the United 
Nations and of the specialized agencies. 

(fi) Jo Its statistical activities the United Nations 
agrees to give full coosideration to the requirements of 
the Bank. 

3. The United Nations and the Bank agree to furnish 
each other promptly with all their non confidential 
statisucal information. 

Article X 

ADMINISTRATIVB RELATIONSHIPS 

1. The United Nations and the Bank will consult 
from time to time concerning personnel and other 
administrative matters of mutual interest, with a view 
to securing as much uniformity in these matters as they 
shall find pracucable and to assuring the most efficient 
use of the services aod facilities of the two organizations. 
These consultations shall include determination of the 
most equitable manner in which special services furnished 
by one oigaauRiion to the other should be financed. 

2. To the extent consistent with the provisions of 
this agreement, the Bank will panicipate in the work of 
the Co-ordination Committee and its subsidiary bodies. 

3. The Bank will furnish to the United Nations 
copies of the annual report aod the quarterly financial 
statements prepared by the Bank pursuant to section 
13(«} of article V of its Articles of Agreement. The 
United Nations agrees that, in the interpretation of para- 
graph 3 of Article 17 of the United Nations Charter it 
will take into consideration that the Bank does not rely 
for its annual budget upon contributions from its mem- 
bers, aod that the appropriate authorities of the Bank 
enjoy full autonomy in deciding the form and content of 
such budget. 

4. The officials of the Bank shall have the tight to 
use the laissez-passer of the United Nauons in accoid- 
aocc with speciid arrangements to be negotiated between 
the Secreury-Geueral of the United Nations and the 
competent authorities of the BanL 

Article XI 

AGREEMENTS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

The Bank will inlorm the Tcooomic and Social Coun- 
cil of any formal agreement which the Bank shall enter 
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iaeo with any specialized agency, and In particular agrees 
CO infocca the Council o£ the nature and scope o£ any 
such agreement before it is concluded. 

Article Xll 
LIAISON 

1. The United Nations and the Bank agree to the 
foregoing provisions in the belief that they will con- 
tribute to the maintenance of elective co-operanoo be- 
tween the two organizations. Each agrees that It will 
establish within its own ocganization such admiaismtive 
machinery as may be necessary to make the liaison, as 
provided for in this agreement, fully effective. 

2. The arrangements provided for in the foregoing 
articles of this agreement shall apply, as far as is appro- 
priate, to relations between such branch or regional 
offices as may be established by the two organizations, as 
well as between their central machinery. 


Article XIII 
MISCBLLANEOUS 

1. The Secreury-General of the United Niuoas nid 
die President of the Bank are authorized to nuU juj) 
supplementary arrangements as they shall deem netessuj 
or proper to carry fully into effect the purposes of tha 
agreement. 

2. This agreement shall be subject to revisloo b; 
agreement between the United Nations and the Buk 
from the date of its entry into force. 

3. This agreement may be terminated by either psny 
thereto on six months' written notice to the other paitf, 
and thereupon all rights and obligations of both partis 
hereunder shall cease. 

4. This agreement shall come into force when it shall 
have been approved by the Geoeral Assembly of the 
United Nations and the Board of Govemon of the Bank. 




OPERATIONS DEPARTMENT 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


S«pt«inb«p, 194S 


UN Pr*Mntatlon 947,12 






VI. The International Monetary Ttin<T 


A. ORIGIN 


The United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference met in firetton Woods, New Hamp- 
shire, from July 1 to 22, 1944, at the invitation of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt The Conference 
was attended by representatives of 44 countries. It 
drew up the Articles of Agreement providing for 
the establishment of the International Monetary 


Fund.” The Fund came into existence on De- 
cember 27, 1945, when the Articles of Agreement 
had been signed and the instruments of ac- 
ceptance deposited on behalf of 29 governments 
having aggregate quotas which represented ap- 
proximately SO per cent of the total resources of 
the Fund. 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The purposes of the Fund, as stated in Article 
I of the Articles of Agreement, ore: 

"(i) To promote mtetnauoaal moneury cooperation 
thcouih a peimaneat institutioo which provides the 
machioery for consultation and collaboradoo on inter* 
national monetary problems. 

“(ii) To facilitate the expansion and balanced growth 
6f International trade, and to conuibute thereby to the 
promotion and maintenance of high levels of employ- 
ment and real income and to the development of the 
productive resources of all members as primary obiec- 
tives of economic policy. 

"(Id) To promote exchange subllicy, to malataio 
orderly exchange arraogemenu among members, and to 


avoid competitive exchange depreciation. 

"(iv) To assist in the esubllshment of a multilateral 
system of payments in tespea of current tiansacUoas 
^tweea members and in the elimination of foreign 
exchange restrictions vtbich hamper the growth of world 
trade. 

"(v) To give confidence to members by making the 
Fund's resources available to them under adequate safe- 
guards, thus providing them with opportunity to correct 
malad/ustmeau in their bahace of payments without 
resorting to measures destructive of nacional or inter- 
national prosperity. 

"(vi) In accordance with the above, to shorten the 
duration and lessen the degree of disequilibrium in the 
international balances of payments of members." 


C. ORGANIZATION 


The Fund consists of a Board of Governors, 
Executive Dlreaois and a Managing Director and 
stafi. 

All powers of the Fund are vested in the Board 
of Governors, consisting of one Governor and one 
alternate appointed by each Member. The Board of 
Governors had delegated most of its powers to the 
Executive Direaors. It has retained, as requited by 
Anicle XII, Seaion 2, of the Articles of Agree- 
ment, the power to: 

"(i) Admit new members and determine the con- 
ditions of their admission. 

"(ii) Approve a revision of quotas. 


"(tii) Approve a uniform change in the par value 
of the currencies of all members. 

"(iv) hlake arrangements to cooperate with other 
incematiocal organizations (other than informal arrange- 
ments of a temporary or administrative character). 

^Foc further information on early activities of the 
Fund, see Yearbook of she United Nations, 1946—47, 
767—72. See also: annual reports of the Executive 
Directors, published in 1946, 1947 and 1948; summary 
proceedings of the second annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors, 1947; schedules of par values; and quar- 
terly financial statements. See also Bibliography of this 
Yearbook, Appendix III. 

•The rext of the Anicles of Agreement of the Inter- 
natioaal hfonetary Fund is reproduced in the Yearbook 
of the Umted Nations, 1946—47, pp. 772—88. 
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"(v) Deierm^'oe the distribution of the net mcooie 
of the Fund. 

"(vi) Require a raember to withdraw. 

" (vii) Decide to liquidate the Fund. 

"(viii) Decide appeals from interprctatioru of this 
agteemeot given by the Executive Directors.** 

Each Member of the Fund has 250 votes plus 
one additional vote for each $100 of its quota. 
Each Governor casts as a unit all votes allotted to 
that Member State which he represents; a quorum 
of the Board of Governors consists of a majority 
of the Governors exercising at least two thirds of 
the total voting power. 

Decisions of the Fund are made by a simple 
majority of the votes cast, except as otherwise pro- 
vided by the Articles of Agreement. For example, 
to change the quota of a Member requires, in ad- 
dition to the consent of that Member, approval by 
four fifths of the voting power of the Board of 
Governors; fcrui fifths of the voting power is also 
required to inaease the •number of Executive 
Directors. Amendments to the Articles of Agree- 
ment may be adopted by three fifths of the Mem- 
bers having four fifths of the total voting power, 
and in a few instances require acceptance by all 
Members. In voting on certain matters, sut^ as 
the question of waiving conditions goverotog the 
use of the Fund's resources or declaring a Member 
ineligible to use the Fund's resources, the voting 
power of each Member Is adjusted by the addition 
of one vote for each $400,000 of sales of its cur- 


rency and by the subtraction of one vote for each , 
$400,000 of its purchases of other currency. 

The Executive Directors, meeting in continuous 
session, ate responsible for the conduct of the gen- 
eral operations of the Fund and exercise ail the 
powers delegated to them by the Board of Govern- 
ors. 

There are fourteen Executive Direaors, five of 
whom are appointed by the five Members having 
the largest quotas. The remaining Executive Di- 
reaofs have been eleaed by the Governors rep- 
resenting the ocher Members of the Fund, as fol- 
lows: seven by bfembers other than the American 
RepidsUcs, and two by the American Republia 
Each appointed Executive Director casts as a unit 
all the votes allotted to the Member which appoint- 
ed him, and each elected Director casts as a unit the 
total number of votes allotted to those couottifs 
which elected him. A quorum of the Executive 
Directors consists of the majority of Directors 
repfesenting at least one half of the total voting 
power. 

The Managing Diceaot of the Fund, who 
not be a Governor or an Executive Directorr u 
elected by the Executive Directors, and under tb^ir 
direction is responsible for the conduct of th® 
ordinary business of the Fund, and for the 
zation, appointment and dismissal of its 0 ®®“* 
and scaS. He also serves as Giairnian of the Execu- 
tive Directors, without the right to vote except ffl 
the case of a tie. 


D. RESOURCES OF THE FUND 


To carry out its operations, the Fund uses the 
resources subscribed by its Member Governments. 
The quotas of those Members which attended the 
Bretton "Woods Conference were fixed by the Ar- 
ticles of Agreement but may be revised by the 
Fund. The quotas of other Members ate fixed by 
the Board of Governors at the time of approval of 
their membership applications. Each of the origin- 
al Members must pay in gold 25 per cent of its 
quota or 10 per cent of its net official gold and 
dollar holdings, whichever is the smaller; the gold 
contribution of new Members is fixed by the Board 
of Governors. The balance is paid in, the Memba’s 
own currency, normally after the establishment of 
the par value for that currency. Non-oegotiaUe, 
non-interest-bearing demand notes may be accept- 


ed from any Member whose currency is not 
for the Fund’s operations in place of that Mmi 
ber's currency. , . 

With the admission of new Members ao 
creases in individual subscriptions, the 
quotas of all Members inaeased from 
000 as of June 30. 1947, to just over $ 8 , 000 , 000, uw 
as of September 21, 1948. The subscriptions ° 
China, Finland, Greece, Italy, Poland, Uruguay 
Yugoslavia are not due until initial par 
theic currencies have been established. Pr° ^ 
agreement on par values and the payment o * 
setiptioDS, however, these Members, according 
the Articles of Agreement, will not be able to 
the resources of the Fund unless special ternja 
conditions are agreed with the Fund. 
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E, ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1947 


The Articles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund entered into force on December 
27, 1945 , when representatives of 30 countries par- 
ticipated in a ceremony of signature held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The inaugural meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund was held Jointly with the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
at Savannah, Georgia, in March 1946. This meet- 
ing took the necessary preliminary steps to or- 
ganize the Fund, including the adoption of by-laws, 
the selection of the metropolitan area of Washing- 
ton, D. Ct as the permanent site for the principal 
office of the Fund, and the eleaion of seven Exe- 
cutive Directors, who, together with the Executive 
Directors appointed by the five Members having 
the largest quotas, constituted the original Execu- 
tive Board. It was also agreed at Savannah that 
the first meeting of the Executive Board should be 
held in Washington, D. C., on May 6, 1946, and 
that the first annual meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors should be convened Joindy with the Board 
of Governors of the Bank in Washington, D. C, 
in September 1946. 

The actions taken at the first annual meeting of 
the Board of Governors included, inter alto, the 
acceptance of applications for membership in the 
Fund submined by Italy, Lebanon, Syria, and Tur- 
key, the approval of an upward adjustment in the 
quotas 0 / France and Paiagu^y and the approval 
of rules and legubtions previously adopted by the 
Executive Board governing the condua of the busi- 
ness of the Fund. 

During the early period, the major task of the 


Fund was to establish an initial pattern of par 
values upon which the inauguration of transaaions 
depended. Accordingly, on September 12, 1946, 
all Meoffiers were requested to communicate to the 
Fund within 30 days the pat values of their cur- 
rencies based on rates of exchange prevailing on 
October 28, 1945. As required by the Articles of 
Agreement, par values are expressed in terms of 
gold as a common denominator or in terms of 
United States dollars of the weight and fineness in 
effea on July 1, 1944. 

On December 18, 1946, the Fund published the 
par values proposed by 32 of the 40 Members and 
at the same time announced that it would be ready 
to begin exchange transaaions on March 1, 1947. 
By June 30, 1947, par values had been agreed for 
two additional Members. 

By March 1, 1947, subscriptions had been re- 
ceived from Members which were eligible to use 
the Fund’s resources and had quotas amounting 
to at least 65 per cent of the aggregate quotas sec 
out in Schedule A of the Articles of Agreement, 
and all other requirements for the beginning of 
exchange transactions had been fulfilled. Out of 
a total of 44 Members on June 30, 1947, pat values 
had been agreed for 34. The aggregate quotas of 
all Members at that time amounted to the equiva- 
lent of $7,721,500,000, and the equivalent of $6,- 
535,000,000 had been paid into the Fund on sub- 
scription account. 

From March 1 to June 30, 1947, the Fund sold 
$50,000,000 in United States funds to France, and 
to the Netherlands $6,000,000 in United Stares 
funds and £1,500,000 in sterling 


F. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY I, 1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


During the period under review, numerous de- 
cisions were taken by the Board of Governors 
cither by adoption of resolutions at annual meet- 
ings or through a vote without meeting. 

Among the aaions taken at the second annual 
meeting, held in London from September U to 17, 
1947, was the approval of a icmpotary increase in 
die Executive Board to fourteen members, imerim 
anion having already been taken to inocase the 
size temporarily to thlrteca^ Also adopted was a 
resolution approving the terms and conditions of 


the form of agreement to be established between 
the United Nations and the Fund.* On subsequent 
approval by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, the agreement became effective on No- 
vember 15, 1947. Ocher decisions of the Board 


•The size of the Executive Board was fixed petmanendjr 
at foutaeo members by the third annual meeting of the 
Board of Govemon, held m VZashinston, D.C, from 
September 27 to Oaober 1, 1948. 

Tlie text of the Agreement between the United 
Nations and the International Monetary Fund is repro- 
duced on pp. 83>-87. 
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of Go%’einors taken at the second annual meeting 
resulted in the admission of Finland to member- 
ship in the Fimd and an increase in the quotas of 
Egypt and Iraa® 

In adiikioii, during tlje period under tevicw, 
Australia and Austria were admitted to member- 
ship. Of the 47 Membet countiies, pai values had 
been established as of September 21, \9A1, for 38, 
the aggregate of all quotas mcieased to slightly 
more than $8,000,000,000 and the total paid in on 
subscription account increased to the equivalent 
of over $6,850,000,000. 

During the period July 1, 1947, to September 
21, 1948, the Fund sold exchange to a total value 
of $571,828,380.91. These transactions benefited 
eleven Member countries and involved Belgian 
francs as well as United States dollars. 

1. Par Values and Exchange 
Restrictions 

During the period surveyed, the Fund reached 
agreement with five of its Members with respect 
to the par values of theit cuitencies. The Fund 
had therefore established and published initial 
pat values, as of September 21, 1948, for the cur- 
rencies of 38 of its 47 Member countries. Al- 
though oiEcially one of these 38 Members, Mex- 
ico suspended official dealings in foreign exchange 
in July 1948, and subsequendy entered into con- 
sultation with the* Fund regarding the establish- 
ment of a new par value. The Fund had granted 
additional time for the determination of par values 
by China, Finland, Cstece, IraJy, Poland, Uruguay 
and Yugoslavia, as well as by France for Indo- 
China, and the Netherlands with respect to the 
Netherlands East Indies. Austria, the Fund’s newest 
Member, liad not as of September 1948 been 
requested to submit a par value. France, one of 
die original Members, has no official par value 
because of its unauthorized change of value in 
January 1948. 

Under the Articles of Agreement, a Member can 
propose a change in the par value of hs curiency 
only after consultation with the Fund, and in gen- 
eral only if it b necessary to correct a fundamental 
disequilibrium in the international balance of pay- 
ments. The only application for a proposed diange 
in par value of a Member's currency so far received 
fay the Fund has been from France. Tlie Frcndi 
Government proposed a diange in the par value of 
the franc from approximately 119 per United 
States dollar, the par value agreed with the Fund 
on December 18, 19-16, to approximately 214 


francs- The proposed devaluation was linked vtiOi 
the institution of a premium market for the dolfaf 
and certain other currencies readily salable for 
dollars. The Fund agreed that a change in the pif 
value of the franc was aecessurf and indicated cte 
it was prepared to concur in a devaluation of the 
ftanc to a lealistic cate which would be applit-^KW 
to transactions in the currencies of all Members of 
the Fund. It dedared that it could not agree, how- 
ever, to the indusion of any part of the proceeds 
of exports m a premium market limited to a few 
cutrencies, as in its judgment this entailed the mk 
of serious adverse effects on other Members without 
being necessary to achieve the trade objectives 
sought by France. 

The Fund felt there would be scope for c^. 
petitive depreciation in the application by one 
country of a premium rate on exports to one area 
while other rates remained stable and other coun- 
fxjes maintained the parities agreed with die Fuad 

The French Governmenc found that it could not 
accept the modifications suggested by the Fund and 
on January 26, 1948, put into effect its own pro- 
posals without the approval of the Fund. The Fuad 
ac^idicgly considered that France had made an 
unauthorized change in its par value and hadxheie- 
fore become ineligible to use the Fund's lesowes. 
The Fund continued to work with France, hotievcr, 
in seeking a modification of its exchange practices 
in order to meet French needs within the fraln^ 
work of the international monetary arrangements 
established by the Fund Agreement. 

Some of the other Fund Members, such as China 
and Greece, .which have never agreed upon par 
values with the Fund, continue to operate under 
systems of fluctuating rates. Although the Fund 
has emphasized that maintenance of flucruatlng 
exchange rates Is not in accord with its loog-ttrffl 
objectives, it has recognized that such sysienu 
might be unavoidable when prices were highly 
unstable. Under such circumstances, monetaiy 
authorities, by controlling the demand for ex- 
change in a fluctuating market, could bring about 
a rate of exchange that would enable exporten w 
sett abroad despite the continuous rise in prices- 
Thus a breakdown in trade could be averted. 

The Fund, although accepting the temporary 
use of a fiuemating exchange rate in such czeep 
tional circumstances, has emphasized that at the 
proper time it will not be remiss in urging tipoa 
governments the desirability of agreeing upon » 
parity. 

Multiple currency practices hate been ustu m 

‘For Members, their quotas and voting J*'*-** « 
September 21, 1918, see Annex I, pp. 882-83- 
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a number of countries for a variety of reasons, such 
as for the correaion of balance of payments dis- 
equilibria, the restriction of imports without resort 
to complicated administrative machinery and for 
revenue purposes, and the Fund has worked out 
guiding principles with regard to such pracuces. 
On December 19, 1947, it sent a memorandum to 
its Members setting out in detail the Fund's poli- 
cies together with the obligations of its Members 
and the jurisdiction of the Fund with respect to 
multiple currency practices. 

The policies laid down require, in general; con- 
tinuous consultation between the Fund and Mem‘- 
bers on multiple currency practices; special consid- 
eration, in dealing with multiple currency prac- 
tices, of those aspeas affecting exchange stability 
and orderly exchange arrangements among Mem- 
bers, and the progressive removal of multiple cur- 
rency praaices not necessary for balance of pay- 
ments reasons. The Fund also stated that it would 
encourage the establishment of economic condi- 
tions which would permit the removal of multiple 
currency practices wherever possible. 

With regard to its jurisdiction, the Fund called 
Members’ attention to the faa that multiple cur- 
rency practices constituted systems of exchange 
races, and, since exchange stability depended on 
effeaive exchange races, the obligation of Members 
under Article IV, Section 4(a), of the Articles of 
Agreement "to collaborate with the Fund to pro- 
mote exchange stability, to maintain orderly ex- 
change arrangements with other members, and to 
avoid competitive exchange alterations" was funda- 
mental to an interpretation of the rights and obli- 
gations of Members to maintain, introduce or adapt 
multiple currency practices. It set forth the occa- 
sions on which Members were obliged to consult 
with the Fund. 

The following are some examples of action 
taken by the Fund to facilitate the removal of mul- 
tiple currency practices. 

In the case of Ecuador, the Fund approved in 
June 1947 a request from that Government for a 
modification of its multiple currency practices 
through the imposition of a surcharge on non- 
essential imports, the surcharge to be used for re- 
tiring government debt. A technical mission of 
the Fund advised the Government with regard to 
the readjustment of prices and costs and the in- 
stitution of a comprehensive reform of monetary 
and credif policy. The Fund reported that if the im- 
pro\ement resulting from putting into effect mote 
satisfaaory fiscal and credit policies continued, con- 


ditions should eventually be established which 
would permit a unification of the exchange rate 
without the need for exchange resttialons. 

Following consultations with the Government of 
Chile, the Fund agreed in January 1948 on a pro- 
gressive program for the simplification of the 
existing multiple exchange rate system of that 
country. The Fund noted at that time that Chile 
had already taken steps towards balancing its 
budget and imposing selective restraints on bank 
credit which would "help to arrive at the internal 
financial stability necessary to achieve and maintain 
external st^ility”. 

In September 1948 the Fund approved proposals 
made by the Government of Peru designed to re- 
store its international payments position. Included 
in the propvisals were measures to reduce the de- 
mand for foreign exchange, to collect money for 
repaying the Government's debt to the Central 
Bank and to avoid the necessity of infiationaty 
borrowing. Under the plan, exporters were to be 
given a higher return to encourage the expansion 
of exports, while a surcharge was to be placed '^n 
Don-esseotlal imports. The Fund Indicated that the 
effeaiveoess of these measures was conditioned on 
the ability of the Peruvian Government to halt 
inflation, to secure additional revenue from sources 
ocher than exchange raxes and to limit the expan- 
sion of bank uedit. 

The Fund has noted in its April 1948 annual 
report that continuing balance of payments de- 
ficits during 1S>47 forced many countries to impose 
or reinforce foreign exchange restrictions in order 
to deal with a persistent drain on their reserves. 
These resiriaions were imposed in most cases on 
imports from United States dollar areas in order 
to reduce dollar deficits or safeguard gold and 
dollar reserves. With the exception of FI Salvador, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Panama and the United States, 
all Members of the Fund notified that agency that 
they were availing themselves of the provisions of 
Article XIV, Section 2, of the Articles of Agree- 
ment; which provides that during the postwar 
transitional period Members may, subject to cer- 
niin safeguards, "maintain and adapt to chang- 
ing circumstances . . . restrictions on payments and 
transfers for current international transaaions". 

Although it had not been possible under exist- 
ing circumstances to effect any relaxation of these 
exchange restrictions, the Fund stated in its 
annual report in April 1948 that it was keeping 
the exchange control systems of its hfembers under 
review and would encourage the elimination of 
resiticxions wherever feasible. 
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2. Gold Policies 

Since the par values of the currencies of allMetn- 
bers may be expressed in terms of gold, the fund 
in June 1947 stated its opposition to external pur- 
chases or sales of gold at premium prices which 
directly or indirectly produce exchange transac- 
tions at depreciated rates. Although a numbw of 
Members subsequently informed the Fund that 
their practices were in accord with the Fund’s 
policy, and others notified changes in their practice 
to conform to the Fund’s views, the Fund indicated 
that more vigorous enforcement of gold regula- 
tions was required in certain countries. 

To enable it to decide on further action, the 
Fund in April requested its Members to 

furnish the text of their laws, decrees and regula- 
tions, a statement of their administrative practices 
regarding international transactions in gold and in 
articles having a large content of gold, and data 
on international movements of gold. 

In December 1947 the Fund informed its Afem- 
bers that it was also opposed to the granting of 
any subsidies on gold production which would 
raise the price of gold, thereby undermining ex- 
cliange stability. Ac the same time the Fund stated 
its intention of studying and reviewing the gold 
policies of Members and recalled the Members' ob- 
ligation to consult with the Fund before Introduc- 
ing any new measures to subsidize their gold pro- 
duction. 

Two countries, Canada and Australia, adopted 
plans to subsidize a part of their gold production, 
which were deemed not to contravene the obHga- 
• tion of Members under die Fund Agreement Ot to 
violate the Fund's policy regarding gold subsidies. 
The Canadian Government in January 1949 in- 
stituted 3 program to stimulate gold production by 
defraying part of the increased cost of production 
through subsidies to individual mines. The Aus- 
tralian Government Introduced a plan for teiOpo- 
rary subsidies which, without aSeccLng the price 
of gold, would enable some marginal and isolated 
mines to continue operations despite rising costs 
so as to sustain the population of certain commu- 
nities whose existence is Wholly dependent on the 
gold mining industry. 

3. Fund Transactions 

The cxdiange uansactions of the Fund involve 
die sale to a Member, citlier against its own cur- 
rency or against gold, of the currencies of other 
Members. 


Subjea to compliance with certain gen^ con- 
ditions, which are set out in the Articles of Agt«- 
menr, a Member may purchase the currencies of 
other Members from the Fund against its o^.a 
currency. Members must state that the currency 
purchased is presently needed for making pay- 
ments in that currency which are in afm r ,iip rp 
with the provisions of the Fund Agreement. 

Between March 1, 1947, when the Fund an 
nounced that it was in a position to begin exchange 
transactions, and September 21, 1948, 37 trans- 
actions involving the sale of United States dollars, 
pounds sterling and Belgian francs were completed 
with eleven Members in exchange for their own 
currencies, in the amounts shown below: • 


CuaRBNCY Sold by the Fund 


Member 

U. S Dollars 

£ Sterling 

Belguaf tints 

Belgium 

33.000,000 



Chile 

8,800,000 



Deomark 

10,200,000 

1 


Ethiopia 

300,000 



France 

125.000,000 



India 

44,120,000 



Mexico 

22,500,000 



Netherlands 

62,500.000 

1,500,000 

j 

300,000,000 

Norway 

1 5,000,000 

' 200,000,000 

Turkey 

United 

1 5,000,000 



Kingdom 

300,000,000 




CuERENCY Bought by the Fund in Exchange 


Member 


Curreney 


Belgiuffl 
Chile 
Deomaik 
Ethiopia 
France 
India 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Turkey 
United Kiogdan}] 


Belgian Francs 
Chilean Pesos 
Danish Ktonet 
Ethiopian Dollars 
Fiendi Francs 
Indian Rupees 
Mexican Pesos 
Nethetland Guilders 
Norwegian Kroner 
Turkish Liras 
Pounds Sterling 


AmounI 

“1, 446,50^913 00 
272,800,00000 

48,949,799.9^ 
745.34161 
14.888,375,00000 
145,971.877-9-4 
109.237,500 00 
199,998,47072 
I 47,460,81002 
14,000,00000 
74.441.687-7-1 


In terms of United States dollars, the aggrega'* 
of the foreign exchange transactions set out abo>c 

is $633,873,380.91. . 

On transactions of this type with the Fimd, 
Members are required to pay a uniform serMCC 
charge at the time the transaction takes place and, 
if the Fund’s holdings of a Member’s currency ex- 
ceed that Member’s quota In the Fund, a charge, 
based on the amount and duration of the exc^ 
is levied in addition at quarterly intervals. Cer- 
tain Members mentioned in die table above ncfC 
subject to this additional charge. 

As regards exchange transactions involving ' 
sale of Member currencies against gold, die Tuo 
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during 1948 made approximately $6,100,000 avail- 
able to Norway against gold. 

Apart from the type of transaction desaibed 
above, the Fund was also able to assist one of its 
European Members by making gold available in 
New York to that Member out of the Fund’s 
gold holdings in that centre, at the same time taking 
delivery in Europe of an equivalent quantity which 
was subsequently shipped to New York at the 
Member’s expense. In this way, the Member was 
enabled immediately to sell gold in exchange for 
United States doEars which were urgently needed 
without incurring the delay involved in shipping 
the metal to the United States. 

In considering applications for the use of the 
Fund’s resources during the period, the Executive 
Directors attempted to ensure the optimum use 
of these resources by keeping the economic and 
financial situations of Members under constant 
review. 'The Fund examined the causes of balance 
of payments deficits, the use, by Members draw- 
ing on the resources of the Fund, of their own gold 
and foreign exchange resources, and the bearing 
of the par values of their currencies on their 
balance of payments position and prospects. In 
certain cases where the Fund had concluded that 
the situation existing in a country was not condu- 
cive to the proper use of the Fund’s resources, it 
asked that Member to refrain from applying for 
exchange purchases pending consultations with the 
Fund. The Fund emphasized to Members that the 
purpose of the use of its resources was to give 
them time to make necessary readjustments and not 
to avoid the necessity for such readjustments. 

In April 1948 the Fund asked that those Mem- 
bers participating in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram should request the purchase of United States 
dollars from the Fund, at least during the first 
period of ERP, only in exceptional or unforeseen 
cases. 

4. Technical Assistance 

G>-operafioa between the Fund and its Members 
is made effective diiefly dirough consultation on 


matters falling within the scope of the Fund Agree- 
ment and the. provision of te chni cal advice to 
Members. Through consultations with all its Mem- 
bers, the Fund has gained valuable information on 
the special problems of Members which enables 
it, when making its decisions, to take full account 
of the pacticular circumstances of individual coun- 
tries. 

In addition to continuiog this regular consulta- 
tion with Members, the Fund sent missions to con- 
fer with various Members that had requested ad- 
vice on economic problems. Qiile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Mexi- 
co, Netherlands, Norway, Peru and Syria are some 
of the countries which the Fund’s missions visited 
at the request of fheir monetary authorities. 


5. Publications 

The information collected by the Fund is made 
available, when not confidential, to its Members 
and to the public Tbe Articles of Agreement, the 
armual reports of the Executive Diieaors, the 
quarterly financial statements and some of tbe 
speeches of tbe Managing Direaor have been pub- 
lished. In January 1948 the first issue of a monthly 
bulletin, International Financial Statistics, was pub- 
lished, and on July 1 tbe first issue of a weekly 
International Pinanctal News Survey was released. 
As further in/ormarion is supplied by Members, 
the Fund plans other publications, including a 
series of statistical and analytical annual volumes 
on balance of payments. 

Experts from approximately 30 Member and 
non-member countries attended, at the invitation 
of tbe Fund, a meeting on balance of payments 
methodology in Washington, D.C., in September 
1947. Suggestions off^ered by these experts re- 
sulted in considerable improvements in the forms 
included in the Fund’s comprehensive Balance of 
Payments Manual, which was later sent to all Mem- 
bers and CO selected non-members as the basis for 
reporting balance of payments data. 


G. ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET 


The second annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors, held in London in September 1947, 
changed the fiscal year of the Fund to begin on 
May 1 rather than on July 1 as it had in the 1S>46- 


47 period. To cover the estimated expenses of 
the ten-month period from July 1, 1947, to April 
30, 1948, the Board adopted an administrative bud- 
get of $3,100,000. Actual administrative expenses 
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foe this period, as indicated by the condensed state- 
ment of income and expenditure reproduced be- 
low, totalled $ 2 , 626 , 629 . 66 . 

An administrative budget of $4,187,000 to cover 
estimated expenditures for the fiscal period from 
May 1, 1948, to April 30, 1949, was approved by 
the Board of Executive Directors, and reported, 
for their information, to the Board of Governors, 
which was scheduled to convene in Washington, 
D.C., on September 27, 1948. 

Since no administrative budget had been approv- 
ed for the period from July 1, 1946 , to June 30, 
1947 , actual expenditure during that year, as well 
as estimated expenses to April 30, 1949, are shown 
below, as follows: 


• STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
July 1, 1947, to April 30, 1948 
{Expressed in United States Currency) 

Income 

Income from Operations; 

Service Charges on 
Exchange Transac- 
tions .... 14,080,000.00 
Charges on Fund's hold- 
ings of Members’ cur- 
rencies in excess of 

quotas .... 10436090 14,184,36090 

Other Income 1,33890 

Total income J4, 185, 699 80 


Administrative Budget For Fiscal Period Ending 


Expenditures 


June 10, 1947 Apnl 10. 194t Aprxl 10. 1949 


Personal 

services 

$1,321,908.71 

$1,906,000 

$2,568,000 

Contribu- 
tions to staS 
benefits 


208,000 

472,000* 

Travel 

169,600.57 

175,000 

270,000 

Commuaica- 
tioo services 

38,519.17 

57,000 

84,000 

Rents (real 
property) , 
utilities and 
building 
alterations 

184,180 63 

303.000 

383.300 

Books and 
printing 

19,254.02 

42,000 

134,500 

Supplies and 
equipment 

275,902.03 

188,000 

167,800 

Meetings of 
the Board of 
Governors 

54.387.55 

184,000 

74,000 

Miscellaneous 

4,798.57t 

35,000 

33,400 

Totals 

$2,068,551.25 

$3,100,000 

$4,187,000 


As indicated in the condensed statement of in- 
come and expenditure below, the excess of in- 
come over expenditure amounted to $1,558,380.34 
for the ten months ending April 30, 1948, as com- 
pared with an accumulated excess of expenditure 
over income of $1,703,410.12 as of June 30, 1S)47. 
The total excess of expenditure over income from 
the establishment of the Fund was therefore re- 
duced to $145,029.78 as of April 30, 1948. 


Current Administration: 


Personnel outlays . 

$1,721,596.83 

Travel 

153,12080 

Communications 

Office occupancy 

61,969.16 

expense .... 

293,447.63 

Books and printing . 
Equipment and 

49.278.39 

supplies . , . 
Miscellaneous 

139,698.52 

expenses . . . 

Total expenditures 

18,253.28 


FOR CURRENT 

ADMINISTRATION . $2,437,364.61 

Meetings of Board of 
Governors — Second 
Annual Meeting . . 189,265.03 

Total Administra- 
TiVB Expense . . $2,626,629 66 

Gold handling 

charges .... 4.11 

Expense of earlier meet- 
ings of governors, paid 
this period . . . 2,289-23 

$2,628,923.00 

Less: Exchange Adjust- 
ments — ^Net . . . 1,603.54 

Total Expenditures $2.627.319_^ 

INCREMENT TO NET CAPITAL . 

30, ma !1,558.3B0.34 


•This includes $227,000 reapproptiated 
Fund’s contributions under the Stafi Retitemeot r 
the service of staS members prior to the beginmog 
fiscal year. ...i, 

tExcIudcs $1,212.27 exchange adjustments, ^ 


not administrative expenses. 
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ANNEX I 

MEMBERS, QUOTAS AND VOTING POWER 
(As of September 21, 1948) 



Quotas 

VoTisc Powza 


Quotas 

Voting Powe» 

Member 

Countries 

Amount 
(in ilillione of 
U.S. dolloTt) 

Number 

of 

yoits* 

Percent 

of 

Total 

hlEMBER 

Countries 

Amount 
(in MiUiont of 
O.S. dollars) 

Number 

ef 

Votc^ 

Per cent 

of 

Total 

Australia 

% 200.0 

2.250 

2.44 

India 

400.0 

4.250 

4.62 

Austria 

50.0 

750 

0.81 

lean 

35.0 

600 

0.65 

Belgium 

223.0 

2,500 

2.71 

Iraq 

8.0 

330 

0.36 

Bolivia 

10.0 

350 

0.38 

Italy 

180.0 

2,050 

2 23 

Brazil 

150.0 

1,750 

1.90 

Lebanon 

45 

295 

0 32 

Canada 

300 0 

3,250 

3.53 

Luxembourg 

10 0 

350 

0.38 

ChUe 

50 0 

730 

0.81 

Mexico 

90 0 

1,150 

1.25 

Phina 

5500 

5,750 

624 

Netherlands 

275.0 

3.000 

3.26 

(xlombia 

50 0 

750 

0.81 

Nicaragua 

20 

270 

0.29 

Costa Rica 

5.0 

300 

0.33 

Norway 

30.0 

750 

0.81 

Cuba 

50.0 

750 

0.81 

Panama 

05 

255 

0 28 

Czechoslovakia 

125.0 

1,500 

1.63 

Paraguay 

3.5 

285 

031 

Deomatk 

fiSO 

930 

1.01 

Peru 

25.0 

500 

0.54 

Dominican Republic 

50 

300 

0.33 

Philippines 

15.0 

400 

0.43 

Ecuador 

3.0 

300 

0.33 

Poland 

125.0 

1,500 

1.63 

Egypt 

60.0 

830 

092 

Syria 

6.5 

325 

0.34 

El Salvador 

2.5 

275 

0-30 

Turkey 

43.0 

680 

0 74 

Ethiopia 

60 

310 

0.34 

Union of South Africa 

1000 

1,250 

136 

Finland 

38 0 

630 

063 

United Kingdom 

1.300 0 

13,250 

14.39 

France 

525 0 

5,500 

5.97 

United States 

2,730 0 

27,750 

30.13 

Greece 

400 

650 

0.71 

Uruguay 

150 

400 

043 

Guatemala 

5.0 

300 

0.33 

Venezuela 

15.0 

400 

0.43 

Honduras' 

2.5 

275 

0.30 

Yugoslavia 

60 0 

850 

0.92 

Iceland 

1.0 

260 

0.28 

Total 

$8,036.0 

92,110 

10000* 


Governor 
Joseph B. Chifley 
Huts Rizzi 
Itlaurice Frere 
Hector Ormacbea Zalles 
Francisco Alves dos Sancos-Filho 
Douglas Charles Abbott 
Arturo Maschle 
Yun-wi Wang 
Emilio Toro 
Julio Pena 
GuIUenso Belt 
Jozef Goldmann 
Carl Valdetnat'Dramstiacs 
Jesus Maria Troacoso 
Guillermo Petez-Cbiriboga 
Ahmed Zaki Saad 
Cacalino Herrera 
George A- Blowers 
Sakari Tuomioga 
Pierre Mendes-France 
Xenophon Zolocas 
Manuel Noriega Morales 

•These figures do not add 
rounding. 

•Voting poner varies on ceruin matters with use by 
Members of Fund resources, as provided under the 
Articles of Agreement. 

Hinder the terms of Resolution Na i, adopted at the 


Member Country 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Canada 
ChUe 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 
Greece 
Guatemala 

third annual meeting of the Board of Governors, a reduc- 
tion in the quota of Honduras from $2^00,000 to 
$300,000 was authorized. The reduction bwame efiective 
N^ovember 4, 1948. 

•Mr. de hleilo was succeeded by Octavio Paraoagiu on 
S^ember 23, 1948. 


ANNEX U 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
(A$ of September 21, 1948) 

Alternate 
N. J. O. Makin 
Franz Stoeger-Marenpacb 
C Duquesne Watbelet de la Vinelle 
Jaime Gutierrez Guerra 
Edgard de Mello* 

Graham F. Towers 
Fernando lUanes 
Te-Mou Hsi 

Ignacio Copete-Lizairalde 
Angel Coronas 
Jose A. Rodriguez Dod 
Ladislav Biel 
Einar Dlge 

Ambrosio Alvarez Aybat 
Pedro 1- Nunez 
Mahmoud Seleh £1 Falaki 
Manuel Melendez V. 

(Vacant) 

Half Tomgien 
Emmanuel Monick 
Alexander Condelis 
Leonidas Acevedo 
to 100 per cent because of 
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Governor 

Alternates 

Member Country 

JulknEL Cicetes 

Jorge Fidel Ducoa 

Honduras 

Asgeir Asgeirsson 

Thor TBots 

Iceland 

Sir Cbintamaa Deshmukb 

N. Suodacesaa 

India 

Abol Hassan Ebtehaj 

Mochariaf Naficf 

Iran 

Ahmed izzet Mobammcd 

Amin Mumayiz 

Iraq 

Gustavo Del Vecchio 

Ugo la Ablfa 

Italy 

Charles bfalik 

Georges Hakim 

Lebanon 

Pierre Dopong 

Hugues le Gallais 

Luxembourg 

Carlos Novoa 

Raul Martmez-Ostos (lemp.) 

Mexico 

P. Lieftinck 

M. W. Holtrop 

Netherlands 

Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa 

Rafael Angel Huezo 

Nicaragua 

Gunnar John 

Ole Colbjoemsea 

Norway 

Ocuvio Vallarmo 

Aquilioo Vallarioo 

Panama 

Juan Plate 

Ruben Benitez 

Paraguay 

Francisco Tudela Varela 

Emilio G. Barreto 

Peru 

Joaquin M. Elizalde 

Miguel Cuaderno 

Philippines 

Edward Drozniak 

Janusz Zoltowski 

Poland 

Faiz El-Khouii 

Husni A. Sawwaf 

Syria 

Nurullah Esae Sumer 

Bulcnc Yazici 

Turkey 

John Edward Holloway 

MichicI Hendrik de Kock 

Union of South Africa 

Sir Stafford Ciipps 

Ernest Rowe-Dution 

United Kingdom 

John W. Snyder 

William L. Oaytoa 

United States 

Fermin Silvcira Zorzi 

Mario la Gamma Acevedo 

Uruguay 

Carlos A- D'Ascoli 

Jose Antonio Mayobre 

Venezuela 

Obren Blagojevic 

Dragoslav Avramovic 

ANNEX UI 

EXECirriVE BOARD’ 

(At of September 21, 1948) 

Yugoslavia 

Executive Director 

Alternate 

Appoimd by: 

A. N Overby 

(Vacant) 

United States 

G- L< V. Bolton 

G. H. Tansley 

United Kingdom 

Vee-Chufl Koo 

Yueh-Lien Chang 

China 

Jean de Largenuye 

(Vacant) 

France 

J. V. Joshi 

B. K. Madan 

India 


Elected hy- 


francisco Alves Jos Santos-Filho (Btazif) Octavio Patanagua (Brazil) 


Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

BcuadoC 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 


Rodrigo Gomez (Mexico) 


Raul Martinez-Oscos (Mexico) 


’ Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 


J. W. Bcycn (Netherlands) 


Willem Koster (Netherlands) 


( Netherlands 
( Union of South Africa 


•On September 30, 19-18, the third annual meeting of tire Board- As newly constiruted, the Executive 
ilie Board of Governors elected nine Dirccton and entered upon its second terra of olfice on November i. 
Alternates to replace the electhe members of the Exccu* 194R 
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Execulito DirtUor 
Gulcio Caili (Ickly) 

Louis lUsmimky (Canada) 

J. V. Mladek (Czechoslovakia) 

Ahmed Zaki SaaJ (Egypt) 

HubcR Ansiaux (Belgium) 

S. G. McEarlane (Australia) 


AlurMta 


Giorgio Cigliana-Piazza (Italy) 


J. F. Parkizuoo (Canada) 


'Mihailo Kolovlc (Yugoslavia) 


Mahmoud Saleh El Falaki (Egypt) 


Ernest de Selliers (Belgium) 


Roland Wilson (Australia) 


Elecled by. 

{ Deomark 
Italy • 

Turkey 

Venezuela 

{ Canada 
Norway 

{ Czechoslovakia 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 

Greece 

Iran 

Iraq 

Philippines 

( Belgium 
Iceland 
Luxembourg 

( Australia 
Lebanon 
Syria 


ANNEX IV 

OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(At ofStptembtr2i, 1948) 

OFFICERS 

Ma/tagtng Diree/or: 

Camilla Gutt (Belgium) 

AJmininraJha Atthtant to the Managing Ditector: 

Oscar L. Altman (United Sum) 

Assutanli to the Managing Dirtctor: 

Robert Rolin (Belgium) 

Gordon Williams (United Sutes) 

Director of Operations; 

M. H. Parsons (United Kingdom) 

Aiiutaat Direelori: 

Andre Pailhas (France) 

William H. Taylor (United Sutes) 

Director of Research: 

R M. Bernstein (United Sutes) 

Depulj Director: 

George F. Luthtinger (United Sutes) 

General Counjel; 

Andre \an Campenhout (Belgium) 

Senior Couniellors: 

Richard Brenner (United Sutes) 

Joseph Gold (United Kingdom) 

Ervin P. llcxner (Czechoslovakia) 

Leo Lcvanihal (France) 

Comptroller: 

Charles hL Pouell (Canada) 

Aiiiilafil Comptroller: 

Siulcng Huang (Chiru) 

Secretarj: 

Frank Coe (United Sutes) 

AiiiiUnt SecretJTiei: 

Roman L. Horne (United Sum) 

Albert C Frost (United Kingdcm) 


HEADQUARTERS 
AdJrtss: International Mooeuty Fund 
1S18H Street, N.W. 

Washiogtoa, D. C 

Telephone Number: Executive 6360 

Cable Addretf. INTERFUND WASHINGTON 


ANNEX V 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND 

Article 1 
On^EHAL 

1. Thu agreement, which is entered into by the 
United Nations pursuant to the provisions of Anicle 63 
of its Charter, and by the Inieraacional Monetary Fund 
(hereinafter called the Fund) punuant to the provisions 
of anicle X of its Anides of Agreement, is Intended to 
de6ae the terms on which the United Nations and the 
Fund shall be brought into relationship. 

2. The Fund is a specialaed agency esubluhed by 
agreement among lu member governments and having 
wide international respoosibiliues as defined in lU 
Ankles of Agreement, In economic and related fields 
within die meaning of Anide 57 of the Charter of 
the United Nations. By reason of the nature of iu 
iotenutional tcsponsibilitics and the terms of its Artkies 
of Agreement, the Fund is, and is required to funnion 
as, an independent international organuation. 

3. The United Nations and the Fund are subjea to 
certain necessary limitations for the safeguarding of 
confidential material fumbhed to them by their members 
or others, and nothing in thb agreement shall be con> 
strued CO require cither of them to furnbh any in/orma* 
tion the furnishing of which would, in its judgment, con* 
stitote a violation of the confidence of any of its mem* 
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bers or anyone from whom it shall have received such 
information, or which would otherwise interfere with 
the orderly conduct of its operations. 


Article II 

RECIPROCAL REPRESENTATION 

1. Representatives of the United Nations shall be 
entitled to attend, and to participate without voce in, 
meetings of the Board of Governors of the Fund. Repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations shall be invited to 
participate without vote in meetings especially called by 
the Fund for the particular purpose of considering the 
United Nations point of view in matters of concern to 
the United Nations. 

2. Representatives of the Fund shall be entided to 
attend meetings of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations for purposes of consultation. 

i. Representatives of the Bank shall be entided to 
attend, and to participate without vote in, meetings of 
the committees of the General Assembly, meetings of the 
Economic and Social Council, of the Trusteeship Council 
and of their respective subsidiary bodies, dealing with 
matters m which the Fund has an tnteiesc. 

4. Sufficiem adwe ooti« of these meeuogs «nd their 
agenda shall be given so that, in coasuluiion, arrange- 
ments can be made for adequate represenurioo. 


Article 111 

PROPOSAL OF AGENDA ITEMS 
In preparing the agenda for meetings of the Board of 
Gotoihoi!, the Peed whl jive due considetetion to the 

IS!;?™” i” '^i' P'OP”""! Sf the United 
Nation.. Smtlatly, the Conned and its commission! and 

Si 7/“.“=."^'? »‘l' due eonsidetatton to 

^od asetiiia of items proposed by the 


Article IV 

CONSULTATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

. Shall consult 

together and exchange views on matters of mutual inter- 

2. Neither organhacion, nor any of their subsidiary 
bodies, will present any formal recommendations to S 
other wit^ut reasonable prior consultation with regard 
thereto. Any formal recommendations made by eiAer 
organizauon ^ter such consultation will be considered as 
soon as possible by the appropriate organ of the other. 

Article V 

BXaiANGB OF INFORMATION 
The Uniied Nalions and the Fund will, Um fullest 
extent ptacticable and subject to patagtaph 3 of attide 

oubS' »' infotmation and 

publications of mutual interest, and the furnlsbina of 
special reports and studies upon request. 

Article VI 


spec^ized agencies of which they are members, and xdL 
in the conduct of its activities, have due regard for dt 
cuions of the Security Couned under Articles 41 and 4’ 
of the United Nations Oiarter. 

2. The Fund agrees to assist the Security Council h 
furnishing to it information in accordance with the euv 
visions of article V of this agreement. 


Article Vll 

ASSISTANCE TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
The Fund agrees to co-operate with the Trusteeship 
Coiiiuil in the carrying out of its functions by furnish- 
ing information and technical assistance upon request, 
and in such other similar ways as may be rGr< n r . T ,f 
with the Articles of Agreement of the Fund. 


Article VIII 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

The General Assembly of the United Nations hereby 
authorizes the Fund to request advisory opinions of the 
International Court of Justice on any legal quesnous 
arising within the scope of the Fund’s activities other 
than questions relating to the relationship between the 
Fund and the United Nations or any specialized agency. 
Whenever the Fund shall request the Court for an 
advisory opinion, the Fund will inform the Economie 
and Social Council of the request. 

Article IX. 

STATISTICAL SERVICES 

1. la the interests of efficiency and for the purpose 
of reducing the burden on national Goverofflenci and 
ocher organtzaiions, the United Nations and the Fund 
agree to co-operate in eliminating unnecessary duplies- 
tmn in the collection, analysis, publication and dissemins* 
tioQ of statistical information. 

2. The Fund recognizes the United Nations as the 
central agency for the collection, analysis, publication, 
standardization and improvement of statistics serving the 
general purposes of international organizations, without 
prejudice to the right.of the Fund to concern itself with 
any statistics so far as they may be essential for its otta 
purposes. 

3. The United Nations recognizes the Fund as the 
appropriate agency for the collection, analysis, publica- 
tion, standardization and improvement of statistics with- 
in its special sphere, without prejudice to the tight of 
the United Nations to concern itself with any statistio 
so far as they may be essential for its own puiposes. 

_ 4. {») In its statistical activities the Fund agrees to 
give full consideration to the requirements of the United 
Nations and of the specialized agencies. 

(4) In its statistical activities the United Nations 
*grees to give full consideration to the requiremeao of 
the Fund. 

5-^ The United Nations and the Fund agree to 
furnish each other promptly with all their ooo-coflfidfo- 
tial statistical information. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

1. The Fund takes note of the obligation assumtx 
Nation 

aaner, by such of its members as are also Memben o 
United Nations, to carry out the decisions of rh 
Security Council through their action in the appropriat 


Article X 

ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 
1 . The United Nations and the Fund will cowidt 
fr^ time to time concerning personnel and other ad- 
ministrative matters of mutual interest, with a vif* 
securing as much uniformity in these matters as they 
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shall £nd pruiicable ami (o assuring the most dScieot 
use of the services and facilities of the two orsanizatloas. 
These consultations shall include determinatioa of the 
most equiuble manner in which special services furnishcvi 
b7 one o/fanization to the other should be BoancdL 

2. To the extent consistent with the provisions of 
this agreement, the Fund will participate in the work 
of the CoHirdiiution Committee and its subsidiary bodies. 

3. The Fund will furnish to the t/niced Ntthas copies 
of the annual rcpott and the quanerly financial state> 
ments prepared by the Fund pursuant to section 7 (•<) 
of anicle V of its Articles of Agreement. The United 
Nations agrees that, in the interpreution of paragraph 3 
of Anicle 17 of the United Nations Chaner it wilt take 
into consideration that the Fund docs not tcly for its 
annual budget upon contributions from iu members, 
and that the appropriate authorities of the Fund enioy 
full autonomy in deciding the form and content cd 
such budget. 

4. The olliculs of the Fund shall have the right to 
use the laiuez pasitr of the United Nations In accord* 
ance with special arrangements to be negotiated between 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the 
competent authorities of she Fund. 

AriieU XI 

AGRCEMEKTS 'STTJI OTHER ORGANIZATIO.SS 

The Fund will iafona the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of any formal agreement which the Fund shall enter 
into wid) any specialued agency, and its particular 
agrees to inform the Council of the nature and scope 
of any such agreement before it is concluded. 


ArlUU XII 

UAISOM 

1. The United Nations and the Fund agree to the 
foregoing provisions in the belief that they will con- 
tribute to the maintenance of effective co-operation be- 
iweco the two organizations. Each agrees that it will 
establish within its own organization such adminUtraeise 
machinery as may be necessary to make the liaison, as 
provided for m this agreement, fully effective. 

2. The arrangemenu provided for in the foregoing 
articles of this agreement shall apply, as far as appropri- 
ate. to »Utions between such branch or regional ofUces 
as may be esublished by the two organizations, as well 
as between their ccnrral machinery. 

ArUtlt XJII 
MUCIXLAS'EOUS 

1. The Sccrtury'-General of the United Nations and 
the Managing Director of the Fund are aueborued to 
nuke such supplcmenury arrangements as they shall 
deem necessary or proper to carry fully into effea the 
purposes of this agtccmcnL 

2. This agreement shall be sub;ect to revision by 
agreement between the United Nations and the fund 
from the date of its entry into force. 

5. This agreement may be terminated by either patty 
thereto on six months' writtra notice to the ocher party, 
and tbercupoa all rights and obligations of both parties 
hereunder shall cease. 

4. This agreement shall come into foKe when it shall 
have been approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and the Doatd of Governors of the Fund. 



VII. The Universal Postal Union^ 


A. ORIGIN 


la 1863 the first attempt at developing a uni- 
versal postal agreement was made by an Interna- 
tional Postal Committee meeting in Paris. The fif- 
teen American and European countries attending 
this meeting adopted resolutions establishing gen- 
eral principles designed to secure greater uniform- 
ity in the numerous bilateral agreements which at 
that time regulated postal relations between the 
countries of the world Eleven years later, the first 
International Postal Congress met in Berne, attend- 
ed by delegates from the following 22 countries: 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Egypt, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Ser- 
bia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United 
Kingdom and United States. The Congress adopt- 
ed an Incetnational Postal Convention, signed on 
October 9, 1874. When the Convention came into 


force on July 1, 1875, it fotmally established the 
General Postal Union. The second Postal Congress, 
held in Paris in 187S, changed the name of the 
Union to the Universal Postal Union (UPU). 

The Universal Postal Convention has been ex- 
tended and improved by the various postal con- 
gresses, twelve of which have thus far been held 
in Berne, 1874; Paris, 1878; Lisbon, 1885; Vienna, 
1891; Washington, 1897; Rome, 1906; Madrid, 
1920; Stockholm, 1924; London, 1929; Cairo, 
1934; Buenos Aires, 1939, and Paris, 1947. In 
addition, a number of conferences and committees 
have met under the auspices of the Union to study 
and discuss specific technical questions as directed 
by the Congress. 

UPU has been governed since July 1, 1948, by 
the Universal Postal Convention, as revised by 
the Paris Congress of 1947. 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


As stated in Article 1 of the Universal Postal 
Convention, the aim of the Union is to assure the 
organization and perfection of the various postal 
services and to promote, in this field, the develop- 
ment of international collaboration. To this end, 
the Members of UPU are united in a single postal 
territory for the reciprocal exchange of correspond- 
ence. 

The Union regulates, by the provisions of its 
Convention, the tegular-mail service, which com- 
prises the following articles of correspondence: 
letters, single and reply-paid post cards, commercial 
papers, printed matter, raised print for the blind, 
samples of merchandise, small packets, and phono- 
post articles, e.g , phonograph records. These pro- 
visions fix the basic rates, weight limits and dimen- 
sions for the above-mentioned articles. (Artides 
in the Final Protocol of the Convention permit 


Members to deviate from the basic rates by m* 
creasing them a may im iim of 40 per cent or reduc- 
ing them a maximum of 20 per cent.) 

By agreements annexed to the Convention, and 
binding only for those Members which adhere to 
them, the Union regtilates seven other postal ser- 
vices: insured letters and boxes, parcel post, money 
orders, postal cheques, collection orders, subsaip- 
tions to newspapers and periodicals and cash on 
delivery articles. 


‘For further decaiU on the origin and history 
see Expose jontTnatre de la creation, du dheloppt”* 
et du joncMnnement de I'Union postal^ unncrs ' 
Berne, November 1947; for funher details on acn\i i . 
see the administrative report foe 1947 of the Internauo 
Bureau of UPU to the United Nations (E/811) , 
joutnai of the UPU, L'Uniort Pojiale, nos. y ’ 
and 4 and 5, 1948. Sec also Bibliography of ihis 
iooi. Appendix III. 
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C. ORGANIZATION 


Prior to the coming into force of the revised 
Convention on July 1, 1948, UPU consisted of a 
Universal Postal Congress and an International 
Bureau; the functions and responsibilities of these 
organs under the revised Convention remain the 
same. The Paris Congress established in addition 
a permanent Executive and Liaison Committee. 

The Universal Postal Congress, whicli usually 
meets at intervals of five years, is composed of rep- 
resentatives of ail Members of the Unioru It re- 
views the Universal Postal Convention and its 
Subsidiary Agreements on the basis of proposals 
submitted by Members. Proposals submitted to a 
Congress involving important clianges in the Con- 
vention must obtain a two-thirds majority; pro- 
posals ia\ Giving dianges of less impottioce in the 
Convention, its Final Protocol and its Detailed 
Regulations, as well as all changes in the Subsid- 
iary Agreements, their Final Protocols and Detail- 
ed Regulations, need only obtain a simple major- 
ity. Proposals made between Congresses to change 
provisions of the Convention, its Final Protocol 
and Its Detailed Regulations, and of the Subsidiary 
Agreements, their final Protocols and Detailed 
Regulations, are approved on the following condi- 
tions: unanimous vote for modifications of im- 
portant provisions; two-thirds majority voce for 
other modifications; and a simple majority vote for 
interpretation of the provisions. 

Congress fixes the year and the place for 
the next Congress. Extraordinary sessions of the 
Congress may be called with the approval of two 
thirds of the Members of the Union. 

The International Bureau of UPU, operating 
under the supervision of the Swiss Supervisory 
Authority, serves as the organ of liaison, informa- 
tion and consultation for Members of the Union. 
In particular, it assembles, co-ordinates, publishes 


and distributes information of all kinds concerning 
the international postal service; gives opinions, as 
requested, on questions in dispute; notifies Mem- 
bers of requests for amendments of the Acts of the 
Congress and of changes adopted; serves the postal 
odmiaiscracions as a clearing-house for the settle- 
ment of their postal accounts; and performs other 
functions assigned to it by the Convention, Regu- 
lations and Agreements of the Unioa 
The permanent Executive and Liaison Commit- 
tee consists of nineteen members eleacd on a 
geographical basis by each Congress to act until 
replac^ by the next Congress. The Committee 
normally meets once a year, its functions include 
the maintenance of close relations with countries 
Members of the Union with a view to improving 
the international postal service, the study of tech- 
nical questions affecting that service, the establish- 
ment of working relations with the United Na- 
tions, specialized agencies and other international 
organizations, and the control of the activities of 
the International Bureau. Tlie Secretary-General 
of the Committee is the Direaor of the Inter- 
national Bureau. Tlie Committee elects its Presi- 
dent and four Vice-Presidents, and appoints, on 
the recommendation of the Swiss Supervisory 
Authority, the Direaor and other high-ranking 
persoond of the International Bureaa Until the 
coming into force of the revised Convention, the 
Executive and Liaison Committee, by decision of 
die Paris Congress, funaioned on a provisional 
basis. 

(Members of UPU are further permitted to set 
up restricted or regional postal unions and coo- 
dude special postal agreements between them- 
selves, provided such agreements are not less favor- 
able for the public than those in the Universal 
Postal Convention and Regulations.) 


D. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


The twdfth Universal Postal Congress, which 
was convened on May 7, 1947, continued to meet 
in Paris until July 5, 1947. Basing its discussions 
on 821 proposals received from various administra- 
tions, the Congress drew up 23 instruments, which 
constitute the revised legislation of the Union. 
These include the revised Universal Postal Con- 
vention, together with its Final Protocol and 


Executive Regulations; provisions concer ning the 
transportation of regular mails by air; and the 
seven postal agreements previously mentioned, 
with their respeaive executive regulations.^ 

•The UiuTersal Foital Conveoiion and the Final 
Protocol of the Convention ate reproduced on pp. 893— 
906. The Executive Regulations of the Convention, the 
Agteements, etc., may he secured from the International 
Bureau of the UPU. 
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AH Members of the Union must adhere to 
Convention; they are not requited, however, to be' 
come parties to the postal agreements. When ^ 
country has ratified one of the seven postal agree-- 
ments, its provisions become law in that coomiy* 
and the government must ensure their applita' 
tion. 

The Congress adopted a list system in the money 
order service for those countries parties to thf 
agreement concetnmg money orders. This permit^ 
the office of exchange in the country of origin tt? 
forward to the office of exchange in the country of 
destination a list of the amounts to be paid rather 
than, as in the past, all of the orders issued. Th^ 
Congress introduced the use of airmail to notify 
receipt and collections oi money oiAeis. 

A new agreement concerning cash on delivery 
articles was adopted by the Congress. This agree' 
meat was mainly drawn up from the provision# 
on this subject already contained in the Conveo' 
lion, in the agreements concerning insured letter# 
and boxes and concetnmg parcel post and in the 
executive regulations governing these instruments- 

The agreements concerning insured letters and 
boxes, parcel post, postal transfers and collection 
of bills received only minor revisions and the 
agreement concetning subsetiptions to newspaper# 
and periodical publications remained unchanged. 

The Congress made a number of changes in the 
provisions of the Convention regulating postal 
correspondence. Among these, it increased the 
maximum weight for printed papers from two to 
three kilograms and for single volumes from three 
to five kilograms. It provided for a 50-pef-ccn# 
reduction in the cost of mailing newspapers and 
periodicals in all teiritories of Members of the 
Union. Prior to the Congress sucli a reduction had 
been in force only between those postal administra' 
tions which agreed to adopt it. The Congress also 
requested that the rates and regulations governing 
the transmission of raised print for the bimd be 
generously interpreted. 

The Congress suggested the limitations of pay' 
ments to be made to air transport companies. Al' 
though it recognized iliat air transport costs were 
too high to allow at that time air mail correspond' 
ence without surtax, the Congress took a step io 
that direction by abolishing the surtax on all air 
letters sent within a radius of 2,000 kilometres. 

The Congress approved an agreement establish' 
ing the relationship between the Union and the 
United Nations.® This agieeracnt, annexed to the 
Convention, was signed by representatives of the 
Union and the United ’Nations on ^idy 4, 1947* 


It was subsequently approved by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations on November 15, 
1S>47, and came into force at the same time as tbs 
revised Universal Postal Convention, on July 1, 
1948. In Older to comply with the General As- 
sembly resolution barring Franco Spain from mem- 
bership in any organization brought into relation- 
ship with the United Nations,^ the Congress bf 
vote suspended Spain, Spanish Morocco, and die 
whole of the Spanish Colonies from execcislcg 
their membership in UPU for as long as the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution is in force. By decision 
of the Qjngress, the membership of Germany, 
Japan and Korea is also suspended until such time 
as the responsible authorities agree to restore die 
fotmec gasirincL. The gcoveunos. of Article \ of 
the Convention governing the admission of new 
Members mto the Union were amended to require 
the approval of applications for membership by 
two thirds of the current Members of the Union. 
Since 1878, new Members had been admitted into 
the Union merely by notifying the Swiss Con- 
federation of their adherence to the Conveotioa, 

The Osagress considered the problem of tiaoslc 
rates. A Technical Transit Committee which had 
been established by the Buenos Aires Congress in 
1939 to deal with this question was unable to 
meet because of the war. The Paris Congress cher^ 
fore reconstituted this Committee on a temporary 
basis and instructed it to find, by general and de- 
tailed inquiry, the most equitable basis on which 
land and sea transit rates can be computed and to 
suggest the best medaods for simplifying the cal- 
culation of these rates. The Congress eleaed sct en- 
teen members on a geographical basis to constitute 
the Ojuunittee. The Technical Transit Committee 
is to prepare a report for submission to Members 
of the Union at the beginning of 1950. 

1. Tbe International Bureau 

Throughout the period under review, the lu* 
teinatiooal Bureau of UPU continued issuing tech- 
nical publications and performing its many other 
functions under the relations of the Union. 

It published new editions of its List of Air 
Ii««, Maps of Air Mail tines, List of Airports and 
last of A^resses of Postal Administrations, These 
publications, as well as the Bureau’s otlier tedmical 
publications, are compiled from information nu- 

*The text of the Ajueement beraeeo the Uoiied 

^ Universal Posul Union is leptoduced oo rP- 

‘See Yearbook o{ the United S-aiotii, 1946 47, TP- 

129-30. 
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rushed to the Bureau by postal administrattoos of 
ifember couacrics, and are kept up to date by 
means of circulars, 259 of which were published 
during 1947. The Bureau compiled and distribut- 
ed supplements to the following publications: 
Officid summary of dl information of generd in- 
terest concerning the carrying out of the Conven- 
tion and its Detailed Regulations in each country, 
1943 edition; Table of equivalents, 1946 edition; 
Table of reduced rates, 1944 edition; Collection of 
information concerning the organization of the 
Administrations of the Union and their domestic 
services, September 1932 edition; Statement of 
Domestic Rates, 1946 edition; List of prohibited 
Articles, January 1938 edition; List of Distances 
in kilometres, August 1939 edition; List of Distant 
Countries and Countries assimilated thereto, Sep- 
tember 1935 editioiL It continued work begun 
in 1945 on a new edition of a Directory of Post 
Offices; the last edition of this Directory was issued 
in April 1937. The Bureau continued publishing 
a monthly journal, L'Union Postde, which contains 
articles on innovations in postal services, improve- 


ments to premises, mechanized facilities in internal 
services and transport. VUnion Postde has for- 
merly been published in English, French, German 
and Spanish; by decision of the Paris Gjngress, the 
journal was to be published, beginning with the 
January 1949 issue, in Arabic, Chinese, Englis h , 
Frendi, Russian and Spanish. 

The Bureau receives postage stamps of all sorts 
used in the territory of each Member of the Union 
and is required to distribute these stamps to all 
other Members of the Union, During 1947, the 
Bureau distributed 2,702 series of postage stamps, 
including 2,554 ordinary postage stamps, 58 sets 
of stamps and 90 stamps prmted or embossed on 
stationery. 

As required by the Executive Regulations of the 
Convention, the Bureau supplied postal administra- 
tions during 1947 with 8,772,000 international 
reply coupons and with 84,715 postal identity 
cat<^ The regulations prescribe the forms for the 
reply coupons and the identity cards, and the 
Bureau must arrange for their manufacture. 


E. BUDGET 


The budget of UPU includes the ordinary ex- 
penses of the International Bureau and the extra- 
ordinary expenses covering sessions of the Con- 
gress, conferences or committees and special tasks 
of the Bureau. The Paris Congress set the sum of 
500,000 gold francs (equivalent to approximately 
$US 157,543-39) as the annual maximum of the 
ordinary expenses of the Bureau for the years IS>48 
to 1952 , inclusive, and in addition 100,000 gold 
francs to cover the ordinary annual expenses of the 
Executive and Liaison Committee during this 
period. 

The Swiss Supervisory Authority supervises the 
expenses of the Bureau and makes the advances 
(whidi bear no interest for one year) necessary to 
meet these expenses. 

The total of ordinary and extraordinary expenses 
is borne by the Members of the Union, which are 
divided for that purpose into seven classes. 
Member contributes as follows In proportion to 
the class in which it is placed in the Executive 
Regulations of the revised Convention; 

“Germany, Japan, Korea, Spain, Morocco (Spanish 
Zone) and the whole of the Spanish Colonies have not 
since July 1, 1943, contfibuced to the expenses of UPtX, 
since, under Article XVII of the Final Protocol of the 


Countries 

Aigentioa, Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
China, France, Germany,* India, 
Italy, Japan,* New 2^1aiid, Pakis- 
tan,* Spain,* Union of South Africa, 
U.S S.R., Umted Kingdom, United 
States 
(none) 

Algeria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, French overseas territories, 
Indo-China, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Netherlands Indies, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Ukrainian S5.R., British overseas 
territories, United States possessions, 
Yugoslavia 

Denmark, Finland, Hungary, Ire- 
land, Korea,* Norway, Portugal, 
Porniguese Colonies in West Africa, 
Portuguese Colonies in East Africa, 
Asia and Oceania 
Austria, Bulgaria, Byelorussian 
S S R., Chile, Colombia, Greece, 
Iran, Morocco (excluding the 
Spanish Zone), Morocco (Spanish 
Stone),* Peru, Tunisia 
Afghanistan, Albania, Bolivia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Curacao and Surinam. 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 

Universal Postal Convention (see p. 906) they are 
temporarily precluded from acceding to the Convention 
and the Agreements They are now charged for the 
publicadons furnished them by the International Bureau. 


Class No- of Units 
1 25 


2 20 

J 15 


4 10 


5 5 


6 3 
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Clun No. of Unas Cosinifus 

S^lviilor, Dhiopij, CuAfcnub, 
J{onJur4i, LuxmlMutj:. Ni- 
(4rj>;u4. I’anamJ, Sum. 

Ufu^iy, Venezuela 

7 1 lkl>;un Con^ IccUnJ, Iraq, 

Labanon. Lbena, DiiSipi'inct. San 
Stanno. SauJi Arabia, Spanish 
Colunics,' S)iia. Trant/oaJan, Vai> 
ican Ciiy. Yemen 


When a new Member is aJmittcxl in» ih« 
Union, die Swiss Supervisory Amhoriif, wujj tSc 
asnsem «( the jjo'.ctnmcm conccrncJ, decides ia- 
lo which class dut Member will be placed.* 

Tlie International bureau distributes its publxa- 
lions to the postal adtninistratiuns of Mcir 6 etsb 
proportion to the units contributed by the iniitii- 
ual Members. 


ANNIiX I 

MEMUEUS, OrUCERS ANl> HEAIiQUAKl CRS 
(At of Srplftiibrr 21, l’J4S} 


MLMULRS OP UJ’U 


Afghanittan' 

Liberia 

Albania 

Luxembourg 

Algeria 

.Mcsku 

Argcntiru 

N'cihetlarsds' 

Australia 

N’cihet la tkls 1 ndm 

Austria' 

N’ew Zealand’ 

Belgium' 

Nicaragua 

Belgiin Congo' 

Norway' 

Bolivia 

PaLitian 

Until 

PaturTu 

Bulgatu' 

I'tragusy 

bjelorussian SSR 

Peru 

Canada 

I’hilippioci 

aile 

Polatid 

China 

Portugal 

Colombia 

Portuguese Colonies of VPe« 

Costa Rica 

Altia 

Cuba 

Portuguese Colonies of Eiit 

Curaao and Surinam Africa, Asia and Oceania 

Caechoslosakii* 

Roufflaoia' 

Denmark' 

San Marino 

Dominican Republic 

Saudi Arabia 

Ecuador 

Siam 

EftlPt 

Spain* 

El Salvador 

Spanish Colonics* 

Ethiopia 

Spanish Morocco* 

Finland’ 

Sweden 

France 

Swiaeriand’ 

Ftench Morocco 

Syria 

French overseas 

Transjordan 

territories 

Tunisia 

Germany* 

Turkey 

Greece 

Ukrainian S.S R. 

Guatemala 

Union of South Africa* 

Haiti 

USSR. 

Honduras 

United Kingdom 

Hungary 

United Kingdom overseas 

Iceland’ 

colomcs, pcotcccotares artd 

India 

territories under mandate 

Indo-China 

or trusteeship 

Iran 

United States' 

Iraq 

United States Possesstoiu 

Ireland 

Uruguay 

Italy 

Vatican Ciry 

Japan* 

Venezuela 

Korea* 

Yemen 

Lebanon' 

Yugoslavia' 


LXU.UTIVr. AND Ualso.s Cosisunu 


Argcttiina 

1 ramr 

SwiiacrbaJ 

Auiuatia 

IcvJu 

Turkey 

Utaail 

Mcsiio 

U.SSJL 

China 

SVilict lands 

Uiuird Kicgjca 

Culumbia 

Portugal 

United States 

Cicilunlusakii 

I'glii 

Sweden 

Yugoslaru 

TlfJlMLAL TIAJiSIT 

CouMrmc 

Argtnnru 

lisJia 

L'nioa ci Satb 

(aiuda 

Italy 

Nctlicriarsds 

Africa 

(-hiiu 

USSR. 

Dcnmatk 

Peru 

Uniud Klsgion 

Igypr 

Pularvi 

United Staw 

1 lame 

Puttugal 

S'ogwlam 


orriCERS 

Lxicmivo A.NO ijMiON Coxmmi* 

Pt4>lJ/OS 

rLi.scc (Juwph U Meucl) 

\'u4 PttsiJtnst: 

ttsmo Ki.scnosi 
us.&a. 

UAAZJL 

aU.'TA 

Sitttuty (ex odicio aa 

Pitfi/or of lustrnjiiondi itk/raarj: 

Aloi} Muii (S«iaetlanJ) 


TLOINI&AL TaANSrr COMSUm-E 

PrttUimix 

Sit DaviJ LiJbuiy (United Kingdoml 
F. Deprea (S»ii2etlan<j) 


iNTUtSATtOSAI. BURE-NU 


Dittdori 

Alois Muri (S»iizctland) 

Full.e Radicc (United Kingdom) 
CounitSlorix 

J. Fourct (France) 

I_ Roulet (Switzerland) 

£. Zaldua (Colombia) 

F. Deprez (Swiucrlacd) 


•See footnote on p. 891. . , .. 

•PalitUQ, which became a Member o* ^ 

Noiember 10, 1917, and had therefore not been 
in the Executive Regulations of the revised Co^ve > 
was pUced in class 1 bf the Swiss Supetrisory Aut^‘^ 
These Members had ratified the Unpuul 
Convention of Paris (19(7) by Oaober 22, 19-tS. 

•See Anicle XVJl of the Final Protocol to the in- 
vention of Paris (1947), p. 906. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

Address-. Jnteraauoiul Bureau of the Universal Posol 
Union 

Schuarztorstrasse 33 
Berne, Switzerland 

Positd Address-. Case Berne 14, Switzerland 
Telephone-. Berne 23901 
Cable Address-. UPU BERNE 


ANNEX II 

•UNIVERSAL POSTAL CONVENTION* 
Concluded between Afghanistan, the Union of South 
Africa, the People's Republic of Albania, Germany, the 
United Sutes of America, the whole of the Possessions of 
the United States of Ameticz, the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, the Argentine Republic, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, Austria, Bel^um, the Colony of the Bel^an 
Congo, the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Bolivia, 
Brazil, the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, Canada. Chile, 
China, the Republic of Colombia, Korea, the Republic 
of Costa Rica, the Republic of Cuba, Denmarl^ the 
Domituean Republic, Egypt, the Republic of £1 Salvador. 
Ecuador. Spain, the whole of the Spanish Colonies, 
Ethiopia, Pinland, France, AlgetU, Indo-Chioa, the whole 
of the other Overseas Territories of the French Republic 
and Territories adminisceted as such, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the whole of the 
British Overseas Tetriioiies, including the Colonies. 
Protectorates and Territories under Mandate or under 
Trusteeship exercised by the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Btiuin and Northern Irebnd, Greece. 
Guatemala, the Republic of Haiti, the Republic of 
Honduras, Hungary, India, Iran, Iraq, Eire, the Republic 
of Iceland, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, the Republic of Liberia, 
Luxembourg, hiorocco (except the Spanish Zone) 
Morocco (Spanish Zone), iMexico, Nicaragua, Norway. 
New Zealand, the Republic of Panama, Paraguay, (be 
Netherlands, Cuxagao and Surinam, the Dutch East 
Indies, Peru, the Republic of the Philippines, Poland, 
PonugaJ, the Portuguese Colonies in West Africa, the 
Portuguese Colonies in East Africa, Asia and Oceania, 
Rou mania, the Republic of San Marino, Siam, Sweden, the 
•Swiss Confederation, Syria, Czechoslovakia, the Hachemite 
Kingdom of Transjordan, Tutus, Turkey, the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, the Union of Soviet Sodalist 
Republics, the Eastern Republic of Uruguay, the State 
of the Ciry of the Vaucan, the United States of Venezuela, 
Yemen and the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 

The undersigned, pienipotentiaries of the Governments 
of the above-named countries, being assembled in Congress 
at Pans, by virtue of Article 13 of the Universal Postal 
Convenuon concluded at Buenos Aires on the 23rd of 
Way, 1939, have, by mutual coasent and sub/ecr ro 
ratification, revised the said Convention to read as follows* 

Past I. Universal Postal Union 

CHAPTER 1 — Organisation and Extent of 
THH Union 

Articlb 1. Constisulion and aim of she Union 

1. The countries between which the present Cooveo- 
uon IS concluded form, under the title of the Universal 


Postal Union, a single postal territory for the reciprocal 
exchange of correspondence. 

2. The aim of the Union is to secure the organisation 
and improvement of the various international postal 
services, and to promote the development of international 
colbboration in this sphere. 

Article 2. Relasionship with she United l^ations 

The Union is brought into relationship with the 
United Nations in accordance with the terms of the 
Agreement of which (he text is annexed co the present 
Convention. 

Article 3. New accessions - Procedure 

1- Any soveieign country may'ar any time request ro 
be allowed to adhere to the Convention. 

2. The request is sent through the diplomatic channel 
to the Government of the Swiss Confederation, and by the 
latter to the members of the Union. 

3. The country concerned is considered as havmg been 
admitted to membership if its request is approved by at 
least two-thirds of the countries which compose the Union 

4 Countries which, having been consulted, have not 
replied within a period of four months are considered 
as absuioing. 

S. Admission to membership is notified by the Gov- 
eromeot of the Swiss Confederation to the Governments 
of all the countries of ibe Union. 

Article 4. Contention and Agreements of the Union 

1. The letter post is governed by the provisions of the 
Conveotioo. 

2. Other services, such as those relating to insured 
letters and boxes, posul parcels, cash on delivery, money 
orders, uansfers to and from postal cheque Recounts, 
codcaioQ of bills, drafts, etc., and subscriptions to news- 
papers and periodicals, form the subjea of Agreements 
bmceo couDuies of the Union. These Agreements are 
binding only upon the countries which have acceded to 
them. 

}• Accession to one or more of these dgreements is 
notified in accordance with the provisions of Article 
3.5 2. 

Article 3. Detailed Regulations 

The Postal Administrations of the Union Countries 
draw up, by mutual agreement, in the form of Detailed 
Regulatioos, the detailed rules necessary for the carrying 
out of the Convention and the Agreements. 

Article 6. Restricted Unions: Special Agreements 

1. Countries of the Union and, if their internal legis- 
lation does not forbid it. Administrations, may establish 
restricted Unions and make with one another special 
agreements concerning the matters dealt with in the 
Convention and its Detailed Regulations, provided that 
oonditions less favourabie to the public than those laid 
down by these Acts are not introduced. 

2. The same right is accorded to the countries which 


®*nie English text reproduced here is the translation 
in the United Kingdom Parliamentary Papers, 1948 
(Cmd. 7435). The French text published by the Inter- 
national Bureau of UPU is the authentic text of the 
Universal Postal Convention See Union Postaie Uni- 
verseUe. Documents du Congres de Parts, 1947. Tome 
IIL Textes definitifs des aaes signes a Paris. Berne, 
Bureau Inmrnaclona!, 1947. 432 pp. 
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participate in the Agreements, and if necessary to their 
Admiolstrations, as regards the matteis dealt srith by 
these Aco and their Detailed Regulations. 

Article 7 . Internal Legislajion 
The provisions of the Convention and of the Agree* 
ments of the Union do not override the legislation of 
any country as regards anything which is not expressly 
covered by these Acts. 

Article 8. Colonies, ProtectOfaies, etc. 

The following are considered as forming a single 
country or Administration of the Union, as the case 
may be, within the meaning of the Convention or of the 
Agreements as regards, 'lo particular, their right to vote 
at a Congress or Conference, and in the interval between 
meetings, as well as theu contribution to the expenses 
of the Interoadonal Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union: 

1. The whole of the Possessions of the United States of 

America, comprising Hawaii, Porto-Rico. Guam, 
and the Vugio Islands of the United Suies of 
America; 

2. The Colony of the Belgiao Congo, 

3. The whole of the Spanish Colonies; 
d. Algeria; 

3. Itido-China; 

6. The whole of the other Overseas Territories of the 

French Republic and Tettitoties administeied as 
such; 

7. The whole of the BtUish Overseas Tettitoties, 

including the Colonies, Protectorates and T^ern* 
toties under Mandate ot under Tcnsteesbtp 
exercised by the GovetAmeat of the United 
Kingdom of Gteat Btiuin and Morthern Ireland; 

8 . Curacao and Surinam; 

9. The Dutch East Indiu; 

10. The Portuguese Colonies in Vest Afria; 

U. The Portuguese Colonies in East Africa. Asia and 
Oceania. 

Article 9. Appticas$on of the Contenhon lo Colonies, 
ProtectoraSes, etc. 

1. Any Contracting Party may declare, cither at the 
time of signing, of tauTying, of acceding, or later, that 
iu accepunce of the present Convention includes all its 
Colonics, overseas Territories, Froteaoiaces or Territories 
under suzerainty or under mandate, or ceruin of them 
only. The declaration, unless made at the time of signing 
the Convention, must be addressed to the Government 
of the Swiss Confederation. 

2. The Convention will apply only to the Colonicv. 
overseas Tertitoriei, Protectorates or Tertuorics under 
suzerainty or under mandate in the name of w hich Jcclau* 
lions have been made in virtue of ^ 1. 

3 . Any Contracting Party may, at any time, forward 
10 the Government of the Swiss Confederation a notibca* 
fion of the withdrawal from the Conveniion of any 
Colony, overseas Territory, Protenoratc or Tetriiory under 
suzerainry or under mandate in the name of which it has 
made a declaration in virtue of $ 1. This nonliuiion will 
taJee effect one {ear after the date of its receipt by the 
Government of the Swiss Confederation. 

•1. The Government of the Swiss Confederation will 
forward to all the Contracting Panics a copy of each 
declaration or notification received in vitnie of §§ 1 to 3* 
3. The provisions of this Article do not apply to any 


Colony, overseas Territory, Protectorate or Teititory urdet 
suzerainty 01 under mandate which Is mentioned ia 
preamble of the Convention. 

Article 10. EAlent of she Union 

The following are considered as beloogiDg as t.V 
Universal Postal Union: 

<<») post offices established by Union couanies ia 
territories not included in the Union; 

(b) other tetiitotses which, although not tnemben cf 
the Union, are included in it as being suborii- 
Date, postally, to a country of the Unioa 

Article 11. Exceptional ReUtions 

Admiaistrations which provide a service with teirltones 
not included in the Union are required to aa as (be 
iocermediaries of the other Administrauons. The pro- 
visions of the Conveccioo and its Detailed ReguLuioos 
apply to these exceptional relations. 

Article 12. Arbitration 

1. lo of disagreement between two or more 
members of the Union as to the interptetaiioo of the 
COnveouon and the Agreements as well as of their 
Derailed Regulations or as to the tesponsibilicy iroposei 
on an Administration by the application of these Acts, 
the question in dispute is deaded by arbitrauoa. To tbu 
end, each of the Administrauoas eoflceroed chooses 
another member of the Union not directly ituetestei 
io the marter. 

2. If one of the Adsunisuatioos in disagreement doa 
not take any action on a proposal for arbitrauoo wiihia 
a period of six months, or of nine months in the case of 
distant countries, the loternational Bureau, on a request u 
that effea. alls on the defaulting Adminisuaiioa to 
appoint an arbitrator, or itself appoints one oflicullf- 

3. The decision ol the arbittatoti Is given on an sw 
lute majority of votes. 

4. In case of an equality of votes, the arbittatots rbocM, 
with the view of serxiing the difference, another Admiais' 
tration with no interest in the question in dispute. Fsihng 
an agrremeoc in the choice, this Administration is 
pointed by the International Bur«u from among the 
members of the Union not proposed by the arbltratoti. 

5. If the disagreeeot concerns one of the Agreemfo^ 
the aibitiators may not be appointed from ooisiJc the 
Administrations which participate in that Agr^meot. 
Article 13. Wslbdrawai from the Union. Cissstion of 

participation in the Agreements 

Each Cootraaing Party is free to withdraw from the 
Umoa or to cease to participate in one or more ol ine 
Agreements by notice given one jear in advance thrwsn 
the diplomatic channel to the Government 0 / the own 
Confederation and by that Goveinment to the Goiero- 
menu of the cootraaing countries. 

CHAPTER IL— Congresses, Conferench 
COMK tJSSIONS 
Article i-l. Congruses 

t. Delegates of the cououies of the Uatoa *”^1^ 
Congress not later than five jears after the di« 
entry into force of live Acts of the preceding CotW • 
with the view of revising these Ans or of lomp ' 
them as neossary. v* 

2. Each country is represented at the Congr 
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one or more plenipotentiary delegates furnished by their 
GoTcrnment with the necessary powers. It may, if it so 
desires, be represented by the delegation of another 
country. But it is understood that one delegation can 
represent only one country other than its owm 

3. In the deliberations, each country has one vote only. 

4. Each Congress settles the place of meeting of the 
next Congress. The Government of the country in which 
the Congress is to take place is responsible, in consultation 
with the International Bureau, for convening the Congress, 
and also for notifying to all the Governments of the 
countries of the Umon the decisions taken by the Congress. 

AktICLB 15. Ral$ficaiionj. Entry into Porta and Duration 
of the Acts of Congrettei 

1. The Acts of Congresses shall be ratlhed as soon 
as possible and the ratifications shall be communicated to 
the Government of the country in which the Congress was 
held, and by that Government to the Governments of the 
contracting countries. 

2 If one or more of the Contracting Parues do not 
ratify one or other of the Aas signed by them, these Acts 
are none the less binding on the States which have ratified 
them. 

3. These Acts come into force simultaneously and have 
the same duration. 

4. From the date fixed for the entry into force of the 
Acu adopted by a Congress, all the Aas of the preceding 
Congress are repealed. 

AktIO-B 16. Extraordinary Congrasset 

1. \7hen a request to that effect is made or approved 
by at least two-thirds of the conuacdng countries, an 
Bnraordinary Congress is held, after arrangement with the 
International Bureau. 

2. The regulations laid down by Articles 14 and 15 
apply equally to the delegations, to the dellbetatioos and 
to the Acts of Extraordinary Congresses 

AR.T1CLB 17. Standing Orders of Congresses 
Each Congress draws up the standing orders for its 
work and deliberations. 

Article 18. Executive and Liaison Commission 
(Composition, Functions, Working) 

1. In the interval between Congresses, an Executive and 
Liaison Commission ensures the continuity of the work 
of the Universal Postal Union, in accordance with ibe 
provisions of the Convention and the Agreements. 

2. The seat of the Comnussion is at Berne; in principle, 
the meetings of the Commissiaa are held there. 

3. *rhe Commission is composed of nioeteen members 
who exercise their functions during the interval between 
two successive Congresses. 

4. The countries members of the Commission are ap- 
pointed by CoD.gress. At least half of the members must 
be replaced on the occasion of each Congress; no country 
may be chosen by three successive Congresses. The 
Direaor of the International Bureau exercises the hinc' 
tions of Secretary-General of the Commission. 

5. The tepresenutive of each of the countries members 
of the Commission is nominated by the postal Admiaistra- 
tion of the country concerned. The representatives of 
countries members of the Commission must be qualified 
offidals of the postal Administration. 

6. At its first meeting, which is convened by the 
• President of the previous Congress, the Commission elcas 


from amongst its members, a President and four Vice- 
Presidents and draws up the Standing Orders for its work 
and deliberations, 

7. The duties of the members of the Commission are 
gmtniious. The working expenses of the Commission are 
borne by the Universal Postal Union. The representatives 
of overseas countries may obtain repayment of the cost 
of a return ticket by ait or by sea. 

8. Hie expenses mentioned in $ 7 may not exceed 
100,000 francs a year; they are added to those which the 
Interoational Bureau is authorised to incur under the 
provisions of Article 27 of the Convention. 

9. The Commission meets in regular session, in princi- 
ple once a year, on convocation by the Chairman. 

10. The Commission may invite to participate at its 
meetings, without the right to vote, any representative 
of an interoauonal orgamsauon or any other qualified 
person whom it wishes to take part m its work. Consulta- 
tive Sub-Commissions may be set up for the study of 
spedai questions. 

11. The functions of the Commission axe as follows: 
(a) to maintain the closest contacts with the countries 

members of the. Union with the view of im- 
proving the international posul service; 

{b) to examine technical questions of any kind con- 
cerning the internauonal piostal service, and to 
commuaicate the result of these exanuoations to 
tbe countries members of the Union, 
ic) to make useful contacts with tbe United Nations, 
>1$ Councils and Commissions, as well as with 
spedalised Agendas and other International 
Organisauons, for the study and tbe prepara- 
tion of reports to be submined for the approval 
of the membets of tbe Union To send, as 
may be necessary, one of iu members to rep- 
resent the Union and to take part in its name 
at meeungs of all these international organisa- 
tioiu; 

{d) to formulate, if necessary, proposals which will 
be submitted foe the approval of the contract- 
ing countries in accordance with the provisions 
of Artides 22 and 23 of the Coaventioo. 

(e) within the framework of the Convention and its 
Detailed Regulations, to ensure the control of 
the activities of the loternaLonal Bureau, of 
which it appoints, if necessary, and on the 
proposal of the Government of the Swiss Con- 
federation, the Director and other superior 
personnel; to apptove, on the proposal of the 
Direaor of the Bureau, the appointment of the 
other o^dak, and to authorise she erapioymeDt 
of additional sta^ considered necessary; to pre- 
‘pare an annual report on the work of the 
Bureau, which it communicates to the members 
of the Union. 

12. The Commission sends, for information, to the 
postal Administrations of all the countries of the Union 
an analytical review at the condusion of each of its 
sessions. 

13. The Commissioo makes a report to Congress on 
the whole of its aaivities and sends it to the contracting 
countries at least two months before the opening of tbe 
Confess. 

Article 19. Conferences 

1. Conferences for tbe consideration of purely adminis- 
trative quesuons may be held at the request or with the 
assent of at least two-thirds of the Administrations of the 
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Union. They aie convened after aiiangement w»th the 
International Bureau. 

2. Each Conference draws up its own standing orders. 

Article 20. Commisnont 

Commissions charged by a Congress or a Conference 
with the examination of one or more particular ques* 
tions are convened by the International Bureau after 
arrangement with the Administration of the country where 
these Commissions are to sit. 

CHAPTER III. — Proposals Made Between hfEETiNGS 

Article 21. Introduction of Proposals 

1. In the interval between meetings, any Administra- 
tion has the right to address to the other Administraiioos, 
through the medium of the Interttational Bureau, pro- 
posals concerning the Convention, its Final Protocol 
and its Detailed Regulations. 

2. The same tight is accorded to the Adminisuauons of 
the countries participating in the Agreements so far as 
these Agreements, their Detailed Regulations and their 
Final Protocols are concerned. 

3. In order to be considered, every proposal intro- 
duced by an Adminssttation in the interval hecween meet- 
ings muse be supported by at least two ocher Administra- 
tions. A proposal lapses when the Interoaeional Bureau 
does not receive, at the same time as the proposal, the 
necessary number of declarations of support. 

Article 22. Examination of Proposals 

1. Every proposal is subject to the following procedure* 
A period of two months is allowed to Administrations to 
examine the proposal and to communicate their observa- 
tions, if any, to the Inteinauonai Bureau. Amendments 
are not admitted. The answers are collected by the Inter- 
national Bateau, and communicated to the Administra- 
tions, with an invitation to declare themselves for or 
against. Administrations which have not nocthed their 
vote within a period of two months axe considered as 
abstaining. The periods quoted above are calculated from 
the date of the circulars from the International Bureau. 

2. If the proposal concerns an Agreement, its Petailed 
Regulations or the Final Protocol of either, only the 
AdmiciUcratiaas which have adhemd to that Agreement 
may take part in the procedure indicated in $ I. 

Article 23. Conditions of Approval 

1. In order to become binding, the proposals must 
obtain; 

(a) a unanimous vote if they involve the addition of 
new provisions to, or the modi^cation of, the provisions 
of Parts 1 and II, or of Articles 35 to 39, 57 to 63, 65 
to 7d of the Convention, of any of the Artidcs of Its 
Tinil Protocol and of Attides IQl, 105, 117, 152, 163 
and 18 f of ns Detailed Regulations; 

(i) a two-thirds vote if they involve a modification 
of the provisions other than those mentioned under («}; 

(e) a simple majority if they ailca the interpretation 
of the provisions of the Convention, of its Final Proiooil 
and its Detailed Regulations, except m the case of dis- 
agreement to be submitted to arbitrauon as provided for 
by Aitide 12. 

2. Tlie conditions to be fulfilled for the approval of 
(''roposals concerning the Agreements are fixed by the 
Agreements themselves. 


Article 24. Notification of Dstuionj 
1. Additions to and modifications of the Cooreoilea, 
dm Agreements and the Final ProtocoU of thoe Am 
are sanctioned by a diplomatic dedaration, which the 
Government of the Swiss Confederation undetuLes to 
prepare and forward, at the request of the Intenunoml 
Bureau, to the Governments of the contraaing CDtinnies. 

i Additions to and modications of the Detailed lUgn- 
lations and their Final Protocols are drawn up sod 
notified to the Administrations by the Incernaiioiul 
Bureau The same applies to the tnterptetations teiwreJ 
to under Article 23, 5 1. (()■ 

Article 25 . Execution of Decisions 
No addition or modification adopted tomes into loict 
until at least three months after its notificatioa 


CHAPTER IV. — ^International Bureau 

Article 26 General Functions 

1. A cenual Office, situated at Berne, known as the 
Iniernaiional Bureau of the Universal Pascal Union, and 
placed under the supervision of the Swiss Postal Adfflin 
isttation, serves as a medium of liaison, taformioon and 
consultauon for the countries of the Union. 

2. This Office is entrusted In particular with the ml- 
lection, collation, publication and distribution of lafo^ 
mation of every Und which concerns the jnternaciootl 
postal service; with giving, at the request of the parties 
conmroed, an opinion upon questions iadispote; wichthe 
preparation of a statement of the case in connexion with 
proposals for modifying the Acts of the Congress, 
the notification of alterations adopted, and in geotrU) 
with such enquiries and work in connexion with editing 
and aitaoging material as the Convention, the Agf®** 
ments, and their Detailed Regulations shall assign to it, 
or as may be entrusted to it in the interest of the 

3. It acts as clearing-house for the senletoent of «■ 
counts of every description relative to the iaterMOOoaJ 
postal service between the Admimsiiations which 

Its assistance. 

Article 27. Expenses of the JnternationJ Bureev 

1. Each Congress fixes the gi.iTimiim figure for the 
ordinary annual expenditure of the Inceroauonal Bur«“. 
These expenses, as well as the special expenditure oc- 
casioned by the meetings of a Congress, Conference, • 
Comtnission, and the costs which may arise out of speoaJ 
work entrusted to the Internatiqnal Bureau, are boto® 
in common by all the countries of the Union. 

2. To this end, the latter are divided into seven 
each comribucing to the payment of ±e expenses in 
following proportion: 

1st clan: 25 units Sib dess: 5 umtJ 

2nd class: 20 units 6sb class: 3 unit! 

3rd elats: 15 units 7lb clast: lunit 

4tb dais: 10 units 

3. In the case of a new accession, the Go'crnti^'’' 
of the Swiss Confederation settles, by agreement »* 
the Govcriunent of the country concerned, the class * 
which the country is to be placed for the apportionmr ^ 
of the expenses of the International Bureau. 
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Part II. General Regulations 
CHAPTER I 

Article 28. Freedom of Transtt^^ 

1. Freedom of uaasit is guaranteed throughout the 
entire terticoiy of the Union. 

2. Freedom of transit for postal parcels forwarded by 
land and sea routes is limited to the territory of the 
countries taking part in this service. 

3. Freedom of transit for air parcels is guaranteed 
throughout the entire territory of the Union. Neverthe- 
less, Administrations which have not acceded to the 
Parcel Post Agreemeot cannot be retjuired lo participate in 
the conveyance, by land and sea routes, of air parcels. 

4. Administrations which have acceded to the Parcel 
Post Agreement are obliged to undertake the transmis- 
sion of cash on delivery parcels, even if they do not admit 
such parcels in their own service, or if the amount of 
the trade charge exceeds the myv'rnnm £xed for their own 
traiSc 

5. Insured articles may be forwarded in dosed mails 
through the territory of countries which do not under- 
take the insured letter and box service or by the sea 
services in respea of which respoasibilicy for insured 
articles is not accepted by the countries conceroed, but 
the responsibility of these countries is Irmited to that 
presaibed for registered arudes. 

ARUCLB 29. Prohibilion of Uruuihorited Cbariet 
It IS forbidden to impose any postal charge whatever 
except those prescribed by the Convention and the Agree- 
ments. 

Article 30. Temporary Sutpeasioa of Sertieet 
When an Administration finds itself obliged, owing to 
exceptional tiraimsuaces, (cmporarily ro suspeod lU 
services, either wholly or in part, it must at once notify the 
fact, if OKessary by telegraph, to the Admicuscratioa or 
Admimstratioos concerned. 

Article 31. Monetary Standard 
The franc regarded as the monetary unit in the pro- 
visions of the Convention and the Agreements is the 
gold franc of 100 centimes of a weight of 10/31 of a 
gramme and of a fineness of 0*900. 

Article 32. Equivalents 

In each country of the Union, postage cates are fixed 
at the dosest possible equivalent of the value of the franc 
in the currency of the country. 

Article 33. Forms: Language 

1. The forms used by the Adminisuations io their 
mutual relations must be drawn up in French, with or 
without an interlinear tramlation in another laoguage, 
unless the Adminisuations concerned arrange otherwise 
by ditea agreement. 

2. The forms used by the public must indude an 
interlinear uanslation in French when they are not primed 
in that language. 

3. So fax as the forms referred 10 in $$ 1 and 2 are 
concerned, the wording, colours, and dimensions must 
be those presaibed by the Detailed Regulations of the 
Conicntion and of the Agrecmeocs. 

4. Administrations may by common coasecc dedde 
upon the language to be used in official correspondence 
in their rcdptocal relations. 


Article 34. Postal Identity Cards 

1. Each Adminisuation may issue, to persons who ap- 
ply for them, postal identity cards to serve as evidence 
of rdeoctty for all kinds of pose office business in the 
countries which have not notified their refusal to admit 
them. 

2. Tltf Administration which Issues a card is authorised 
to make, on this account, a charge which may not exceed 
70 centimes. 

3. Administrations are relieved from all responsihilicy 
when it is established that a postal packet was delivered 
or a money order was paid on presentauon of a valid 
card. Adaiaiscredons are nor responsible for the conse- 
quences of the loss, abstraction or fraudulent use of a 
valid card. 

4. The card is valid for three jears from the date of 
issue. 

Part 111. Provisions Regarding Correspondence 
CHAPTER 1 . — General Provisions 
Article 35. Deftmiion of Correspondence 

The term correspondence asvets letters, postcards, both 
single and reply-paid, commeraal papers, printed papers, 
articles printed in telief for the use of the blind, samples 
of merchandise, small packets and "Phonopost” packets, 

Article 36. Rates of Postage and Cetteral Conditions'^ 

1. The prepaid rates of posuge lot the conveyance of 
correspondence throughout the entire extent of the Union, 
including delivery at the residence of the addressees io the 
cououies where a delivery is or shall be orgamsed, as 
well as the limits of weights and dimensions, are fixed as 
indicated in the following table [see page 898]. 

2. The limits of weight and siae ^cd by $ I do not 
apply to correspondence relating to the postal service, as 
specified in Article 52, $ 1. 

3. Each Admioistratioa has the right to aUow a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent of the oedinaty rate for printed papers 
to newspapers and periodicals published in its country; 
it may, however, limit this redunion to newspapers and 
petiodicab posted directly by the publishers or iheir 
agents, or allow it only in respea of newspapers and 
periodicals which fulfil the conditions required for trans- 
mission at the rate applicable to newspapers in its internal 
service. Commercial printed papers such as catalogues, 
prospectuses, price Ibts, etc., no matter how regularly 
they ate issued, are excluded from this reduction. 

4. Administrations may also allow a similar reduction 
CO books and pamphlets, sheets of music and maps, no 
maner who b the sender, provided they contain no 
publidiy matter or advertisement other than that appear- 
ing on the cover or the fly-leaves. 

5. The Administrations of the countries of origin 
which have allowed in ptinaple the reduaion of 50 
percent leserve the tight to fix, for the articles mentioned 
in $5 3 and 4 above, a minimum charge which, while 
falling within the limits of the 50 per cent, reduaion, 
is not lower than the posuge applicable to the same 
arudes in their inland service. 

6. Articles of correspondence, other than closed reg- 
istered IcRcfs, may not contain coin, bank notes, currency 

**5>a Protocol IX, p. 905. 

Protocols II, 111 and IV, pp. 904-5. 
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ARTICLES 

1 

Units of 
Weight 

2 

Ratts 

3 

1 Limits — 

of weight 

4 

of she 

5 


gr. 

e. 







Length, width and detPtii mm. 

first unit of weight 

20 

20 

2 kilos 

bined: 90 cm., but the gteitut 

each succeeding unit 

20 

12 

2 kilos 

dimension mar not exceed ^ rm • 





In roll form: Length aadwKe 





the diameter, 100 cm , but the 





greatest dimension may not a- 





ceed 80 cm. 

Postcards: 





single 

— 

12 

— 

Maximum — 15 X 10 5 cm. 

reply-paid 

— 



Minimum — 10 X 7 cm. 

Commercial papers 

30 

_ 

2 kilos 



first unit of weight 

— 

8 




each succeeding unit 

— 

4 




Minimum charge 


20 

— 



Printed papers 

50 


3 kilos 



first unit of weight 

— . 

8 

(5 kilos for 



each succeeding unit 

— 

4 



in the form of cards, whedier 




volume) 


folded or not, are subject to the 






same minimum dimeasiom as 

Blind literature . 

1,000 

2 




Samples of merchandise 

50 





first unit of weight 


8 




each succeeding unit 

— 

4 




Small packets 

50 

8 




Minimum charge 

— 

40 




"Fhonopost” packets: 





first unit of weight 

20 

15 



each succeeding unit 

20 

10 

60 gr. 

dimension may not exceed 26 ccL 


notes, ncfottable instruments payable to bearer, platinum, 
gold or silver, manufactured or not, ptecious stones, 
jewels and other valuable articles. 

7. The Administrations of the countries of origin 
and of destination have the sight to treat, according to 
their internal legislation, letters which contain documents 
having the character of current and personal correspond- 
ence, addressed to persons other than the addiessee or 
persons living with him. 

8. Except as provided in the Detailed Regulations, 
commeici^ papers, printed papers, blind Utetanite, 
samples of merchandise and small packets:—^ 

{a) must be made up in such a manner as to be 
easy of examination; 

(f)) may not bear any notes or contain any document 
having the charaaer of current and personal correspond- 
ence; 

(e) may not contain any postage stamp or form of 
prepayment, whether obliterated or not, nor any paper 
representing a monetary value. 

9. Samples of merchandise may not contain any artide 
having a saleable value. 

10. The Small Packets and "Phonopost” packets services 
are limited to (hose countries which have announced their 
willingness to exchange such packets, whether id tbur 
reciprocal relations, or in one direction only. 

11. The enclosure in one and the same packet of 
correspondence of different categories (articles grouped 


together) is authorised under the conditions laid dowo 
in the Detailed Regulations. 

12. Apart from the exceptions prescribed by th* 
Convention and its Detailed Regulations, articles which 
do n« fulfil the conditions laid down in the ptesci^ 
Article and the corresponding Articles of the Detailed 
Regulations are not forwarded. Articles which have been 
'wrongly accepted must be returned to the Adminisitacioo 
of the country of origin. Nevertheless, the Admin»t»- 
tion of the country of destination is authorised to deliier 
them to the addressees. In that tase it must, if peceKity, 
apply to them the rates of postage and surcharges pt^ 
scribed for the category of correspondence in which they 
are placed by reason of their contents, weight cc si^ 
Articles of which the weight exceeds the maximum llm*n 
laid down in $ 1 may be taxed according to their actual 
weight 

Article 37. prepayment 

1. As a general rule, all the articles mentioned m 
Article 35 must be fully prepaid by the sender. 

2. Correspondence, other than letters and single post- 
cards, which is unpaid or insufficiently prepaid, is not for- 
warded, nor are reply-paid postcards of which the two 
halves are not fully prepaid at the time of posting. _ 

3. .When letters or single postcards, which are unpai 
or insufficiently prepaid, are posted in gteat number, the 
Administration of the country of posting has the option 
of returning them to the sender. 
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Abticle 38. Charge on Unpaid or Insu^ciently 
Prepaid Correspondence 

1. Apart from the exceptions laid down in Article 57f 
S 6, for registered arucles, and in Article 136, SS 3i 4 
and 5, of the Detailed Regulations, for certain classes of 
redirected articles, letters and single postcards not pre- 
paid or insufficiently prepaid axe liable to a charge, equ^ 
to double the amount of the deficient postage, to be paid 
by the addressees; but that charge may not be less than 
5 centimes. 

2. The same treatment may be aplied in similar cir- 
cumstances to other articles of correspondence which have 
been incorrealy forwarded to the country of destination. 

A8.TICLB 39. Surtaxes 

1. Over and above the rates fixed by Article 36, a 
surtax proportionate to the expenses incurred may be 
levied on every article forwarded by extraordinary services 
which involve special payment. 

2. When the rate of prepayment for a single postcard 
comprises the surtax authorised by S 1» same rate 
is applicable to each half of a reply-paid postcard. 

Article 40. Special Charges 

1. Administrations are authorised to make an addi- 
tional charge, in accordance with their own legislation, on 
articles posted after the ordinary hour of collection. 

2. Articles addressed posts restante may be taxed by 
Administrations of the counuies of destination with the 
special charge prescribed by their legislation for similar 
articles in the inland service. 

3. The Administrations of countries of destination ate 
authorised to levy a special charge not exceeding 40 
centimes on each small packet delivered to the addressee. 
This charge may be increased by a sum not exceeding 
20 centimes when the packet is delivered at the addressee's 
premises. 

Article 4l. Articles Liable to Custorrts Dray 

1. Small packets and printed paper packets liable to 
customs duty are admitted. 

2. The same applies to letters and sample packets 
containing articles liable to customs duty when the 
country of destination has given its consent Neverthe- 
less, each Administration has the right to resuict to the 
legistered letter service letters containing articles liable 
to customs duty. 

3 Packets containing serums and vaccines included 
in the exception shown in Article 124 of the Deuiled 
Regulations are admitted in every case. 

Articlb 42. Customs Control 
The Administration of the country of destioauon is 
authorised to submit to the Customs the coriespoodence 
mentioned in Article 41, and, if necessary, to open it 
officially. 

Article 43- Customs Clearance Fee 
A Customs clearance fee not exceeding 40 centimes 
per article may be collected, as a postal charge, on articles 
submitted to the Customs in the country of destuiaiian. 

.Article 41. Customs Duty and Other Noo-Foshd 
Charges 

Administrations are authorised to collcn from the 


addressees the customs duty and any other non-postal 
charges which may be due. 

Article 45. Correspondence for Delivery Free of 
Charges 

L. In the relations between those countries which have 
nocified their agreement to that effect, the senders may, 
by means of a previous declaration at the office of 
despatch, undertake to pay the whole of the postal and 
non-postal charges which are due to be coUeaed on the 
delivery of the articles. In this case, the senders must 
undent to pay the amounts which the office of destina- 
tion may claim, and, if necessary, pay a sufficient deposit. 

2. The Administration of the country of destination is 
authorised to collect a fee not exceeding 40 centimes per 
ardcle. This fee is independent of that authorised by 
Article 43. 

3. Any Administration is entitled to limit the service 
of delivery free of charges to registered articles. 

Article 46. Cancellation of Customs Duty and Other 
Non-Postal Charges 

Administrations undertake to request the appropriate 
services In their country to cancel the customs duty and 
ocher non-postal charges on articles returned to the 
country of origin, destroyed owing to the complete 
damage of the cooteots or redirected to a third country, 

Article 47. Express Articles 

1. Cortespondeoce is, at the request of the senders, 
sent out for delivery by special messenger immediately 
after arrival, in the countries of which the Administrations 
agree to undertake this service. 

2. Such correspondence, which is called "express," fs 
subject, in addition to the ordinary postage, to a special 
charge which may not be less than the amount of the 
postage on a single-rate ordinary letter and not more 
dun 60 centimes. This charge must be fully paid in 
advance. 

3. When the addressee's house is situated outside the 
local delivery zone of the office of destination, a comple- 
mentary charge not exceeding that prescribed for similar 
correspondence in the inland service may be colleaed, 
by the Administration of destination, for express delivery. 
In this case, however, express delivery is not obligatory. 

4. Express packets, upon which the total amount of the 
charges payable in advance has not been prepaid, are 
delivered by the ordinary means, unless they have been 
treated as express by the office of origiiL In the latter 
case, they are taxed according to the provisions of Article 
38. 

5. Administrations are not obliged to make more than 
one attempt to deliver correspondence by express. If this 
attempt is unsuccessful, the article may be treated as an 
ordinary article. 

Articxe 48. Articles for Delivery to the Addressee 
in Person 

In the relations with countries which have so agreed, 
registered correspondence accompanied by a request for 
advire of delivery is delivered, at the request of the 
sender, to the addressee In person. 

Article 49. Prohibitions 

L It is forbidden ro send by post the arrides indicated 
in Column 1 of the following Table. If packets con- 
taining these attides have been wrongly admicccd to the 
post, they must be treated as Indicated in Column 2. 
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Treatment of packet! 

Ariiclet ' a'TeasIy^’’t‘tt*^ 

{a) Articles which, from their 
namre of by their packing, may 
expose postal officials to danger, 
or soil or damage correspondence, 

(A) afucles liable to customs 
duty (apart from the exceptions To be treated »C- 

laid down in Article 41) as well cording to the io- 

as samples sent in quantities with ternal regulations 

the intention of avoiding the pay- of the Adminls- 

ment of this duty, iration which dis- 

( c) opium, morphine, cocaine, covers them; nevet* 

and other narcotics; theless, articles io- 

(d) articles of which the im- dicated under (e) 

portation or the circulation is may, in no caS®* 

forbidden in the country of des- be sent forward *0 

tination, destination, ot de* 

(e) living animals, except livered to die a<i* 

1. bees, leeches and silk-worms; dresses, or returned 

2. parasites and destroyers of to origin. 

noxious insects used for 
the purpose of controlling 
these insects and exchang- 
ed between officially rec- 
ognized institutions, 

(/) explosive, inflammable or ' To be destroyed 
dangerous subsunees; on the spot by the 

(g) obscene or immoral arti- V Administratipo 
des. which discovets 

them- 

2. If packets wrongly admitted to the post are neither 
returned to origin nor delivered to the addressee, the 
Administration of origin must be advised exactly bo^ 
the packets have been treated. 

The ri^t is, moteovet, reserved to every country to 
tebse to convey d dieouvett over its territory artides other 
than leners and postcards, in regard to which the legal 
requirements which regulate the coodiuoos of tbcit 
publication or circulation in that country have not been 
complied with. These artides must be tecutned to the 
Administracion of the country of origin. 

Article 50. Methods of Prepayment 

1. Prepayment of postage is effected either by means 
of postage stamps valid in the country of origin for the 
correspondence of private individuals, or by means of 
impressions of stamping machines, officially adopted apd 
working under the immediate conttol of the Admiauua- 
tioo, or, in the case of printed papers, by means of printed 
impressions or by any other process when such a system 
is authorised by the internal legulatioss of the Administfa- 
tion of origin. 

2. The following are considered as duly prepaid: reply 
postcards bearing postage stamps, impressed or affixed, of 
the country of issue, artides properly prepaid for their 
flrst transmission and on which complementary postage 
has been paid before their redirection, as well as news* 
papers or packets of newspapers and periodicals of wbidi 
the addttss bears the words ''AbonnemtiHs-postd' aOd 
which axe sent in virtue of the Agreement for subscrip* 
lions to newspapers and yicriodicals. 

Article 51. Prepayment of Postage on Board Ship 
Correspondence posted on the h‘i^ seas in the letter 
box on board a ship or handed to postal offidak no 
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board or to the commanders of ships may, in the alseaa 
of different arrangements between the Administrauonj 
ooceroed, be prepaid by means of the postage stamps and 
according to the tariff of the country to which the said 
ship bel on gs or by which it is raainuined. If the postmj 
on board takes place during the stay at one of the tva 
terminal points of the voyage or at any intermediate pon 
of call, prepayment is valid only if it is effected by means 
of the postage stamps and according to the tariff of the 
country in the waters of which the ship happens to be. 

Article 52. Exemptions from Postal Charges 

1. The following are exempt from all postal (haigtst 

Gsrrespondence on Postal Service exchanged beeveea 

Postal Administrations, between these Administrations and 
the International Bureau, between post offices of Union 
countries, and between these offices and Admiaisciacions, 
as well as correspondence of which the free traosmusina 
ts tapKSs'iy pttmiei itir in ihe Ctnrrennim, 'dire hgtw- 
ments, and their Derailed Regulations. 

2. With ihe exception of artides marked with a trade 
charge, correspondence intended for prisoners of war or 
despatched by them is also exempt from all postal charges, 
not only in the countries of origin and destinatiOQ, but 
in iatermediate countries. 

3. The same privilege is accorded to coccespoadence 
concerning prisoners of war, despatched or received, eiffiei 
direaly by, or through the agency of, the Central Ageocy 
of information regarding prisoners of war presaibed by 
Arude 79 of the International Convention of Geneva of 
27th July, 1929. or the Information Bureaux estabiished 
on behalf of such persons in belUgerent cououies or in 
neutral countries which have received belligerents on their 
tettitoties. 

4 Belligerents received and interned in a neutral 
country, as well as civilians of enemy nationality detained 
to camps or in civil prisons, are treated like prisoners 
of war, properly so-called, in so far as the appbeation 
of the above-mentioned rules is concerned. 

Article 53. Internassonal Reply Couponi'^^ 

1. International reply coupons are on sale in the 
counules of the Union. 

2. The selling price of a reply coupon Is fixed by 
the Administrations concerned, but may not be less than 
28 centimes or the equivalent in the money of the 
country of issue. 

3. Each coupon is exchangeable in any counuy 
for a scamp or stamps representing the postage on a sing'e- 
latc letter for abroad originating in that country. 

4. Moreover, any country has the right to demand 
that the coupons and the correspondence to be prepaid . 
by means of the stamps received in exchange for these 
coupons shall be presented at the same time. 

Article 54. Withdrawal of Correspondence. 

Alteration of Address^^ 

1. The sender of a postal packet can have it withdrawn 
from the post or have its address altered, so long as rhe 
atdde has not been delivered to the addressee, or 

not happen to fall within the provisions of Article 49. ^ 
Customs treatment does not bring to light any rr* 
regularity. . 

2. The request to this effect is sent by post or telegrap 

Protocol VI, p. 905. 
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ac the expense of the sender, who must pay, for each 
requesc, a fee not exceeding 40 centimes. If the request 
is to be sent by air mail or by telegraph, the sendef 
must pay in addition the ait mail surcharge or the 
charge for the telegram. 

3. Only one of the fees or charges prescribed by S 2 is 
charged in respea of a request for withdrawal of corre- 
spondence or alteration of address concerning several 
packets posted at the same time by the same sender to the 
Same addressee. 

4. A request for simple correction of address (without 
alteration of the name or desaiption of the addressee) 
'may be addressed directly to the office of destination by 
the sender, that is to say, without compliance with the 
formalities and without payment of the charges prescribed 
by S S 2 and 3. 

Article 35. Redirection. Undelkered Correspatidettce 

1. If the addressee changes his address, the correspond- 
ence is redirected to him, unless the sender has forbidden 
redirection, by means of a note to that effect on the 
address side of the correspondence, in a laagiuge known 
in the country of destination. 

2. Correspondence which is not debveted must be 
xetuxned immediately to the country of origia 

3. The period of retention for correspondence held 
at the disposal of the addressees or addressed pottt 
restante is fixed by the rules of the country of destioatioa 
‘this period may not, however, exceed one month as a 
general rule, except in particular cases v.hen the Admiois- 
tration of destioatioa considers it necessary to prolong 
the period up to a maximum of two months. The lecutn 
to the country of origin must take place wi±ia a shorter 
'period if the sender has reqnested it by a note on the 
address side in a language known in the country of 
descinatioa 

4. Prlsred papers of no value are not returned to origin, 
unless the sender, by means of a note on the ourside of the 
article, in a language known in the country of desunauoo, 
has asked for their leoiXJX. ^gistered primed papers 
must always be returned. 

3. No supplementary postage is charged for the redirec- 
tion of correspondence from country to country or its 
return to the country of origin, apart from the excep- 
tions provided for in the Deuiled Regulanom. 

6. Correspondence which is redirected or which is 
undelivetable is delivered to the addressees or senders, 
against payment of the charges raised on departure or 
arrival or in course of transmission in consequence of 
redirection after the first transmission, without prejudice 
to the repayment of. customs duty or other special charges 
which the country of destination does not cancel. 

7. In case of redireaion to another country or of non- 
delivery, the paste restante fee, the customs clearance fee, 
the commission fee, the complementary express fee, and 
the special fee for delivery of small packets to the 
addressees are cancelled. 

Article 56. Applications and Enquiries 

1. For an application or an enquiry in respect of any 
postal packet a fee not exceeding 40 centimes may be 
charged. When an application or an enquiry is to be sent 
by ait mail at the request of the interested party, the same 
fee is charged, and, in addition, the appropriate air mail 
surcharge, or if the reply is to be returned by aii snail, ' 
double this surcharge. If request is made for uanstoisslon 


by tele^aph, the charge for the telegram is Collected 
in addition to the presaibed fee. 

2. Only one of the fees or surcharges prescribed by 
5 I is charged in respea of an application or an enquiry 
concerning several packets posted at the same time at the 
same office by the same sender to the some addressee. 

3. As regards registered articles, no fee is charged If the 
sender has already paid the special fee for an advice of 
delivery. 

4. An gppUation is only eateriaiaed if made within 
a year, oxinting from the day following the posting of the 
article. Every Administratioo is bound, however, to fur- 
nish information, if requested by another Administration, 
after this lapse of rime, coacecaiag packets despatched 
within two years. 

5. Every Administration is obliged to accept applica- 
tions and enquiries concerning articles posted on the ter- 
rifocy of other Administrations. 

6. When an application or an enquiry has arisen 
through a service error, the fee charged in this cotmcaion 
is repaid. 

CHAPTER II. — Registered Articles 
Article 57. Charges 

\. The articles specified in Article 3$ may be regis- 
tered. 

•2. The charge on every registered article toast be 
paid is advance. It is sude up of. 

(a) the postage ordinanly prepayable on the packet 
aaording to its class; 

(b) a fixed registration fee of 40 centimes at most 

3. The registractoQ fee on the reply half of « reply- 
paid postcard on only be validly prepaid by the sender 
of this half. 

4. A receipt must be issued free of charge to the 
sender of a tegiscered article at the tune of posting. 

5. Countries prepared to undertake risks arising from 
causes beyond conuol are authorised to coliea a special 
charge nor exceeding 40 cenames for each registered 
anide. 

6. Unpaid or lusuffidendy prepaid registered artides 
which have been incorrectly forwarded to the country of 
destination ate liable to a charge, to be paid by the 
addressee, equal in amount to the defident postage. 

Article 58. Advice of Delivery 

1. The sender of a registered article may request an 
advice of delivery by paying, at the time of posting, a fixed 
fee not exceeding 30 centimes. 

2, An advice of delivery may be applied for after the 
posting of the article within the period of one year and 
on payment of the fee presaibed for applications by 
Atdde 36. 

Article 59. Responsibility 

1. Except in the cases provided for in Article 60, 
bereafta, Adraimstrauons are responsible for the loss of 
registered artides. 

2. The sender is entitled, in respea of the joss, to 
compeasadoa, of which the amount is fixed at 25 francs 
per article. 

3. Administrations assume no responsibility for aidcles. 
seized by the Customs authorities. 


“S'## Protocol VII, p. 905. 
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Article 60. Exceptions to the Principle of Responsibility 

Administrations are relieved from all responsibility for 
the loss of registered articles: 

{a) in circumstances beyond control; the responsibility, 
however, still attaches to the Administration of origin 
which has undertaken to cover risks arising from causes 
beyond control (Article 57, §5). The country respon- 
sible for the loss must decide, according to its internal 
legislation, whether the loss is due to circumstances con- 
stituting a cause beyond control, these circumstances are 
communicated to the country of origin, for infotmation; 

(&) which they cannot account for in consequence 
of the destruction of official documents through cause 
beyond control, provided that their respoosibihty has not 
been proved otherwise, 

(c) of which the contents fall wuhin the prohibitions 
specified in Articles 36, SS 6 and S (c), and 49, 5 1; 

(d) when the sender has not made any application 
within the period of one year prescribed by Article 56. 

Article 61. Cessanon of Responsibility 

Administrations cease to be responsible for registered 
articles which have been delivered under the conditions 
presaibed by their internal regulations for packets of the 
same class. 

Article 62. Fixing of Responsibility 

1. Until the contrary is proved, responsibility for the 
loss of a registered article tests with the Admioistraiion 
which, having received the article without making any 
observation, and being furnished with all the matetiah 
for inquiry prescribed by the regulations, cannot estab* 
lish delivery to the addressee, or regular transfer to the 
following Administration, as the case may be. 

2. Until the contrary is proved, an Administration, 
whether inteimedlate or of destination, is relieved of all 
responsibility 

(tf) when it has caccied out the provisions of Atticle 
ISO, $ 4, of the Detailed Kegulatioos; 

ih) when it can prove that it h^ not been noufied 
of the application until after the descniction of its service 
documents relating to the atticle under enquiry, the 
period of retention presaibed by Article I69 of the 
Detailed Kegulations having expired. This reservation 
does not affect the rights of the applicant. 

3. Nevertheless, if the loss has occurred in course of 
conveyance without its being possible to ascertain on the 
territory or in the service of which country the loss took 
place, the Administrations concerned beat the loss in 
equal shares. 

4. When a registered atticle has been lost in circum- 
stances beyond control, the Administration on the terri- 
tory or in the service of which the loss has occurred is 
only responsible to the Administration of origin if both 
countries undertake to cover risks arising from causes 
beyond control. 

5. The customs duty and other charges, of which it 
has not been possible to secure cancellation, are borne 
by the Administrations responsible for the loss. 

6. The Administiation which has made payment of 
compensation takes over the rights of the person who 
has received it, up to the amount of this compensation, 
in any aaion which may be taken against the addressee, 
the sender, or third parties. 

7. If a registered article considered as lose, or a part 
thereof, is subsequently found, the sender and the 
addressee are informed of this fact. 


8. The sender is. in addition, informed that he may 
take possession of the article wichin a period of thiee 
months, against repayment of the amount of the com- 
pensation received. If the sender does not claim the 
article within that period, the addressee is notified that 
he may take delivery of it within a period oi diree 
months, against payment of the amount paid to the 
sender. 

9. If the sender or the addressee takes delivery of the 
packet against repayment of the amount of the compeoa.- 
tion, that amount is lefunded to the Adminisuauoti, oi 
Administrations, by which the loss has been borne 

10. If the sender and the addressee dedioe to tale 
delivery, the aicicle is considered as undeUveiable 

ArtICXB 63. Payment of Compensation 

The payment of the compensation must be undutaken 
by the Administration to which the office of posung 
IS subotdioate, subject to its tight to make a claim on 
the Administration responsible. 

AxtiCLB 64. Period for Payment of Compensalm 

1. The payment of compensation must take place 
as soon as possible, and at the latest within six months 
from the day following the date of the application. Thu 
petiod is extended to nine months in telauons trith 
distant countries. 

2. If the Administiation of the country of posting does 
not accept responsibility in cases of loss through a cause 
beyond conuol it may exceptionally postpone senlemeoc 
of the compensation beyond the period mentioned m i I, 
when the question whether the loss of the article is due 
CO a case of this nature has not been decided. 

3. The Adfflinisuaiioo of origin is authorised to settle 
with tbe sender on account of the Admioistcaciou, 
whether intermediate or of destination, which, duly u- 
formed of the claim, has allowed three mondii to pass, 
ot<uc months in relations with distant countries, without 
settling the matter. A longer period is permitted if the 
loss appears to be due to circumsunces beyond cooir^. 
these cucvimstances must, in all cases, be comisi'inicated 
to the Administration of origin. 

Article 65. Repayment of Compensation to the 
Administration of Origin 

1. The Administration responsible or on whose ac- 

count payment is made in accordance with Arucle 64 is 
bound w repay to the Administration of origin wiffim 
a period of six months, reckoning from the date of 
patch of the notice of payment, the amount of the 
compensation actually paid to the sender. This period » 
extended to nine months in relations with distant 
countries. , 

2. If the compensation is to be botne by several A • 
ministrations in accordance with Article 62, the who e 
of the compensation due must be paid to the Admioistt*’ 
tion of origia within the period mentioned in S 

first Administration, which, having duly received 
packet under enquiry, is unable to prove its regu^t 
transfer to the next service. It rests with this Admi®^ 
ttation to recover from the other Administrations itspow 
sible their share of the amount of compensation pa* 
to the sender. 

3. The repayment is made free of cost to tbe 
Admmisiratiou by means of either a money order, 
cheque or a draft payable at sight in the capit^ tst 
commercial centre in the creditor country, or in 
current in that country. 
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4. WhcQ respomibilicf is admitted, as well as in the 
use provided for in Article 64, $ 3, the amount of 
iodemnity may be recovered from the country responsible 
by means of an Account, either directly, or through the 
intermediary of an Administration which exchanges 
Accounts regularly with the Administration responsible. 

5. After the period of six months, the sura due to the 
Administration of origin bears interest, at the rate of 5 
per cent, per annum, counting ftom the day of expiry of 
the said period. This period is- extended to nine months 
in relations with distant countries. 

6. The Administration of origin may only claim re- 
payment from the Administration responsible wtcbia a 
period of one year counting from the date of despatch 
of the notification of the loss, or, if the case arises, from 
the date of expiry of the period prescribed by Article 

64, 5 3. 

7. The Administration whose responsibiliry is duly 
proved and which has at first declined to pay the com- 
pensation must bear all additional charges resulting from 
the unwarranted delay in payment. 


1. Land Transits 
Up to 1,000 kilometres .. 

Above 1,000 up to 2,000 km. . . 

■* 2,000 •• 3,000 *■ .. 

*• 3.000 *’ 6.000 . 

6.000 •• 9,000 '* 

" 9,000 kilometces 

2. Sea Transits 

Up to 300 nautical miles 

Above 300 up to 1,500 

ruutical miles 

Between Europe and North 
America . ... 

Above 1,300 up to 6,000 
nautical miles . 

Above 6,000 nautical miles 


8. Administrations may come to an agieetnent to 
liquidate periodically the compensation which' they have 
paid to the senders and which they have agreed to be 
justified. 

CHAPTER III.— Allocation of Postacb 
Collections. Transit Rates 

Articb 66. Alhcaiion of Pojlage Collections 
Except in the cases expressly provided for by the 
Conveation, each Admiolsuadon keeps the whole of the 
charges which it has collected. 

ARTTCLB 67. Transit Rates^^ 

1, Correspondence exchanged in closed mails bera'een 
two Administrations, by means of the services of one or 
more other Administrations (third services) , is subject to 
transit charges to be paid to each of the countries 
crasersed or whose services uke part in the conveyance, 
as indicated in the following table: 


PER KJLOGRALaiB 


of letters and 

of other 

postcards 

articles 

Ff. e. 

Fr.f. 

0.60 

0.08 

0.80 

0.12 

1.20 

0.16 

2.00 

0.24 

2.80 

0.32 

3.60 

0.40 

0.60 

0.08 

1.60 

0.20 

2.40 

a32 

3.20 

0.40 

4.80 

0.60 


2. The transit rates for sea conveyance over a dis- 
tance not exceeding 300 nautical miles are fixed at one- 
third of the amounts specified in 51, if the Administra- 
tion concerned already receives, on account of the mails 
conveyed, the payment applicable to land transit. 

3- In the case of sea conveyance performed by two 
or more Adminiscrations, the charges paid for the entire 
sea transit may not exceed 4 francs SO per kilogramme of 
letters and postcards, and 60 centimes per kilogramme of 
other articles. Should occasion arise, these maximum 
amounts are shared between the Administrations partici- 
pating In the service, in proportion to the distances 
traversed. 

4. In the absence of any other arrangement, the 
direct sea conveyance between two countries by means 
of vessels maintained by one of them is considered as a 
third service, as well as conveyance between two offices 
of the same country, by means of services maintained by 
another country. 

5. Small packeu, newspapers or packets of newspapers 
and periodicals sent in virtue of the Agreement concern- 
ing subscriptions to newspapers and periodicals, as well 
as insured boxes despatched under the Agreement con- 


cerning insured letters and boxes, are considered as 
"other ankles” as regards transit. 

6. Mis-sent mails are regarded, in respect of the 
payment of transit charges, as if they had followed their 
normal route. 

ArttCXB 68. Exemption from Transit Charges 
The correspondence exempt from postage mentioned 
in Ankle 32, reply postcards returned to the country 
of oti^n, tedirened articles, undelivered articles, advices 
of delivery, postal money orders, and all other docu- 
ments relative to the postal service, e.g., communications 
concerning the postal cheque service, are exempt from all 
charges for land or sea transit. 

Article 69. Extraordinary Services 
Tlie transit rates specified in Article 67 do not apply 
to conveyance by means of extraordinary services spe- 
cially established or maintained by one Administration 
at the request of one or mote other Admim$trations. 
The conditions of this class of conveyance are regulated 
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by mutual consent between the Administrations con- 
ceined. 

Article 70. Paymentt and Accounting 

1. The transit charges are borne by the Administiat*oo 
of the country of origin. 

2. The general accounting for these charges is based 
on data obtained from statistics taken once in every 
three years, during a period of 14 days. This period 
is extended to 28 days for mails exchanged less than 
times a week by the services maintained by any one 
country. The Detailed Regulations fix the period of the 
statisucs and the duration of their application. 

3. When the annual balance between two Adminis- 
trations does not exceed 25 francs, the debtor Adminis- 
tration is exempt from all payment. 

4. Every Administration is authorised to submit for 
^ considetatioB ol a Commission ot aibiuatots 
results of statistics which, in its opinion, differ mo 
much from reality. The arrangements for arhitration are 
as laid down in Article 12. 

5. The arbitrators are empowered to fix in a fair 
and reasonable manner the transit charges proper to be 
paid, 

Articxb 71. Exching0 of Closed Ma/h mfb 
Ships of War 

1. Closed mails may be exchanged between the post 
offices of any one of the co&uactiog counuies and 
commaodiog officers of naval divisions or ships of war 
of the same country stationed abroad, or between the 
commanding officer of one of chose naval divisions or 
one of those ships of war and (he commanding officer 
of another division or of another ship of the same 
country, through the medium of the land or sea services 
maintained by other countries. 

2. Coctespondeoce of every desaiption enclosed >n 
these mails muse coruise exclusively of such as is ad- 
dressed to or sent by the officers and crews of the sb'ps 
to ot from which the mails ate forwarded; the rates r>nd 
cooditioos of despatch applicable to them ate set^d, 
according to iu internal regulations, by the Posul Ad- 
ministration of the country to which the ships belong- 

3. In the- absence of any contrary atrangemenr. tbe 
Administration of the country to which the ships of war 
belong is accountable to the intermediate Admiiusuatinns 
for the transit charges on the mails calculated in accord- 
ance with tbe provisions of Atciclc 67. 

Miscellaneous Provisions 

Article 72. Non Observance of Principle of 
Freedom of Transis 

When a country does not observe the provisions of 
Article 28, relating to freedom of transit, Admioisuations 
ha\e the right to suppress the postal service with shat 
country. They must gne previous notice of this measure, 
by telegraph, to the Administrations concerned. 

ARTTCXE 73- VnJerSakings Regarding Perud Measures 

Tlie contraning countries undertake to adopt, or to 
propose to their respective legisUtuccs, the necessary 
measures: 

{a) for punishing the counterfeiting of pospge 
sumps, even i{ w'uhdiawn from circulation, of 
international teply coupons and of posul identity 
cards; 


for punishing the use or the pottinj ma 
circulation: 

(1) of counterfeit posuge stamps (ereo if 
withdrawn from circulation) ot used post- 
age stamps, as well as of counterfeit to- 
pressions of scamping or printing na 
chines or of impressions already used, 

(2) of counterfeit international reply coupon^ 

(3) of counterfeit postal identity cards; 

(r) foe punishing tbe frauduleoc use of geomoe 
postal Identity cards; 

(</) for prohibiting and suppressing tbe frauduleot 
manufacture and the putting into urcubtioa li 
impressed and adhesive stamps in use'ia the 
postal service, forged or imitated in such a osa- 
ner that they could be mistaken for the impressed 
and adhesive stamps issued by the Admimscrauoa 
of way oM tha caatt^cuag coaaaitv. 

(e) for preventing and, if necessary, for putushiog 
the insertion in postal packets of opium, mor- 
phine, cocaine or other narcotia, as wtU as 
explosive or easily inflammable subsuaces, unless 
rheir insertion is expressly authorised by (be 
Convention and Agreements. 

Final Provisions 

Article 74. Entry into Force and Duration of tie 
Convention 

The present Cooveotion shall come into force ofl the 
Ist of July, 1S>48, and shall remain in operation for u 
indefinite period. 

In faith whereof, the plenipotentiaries of tbe Govern' 
ments of the above-named countries have signed 
present Coovenuen in a single copy which shad teoaifl 
in the Archives of the Government of the French Rt’ 
public and of which a copy shall be deliveted to web 
party. 

Done at Paris, the 5tb of July, 194?- 

FINAL PROTOCOL OF THE CONVENTION 

At the moment of proceeding to sign the Universal 
Postal Convention concluded this day, the undersigae 
plentipotentiaries have agreed as follows: 

I. — ^Withdrawal of Correspondence. ALioiATiav 

OF Address 

The provisions of Article 54 do not apply to 
Briuin or to those British Dominions, Colotues aw 
Portectorates whose internal legislation does not per®"' 
the withdrawal or tbe alteration of the address of 
spondence at the request of the sender. 

II. — ^Equivalents: Maximum and Minimum 

1. Each country has the right to iaacase op to 41) 
cent, or to reduce by as much as 20 per cent 

rates pcesaibed by Attjde 36, 5 I> lodiared n* 
following table [on the page opposite]. . . 

2. The rates adopted must, as far as possible, 

the same piopoitions to one another as the basic fa- 
each Administration being empowered to round tip 
to round down its rates to suit its currency. 

3. The rates adopted by a country apply 

to be collected on unpaid or insufficiently prepaid i®* 
correspondence. 
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Letteis: 

first unit of weight 
each succeeding unit 
Postcards: 

single 

reply-paid 

Commercial papers: 

first unit of weight . . 
each succeeding unit 
minimum charge 
Printed papers: 
first unit of weight 
each succeeding unit 
Blind literature, per 
1,000 grammes 
Samples of merchandise: 

• first unit of weight 
each succeeding unit 
Small packets: 
per 20 grammes 
minimum charge 
"Phonoposi" packets: 
first unit of weight 
each succeeding unit 


Lower Limit 
(gold value) 
centimes 
16 
9.6 

9.6 
19.2 

6.4 

3.2 

16 

64 

3.2 

1.6 

6.4 

3.2 

6.4 

32 

12 

8 


Higher Limit 
(gold value) 
centimes 
28 
16.8 

16.8 

33.6 

11.2 

5.6 

28 

11.2 

56 

28 

11 2 
56 

112 

56 

21 

14 


III.— Exception as Regards the application op 
THE Tariff for Commercial Papers, Printed 
Papers and SaiiIples of merchandise 
Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 36, counuies 
have the right not to apply to commercial papers, printed 
papers and samples the race fixed for the first unit of 
weight, and to maintain for that weight unit the rate of 
4 centimes, with a minimum of 8 centimes for samples 
of merchandise. 

IV. — Ounce Avoirdupois 

As an exceptional measute, it is agreed that countries 
which, by reason of then intetiul regulations, ace unable 
to adopt the metric-decimal system of weight, are em- 
powered to substimte for it the ounce avoirdupois 
(28.3465 grammes) taking one ounce as equivalent to 
20 grammes for letters and "phonopost" packets, and 
tvo ounces as equivalent to 50 grammes for commercial 
papers, printed papers, blind literature, samples and 
small packets. 

V. — Posting of Correspondb^cb Abroad 
No country is bound to forward, nor to deliver to the 
addressees, correspondence which the senders domiciled 
in its territory post or cause to be posted in a foreign 
country with the object of profiting by the lower rates in 
force there. The rule is applied without distinction both 
to correspondence made up in the country where the 
sender resides and then carried aaoss the frontier, and 
to correspondence made up in a foreign «iuntry. The 
Administration concerned is empowered either to return 
to origin the articles in question, oc to tax them at its 
inland rates. The method of collecting the charges is left 
to its discretion. 

VI.— International Reply Coupons 

Administfatioos have the right not to undertake m 
to limit, the sale of international reply coupons. 


VIL— Regutration Feb 

CouDuies which cannot fix at 40 centimes the regls* 
uatioo fee ptesaibed by Article 57, § 2, are authorised 
to charge a fee which may amount to 50 centimes or to 
the charge fixed for their inland service. 

VIII.— Am Services 

1. The provisions regarding the conveyance of letter 
mails by air are aonex^ to the Uoivers^ Postal Con- 
vention and are considered as forming an Integral part 
of it and of its Detailed Regulations. 

2. But. notwithstanding the general rules of the Con- 
vention, the modification of these provisions may be 
considered from time to time by a Conference com- 
posed of the representatives of the Administrations 
directly concerned. 

3. This Conference may be summoned by the inter- 
mediary of the International Buieaa at the request of at 
least ibiee of these Administrations. 

4. The whole of the provisions proposed by this 
Conference must be submitted, by the intermediary of 
the Intttnational Bureau, to the vote of the countries of 
the Union. The decision will be taken by a maioticy 
vote. 

IX. — Exception as Regards the Freedom of 
Transit of Small Packets 

In modification of the provisions of Arucle 28, the 
Postal Administration of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is authorised not to permit the transit of 
small packets through its territories on the understanding 
that this testriction is apphed without distinction to all 
the countries of the Union. 

X — Special Transit Charges for Conveyance by 

■thb Trans-Siberian and the Transandinb 
Railways 

1. In the modification of the provisions of Article 67. 
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S 1 (Table), the Postal Administration of the Union of 
Soviet Socidist Republics is authori 2 ed to collect transit 
charges for the Trans Siberian Railway for both routes 
(Manchuria or Vladivostok) at the rate of Fr. 4.50 per 
Viingr amm ff for letters and postcards and Fr. 0 50 pet 
kilogramme for other articles for •distances exccedins 
6,000 kilometres. 

2. The Administration of the Argentine Republic is 
authorised to collect a fee of 30 centimes per kilogramme 
over and above the transit rates mentioned in Article 67, 

S 1 (1.), of the Convenuon, in respect of correspondence 
of all kinds forwarded in transit by the Argentine section 
of the Transandine Railway. 

XI. — Speqal Transit Conditions for ivtchanistan 
Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 67, 51, the 
Administration of Afghanistan is authorised provisionally, 
by reason of its special difficulties as regards means of 
transport and communication, to effect the transit of 
closed mails and a decouvert correspondence across its 
territory on conditions specially agreed with the Admin- 
istrations concerned. 

XIL— Specul Warehousing Charges at Aden 
A s an exceptional measure, the Administration of 
Aden is authorised to collect a fee of ^0 centimes per bag 
for all mails warehoused at Aden, provided chat this 
Administration does not receive payment for a land or 
sea transit in respect of the mails in question. 

XIII.— Special Transhipment Charges 
E xceptionally, the Portuguese Administration is 
authorised to collect 40 centimes per bag on all the 
mails transhipped at the Port of Lisbon 

XIV. — Protocol Left Open to Countries Not 
Represented 

The Protocol remains open to the countries of the 
Union not represented at the Congress, in order to permit 
them to accede to the Convention and to the Agteements 
there concluded, or only to one or other of them. 

XV. — Protocol Left open to Countries 
Represented for Signature and Accession 
The Protocol remains open to those countries whose 
representatives hate to-day signed only the Conveotlon, or 
only a certain number of the Agreements drawn up by 
the Congress, in order to permit them to accede to the 
other Agreements signed this day, or to one or other of 
them. 

XVI. — Period for the Notificl^tion of Accessions 
T he accessions referred to in Articles XIV and XV 
must be DouHed diplomatically by the respecuve Gov- 
ernments to the Government of the French Republic, 
and by it to the other Sutes of the Union. The period 
allowed to the said Governments for this ootiiicatioo will 
expire on the 1st of July, 1948. 

XVII. — Protocol Left open to Countries 
Temporarily Precluded from Acceding 
to the Convention and the Agreements 
1. Spain, Motocco (Spanish Zone) and the whtde of 
the Spanish Colonies, temporarily precluded from ac- 
ceding to the Convention and the Agteements in coor 
sequence of a decision of the Xllch Universal Postal 
Congress uken in conformity with the resolution of the 


General Assembly of the United Nations of the Udi 
Deceiuher, 1946, may accede to these Acts, without suh 
mitiing to the formalities prescribed by Arude 3, « 
soon as that resolution is repealed or becomes objectlt^ 
2. Germany, Japan and Korea, temporarily predmJfi 
from acceding to the Convention and the Agreemeo°> 
may accede to these Acts, wtdiout submitting to M 
formalities prescribed by Article 3, when the time « 
considered opportune by the responsible authority. 

3- The accessions mentioned in $S 1 and 2 must 
notified diplomatically by the Governments concerr*^ 
to the Government of the French Republic and by it w 
the other States of the Union. 

fjs faith wbeteof, the undetmentiooed plentipottMiai't* 
have drawn up the present Protocol which shall have dw 
same force and validity as if its provisions were imec<<^ 
IQ the text Itself of the Convention, and they Ww 
signed It in a single copy which shall remain ia die 
Archives of the Government of the French Republic 
of which a copy shall be delivered to each party. 

Done at Paris, the 5th of July, 1947- 


ANNEX m 

AGRFEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 

NATIONS AND THE UNFVERSAL POSTAI' 
UNION 
PREAMBLE 

In CDosideracioo of the obligations placed upon ^ 
United Nations by Article 57 of the Charter ^ ™ 
United Nadons, the United Nations and the Uoiveh^ 
Posul Union agree as follows: 

Article 1 

The United Nations recognizes the Universal 
Union (hereioaftet called the Union) as the speaali“ 
agency responsible for taking such action as may “ 
appropriate under its basic instrument for the aceP®" 
plishmeot of the purposes set forth therein. 

ARTICLE It 

REaPROCAL REPRESENTATION 

1. Representatives of the United Nations shall ^ 
invited tt> attend all the Union’s congresses, adminisua 
coofecetuxs and commissions, and to participate, wiih 
vote, in the deliberations of these meetings. . . , 

2. Representatives of the Union shall be_ 
attend meetings of the Economic and Social 
of the United Nations (hereinafter called the 
of its commissions and committees, and to 
without vote, in the deliberations thereof with 

to items on the agenda in which the Union may be C 
amed. . jg 

3. Representatives of the Union shall he 

attend *e meetings of the General Assembly ^ 

which questions within the competence of the jg 

are uodec discussion, for purposes of consultation, an ^ 
participate, without vote, in the deliberations of 
main committees of the General Assembly uith resf*- 
to items concerning the UniorL 

4. Written statements presented by the 

be distributed by the Secretariat of the United 
to the Members of the General Assembly, the ^ 
and its commissions, and the Trusteeship CouncU* 
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appropriate. S imilar ly, ^itteo statements presented by 
the United Nations shall he distributed by the Union to 
its members. 

Article III 

paOPOSAL OF AGENDA ITEMS 

Subject to such preliminary consultation as may be 
necessary, the Union shall include in the agenda of its 
congresses, administrative conferences or commissions, 
or, as the case may be, shall submit to its members in 
accordance with the provisions of the Universal Pascal 
Convention, items proposed to it by the United Nations. 
Similarly, the Council, its commissions and committees, 
and the Trusteeship Council shall include in their agenda 
items proposed by the Union. 

Article IV 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

1. The Um'on agrees to arrange for the submission 
as soon as possible, for appropriate action, to its con- 
gresses or its administiam'e conferences or commissions, 
or to its members, in conformity with the provisions of 
the Universal Postal Cooreatioo, of all formal recoia- 
mendadons which the United Nations may make to it. 
Such recoamendadons will be addressed to the Union 
and not ditecdy to its members. 

2. The Union agrees to enter into coosuludon with 
the United Nadons, upon request, with tespea to such 
recommendadoos^ and in due course to report to the 
United Nations on the acdoo taken by the Union or by 
Its members to give effect to such recommendadons, or 
on the other results of their consideradoo. 

3. The Union will oo-operace in whatever further 
measures tnay be necessary to make co^rdioadon of the 
aedvides of specialized agencies and chose of the 
United Narioos fully effeedve. In particular, it will co- 
operate with any body which the Council may establish 
for the purpose of facilitating such co-ocdlnadon and 
will futmsh such infotmation as may he required for the 
carrying out of this purpose. 

Article V 

EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION AND DOCUMENTS 

1. Subject to such arrangements as may be necessary 
for the safeguarding of coafidendal material, the fullest 
and promptest exchange of infocmadon and documents 
shall be made between the United Nadons and the 
Union. 

2. Without prejudice to the geoeralicy of the pro- 
visions of the preceding paragraph: 

{«/) The Umon shall submit to the United Nadons 
an annual report on its aedvides; 

(h) The Union shall comply to the fullest exteoc 
pracdcable with any request which the United Nadons 
may m a ke for the furnishing of special reports, smdies 
or infoimadon, subject to the condidons set forth in 
arude XI; 

(r) The Union shall furnish written advice on 
quesuons within its competence as may be requested 
by the Trusteeship Counal; 

(d) The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall, upon request, consult with the Director of the 
International Bureau of the Union regarding the ptovi- 
sion to the Union of Such information as may be of 
special interest to it. 


Article VI 

ASSISTANCE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

The Union agrees to co-operate with and to give 
assistance to the United Nadons, its piindpal and sub- 
sidiary organs, so far as is consistent with the provisions 
of the Universal Postal Convendon. 

As regards the Members of the United Nadons, the 
Union agrees that in accordance with Arttde 103 of the 
Qiarcet no provision m the Universal Postal Convendon 
or related agreements shall be construed as preventing or 
lumdng any State in complying with its obitgatioas to 
the United Nations. 

Article VII 

FERStSNNEL ARRANGEXIENTS 

The United Nations and the Union agree to co-operate 
as necessary to ensure as much umformity as possible in 
the conditions of employment of personnel, and to avoid 
competiuoa in the recniitmenr of personnel 

Article VIII 
STATISTICAL SERVICES 

J. The United Nations and the Union agree to co- 
operate widt a view to securing the greatest possible 
usehiloess and udlizaoon of statisdcal information and 
data. 

2. The Union recognizes the United Nadons as the 
central a^cy for the coUecdoo, analysis, publicadoo, 
staodardizadon and improvement of stausdes setrlog 
the general purposes of inieinadonal organizadona. 

3. The United Nadons tecognizes the Union as the 
appropriate agency for the collection, analysis, publica- 
doo, staodardizadon and improvement of stausdes with- 
in its special sphere, without prejudice to the tight of 
the United Nadons to concern itself with such stausucs 
so far ns it may be essential lot its own purposes or for 
the improvement of stausdes throughout the world. 

AmWeJX 

ADiUNlSTRATIVB AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 

1. The United Nations and the Union recognize the 
desirability, in the interests of the most effiueot use of 
personnei and resources, of avoiding the establiihmenc 
of compeutive or overlapping services. 

2. ArTangemeDts shall be made between the United 
Nauons and the Union with regard to the registradon 
and deposit of official documents. 

Article X 

BUDGETARV ARRANGE&IENTS 

The annual budget of the Umon shall be transmitted 
to the United Nauons, and the General Assembly may 
tzuke zecotnmendadoas thereon to the Congress of the 
UoioD. 

Article XI 

FINANCING OF SPECIAL SERVICES 

In the event of the Union being faced with the 
necessity of incurring substantial extra expense as a 
result of any request which the United Nauons may 
make for special reports, studies or informauoa in 
arocdaoce with ardde V or with any other provisions 
of this agreement, consultadoo shall take place with a 
view to dettimioing the most equitable manner in which 
such expense shall be borne. 
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Article XU 

, DfrER-AGENCY AGREEMENTS 

The Uoion will inform the Counal of the natuxe and 
scope of any agreement between the Union and any 
specialized agency or other intec-governmeotal organiza' 
tion, and fuitbei agrees to inform the Council of the 
preparation of any such agreements. 

Article XllI 
LIAISON 

1. The United Nations and the Union agree to the 
foregoing provisions in the belief that they will contrib* 
ute to the maintenance of effective liaison between the 
two organizations. They affirm their intention of taking 
in agreement whatever measures may be necessary to this 
end. 

2. The liaison arrangements provided for in this 
agreement shall apply, as far as is appropriate, to the 
relations between the Union and the United Nations, 
including its branch and regional offices. 


Article XIV 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE AGREEMSNI 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations aiid the 
Presidem of the Executive and Liaison Comnussioti tif 
the Union may enter into such supplementary aIIaDg^ 
ments for the implementation of this agreement it nu; 
be found desirable In the light of operating erp^ritac; 
of the two organizations. 

Article Xy 
HNTKY INTO FORCE 

This agreement is annexed to the Universal fond 
ConventioQ concluded in Paris in 1947. It will tome 
into force after approval by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, and, at the earliest, at the samo time 
as dais Convention. 

Article XVl 
REVISION , 

On six months' notice given on either paft. this 
agreement shall be subject to revision by agroemtot 
between the United Nations and the Union. 

Pens, 4 July 1947. 



VIII. The World Health Organization^ 


A. ORIGIN 


The Constitution providing for the establish- 
ment of a World Health Organization (WHO)® 
was adopted on July 22, 1946, by the International 
Health Conference, called for the purpose by the 
Economic and Social Council There were 64 states, 
the Allied Control Authorities for Germany, Japan 
and Korea, respectively, and ten international or- 
ganizations represented at the Conference, which 
met in New York from June 19 to July 22, 1946. 

The Conference also established an Interim 
Commission^ to carry out essential international 
functions prior to the coming into being of the 
permanent Organization and to develop plans and 
proposals for the first World Health Assembly. The 


Interim Commission consisted of representatives of 
the following eighteen States elected by the Con- 
ference to act for all signatories to the Constitu- 
tion: Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Egypt, 
France, India, Liberia, Meicico, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Peru, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S R , United King- 
dom, United States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 
The Interim Commission held its first meeting on 
July 19, 1946, and continued to binctioa until dis- 
solved by resolution of the first World Health As- 
sembly. 

On April 7, 1948, WHO came officially into 
being, 26 Members of the United Nations having 
accepted its Constitution. 


B, PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The objeaive of WHO, as stated in Article 1 
of its Constitution, is "the attainment by all peoples 
of the highest possible level of health”. The pre- 
amble defines health as "a state of complete physi- 
cal, mental and social well-being and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity”. 

The functions of the Organization necessary to 
attain this objeaive are enumerated in Article 2. 
In general, WHO is to serve as the co-ordinating 
authority on international healtli work, to main- 
tain certain necessary international services, to pro- 
mote and conduct research in the field of health 
and to promote improved standards of teaching in 
the health, medical and related professions. The 
following are among its other funaions: 

1. To assist goverameaQ, upon request, in stteofthen- 
iog health services; 

2. To furnish appropriate technical assistance and, ta 
emergencies, necessary aid upon the request or acceptance 
of goseroments; 

3. To promote, in co-operation "with other specialized 
agencies 'fthere necessary, the improvement of nucriuon. 


housing, sasitatioo, recreation, economic or wotkiog con- 
ditions and other aspects of environmental hygiene; 

d. To promote maternal and child health and welfare 
and to foster the ability to live harmoniously in a chang- 
ing total environment; 

5. To foster activities in the field of mental health, 
especially those affecting the harmony of human relations; 

6. To assist in developing an informed public opinion 
among all peoples on matters of health. 


’For further details on the origin of and the 

early activities of the Interim Commission, see Yearbook 
of tba United tJationi, 1946-47, pp. 7B9~9i- S ee al so 
the reports of the Interim Commission to the United 
Nations (E/S93 and £/786), report of the Interim 
Commission to the First ^orld Health Assembly, reso- 
lutions of the Health Assembly, reports of expert com- 
micKcs, and the report of the fint session of the Execu- 
tile Committee {£B2/2). See also Bibliography of this 
Yearbooi, Appendix III. 

*1136 text of the Constitution of the World Health 
Organizadon Is reproduced in the Yearbook of the United 
Nationi, 194&-47, pp. 795-800. 

*For text of Arrangement Concluded by the Govem- 
ments Represented at the International Health Confer- 
ence (to establish the Interim Commission), see ibid., 
pp. SOl-2. 
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C. ORGANIZATION 


The main organs of WHO, as provided in its 
Constitution, ate the World Health Assembly, the 
Executive Board and the Secretariat. 

The World Health Assembly, in which all 
Members may be represented, meets at least once 
annually. It determines the policies of the Organi- 
zatioa It reviews the work of WHO and instruas 
the Executive Board in regard to matters upon 
which action, study, investigation or report may 
be considered desirable Among its other duties, 
the Assembly is empowered to adopt regulations' 
pertaining to international quarantine and sanitary 
measures, uniform standards and nomenclatures 
and various other questions of international impor- 
tance in the health field. 


New Members may be admitted into WHO, if 
they are Members of the United Nations, by ac- 
cepting the Constitution. For other states to be- 
come Members the approval of their membership 
applications by a simple majority vote of the Health 
Assembly is required. The Constitution also pro- 
vides that territories or groups of territories not 
responsible for the conduct of their international 
relations may be admitted as Associate Members by 
the Health Assembly upon application by the ap- 
propriate authority. 

Decisions of the Organization on important 
questions, such as the adoption of conventions or 
agreements bringing 
WHO into relationship with other international 
organizations, and amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. require a two-thirds majority of the Members 
present and voting. Descisions on ocher questions 
are taken by a simple majority vote. 

Ths Exe^tive Boaid consists of eighteen teeh- 
mcaU 7 qnaMed persons designated by eighteen 
Members elected by the Health Assembly, aking 
into account an equitable geogtaphical dtstribu 
tion. Members are normally elected for three-year 
terms, but to ensure continuity it is provided in the 
WHO Constitution that six of the Membefs elected 
by the first Assembly should hold office for one 
year, six for two and six for the full three-vear 
term The Bosud meets at least twice a year. Its 
chief funaion is to implement decisions and poli- 
cies of the Assembly, but it may also take 
gency measures within the functions and financial 
resources of WHO in order to deal with events 
requiring immediate action, such as epidemics. 

The Secretariat is headed by a Director-General, 


appointed by tlic Assembly on the nomination of 
the Executive Board. The Director-General ap. 
points the technical and administrative staff le- 
quired and supervises their work. 

Committees composed of experts were estab- 
lished to further the work of WHO in specific 
fields. There were, as of September 21, 1948, ten 
such Expert Committees, on: Malaria, Tuberculo- 
sis, Venereal Infections, Maternal and Child Wel- 
fare, Health Statistics, International Epidemiology 
and Quarantine, Biological Standardization, the 
Unification of Pharmacopoeias, Habit-forming 
Drugs, and Insecticides. The establishment of other 
expert .committees — on industrial hygiene, the 
hygiene of seafarers, parasitic diseases and virus 
diseases — ^ was authorized by the Health Assembly, 
but funds had not yet been provided. Study groups 
on cholera, smallpox; plague, typhus, and trachoma 
were jointly set up by WHO and the Office inter- 
national d’hygiene publique. Joint Committeej 
were operating— one on Nutrition with FAOaad 
one on Health Policy with the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNI- 
CEF). The establishment of ocher joint commit- 
tees was planned — for example with ILO on in- 
dustrial hygiene and on the hygiene of seafarers. A 
standing Committee on Non-Governmental 0^ 
ganizations was established by the Board to carry 
out negotiations with such organizations. 

The Organization has its headquarters in Geneva 
and maintains a technical liaison office in New 
York. 

The following regional organizations were pro- 
vided for by the first Health Assembly as soon as 
a majority of WHO Members in these areas agreed 
to panicipate: Eastern Mediterranean, Western 
Pacific, Southeast Asia, European, African and 
American. Regional organizations, each consisting 
of a regional committee and a regional office, are 
to keep informed of the various requirements in 
their respective areas and implement the health 
programs decided upon by WHO. Regional com- 
mittees, composed of WHO Members and Asso- 
ciate Members in the area, are to formulate tbs 
policies and supervise the work of the regional 
offices. 

A special temporary administrative office for 
Europe, to assist in the health rehabilitation of 
war-devastated areas, was authorized by th^ 
session of the Executive Board. It was decided that 
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this office should be established OQ January 1, 1949, 
after a meeting of European Members of WHO. 

Delegates from Af^anistan, Burma, C^lon, 
India and Siam agreed to meet in New Delhi in 
October 1948, to discuss the establishment trf the 
Southeast Asia regional organization and programs 
for raising the health standards in individual coun- 
tries of the area."* - 

The existing Sanitary Bureau at Alexandria, 
which is to be integrated with WHO, is to serve 
as the WHO regional organization in the Eastern 
Mediterranean area. 


Tlw American area is to be served by the Pan 
American Sanitary Organization, which is to be 
incorporated as the WHO regional organization 
when fourteen of its 21 members have ratified the 
WHO Constitution.® The WHO regional oganiza- 
tion for the Americas is to co-operate with the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America to ensure that adequate health measures 
ate provided in the area concurrently with econom- 
ic development. Similar co-operation is to be 
carried out by WHO with other regional United 
Nations organizations. 


D. ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1947 


The Interim Commission held three sessions 
during this period, in July and in November 1946, 
and during 1947 from March 31 to April 12. 

On October 16, 1946, the Interim Commission 
assumed the responsibilities of the Health Organi- 
zation of the League of Nations concerned with 
biological standardization and epidemiological re- 
porciog. In April 1947 ic began operating the 
Singapore Epidemiological Intelligence Station. The 
epidemiological services of UNKRA in conneaion 
with the International Sanitary Conventions of 1944 
for maritime and aerial navigation were transferred 
to the Interim Commission on December 1, 1946. 
Numerous technical responsibilities of the Office 
international d'hygiene publique, relating to the 
administration and revision of existing sanitary 
conventions, were also taken over by the Interim 
Commission. 


As a result of the transfer of UNRRA’s health 
activities In Europe as from January 1, 1947, and 
in the Fax East as from April 1, the Interim Com- 
mission continued field service programs in Aus- 
tria, Byelorussian S.S.R., China, Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Korea, 
Philippines, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R. and Yugo- 
slavia. These services included funds for fellow- 
ships, visiting lecturers, and the acquisition of med- 
ical literature, as well as mission operations in 
Greece and Italy for the control of tuberculosis 
and malaria, and in China and Etliiopia to deal 
with special health problems in those countries. 

Other aaivities undertaken by the Interim Com- 
mbsion before July I, 1947, included, inter alia, 
preparatory work in connection with the inter- 
national Ibts of diseases and causes of death, and- 
special studies on venereal diseases, infant mortal- 
ity and biological standardization. 


E. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


During this period the Interim Commission held 
three sessions: its fourth, from August 30 to Sep- 
tember 13, 1947; its fifth, from January 22 to 
February 7, 1S)48; and its sixth and final session, 
from June 18 to 23, 1948. At its fifth session, the 
Interim Commission felt assmed that the requited 
number of states would shonly accept the WHO 
Comcitution, and therefore decided to convene the 
first World Health Assembly in Geneva on June 
24, 19-18. 


The Health Assembly met in Geneva from June 
24 to July 24, 1948. It eleaed the states to desig- 
nate the members of the Executive Board, which 
then held its first session in Geneva, from July 16 
to 26, 1948. 

On the nomination of the Executive Board, the 


*rfau organization was established in New Delhi on 
Jaooa^ 1, 1949* 

*niis condition was fulfilled early in 1949. 
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Assembly unanimously appointed Brock rhishnlm 
(Canada) as Director-General of WHO for a 
five-;|'ear term of office. Dr. Chisholm had served 
as Executive Seaetary of the Interim Commission 
since July 1946. 

The Assembly approved on July 10, 1SW8, the 
agreement® establishing WHO’s relationship with 
the United Nations. This action brought the agree- 
ment into force, since it had previously been ap- 
proved by the United Nations General Assembly 
on November 15, 1947. 

The Assembly considered reports prepared by 
the Interim Commission on its activities since its 
inception and on a program of work for the per- 
manent Organization. 

The Health Assembly decided on the regional 
organization of WHO (see above) and drew up 
a program for the full Organization 

The Interim Commission had recommended 
that the work of WHO be directed primarily to 
campaigns for reducing the incidence of malaria, 
tuberculosis and venereal diseases, which, it was 
Mnsidered, could be efficiently controlled through 
international action, and to the improvement of 
maternal and, child health throughout the world. 
The Assembly added to these programs the im- 
provement of nutrition and of environmental 
sanitation. It established the policies WHO was 
to follow in carrying out these six campaigns, which 
would be undertaken in 1949 and develop^ over 
succeeding years, and recommended in each in- 
stance ffiat governments take preventive, curative, 
legislative, social and other measures necessary to 
their success. 

The Assembly approved activities on a more 
limited scale to deal with other medical and health 
problems. These include: the organization of 
public-health administrations; the control of five 
parasitic diseases, including schistosomiasis and 
filari^is; the control of four virus diseases— polio- 
myelitis, rabies, influenza and trachoma; and ac- 
tivities relating to mental health, alcoholism and 
drug addiction. 

The Interim Commission had previously pre- 
pared a survey of the size and strength of puhUc 
health services in various countries and on national 
resources for the training of staff for these ser- 
vices. It had also made a preliminary survey of 
alcoholism and in 1948 began preliminary work 
with respect to the incidence, conuol and treat- 
ment of schistosomiasis, which incapacitates mil- 
lions of persons annually in the agricultural regions 
of Africa, Asia and South America. 

An outline of the principal activities of the In- 


terim Commission and WHO from July 1, 1947 
to September 21 , 1948, is given below. 

1. Malaria 

The Interim Commission decided that 
which attacks hundreds of millions of persons each 
year, causing the death of approximately 3 , 000,000 
annually, was of sufficient importance to 'warraDt 
immediate international action for its coattoL It 
accordingly presented for the approval of the 
Health Assembly a general plan for world malaria 
control prepared by Its Expert Committee on 
Malaria. 

Assistance in carrying out programs begun by 
UNRRA for malaria control and for the eradia- 
tion of the anophelinc mosquito in Greece and 
Italy was continued by WHO missions operating 
in those countries. As a result of DDT spraying 
and other control measures carried out in Italy and 
Sicily since 1946, 93 deaths from malaria were 
recorded for 1947 as compared with 285 ia 1946 
and 386 in 1945; it was hoped that by the end of 
1949 , maJaria would have been completely wiped 
out in Italy. In Greece the program has reduced the 
incidence of malaria, which had previously aver- 
aged one millioo cases annually, by mote than 
80 per cent. It is estimated that the malaria con- 
trol program in Greece has saved more than 30,- 
000,000 man-days in agricultural work alone 
At the request of UNICEF, WHO is providuig 
technical assistance and guidance in connenion 
with anti-malaria projects, financed by UNICEF, 
to be undertaken in certain Far Eastern countries, 
including Siam and Indo-China. 

The Organization also supplies governments, 
on request, with medical literature and informauon 
concerning the latest scientific developments for 
the prevention and treatment of malaria and gives 
expert advice concerning national control pro- 
grams. 

In its world-wide campaign to control malaria, 
WHO will undertake similar measures. It is select- 
ing the areas for its operation on the basis 0 ^ • ^ 
the feasibility of effective control; and ( 2 ) the 
potential increase in food production, in co-opera 
tion with FAO, since the disease is one of the 
foctors affecting agricultural development. Ac- 
cording to the policies laid down by the Executive 
Board at its first session, in July 1948, WHO is w 
assist governments on request, through its region 
organizations, in setting up permanent tnaJatu 

*The text of the Agreement between the United 
dons and WHO is reproduced on pp. 9J9-23- 
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control services suited to local needs. It is to pro- 
vide individual experts and operational demon- 
stration fMms to advise and assist goveromencs in 
developing local and national programs; ’ these 
teams are to remain in the assigned areas for at least 
two years. The Board decided that WHO should 
form three such re ams as soon as possible. The 
Organization is to assist in a training program by 
providing expert lecturers on request to establish- 
ed schools and fellowships for training in mahii- 
ology. It is also to assist in educating the public, 
through various means, on the subject of malaria 
and its controL 

In view of the effectiveness of DDT, the Board 
recommended that its production and distribution 
be stimulated. It requested the Director-General 
to refer ro the appropriate body of the Economic 
and Social Coun^ of the United Nations the ques- 
tions of regional production and of the waiver of 
customs duties to permit wider distribution. 

Finally, the Board made recommendations with 
respect to the treatment of malaria through drug 
administration and decided that additional research 
was required in both the treatment and eradication 
of the disease. 

2. Tuberculosis 

It is estimated that the annual moccality from 
tuberculosis is between four and five million and 
that between forty and fffty millioa persons an- 
nually contraa the disease. The Interim Commis- 
sion recognized that, since tuberculosis had reached 
epidemic proportions in many areas of the world, 
international measures were required for its con- 
troL Ac its fifth session in January and Feb- 
ruary 1948, the Commission decided on a program 
to provide fellowships to train medical officers in 
administration, epidemiology, and laboratory and 
clinical work; to provide demonscratloo field-teams 
to various countries on request; to assist In devel- 
oping tmiform procedures and techniques in both 
clinical and laboratory aspects of tuberculosis pre- 
vention and treatment; and to advise governments 
conducting campaigns agzinst tuberculosis on the 
facilities they required. It was also decided that 
WHO might give financial grants to governments 
and distribute information on recent developments 
of special importance. In view of the prevalence 
of tuberculosis among immigrants, the Commission 
recommended that medical examinations be made 
at the point of dqjarture. 

A meeting of international experts, called by the 
Interim Commission, was held in July 1948 to 


study and report on the use of streptomycin in the 
treatment of tuberculosis. The conference indicated 
char this drug could he used to treat several forms 
of tuberculosis, but that the streptomycin regimen 
suitable in each case must be designed to meet in- 
dividual requirements. The drug should be used 
only as an auxiliary in the general treatment of the 
disease, the conference pointed out, as its curative 
effect was partially dependent on other therapeutic 
measures, such as bed rest and pneumothorax. The 
(x>nfemnce recommended that streptomycin be dis- 
tributed only to instimtions, medical centres, and 
teaching hospitals regularly concerned with the 
study, diagnosis and treatment of mberculosls, and 
that further research as to the use and effects of 
the drug be undertaken. 

At the request of UNICEF, the Interim Com- 
mission began early in 1948 to provide technical 
assistance and guidance in a mass immunization 
ptop'am being carried out jointly by UNICEF and 
the Danish Red Cross and its Scandinavian asso- 
ciates.^ Under this program, an estimated total 
of 50,000,000 children and adolescents in Europe 
alone were ro be ruberculin-resred for tuberculosis 
infeaion. Those who registered negative to the 
tuberculin test, estimated at 15,000,000, were to 
be immunized by BCG (Bacillus Calmette Guer- 
in) vaccination. UNICEF provided funds for the 
extension of this program of tuberculin testing and 
BCG vaccination to India, Morocco, Algeria and 
other countries outside Europe. 

The Organization planned a large-scale medical 
research program on tuberculosis based on results 
obtamed in conducting the mass immunization 
program. The cards kept on all persons tested and 
vaccinated were to be analyzed by WHO for the 
preparation of current and long-term studies on 
tuberculosis, especially as regards mortality and 
morbidity rates in different countries. 

Several BCG laboratories were set up before 
September 1948 through the efforts of WHO. 
Since it was not praaical to ship BCG to India, a 
team of WHO experts sent to that country in 
May 1948 set up a laboratory for the production of 
BCG, taught qualified Indian personnel how to 
produce the vaccine and began training personnel 
to administer it. The large-scale mberculin-testing 
and vaccination program was put into operation 
by the Indian Goveramenc and WHO on August 
11, 1948. Small teams of experts were sent to 
Qiioa and Greece in 1947 and to Ethiopia in May 
1948 by the Interim Commission to demonstrate 
and to teach people in those countries how to 

'Seep. 622. 
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administer BCG. Each country receiving assisrance 
from WHO teams must agree beforehand to Oift* 
tinue the work of tuberculosis control when the 
teams leave that country. 

Among ocher activities to further its world-wide 
campaign against tuberculosis, the Interim Com- 
mission, and later the permanent Orgaoiaadon, 
assisted in the establishment of mass radiography 
centres in China and of a chest hospital and sana- 
toria in Greece, and in the provision of X-ray 
apparatus, equipment for 152 dlspeosaties and 
thousands of hospital beds in Italy. It trained 250 
nurses in Greece for work in tuberculosis. The 
Organization provided scholarships and fellow- 
ships to enable doctors from a number of these 
countries to train in other countries in the latest 
mediods of treatment of tuberculosis, and in the 
technique of the preparation and use of tuberculin 
and BCG. It also provided, on request, visiting 
lecturers, literature on the different aspects of 
tuberculosis, and epidemiological data to govern- 
ments and intecested organizations, as well as 
advice to governments, hospitals and other institu- 
tions on their particular problems of control and 
treatment of tuberculosis. 

3 . Venereal Diseases 

On the basis of a report of its Expert Committee 
on Venereal Diseases, which met in January 1948, 
the Interim Commission recommended to the first 
World Health Assembly an international venereal 
disease program, with primary emphasis on syphilis 
in its early stages. World mortality from late mani- 
festations of syphilis is estimated at millions of 
cases yearly, and the annual rate of acquired infec- 
tions is estimated to range from a m inirrmm of 20 
million upwards to 100 million cases and more. 
Estimates for gonorrhea arc two to three rippps 
higher. 

The international veneieal disease ptogiam, as 
approved by the Assembly, is based on WHO 
assistance, which includes cxpen advice on various 
aspects of venereal disease control, fellowships for 
advanced smdy, initiation of local and national 
programs by demonstration teams, the furnishing 
of basic equipment and supplies and technical in- 
formation, and co-operation with the United Na- 
tions and other international organizations on social 
and economic aspects of the venereal disease piob- 
lem. By September 1, 1948, 28 countries had re- 
quested one or more types of assistance. 

The Assembly also approved WHO medical 
guidance and te^nical responsibility in large-scale 
attacks on syphilis among children and expeaant 


and nursing mothers, as requested by UNICEF 
early in 1948. Congenital syphilis continues tote 
a signiffcant cause of mortality and of mental acd 
physical handicaps of infants and childien all over 
the world. In under-developed areas, infant mot- 
tality from congenital syphilis is estimated at mote 
than ten per cent. 

In view of the short supply of penicillin in 
many areas of the world, the Assembly authorised 
the Direaor-General of WHO to make a survey of 
peniciUin requirements and production and to take 
the necessary measures to ensure its wider avjil- 
ability. Negotiations were undertaken with 
UNRRA for the transfer to WHO of funds to 
complete the UNRSA program of penicillin pro- 
duction and to rehabilitate UNRRA penicilim 
plants located in Byelorussian S.S R., China, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland, Ukrainian SSR. wd 
Yugoslavia. 

As of Sepiembet 1948, only two countries, the 
United States and Poland, had launched national 
campaigns for the treatment of syphilis based oa 
large-st^e use of penicillin. Under the Polish 
program, based on expert advice given by ’JfTlO, 
540,000 persons had been examined and 43,000 
cases of syphilis and 27,000 cases of gonorrhea 
treated between April 1 and August 31, 1948. 

Similar campaigns were being planned in Yugo 
slavia and Bulgaria; venereal disease adminU“i 
tions in these countries were visit^ in June 15^8 
by WHO experts, who surveyed the ptobicm 
initiated control programs. Five European coun* 
tries had signified, by September 1948, their iotcn* 
tion -to participate in this plan, with wbi 
UNICE? wm collaborate with a %l!mm 
cation for the prenatal and infantile syphilis 
gram. 

The epidemiological importance of transfer o 
venereal disease from one country to another 
the maritime communications route led to ^ 
conclusion of the Brussels Agreement of 1 
concerning facilities to be accorded merchant 
men for the treatment of venereal diseases, 
vision and extension of this Agreement were beg™ 
by the Interim Commission and are being 
tinued by WHO. In consultation with ILO, ^ 
World Health Assembly decided that the 
Agreement should be expanded into ^ ^ 
national health regulation for venereal 
This regulation will cover displaced persons, 
eign laborers, emigrants and other migrants- 

Another aim of the international venereJ 
ease program of WHO is the stand^dizatioo 
serodiagnostic techniques in syphilis, inclunnig 
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tablishment of an international reference centre for 
test performance evaluation and the holding of 
International Serological Laboratory conferences, 
following the traditions of the Health Organization 
of the League of Nations. 

4. Health Statistics 

The work of preparing the sixth revision of the 
international lists of diseases and causes of death, 
previously undertaken every ten years under the 
auspices of the French Government, was continued 
by the Interim Commission during 1947 and 1948. 
The Expert Committee established for the purpose 
completed the lists at its second session in Oaober 
1947 for final clearance by an International Con- 
ference for the Sixdi Decennial Revision of the 
International Lists of Diseases and Causes of 
Death, which met in Paris in April 1948 on the 
invitation of the French Government. 

The Conference approved, with minor reserva- 
tions, the new classification as well as several 
recommendations of the Committee concerning 
ocher problems relating to the international com- 
parability of morbidity and mortality statistics. The 
Committee met in May to incorporate the changes 
suggested by the conference. In the revised lists as 
drawn up by the committee, diseases and injuries 
are classified on the same basb as causes of death. 
The publication of the lists was approved by the 
Health Assembly. The final version of the lists 
was to be published in December 1948 as an inter- 
rutional Manual of the International Statistical 
Classification of Diseases, Injuries and Causes of 
Death, incorporating the classification, special lists 
for tabulation and the procedures to be followed 
in assigning the underlying cause of death. 

The Manual was to come into effect on January 
1, 1950, together with the Regulations adopted by 
the Assembly to ensure the compilation and publi- 
cation of statistics according to the revised lists. 
The Regulations, which are to be binding on Mem- 
bers of WHO without the necessity of national 
legislation, represent the first health legislation 
ever adopted by an international organization- It 
is anticipated that with the use of these lists on a 
world-wide basis the relative frequency and seri- 
ousness, as well as the effectiveness of treatment, 
of a given disease can readily be determined. 

The Expert Committee on Health Statistics, the 
establishment of which was authorized by the As- 
sembly, is charged with advising, when necessary, 
on the practical application of ^e lists. 


5. Epidemiological Services 

The Interim Commission decided in 1947 that 
the entire field of tlie international control of 
epidemics should be re-examined in tlie light of 
inodem scientific knowledge. An Expert Commit- 
tee^ therefore, began preparing the formulation of 
uniform sanitary Regulations to replace existing 
international sanitary conventions concerning 
cholera, smallpox, plague, typhus and yellow fever 
— the “pestilential” diseases. The Regulations, 
after approval by the Health Assembly, will be- 
come automatically binding on all countries which 
do not lodge an obj'ection within a stated period. 

Tlte Organization continued to provide epidemio- 
logical intelligence services under the existing 
conventions, involving notifications to public 
health administrations on the incidence and spread 
of p^tileoiial diseases. Epidemiological informa- 
tion from all over the world is collected in Geneva 
and sent to the Epidemiological Intelligence Sta- 
tion at Singapore, for the Far East, the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, for the Americas; and the 
Sanirary Bureau at Alexandria, for the Middle Bast 
Information received from Geneva, together with 
that received from 334 Eastern seaports and air- 
ports, is redistributed from Singapore by twelve 
radio stations in daily and weekly bulletins. Begin- 
ning in January 1949, daily reports on epidemic 
diseases were to be broadcast, in addition, from 
WHO headquarters in Geneva; the Geneva station 
would reach Europe, Africa and the Americas, 
while the WHO Epidemiological Intelligence Sta- 
tion in Singapore would continue to cover Asia 
and the Far East. 

The Experr Committee, in April 1948, decided 
to include louse-borne' relapsing fever among the 
pestilential diseases, and to include cerebrospinal 
meningitis, dengue fever, infiuenza and polio- 
myelitis among the diseases for whidi immediate 
notification must be made in case of an epidemic. 

The Organization advised national health 
authorities on the control and latest methods of 
treatment of the pestilential diseases, as well as on 
trachoma and psittacosis. 

Telegraphic information sent out from Geneva 
is confirmed by the llf'eehly Epidemiological Rec~ 
ord, airmailed to all countries of the world except 
Far Eastern countries. The latter receive the 
Weekly Fasciculus, issued by the Singapore Station 
to confirm and expand the information broadcast. 

From June 1947 statistical information on in- 
fectious diseases, birth-rates, general and infant 
mortality, etc, has been published by WHO in the 
monthly Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Re- 
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port, and preparation of the former League of 
Nations series of Annual Epidetniological and 
Vital Statistics has been continued by WHO. 

6 . Technical Assistance 

The Interim Commission, and later WHO, pro- 
vided field missions, visiting lecturers, grants for 
fellowships or study tours and medical litetature on 
request to a number of countries. The Interim 
G>mmission also provided emergency assistance to 
Egypt to control the cholera epidemic in that 
country. 

Following an official notification from the Egyp- 
tian Government on September 27, 1947, of the 
outbreak of cholera, the Commission offered its 
assistance in the procurement ol antlcholera vac- 
cine. It surveyed vaccine production facilities in 
Europe and the United States, and made arrange- 
ments for the special produaion of additional 
quantities sufficient to meet the emergency. As a 
result, more than 32 tons of cholera vaccine, blood 
plasma and other urgently needed supplies were 
shipped by air to Egypt, and, as a safety measure, 
to surrounding countries, from Afghanistan, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazd, China, Italy, Netherlands, 
Spain, Turkey, US.SJL, Union of South Africa, 
United States and the Control Authorities of Japan 
and Southern Korea, as well as the International 
Red Cross. All requests for supplies were <x>osoli- 
dared to avoid competitive bidding. Ait shipping 
arrangements for all supplies, generally dispatched 
within 48 hours of the receipt of requests, were 
made by the Interim Commission. 

The Expert Committee on Quatantinc, called 
by the Commission for an emergency meeting in 
October, charted a preventive campaign and ad- 
vised on sanitary measures and treatment of cases. 
The WHO Weekly Epidemiological Record pub- 
lished, and the Singapore Station broadcast, sum- 
maries of previous cholera epidemics in Egypt, 
reminders to health adroinisttarions of relevant 
provisions of the international sanitary conventions 
and trends of the disease in Egypt. The Interim 
Commission repeatedly denied reports appearing in 
the press of the spread of the disease to countries 
outside Egypt and Induced health authorities to 
repeal unwarranted quarantine restrictions against 
cholera-free countries. The Organization rqx)rtcd 
that not a single case of choleta occurred abroad 
as a result of tlie Egyptian epidemic Tlic epidemic 
was brought under control within six weeks, the 
first time In medical history that an epidemic 
which spread at a rate of more than a thousand 
cases a day was checked in so short a time, and 


monality was seven times less than during &.t 
previous epidemic 

Missions of the Interim Commission, and law 
of WHO, were stationed in China, Ethiopa, 
Greece and Italy, and liaison officers WKe sa- 
ttoiuxl in Austria, Hungary, the Philippines lad 
Poland. 


The largest of the missions provided 
in emergency public health measures and the triin- 
ing of personnel in China. It consisted of 32 saS 
members of the Organization, eighteen of thsa 
in teaching positions. The emergency measures in- 
cluded, apart from tuberculosis control, the epi- 
demic control of plague, cholera and kahacr 
(black fever) and surveys of the port-quaraotine 
service. Assistance was given to the Nationa! 
Institute for the production of biologicals and 
pharmaceuticals, and experts helped to organia 
the warehousing and distribution of medical sup- 
plies. The mission also assisted Chinese Health 
Authorities in neuto-psychiairy, child and matenul 
welfare and general problems of public health ad- 
miobtration. Training was provided for mcdld 
personnel, hospital and public health nurses, saai* 
tary engineers and X-ray and laboratory technlciaM- 
The WHO medical mission to Ethiopis 
mainly concerned with providing eleroeauty 
training for nurses and sanitary engineers. As of 
September 1948, a total of 94 Ethiopian swdeots 
had received certificates as dressers and 
cenificates had been granted to approximately 40 
sanitary inspectors. When the mission fint 'ae'*' 
to Ethiopia, there was only one doctor, too old w 
praetbe full-time, one qualified Ethiopian nurse 
and one sanitary inspector. The tmssion 
a survey of environmental hygiene in Addb Ab 
and made recommendations for emergency ^ 
routine measures. Ir was instrumental in establim 
ing permanent delousing stations. It made 
of tuberculosis, venereal diseases and malaria m f * 
area and conducted extensive field trials for t * 
control of mosquito larvae. The mission , 
tioa advised on measures to prevent the sprea 
cholera from Egypt. . , 

The missions to Greece and Italy w-erc 
concerned with the control of malaria and ruber . 
losis, as described above. Other operations 
Greece Included assistance in occupational craj^ 
the welfare of the blind and orthopaedic 
In Italy the mission advised the 
ment on the control of trachoma, the cstabl ^ 
of port and frontier quarantine stations, the 
cion of a national nutrition and orthogenetic ce 
and maternity and child welfare. -.Ktbr 

Special m^ical teams in collaboration 
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Unitarian Gjmmittee of America were sent to 
Austria in July 1947, and to Finland and Poland in 
July and August 1948, to lecture and demonstrate 
the latest techniques in particular branches of 
medicine and surgery. 

A WHO expert was sent to the l^liddle East in 
September 1948 to survey the health conditions 
among the Palestine refugees. 

During the period from July 1, 1947, to Septem- 
ber 21, 1948, the Organization supplied medical 
literature and periodicals to Austria, Byelorussian 
S.SJL, China, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Finland, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Ukrainian S.SJL 
and Yugoslavia, 

It provided fellowships to 430 doctors and other 
health personnel from the following countries for 
specialized training and refresher courses in various 
fields of medicine: Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Korea, Philippines, 
Poland and Yugoslavia. Recipients of these fellow- 
ships were placed for gaining in the United States 
and Canada, the United Kingdom and other coun* 
uies of Western Europe and in the US.S.R. All 
fellows must agree to return to their own counuies 
to utilize the knowledge they have acquired 
through this fellowship program. As of September 
21, 1948, 210 bad completed their studies and 220 
were still studying or awaiting gansporiarion. 
WHO prepared a fellawship manual based on 
actual experience in the organization and tebabili- 
tation of pubEc-health and medical education In 
the War-devastated coungies. 

On the basis of a questionnaire on technical 
assistance sent to its Member coungies, 30 Mem- 
bers, as of September 1948, had requested advisory 
and demonsgatlon services; 30 had requested 
WHO fellowships to train medical and public 
health personnel in modern techniques; and 22 had 
requested medic^ literature, supplies and equip- 
ment. 

7. Publications 

In addition to the epidemiological publications 
mentioned above, the Organization issues several 
publications designed to place at the disposal of 
public health administrarions, and the medicil and 
related professions, technical information on cur- 
rent problems and on the development of the 
aaiviries of the Organization and ig expert com- 
migees. These include the Official Records of the 
World Health Organization, containing minutes of 
meetings and corresponding documents and re- 
ports; the BuUetm of the World Health Organiza- 


tion, the chief scientific publioition of WHO, 
tdiich has been published since January 1948, 
replacing the Bulletin mensuel of the Office inter- 
oatlonai d'bygieoe publique and the Bulletin of 
the Health Organization of the League of Nations; 
the International Digest of Health Legislation, 
containing reproductions, ganslations or exgacts 
from rile more impogant health legislation 
throughout the world; and the Chronicle of the 
World Health Organization, providing monthly in- 
formation on the current activities of the Organiza- 
tion. 

Specialized monographs are also published from 
time to time. A monograph on cancer geatment 
statistics and a monograph on modern methods 
of treatment of venereal diseases, as well as an 
international list of geatment centres for venereal 
diseases, were as of September 1948 being prepared 
for publication by WHO. 

8. Otljer Activities 

a . Biological Standardization 

The Organization continued its study and experi- 
mental research aimed ar establishing iaternational 
standards for a large number of biologicals, includ- 
ing various blood groups and the RH factor, 
cholera vaccine, whooping cough vaccine, scarlet 
fever antitoxin, diphtheria and tetanus toxoids, 
purified tuberculin and BCG. 

It also considered replacing the existing stand- 
ards for certain substances, including digitalis and 
vitainias A and D, with new standards which 
would result in purer preparations. Numerous 
laboratories in Europe, America and India col- 
laborate in conducting the necessary research on 
these substances, and two laboratories, the State 
Serum Institute at Copenhagen and the laboratory 
of the Medical Research Council at Hampstead 
(London), disgibute preparations of standardized 
biologicals to cenges in various coungies for stor- 
age and redisgibution within each country. 

b. Unification of Pharmacopoeias 

In October 1947 an expert committee began 
working toward the esrabllshmenc of a unified sys- 
tem of nomenclature of drugs, so as to provide that 
the same name should represent in all coungies a 
preparation of the same sgength and composition. 
The Expert Committee on the Unification of 
Pharmacopoeias reviewed and approved mono- 
graphs on important drugs previously adopted by 
the League of Nations and adopted a large number 
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of draft monographs prepared by various mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

The publication during 1949 of an International 
pharmacopoeia, similar in form to national phar- 
macopoeias, was authotiaed by the World Health 
Assembly. The monographs contained in the inter- 
national pharmacopoeia will have authority in a 
country only after they have been approved by 
that country. 

c. Insulin Production 

Among its other activities the Organization 
made a survey of world requirements and produc- 
tion of insulin. To increase the supply of insulin, 
which the survey disclosed was far short of re- 
quirements, the Director-General, in Anga&t 1948, 
directed the attention of Member nations to a new 
method for producing insulin. This method, de- 
veloped in Germany, makes possible the preserva- 


tion of animal pancreas glands without the neal 
for low refrigeration. Countries nor producljig 
insulin were asked to place their supplies of paa- 
creas glands at the disposal of producing countris. 

d. Influenza Control 

As a protection against a recurrence of an miiu 
enza epidemic similar to that of 1918, the Wo^ll 
Health Organization established a World Influenza 
Centre, located in the National Institute of the 
Medical Research Council, London. The Centra a 
ro collect and distribute information on any inSa- 
enza epidemics, to gather and diagnose strains is* 
sponsible for these epidemics and to help uib 
personnel in countries now lacking qualified -wcnb 
ers. Twenty-seven countries, including Egfpt. 
France, Italy, Sweden and the United States, s“h- 
sequcntly established national influenza cenues “ 
collaborate with the Centre. 


F. BUDGET 


The program of the Interim Commission for 
1947 was financed by: a loan of $1,300,000 by the 
United Nations for the period from the beginning 
of operations to the end of 1947; a grant of 
$1,500,000 from UNRRA residual funds for the 
continuation of the health assistance to govern- 
tneoxs focmetlY ^tovidfld. b’j that Adtavnisnariaw, 
and the equivalent of $21,412 transferred from the 
Board of liquidation of the League of Nations to 
constitute a working capital fund for ihe Epi- 
demiological Intelligence Station at Singapore. 
Actual expenditures during these two years were 
as follows: 


BUDGET 

(Iti United States Currency) 



1947 

194S» 

Organizauonal meetings 

$ 70.506.95 

$226,217.15 

New York Office 

209,671.43 

188,480.78 

Geneva Office 

420,627.00 

570,855.78 

Epidemiological Intelligence 


Station, Singapore 

15.375 47 

21,818 86 

Field services 

573,119 29 

714,238 83 

Technical services 

269,036.94 

54,127.12 

Technical meetings 

44,234.77 

38/166.42 


The first World Health Assembly approved a 
total budget of $5,000,000 for WHO operations 
during 1949 as follows: 


Organizational meetings (World 


Health Assembly and Execu- 
tive Board) 

$ 264,000 

Secretariat 

2,411,105 

Regional Offices 

300.000 

Epidemiological Intelligence Sta- 
tion. Singapore 

59.365 

Advisory and demonstration 
services to Governments 


Technical services 

862,500 

Technical meetings 

199,680 


$5,000,000 

The Director-General is authorized 
transfers under certain conditions within f 
of the above budget, provided the total 
not exceeded, and the Executive Board is au 
ized to make the necessary allocations of fun 
give effect to the programs of WHO. 

By decision of the Executive Board, Mem 
of WHO are required to make contributions t<J 
budget of the Organization in United States o 
or Swiss francs. Contributions to the budgets 
1948 and 1949 are assessed according to me 
teria used by the United Nations in assessing 
Members for 1948.® In the case of MembefS 


•To August 31. 1948. date of cessation of 
loteruD Commissioa and assumption of dunes y 

*S«pp. 164-65. 
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WHO which are not Members of the United 
Nations, the Health Assembly determined assess- 
ments on the following unit scale: 

Country JJmU 

Albania 5 

Austria . - - — . . 22 

Bulgaria . . . 17 

Ceylon . 5 

Finland ... 17 


Country 

Unilt 

Hungary 

. . 24 

Ireland ... 

.. 43 

Italy .... 

252 

Monaco 

5 

Portugal 

47 

Roumania 

42 

Switzerland 

120 

Transjordan 

5 


MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


MEMBERS OF WHO 


Af^anistan 

Ethiopia 

Poland 

Albania 

Finland 

Portugal 

Argentina 

France 

Roumania 

Australia 

Greece 

Saudi Arabia 

Austria 

Haiti 

Siam 

Belgium 

Hungary 

Sweden 

Brazil 

Iceland 

Switzerland 

Eulgatu 

India 

Syria 

Butma 

Iran 

Transjordan 

Byelorussian 

Iraq 

Turkey 

S.SR. 

Ireland 

Ukrainian SSR. 

Canada 

Italy 

UoioQ of South 

Ceylon 

Liberia 

Africa 

China 

Mexico 

USS.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

^fonaco 

United Kingdom 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

United Sates 

Dominican 

New Zealand 

Venezuela 

Repubhe 

Norway 

Yugoslavia 

Esypt 

Pakistan 


£1 Salvador 

Philippines 



MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


For one year: 

G. M. Redshaw 
S F. Chellappah 
M. H. Hafezi 
K-Evang 

M. Mackenzie 

H. vanZile Hyde 

For two years: 

G. H. de Paula Souza 
W, W. Yung 

Sir A. T. Shousha Pasha 
J. Patisoe 
J. Zozaya 

N. A. Vinogradov 

For three years: 

N. Evstafiev 
Colonel Chandra Mani 
C van den Berg 
B. Kozusznik 

H. S. Gear 
A. Stampai 


Appointed by: 
Australia 
Ceylon 
Iran 
Norway 

United Kingdom 
United States 


Biuil 

Egypt 

U.S SJL 
Appointed by: 

Byelorussian S S R. 
India 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Union of Swith Africa 
Yugoslavia 


OFFICERS 

Director General: 

Brock Chisholm (Canada) 

Chairman of the Executive Board. 

Sir Aly Tewfik Shousha Pasha (Egypr) 
Vice-Cbairmeoi 

Karl Evang (Norway) 

W. W. Yung (China) 

HEADQUARTERS 
Address: World Health Ocs^aizition 
Palais des Nations, Geneva 
Telephone: Geneva 2800 
Cable Address: UNISANTE GENEVA 
New York Office 
Address: World Health Orgaaxzatton 
Technical Liaison Office 
350 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone: CHicketiog 4-6000 
Cable Address; UNSANTB NEW YORK • 

ANNEX 11 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND THE WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 

Preamble 

Article 57 of the Charter of the United Nations 
provides that specialized agencies established by inter- 
governmental agreement and having wide international 
respoosibihues as defined in their basic instruments in 
ecoaomit^ soa'ai, cultural, educational, health and related 
fields shall be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations. 

Article 69 of the Constitution of the World Health 
Organization provides that the Organization shall be 
brought into relation with the United Nations as one 
of the specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 of 
the Cfaaner. 

Therefore, the United Nations and the World Health 
Organization agree as follows: 

Article I 

The United Nations recognizes the World Health 
Organization as the specialized agency responsible 
for taking such action as may be appropriate under 
its Cbnstiiudon for the accomplishment of the objec- 
aves set forth therein. 

Article II 

REaPROCAL REPRESENTATION 

1. Representatives of the Umted Nations shall be 
invited to attend the meetings of the World Health 
Assembly and its committees, the Executive Board, 
and such general, regional or other special meetings 
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as the Organization may convene, and to pardcipam, 
without vote, in the deliberations of these bodies. 

2. Representatives of the World Health Orgaoizatioo 
shall be invited to attend meetings of the Ecpnomic and 
Soaal Council of the United Nations (hereinafter 

the Council) and of its commissions and committees, 
and to puticipate, without vote, in the deliberations of 
these bodies with respea to items on their agenda relating 
to health matters. ^ 

3. Representatives of the World Health Organiza- 
tion shall be invited to attend meetings of the General 
Assembly for purposes of consultation on matters 
within the scope of its competence. 

4. Representatives of the World Health Organiza- 
tion shall be invited to attend meetings of the main 
committees of the General Assembly when matters 
within the scope of its competence are under dis- 
cussion, and to participate, without vote, in such 
discussions. 

5. Representatives of the World Health Organiza- 
tion shall be invited to attend the meetings of the 
Trusteeship Council, and to participate, without vote, 
in the deliberations thereof with respect to items on 
the agenda relating to matters within the competence 
of the World Health Organization. 

6. Written statements of the World Health Organi- 
zation shall be distributed by the Secretariat of the 
United Nations to all members of the General Assem- 
bly, the Council and its commissions, and the Trustee- 
ship Council, as appropriaw. Similarly, written 
statewna presented by the United Nations shall be 
distributed by the World Health Organizauon to aU 
members of the World Health Assembly or the Execu- 
tive Board, as appropriate. 

ArticU 111 

PROPOSAL OF AGENDA ITEMS 

Subject to such preliminary consultation as mav be 
Mccss^, the World Health Organization shaU in- 
elude in the agenda of the Health Assembly or Execu- 
tive Bo^d, as appropriate, items proposed to it by 
the United Nations. Similarly, the Council and m 
commissions and the Trusteeship Council shall include 
m their agenda items proposed by the World Health 
Orgaiuzation. 


Article IV 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE lOTITED NATIONS 

Health Organization, having regard 
to the obligation of the United Nations to proLte^ 
objectives set forth in Article 55 of the Charter and 
*e function and power of the Council, under Article 
02 of the Chatter, to make or imtiate studies and 
reports with respect to inccrnacional economic, social 
cultural, educational, health and related matters and 
to make_ recommendations concerning these matters to 
the speaalized agencies concerned, and having regard 
also to the responsibility of the United Nations, under 
Artides 58 and 63 of the Charter, to make recom- 
mendations for the . co-ordinauon of the poliaes and 
activities of such specialized agencies, agrees lo 
arrange for the submission, as soon as possible, to 
ihe Health Assembly, the Executive Board or such 
other organ of the World Health Organization as may 
u . of afl formal recommendations which 

the United Nations may make to ic 


2. The World Health Organization agrees to enter 
inm consultation with the United Nauons upon te- 
quest with respect to such recommendations, and in 
due course to report to the United Nations ‘on the 
action taken by the Organization or by its members lo 
^ve effett to such recommendations, or on the other 
results of their consideration. 

3. The Worfd Health Organization affirms its in- 
tention of co-operating in whatever further measures 
may be necessary to make co-ordination of the activi- 
ties of specialized agencies and those of the United 
Nations fully effective. In particular, it agrees to 
participate in and to co-operate with any body or 
bodies which the Gsuncil may establish for the purpose 
of facilitating such co-ordination, and to furnish such 
information as may be required for the carrying out 
of this purpose. 

Article V 

EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION AND IXJCUMENTS 

1. Subj'ect to such arrangements as may be neces- 
sary for the safeguarding of confidential material, the 
fullest and promptest exchange of information and 
documents shall be made between the United Nauons 
and the World Health Organization. 

2. Without prejudice to the generality of the pro- 
visions of paragraph 1 : 

{a) The World Health Oiganizadon agrees to 
transmit to the United Nations regular reports oa the 
acuvities of the Orgaoizatioo; 

ib) The World Health Orgaoizatioo agrees to com- 
ply to the fullest exteoc praciiable with any request 
which the Uoited Nations may make foe the fiuaishing 
of special reports, studies or information, subject eo 
the cooditioos set forth io article XVI; 

(e) The Secretary-General shall, upon request, 
transmit to the Direccor-Geoeral of ie World Health 
Orgaoizauoo such ioformation, documents or otbu 
materials as may from time to time be agreed between 
them. 


Article VI 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Having regard to the functions of the World Health 
Organizatioo, as defined in article 2, paragraphs (?) 
and (y), of Its Constitution, to provide information 
in the field of health and to assist in developing an 
informed public opinion among all peoples on maners 
of health, and with a view to furthering co-operation 
and developing joint services in the field of public 
information between the Organization and the Um'c 
Nations, a subsidiary agreement on such matters shall 
be concluded as soon as possible after the coming in'® 
force of the present agreement 

Article VII 

ASSISTANCE TO THE SECURITY COUNOL 
The World Health Organization agrees to co-operate 
with the Council in furnishing such information an 
teitdering such assistance for the maintenance or resto»’ 
don of international peace and security as the Security 
Ccuncil may request. 

Article VIII 

ASSISTANCE TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNOL 
The World Health Organizauon agrees to co-opetsre 
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«iib the Trusteeship G>uodl la the arryins out of its 
fuaaioas sod in particular agrees that it uill, to the great* 
est extent possible, render such assistance as the Trustee* 
ship Council may request in regard to matters with uhleh 
the Organization is osneertted. 

ArlicU IX 

■NON-SELF-COVLRKING TERRITORIES 
The World Health Organization agrees to co-operate 
viith the United Nations in giving eilea to the principles 
and obligations set forth in Chapter Xt of the Charter 
«Ith regard to nutters affecting the vtell-betng and 
des'clopmeoc of the peoples of NoO'Sclf-Gotxrning 
Territories. 

Article X 

RELATIONS Tmi TUB UTTERNATlaNAL 
COURT OP jusnea 

1. The World Health Organization agrees to fur* 
nisb any information tshich may be requested by the 
International Court of Juutce in pursuance of Ankle 
34 of the Sumte of the Court. 

2. The General Assembly authorizes the World 
Health Organization to request advisory opinions of 
the loternatiorul Court of Justice on legal questions 
arising uithin the scope of its cocspctcnce ocher than 
questions concerning the mutual relationships of the 
Organization and the United Nations or other spedalized 
agencies. 

3. Such request may be addressed to the Court by 
the Health Assembly oc by the Execucise DoatJ acting 
in putfuaece of an auihorlzatjoa by the ifeatih 
Assembly. 

4. T^eo requesting the International Court of 
Justice to give an advisory opinion, the World Health 
Organization shall inform the Economic and Social 
Council of the request. 

Article XI 

IIEAIX}UART£RS AND REGIONAL OFFICES 

1. The World Health Organization agrees to con- 
sult nitb the United J'fatiani before maiJag any de- 
cision concerning the location of its permanent 
headquarters. 

2. Any regional or branch offices «hich the World 
Health Orgamzacion nuy esublisb shall, so far as is 
practicable, be closely associated with such regional 
or branch offices as the United Nations may establish. 

Article Xll 

PERSONNEL ABRANCEllQTTS 

1. The United Natiom and the World Health 
Organization recognize that the eventual development 
of a single unlffed international civil service is desir- 
able from the sundpoint of effeaive adminlsuative 
co-ordination, and with this end in view agree to 
develop, as far as is ptaaicable, common personnel 
standards,^ methods and atcangemeats designed to 
avoid serious disacpancies in terms and conditions of 
employment, to avoid competition in recruitment of 
personnel, and to faciliute interchange of personnel 
in order to obtain the maximum benefit from their 
services. 

2. The United Nations and the World Health 
Organization agree to co-operate to the fullest extern 


possibfe in achieving these ends and in particular they 
agree to: 

(i«) G>nsuU together concerning the esublishmenc 
of an international civil service commission to advise 
on the means by uhich common sundards of recruit* 
rnenr in the secretariats of the United Nations and of 
the specialized agencies may be ensured, 

{b) Consult together concerning other matters le* 
lacing to the employment of their officers and staff, 
including conditions of service, duration of appoint- 
ments, classification, salary scales and allouanccs, 
retirement and pension rights and staff regulations 
and rules with a view to securing as much uniformity 
in these nutters as shall be found praaicable; 

(e) Co-operate in the interchange of personnel 
when desirable on a temporary or permanent basis, 
maiiog due provision for the retention of seniority 
and pension rights; 

(d) CoHiyerate in the establishment and operation 
of suiuble machinery for the settlement of disputes 
arising in conoexion with the emplo)mcnt of person- 
nel and rrbtcJ maners. 

Article Kill 
STATISTICAL SERVICES 

1. The United Nations and the World Health 
Organization agree lo sense for mzxiiaum civopera- 
tion, the elimination of all undesirable duplication 
between them, and the most efficient use of their techni- 
cal personnel in their respeaise collcctioo, analpis, 
publication and disseminatioa of luclstical informa- 
tion. They agree to combine their efforts to secure the 
grearest possible usefulness and utibzatioo of sutisti* 
cal information and to minimize the burdens placed 
upon national Governments and other organiutions 
ftom which such information may be colleaed. 

2. The World Health Orgamzacion recognizes the 
United Nations as the central agency for the collecuon, 
aDal)SiS, publteaiioo, scandardizauon, dissemination 
and improvement of statistics serving the general 
purposes o( imernaiiotul orgamzatioos. 

3- The United Nations recognizes the World Health 
Organiuiion as the appropriate agency for the coUcc* 
lion, analysis, publication, standardization, dissemina- 
tion and improvement of sutiscics within its special 
sphere, without prejudice to the right of the United 
Nations to concern itself with such sunstics so far as 
they may be essential for iu own purpose or for the 
unproveroent of statistics throughout the world. 

4. The United Nations shall, in consultation with 
the spedalized agendes, develop administrative in- 
siruments and procedures through which effective 
suiisdcal co-operation may be secured between the 
Umted Nations and the agencies brought into relation- 
ship with it. 

5. It IS lecognized as desirable that the collection 
of statistical information should not be duplicated by 
the United Nations or any of the specialized agendes 
whenever it is praaicable for any of them to utilize 
infoanation or maceriaJs which another may have 
available. 

6. In order to build up a central collecuon of sta- 
tistical information for general use. it is agreed that 
data supplied to the World Health Organization for 
incorporation in its basic statistical scries or spedal 
reports should, so far as is practicable, be made avail- 
able to the United Nations. 
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Article KIV 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 

1. The United Nations and the World Health 
Organization recognize the desirability, in the interest 
of admioisuative and technical uniformity and of the 
most efficient use of personnel and resources, of avoiding, 
whenever possible, the establUhtnent and operation of 
competitive or overlapping facilities and services among 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 

2. Accordingly, the United Nations and the World 
Health Organization agree to consult together con- 
cerning the establishment and use of common ad- 
ministrative and technical services and facilities in 
addition to those referred to m articles XII, Xlll and 
XV, in so far as the establishment and use of such 
services may from time to time be found practicable 
and appropriate. 

3- Arrangements shall be made between the United 
Nauons and the World Health Organization with 
regard to the registration and deposit of official 
documents. 


Article XV 

BUDGETARY AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 

1. The World Health Organization recognizes the 
desirability of establishing close budgetary and fioao- 
aal relauooships with the United Nations m order that 
the administrative operations of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies shall be carried out 
in die most eSaenC and economical manner possible, 
and that the maximum measure of co-ordioation and 
uniformity with tespea to these operations shall be 
secured. 

2. The United Nauons and the World Health 
Otganization agree to co-operate to the fullest extent 
possible in achUvlng these ends and, in pattlcular, 
shall consult together concerning the desirability of 
the inclusion of the budget of the Orgaoizadon within 
a general budget of the United Nations. Any arrange- 
ments to this eSea shall be defined in a supplemeotary 
agreement between the two organizaUons. 

3- Pending the conclusion of any such agreement, 
the following arrangements shall govern budgetary 
and financial reladonships between the World Health 
Organization and the United Nations: 

{a) The Secretary-General and the Director-Gen- 
eral shall arrange for consultation in connexion with 
the preparation of the budget of the World Health 
Organization. 

(i) The World Health Organization agrees lo 
transmit its proposed budget to the United Nauons 
annually at the same time as such budget is transnut- 
ted to its members. The General Assembly shall 
examine the budget or proposed budget of the Organi- 
zation and may make recommendauons to tt coiuxin- 
ing any item or items contained therein. 

(f) Representauves of the World Health Organi- 
zation shall be entitled to parciapate, without vote, 
in the dchberations of the General Assembly or any 
comminee thereof at all times when the budget of 
the World Health Organization or general adaunistra- 
tive or financial questions afieaing the Orguiizatioa 
are under consideration. 

{d) The United Nations may undertake the collec- 
don of contribuuons from those members of the World 


Heabh Organization which are also Members of 4e-. 
United Nations in accordance with such arraogEmttis 
as may be defined by a later agreement betweeo tfi 
United Nations and the Orgaoizadon. ' 

(e) The United Nations shall, upon its owo imtia.^ 
tive or upon the request of the World Health Orgmi-j 
zauon, arrange for studies to be undertaken coDcern i ' ' 
ing odier financial and fiscal questions of interest io| 
the Organization and to other specialized agencies I < 
with a view to the provision of common senices aid 1 1 
the securing of unifotmlty in such matters ^ 

(/) *016 World Health Otganliadon agrees to con- t 
form, as fax as may be pxaaicable, to standard ptac- • 
was and foems tecommended by the United Nations. ' j 


Article XVI 

FINANCING OF SPEQAL SERVICES 

1. Jn the event of the World Health OiganizitiotL 

being faced with the necessity of incurring substanusl ' 
extra expenses as a result of any tequett v.hich the 
United Nadons may make for special reports, studies ^ 
or assistance in accordance with articles V, VII. VIII, 
or with other provisiods of this agreement, coosulta- . 
don shall take place with a view to deteifflimog the 
most eqmuble manner in which such expense shall 
be borne. , 

2. Consultation between the United Nauons ana 
the World Health Organiucion shall similarly «ak« 
place with a view lo making such arraDgements as nay 
be found equitable for covering ibe costs of central 
administrative, technical or fiscal services or faciliuu 
or other special assistance provided by the United 
Nations, in so far as they apply » the World Healm 
Organization 


Article XVII 

UNITED NATIONS "LAISSEZ-PASSER" 

Official, d ihe Wotld' Health *'5 

have the right to use the husez-pustt of the Unitw 
Nadons In accordance with the special arraDgemen 
to be negotiated between the Secretary-General o ' 
United Nadons and the Director-General of the 
Health Orgaoizatton. 

Article XVm 

INTER-AGENCY AGREEMENTS 
The Wotld Health Organizadoa agrees ro itfom 
the CbuiKil of any formal agreement betaeen 
Organtzadon and any other specialized agency, m 
governmental organization or non-governmental • 
ganizadon, and in pardculax agrees to , 

Council of the nature and scope of any such agi 
before it is concluded. 


1. The United Nadons and the World 
Organization agree to the foregoing provisions i 
behef that they will contribute to the mainteni 
effective liaison between the two 

affirm their intention of taking whatever 
measures may be necessary to make this haiso 

-j j in lb* 

2. The lUison arrangements ,, » 

foregoing ardcles of this agreement shall apF > 
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far a$ is appropriate, to the relacloas bemeen such 
braoch or rcfiorul olBccs aa roay be establisheti hy 
the t«o organiudoQS. as well as between their cetitnl 
headquarters. 

’ Articlt KX 

It-tPLUtEKTATIOK OF T1)B ACRBEMIS^ 

The Scactary-Gcneral and the DirecTor*Gei>cral 
may enter into such supplemeatary artanptments for 
the implemeautioa of this agreement as may be found 
desirable in the light of the operating experience of 
the rao organizatioos. 


ArlicJt XXI 

REVISION 

This agreement shall be subject to revision by agree* 
ment bcctscen the United Nations and the World 
Health Otstaiutioa. 

ArlicJt XXll 

OUM INTO FORCC 

This igreemenc shall come into force on its approval 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations and 
the World ifealth Assembly. 



IX. The International Telecotnmunication Vnion^ 


A. ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The CoQvention establishing an International 
Telegraph Union was signed at Paris on May 17, 
1865, by the plenipotentiaries of twenty founding 
States; Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, Hanover, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Saxony, Spain. 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and Wvirttemberg. In 
1885, at Berlin, the first regulations relating to 
international telephone services were inserted in 
the Telegraph Regulations annexed to the Union 
Convention. 

A preliminary meetmg of nine states was held 
m 1903 in Berlin to consider communication 
between ships and the land. This was foUowed by 
the first lucernational Radio-telegraph Conference 
held at Beilin in 1906, to which aU the maritime 
countries in the world were invited. Twenty-seven 
Mates became signatories to the Radio-telegraph 
Convention of November 3, 1906, establishing the 
principle of compulsory intercommunication be* 
tween vessels at sea and the land. Furthermore 21 
states made intercommunication between vesseU 
at sea compulsory. Thus the Radio-telegraph Union 
came into being. 


On December 9, 1932, the first International 
Teleojmmimication Convention was signed at 
Nfadrid. This Convention provided for the fiision 
of the International Telegraph Union and the 
international Radio-telegraph Union into a single 
organization. The new organization, the Inter- 
narional Telecommtmication Union, came into b^ 
mg on January 1, 1934. The Madrid Convention 
was revised m 1947 by a Plenipotentiary Confer- 
ence held at Atlantic City, New Jersey. Signed bf 
72 countries on October 2, 1947, the Atlantic Gty 
Convention was to come into force on January 1, 
1949 . Various provisions of the revised Conven- 
tion, however, came into force in 1248 on m 
interim basis. 

Following is a full list of the conferences held ro 
date by the International Telecommunication 
Union and its two predecessors; Telegraph Conjst‘ 
ences: Paris, 1865j Vienna, 1868; Rome, 1872; 
Sr. Petersburg, 1875; London, 1879; Berlin, 1885; 
Paris, 1890; Budapest, 1896; London, 1903; Ids* 
bon, 1908; Paris, 1925; Brussels, 1928; Madrid, 
1932; Cairo, 1938. Radio Conferences: Beilin, 
1906 ; London, 1912; 'Washington, 1927; Madrid, 
1932; Cairo, 1938; Atlantic City, 1947. 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The purposes of ITU. as set fonh in Aitide 5 of 
the International Telecommunication Convention. 
Atlantic City, 1947, are: 

"(a) to maintaio and niiend inietnaiioiul cooperation 
tor the improvement and rational me of tele 
communication of all kinds; 

■■(b) to promote the development of technical facil- 
lues and their most efficient operation with a 
view to improving the efficiency of tdecom- 
mumcation services, increasing their usefulness 
and making them, so far as possible, generally 
available to the public; 

■■(c) to harmonize the actions of nations in the at- 
tainment of those common ends.’’ 


To adiieve these purposes, the Unioa undertakes 
to: 

"(a) effect allocation of the radio frequency spectnuo 
and tegistration of radio frequency assignor"® 
in order to avoid harmful interference betaw^ 
radio stations of different countries; 


*Foc further details concerning the origin and acuviu« 
of ITU, see the report of the International 
cation Union to the United Nations (E/812). 

Actj of the Intemaiiomd TelecommunieJlion ana 

Conference:, Atlantic Ctty, 1947 and the 
^ion Journd, issues from July 1947 to October 19 
inclusive. See also Bibliography of this Yearboot, 
pendix III. 
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"(b) foster coUaboratioa among its Members aoci * 
Associate Members with a view to the estab- 
lishment of rates at levels as low as possible 
consistent with an efficient service and taking 
into account the necessity for maintarning inde- 
pendent fnancial administration of telecom- 
munication on a sound basis; 


"(c) promote the adoption of measures for ensuring 
the safety of life through the cooperation of 
telecommunication service; 

"(d) undertake studies, formulate recommendations, 
and collect and publish information on tele- 
communication matters for the benefit ol all 
Members and Associate Membets." 


C. ORGANIZATION 


As originally organized, ITU was an agency 
which, meeting at long intervals, drew up regula- 
tions governing radio, telephone and telegraph 
communications. It was necessary to change the 
whole structure of the organization to deal with 
the rapid technical developments of recent years. 
The revised Convention adopted at Atlantic City 
by the Plenipotentiary Telecommunication Confer- 
ence strengthens the functions and responsibilities 
of chose organs established under the hfadrid Con- 
vention, and In addition provides for continuing 
supervisory and co-ordination functions through an 
Administrative Council, and for additional tech- 
nical functions through an Incetnatlonal Frequenqr 
Registration Board (I.F.RJ.). Although the 
Atlantic Gty Convention, in accordance with Its 
terms, was not to come into force until January 1, 
1949, as decided by the Conference, these two new 
bodies held their ^sc meetings in September 1947 
to elect their officers, and began their operations 
on a provisional basis in January 1S148. 

As at present organized, the structure of ITU 
consists of a Plenipotentiary Conference, Adminis- 
trative Conferences and the permanent organs of 
the Union: the Administrative Council, the Gen- 
eral Secretariat, the International Frequency Regis- 
tration Board, the International Telegraph Con- 
sultative Committee (CCI.T.), the International 
Telephone Consultative Committee (CC.I.F.) and 
the International Radio Consultative Committee 
CCCLIL).2 

The supreme organ of the Union is the Pleni- 
potentiary Conference, at which all Members of the 
Union may be represented. It considers the rqjort 
of the Administrative Council on the activities of 
the Union; establishes the basis for ITU's budget 
for a five-year period; approves the accounts; elects 
the members of the Administrative Council; enters 
into and revises formal agreements with other 
international bodies; and deals with such telecom- 
munication questions as may be necessary. Hiis 
Conference normally meets once every five years. 


at a place and date fixed by the preceding Confer- 
ence. Each Member has one vote in the Union 
Decisions can be taken only when at least one half 
of the acciedited delegations are present or repre- 
sented. Decisions on the admission of a new Mem- 
ber to ITU require a two-thirds majority. All 
other decisions of ITU arc taken by majority vote. 

Administrative Conferences, at which all Mem- 
bers may be represented, generally meet at the same 
time and place as the Plenipotentiary Conference. 
The Administrative Telegraph and Telephone Con- 
ference and the Administrative Conference 

revise and draft new telecommunio,Uoa regulations 
with which they are respeaively concerned. The 
Administrative Radio Conference, moreover, elects 
the membets of the I.F.R3. and reviews its activ- 
ities. Regional administrative conferences and 
special international administtatlve conferences to 
deal with special telecommunication questions are 
also held. 

The Administrative Council is composed of 
eighteen Members of ITU elected by the Pleni- 
potentiary Conference. The Council supervises the 
Union’s administrative functions between sessions 
of the Plenipotentiary Conference, reviews and ap- 
proves the annual budget, appoints the Secretary- 
General and the two Assistant Secretaries-General 
of the Union and co-ordinates the work of ITU 
with that of other international organizations. The 
Council normally meets at the seat of the Union 
Once a year and at such other times as it thinks 
necessary, or at the request of six of its members. 
Hie Secretary-General of the Union acts as Secre- 
tary of the Administrative CounciL 

In the new organization decided on at Atlantic 
City, the General Secretariat succeeds the Bureau 
of the International Telecommunication Union, 

•The official abbreviations, CCI.T., CCI F., and 
CCLIL. derive from the French titles of these consulta- 
tive comminees: Comite consultattf tnlernatiorml tele- 
grapbtque, Comui consultatif tnternational telephonique 
and ComUi contultatif international des fodiocommunfeit- 
tions. 
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which had beea located at Berne since 1868 
(at that time under the International Telegraph 
Union); Geneva was selected by tlie Atlantic Gty 
Plenipotentiary Conference as the new headquar- 
ters of ITU.® Throughout 1948 the activities of the 
General Secretariat were under the control of the 
Swiss Confederation, as was the case with the 
Bureau, especially with regard to financial and per- 
sonnel matters. On January 1, 1949, however, as 
provided by the Plenipotentiary Conference, the 
supervisory responsibilities for the administration 
of the Union were to be assumed by the Adminis- 
trative Council. Under the direction of the Secre- 
tary-General, the General Secretariat carries out the 
secretariat work preparatory to and following 
conferences of the Union, publishes the recom- 
mendations and principal reports of the permanent 
organs of the Union, international or legional tele- 
communication agreements, a journal of general 
information and documentation concerning tele- 
communication (.Telecommunication Journal) , 
general data and other official documents of the 
Union. The Secretariat also prepares, for submis- 
sion to the Administrative Council, an annual 
budget and draws up an annual financial operating 
account, 

The International Frequency Registration Board 
(LF.R.B.) consists of eleven members appointed 
by as many states elected on a regional basis by the 
Administrative Radio Conference. Each regular 
session of the Administrative Radio Conference 


determines the number of members of IJJU 
The Atlantic City Radio Conference eleaed thj 
first members. Members serve, as stated in Attick 
6 of the Convention, not as lepresenutivK of iieir 
countries, or of a region, but "as custodians of aa 
international public trust". The LFR.B. records all 
frequency assignments and furnishes advice » 
Members of ITU with a view to the operation of 
the maximum practicable number of radio dun- 
nels in those portions of the spectrum where harm- 
iFul mterference may occur. 

The International Telegraph Consultative Com- 
mittee (C.CI.T. ) studies technical, operating and 
cariffi questions relating to telegraphy and facsimile* 
and issues recommendations on them. The Iniei- 
national Telephone Consultative Committee 
(CCLF.) has the same duties in relation to 
telephony. The International Radio Consultative 
Committee (CCI.R.) studies and issues recom- 
mendations concerning technical and operating 
questions relating to radio, the solution of which 
depends principally on considerations of a lechmcal 
radio character. The work of each consultative com- 
mittee is reviewed by its plenary assembly, which 
normally meets once every two years. The plen^ 
assembly appoints the director of the consultitite 
committee concerned; study groups are cstablhhed 
by the plenary assembly to deal with particul^ 
questions. Each committee is served by a speciilized 
secretariat and may have the use of a laboratory and 
of technical installations. 


D. ACTIVITIES FROM JULY 1, 1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


The principal accomplishment of ITU during 
this period was the revision of the IncernaiionaJ 
Telecommunication Convention by the Pleni- 
potentiary Conference, which met in Adantic City 
from July 2 to October 2, 1947; the revised Con- 
vention was scheduled to come into force on 
January 1, 1949- As heretofore. Telegraph Regula- 
tions, Telephone Regulations, Radio Regulations 
and Additional Radio Regulations arc annexed to 
the Convention. The Radio and Additional Radio 
Regulations were revised in 1947 at Atlantic City 
by the Administrative Radio Coi^ecence. The 
Telegraph and Telephone Regulations ate to be 
revised by the Administrative Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Conference, scheduled to convene in Paris 
in hfay 1949. 

The Administrative Radio Conference, having 


established a new table of frequency allocations w 
the various services, decided that a new inter 
national frequency list was to be drawn up / * 
Piovisional Frequency Board (P.F.B.) set up or 
the purpose, and by various regional and service 
conferences (which allot frequenaes m station 
in a pMticular service, such as the maritime s<^’ 
i«). Co-ordinated work on this frequen^ ^ 
was continued through 1948 by the P.F.B. wit t 
assistance of the I.F.R.B. . 

The preparation of a high frequency . u 
ing plan was enuusted to the Administrative >Sr 


•The Genetil Sect««m was ttaosferfed w GeoW* cfl 
)aober 2<S, 1948. . x„\r\e 1. 

‘As defined in the Radio Resulations. Amae 
acsimile is "a system of telecommunicaiion I ^ 

aissioa of fixed images with a view to their P 
1 permaoent form”. 
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Frequency Broadcasting Conference, which met 
concurrently with the Tlenipotentiary Conference 
at Atlantic City; this task was to be compler«i by 
a similar broadcasting conference scheduled to 
convene in Mexico Qty on October 22, ISWS. 

The plenary assemblies of two of the Union’s 
consultative committees met during the year to 
study the improvements in telegraphy and radio 
and make recommendations in their respective 
helds. 

Further details of these aarvities ate given 
below. 

1. Plenipotentiary Conference 

In addition to changing the organization of 
ITU, the Plenipotentiary Conference considered 
the question of membership in tlie Union. Accord- 
ing to Article 1 of the revised Convention, new 
Members are admitted into the Union, if they are 
hfembers of die United Nations or if they arc 
listed in Annex I to the Convention, by depositing 
an instrument of accession to the Convention with 
the Secretary-General of ITU. Other states must 
first have their applications for membership ap- 
proved by two thirds of the Members of ITU. 
Spain, on the one hand, and the Spanish Zone of 
Morocco and the totality of Spanish Possessions, 
on the other hand, ate, for the present, prevented 
from becoming parties to the International Tele- 
communication Convention of Atlantic City, in 
accordance with the United Nations General As- 
sembly resolution debarring Franco Spain from 
membership In any organization brought into rela- 
tionship with the United Nations.® The telecom- 
munication services of the United Nations arc 
entitled to the rights and ate bound by the obliga- 
tions of the Convention and of the Regulations 
and are accordingly entitled to be represented at 
^all Conferences of the Union in a consultative 
capacity. The Convention also provides that, under 
certain conditions. Associate Members may be 
admitted into the Union. 

Although the Convention provides for the ap- 
* pointraent of the chief officers of the General 
Secretariat by the Administrative Council, the 
Plenipotentiary Conference named as the first Sec- 
retary-General Franz von Ernst (Switzerland), who 
had served as Director of the Bureau of ITU since 
1955, and as Assistant Secretaries-General Leon 
Mulatier (France )and Gerald C Gross (United 
States). 

The Conference also approved an agreement 
establishing the relationship of ITU with the 


United Nations. The agreement came into force 
provisionally on November 15, 1947, with its sub- 
sequent approval by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. It was scheduled to enter into 
force officially on January 1, 1949, at the same time 
as the revised Convention. 

The Final Act of the Plenipotentiary Conference 
comprises the Convention, with its 49 articles and 
five annexes, the most important of which are the 
General Regulations and the agreement between 
the Union and the United Nations; a Final Protocol 
cooraining reservations made by certain signatory 
states; a series of additional protocols concerning, 
for example, the provisional application of the 
terms of the Convention,® and a series of resolu- 
tions, recommendations and opinions. 

2. Administrative Radio Conference 

The Administrative Radio Conference met in 
Atlantic City from May 15 to Oaober 2, 1947. 
Recent scientific advances had made obsolete the 
Radio Regulations drawn up by the Cairo Con- 
ference of 1958. The Atlantic City Radio Con- 
ference therefore revised these regulations, which, 
along with the Convention, were to come into force 
in pan on January 1, 1949. 

The revised Radio Regulations set up a new 
world-wide frequency allocation table extending 
up to 10,500,000 kilocycles (the Cairo Conference 
of 1938 had charted the spectrum only up to 
200,000 kilocj’des). The Conference allocated the 
revised frequency bands to the various services, 
such as fixed service, maritime service, aeronautical 
service, and broadcasting service. Practical machin- 
ery for putting this new allocation into effect was 
set up. Under the Cairo Regulations every coun- 
try was free to use any frequency on the condition 
of creating no interference. The country had only 
to register its frequencies with the Bureau of ITU 
in Berne. With a view to developing arrangements 
which would economize spearum space, the Con- 
ference established the International Frequency 
Registration Board (I.F.R.B.), and charged it 
with the registration of frequencies 

^See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 
129-30. 

*rhe texts of the laternatlonal Telecommaolcatioa 
Coavcation, its five annexes, the Final Protocol and Ad- 
ditional Protocols are reproduced on pp. 932—54. The 
Telegraph Keguiattoas {Casco, 1938), Telephone Regti- 
ladoQs (Cairo, 1938), and Radio Regulations (Atlantic 
Gcf. 1947), also annexed to the Convention are not 
included herein but maf be obtained from the General 
Secretariat of ITU. 
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3. International Frequency List 

The Radio Conference further established a Pro- 
visional Frequency Board {P.F.B.), to prepare, 
with the advisory assistance of the I.F.R3 , a new 
international frequency list. When completed, this 
list will form the basis of the work of the 
During the preparation of this list, notices of fre- 
quency assignments will be made in conformity 
with the Cairo Radio Regulations. The list is to 
include all information concerning existing sta- 
tions, stations under construction, and planned sta- 
tions to be constructed in the near future. The 
P.F.B. was to assign frequencies to fixed stations, 
tropical broadcasting stations, and land stations, 
within the frequency band between ten kilocycles 
and 30,000 kiloc)'cles. The P.F.B. was to take into 
account the emsting utilization of frequencies and 
the undesirability of making urmecessary changes. 

Frequency requirements from the different 
countries were assembled so that die P.F B, assisted 
by the I.F.R-B., had all the material to start with 
the task of assigning the required frequencies to 
the different stations, after it had established tech- 
nical and engineering guidance. 

The Administrative Radio Conference at At. 
iantic City had decided that special conferences 
coidd be held to assign frequencies to regiooal or 
exclusive service bands and that the work of mak- 
ing these assignments should not be duplicated 
bjr the P.F.B. In this connection, the Radio Con- 
ference had lecogniaed the need for a new regional 
broadcasting agreement and a new frequency allo- 
cation plan for broadcasting stations of the Euro- 
pean area It therefore decided to call a conference 
to draw up these instruments. The European 
Broadcasting Conference met in Copenhagen from 
June 25 to September 15, 1948. Prior to the Con- 
fcrence, a preparatory committee of eight states 

^“"“7 '5 to March 20 
1948, and again from May 11 to June 9, 1943 ’ 
and drew up for presentation to the Conference a 
preliminary draft plan for the aUocation of medium 
and long waves to broadcasting stations in the 33 
countries of the European region The European 
Conference fixed March 15, 1950, at 0200 hours 
(G.MT.) as the date of entry into force of the 
European Broadcasting Convention and Plan 
annexed thereto. 

Concurrently with the European Broadcasting 
Conference, a Maritime Regional Radio Confer- 
ence was held in Copenhagen from June 25 to 
September 17, 1948, to examine the frequency 
requirements of the maritime services and allocate 


frequencies to European coastal stations from the 
North Sea to the Mediterranean. The Confeteacs 
allocated frequencies within the 415-490 kc. aal 
510-525 kc bands to these coastal stadons anj 
drew up lists showing these allocations for conn- 
tries non-signatories to the International Telecom- 
munication Convention as well as for the conttaa- 
ing countries. The Conference also recommendsd 
measures designed to eliminate or reduce inter- 
ference between stations. 

The Administrative Radio Conference recog- 
nized that frequency allocations for the aero- 
nautical mobile service (a radiocommuaiatioa 
service between stations on board aircraft or b^ 
tween aircraft and land stations carrying oa a 
service with aircraft stations) could best be worked 
out by an international aviation organization. The 
International Civil Aviation Organizadon was 
therefore invited to participate in the Aeronaudcal 
Radio Conference called by ITU in Geneva on 
May 15, 1948. Delegates of ICAO also attended 
the meetings of the preparatory committee of the 
Conference, which met from April 26 to May 14, 
1948. 

The P.F.B. was to integrate the allocatloo plans 
prepared by the European, maritime and aeronau- 
tical conferences with those which it prepared, the 
total was to be included in the draft new Intel- 
national frequency list, to be completed by May 
17,1949. ThedraftlistwastobecirculatedtoMem- 
bets of ITU. Final decision with respea to the list 
was to be taken by a special Administrative Radio 
0)nference, scheduled to convene on October 17, 
1949- With the approval of the international fte 
quency list by the special A dmin istrative Radio 
Conference, the P.F.B. was to be dissolved. 

4. High Frequency Broadcasting 

The Administrative High Frequency Broadcast- 
ing Conference met in Atlantic City from August 
15 to Oaober 2, 1S)47. The work of this Confer- 
ence was mainly devoted to preparing for the next 
administrarive conference concerning high he* 
quency broadcasting, scheduled to convene io‘ 
Mexico City in Oaober 22, 1948. Although dd^ 
gates from 78 countries at the Administrati'C 
Radio Conference had decided to allocate larger 
frequency bands to international broadcasting, they 
failed at the High Frequency Broadcasting Cou- 
fcrence to agree on the principles according w 
which these bands would be used. It was therefore 
decided that another administrative conferena 
concerning high frequency broadcasting should be 
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held in Mexico City on Oaober 22, 1948. The 
Atlantic City Conference prepared the schedule, 
directives and agenda for the Mexico City Con- 
ference, and established a Planning Committee 
to prepare a draft assignment plan for the coming 
conference and suggest the most effective means 
of implementing the proposed plan. 

5 . International Consultative 
Committees 

The International Telegraph Consultative Com- 
mittee held its sixth meeting in Brussels from 
hfay 11 to 27, 1948. The Committee studied the 
improvements in telegraphy since its previous 
meeting in 1936. In the light of these advances, 
it studied questions pertaining to telegraph sub- 
salbers’ services, the revision of the system of 
charges and a European automatic switching 
telegraphic nerwork. 

The International Radio Consultative Commit- 
tee held its fifth meeting in Stockholm from July 
12 to 31. 19*18, 


6. Publications 

In addition to the Act of the International 
Telecommunication and Radio Conferences, At- 
lantic City, 1947, and the reports of other meet- 
ings held by the Union, ITU issued a large number 
of tedmical publications during the period under 
review. These include; Lij/e de frequences, fif- 
teenth edition; Nomenclature des stations fixe (Index 
J la liste des frequences pour les stations fixes en 
seriice), with monthly supplements; Statistique 
ginetede de la telephonie, annee 1946; Statistique 
generate des radio-communications pour Vannie 
1946; General Telegraph Statistics for the year 
1946; List of Aeronautical Stations and Aircraft 
Stations, eighteenth edition, Map of Coassal Sta- 
tions open for public correspondence, fifth edition. 
The last three publications listed were issued in 
both English and Frendi, the others were issued 
in French. 

ITU publishes a periodic Telecommunication 
Journal containing general information and docu- 
mentation concerning telecommunication. The 
Journal was issued only in French until January 
1948; beginning with the January issue, the Journal 
has been published in English, French and Spanish. 


E. BUDGET 


The ordinary expenses of the Union indude the 
expenses pertaining to the meetings of the Ad- 
ministrative Couaci}, the salaries of the staff and 
other expenses of the General Secretariat, the 
International Frequency Registration Board, the 
intertutional consultative committees, and the 
laboratories and technical installations created by 
the Union. These expenses are borne by all Mem- 
bers and Associate Members. 

The extraordinary expenses indude all expenses 
pertaining to plenipotentiary conferences, adminis- 
trative conferences, and meetings of the interna- 
tional consultative committees. They are borne 
by the Members and Associate Mcmbm who have 
agreed to participate in these conferences and meet- 
logs. Private operating agendes and international 
organizations contribute to the extraordinary ex- 
penses of the administrative conferences and the 
meetings of the international consultative commit- 
tees in sihich they partidpate, in proportion to the 
number of umts corresponding to the fl:T« chosen 
by them. Ihe Administrative G^unol may, never- 
theless, excuse certain international organizations 
from contributing to these expenses. 


The Atlantic City Plenipotentiary Conference 
authorized the Adminisuative Council to approve, 
for the period 1949 to 1952, indusive, annual pro- 
visions for ordinary expenses up to four million 
Swiss francs per annum. Excess expenditure may 
be authorized after having been approved by the 
majority of the Members and Associate hfembers 
of the Union. 

At its third session, held m Geneva beginning 
September 18, 1948, the Council adopted the fol- 
lowing budget for 1948, within the framework set 
up by the Plenipotentiary Conference. 

ORDtNABY Budget: 



Adfflialstiauve Council 238,000 

Telesiapb and Telephone Division 492,700 

Radio Division 752,000 

TOXAL 1,482,700 

Extraordinahy Budget: 

Telegraph and Telephone Division 7(1,200 

Radio Division 32,500 

Cn&feicnce and Meeungs (including 

1,865,000 fox P.F.B. and I.ER.B.) 2,199,000 

TOTAL 2,307.700 
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The table of classes of contribution Is as follows: 
1st class, 30 units; 2nd class, 25 units; 3fd class, 
20 units; 4th class, 15 units; 5th class, 10 units; 
6th class, 5 units; 7th class, 3 units; and 8th class, 
1 unit. Each Member or Associate Member chooses 
the class in which it wishes to be included- and 
pays in advance its annual contributory share, cal- 
culated on the basis of the budgetary provisions. 
Publications of ITU are distributed without charge 
to Members of the Union, the number of a>pies 
corresponding to the units selected in each case. 


COUNTRY* 


Afghaaistao 

Albania 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Belgian Congo 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaiia 

Burma 

. Byelorussian S S.R, 

Canada 

ChUe 

China 

Chosen (Korea) 

Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

£1 Salvador 

Estonia 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Colonies, Proteaoraies, and Overseas 
Territories under French Mandate 
Gecmany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Iran 
Iraq 

Irish Free State 

Israel (from July 1, 1948) 

Italy 

Aegean Italian Islands 
'See pp. 951-52. 


Under the terms of the Additional Protoosl X 
to the International Telecommunication Conven- 
tion/ Members were permitted to select difiecent 
classes of contributions for the expenses of the 
radio service, and for the expenses of the teUgttjsh 
and telephone service during 1948. Each Member 
is required to select a single class of contiibuuoa 
for meeting these expenses during 1949 and sub- 
sequent years. Membeis of ITU have accotdinilj 
chosen the following classes of contribution for the 
year 1948: 


Radio Service 
S94S 

Class 


Telegraph and 
Telephone Service 
1948 

Class 


Ukst* TiiautiOK Units 


VIll 

1 

VIII 

1 


- 

VJII 

1 

11 

25 

11 

25 

1 

30 

1 

30 

vm 

1 

vm 

1 

V 

10 

V 

10 

Vll 

3 

VII 

3 

Vll 

3 

VII 

3 

11 

25 

11 

25 

Vll 

3 

Vll 

3 

Vll 

3 

VII 

3 

VI 

5 

VI 

5 

n 

25 

.. 

- 

Vll 

3 

VII 

3 

n 

25 

11 

25 


10 

- 

10 

Vll 

3 

VI 

5 

Vll 

3 

VII 

3 

VI 

5 

p> 

— 

V 

10 

V 

10 

V ' 

10 

V 

10 

V 

10 

V 

10 

VI 

5 

vu 

3 

V 

10 

V 

10 

VII 

3 

VII 

3 

VI 

5 

VI 

5 

vu 

3 

VII 

3 

VI 

5 

VI 

5 

I 

30 

I 

30 

u 

25 

II 

25 


25 

- 

25 

Vi 

5 

VI 

5 

vu 

3 

VII 

3 

vin 

1 

VUI 

1 

vu 

3 

— 

— 

vui 

1 

Vlll 

1 

VIII 

1 

vm 

1 

i 

30 

I 

30 

Vlll 

1 

vm 

1 

VIII 

1 

VlII 

1 

VI 

5 

Vl 

5 

VII 


VII 

W. 

II 

25 

II 

25 

- 

3 

“ 

3 


*Sce fooinotc on opposite page. 
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lulian East Africa 
Japan 

South Sea hlan<Is under Japanese Mandate 
Karafuto 

Kwangrung, leased territory 

Latvia 

Lebanon 

Ijberia 

Libya 

Lithuania 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 


Radio Service 
1948 

Class 


Telegraph and 
Telephone Service 
1948 

Class 

OF Cos- Nc. OF 

TXIBUTION UkITS 


Monaco 

VIII 

1 

Vill 

1 

Mongolia 

VII 

3 

VII 

3 

Morocco 

VII 

3 

VII 

3 

Netherlands, Cura(ao and Surinam 

V 

10 

V 

10 

Netherland Indies 

V 

10 

V 

10 

New Zealand 

VI 

5 

VI 

5 

Nicaragua 

VII 

3 

VII 

3 

Norway 

V 

10 

V 

10 

Palcistao 

IV 

15 

IV 

15 

Panama 

Vll 

3 

VII 

3 

Paraguay 

Vll 

3 

VJI 

3 

Peru 

VI 

5 

VI 

5 

Pbilippiaes 

VI 

5 

- 

- 

Poland 

m 

20 

Ill 

20 

Portugal 

IV 

15 

VI 

5 

Portuguese Colonies 

IV 

6‘ 

IV 

12t 

Roufflania 

VI 

5 

IV 

15 

San Marino 

VIll 

1 


- 

Siam 

V 

10 

V 

10 

Southern Rhodesia 

Vlll 

1 

Vill 

1 

Spain]; 

- 

20 

- 

20 

Spanish Colonies]: 

Vll 

3 

- 

- 

Spanish Territories on the Gulf of Guinea^ 

Vll 

3 

- 


Spanish Zone o( the Pcoteccoiate of Morocco X 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Sweden 

V 

10 

V 

10 

Switzerland 

V 

10 

V 

10 

Syria 

Vll 

3 

Vll 

3 

Taiwan 

- 

3 

_ 

3 

Transjordan 

vm 

1 

VIII 

1 

Tunisia 

VII 

3 

VII 

3 

Turkey 

V 

10 

V 

10 

Ukrainian S.S.R. 

iv 

15 

IV 

15 

Union of South Africa 

11 

25 

11 

25 

U.S.SR. 

11 

25 

11 

25 

United Kingdom of Great Sriuin and Northern Ireland 

1 

30 

I 

30 

United States 

I 

30 

_ 

_ 

Tetritories of United Sutes 

I 

30 

_ 

_ 

Uruguay 

VI 

5 

VI 

5 

Vatican City 

vill 

I 

vni 

I 

Venezuela 

V 

10 

VI 

5 

Yugoslavia 

Vl 

5 

IV 

15 

Yemen 

Totals 

~ 

8175^ 

vn 

3 

76014 


*TI)e names of countries luted are translations from a 
list, in French, furnished by the ITU General SecretariaL 
•Portuguese Colonies: Portuguese West Africa. 3 
uiuts; Portuguese East Aftka and Portuguese Asuuc 
Possessioiu, 3 units. 


tPortuguese Colonies: Angola, 3 unio; Portuguese 
Colonics in Africa (with the exception of Angola and 
Mozambique), 3 units; Portuguese Colonies of Asia and 
Oceania, 3 units; Mozambique, 3 units. 

iSec Additiotul Protocol III to ibe Convention. p< 951- 
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annex I 


MEMBERS, OFEICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(as of September 21, 1948) 


SIGNATORIES TO THE REVISED ITU 
CONVENTION* 


Albania 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Belgian Congo and Terri- 
tories of Ruanda-Urundi 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Burma 

Byelorussian S.S.R 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

£1 Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 

French Protectorates of 
Morocco and Tunisia 
Colonies, Protectorates, 
and Overseas Territories 
under French Mandate 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Iran 
Iraq 
Irelud 
Italy 
Lebanon 


Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Netherlands, Cura{ao and 
Surinam 

Netherland Indies 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 

Pa nama 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Portuguese Cnlnn; <-^ 
Roumaoia 
Saudi Arabia 
Siam 

Southern Rhodesia 

Sweden 

Swiaerlaod 

Syria 

Turkey 

Ukrainian S.SJL 
Union of South Africa and 
Mandated Territory of 
South West Africa 
U.S.S.R 

United Kingdom 
Colonies, Proteaoraics, 
Overseas Territories and 
Territories under Man- 
date or Trusteeship of 
United Kingdom 
United Suces 
Territories of United Sutcs 
Uruguay 
Vatican City 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


In addition to the signatories to the Convention, the 
foBowing States are eligible to join ITU when they ac- 
cede to the Convention; ' 

A/Sh^ison Cosa Rica Parana, 

Yemen 

MEcMBIRS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNaL 

i'f'?"'" SwcBcIand 

S'"*! “y Tnckey 

L^'^^da Lebanon USSR 

^lombia Poland United States 

Portugal Yugoslavia 


•INTERNATIONAL FREQUENCY REGISTRATION 
BOARD (LF-RR) 

S. Banerji (InJu) 

Alfonso Hernandez Cau y Galt (Cuba) 


Ivan Danilenko (U.S.SR) 

Fioranvanti Dellamula (Argentina) 

John A. Gracie (United Kingdom) 

Paul D. Miles (United States) 

Rene Petit (France) 

Noel Hamilton Roberts (Union of South Africa) 

J. }. Svoboda (Czechoslovakia) 

T. K. Wang (China) 

Sidney H. Witt (Australia) 

OFFICERS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNQL 
Chairman for 1948: 

UNITED STATES 
Vice-Chairmen: 

CHINA 
FRANCE 
U^.S R. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

OFFICERS OF THE IF.RB. (FOR 1948) 
Chairman: 

Paul D. Miles 
Vtce-Chatrman: 

Sidney H Witt 

OFFICERS OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL CONSULTATIVE COMMITHES 
’Director of the CC.17 ■ 

(to be appointed in May 1949) 

Director of the CCl.F.- 

Georges Valensi (France) 

Director of the C.C.l.R : 

Balt van der Pol (Netherlands) 

Vice-Director of the C.C1.R.: 

L. W. Hayes (United Kingdom) 

OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL SECRETARIAT 
Secretary-General; 

_ Dr. Franz von Ernst (Switzerland) 

Assistant Secretanes-Gensral; 

Leon Mulatier (France) 

Gerald C Gross (Umted States) 

HEADQUARTERS'* 

Address: International Telecommunication Union 
EEingerstrasse 1 
Berne, Switzerland 


ANNEX II • 

INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
CONVENTION 


(Atlantic City, 1947) 


Preamble 

While fully recognizing the sovereign right of esch 
country to regulate its telecommunication, the 
tentiaries of the Contracting Governments have *gfw 
to conclude tlie following Convention, with a view » 
ensuring the effectiveness of tclecommunicatioo. 


*See also Annex 1 to Convention, p. 941. 

*^rhe headquarters were transferred to Gei^^ 
October 26. 1948. The address is Palais Wilson. 
(Cable address: BimiNTERNA GENEVA. Telcphoc 
2155a) 
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CHAPTER I. — CoMPOsmoK, Funchons and 
STO ucnmB OP thb Union 
AKTIC tB I. Composnion of the Union 

1. The iDtermtioaal Tclecommuaication Union sbaR 
comptist Members and Associate Membeis. 

2. A Member of the Union shall be: 

(a) any country or group of territories listed h* 
Annex 1 upon signature and rati£cattoa of, pr 
accession to, this Convention, by it or on iB 
behalf; 

(b) any country not listed in Annex 1 which be- 
comes a Member of the United Nations and 
which accedes to this Convention in accordance 
with Article 17; 

(c) any sovereign country not listed in Annex 1 
and not a Member of the United Nations 
whlda applies for toembecship vet the Union, 
and which, after having secured approval of 
such application by two-thirds of the Members 
of the Union, accedes to this Convention in 
accordance with Article 17. 

3. (I) AU Members shall be entitled to participate 
in conferences of the Union and shall be eligible for 
election to any of its organs. 

(2) Eaih Member shall have one vote at any con- 
ference of the Union and at any meeting of an organ 
of the Union of which sc is a Member. 

4. An Associate Member shall be: 

(a) any country which has not become a Member 
of the Union in accordance with paragraph 2 
of this Article, by acceding to this Convention 
in accordance with Arcide 1 7, afeec its appli- 
cation for Associate bfembetshlp has re- 
ceived approval by a majority of the bfembers 
of the Union; 

(b) any territory or group of territories, not fuUy 
responsible for the conduct of its internatiopal 
relations, on behalf of which this Conveotioo 
has been accepted by a Member of the Union 
in accordance with Article 17 or IS, provided 
that its application for Associate Membership 
is sponsored by such Member, after the appli- 
cation has received approval *by a majority of 
the Members of the Union; 

(e) any trust territory on bel^ of which the 
United Nations hu acceded to this Caovention 
in accordance with Article 19, and the appli- 
cation of which for Associate Membership has 
been sponsored by the United Nations. 

3. Associate Members shall have the same rights and 
ubligationj « Mcmbcn of the Union, except that they 
shall not have the right to vote in any Gjnfercnce or 
other organ of the Union. They shall not be eligible 
for election to any organ of the Union of which the 
Members are elected by a plenipotentiary or administra- 
tive conference. 

<x for the purposes of paragraphs 2 (c) and 4 (.i) 
anJ^ (b) above, if an application for Membmship or As- 
sociate Membership is made during the interval benveeo 
two plenipotentiary conferences, the Sccrcury General 
slull consult the Members of the Union; a Member shall 
be deemed to bare absuined if he has nor replied wiclsia 
four months after his opinion has been requested. 

A&T 1 CLS 2. Scjtof the Union 

The scat of the Union and of its permanent organs 
shall be at Geneva. 


Article 3. Purpose! of the Union 

1. The purposes of the Union are: 

(a) to imiama and extend international coopera- 
tion for the improvement and rational use of 
telecommunication of all kinds; 

(b) to promote the development of technical facili- 
ties and their most efficient operation with a 
view to improving the effidency of teleaim- 
monication services, increasing their usefulness 
and making them, so fat as possible, generally 
unilahle to the public; 

(e) to harmonize the actions of nations in the at- 
tainment of those common, ends. 

2. To this end, the Union shall in particular; 

(a) effect allocation of the radio frequency spec- 
trum and registration of radio frequency as- 
signments in order to avoid harmful interfer- 
ence between radio stations ol different coun- 
tries; 

(b) foster collaboration among its Members and 
Associate Members with a view to the estab- 
lishment of rates at levels as low as possible 
consistent with an efficient service and taking 
Into account the necessity for maintaining in- 
dependent hnancial administration of telecom- 
munication on a sound basis; 

(e) promote the adoption of measures lot easatiag 
the safety of life through the cooperation of 
telecommunication service; 

(d) undertake studies, formulate recommendadoos, 
and collect and publish information on tele- 
communication matters for the benefit ol all 
Members and Associate Members. 

Article 4. StrucfureofibtVnion 

The organization of the Union shall be as follows: 

1. the PJeoipoieotlary Conference which is the 

supreme organ of the Union; 

2. Administrative Conferences; 

3. the permanent organs of the Union which are: 

(a) the Administrative Coundl, 

(b) the General Secretariat, 

(ef the Jotercatioaal Frequency Registration 
Board (I.F.R.B.), 

(d) the International Telegraph Consultative 
Committee (CCI.T.), 

(e) the International Telephone Consultative 
Committee (CCI.F.), 

(f) the International Radio Consultative Com- 
mittee (CCI.R.). 

ARTTCLB 3. Admtniilratne Council 
A. OBCANIZATTON AND VOSKINC ARRANCCMENTS 

1. (1) The Administrative Council shall be com- 
posed of eighteen Members of the Union eleacd by the 
plenipotentiary conference with due regard to the need 
for cquit^le reptesenution of all parts of the world. 
The Members of the Council shall hold office until the 
eleetkia of their successors. They are eligible for re- 
elect ion. 

(2) If between two plcnipotcniiarf conferences a 
sear becomes vacant on the Adminuirative Council, it 
shall pass by tight to the Member of the Union, from 
the same region as the htember whose scat is vacated, 
who had obtained at the previous election the largest 
number of votes among those not elected. 

2. Each of the Mcmbcn of the Administrative Council 
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shall appoinr, to serve on the Council, a person qualified 

in the field of telecommunication services. 

vote Member of the CouncU shall have one 

(2) In t^ing its decisions. • the Administrative 
Council shall follow the procedure provided in the 
Generd Regulations currently in force. In cases not 
covered by the General Regulations, it may adopt its 
own rules of procedure. 

4. The Administrative Council shall elect five of its 
Memters to ^sume the Chairmanship and Vice Chair- 
manships during the period which normaUy elapses bc- 
roeen two plenipotentiary conferences. Tarh of these 
five Members shall assume the Chairmanship in turn 
for one year only, including the Chairmanship ihrounh- 
out the last meeting convened during that year, ’^e 
Chairmanship shall be decided each year by ^cement 
among these five Members or by lot 

3. The A^iuistialive Council shall noimallv meei 
J “'I " “ch ocher 

“SeXs of 

6. The Chairman of the International Frequencv 
Registration ^ard. the Directors of the IntermtlonS 
Oinsultative Coi^ittees and the Vice-Direaor of the 
Consultative Committee shall par- 
tiapate as of xi^t in the deliberations of the Adminis- 
ttative &unal, but without taking pan in the vodni? 
NcTCttheless the Council may exceptionally hold meet- 
ings confined to its own Members 

“he Union shall act as 
Secretary of the Administrative Couned 

B, DUTIES 

10. (1) The Administrative Couned shaU be rcsoon 
sible for taking all steps to facdiute rh/ 

.ion by dec McncbttsLd As.ee “e 
ptemscon, of dec Convendon, of dec 
of due dtccscon, of dec Plo„ip„..n,iaq, CoSttenc” 
wotk <■' 

11. In particular, the Administrative Counal shall- 
M petfotc. any duties assigned to it 

potentia^ conferences' ^ 

Ictences, bo te.ponsiblo fot effecsins the co- 
otdioonon tviih all inieinationai otemiaation. 
contemplated in Atudes 26 and 27 of ihil 
aavenoon, and .hi. end appoint on behaS 
of the Lnion, one or more teptesentatives m 
participate in the conferences of such organiza- 
tions, and when necessary, of coordiaatinn 
committees established m conJunctioD with 
those organizations, 

(c) appoint the Secretary General and the two 
Assistant Secretaries General of the Union- 
W supervise the administrative functions of 'the 
Union; ““ 

approve the annual budget of the 

C/) arrange for the annual audit of the accounts 


of the Union prepared by the Secreorv Geo- 
eral and approve them for submission to tfcs 
next plenipotentiary conference- 
fej .mnsa fot the convening ol ’plempon.in, 
and administrative conferences of the Unions 
provided for in Articles 10 and 11- 
W coordinate the activities of aU the other otgani 
of the Union, consider and take such actioa 
as it deems appropriate on requests ot teccia 
mendations made to it by such organs and 
fill vacancies thereon ad interim as presaibeJ 
in the Regulations, 

(i) perform the other functions prescribed for it 
in this Convention and, within the framework 
of the Convention and the Regulations, the 
functions deemed necessary for the proper ad 
ministration of the Unioa 

Articlb 6. International Frequency Registration Board 

1. Tlie essential duties of the International Frequencr 
Registration Board shall be: 

(a) to effect an orderly recording of frequency 
assignments made by the different countries so 
as to establish, in accordance with the pro- 
cedure provided for in the Radio Regulations, 
the date, purpose and technical duracteristia 
of each of these assignments, with a view to 
ensuring formal international recognition 
thereof: 

(h) to furnish advice to Members and Auoeiaie 
Members with a view to the operation of the 
maximum praaicable number of radio chan 
nels in those portions of the spectruia where 
harmful interference may occur. 

2. The International Frequency Registration Board 
shall be composed of independent members, all nationals 
of different countries, Members of the Union. Each 
ordinary administrative radio conference shall determine 
the number of its members, and the method of their 
election with a view to ensuring a balanced selection of 
the members from the various parts of the world. 

3. Members of the Board shall be elected by each 
ocdioary administrative radio conference according to the 
procedure established by that conference. 

4. The working arrangements of the Board are defined 
In the Radio Regulations. 

5- (1) The members of the Board shall serve, notai 
representatives of their respective countries, ot of * 
region, but as custodians of an international public trust- 
(2) No member of the Board shall request or r^ 
ceive instructions relating to the exercise of his duties 
from any Government or a member thereof or from any 
public or private organization or person Furthermore, 
oach Member and Associate Member must respect the 
international character of the Board and of the duties of 
its members and shall refrain from any actempt to iafio' 
ence any of them in the exercise of their duties. 

_ (3) No member of the Board or of its staff shall 
participate in any manner or have any financial interest 
whatsoever in any branch of telecommunication, ap*i* 
from the work of the Board. 

Aruclb 7. Condition to be fulled before sen inf on 

the Administrative Council and the International 
Frequency Registration Board 
1. No person designated by an elected Member w 
serve on the Administrative Council or on the^InKf 
national Frequency Registration Board may eiertis* m* 
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fuoctiocu until aa imtnimeDt of ratlficacioa or of acces* 
sioQ has been deposited bf that Member or on la behalf. 

2. Any country vrhicb ceases to be a ^fefflber of the 
Union for any reason whatsoever may not be represented 
in either the Admlnistralive Council or the International 
Frequency Registration Board. 

ASTICLO 8. InternaiioiuilConsultativt Committees 

1. (1) The duties of the Interrutional Telegraph 
Consultative Committee (CCI.T.) shall be to study 
tecboJal, operating and tariff questions relating to tele- 
graphy and facsimile and to issue recoromendatioru on 
them. 

(2) The duties of the Jatetnatioaal Telephone 
Consultative Committee (CCI.P,) shall be to smdy tech- 
nical, operating and tariff questions relating to telephony 
and to issue recommendations on them. 

(5) The duties of the International Radio Consulu- 
tive Committee (CCI.R.) shall be to smdy technical 
radio questions and operating questions the solution of 
which depends principally on considerations of a tech- 
nical radio character and to issue recommendations on 
them. 

2. The questions smdied by each Interrutional Con- 
sultative Committee, on which it shall Issue recommenda- 
tions, are those submitted to it by the plenipotentiary 
conference, by an administrative conference, by the 
Adminlsuative Council, by another Consultative Com- 
mittee or by the Internacional Frequency Registration 
Board. A Consultative Comimnee sbdl likewise issue its 
reconunendations on questions the smdy of which has 
been decided upon by its Plenary Assembly or prop<^ 
by at least tvielve Members or Associate Mem^ts in the 
interval between meetings of the Plenary Assembly 
concerned. 

3. The Inteinatiooal Consultative Committees shall 
have as members; 

(a) administrations of Members aod Associate 
Members of the Union; 

(b) recognized private operating agencies which 
express a desire to have their experts partici- 
pate in the work of these Committees. 

•i. Bach Consultative Committee shad work through 
the medium of: 

(a) the Plenary Assembly, meeting normally every 
two years, provided that a meeting shall take 
place about one year previous to the relative 
adminlsuative conference; each meetit^ of a 
Plenary Assembly normally shall be held in a 
place fixed by the previous meeting of that 
Assembly; 

(b) smdy groups, which shall be set up by the 
Plenary Assembly to deal with questions to be 
studied; 

fcj a Director, who shall be appointed by the 
Plenary Assembly for an indefinite period, but 
'Aith the reciprocal right of terminating the 
appointmenq the Director of the Radio Con- 
sulutive Committee shall be assisted by a 
Vicc-Dircctor specializing in broadcasting, ap- 
pointed under the same conditions; 

fdj a specialized Scerctarut, which assists the 
Director; 

(*) laboratories or technical installations set up by 
the Union. 

5. (1) Consulucive Commineei sliall observe rhe 

rules of procedure in the General Regulations ann>.T...I 

to this Convencioa. 


(2) The Plenary Assembly of a Consultative Gsm- 
mittee may adopt such additioiial rules of procedure as 
may hdliate the work of the Committee if they do not 
conflia with the General Regulations. 

6. The working arrangements of the Consultative 
Committees are defined in Part II of the General Regula- 
tions annexed to this Convention. 

•ArtXCLB 9. General Sectehsriat 

1. The General Secretariat of the Union shall be 
directed by the Secretary General, who shall be responsi- 
ble to the Administrative Council for the performance 
of his duties. 

2. The Secretary General shall: 

{a) appoint the staff of the General Secretariat in 
accordance with any directives of the pleni- 
potentiary conference and the rules established 
by the Administrative Council; 

{b) organize the work of the General Secretariat 
and undertake administrative arrangemencs for 
the specialized divisions of the peimanent 
organs of the Umoo; these divisions shall be 
under the supervision of the Secretary General 
for administrative purposes only and shall 
work directly under the orders of the Directors 
of the organs concerned; the appointment of 
tecbolcal and administrative suff to these 
divisions shall be made by the Secreury Gen- 
eral in accordance with the decisions of the 
organ concerned aod in agreement with die 
appropriate Director; 

(e) carry on secreurial work preparatory to, and 
following, conferences of the Union; 

(J) provide, where appropriate in cooperation 
with the inviting Government, the Secretariat 
of every conference of the Union, and whpn so 
requested, or provided in the Regularrons an- 
nexed hereto, the Secretariat of meetings of the 
permanent organs of the Union or meetings 
* placed under its auspices; 

(e) keep up to date the official master lists com- 
pile from data supplied for this purpose by 
ihc permanent organs of the Union or by 
administrations, 

(f) publish the recommendations and principal 
reports of the permanent organs of the Union; 

(g) publish international and regional telecom- 
munication agreements communicated to him 
by the panles thereto and keep up to date 
records of them; 

(b) prepare, publish and keep up to date. 

1. a record of the composition and struemre of 
the Union, 

2. the general statistics and the official service 
doctunents of the Union as prescribed by 
the Regulations annexed hereto; 

3. such other documents as the conferences or 
the Administrative Council may direct; 

fj^ distribute the published documents; 

(i) collect aod puUisb, Jo suitable form, dau both 
national and interrutional regarding telecom- 
munication throughout the world; 

(t) collect aod publish such informauon as would 
be of assistance to Members and Associate 
Members regarding the development of tech- 
OKaJ methods with a view ro achieving the 
most efficient operation of tdccommunicatioo 
services and especially the best possible use of 
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radio frequencies so as to diminish iaterfeienc^ 

(l) publish periodically, with the help trf iofouna- 
tioa put at his disposal or which he may 
collect, including that which he may obtaui 
from other international organuations, a joor* 
nal of general information and documentacioii 
concerning telecommunication; 

(m) prepare an annual budget for submission to 
the Administrative Council which, after ap- 
proval by the Council, shall be transmitted for 
information to all Members and Associate 
Members; 

(n) prepare a financial operating report and ac- 
counts to be submitted annually to the Admin- 
istrative Council and a consolidated account 
immediately preceding each plenipotentiary 
conference; these accounts, after audit and 
approval by the Administrative Council, shall 
be circulated to the Members aod Associate 
Members and be submitted to the next pleoi- 
potentiary conference for examination and final 
approval; 

(o) prepare an annual report of his official activities 
which, after approval by the Administrative 
Council. shaU be transmitted to all Members 
and Associate Members, 

Union™ secretarial functions of the 

3. The Swretaty General or one of the two Assistant 
Secretaries General shall participate, in a consSS 

rrS.ito,'”"'"*’ Comalu. 

ri’/f'* ?*“*"*■ Assistant Secreuries 

General aisd the members of the General Secretariat shall 
receive salaries on a basis established by the pleni- 
potentiary conference. ’ 

P“™oml consiJsuilon la the fecaiicmeal ol 
‘‘'“'“'"““P of coodmoas o( 

i ^ ;«0iui7 0 / securing for tbe Uaion 

me highest sundards of efficiency, competence and 
i^cgiity. Due regard must be paid to the importance of 
S/e “ °° ^ S^Sraphical basis as 

6. (1) In the performance of their duties the W 
Secretaries Get.«d td^J 
staff must not seek or receive instructions from anv 
governmMt or from any other authority external to the 
Unmm They muse refrain from any action which might 
shfn L position as international officials Md 

shall be responsible solely to the Union. 

(2) Each Member and Associate Member under- 
t^cs to res^t the exclusively international character of 
^ responsibilities of the Secretary General, the Assistant 
^reutics General and tJie staff and not to seek to 
influence them m the discharge of their lesponsibilitie” 

ArtICLC 10. Plenipotentiary Cotiferentf I 

I. The Plenipotentiary Conference shall- 
• M consider die report of the Administrative Coun- 
cil on the activities of the Union- 

m csublish the basis for the budget of the Union 
for the next fiic jears; 

(c) liwlly approve die accouno of the Union- 

(J) elect the Members of the Union which U to 
on 'he Admiaisuaiive Council; 

(e) revise the Convention if it coasidm thia 
necessary; 


(f) if necessary, enter into any formal agrttmta: 
or revise any existing formal agteemeoc U- 
tween the Union and any other inteminw 
' body; 

fg) deal with such other telecommunication quss. 
tlons as may be necessary. 

2. The Plenipotentiary Conference nornully shall 
meet once every five years at a time and place fixed b 
the preceding Plenipotentiary Conference. 

3. The time or place of the next Plenipowntiary Coo- ’ 
ference may be changed: 

(a) when at least twenty Members of the Unloa 
have proposed a change to the AdmimstraUTt 
Council; 

(1) on the proposal of the Administiative CounciL 

In either case, the Administrative Council, with the 

concurrence of a majority of the Members of the Uaion, 
shall fix the new time or the new place, or both, lod 
shall indicate, if necessary, the agenda. 

Article 11. Admimitrative Confereacei 

1. (1) The Administrative Conferences shall: 

(a) revise the Regulations provided for in Anicle 
13 paragraph 2 of this Convention with which 
they are respectively concerned; 

(l>) deal with all other matters deemed necessarf 
Within the terms of the Convention and the 
General Regulations, or in accordance with any 
directive given by the Plenipotentiary Con- 
ference. 

(2) The radio administrative conference shall: 

(a) elect the members of tbe International FI^ 

quency Registration Board; 

(h) review its activities. 

2 The administrative conferences shall meet at the 
same place and at the same time as the Pleaipotentiaor 
Conference, in general, every five years. 

3. (1) An extraordinary administrative coo/eteace 
may be convened: 

(a) by a decision of the Plenipotentiary Coafetence 
which shall determine its agenda and the time 
and place of its meeting; or 
, (h) when at least twenty Members of the Union 

have made known to the Administrative Coun- 
cil their desire that such a Conference shall he 
held to consider an agenda proposed by ihew 
or 

(p) on the proposal of the Administrative Couorl 
(2) In the cases specified in (i) and (e) of sub 
paragraph ( 1 ) above, the Administrative Council. 
the concurrence of a majority of the hfembers of the 
Union, shall determine the time and place of the Con- 
ference as well as its agenda! 

Article 12. Rules of Procedure of Conferenett 

1. Before entering on its deliberation, each Coaf«‘ 
ence shall adopt Rules of Procedure in accordance wiw 
which the discussions and work are organued and con- 
ducted. 

2. For this purpose each Conference shall take « * 
basis the provisions of the General Regulations 

to this Convention, with such modifications as it thinks fc 

Article 13, Regulations 
1. The General Regulations contained in 
shall have the same force and duration as this 
tioo, subj’ect to the provisions of Article 12 of 
Convention. 
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2. The piovisions of this Conveatioa are completed 
by the following secs of Administrative Regulations; 

Telegraph Regulations, 

Telephone Regulations, 

Radio Regulations, 

Additional Radio Regulations. 

3. These Regulations shall be binding on all Members 
and Associate Members. However, Members and Asso- 
ciate Members shall notify the Secretary General of iheit 
approval of any revision of any of the Administrative 
Regulations by an administrative conference in the 
interval between two plenipotentiary conferences. The 
Secretary General shall inform Members and Associate 
Members promptly regarding receipt of such notifications 
of approval. 

4. In case of inconsistency between a provision of the 
Convention and a provision of the Regulations, the Con- 
vention shall prevaiL 

AUTlCLB 14. Financei of the Union 

1. The expenses of the Union shall be classified as 
ordinary expenses and extraordinary expenses. 

2. The ordinary expenses of the Union shall be kept 
within the limits prescribed by the Plcoipotenttary Con- 
ference. They shall include, in particular, the expenses 
pertaining to the meetings of the Adminisuative Council, 
the salaries of the staff and other expenses of the General 
Secietariac, of the International Frequency Registration 
Board, of the International Coosulutive Comminees, and 
of the laboratories and technical iascallations created by 
the Union. These ordinary expenses shall be borne by all 
Members and Associate Members. 

3. (1) The extraordinary expenses shall include all 
expenses pertaining to plenipotentiary confereaces, ad- 
minisuative conferences and meetings of the International 
Consultative Committees. They shall be borne by the 
Members and Associate hfembers who have agreed to 
participate In these conferences and meetings. 

(2) Private operating agencies and international 
organizations shall contribute to the extraordioaiy 
expenses of the administrative conferences and the meet- 
ings of the laterruuooal Consultative Comminees in 
which they participate, in proportion to the number of 
units corresponding to the class chosen by them among 
the classes provided in paragraph 4 of this Article. The 
Administrative Council may, nevertheless, excuse certain 
intetnatlonal organizations from contributing to these 
expenses. 

(3) Expenses incuiied by laboratories and technical 
installations of the Union, in measurements, tesebg, or 
special research for individual Members or Associate 
Members, groups of Members or Associate Members, or 
regional organizations or others, shall be borne by those 
Members or Associate Members, groups, organizations 
or others. 

4. For the purpose of appottioning expenses, Mem- 
bers and Associate Members shall be divided into 8 
classes, each contributing on the basis of a fixed number 
of units, namely; 

lit clast: 30 units 3th cJaii: 10 units 

2nd class: 23 units 6tb class: 5 units 

3rd class: 20 units 7tb class: 3 units 

4tb class: 15 units 8sb class: I unit 

5. Each Member and Associate Member shall inform 
the Secretary General of the class in which it wishes to 
be included. This decision shall hi communicated to the 


other Members and Associate Members by the Secretary 
General and shall not be changed during the interval 
between the coming into force of ^is Convention and 
the opening of the next Plenipotentiary Conference. 

6. Members and Associate Members shall pay m 
advance their annual contributory shares calculated on 
the basis of the estimated expenditure of the Union for 
the following financial year. 

7. The amounts due shall bear interest from the 
begtnniog of each financial year of the Union with regard 
to ordinary expenses and from the date on which accovmu 
foj extraordinary expenses, and for documents supplied, 
are sent to Members and Associate Members. This 
interest shall be at the rate of 3% (three per cent) pet 
annum during the first six mnnths after the date on 
which the amounts ate due and at the rate of 6% (six 
per cent) pet annum from the beginning of the seventh 
month. 

ARTICLE 15. Languages 

1. (1) The official languages of the Union shall be 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish. 

(2) In case of dispute, the French text shall be 
autbenuc . . , 

2. The final documents of the plenipotentiary and 
administrative conferences as well as the final acts and 
protocols, shall be drawn up in the languages mentioned 
above in versions equivalent in fetin and content. 

3. (1) All other documenu of the conferences shall 
be drawn up in English, French and SpanisL 

(2) All service documents of the Union shall be 
published in the five official languages. 

(3) 'All other documents for general distribution 
prepared by the Secretary General In the course of his 
duties shall be drawn up in English, French and Spanish. 

4. (1) In conferences and at the meetings of the 
permanent organs of the Union, the debates shall be con- 
ducted with the aid of an efficient system of reciprocal 
translations from and into English, French and Spanish. 

(2) Other languages may also be used in the de- 
bates provided that the delegations using them make ar- 
raogemenu themselves for oral translation into any one of 
the languages mentioned in the preceding sub-paragraph. 
Similarly, delegates may, if they wish, arrange for 
speeches to be translated orally into thek own languages 
from one of the languages mentioned in the preceding 
sub-paragraph. , . 

5. Each Member and Associate Member shall s^te 
the expenses attributable to the use of the authorized 
languages, with respect to one of these languages only. 
For oral languages and working documents of conferences 
and meetings of organs of the Union, the Administrative 
Council shall lay down rules by which the Secretary 
General shall calculate the share of each Member and 
Associate Member in accordance with the number of 
units which it has chosen in accordance with paragraph 
5 of Article 14; for other documents, the Secretary 
General shall calculate this share in accordance with the 
cost prln of the copies purchased. 

CHAPTER II.— Application of toe Convention 
AND Regulations 

Article 16. Ratification of the Convention 
1. This Convention shall be ratified by each of ffie 
signatory Governments. The instruments of ratification 
<tiall be deposited, in as short a time as possible, with the 
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^mry General by diplomatic channel through the 
intermediarF of the GoTernment of the coimuy of the 
seat of the Union. The Secretary General shall notify the 
Mahers and Associate Members of each deposit of 
ratincation. 

2. After the entry into force of this Convention in 
accordance with Article 49, each instrument of ratifica- 
tion shall Income effective on the date of its deposit with 
the General Secretariac 

3. If one or more of the signatory Governments do 
not ratify invention, it shaU not thereby be less 
valid for the Governments which have ratified it 

Axticlb 17. Aeteuion to the Convention 

1. The Government of a country, nor a signatory of 

this Convention, may accede thereto at any time subiect 
to the provisions of Article 1 . ^ 

2. The iusMcnt of eccessioa shall be deposiied w.ih 

Geneial by diplomatic channel through the 
ntermcdiary of the Government of the counuy of the 
ea o^e Union. Unleas otherwiae apecified die “in, h 
ahall become effective upon the date of ita deooaih The 
&cret^ General ahall notify the Membera aod'Xaociate 
acceaaion when it is received and ahall 

'!■ dtpliMoa o/ tie ComMcn u ComuU, 
or tor m,,. F,r„g, 

the Union Are Responsible 

th-li. Union may declare at any time that 

their acceptance of this Convention applies to all of « 

ahi St'&1o«,ti^l^lSr'' 

The United Nationa ahaU have the tight in arced. . 

Akticlb 20. Cvern/fon 0 / ,h, Com.orhn W 
Kegulaisons 

■ h d.T'''c''‘'“'*.'’.‘’'‘‘ Membeta ate bound to 

abide by the ptovuiona of ihia Convention and the K™. 
latinns imnered thetetn in all telerommunicatio;, Si 
Md sutions esublohej or operated by them which en- 
gage in international services or which are capable of 
causing harmful interference to radio ,ervice“S 
^untr.« except in regard to services exempted fSL 

J5del7Tri.'£on““mt.“ 

2. They are also bound, in addition, to ta^e the oeces. 
s^ steps to impose the observance of the pfovisionj ©f 
thu Consention and of tJic Regulations annexed thereto 
upon rccognucd private operating agencies and upon 


other agenaes authorized to establish and operate t^l,. 
cot^unication which engage in international senicat 
which operate stations capable of causing harmful in» 
ference to the radio services of other counaies. 


Article 21. Denunciation of the CantsnSm 
1. ^ch Member and Associate Member T^hch hi 
ratified, or acceded to, this Convention shall haie the 
right to denounce it by a notification addressed ro tie 
^ury General of the Union by diplomatic chaanei 
through the intermediary of the Government of the 
c^try of the seat of the Union. The Secretary Generil 
shall advise the other Members and Associate Memben 
thereof. 

_ 2. This denunciation shall take effea at the apin- 
two of a period of one year from the day of the receipt 
of notification of it by the Secretary General. 


Article 22. Denunciation of the Convention on BiUf 
of Countries or Terrstortes for Whose Foreign Reiesions 
Members of the Union Are Responsible 
I* application of this Convention to a couatty, 
territory or group of territories in accordance with Arucle 
18 may be terminated at any time, and such eoaniry, 
terriiofy or group of territories, if it is an AssocUk 
Member, ceases upon termination to be such, 

2. The declarations of denunciation contemplaied ia 
the above paragraph shall be notified in ccoforimn' widi 
the conditions set out in paragraph I of Amcle 21; 
they shall take effect in accordance with the provuioai 
of paragraph 2 of that article. 


Article 23. Abrogation of Earlier Contentioni 
and Reguletknt 

This Convention and the Regulations annexed theteco 
shall abrogate and replace, In relations between the 
Contracting Governments, the International Telegripb 
Conventions of Paris (1865), of Vienna (1863), cf 
Rome (1872), of St. Petersbourg (1875), and the Reg- 
ulations annexed to them and also the lotetoatloinl 
Radio-telegraph Conventions of Berlin (1906). of lon- 
don (1912) and of Washington (1927) and the Rega- 
latioQs annexed to them, and the International TcI^ 
communication Convention of Madrid (1932), die 
Radio Regulations and the Additional Radio Reguladoos 
of Cairo (1938). 

Article 24. Relations with Nonrconlractitig Stasil 

1. Each Member and Associate Member reserves u 
itself and to the recognized private operating ageociei 
the right to fix the conditions under which ic admio 
telecommunications exchanged with a State which u 
not a party to this Convention. 

2. If a telecommunication originating 1 the terti^ 
of such a non contracting State is accepted by a Meow 
or Associate Member, it must be transmitted and, in S'’ 
far as it follows the telecommunication channels of * 
Member or Associate Member, the obligatory ptovuion* 
of the Convention and Regulations and the usual charge* 
shall apply to II 

Article 25. Settlement of Ds'Serences 

1. Members and Associate Members may setde th^ 
differences on questions relating to the application 
shis Convention or of the Regulations contemplated »o 
Article 13, through diplomatic channels, or accotdm# 
to procedures esublished by bilateral or multuaif>" 
treaties concluded t^wcen them for the setilcmeot 
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intezaadoDal dbputes, or by any other zsetbod XDUtuiJJy 
agreed upon. 

2 . If Qoae of these methods of settlement Is adopted, 
zay Member or Associate Member party to a dispute 
may submit the dispute to arbitration in accordance svith 
the procedure defined in Annex b. 

CHAPTER IIL — RELATIONS WITH Tlta UNITED NA- 
TIONS AND \tTrM INTESNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

AnTt n R 26 . Retajions uiib the United Natiom 

1. The relauonship between the United Nations and 
the International Telecommunication Union is defined 
in the agreement, the text of which appears In Annex 3 
of this ConTentioo. 

2. In accordance with the provisioru of Article XV of 
the aboTe-mentiooed agreemene, the teiecommumcacioa 
operating services of the United Nations shall be en- 
titled to the tights and bound by the obligations of this 
CooTendon and of the Regulations annexed thereca 
Accordingly, they shall be entitled to attend all confer- 
ences of the Union, including meerings of the Inter- 
nadonal Consultatire Committees, in a consulucive 
capacity. They shall not be eligible for eleaian to any 
organ of the Uaion, the Members of which are elected 
by a plenipotentiaiy or administrative cooference. 

ASTTCLS 27. Relaliont uiib Inter/uiicnal OrganizMiotu 
In furtherance of complete international coordination 
on matters affeaing telecommunkarion, the Union vtil 
cooperate with international organizations having related 
interests and actlviues. 

CHAPTER IV.— Goieral Provisions relatino to 

TELECOMSnJNICATlON 

ARTTCLB 28. The Right of the Public to Use the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Sen ice 
Metnbeis and Associate Members recognize the right 
of the public to correspond by means of the intematlonal 
service of public correspondence. The service, the 
charges, and the safeguards shall be the same foi all 
private users in each category of correspondence without 
any priority or ptefeience. 

ArtTCLB 29. Stoppage of Telecommunications 

1. Members and Associate hfembers reserve the right 
to stop the transmission of any private telegram which 
may appear dangerous to the security of the state ox con- 
trary to their laws, to public order or to decency, pro- 
vided that they immediately notify the office of origin 
of the stoppage of any such telegram or any pan thereof 
except when such notification may appear dangerous to 
the security of the state. 

2. Members and Associate Members also reserve the 
right to cut off any private telephone or telegraph com- 
mumcatioa which may appear dangerous to the security 
of the state or contrary to their laws, to public otder or 
to decency. 

Article 30- Suspension of Services 
Each Member or Associate Member reserves the ri^t 
to suspend the international telecommunication service 
for an indefinite time, either generally or only for cer- 
tain relations and/or for certain kinds of correspondence, 
outgoing, incomiag oc io uaasic, provided tiat it im- 
mediately notifies such anion to each of the other Mem- 


bers and Associate bfembers through the medium of the 
General SecretariaL 

Article 31. Respontibday 

Members and Associate Members accept no tesponsi- 
bility towards users of the international telecommunica- 
rion services, particularly as regards claims for damages. 

ARTICLE 32. Secrecy of Telecommunication 

1. Members and Associate Members agree to take all 
possible measures, compatible with the system of tcle- 
commuaicarioo used, with a view to easuciag the secrecy 
of international correspondeoce. 

2. Nevertheless, they reserve the tight to communi- 
cate such correspondence to the competent authorities in 
order to ensure the application of their internal laws or 
the cxccuuon of international conventions to which they 
ate parties. 

Article 33- Establishment, Operation, and Protection 
of Telecommunication Installations and Channels 

1. Mesnbets and Assochce Members shall take such 
steps as may be necessary to ensure the establishment, 
under the hot technical conditions, of the charmels and 
insuUations necessary to carry on the rapid and uninier- 
rupOMl exchange of international telecommuoicauoos. 

2. So far as possible, these channels and installatbns 
must be operated by the besr methods and procedures 
developed as a result of praaical opcrauog expezieoce, 
maiotained io proper operating coodtiion and kept 
abreast of scientific and technical progress. 

3. Members and Associate Members shall safegusird 
ibM channels installations within their jurisdictlotL 

4 Unless other conditions are laid down by special 
arrangemefits, >afh Member and Associate Member shall 
such steps as may be necessaiy to ensure maince- 
nance of those seaions of incernaiional telecommunica- 
tion circuiis within its controL 

Article 34. Notification of Infringementi 

In order to facilitate the application of the provisions 
of Article 20, Members and Associate Members uader- 
take to inform each other of infringemeois of the pro- 
visions of this Conrenrioa and of the Regulations an- 
nexed thereto. 

Article 35- Charges and Free Services 

The provisions legatding charges for telecommumca- 
tion and the various cases m which free services are 
accorded are set forth in the Regulations annexed to this 
Convendoo. 

Article 36. Pnoniy of Government Telegrams and 
Telephone Calls 

Snbjcct m the provisions of Article 45. Govemmenr 
telegrams shall enjoy priority over other telegrams when 
priority is requested for them by the sender. Govern- 
ment telephone calb may also be aco^rded priority, upon 
specific request and to the extent practicable, over ocher 
tel^hone calls. 

Article 37. Secret Language 

1. Government telegrams and service telegrams may 
be expressed. In seaec language in all relations. 

2. Private telegrams in secret language may be ad- 
micted between all countries with the exception of those 
which have previously notified, through the medium of 
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the General Secretariat, that they do not admit this lan- 
guage for those categories of correspondence. 

3. Members and Associate Members which do not 
admit private telegrams in secret language originating in 
or destined for their own territory must let them pass in 
transit, except in the case of suspension of service pro- 
vided for in Article 30. 


Articlb 38. Rendering and Settlements of Accounts 

1. Administrations of Members and Associate Mem- 
bers and recognized private operating agencies which 
operate international telecommunication services shall 
come to an agreement with regard to the amount of 
their credits and debits. 

2. The statements of accounts in respect to debits and 
credits referred to in the preceding paragraph shall be 
^awn up in accordance with the provisions of the Regu- 
lations annexed to this Convention, unless special ar- 
rangements have been concluded t^rween the parties 
concerned. 


3. The settlement of international accounts shall be 
regarded as current transactions and shall be effected m 
accordance with the current international obligations of 
the countries concerned, in those cases where their gov- 
e^ents have concluded arrangements on this subject 
Where no such arrangemenu have been concluded, and 
in the absence of special arrangements made under Article 
40 of this Convention, these sectlemcnes shall be effected 
m accordance with the Regulations. 


Article 39. Monetery Ums 

.Jin ."■'J o( ihe 

- ^1,*' ‘Jtern.MoJ ipletommuniciion urvlat 
tkV? “““'fl™'”' o' lie imtmacioiul account, 

10/31 of a gramme and of a fineness of 0.900. 
Article 40. SpeeuI Arrangements 
Members and Associate Members reserve for them- 
selves, for the private operating agencies recognized by 
thein_ and for other agencies duly authorized to do so! 

Stion^m n oo telecommuoi- 

cation matters whKh do not concern Members and Asso- 

IZ f arrangement,. Sowl^ 

or of the Regulations annexed thereto, so far as con- 
Sf interference which theu operation 

rjtt “"ice, o( oU«r 


AmcLB 41. Rmnd Cou/c„„„,, Agrnmnl, 
una Organizations 

Members and Associate Members reserve the tkht to 
convene regional conferences, to conclude regional «rce- 
ments and to form regional organizations, for the pur- 
pose of settling telecommunication questions which^^e 
susceptible of being treated on a regional basis. How- 


V- — Speqal Provisions for Radio 
Article 42. Rational Use of Frequencies and 
Spectrum Space 

Members and Associate Members recognize that it Is 
desirable to limit the number of frequencies and the 
spectrum space used to the minimum essential to provide 
in a satisfactory manner the necessary services. 


Article 43. Intercommunication 

1. Station, performing radio communication m lis 

mobile service shall be bound, within the limiu of dinr 
normal employment, to c?change radiocommuflicmou 
reciprocally without distinction as to the radio mton 
adopted by them. ' 

2. Nevertheless, in order not to impede scieauh 
progress, the provisions of the preceding paragraph ihiU 
not prevent the use of a radio system incapable of con- 
munimting with other systems, provided that such m- 
capacity is due to the specific nature of such system and 
is not the result of devices adopted solely with the object 
of preventing intercommunication. 

3. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph I, t 
station may be assigned to a restricted mfit roiti n ti i l 
service of telecommunication, determined by the purpose 
of such telecommunication, or by other citcumstanco m 
dependent of the system used. 

Article 44. Harmful Interference 

1. All stations, whatever their purpose, must be es- 
tablished and operated in such a manner as not to result 
in harmful interference to the radio services or coo- 
munications of other Members or Associate Membeii or 
of recognized private operating agencies, or of ciber 
duly authorized operating agencies which carry on radio 
service, and which operate in accordance with the pre- 
visions of the Radio Regulations. 

2. Each Member or Associate Member undertakes re 
requite the private operating agencies which itrecogoizei 
and the other operating agencies duly authorized for tlui 
purpose, to observe the provisions of the preceding pus 
graph. 

3- Further, the Members and Ass«iate Meabeii rec- 
ognize the desirability of taking all pranicable st^ » 
prevent the operation of electrical apparatus and iosal' 
lau’ons of all kinds from causing harmful intetferecce 
to the radio services or communications raentioaed re 
paragraph 1 of this Article. 

Article 45. Distrest Colli and Messages 

1. Radio stations shall be obliged to accept, with abso- 
lute priority, distress calls and messages regardless of 
their origin, to reply in the same manner to such 
sages, and Immediately to take such action in regard 
thereto as may be required. 

2, The international telegraph and telephone servica 
must accord absolute priority to communications con- 
cerning safety of life at sea or in the air. 

Article 46. False or Deceptive Distress or Safti) 
nals. Irregular Use of Call Signs 
Members and Associate Members agree w take die 
steps required to prevent the uansmissioa or 
of false or deceptive distress or safety signals and “le . 
by a station, of call signs which have not been teginafl 
assigned to it. 

Article 47. InstallaStons for National Defence Service 

1, Members and Associate Members retain di'H *° 

tire freedom with regard to military radio iastaf**'‘ 
of their army, naval and air forces. ^ ^ 

2. Nevertheless, these installations musL so ' ^ 
possible, observe regulatory provisions relative to gi ^ 
assistance in case of distress and to the measures 
taken to prevent harmful interference, and the prov 

of the Regulations concerning the types of emiss 
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the ftequencjes to be used, according to the mtute of 
the service performed by such installations. 

3. Moreover, when these iastahaiions take part in iJie 
service of public correspondence or other services gov- 
erned by the Regulations annexed to this Conventton, 
they must, in general, comply with the regulatory pro- 
visions for the conduct of such services. 

CHAPTER VI.— DBFiNmONS 
AUTICLB 48. DefinftMHS 

In this Convention, unless the context otherwise re- 
quires, 

(a) the terms which are de&ned in Annex 2 of this 
Convention shall have the meanings therein as- 
signed to them; 

(b) other terms which are defined in the Regulations 
referred to in Anide 13 shall have the meanings 
therein assigned to them. 

CHAPTER VJI. — ^FiNAL PROVISIONS 
Article 49. Effeeihe Date of the Convention 
The present Convention shall enter into force on 
January first nineteen hundred forty moe between coun- 
tries, territories or groups of territories, in respea of 
which tastrumeacs of rat^eauon or accession have been 
deposited before that date. 

In wilnett whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries 
have signed the Conveotioa in each of the English and 
French languages, in a single copy, in which in case of 
dispute, the French text shall be authentic, and which 
shall remain deposited in the archives of the Goveioffleot 
of the United States of America and one copy of which 
shall be forwarded to each signatory GoverameaL 
Done at Ailantie City, October 2, 1947. 

ANNEX 1“ 

1. Afghanistan 

2. People's Republic of Albania 

3. Saudi Arabia (Kingdom of) 

4 Argentine Republic 

5. Ausualia (Commonwealth of) 

6. Austria 

7. Belgium 

8. The Bielorussian Soviet Soualist Republic 

9. Burma 
to. Bolivia 
11. Brazil 
IZ. Bulgaria 

13. Canada 

14. Chile 

15. Chma 

16. Vatican City (State of) 

17. Colombia (Republic of) 

18. Pormguese Colonies 

19. Colonies, Protectorates. Overseas Territories and Ter- 
tiioties under mandate or trusteeship of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

20. Colonies, Protectorates and Overseas Territories 
under French Mandate 

21. Belgium Congo and Terzkorios of Ruanda Unindt 
22 Costa Rica 

23. Cuba 

24. Denmark 


25. Dominican Republic 

26. Egypt 

27- El Salvador (Republic of) 

28. Eoiador 

29. United Sutes of America 

30. Ethiopia 

31. Finland 

32. France 

33. Greece 

34. Guaumala 
35 Haiti 

36. Honduras (Republic of) 

37. Hungary 

38. India 

39 Netherlands Indies 

40. Iran 

41. Iraq 

42. Ireland 

43 Iceland 

44 Italy 

45. Lebanon 

46. labetia 

47 Luxembourg 

48. Mexico 

49. hfocuco 

50. Nicaragua 

51. Norway 

52. New Zniaod 

53. Pakistan 

54. Panama 

55. Paraguay 

56. Netherlands, Curacao & Surinam 

57. Peru 

58 Philippines (Republic of tbe) 

59 Poland (Republic of) 

60. Portugal 

61. Pieoch Protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia 

62. People’s Federal Popular Republic of Yugoslavia 
63- Tbe Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 

64 Southern Rhodesia 

65 Roumania 

66. Uoited Kingdom of Great Btitain and Nortbetn 
Ireland 

67. Siam 

63. Sweden 

69. Swiss Confederation 

70. Syru 

71 Czechoslovakia 

72 Tertitories of the Uoited States of America 

73. Turkey 

74. Union of South Africa and the mandated territory 
of Soudi-West Africa 

75 Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

76. Uru^iay (Oriental Republic of) 

77. Venezuela (United States of) 

78. Yemen 

ANNEX 2“ 

Definition of Terms Used in the International 
Telecommunication Convention 
Aiminutratton! Any department or service of a gov- 
ernment tesponsible for implementing the obligations 


“See Article I, paragraph 2 {a). 
Article 48. 
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undenakea ia the International Telecommunication Con- 
vention and the Reguladons annexed thereto. 

Private operating agency: Any individual or company 
or corporation other than a governmental establishment 
or agency, which operates a telecommunication installa- 
tion^ intended for an international teleconununicadon 
service or which is capable of causing harmful interfer- 
ence with such a service. 

Recognized private operating agency: Any private 
operating agency, as defined above, which operates a 
service of public correspondence or of broadcasting and 
upon which the obligations provided for in Article 20 
are imposed by the Member or Associate Member in 
whose territory the head office of the agency is simated. 

Delegate: A person representing a government at a 
plenipotentiary conference, or a person representing a 
Government or an administration at an administrative 
coherence, or at a meeting of an International Consul- 
tative Committee. . 

Delegation: The totality of the delegates, representa- 
tives and experts as the case may be of the same country. 
Each delegation may include one or more attaches and 
one or mme interpreters. Each Member and Associate 
Member shaU be free to make up its delegation as it 
wishes. In particular, it may include in its delegation, 
in the capacity of delegates or of advisers, representatives 
of private telecommuoication operating agencies which 
It recognues, and of other private enterprises interested 
m ffie telecommunication field which are tccogniaed as 
such by their respective governments 

Repreientative: A person representing a recognized 
private operating agency at an administrative conference, 
of an International Consulutive Com- 

fxpM: A person representing a national scientific or 
industrial organization authorized by the Government 
of ICS country to be present at an administrative confer- 
of an International Consultative 

Observer; A person representing a Government, or a 
?h;rh“ “ international organization wuh 

which the International Telecommunication Union has 
an interest in cooperating. 

hnmalimd S„m,: A ttkonmunkatioo 
butwMu office, oi ,0,100, in di£f„eoc couottic or bo- 
meen mobUe „Mion, which see no, in *c ,u„o count,, 
or are subject to diSeient countries. 

MohJ.Soricr: A ,emcc of indioconuaun.caion bc- 
IwBn mobile nod land „„lon, or between mob^,u- 

Bro<dcm,ns SmU,: A tadioccamnnnimeion ntnice 
pubT^ received direcdj- by Uie general 

TelecommMhs: Any n,n,mi,.ion, eni„inn or 
tecepnon of ,ign, cignal,, writing, im.ge, and rounds o, 
intelligence of any nanite by wire, radio, viroid or other 
electromagnetic systems. 

Telegraphy: A system of telecommunication for the 
a^^smission of wrinen matter by the use of a si^ 

Telephony: A system of telecommunication set up for 
the transmission of speech or. in some cases. oOvet 
sounds. ’ 

Telegram: Written matter intended to be transmitted 
by telegraphy; this term also includes radiotelegram un- 
less otherwise specified. 

Government Telegrams and Goiernment Telephone 


edits These are telegrams or telephone calls origmuiD. 
with any of the authorities specified below: ‘ 

(d) the Head of a State; 

(i) the Head of a Goveroment and members of i 
Government; 

(f) the Head of a colony, protectorate, overseas teat- 
tory or territory under suzerainty, authority, tnis- 
teeship or mandate of a Member or Assocutt 
Member of of the United Nauons; 

id) Commanders-in-Chief of military forces, land, so 
or air; 

ie) diplomatic or consular agents; 

(/) the Secreury General of the United Nations and 
the Heads of the subsidiary organs of the United 
Nations; 

(g) the International Court of Justice at The Hagae. 

Replies to Government telegrams as defined herein 

shall also be regarded as Government telegiams. 

Service Telegrams: Those originating with telecom 
munlcation administrations of Members and Associate 
Members, with recognized private operating agencies or 
with the Secretary General of the Union and relating to 
iQteraational telecommunication or to objects of public 
interest mutually agreed upon by the administrations and 
private operating agencies concerned. 

Private Telegrams; Telegrams other than service os 
Government telegrams. 

Radiotommunscation: Any telecoauBunicatioa by 
means of Heirzian waves. 

Hertzian XtTaves: Electromagnetic waves of freqiwa- 
cies between 10 ke/s and ^,000,000 Mc/s. 

Radio: A general term appli^ to the use of Heroiaa 
waves. 

Harmful interference: Any radiation or any ioductioa 
which endangers the functioning of a tadionivigatioa 
service or of a safety service”, or obstructs or repeatedly 
ioterrupu a radio service operating in accordance vicb 
the Radio Regulations. 


ANNEX 3“ 


Arbitration 

1. The party which appeals to arbitration shall inifu® 
the arbiuatioo procedure by transmitting 

patty TO the dispute a notice of the submission of the 
dispute to arbitration. 

2. The parties shall decide by agreement whether e 

arbitration is to be entrusted to individuals, administf*' 
dons or governments. If within one month after nonce 
of submission of the dispute to arbitration, the p^« 
have been unable to agree upon this point, the arbitt*’ 
don shall be entrusted to governments. _ . 

3. If arbitration is to be entrusted to individual, 
atbitratois must neither be nationals of the patties 
volved in the dispute, nor have their domicile in 
countries parties to the dispute, nor be employed m 
service. 

4. If arbitration is to be entrusted to 8°''®^“®*“^’ 
to administrations thereof, these must be chosen 1 


"This service may include transmissions of 
transmissions by television, facsimile or other 
“Any radio service, the operation of which is ^ ^ 
related, whether permanently or temporarily, 
safety of human life and the safeguarding of p£ P® ’ 
shall be considered as a safety service. 

^^ee Article 25. 
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among the Members or Associate Members which are 
not parties to the dispute, but which ate parties to the 
agreement, the application of which caused the dispute. 

5. WitMn three months from the date of receipt of 
the notihcation of the submission of the dispute to arbi* 
tration, each of the two parties to the dispute shall ap* 
point an arbitrator. 

6. If more than two parties are involved in the dis* 
pute, an arbitrator shall be appointed in accordance 
with the procedure set forth in paragraphs 4 and 3 
above, by each of the two groups of parties having a 
common position in the dispute. 

7. The two arbitrators thus appointed shall choose a 
third arbitrator who, if the first two arbitrators ate !&• 
dividuals and not governments or administrations, must 
f ulfill the conditions indicated in paragraph 3 above, artd 
in addition must not be of the same lutionality as either 
of the two arbitrators. Failing an agreement between 
the two arbitrators as to the choice of a third arbitrator, 
each of these two arbitrators shall nominate a third 
arbitrator who is in no way concerned in the dispute. 
The Secretary General of the Union shall then draw lots 
in order to select the third arbitrator. 

8. The patties to the dispute may agree to have their 
dispute settled by a single arbiuator appointed by agree- 
ment; or alterrutively, each party may nominate an arbi- 
trator, and request ihe Sectetaiy General of the Union 
to draw lots to decide which of the persons so nomi- 
nated is to act as the single arbitrator. 

9. The arbitrator or arbitrators shall be free to de- 
cide upon the procedure to be followed. 

10. The decision of the single arbitrator shall be final 
and binding upon the parties to the dispute. If the arbi- 
tration Is entrusted to mote than one arbiuacor, the de- 
dsion made by the majority vote of the arbitrators shall 
be final and biading upon the parries. 

11. Each parry shall bear the expenses it shall have 
incurred in the investigation and ptesenacion of the 
arbitration. The costs of arbitration ocher than those 
incurred by the panies themselves shall be divided 
equally between the panies to the dispute. 

12. The Union shall furnish all information teUtiog 
to the dispute which the arbitrator or arbiuators may 
need. 


ANNEX4 

GENERAL REGULATIONS ANNEXED TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
CONVENTION 


Past I. Generai Provisions Regabdinc 
Conferences 

CHAPTER I. — Invitation and Adsqssion to 
Plenipotentiary Conferences 

1- The Inviting Government, in collaboration with 
the Administrative Council, shall fix the definitive d a re 
and the exact place of the Conference. 

2. One year before this date, the inviting Government 
shall send invitations to the Members and Associate 
Members. 

3. The replies of the invited Members and Associate 
Members must reach the inviting Government net la f-r 
than one month before the date of opening of the Con- 
ference. 


4. Immediately after the inviting Goveriunent has 
sent the invitations, the Secretary General shall request 
the administrations of all Members and Associate Mem- 
bers to forward their proposals for the work of the Con- 
ference within a period of four months. The Secretary 
Geocial shall assemble them and forward them, as soon 
as {lossible, to all Members and Associate Members. 

3. Tlte Administrative Council shall notify the United 
Nations of the place and date of the Conference in order 
that this Organization may participate in accordance with 
Article 26 of the Convention if it so desires. 

6. Any permanent organ of the International Tele- 
commuokatlon Union shall be admitted, as of right, to 
the Conference and take pan in its work in an advisory 
capacity. 

7. The inviting Government, in agreement with the 
Administrative Council, may invite non-contracting Gov- 
enimeots to send observers to take part in the confer- 
ences in an advisory capacity^ 

8. Delegations as defined in the Annex 2 to the Con- 
vention, and according to circumstances, the observers 
contemplated in paragraph 7 ate admitted to the con- 
ference. 

9. The provisions of the foregoing paragraphs shall 
apply, so far as practicable, to extraordinary plenipoten- 
tiaty conferences. 

CHAPTER 2.— Invitation and Admission to 
Administrativb Conferences 

1. llie foviting Government, in agreement with the 
Administrative Council, shall fix the definitive date and 
the exact place of the conference. 

2. One year before this date, in the case of an ordi- 
nary conference, and at least six months before in the 
case of an extraordinary conference, the inviting Gov- 
ernment shall send invitations to the hfembers and Asso- 
ciate Members, which may communicate the invitation 
to the ptivate operating agencies recognized by them 
The inviting Government, in agreement with the Ad- 
minisrracive Council, shall itself send a noeificarion to 
the international organizations which may be interested 
in this conference. 

3. The replies of the invited Members and Associate 
Members, regarding the Delegations of Governments 
and the representatives of recognized private operating 
agencies, must reach the inviting Government at the 
latest one month before the date of the opening of the 
conference. 

4. (1) Applications made by international organiza- 
tions for admission to the conferences must be sent to 
the inviting Government within a period of two months 
from the date of the notification as provided in para- 
graph 2. 

(2) Four months before the meeting of the confer- 
ence, the inviting Government shall forward to the 
Members and Associate Members the list of inteinatlonal 
orgaoiz^ons which have made application to take part 
in the conference, inviting them to state, within a period 
of two months, whether or not these applications should 
be granted. 

5. The following shall be admitted to administrative 
confeiences: 

(a) Delegations as defined in the Annex 2 to the 

Convention; 

(b) Representatives of recognized private operating 

ageodes; 
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(c) Observers of international organizations if at least 
half_ of the Members whose replies have hm i 
received withfn the period prescribed in paragraph 
4 have pronounced favourably. 

6. Any admission of other international organizations 
to a conference shall be subject to a decision of the con- 
ference Itself, taken at the first session of the Plenary 
Assembly. 

7. The provisions of paragraphs 4, 5, 6 and 7 of 
^apter 1 of the General Regulations are applicable to 
Administrative Conferences. 


CHAPTER 3 —Voting at Conferences 

1. Each Member of the Union shall have one vote in 
accordance with Article 1 of the Convention. 

2. (1) Each delegation shall present credentials. In 
me case of a plenipotentiary conference, these must be 
fidl powers signed by the Head of the Government or by 
*e Minister of Foreign Afeirs of the Member of the 
Union concerned. 

(2) A special committee shall verify the credentials 
of each delegation during the first week of the conference 

(3) No delegation may exercise the right to vote 
until Its credentials are declared to be in order by the 
special committee referred to above. 

3. A duly accredited delegation may give a mandate 
to another duly accredited delegation to exercise its vote 
at one or more sessions at which it is unable to be 
present. In no case may one delegation exercise more 
than one such proxy vote. 


laboration with the inviting GoveinmeoL 

4. Ail Members and Associate Members shall dispntli 
their replies to a communication from the AdmimstntiTe 
Gwncil regarding the date and meeting place fat a 
Conference in time for the replies to teach the Coiudl 
within six weeks of the date of the commuaicauoa fronj 
the Council. 

CHAPTER 5.— Method of Presentation of Pso. 

POSALS FOR Consideration at Conferences 
T o be considered by the Conference, all proposals, tht 
adoption of which will require revision of the text of the 
Convention or Regulations, must carry references idewi 
fying by Chapter, Article or Paragraph number those 
parts of the text which will require such revision 

CHAPTER 6. — Rules of Procedure 
OF Conferences 

Rule 1. Order of Seating 
At sessions of the Plenary Assembly, the delegaiK, 
representatives, experts and attaches shall be grouped la 
delegations, and the delegations shall be seated in the 
alphabetical order of the French names of. the countriu 
represented 

Rule 2. Ftrsl Seition of the Plenary Assembly 
The first session of the Plenary Assembly shall be 
opened by a person appointed by the inviting Goveto 
ment 


CHATTER 4.— PHOCBUURE for CAumo Extraorw. 
NARY Administrative Conferences or for 
Changing the Time or Place of a 
Conference 

1. When a Member or Associate Member of the 
Union communicates to the Chairman of the Adminisira- 

“ E<tr,otdin,n' Adra,G.s. 
“ t) A chaos, m ch, .use and/o, 
Sit.,? O' Admioistranve 

Conference, it shall suggest a time and place. 

2. On receipt of twenty or more requests, the Admin- 

istrative Council shall inform all Members and Associate 
Members, give_ particulars and allow a period of six 
weeks for receipt of their comments. If there is una 
nimi^ of opinion among the Members on place and date 
the Council shall ascertain whether the Government of 
the country in which the proposed meeting place is smi 
ated IS prepared to act as inviting Governmenr If the 
answer is in the affirmative, the Council and the Govern- 
ment concerned shall arrange accordingly. If the anssscr 
js in the negative, the Council shall so inform the 
Members and Associate Members desiring the Confer- 
ence, and invite alternative suggestions. On receipt of 
these suggestions the Council shall, where appropriate 
belo^w procedure set out in paragraph 3 

3. If more than one meeting place or date for the 
Conference is suggested, the Council shall consult the 
Goverrment of each of the countries where the places are 
situated. When the views of the Governments have been 
ascertained, the Council shaU invite all Members and 
AssKiate Members to choose one of the meeting places 
and/or dates which have been ascertained to be available. 
According to the wishes of the majority of the Members, 
the Council shall then arrange the Conference in col- 


Rule 3. PdteSton of the Chairman tniViteCbtarMn 
The chairman and the vice-chairmen of the Confeicnce 
shall be elected at the first session of the Plenary Assem 
bly of the Conference. 

Rule 4. Pouers of the Chairman 

1. The Chairman shall open and close the sessions of 
the Plenary Assembly, direct the delibetauoni and an 
nounce the results of the voting. 

2. He shall also have the general direction of all the 
work of the Conference. 

Rule 5. Secretariat of the Conference 
The secreuriat of the Conference shall be constituted 
at the first session of the Plenary Assembly and shall K 
composed of the personnel of the secretariat of the 
Union, and, if necessary, of personnel of the administra 
tion of the inviting GovernmenL 

Rule 6. Apposntment of Committees 
The Plenary Assembly may appoint committees to 
examine questions submitted for the consideration of the 
Conference. These committees may appoint subcommit- 
tees, which, in their turn, may appoint sub suheo®' 
mittees. 


Rule 7. CompostSion of Committees 

1. In plenipotentiary conferences, the committees shaU 
be composed of Delegates of Members and ^sku 
M embers which have made application or which have 
been appointed by the Plenary Assembly. 

2. (1) In administrative conferences, the comm'tt 

may also include representatives of recognized pr>'® 
operating agencies. 

(2) Experts of scientific or manufacturing ® ^ 

municacion organizations, observers of Interoitio 
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orgaoizaiiooi aad persons appearing on behalf of soci- 
eties, associations, or individuals may participate without 
vote in the committees, subcommittees, and sub-subcom- 
mittees of administrative conferences subject to the pro- 
visions of Chapter 2 and Chapter 6, Rule 9> of the 
General Regulations. 

Rule 8. Chairmea, Vicf ■Chairmen and Reporters of 
Committees 

1. The Chairman of the Conference shaE submit for 
the approval of the Plenary Assembly the choice of the 
chairman, and of the vice-chairman or vice-chairmen of 
each committee. 

2. The Chairman of each committee shall propose to 
his committee the nomination of the reponets and the 
choice of the chairmen, vice-chairmen, and reporters of 
the subcommittees of that committee. 

Rule 9. Participation of Private Sacietiei in 
Adminutrative Conferences 

Societies, associations or individuals may be authorized 
by the Plenary Assembly or by committees to present 
petitions or suSmit resolutions provided that such peti- 
tions or resoludons are countenigned or supported by 
the Head of the Delegation of the country coocemedL 
Such societies, associations or individuals may also attend 
certain sessions of these committees, but the speakers 
shall take pact in the discussions only in so far as the 
Chairman of the Committee, in agreement with the Head 
of the Delegation of the country concerned, may deem 
desirable. 

Rule lO. Summons to Sessions 

The sessions of the Pietuff Assembij' and the sesshos 
of committees and of subcommittees shall be announced 
either by letter or by notice posted in the meeting place 
of the inference. 

Rule ll. Order of Discussion 

1. Persons desiring to speak may do so only after 
having obtained the consent of the Chacrman. As a 
general rule they shall begin by announcing the name of 
their counuy or the name of their company and the 
CQuncty where its headquaners are located. 

2. Any person speaking must express himself slowly 
and disunctly, separating bis words and pausing fre- 
quently so that all his colleagues may be able to follow 
bis meaning clearly. 

Rule 12. Proposals Presented Before the Opening 
of the Conference 

Proposals presented before the opening of the Con- 
ference shall be allocated by the Plenary Assembly to 
the appropriate committees appointed in accordance with 
Chapter 6, Rule 6, of the General Regulations. 

Rule 13. Proposals Presented During a Conference 

1. No proposal or amendment shall be submitted 
unless it b countersigned or supported by the Head of 
the Delegation of the country concerned or by hb deputy. 

2. The Chairman of the Conference shall dttide 
whether the proposal or the amendment shall be an- 
nounced to all delegations by dbttibution of copies or 
merely by oral statement. 

3. At sessions of the Plenary Assembly, any authorized 
individual may read or request to be read, any proposal 
or amendment presented by him during a conference and 
may be allowed to explain hb teasons therefor. 


Rule 14. Proposals Presented to Committees During a 
Conference 

1. Proposals or amendments presented after the open- 
ing of a conference must be delivered to the Chainnan 
of the appropriate committee, or in case of doubt as to 
the appropriate committee, to the Chairman of the 
Conference. 

2. Every proposal or amendment for modification of 
the Convention or the Regulations must be presented in 
the definitive form of words to be included in those 
documents. 

3. The Chairman of the Comminee concerned shall 
decide whether the proposal or amendment shall be 
announced to all members of the Committee by distribu- 
tion of copies or meiely by oial statement. 

Rule 15. Postponed Proposals 

When a proposal or an amendment has been reserved 
or when its examination has been postponed, the Dele- 
gation sponsoring it shall be responsible for seeing that 
It b not subsequently overlooked. 

Rule 16. VosingProceduremSessions of the 
Plenary Assembly 

1. In sessions of the Plenary Assembly each proposal 
or amendment shall be submitted to a vote after db- 
cussioo. 

2. For a valid voce to be taken at a session of the 
Plenary Assembly at least one-half of the delegations 
acaedited to the Confeience and having the. right to vow 
must be present or repteseoted at the session during 
which the vote b cast. 

3. Voting shall take place by a show of hands. If a 
ma/ority u not clearly apparent even after a tecount has 
bera t^eo, or if an individual count of the votes is 
requested, there shall be a roll call in the alphabetical 
order of tbe French names of the Members. 

4. In sessions of the Plenary Assembly, no proposal or 
amendment shall be adopted unless it is supported by a 
majority of tbe delegations present and voting In 
determining the number of votes requited for a majoiity, 
abstentious shall not be taken into account. In case of a 
tie tbe measure shall be considered rejected. 

5. Ezeepuons to the above rule shall be made with 
respect to membership m the Union, in which case the 
procedure shall be in accordance with that prescribed in 
Article 1 of tbe Convention. 

6. If the bumbei of abstentions exceeds one-half of 
tbe number of delegations present and voting, the 
measure shall be reconsidered at a subsequent session, at 
whicti tune the abscentioos shall not be taken into con- 
sideratioQ. 

7. If five or more delegations, present and entitled to 
vote, request, when a vote is about to be taken, that it 
shall be taken by secret ballot, this shall be done. The 
necessary steps shall be taken to guarantee secrecy. 

Rule 17. Right of Vote and Voting Procedure in 
Committees 

1. The right of vote in Committees shall be governed 
by Qiapter 3 of the General Regulations. 

2. Voting procedure in Committees shall be governed 
by the provisions of paragraphs 1, 3, 4, and 6 of Rule 
16, of Chapter 6, of tbe General Regulations. 

Rule 18 Adoption of NeuiProtUions 

1. As a general mle, delegations which cannot have 
their opinion regarding a provision accepted by the 
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t endeavour to adopt the opinbn of the 


others mi 
majority. 

2. However, if the measure proposed appears to a 
delegation to be of such a nature as to prevent its 
(^vernment from ratifying the Convention or approving 
me Regulations, the delegation may express reservations 
linal or provisional, regarding this measure. 

Rule 19. Minute: of the Sessions of the Plenary 
Assembly 

1. The mnutes of the sessions of the Plenary Assem- 
bly shaU be drawn up by the secretariat of the Con- 
ference. 

2. (1) As a general rule, the minutes shall contain 
only the proposals and conclusions, with the chief reasons 
tor them in concise terms. 

(2) However, each delegate, representative or ob- 
server, shall have the right to require the insertion in 
the mmutes, either summarized or in full, of any sute- 
ment which he li^s made. In such case, he must 
^PPly its text to the secretariat of the Conference within 
two hours after the end of the session. It is recom- 
mended that this right shaU only be used with discretion. 

Rule 20. Reports of Committees 

'debates of the comminees and subcom- 
mittws shaU be su^atized, session by session, in reports 
in whi^ sh^ be brought out the essential points ofthe 
dismsion, ix y.no«, opinions which aio caressed and 
which It ts desnibl, thit the Plcnaty Atsembl, should 
know ,nd the ptopossls and conclusions which emecue 
uU II cepresenutive or ob- 

msemon in the 

Lv J’u f" o' “7 Sttlement 

whi^ he has msde In such case, he must himself supply 

riSit !h I'l'^ f “ ""nttituded that this 

light shall only be used with discretion. 

a.,,™ warrant, the committees or sub- 

0^ their work a final 
recapitulate in concise terms 
the proposals and the conclusions which result from the 
studies which have been entrusted to them. 

Rule 21. Adoption of Minutes and Reports 

1. (1) As a general rule, at the beginning of each 
sessioii of the Plenary Assembly, or of each session ^ 

j- *"^‘^°“unittee. the mmutes or the 
report of the preceding session shaU be read 

,.,.1, *e Chairman may. if' he considers 

such procedure satisfactory, and if no objection is ra^ 
merely ask if any members of the Plenary Assembly^ 
Co^ittec or the subcommittee, have any remaps to 
make on the content of the minutes or of the report 

2. The minutes or the report shall then be adopted or 
pended in accord^ce with the remarks which have 
been made and which have been approved by the 
Plena^ Assembly, or by the committee or subcommiuee. 

3. Any final report must be approved by the respective 
committee or subcommittee. 

d. (1) The minutes ol the closing ,e„i„„ of .ho 
Pleiu^ Assembly shsU be ettamined ttud jppeoved by 
the Chairman of the Conference. ^ 

(2) The report of the last session of a committee 
or oli subcommittee shall be examined and approved bv 
the Chairman of the committee or subcommittee. 


Rule 22. Editorial Committee 
1. The texu of the Convention or of the ReguliMu, 
which _ shall be worded so far as pracuable in ihtii 
definitive form, by the various committees, followiog the 
opinions expressed, shall be submitted to aa editoml 
committee charged with perfecting their form without 
altering the sense and with combining them with those 
parts of the former texts which have not been altered 
Z "nie whole of the revised texts shall be submined 
for the approval of the Plenary Assembly of the Confu. 
coce which shall decide on them, or refer them back to 
the appropriate committee for further examinatioo 

Rule 23. Numbering 

1. The numbers of the chapters, articles and pan 
graphs of the texts subjected to revision shall be pr^ 
served untU the first reading at a session of the Plenary 
Assembly. The passages added shaU bear provisionally 
the numbers bis, ter, etc. and the numbers of deleted 
passages shall not be used. 

2. The definitive numbering of the chapters, articles 
and paragraphs shall be encrusted cn the Editorial Com 
mittee after their adoption following the first reading 

Rule 24. Final Approval 
The texts of the Convention and of the Regulations 
shall be final after they have been read a second time ind 
approved. 


Rule 23. Signature 

The final texts approved by the Cooference shall be 
submitted for sigoarure to the delegates provided with 
the necessary powers in the alphabetiul order of the 
French names of the countries. 

Rule 26. Prets Notices 

Official releases to the press about the work of the 
Conference shaU be issued only as authorized by the 
Chairman or a Vice-Chairman of the Conference. 

Rule 27. Frankhg Prmlegei 

While attending conferences and meetings provided 
for in the Convention, Delegates and Representatives, ts 
defined in the Annex to the Coavenrion, the Secretary 
General, Assistant Secretaries General, Officials of the 
Secretariat of the Union and Members of the Admlou 
iiacive Council, shaU be entitled to postal, telegraph w 
telephone franking privileges, to the extent arranged by 
the Government of the country in which the conference 
or meeting is held, in agreement with the other contracf 
iog governments and with the private operating ageaciu 
concerned. 


Pabt H. International Consultative 
Committees 

CHAPTER 7.— General Provisions 

1. The provisions of Part II of the General 
tiona supplement Article 8 of the Convention debni s 
the scope and structure of the International Consultati 
Committees. . 

Z Consultative Committees shall also observe 
applicable Rules of Procedure of Conferences contain 
in Part I of the General Regulations. 
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chapter 8. — Conditions for Partiopation 

1. (1) The iDcetoatloaal Coiuulutive Commiciees 
shill hive a$ members: 

(a) is of right; i^dmlaistraiioos of Membeis 
Associate Members; 

{b) upoa requesr, sach recognized private operat* 
ing agencies as have expressed a desire to have 
their experts participate in the work of the 
Commiciees, subject to the procedure indicated 
below. 

(2) The first request from a recognized pnvate 
operating agency to take part in the work of a Consulta- 
tive Comminee shall be addressed to the Secretary Gen- 
eral who shall inform all the Members and Associate 
Members and the Direnor of the Consultative Committee 
cooceined. A Kquest foam a ptiviw opttauog aseocy 
must be approved by the Administration of the Govern- 
ment tecogoiziog it. 

(3) Any private operating agency, member of a 
Consultative Committee, shall have the right to withdraw 
from participation in the work of this Consultative Com- 
mittee when it so desires, by notifyiog the Director of 
the Comminee. The withdrawal shall become effective 
one year from the date of the notification. 

2. (1) International organizations, which are coordi- 
nating their work with the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union and which have related activities, may be 
admitted to participate in the work of the Consutcaiive 
Committees in an advisory capacity. 

(2) The first request from an international orgapi- 
zaiion CO take part m the work of a Consultative ^m- 
mittee shall be addressed to the Seaecary General who 
shall invite by telegram all the Members and Associate 
Members to say whether the request should be granted; 
the request shall be granted if the majoriry of the replies 
of the members received within a period of one month 
are favourable. The Secretary General shall inform all 
Che Members and Associate Members and the Director of 
the Consultatise Committee concerned of the result of 
the consultation. 

3. (1) Scientific or manufacturing organizatioos, 
which are engaged in the study of celecommunicacioo 
problems or in the design or manufacture of equipment 
intended for telecommunication services, may be admitted 
to participate in an advisory capacity in meetings of the 
Study Groups of the Consultative Committees, provided 
that their participation has received the approv^ of (he 
administrations of the countries concerned. 

(2) The first request from a scientific or manufac- 
turing organization for admission to meetings of Study 
Groups of a Consultative Committee shall be addressed 
to the Director of the Consulutive Comminee; such a 
request must be approved by the administration of (he 
country concerned. 


CHAPTER 9 — Duties of the Plenary Asse^ibly 

The duties of the Plenary Assembly shall be to approve 
for issue, to modify or to reject recommendations sob- 
mined to it by the Study Groups and to draw up lists 
of new questions to be studied, in accordance with para- 
graph 2 of Article 8 df the Convention. It shall submit 
to the Adminisuative Council a statement of the financial 
accounts of the Consultative Committee concerned. 


CHAPTER 10.— Meetings of the Plenary 
Assembly 

1. The Plenary Assembly shall normally meet every 
two years, provided that a meeting shall take place about 
one year previous to the meeting of the relative Admin- 
istrative Conference. 

2. Hje date of the meeting of a Plenary Assembly 
may be advanced or postponed, with the approval of at 
least twelve participating countries, according to the 
state of progress of work of the Smdy Groups. 

3. Each meeting of a Plenary Assembly shall be held 
in a place fixed by the previous meeting of the Plenary 
Assembly. 

4. At each of these meetings, the Plenary Assembly 
shall be presided over by the Head of the Delegation of 
the country in which the meetiag is held; the Chairman 
s\iaU be assisted by Vicc-Cbairmen elected by die Plenary 
Assembly. 

3. The Secretariat of the Plenary Assembly of a Con- 
sulutive Committee shall be composed of the specialized 
Sccreutiat of that Committee, with the help, if neces- 
sary. of the personnel of the administration of the invii- 
iog Government and of the General Secretariat 

CHAPTER 1 1.— Languages and Method op Voting 
IN Sessions of the Plenary assei.(blies 

1. The languages used in the Plenary hieetinp and in 
the official documents of the Consultative Committees 
shall be as provided in Article of the Convention. 

2. The Members which are authorized to vote at ses- 
sions of Plenary Assemblies of the Consultative Commit- 
tees shall be as provided in Article 1, paragraph 3 (2) 
of the Conventioo. However, when a country is not 
represented by an administration, the represeoutives of 
the recognized private operating agencies of that member 
country shall, as a whole, and regardless of their number, 
be entitled to a single vote. 

CHAPTER 12— Composition of Study Groups 

The Plenary Assembly shall set up the necessary Study 
Groups to deal with questions to be studied; it shall 
designate the administrations, private operating agencies, 
international organizations and scientific and manufac- 
tttiiog organizations which shall take part in the work of 
the ^dy Groups, it shall name the Group Chairman 
who shall preside over each of the Study Groups. 

CHAPTER 13 — Treatmest op Business 

1. If a Study Group cannot solve a question by cor- 
respondence, the Group Chaitnun may, with the ap- 
proval of his Adminisuacion suggest a meeting at a 
convenient place to discuss the quesuon orally. 

2. However, in order to avoid unnecessary journeys 
and prolonged absences, the Director of a Consulutive 
Committee, in agreement with the Group Chairmen of 
the various Smdy Groups concerned, shall draw up the 
general plan of meetings of groups of Smdy Groups 
which are to meet in the saSie place during the same 
period. 

3. The Director shall send reports made as a result 
of rorrespondence or of meetings, to the participating 
administrations, and to the private operatmg agencies 
which are members of the Consulutive Committee. These 
shall be sent as soon as possible and, in any event, in 
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time for them to be received at leart one month before 
the date of the next meetiog of the Plenary Assembly. 
Questions which have not formed the subjen of a re- 
port furnished in this way shall not appear in the 
for the meeting of the Plenary Assembly. 


CHAPTER 14. — Duties of the Director. 
Specialized Secretariat 


1. (1) The Director of a Qmsultative Committee 
shall coordinate the work of the Study Groups and of 
the Plenary Assembly. 

(2) He shall keep a file of all the correspondence 
of the Committee. 

(3) The Director shall be assisted by a secretarut 
composed of a specialiaed staff to work under his direc- 
tion and to aid him in the organization of the work of 
the Committee. 

(4) The Director of the International Radio Con- 
sultative Committee shall also be assisted by a Vice- 
Director in accordance with Article 8 of the Convention. 

2. The Director shall choose the technical and ad- 
ministrative members of the secreuriat within the frame- 
work of the budget as approved by the Plenipotentiary 
Conference or the Administrative Council. The appoint- 
ment of the technical and administrative personnel is 
made by the Secretary General m agreement with the 
Director. 

3. The Director shall participate as of ligh^ but in an 
advisory capacity, in meetings of the Plenary Assembly 
and of the Study Groups. He shaU make aU necessary 
preparations for meetings of the Plenary Assembly and 
of the Study Groups. 

4. The Vice-Director of the International Radio Con- 
siJtative Committee shaU participate as of right in an 
advise^ capacity in meetings of the Plenary Assembly 
and of the Study Groups when questions in which he is 
concerned are on the Agenda. 

5. The Director shall submit to the Plenary Assembly 
a report on the activities of the Consulucive Committee 
since the last meeting of the Plenary Assembly. After 
approval, this report shaU be sent to the Secretary Gen- 


6. The Direaor shaU submit for the approval of the 
Plenary Assembly an estimate of the expenditure pro- 
posed for each of the next two years; after its approval by 
the Plenary Assembly, the Director shall send this esti- 
mate to the Secretary General; to be embodied in the an- 
nual estimates of the Union. 


CHAPTER 15. — Preparation of Proposals for 
Administrative Conferences 

One year before the appropriate Adminisuative Con- 
ference, representatives of the interested Study Groups of 
each Consultative Committee shall correspond with or 
meet with representatives of the General Secretariat in 
order to extract, from the recommendations issued by it 
since the preceding Administrative Conference, propoLds 
for modification of the relative set of Regulations. 


CHAPTER US.— Relations of Consultativb 
Committees Between Themselves and 
With Other International Organizations 

1. International Consultative Committees may form 
joint Study Groups to study and make recommendations 
on questions of common interest. 


2. Any Consultative Committee may appoint a Hpt^ 
sentative to attend, in an advisory capacity, meetings or 
other committees of the Union or other intettutional « 
ganizations to which this Consuluuve Committee b 
been invited. 

3. The Secrcury General of the Union, or one of the 

two Assistant Secretaries General, the representatives o( 
the International Frequency Registration Board, and du 
Directors of the other Consultative [tj 

Union or their representatives may attend meetings of 
the Consultative Committees in an advisory capacity 

CHAPTER 17. — Finances of iNTERNATiom 
Consultative Committees 

1 The salaries of the Directors of the International 
Consultative Committees, including the salary of the 
Vice-Director of the International Radio Consultative 
Committee, and the ordinary expenses of the speculueJ 
secretariats shall be included in the ordinary expense! of 
the Union m accordance with the provisions of Article 
14 of the Convention. 

2 . The expenses of the meetings of the Plenary As- 
semblies and of the meetings of the Study Groups, lo- 
eluding the extraordinary expenses of the Dueccon, die 
Vice-Director of the International Radio Comulative 
Committee, and of the whole of the Secretarut employed 
at such meetings shall be borne in the manaer described 
below, by the administrations, private operating agenciu 
and scientific or caanufacturing organizatiocis pattkipst* 
ing ID such meetings. 

3. Ao administration wishing to take part in the woik 
of a Consultative Committee shall address a dediution 
to that effea to the Secretary General. This declaration 
shall include an undertaking to contribute to the eztn- 
ordinary expenses of that Committee as sec forth lo the 
preceding paragraph, and also to pay for all docuaew 
supplied. This underuking shall ^e effect as from pe 
close of the meeting of the Plenary Assembly precediag 
the date of the declwation and shall remain in force unu 
terminated by the administration concerned Any noiw 
of termination shall take effect as from the close of iM 
meeting of the Plenary Assembly following the date of 
such notice. An administration giving notice of terouu 
tion shall, however, be entitled to receive all documeots 
pertaining to the last meeting of the Plenary Asst® 1 
held during the period of validity of its undert^fr 

4. (1) Any private operating agency member ot » 

Consultative Committee must contribute to the 
referred to in paragraph 2 above and must pay fot 
documents with which it is supplied as from the “ 
of the meeting of the Plenary Assembly . 

prec»iiDg the date of its application as provided Jot 
Chapter 8, paragraph 1 (2) of the General Regulati 
This obligation shall continue until any notice ot v' 
dtawal, made in accordance with Chapter 8, paragrap 
(3) of the General Regulations, becomes effective 

* (2) The provisions of paragraph 4 (1) above s 

apply to scientific or manufacturing organizations 
also to international organizations unless these la 
specifically exempted by the Administrative Couoc 
accordance with Article 14 of the Cooventioa 

5. The expenses of the Consulutive Commi«e« 
.fined in paragraph 2 above shall be apportione . 

the administrations which have undertaken to 
in proportion to the number of units which the les^ ^ 
Governments contribute to the ordinary ly.u 

Union under Article 14 of the Convention. 
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opeiacing agencies, incernatiopal organizations and scien- 
t ti£c or manufacturing organizations which hare imder- 
taken to contribute shall declare the class in which thcf 
wish to be placed for this purpose. 

• 6. Each administration, private operating agency, 

International organization and scicntihc or manufacturing 
2 organmtion shall defray the personal expenses of its 
■ _ own participants. 

^NNEX. 5 

c AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 

: NATIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 

lELECOMMUNICATION UN10N“ 


‘ FINAL PROTOCOL TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATION CONVENTION 

f (Allaatie City, 1947) 

Ac the time of signing the International Telecom' 
munication Convention of Atlantic City, the undersigned 
; plenipotentiaries take note of the following statements: 

I 

i For Can44a: 

: The signature of Canada to this Convention is subject 

; to the reservation that Canada does not accept Paragraph 
3 of Article 13 of the Atlantic Qcy Convention. Canada 
agrees to be bound by the Radio Regulations annexed to 
this Convention but does not at present agree to be 
bound by the Additional Radio Regulations not by any 
- Telegraph ReguJatioai or Telephone Regulations. 

• U 

For the RepuhUe of Chile: 

The Chairman of the Delegation from Chile tit sign- 
lag the Radio Regulations of Atlantic City makes a 
provisional reservation in regard to the provisions of 
paragraphs 990, 991, 992. 994. 995, 996 and 997 of 
Section II of Article 41 of said ^gulacions. 

The Chairman of the Delegation from Chile m sign- 
ing the International Telecommunicatlaa Convention of 
Atlantic City, makes a provisional reservation in regard 
to the ptovuions of Anicle 39 'of the Atlantic Gty Con. 
ventlon. 

UI 

For she Republic of Colombia: 

The Republic of Colombia formally declares that the 
Republic of Colombia does not, by signature of this 
Convention on its behalf, accept any obligation in respect 
to the Telephone Regulations referred to in Article 13 
of the Atlantic City Convention. 

IV 

For the Republic of Ecuador: 

The Republic of Ecuador formally declares that by 
signature of this Convention, it does not accept any 
obligation in respect to the Telegraph Regulations, the 
Telephone Regulations, or the Additional Radio Regula- 
tions, referred to in Article 13 of the Atlantic City Con- 
vention. 

V 

For the United Staies of America; 

Signature of this Convention for and in the name of 


the United States of America constitutes, in accordance 
with its constitutional processes, signature also on behalf 
of all territories of the United States of America. 

The United States of America formally declares that 
the United States of America does not, by signature of 
this Convention on its behalf, accept any obligation in 
respect of the Telegraph Regulations, the Telephone 
Retaliations, or the Additional Radio Regulations re-' 
fetred to in Article 13 of the Atlantic Qty Convention. 

vr 

For the Umon of Sonet Socialist Republics: 

When signing the International Telecommunication 
Convention, the U.S.SR. Delegation declared formally 
its disagreement with paragraph 2, article 1 of the Con- 
vention which St finds legally unfounded and contra- 
dictory to the other articles of the Coovention and to the 
resolution of Madrid Telecommunication Conference. 

At the same time the U.S.S.R. Delegation considers it 
unjustified that the following sovereign states, fully 
fledged panlcipants of the Madrid Convention were 
without any legal foundation not included in the list of 
members of the Union set forth in Annex I . the Latvian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, the Lithuanun Soviet Socialist 
Republic, the Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
People’s Republic of Mongolia. 

The U-Si&R. Delegation is of the opinion that the 
whole sums of Membership in the International Tele- 
coouDuoicaiion Union should be brought up for revision 
at the next plenipotentiary conference. 

VU 

For the Republic of China: 

The Republic of China formally declares that the Re- 
public of China does not, by signature of this Conven- 
tion, accept any obligation in respea of the Telephone 
Regulations referred to In Article 13 of the Atlantic 
City Convention. 

VIII 

For the Republic of the Philippines: 

The signature of the Republic of the Phtlipplnes to 
the Atlantic City Convention is subject to the reservation 
that, for the present, it cannot agree to be bound by the 
Telephone and Telegraph Regulations referred to in 
Paragraph 3 of Article 13 of the above-mentioned Con- 
vention. 

IX 

For PaktsUm: 

The Delegation of Pakistan formally declares that 
Pakbua does not, by signature of this Convention on 
its behalf, accept any obligation in respect of the Tele- 
phone Regulations referred to in Article 13 of this 
Convenclon. 

X 

For the Republic of Peru 

The Chairman of the Delegation of Peru, in signing 
the Atlantic City Coovention, makes a provisional reser- 
vation with respect to the obligations established in 
Ankle 13 of the said Convention, in relation to the 
Telegnph Regulations, Telephone Regulations and Ad- 
ditional Radio Regulations. 


*'For text, see pp. 952-54. 
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XI 

For the Republic of Cuba; 

Signature of this Convention for and m the nam<» ©f 
Cuba is subject to the reservation that Cuba does not 
accept, in regard to the Telephone Regulations, Paragraph 
3 of Article 13 of the Atlantic City Convention. 

XII 

For the Umted Slates of Venezuela: 

The United States of Venezuela formally declares that 
the United States of Venezuela does not, by signature of 
this Convention on its behalf, accept any obligation in 
respect to the Telegraph Regulations, the Telephone 
Regulations or the Additional Radio Regulations referred 
to in Article 13 (Regulations). 


For the Oriental Republic of Uruguay. 

The Delegation of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay 
formally declares that by signature of this Convention the 
Oriental Republic of Uruguay does not accept any obliga- 
tion in respect of the Telegraph Regulations. Telephone 
Reflations, or Additional Radio Regulations referred 
to in Article 13 of the Atlantic City Convention. 


For the KtngJom of Saudi Arabia- 
The Saudi Arabian Delegation, m signing this Con- 
vention, reserves for us Government the right to accroi 
or not accept any obligation in respect of the Telegraph 
Regulations, Telephone Regulations, the Radio Regula- 
tioos or the Additional Radio Regulations referred to in 
Article 13 of the Atlantic City Convention. 


XV 

For the Republic of Panama: 

_ The Republic of Panama formally declares that by 
signature of this Atlantic City Convention of 1947, it 
does not accept any obligation in respect of the Tele* 
graph Ref latif s. the Telephone Regulations, or the 
Additional Radio Regulations referred to in Ankle 13. 

XVI 

For Mexico: 

The Mexican Delegation states that the signing of the 
International Telecommunication Convention of Adamic 
City does not oblige the Mexican Government to accept 
the Telegraph Regulations, nor the Telephone Regula- 
tions, nor the Additional Radio Regulations referred to 
in Article 13 of the above-mentioned Convcnikn. 

XVII 

For Ethiopia: 

The Delegation of Ethiopia formally declares that it 
makes a temporary reservation in relation to Protocol I 
concerning the Transitional Arrangements, as its powei^ 
are expressly subject to the limitation that all its signa 
rates are subject to ratification. 


XVIII 

For Iraq: 

Signature of this Convention on behalf of Iraq is sub- 
ject to reservation in regard to the right of Iraq to accept 
or not accept the Telephone Regulations and Telegraph 
Regulations referred to in Article 13. 

In witness u hereof, the respective plenipotentiaries 


have signed this Final Protocol of Signature in tad of 
the English and French languages, in a single copy, which 
shall remain deposited in the archives of the Goverointti 
of the United States of America and one copy cf which 
shall be forwarded to each signatory government. 

Done at Atlantic City, October 2, J947. 


ADDITIONAL PROTOCOLS TO THE INTER 
NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
CONVENTION 
(Atlantic City, 1947) 


At the time of signing the International Telecom 
munication Convention of Atlantic City, the uedetsigDei 
plenipotentiaries have signed the following additioml 
protocols: 


I. — Protocol Concerning TRANsmoNAt 
Arrangements 


The International Telecommunicatbn Confertoce of 
Atlantic Dry has agreed to the following arrangemeois 
to ensure the satisfactory functioning of the Union sad 
to facilitate the application of the International Telecom 
muoicaiion Convention of Atlantic City upon its coming 
into force on January I, 1949: 

1. (1) The Aiministraiive Council shall be set np 
forthwith in accordance with the provisions of Atucle i 
of the Atlantic City Convention and shall forthwith func- 
tion on a provisional basis until the coming into force of 
that Convention. It will hold its first meeting at Atlantic 
City. 

(2) At that meeting the Administrative CouncJ 
shall elect its Chairman and Vice-Chairmen and shall 
plan its work for the transitional period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, with a view to taking over, on January h 
1949, iu permanent functions. 

2. (1) The International Frequency Regntr^X’^ 
Board shall be set dp forthwith in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 6 of the Atlantic Qty Cooventioo 
and shall function on a provisional basis until the com 
ing into force of the said Convention. 

(2) It will hold its first meeting at Atlantic Ciq 
For that meeting the Members of the Board may 
temporary unpaid appointments of technically quaMe 
persons without regard to all the conditions laid do«a 


in Article 6 of the Convention. , 

(3) At that meeting the Board shall be , 
and its work shall be planned for the transitional 
between January 1, 1943 and December 31. 1948, 
accordance with the decisions taken by the Internatio 
Radio Conference of Atlantic City with a 
permanent establishment as provided for in the Coov 
tion of Atlantic City. , l 

3. d) The General Secretariat shill he sec ^lp^ 

with in accordance with the provisions of Article 
die Atlantic City Convention. Until the coming w" 
forre of that Convention, it shall function on a P 
visional basis. With the consent of Swiss Covet ' 
its costs shall be filled as far as possible by the c 
ponding officials of the present Bureau in or 
^udlitate the transfer of duties upon the date o 
coming into force of the Atlantic City 

(2) Exceptionally, in derogation J 

tion, the International Telecommunication ConleK ^ 
Ada^tic City appoints the first holders of the P® 
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Seactary General and Asiisunt Secretaries GcneraL The 
present Director of the Bureau, Mr. F. von Ernst, is 
hereby appointed as Secretary General and the present 
Vice-Directors, Mr. Leon Mulatier and Mr. Gerald C 
Gross, are appointed as Assisunt Sccrcurics General. 
These officials shall perform the funaions as provided for 
them in the Convention. 

4. During the interim period the Secretary General 
shall send to all Members of the Union notification of 
the deposit of instruments of ratification and accession as 
provided in Articles 15 and 17 of the Conventiorw 

lL-.PllOTOC»L CONCEWiING GERilANY AND JAPAN 
It is hereby agreed that Germany and Japan may ac- 
cede to the International Telecommunication Convention 
of Atlantic Gty by fulfilling the provisions of Article 17 
thereof at such time as the responsible authorities con- 
sider such accession appropriate. The formalities pre- 
scribed by Article 1 of that Convention shall not apply to 
these no countries. 

III. — Protocol Concerning Spain, tub Spanish 
ZONB OF Morocco and thb Totality of Spanish 

Possessions 

It is hereby agreed that Spain, on the one hand, and 
the Spanish Zone of Morocco and the totality of Span- 
ish Possessions, on the other hand, may accede to the 
International Telecommunication Convention of Atlantic 
Gty, in the capacity of Members having the right to vote, 
by complying with the provision of Article 17 when the 
Resolution of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions dated December 12. 1946, shall be abrogated or 
cease to be applicable. 

The formalities provided in Article I of the Convention 
shall not apply to Spain, on the one hand, and to tlte 
Spanish Zone of hforocco and to the couliiy of Spanbh 
Possessions on the ocher band. 

IV, — Protocol Concerning thb Telegraph and 

Telephone Regulations 

For those Members who have not yet approved the 
Telegraph and/or the Telephone Regulations, the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 5 of Article 13 of the Conveocloa 
shall become binding only on the dace of the signanire of 
the Telegraph and Telephone Regulations as revised by 
the next telegraph and telephone administrative confer- 
ence. 

V. — Protocol Concerning the Ordinary 
Expenditures of tub Union in 1948 

In accordance with the Resolution of the Interiutional 
Telecommunication Conference of Atlantic City, the Gov- 
ernment of the Swiss Confederation is invited to advance 
to the Union, as and when requested by the Administra- 
tive Council or by the Secretary General of the Union 
with the approval of the Administrative Council, a otm 
not exceeding 1,500,000 Swiss francs for the ordinary 
expenses of the Union for the fiscal year 1948. 

The Secretary General of the Union is authorized, 
with the approval of the Administrative Council, to tnr^ir 
ordinary annual expenditures during the fiscal year 1948 
not exceeding 1,000,000 Swiss francs for the radb di- 
vision and 500,000 Swiss francs for the telephone and 
telegraph division. 


VL— Pbotcx»l Concerning Ordinary 
Expenditures op tub Union for 1949-1952 
The International Telecommunication Conference of 
Atlantic City, in accordance with its resolution, hereby au- 
thorizes the Adminisuativc Council to incur, after ap- 
proval by a majority of the Members and Associate 
Members of the Union prior to the fiscal jear In which 
the expenditure is to be incurred, such higher expendi- 
tures as may be required for the conduct of essential 
functions of the Union above the annual ordinary ex- 
penditures of 4,000,000 Swiss francs, the sum estimated 
for the ordinary annual expenses of the Union for the 
period 1919-1952. 

Vll. — Protocol Authorizing Extraordinary 
Expenditures for the Provisio.sal Functions 

OF THE INTER.NATIONAL FREQUENCY REGISTRATION 
BOARD 

In accordance with the resolution approved by the 
International Telecommunication Conference of Auntie 
City, the Sccrcury General of the Union is authorized 
to defray the extraordinary expenses atuibutable to the 
cosu of the Intcrnaiional Frequency Registration Board 
and the salaries and expenses of its members during the 
period prior to the elective date of the Atlantic Gty 
Convention. 

VIIL— PROTOCOL AimiORlZJNO EXPENDITURB FOR 

TUB Provisional Funchon op the Administrattvb 
COUNUL 

In accordance with the resolution approved by the 
International Telecommuniutioo Conference of Auntie 
City, the Secretary General of the Union is authorized to 
defray the official travel and subsistence expenses of 
Members of the Administrative Council and the ex- 
penses of tu sessions during the period prior to the ef- 
fective date of the Atlantic Gty Convention. 

IX. — Protocol Authorizing thb Extraordinary 
Expenditures of Funds op thb Union for the 
Work op tub Provisional FRCQUENcnr Board 

The InietDacional Telecommunication Conference of 
Atlantic Gty, in accordance with its icsolucion, hereby 
authorizes the Secretary General of the Union to incur, 
as extraordinary expenses of the Union, expenditures in 
cooocction with the work of the Provisional Frequency 
Board. Each country shall, however, defray the salary 
and expenses of its representative who will serve as a 
national member of the Board and of his advisers; the 
expenses of representatives of international regional 
organizations shall be defrayed by the organization con- 
cerned. 

X. — ^Protocol Concerning tub yROCEoVRS 
to bb Followed by thb Countries Wishing 
TO Modify Their Class of Contribution 
to thb Expenditures op the Union 
The International Telecommunication Conference ol 
Atlantic Gty, agrees as foJloses: 

1. In derogation of the provisions of the Madrid Con- 
vention, the classification of units of contribution pro- 
vided in Anicle 14, paragraph 4 of the International 
Telecommunication Convention of Atlantic City shall 
go into eSeci as of January I, 1943. 
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2. Each Member shall, prior to September 1 , 1948, 
notify the Secretary Geoeral of the Union of the class of 
contribution it has selected, from the classthcacion “bk 
sec forth in Article 14, paragraph 4 of the Intetna'wn*! 
Telecommunication Convention of Atlantic City. For 
meeting expenses for the fiscal year 194S, such notifica- 
tion may indicate the selection of a class of conttibution 
for the expenses of the radio service, and a different dus 
for the expenses of the telegraph and telephone service. 
For meeting expenses for the fiscal year 1949 and subse- 
quent fiscal years, such notification shall indicate the 
single class selected for meeting the consolidated ex- 
penses of the radio service and the telegraph and tele- 
phone service. 

3. Members failing to make decision prior to Septem- 
ber 1, 1948 in accordance with the foregoing paragraph 
shall be bound to contribute in accordance with the 
number of units to which they have subscribed under 
the Madrid Convention, provided, however, chat If such 
hfembers have, under the Madrid Convention, subscribed 
to a class of contribution for the radio service which is 
diSerent from the class subscribed by them for the tele- 
graph and telephone service, they shall, for the fiscal 
year 1949 and subsequent years, be bound to contribute 
m accordance with the higher of these two classes- 

la wttneu whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries 
have signed these Additional Protocols in each of the 
English and French languages, in a single copy, which 
shall remain deposited in the archives of the Govern- 
meat of the United States of America and one cop? of 
which s^all be forwarded to each signatory government. 

Done at Atlantis Cay, Oeloh«r 2, 1947. 


to attend meetings of the General Assembly of d» 
United Nations for the purposes of consultation on at 
rommunication matters. 

3. The Union shall be invited to send teptesenmiTH 
to be present at the meetings of the Economic ind Sociil 
Council of the United Nations and of the Trusteeship 
CcMiocil and of their commissions or committees, aoi 
to participate, without vote, in the deliberations ibenol 
With respect to items on the agenda in which die Union 
may be concerned. 

4. The Union shall be invited to send tepiesenutiTe] 
to attend meetings of the main committees of the Geo 
eral Assembly when matters within the competence of 
the Union ate under discussion, and to pacucipaa,wah 
out vote, in such discussions. 

5. Written statements presented by the Union shall 
be distributed by the Secretariat of the United Nations 
to the members of the General Assembly, the Economic 
and Sodal Council and its cominissions, and the Trusts- 
ship Council as appropriate. Similarly, written stao- 
ments presented by the United Nations shall be distri- 
buteJ by the Union to its members. 

Arhcle III 

PXOroSAL OP AGENDA HEMS 

After such preliminary consultation as may be ne 
ccssary, the Union shall include in the agenda of pleni- 
potentiary Of adminisuative conferences or meetings « 
other organs of the Union, items proposed to it by 
the Uoiied Nations. Similarly, the Economic 
Council and its commissions and the Trusteeship wunal 
shall include in tbeir agenda items proposed by the 
conferences or other organs of the Union. 


ANNEX m 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TELECOJMMUNICATION UNION 


PreambU 

In consideration of the provisions of Article 57 of 
the Chaner of the United Nations and of- article 26 of 
the Convention of the International Telecommunicatioos 
Union of Atlantic Gty 1947, the United Nations and 
the International Telecommunications Union agree as 
follows: 


Article 1 

The United Nations recognizes the International Tele- 
communications Union (hereinafter called the Union) 
as the specialized agency cesponsible for taking such 
action as may be appropriate under its basic instrument 
for the accomplishment of the purposes set forth therein. 

Article 11 

RECIPROCAL REPRESENTATION 

1. The United Nations shall be invited to send rep- 
resentauves to participate, without vote, in the delibera- 
tions of all the plempotentiary and administrative con- 
ferences of the Union. It shall also, after appn^riate 
consultation, be invited to send representatives to attend 
international consultative committees or any other meet- 
ings convened by the Union, with the right to partici- 
pate, without vote, in the discussion of items of interest 
to die United T^ations. 

2. The Union shall be invited to send representatives 


Article IV 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

1. The Union, having regard to the obligation of the 
United Nations to promote the objectives set fotta e 
Article 55 of the Charter, and the function aod 

of the Economic and Social Council under Am 
of the Charier to make or initiate studies and 
with respea to international economic, soasl, cu 
educationaU health and related matters 
recoromendauoos concerning these matters m the s^ 
ized agendes concerned, and having regard tiso 
responsibility of the United Nations, under ^ticies ^ 
and 63 of the Charter, to make recommendation » 
the co-ordination of the polities and 
speculized aunties, agrees to arrange for the sub 
as soon as possible to its appropriate organ, rot ® . 

tion as may seem proper, of all formal lecoi^en 
which the United Nations may make to it 

2. The Union agrees to enter into consultati 

the United Nations upon request with respect ^ 
recommendations, and in due cour« to i. 

Unimd Nations on the action taken by the 
its o»mbets to give effea to such recommen a • 
oa the other results of their consideration. futtbu 

3. The Union will co-operate in ^ ^ 

measures may be necessary to make co-otdina ^ 

activities of specialized agencies and those o ^ 

Nations fully effective. In particular, U 
L . — — . bodies '"bich the pj 


operate with any body or - _,,rpose ot 

and Social Council may establish for the P 
^dlitating such co-ordination, and to farms su ^ 


mation as may be rcquireci ior tint o) 

purpose. 
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ATliet4 V 

I3CalANCB OF INFORl.IA'nOM AND DOCUMENTS 

1. Subject to such arringcaientt as nuy be occesuxy 
for the safesuarding of co^Jential iruteria], the fullest 
and promptest exchange of appropriate iafornution aoJ 
documenti shall be made betueen the United Natioai aoJ 
the Uoioa to meet the requirements of each. 

2. Without prejudice to the generality of the pro- 
visioos of the preying paragraph: 

(d) The Union shall submit to the United Nations 
an annual repon on its actisiiies; 

{b) The Union shall comply to the fullest extent 
practicable uith any request uhich the United Natioru 
may make for the furnishing of special reports, studies 
or information; 

(c) The SccretarY>General of the United Nations 
shall, upon request, consult uich the appropriate author* 
ity of the Union uith a siew to pros'iding to the Union 
such information as may be of special interest to il 

Articlt VI 

AMISTANCE TO TUB UNITED NATIONS 

The Union agrees to enoperate «ith and to render 
all possible asiuunce to the United Nations, its princi- 
pal and subsidiary organs, in accordance uith the United 
Nations Qumr and the loccrnacional Tdccommunlca* 
tions Coosemion, uUng fully into account the par* 
ticular position of the individual taembers of the Uiuon 
ubo are not members of the United Nations. 

Aftit!* VII 

XELATIONS tnni T1CD INTOtNATlONAl COURT 

OF jumcB 

1. The Union agrees to furnish any ioforouuon »hich 
may be requested by the lotetnaiional Court of Justice 
in pursuance of Article 31 of the Suture of the Cwrt. 

2. The General Assembly auchorues the Union to 
request advisory opinions of the incettutional Court 
of Jusucc on legal questions arising 'aithin the scope of 
its competence other than questions concertung the 
mutual relatiocuhips of the Union and the United 
Nations or other specialized agencies. 

3. Such request nuy be addressed to the Court by 
the Plenipotenuaiy Conference or the Adcunistiatise 
Counal acting in pursuance of an authorization by the 
Plenipotentiary Confeyoce. 

4. When requesuog the fniercutional Court of Justice 
to give an advisory opinion the Union shall inform the 
Economic and Social Council of the request. 

ArlitU Vm 

PERSONNEL ARRANCEMCTTS 

1. The United Nations and the Union agree to de* 
velop. as far as is praaicable, common personnel 
standards, methods and arrangemenu designed to avoid 
serious disaepandes in terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, to avoid competition in recruitment of personnel, 
and to faoUuce any mutually desirable interchange of 
personnel in order to obtain the maximum benefit from 
their services. 

2. The United Nations and the Union agree to co- 
operate to the fullest extent possible in achieving these 
ends. 

Article IX 

STATISTICAL 

1. The United Nations and the Union agree to strive 


for maximum co-operation, the climiiuiion of all un- 
desirable duplication bet«cen them, and the most clH- 
dent use of their technical personnel in their respective 
collcaioo, analysis, publication, sundardizadon, improve- 
meot and Jisaemirudon of sutisdcaJ in/ormatioa They 
agree to combine their efforts to secure the greatest 
pouible usefulncu and utilization of suimical informa- 
non and to minimize the burdens placed upon national 
Governments and other orgamzaiiom from which such 
information may be collected. 

2. The Union recognizes the United Nations as the 
cenual agency for the coliection, aruJysis. pubJicanon, 
standardization, improvement and dissemination of statis- 
tic! serving the general purposes of intcrtuuooal organi- 
zations. 

3. The United Nations recognizes the Union as the 
central agency responsible for the collcoion, analysis, 
publication, staoJardizaiion, improvement and disscmina- 
non of sudstio within its spe^ sphere, without prej- 
udice to the tights of the United Nadooi to concern 
itself with such sudsttes so fir as they may be essentia! 
for its own purposes or for the improvement of 
sutisdes throughout the world. All deasions as to the 
form in which its service documents are compiled rest 
with the Union. 

4. In order to build up a cenual collection of tuusdcal 
information for general use, it is agreed that dau sup- 
plied to the Union for incorporation to its basic sutlsttcal 
series or special reporu should, as far as is pracuable, 
be made available to the Unii^ Nations upon request 

3. It is agreed that dau supplied to the United Nauons 
for iocorporacion is iu basic suitstical series or special 
reports i^Id. so far as is practiable and appropriate, 
be made available to (be Unios upoo request 

Article X 

ADLU-SUTRATTVe AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 

1. The UniccJ Nauons and the Union recognize the 
desirability, in ibe interesu of the most ctficicnt use 
of pctsonnc) and resources, of avoidingt whenever pos- 
sible. the oubluhment of competitive or overlapping 
services, and when necessary to consult thereon to 
achieve these ends. 

2. Arrangemenu shall be made between the United 
Nations and the Union wriUs regard to the tegisuadoo 
and deposit of official documenu. 

Article XI 

OUDCETARY AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 

1. The budget or the proposed budget of the Union 
shall be transmitted to die United Nations at the same 
lime as such budget is uansmitted to ihe members of 
the Union, and the General Assembly may make 
recommendations thereon to the Union 

2. The Union shall be entitled to send represen- 
ucives to panicipaie, without vote, in the deliberations 
of the General Assembly or any committee thereof at 
all times when the budget of the Union is under con- 
sideration. 

Article XII 

FINANONG OF SPECIAL SERVICES 

1. In the event of the Union being faced with the 
ocassiiy of incurring subsuncial extra expense as a 
resuk of any request which the United Nations may make 
for special reports, studies or assistance in accordance 
with aidde VI or with any ocher provisions of this 
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agreemeDt, consultation shall take place with a view 
to determining the most equitable manner in which 
such expense shall be borne. 

2. Consultation between the United Nations and the 
Union shall similarly take place with a view to making 
such arcangements as may be found equitable for cover- 
ing the costs of central adminittrative. technical or fiscal 
services or facilities or other special assistance requested 
by the Union and provided by the United Nations. 

Article Xtll 

UNrrED NATIONS "laissez-passer" 

Odicials of the Union shall have the right to use 
the latssez passer of the United Nations in accordance 
with special arrangements to be negotiated between 
the Sectetary-General of the United Nations and the 
competent authorities of the Union 

ArltcU XIV 

INTER-AGENCY AGREEMENTS 

1. The Union agrees to inform the Economic and 
Social Council of the nature and scope of any formal 
agreement contemplated between the Union and any 
other specialized agency or other inter-governmental 
organization or international non-goveromenul organi- 
zation, and further will inform the Economic and 
Social Counal of the details of any such agreement, 
when concluded. 

2. The United Nations agrees to inform the Union 
of the nature and scope of any formal agreement con- 
templated by any other specialized ageoaes on matters 
which might be of concern to the Union and further 
will lofocta die Uoioa of the detatU of any auch 
agreement, when concluded. 

Arliele XV 
LIAISON 

1. The United Nations and the Union agree to the 
foregoing provisions in the belief that they will contri- 
bute to the maintetiaoce of cSeawe liaison between 
the two organizations. They affirm their intention of 
taking whatever measures may be necessary to this 
end. 


2. The liaison arrangements provided lot in 
agreement shall apply, as far as is approprute, to ihe ‘ 
relations between the Union and the United Nat,oaj 
induding its branch and regional offices ' 

Article XVI 

UNITED NATIONS TELECOMMUNICATION SHIVICes 

1. The Union recognizes that it is impoctatvt that • 
United Nations shall benefit by the same rights at the 
members of the Union for operating telecommunia 
cion services. 

2. The United Nations undertakes to operate the 
teUcommunicatioa services under its cociuol La 
ance with the terms of the International Telecommumu- 
rions Convention and the regulations annexed ch^teio 

3. The predse arrangements for implementing this 
artide shall be dealt with separately. 

Article XVll 

IMPLEMENTATION OF AGREEMENT 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations and die 
appropriate authority of the Union may enter into inch 
supplementary arrangements for the implementation 
of this agreement as may be found desirable. 

Article XVm 
REVISION 

On SIX months’ notice given on either side, this 
agreement shall be subject to revision^ by agreeosnt 
between the United Nations and the Union. 

Afiiclt XIX 
ENTRY INTO FORCE 

1. This agreement will come lato focce pcovuiQaally 
after approval by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and the Plenipotentiary Telecommunicetious 
Conference at Atlantic City in 19^7. 

2. Subject to the aforementioned approval, the agre^ 
menc will formally enter into force at the same tune 
as the International Telecommunications Conventioa 
concluded at Atlantic City in 1947, or at some euHer 
date as may be arranged for by a decision ol the Unioiv- 



X. The International Refugee Organization ‘ 


A. ORIGIN 


On December 15, 1SM6, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations approved a Gmstitution- 
providing for the establishment of the International 
Refugee Organuiation (IRO). Tlie Assembly also 
approved an Agreement on Interim Measures,^ un- 
der whldi a Preparatory Commission for IRO 
(PC-IRO) was to be established, pending the 
entry Into force of the Constitution. 

The Preparatory Commission came into being on 
December 31, 1946, when the requisite eight gov- 
ernments had signed the Constitution. The Agree- 
ment establishing it provided that PC-IRO should 
take all necessary measures for bringing IRO into 
effeaive operation as soon as possible; convene and 


prepare the agenda for the first meeting of the 
General Council of IRO, suggest plans for the first 
year's program of IRO, and prepare draft financial 
and staff regulations and draft rules of procedure 
for the General Council and the Executive Com- 
mittee. Tlic Agreement also provided that PC-IRO 
could under certain conditions take over the func- 
tions, activities, assets and personnel of any or- 
ganizations dealing with refugees and displaced 
persons after concluding appropn.ite agreements 
with such organizations. 

IRO itself was olTicially established on August 
20. 1948, when fifteen states with contributions 
amounting to 75 per cent of the operational budget 
had become parties to the Constitution 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


In die Preamble to the Constitution of IRO, the 
Governments accepting ilie Constitution recog- 
nize: 

"that as regards displaced persons, the main task to be 
performed is to encourage and assisi in every ssay pos- 
sible their early return to their country of origin; 

"that genuine refugees and displaced persons should 
be assisted by incernational saion, either to return to 
their countries of nationality or former habitual resi- 
dence, or to find new homes elsewhere, under the condi- 
tions provided for in this Constinition; or in the case 
of Spanish Republicans, vo establish themselves tempo- 
rardy ia order to enable them to return to Spain when 
the present Falangist regime is succeeded by a democratic 
regime. . 

According to Article 2 of the IRO Constitution, 
the functions of IRO, "to be carried out in accord- 
ance with the purposes and the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations", are: "the repatria- 
tion; the Identification, registration and classifia- 
tion; the care and assistance; the legal and political 
protection; the transport; and the re-settlemcnl and 
re-establishment. In countries able and vyUling to 
receive them, of persons who are the concern of 
the Organization. . .”. 


These functions ate to be exercised with a view 
to- 

(1) encouraging and assisting the repatriation of 
persons the concern of the Organization, having regard 
to the principle that no person shall be compulsorily 
repatriated; 

(2) promoting repatriation by all possible means, 


'For further deuils on the origin and early activities of 
the Organization, see yeariooh of the United Nations, 
1946 - 47 , pp. 805-9. See also: Report on the Progress 
and Prospect of Repatrution, Resettlement anJ Immigra- 
tion ^ Refugees and Displaced Persons (E/316 and 
Corr. 1 and Adds. 1 and 2); Memorandum on the 
Necessity of Co-ordinating Procedures for Declarations ol 
Death (E/824 and Corr.l); reports of the Executive 
Secretary of the Preparatory Commission to the General 
Council on the aaivities of the Organization during the 
period July 1, 1947-June 30, 1948 (GC/7), on limita- 
tions on the assisunce of the Organization (GC/5 and 
Rev.l), on the policy of IRO regarding repatriation and 
resettlemear (GC/14 and Corr.l and Add.l), on the 
Review Board (GC/30), on the International Tracing 
Service (CiC/36); and the report on the first session of 
the General Council (GC/55). See also Bibliography 
of tbu yearbook, Appendix 111. 

^Ihe text of the Constitution of the International Refu- 
gee Organization is reproduced in the Yearbook of the 
United Nastorts, 1946-47, pp. 810-19. 

*For text of Agreement, see ibid., pp. 819—20. 
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especially by providing repatriated persons with adequate 
food for a period of three months, provided that they 
are returning to a country suffering as a result of enemy 
occupation during the war, and provided such food is 
distributed under the auspices of IRO; 

(3) facilitating the re-establishment in new home- 
lands of non-repatriated refugees and iavestigaiing, pro- 
moting or carrying out group resettlement or large-stale 
resettlement projects. 

The term "refugee”, as defined in Annex I to 
the Constitution, applies to a person who is outside 
of his country of nationality or of former habitual 
residence and who is a victim of the Nazi, Fascist 
or Falangist regimes, or who was considered a 
refugee before the outbreak of the Second World 
War for reasons of race, religion, nationality or 
political opinion. 


The term "displaced person” applies to aa indi- 
vidual who has been deported from his councfyoi 
nationality or of former habitual residence to un- 
dertake forced labor, or has been deported for 
racial, religious or political reasons. 

The Constitution specifically excluded from IRQ 
aid to certain groups, such as war criminals, quis- 
lings and traitors, persons receiving financial assist- 
ance from their governments, and persons of Ger- 
man ethnic origin who (a) have been or may be 
traruferred to Germany from otlier countries; (b) 
have been, during the Second World War, evacu- 
ated from Germany to other countries; (c) have 
fled from or into Germany or from their places of 
residence into countries other than Germany ia 
order to avoid falling into the hands of Allied 
armies. 


C. ORGANIZATION 


Under the terms of the Constitution, the prin- 
cipal organs of IRQ ate a General Council, an Ex- 
ecutive Committee and a Secretariat heatJed by a 
Director-General. 

Tlie General Council, m which each Member is 
ultimate policy-making body of 
IRO. Each Member of IRO has one vote in the 
General Council, which meets twice a year. De- 
cisions in the Council and in the Executive 0>m- 
mictee ate made by a majority of the votes cast 
unless odierwise provided by the Constitution or 
the General Council. Adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution, for example, requites a two- 
thirds vote of the General Council and ratification 
by two thirds of the Members. 

New Members are admitted into the Organiza- 
tion, if they are Members of the United Nations 
by accepting the Constitution. Ocher states require 
in addition a two-thirds vote of the General Omn- 
Cil. taken on the recommendation of the Executive 
Coimnictee. On certain conditions, states may be 
admitted to membership without signing or de- 
positing an mstrument of acceptance of the Con- 
stitution. 

The Exemtive Commiliee, coirposcd of nine 
Members of IRO elected by the Geneiil Council, 
meets as often as necessary. It performs the func- ' 
lions necessary to give effect to the policy decisions 
of the General Council, and has die powct.to nuke 
policy decisions of an emergency nature subject 
to reconsideration by the General CounciL It may 


investigate situations in the field by visiting camps, 
hostels or assembly centres under the control of 
IRO and give instructions to the Diiector-Geneial 
on the basis of such investigations. 

The Director-General, nominated by the Execu- 
tive Committee and appointed by the Genettl 
Council, is the chief administrative officer of IRO. 
He carries out the administrative and executive 
functions of IRO in accordance with decisions of 
the General Council and the Executive Committee 
and is responsible for appointing the Seactatut 
under regulations established by the General 
Council. 

A Review Board for Eligibility Appeals and an 
International Tracing Service also work within the 
framework of IRO. The Review Board is com- 
posed of a Chairman and four other members, 
appointed by the Director-General subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee. It hears ana 
determines individual appeals of eligibility taken 
by IRO field officers, and advises the Director- 
General on any eligibility matter which he may 
refer to the Board. , 

The International Tracing Service (ITS), hcadw 
by a Direaor, has its central headquarters at -Arc • 
sen, in the United States Zone of Germany. ‘D’® 
ITS seeks to determine the fate of ail persons who 
disappeared between September 1939 
1945 and to assemble, at its central headquartttSi 
all documents and other information concerning 
such persons. The ITS is also charged with tracing 
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children kidnapped by the Nazis in support of their 
Germanization program, determining their na- 
tionality and arranging for dieir return to their 
families where possible. 


In addition to its headquarters in Geneva, IRO 
maintains 25 principal offices and numerous sub- 
offices throughout Europe, the western hemisphere, 
China and the Middle East areas. 


D. ACTIVITIES PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1947 


PC-IRO came into being on December 51, 1946, 
and held the Erst part of its first session la Geneva 
from February 11 to 17, 1947. At the second part 
of its first session, held in Lausarme in May 1947, 
PC-IRO recognized that it was unlikely that IRO 
would come into being by June 30, 1947, when 
both UNRRA and the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees were to terminate their activi- 
ties on behalf of refugees and displaced persons. 
UNRRA had been charged with administering the 
camps in which the great majority of refugees and 
displaced persons were cared for and with repatri- 
ating displaced persons. It was the responsibility 
of the Intergovernmental Committee, established 
in 1938 by the Evian Conference in France, to pro- 


E.' ACnVITXES FROM JULY 1, 


PC-IRO held the third part of its first session 
in July 1947, the fourth part in October 1947, the 
fifth part in January 1948 and the sixth part in 
May 1948. By May 1948, 21 goveram^ats had 
signed the Constitution, fourteen of them having 
formally accepted it, and it was necessary for only 
one more government to complete the formalities 
of accepting the Constitution to bring it into force. 
PC-IRO, therefore, at the sixth pare of its first 
session, took preliminary steps to arrange for the 
convening of the General Council of'IRO. 

On August 20, IMS, with the acceptance of the 
Constitution by the fifteenth government, IRO 
came into being. 

The first General Council of the new Organiza- 
tion opened in’ Geneva on September 13, IMS."* 
Among its decisions was the approval, on Septem- 
ber 15, of an agreement establishing the relation- 
ship between the United Nations and IRO. Hie 
necessary preliminary negotiations with the United 
Nations had been undertaken by PC-IRO. It was 


vide for the legal proteaion, maintenance and re- 
settlement of the refugees and displaced persons 
under its jurisdiction. 

In order to avoid any breach in the continuity 
of operations, PC-IRO decided to assume, on July 
I, 1947, operational responsibility for the refugees 
and displaced persons eligible for assistance under 
the terms of the IRO Constitution. It requested 
the Governments Members of PC-IRO to make 
available, m advance, a portion of their contribu- 
tions, and asked UNRRA and the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees to consider trans- 
ferring to PC-IRO any surplus funds they might 
have available on June 30. 


1947, TO SEPTEMBER 21, 1948 


provided that the agreement would come into 
force when approved by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations.® 

The General Council elected nme Members to 
constitute the Executive Committee of IRO. As 
Duector-General of the Organization, it unani- 
mously appointed William Haliam Tuck (United 
States), nominated for that post by the Executive 
Committee. Mr Tuck had served as Executive 
Secretary of PC-IRO since July 1947. Sir Arthur N. 
Rucker (United Kingdom) was appomted as 
Deputy Director-General. The General Council 
selected Geneva as headquarters for IRO 

The activities of PC-IRO after July I, 1947, 
when it assumed operational responsibilities for the 
refugees and displaced persons under the mandate 
of the Organization, and later of IRO, together with 
the relevant decisions of the General Council, are 
summarized below. 

The session lasted until September 25, 1948. 

*The General Assembly approved the agreement on 
November 18, 1948. 
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1. Care and Maintenance 


When PC-IRO assumed responsibility, on July 
1, 1947, for the refugees and displaced persons 
eligible for assistance under the terms of its Con- 
sntution, It took over the care and maintenance 
of a total of over 705,000 persons. 

of these, 626,000 were in assembly centres 
taken over from UNRRA (28,000 in Atistria, 

552.000 in Germany, 18,000 in Italy and 28,000 
in the Middle East); 61,000 were in camps taken 
over from the Military Occupation Authorities 
(49,000 m the British and 1,000 in the French 
&ne of Germany and 11,000 in Italy). These 

687.000 refugees and displaced persons were as 
follows (nationalises refer to country of citiaen- 
ship or of last habitual residence) • 


Polej (excluding Jews) 

Ukrainians 

Estonians 

Latvians • • • 

Lithuanians ■ . 

Yugoslavs 

Stateless and ' Nansen" refugees 

Jews 

Others [ 


192.000 

107.000 

25.000 

83.000 

50.000 

29.000 

22.000 

156.000 

23.000 


PC-IRO also assumed responsibility from the 
taergovernmental Committee on Refugees for 
assembly centres 
a ‘c '5.300 in France, and 880 in 

?noo Spain; between 

KhgaO Spanish Republican 


The American Joint Distribution Committee 

M otrV° «'‘7. rKe care 

of 9,300 refugees m ttina, most of whom were 
European Jews who had been cared for by the 
&mmittec with the assistance of UNRRA in 
Shanghai. 

In addition to the total of approximately 705 000 
persons for whom PC-IRO assumed care and nLi„. 
tenance responsibUities. there were considerable 
numbers of persons in various countries, prin- 
cipaUy in Germany. Austria and Italy, who were 
eligible under the IRQ Constitution for IRQ care 
and maintenance, legal protection, or aid and assist- 
ance in ^ing repatriated or resetded. Because of 
a lunited budget and the uncertainty of receipts 
of advance contributions from governments The 
^ecutive Secretary of PC-IRO decided, on July 
2, 1947. to restrict further admissions to care and 
maintenance to those refugees and displaced per- 
sons who could prove that the withholding of such 
Msistimce would constitute a genuine hardship 
This "freere order" was reviewed and approved 
by PC-IRO in October 1947, but the Executive 


Secretary was asked to give the most hberd ia- 
terpretation practicable to the term "hardship” 
In January 1948. PC-IRO directed the Executivi 
Secretary to take all measures possible to relaj 
restrictions on assistance, and stated that legal and 
political protection should, in all cases, be granted 
CO eligible refugees and displaced persons. 

A report submitted by the Executive Seaetary 
to the first session of the General Council of IRQ 
indicated that, on the basis of an estimate made 
by PC-IRO Field Offices in the spring of 1948, 
a minimum of 120,000 eligible refugees and dis- 
placed persons would request care and maintenance 
from the Organization if the “freeze order" were 
lifted. The report stated that there were in addi- 
tion approximately 30,000 eligible Jewish refugees 
and displaced persons in France, Belgium and the 
Netherlands, for whom the American Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee requested PC-IRO to accept 
responsibility. Cate of these persons had not been 
taken over by PC-IRO when it began operations 
on July 1, 1947, because they had not been re- 
ceiving care from either UNRRA or the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees. The esti- 
mate of 120,000, the report stated, was only a 
segment of the potential load facing the Organiza- 
tion, since there were a total of approximately 

900,000 refugees, some of whom would not apply 
for assistance; with respect to the others, the type 
of assistance they might desire was uncertain. The 
General Council in September 1948 instruaed the 
Direaor-General of IRO, in view of the continued 
limitations on the funds available to the Organua- 
tion, to continue the policy established by PC-IRO 
of restricting care and maintenance to hardship 
cases and, at his discretion, to remove the restric- 
tion at tlie earliest possible date. 

PC-IRO established in November 1947 a Review 
Board for Eligibility Appeals to review appeals 
from refugees and displaced persons who had been 
determined ineligible for PC-IRO assistance by 
PC-IRO field officers. Cases are heard in the field 
by individual Review Board members, and most 
decisions are made on the spot; more doubtful 
cases are decided upon by the full Board at Geneva. 
From the time when it began operations in Janu- 
ary 1948 to the end of August 1948, the Boaid 
registered 3,254 appeals from refugees and dis- 
placed persons in ten countries and disposed of 
2,432 of these cases. In addition there were about 
2,500 appeals awaiting in the field. 

Deebions on appeals were as follows: 

Within the mandaie of IRO (first insunce 

decision reversed 

Elieihle for repatriation only 
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tSot witbia d39 aandate ol IRO (Bist iA^taoce 


decisioa coniirmeci) 1.336 

VolkJeutscbe for whom no final decision 

has been made ("in suspense") 10} 

Cases dismissed (as not being eligibility 
appeals, whereabouts unknown, etc.) ... 54 

Cases re-opened on second appeals Z6 

Appellants interviewed (personal hearing) . .1.828 

Number of persons involved in 2,432 

decisions (approximate) 6,000 


Decisions with regard to Volksdeutscbe were 
postponed pending a decision by the General 
(Council as to their eligibility. Tliey are persons of 
German etltnic origin who were forced from their 
countries of former residence in Eastern Europe 
following the Second World War, Although many 
were returned to Germany by decision of the Al- 
lied Gsntrol Council for Germany, several thou- 
sands on whom no such decision had been made 
remained in Austria. PC-IRO, in January 1948, 
direaed the Executive Seaetary to undertake 
eligibility examinations of individual Valhdeutscbe 
as soon as the eligibility of all other groups claim- 
ing IRQ assistance had been determined. In Sep- 
tember 1948, the General Council of IRO decided 
that, in view of its other more urgent problems, 
the Organization was still in no position to resolve 
this problem. 

Although a total of approximately 309,596 
persons were repatriated and resettled dating the 
period from July 1, 1947, to August 31, 1948, the 
number of persons receiving IRO care and main- 
tenance decreased by only 128,284— from over 
705,000 to approximately 576,716. This was due 
to the following reasons; many of those repatri- 
ated or resettled were persons who, although eligi- 
ble, were nor receiving care and maintenance; 
there was an excess of binhs over deaths in the 
camp population; and substantial numbers of ref- 
ugees, who had been in the areas, of operation 
awaiting assistance or had entered those areas, were 
admitted to care. 

IRO care and maintenance involves a compre- 
hensive program offering food, clothing, personal 
items, health services, hospital care, employment 
and vocational training, education, individual coun- 
selling, cliild Welfare services and assistance from 
voluntary societies. In the Western Occupation 
Zones of Germany, in Austria, Italy and the Mid- 
dle East these services arc provid^ in camps or 
assembly centres; in other areas, principally the 
countries of Western Europe, they are provided 
through cash grants to individuals and families. 
Of the total of approximately 576,716 persons re- 
ceiving IRO Care and maintenance as of August 
31. 542,020 were in IRO assembly centres and 


34,696 were outside such centres. Another group 
of 126,847 persons was at the time receiving a 
variety of IRO services outside camps, including 
such services as repatriation or resettlement assist- 
ance, legal and political proteaion. 

As of September 21, 1948, IRO was operating a 
total of 672 installations, including 538 assembly 
ceaties, the largest number of which (350) were 
located in the United States Zone of Germany. In 
addition to the IRO assembly centres, which may 
be camps, groups of camps, communities of de- 
tached dwellings or any other group or individual 
housing arrangements for which IRO assumes re- 
sponsibility, there were, under IRO administration, 
58 hospitals and sanatoria, 3 convalesceat homes, 
2 rehabilitation centres, 8 vocational training cen- 
tres, 22 children’s centres, 8 children’s convalescent 
and nutritional centres, 5 admission control cen- 
tres, 6 repauiation centres. 7 resettlement selection 
centres, and 15 installations classified as embarka- 
tion centres, staging areas and transit centres. 

Epidemics among rhe refugee population have 
been prevented by routine immunization against 
smallpox, typhoid, diphtheria and, when necessary, 
against typhus, cholera and yellow fever epidemics. 
In addition to giving daily medical services to 
persons under its care, IRO has concentrated more 
specifically on problems of tuberculosis control, 
nutrition, repatriation of the sick, medical proc- 
essing of refugees for resettlement, resettlement of 
displaced medical personnel and the vocational 
training and rehabilitation of the disabled. In 
carrying out its health program, the small staff of 
IRO medical personnel has been assisted by more 
than 2,500 refugee physicians and 2,000 refugee 
nurses. 

The Organization has attempted to furnish a 
satisfactory refugee dietary level of 1,900 calorics 
daily for its camp population. In a report to the 
General Council, the Executive Secretary of PC- 
IRO stated that, as of June 30, 1948, this standard 
had not been realized In all Zones, since the caloric 
levels were set by agreement with the Occupation 
Authorities -of each Zone in which camps were 
located. Schools, children's centres, summer camps 
and youth clubs, in order to remedy deficiencies 
which existed in children's diets, began in 1948 
to Rirnish children with supplemental rations pro- 
vided by IRO. Apart from the caloric levels, the 
Organization entered into negotiations with the 
Occupation Authorities to include in the diets of 
refugees the necessary qualitative elements, such 
as fats and proteins. By die time the General Coun- 
cil met, in September 1S)-18, the Dircaor-Ccneral 
reported thar the caloric diet in the countries in 
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which refugee camps were located had been raised 
to such levels that a differential ratio was no longer 
required and the General Council directed dm the 
diets of persons in refugee camps should be no 
higher than that prevailing in surrounding areas. 

More than half of the 555,300 persons receiving 
care and maintenance from IRO as of the end of 
September 1948 were trained and available for 
full-time employment. Many were employed by 
IRO in the running of the camps and many others 
were working on temporary projects in the oc- 
cupied areas under the supervision of the Military 
Authorities. A comprehensive survey conducted 
by IRO in September 1948 revealed that one third 
of the male displaced persons of working age in 
Europe were skilled workers, one fourth agricul- 
tural workers, and about one eighth professional 
or managerial workers. Skilled workers were found 
in approximately 60 occupations ranging from air- 
plane medianic to woodworker; the occupations 
most frequently encountered were those of taUot, 
shoemaker-saddler, locksmith, carpenter and auto- 
mobile mechanic. Among the employable women 
surveyed, 20 per cent of the total were classified as 
skilled workers, including a large proportion of 
seamstresses; 16.7 per cent were agriculcural work- 
ers, and 14.4 per cent were workers in service oc- 
cupations, including a large percentage of domestic 
workers. A related survey revealed that 83 per 
cent of the persons in camps were under 45 years 
of age. Among men, 26 pet cent were under 
eighteen years of age, 57 per cent between eighteen 
and 45 and 17 per cent over 45. Among women, 
29 pet cent were under eighteen, 55 per cent be- 
tween eighteen and 45 and 16 pet cent over 45. 

To provide elementary training to young work- 
ers and to refresh skills which have been dulled 
through disuse, IRO has conducted vocational 
training courses, generally of three months dura- 
tion. Training courses for men were conduaed 
in languages and in the skills of automobile 
mechanic, blacksmith, bricklayer, carpenter, elec- 
trician, machinist, plumber, radio mechanic, shoe 
repaitman, surveyor, tailor and welder. Women 
were trained as domestics, nurses, seamstresses, 
textile workers and typists. More extensive voca- 
tional courses, designed to train finished crafts- 
men, were conducted by international voluntary 
societies. 

2. Agreements 

A number of agreements were concluded by 
PC-IRO, and later by IRO, with the governmental 


authorities of the areas in which the Oiganhation 
opemtes and with a number of countries of te. 
settlement. 

The ageeements with the Occupation Authotj. 
ties define the status of IRO and of refugees and 
displaced persons, and provide for the facilities 
supplies and services required by IRO. The agree- 
ments set out the reciprocal undertakings of the 
Occupation Authorities with respea to the pio- 
curement of indigenous supplies, furnishing of local 
currency, maintenance of law, order and secuticy 
and similar matters. The agreements with the Oc- 
cupation Authorities in the United States Zones of 
Germany and Austria provide that IRO is to be 
directly responsible for the care and maintenance 
of refugees and for the operation of assembly Cen- 
tres. The agreements concluded with the British 
and French Occupation Authorities in Germany 
and Austria, on the other hand, provide that the 
Authorities ate to carry out the administiatioa of 
assembly centres with policy supervision by IkO 

Operation agreements and arrangements had 
also been concluded as of September 21, 1948, 
with Australia, Brazil, Denmark, France, Gu 4 t^ 
mala and Italy, and with the United Kingdom with 
respect to certain areas in the Middle East. These 
agreements provide for the conduct of IRO opera- 
tions in the aieas contetned in actoidaace with the 
principles of the IRO Constitution and local prac- 
tical requirements. 

In addition, resettlement agreements or informal 
arrangements had been concluded as of September 
21 with the Governments of Argentina, Austi^ja, 
Belgium, Brazil, Hanadg^ Chil?. Colombia, France. 
Netherlands, Peru, Turkey, United Kingdom and 
Venezuela. In general, these agreements provide 
for recognition of the status and functions of iRO 
and of its right to determine the eligibility of 
refugees and displaced persons under the Constitu- 
tion; the selection of refugees by the government 
of the country or reception; the acceptance of close 
relatives; the establishment of civil rights 
ugees and recognition of IRO’s function of Itgal 
and political protection. 

When it began operations, PC-IRO also ex- 
tended provisionally the agreements and woiking 
arrangements in force between UNRRA and the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees an 
approximately 60 voluntary societies active in rc • 
ugee assistance programs in Germany, Austria an 
Italy, in the western European countries and m 
China.® New agtcemetiis and working arratige- 
meats were later negotiated with many o t icsc 

*ror list of voluntary societies, see pp- 967 -' 68 . 
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societies. Otganizatioos operating in Germany, 
Austria and Irajy have provided suppJemenraiy serv- 
ices in welfare, relief, tracing, child search, special 
training and employment projects, and in emigra- 
tion and repatriation assistance in collaboration 
with the IRO-Operated programs in these countries. 
Societies in France, Belgium and the Netherlands 
have furnished many services supplementary to 
the scope of the IRO program and have also op- 
erated relief programs and special projects on be- 
half of IRO. In Spain and Portugal several inter- 
national relief societies have served as agents of 
IRO, and in China similar societies have given sup- 
plementary help and operated speaal relief projects 
on behalf of IRO. 


3 . Repatriation 


Between July 1, 1947, and August 31, 1948, 
the Organization had repatriated 35,324 refugees 
and displaced persons, who returned to their former 
homes in the following countries; 


Aiuula . . 
Czechoslovakia 

Gerioaay . 
Hungary . 
Italy . . 
Latvia . . 
Lithuania . 
Poland . . 
U.S.SR. . 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


1,115 

m 

679 

1,212 

434 

1,691 

843 

31,384 

2,106 

2.039 

4.794 


7,^36 at/erseaj Chinese reputriased from China 


to their prewar homes in: 

Burma ' 3,689 

Singapore and Malayan Unioa .... 2,414 

Netherlands East Indies 1,280 

Other countries 153 

All other countries 2,002 


As of September 1, 1948, there were still in 
China an estimated 13,700 persons, taken over by 
PC'IRO from UNRRA; these overseas Chinese 
receive only repatriation services from IRO. The 
Organization concluded arrangements in 1948 with 
the Burmese Goverrunent, where the majority of 
these persons resided before the war, and with local 
authorities in Singapore, the Malayan Union, the 
East Indies and Indo-Chiaa for the return of former 
Chinese residents. Negotiations towards a similar 
arrangement with the Philippine Government, 
however, were unsuccessful, since that Govern- 
ment does not recognize a right of former Chinese 
residents to return except under the normal annu al 
Chinese quota, 

Ir is one of the functions of IRO to facilitate 


the provision of information to the displaced per- 
sons concerning conditions in their countries of 
origto.. The Organization relays and distributes 
such information in various ways with a view to 
assisting the displaced persons In arriving at an 
independent decision as to whether or not to return 
home. In order to facilitate their repatriation, 
IRO also endeavors to establish relations with the 
countries of origin of the displaced persons. For 
this purpose IRO offices in Warsaw, Prague and 
Belgrade were established at the commencement 
of the PC-IRO operation and, with the exception 
of the latter, which was closed at the request of 
the Yugoslav Government in August 1948, they 
remain in operation. 

As an incentive to repatriation, the IRO Con- 
stitution provides for the issuance of a three-months 
supply of food to displaced persons returning to 
counuies suffering as a result of enemy occupation 
during the war, though, for financial reasons, the 
Organization was unable initially to implement this 
seaion of the Constitution. Early in 1948, how- 
ever, PC-lRO decided that it was possible to pro- 
vide such assistance on a more modest scale and 
accordingly arranged that from June 1, 194S, every 
eligible displaced person returning to Poland, 
Yugoslavia or the U5.S.R. from Germany or Aus- 
tria would be provided with twenty-days’ supply of 
food. In view of improved conditions in the coun- 
tries of origin, IRO felt that this amount was suf- 
ficient to tide the repatriants over the initial period 
before they became reintegrated into the local 
economy. The first session of the IRO General 
Council approved this policy. 

Other steps taken by the Organization to facili- 
tate repatriation included the provision of trans- 
ponationand documentation. Special hospital trains, 
for example, were arranged for the 2,S00 chron- 
ically sick refugees and displaced persons and their 
relatives who were repatriated. In addition to this, 
arrangements were made for a variety of individual 
repatriation movements and other services were 
provided by the Organization. 


4 . Resettlement 

From July 1, 1947, to August 31, 1948, PC-IRO 
resettled 163,325 refugees in new homelands; 
90,947 others were resettled by governments and 
voluntary societies acting independently. These 
refugees and displaced persons were received as 
immigrants by more than 70 countries and terri- 
tories on five continents. The following countries 
received the largest numbers: 
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Argentina . . 

Australia . . 

Belgium . • . 
Brazil .... 
Canada . . . 
Chile .... 
France .... 
Netherlands 
Palestine . . 
Paraguay . . 
Peru . . 
Sweden 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Venezuela 
All other 


14^24 

9^09 

20.070 

4.505 

31.944 

1.567 

20,111 

3,864 

33,130 

3,591 

1,370 

2,151 

75,828 

18,074 

7,487 

.... 6,447 


254,272 

Most of the resettlemeot work of IRO has been 
carried out through "mass resettlement" schemes, 
whereby a government makes special provision 
for the admission of substantial numbers of ref- 
ugees and displaced persons as immigrants In 
such cases, visas are usually granted by a special 
consul 0 £ mission, or under other arrangements 
spectfically set up for this purpose. The following 
fourteen countries and dependent territories were 
as of September 21, 1948, reauiting for mass re- 
settlement: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, France, Netherlands, Morocco, Para- 
guay, Peru, Sweden, Tunisia, Turkey, United King- 
dom and Venezuela Between them, these coun- 
tries received a total of 114,611 refugees under 
schemes in which IB.0 participated, as well as 
66,172 refugees under schemes in which IRO did 
not participate. 

The refugees resettled by IRO as individual 
migrants were sent to 75 different countries, where 
permission for them to enter was arranged through 
relatives, friends or other contacts. 

The number of persons resettled through both 
"mass resettlement” schemes and individual migra- 
tion, with and without IRO participation, as of 
August 31, 1948, was as follows: 





Without 



IRO 

IRO 



Parttti- 

Fartffi- 


Total 

paiion 

paiiou 

Total Resettlement . 

254,272 

163,325 

90,947 

Mass Resenlement . 

180,783 

114,611 

66,172 

Individual Migration . 

73,489 

48,714 

24.775 


The Organization chartered a fleet of ships for 
the transportation of refugees resettled overseas. 
In addition, it booked space on ordinary commer- 
cial vessels and aircraft for a large number of per- 
sons. For the inland transportation of refugees 
and displaced persons the Organization had n sed , 
as of September 21, 1948, an average of 27 trains 
per month since it began operations. 


In his report to the first General Council of IRQ 
the Executive Secretary of PC-IRO called attcatioo 
to die emphasis being placed in mass resettlemetu 
sdiemes on the labor requirements of the partici- 
pating countries, with the subsequent mark^ pief- 
eience for young single workers and the leluaance 
to accept family groups. He pointed out that such 
a trend would "produce a population of displaced 
persons oimptised entirely of the old, the very 
young and the large family groups’’. 

PC-lRO repeatc^y urged that governineats ac- 
cept a "fair share” of non-repattiable refugees and 
displaced persons in order that, by the time IRO 
ceased to exist, on June 30, 1950, all of the refugees 
and displaced persons would have been repatriated 
or re-established. PC-IRO estimated that, if gov- 
ertunent seleaion standards were not considerably 
reduced, approximately 184,000 refugees would 
remain in Germany, Austria or Italy and special 
provisions would have to be made for these per- 
sons after the termination of IRO. 

Among the refugees and displaced persons as 
of June 30, 1948, there were approximately 40,000 
specialists in intellectual, scientific, technical or 
artistic occupations. Some received votttional train- 
ing in IRO assembly centres and were resettled 
in manual occupations. Through a program of 
©iucitioa and publicity, IRQ has succeed ia I^ 
establishing a very small number of these special- 
ists in their own professions. 

PC-IRO had attempted to persuade each indi- 
vidual government to widen its selection and Iowa 
the various standards of acceptability. By the ci^ 
of June 1948. the Executive Secretary repored 
that, as the suitability of refugees and displace 
persons became better realized, these standards 
began gradually to be relaxed and certain countries, 
particularly in Latin America, adopted a a>ott 
liberal attitude toward family groups. 

The IRO Constitution provides for the esta 
lishment of a “large-scale resettlement fund o 
$5,000,000 through voluntary contributions from 
Members of IRO for the establishment of giou^ 
of refugees in. self-contained industrial or agn 
tural communities in undeveloped portions ° * 

world. As of September 21, 1948, one nation a 
contributed to this fund. Several large-sc^e ^ 
settlement projects were under considerat^n y 
IRO: in Braza, Canada, Venezuela and Frencn 
Guiana. 

On the basis of various reports concerning 
aaivities and policies of PC-IRO with regar t 
resettlement, the first session of the IRO Genex 
Council, on September 21, 1948, adopwd a 
tion appealing to individuals and nations to p 
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ticipace ia achieving a broad tesetdemeat program. 
It expressed the hope that the United Nations 
would support this program and tliat all nations, 
whether or not Members of IRO, would partici* 
pate. The Council requested the Direaor-Gencral 
to discuss dirKily with Members of IRO, and with 
all other governments of good will, the maximum 
share of refugees and displaced persons which 
they would admit to their territories; to pursue the 
aims of PC-IRO with regard to the relaxation of 
technical immigration requirements and, in par* 
ticular, to the recognition of the principle of re- 
settlement in family units; to continue the study 
of and ro put into operation schemes for large- 
scale resettlement; and to draw the attention of 
governments to the special problem of intellectual 
refugees and displaced persons, and to the im- 
portance of permitting them to continue to follow 
their intellectual pursuits. Finally, the Council re- 
quested the Direaor-Gencral to submit to its 
second session, in March 1S>49, a pbn for the dis- 
position of such refugees and displaced persons 
as may then appear to require special measures of 
assistance in order to complete the mandate of the 
Organization. 

5 . Legal and Political Protection 

Legal and political proteciion, as entrusted to 
the Organization by the Constitution, is one of its 
prime funaions. Ir covers manifold aaivities, 
since the position of persons who as a rule are 
stateless and have been persecuted during the war 
necessarily Involves legal problems and difficulties 
of various kinds. 

In this conneaion the Organization has been 
faced with such matters as economic rehabilitation 
of refugees ( e g., restitution of property, indemnifi- 
cation for damage arising from persecution by 
Nazi and Fascist measures, unblocking of seized 
assets), and the safeguarding of the civil status of 
refugees in cases of marriage, divorce, adoption, 
guardianship, death, etc 

Four of the most important aspects of the work 
of legal and political proteaion with which the 
Organization has dealt concern human rights, 
statelessness, declaration of death and the issuance 
of travel documents. 

In December 1947, PC-lRO submitted for the 
consideration of the United Nations Oammission 
on Human Rights a memorandum dealing with 
problems whidi it believed of particular import- 
ance to refugees. This memorandum included sug- 
gestions concerning: equality before the law, pre- 


vention of discrimination and proteaion of minori- 
ties; lutionality and statelessness; and emigration, 
expulsion and asylum. A number of the suggestions 
nude by PC-IRO were adopted by the Commission 
and included in the draft Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Following a resolution adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council on March 2, 1948,^ on the 
basis of action taken by PC-IRO, Members of the 
Seaetariats of the United Nations and of IRO 
have discussed the problems relating to the pro- 
tcaion of stateless persons and the desirability of 
concluding a new convention on the subject. 

IRO is continuing the Hwk initiated by the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees with 
respea to the legal problems created by the dis- 
appearance, as a result of the Second World War 
or of persecution, of millions of persons whose 
deaths cannot be conclusively established. It has 
coUeaed material covering the legislation of 37 
countries on die subjea. Recognizing the urgency 
of the problem, PC-IRO had directed its Executive 
Secretary to prepare a sur>’ey for transmission to 
theScaetary-General of the United Nations. After 
considering this sur\’ey, the Economic and Social 
Council at its seventh session in August 1948 re- 
solved that a dra/r convention on the subject be 
prepared by the Scaetariac of the United Nations 
m <»llaboration with IRO and other organizations 
concerned. It requested due this draft be sub- 
mitted to Members of the United Nations for their 
comments and be presented, together with these 
ornaments, to the Council at its next session.^ 

As 3 result of considerable work undertaken by 
the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, an 
interoaciooal convention was adopted in London 
on Oaober 15, 1946, concerning the issuance of 
a travel document to refugees and displaced per- 
sons coming within the mandate of IRO. This 
convention covers those refugees who were unable 
to obtain a travel document because they did not 
come under prewar international arrangements 
whidi were concluded for the benefit of the so- 
called '‘Nansen" refugees. The rwo main ad- 
vantages of the London document are dut it 
indicates that the holder is the concern of IRO, 
a faa which gives it a certain protective value, 
and that it contains a dause authorizing the hold- 
er’s return within a certain period to the country 
of issue, which makes it more readily acceptable 
to the governments of the countries of destination. 
Some 28 governments as of September 21, 1948, 
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were issuing these travel documents or recognized 
those Issued by other countries, and IRO was nego- 
tiating with other governments with a view to 
their adopting this convention. 


6. Tracing of Missing Persons 

On July 1, 1947, PC-IRO took over from 
UNRRA the work of the Central Tracing Bureau, 
which had been engaged in the tracing of millions 
of persons who had disappeared during the Second 
World War. Since the operations of the Central 
Tracing Bureau were limited to Germany, PC-IRO 
in October 1947 decided to replace the Bureau 
with an International Tracing Service, to operate 
on a world-wide scale and to co-ordinate the ac- 
tivities of National Tracing Bureaux. The Inter- 
national Tracing Service (ITS) came into being 
on January 1, 1948. 

Inquiries concerning missing persons ate re- 
ceived at ITS headquarters at Arolsen, Germany, 
where it maintains a central index containing in- 
formation on approximately 2.500,000 individuals; 
this index ronstirutes ITS’s most important source 
of information. Inquiries are referr^ to the zonal 
bureaux in Germany if the headquarters office has 
no information on the individuals concerned. Lists 
of missing persons are published by ITS in dis- 
placed persons camps and in the press, and are 
broadcast bojh over Getman radio stations and 
over Radio Vatican at Rome. In addition, ITS 
arranges for the showing of photographic slides 


of missing persons in thousands of cinemas 
From the inception of ITS up to Septemba 
1948, 44,673 requests for information concerning 
missing persons were received, most of them from 
displaced persons stUI in Europe or resettled els^ 
where. The ITS was able to give some information 
in response to 32,618 of these inquiries, and in 
15,773 cases it was able to find the individual or to 
establish proof of his death. 

In May 1948, PC-IRO added to the mandate of 
the International Tracing Service the task of seard- 
ing for children kidnapped by the Nazis in support 
of their Germanization program From evidence 
already uncovered, together with that being re- 
ceived daily from countries which suffered these 
losses, the number of children yet to be found 
amounts to hundreds of thousands. There are on 
file over 19,000 "unsolved" inquiries. The work 
of Child Search is to identify these children so 
that they may be returned to their families where 
possible. By the end of June 1948, UNRRA and 
IRO in Germany and Austria had located and r^ 
patriated, resettled and reunited with their families 
16,413 children of 23 different nationalities. This 
figure Is in addition to the many hundreds repatri- 
ated immediately on the conclusion of the Second 
World War. 

The General Council in September 1948 asked 
the Director-General to continue the International 
Tracing Service and instructed him to consider 
how the task of tracing missing persons could be 
transferred to another organization after the cessa- 
tion of the work of IRO. 


F. BUDGET 


The budget for the first financial year of the 
Organization was established by the Constitution ai 
a total sum, expressed in terms of XJS. dollars ol 
5155,860,500, comprising $4,800,000 for admin- 
istrative expenses and $151,060,500 for operational 
CTpenses, together with a further sum of $5 000 OOO 
for large-scale resettlement expenditure, the httet 
to be made available through voluntary contribu- 
tions from Members. 


Pending the formal establishment of IRO, the 
work of PC-IRO was financed from advance 
contributions made by Members of PC-IRO To 
commence its operations. PC-IRO received loans, 
repayable in three months, of $2,000,000 from 
UNRRA and $500,000 from the United Nations. 

Other assets to be made available to IRO, under 


the terms of the Final Act of the Paris Conference 
on Reparations of 1945 and the Five Power 
Agreement of 1946, include: $25,000,000 to be 
secured from German assets in neutral couDtri«. 
all the non-monetary gold found by the Allied 
forces in Germany; and assets in neutral cduntries 
of victims of Nazi aaion who died and left m 
heirs. These reparations funds are not 
with other IRO resources but are allotted sp®^’ 
cally for rehabilitation of those who^ surviv 
Nazi persecution — 90 per cent to Jewish perse 
cutees, ten per cent to non-Jewish persecutees. 

Because of the delay in receipt of resources, 
PC-IRO decided on a budget of $119,088,320 
the year 1947-48 to cover administrative 
operational expenditure, together with an a ‘ 
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tiooal provision for the equivalent of $5,000,000 
for large-scale resettlement programs. Since care 
and maintenance could nor be reduced or deferred, 
and the rate of re-cscablishmenc of refugees during 
the initial months of operation was slow, PC-IRO 
allocated $75,281,927, 63 per cent of its antici- 
pated resources for health, care and maintenance 
and $24,600,760, or 21 per cent, for re-cstablish- 

PLAN OF EXPENDITURE 
July U 15-<7, to Ju»« 30. 194!f 

ADStIMSTUATIVB BUDGET 
I. Genenl Council and Executive 


Committee 100,000 

II. Headquarters l,-157,7SO 

III. Other oihces 1,918,860 


Total Adwlsistrativb Exi>ENSES . 13.476.6^10 
OPCEATtOSAL BUDCLT 


I. Personnel esubluhmenc cost! . . . . 11.4t7,M2 
International Tracing Service . . . 260,085 

Review Board 15,986 

Additional item: Expenditure prior to 
Jdr I, i9i7, for other than 
conference expenses 100,000 


11,823.615 

IL Purchase and maintenance of vehicles: 

(a) Purchase of vehicles .... 417.476 

<b) Maintenance of vehicles . . . 1.6-17.754 
(c) Operating cost of vehicles . . 1.695,150 


3.760.3S0 

JiJ. lialA.wcaoJaiJOieaJtKe: 

(a) Supply and advance buying 

(Direct Care Program) . . . 56.177,177 

(b) Per apiu cost program . . 14,293.456 

(c) Cish asiistance program . . . 3.094.947 

(d) Training and retraining . . 750,000 

(e) Medical care 966347 


75381,927 

IV. Repauiation: 

Transporution and other costs . . 3,850.930 

V. Resettlement: 

Transporution and other cosu . . . 20,749,830 

VI. Local Re<subIishmeot Loans: 

Short-term loans 145,000 


Total Operational Ejcpensls 5115,611,68 0 
Total Approi$d Plan of E^penJuure 5119,088320 
Lea: Reduction of anticipated income to 
meet approved Plan of Expenditure 
caused by over-estimate of shipping 
charges recoverable from Australian 


Government 221 830 

GRAND TOTAL 5118,866,490 


men^ repatitatioa and resettlement. By decision 
of the General Council of IRO, the emphasis In 
the budget for the year 1948-49 has been reversed 
to provide approximately $70,000, 0(K), or 43 per 
cent, for the task of re-cstabllshmenc and 
$54,065,811, or 33 per cent, to meet the needs 
of refugees and displaced persons remaining in 
the camps. Details of these budgets follow: 

July I. l94P.toJune 30. 1949 
ADMINlSTSATIVfl BUDGET 
General Council and Executive 


Committee 5150,000 

Headquarters: 


1 Personal services 

2.013.795 


2. Travel and travel sub- 



tistente 

16-1,650 


3- Common costs . 

■^49300 



-- - 

2,927.745 

United States OtTice . 


190,141 

United Kingdom OlHce 


97378 

Intcnutional Tracing Service 


787.583 

Review Board 


62,590 

Contingency leservc . 


5S2360 

Total ADMLsisTJUTivfi Budget . 

$4,797,800 

OpcRATjo.SAi BuDcrr— Part 

I 

Petioaael and ctuhluliment 



1. Personal services . . ■ 

10.677,141 


2. Travxl and travel lub- 



sistence 

706322 


3- ^mmon costs . . . . 

1.317336 




12.700,699 

Purctuse aod maintenance of 



vehicles 


1.545.349 

Health, care and maintenance 



1. Direct care 

41.086.890 


2. Medical care . . . . 

2,125,600 


3. Vocational ixaming . 

1.500,000 


4. Cash assiiuocc ■ 

4.146.567 


5- Per capita com . • ■ 

4.506.754 


6. Community organicatton 



and welfare . ■ 

900,000 




54.065.811 

Repatriation 


2.197.195 

Rcseiilcmeot: 



1. Ttamporution .... 

56.557.000 


2. Other mass resettlement 

1.4M350 


3. Individual resettlement . 

10.020.000 


- 

— 

67.988,250 

Local re-csublishmcnt loans 


150.000 

Contingency reserve . . . . 


8.581.954 

Total Operational 

Budget — 


Part 1 . . . . 

. . . 5150.229358 


Operational Oudclt — Part II 

Lurgt'Stala Reietilemani 48,712 

GRAND TOTAL . . 5155,075,770 


Included its the accounts for the year ending June 30, 
1948. are ceruin expenses, payment for which was made 
daring this period, but which represent services, facili- 
lies and supplies furnished to the Preparatory Commis- 
sion prior to July 1, 1947. 
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The percentages of contributions to meet the 
total administrative and operational expenses of 
the Organization are sec forth for 54 states in 
Annex U of the Constitution of IRO.*® Con- 


tributions due from present members of IRQ 
toward the administrative and operational budeen 
for the fiscal years 1947-48 and 1948-49 are « 
follows: 


COUNTRY 


Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

France 

Guatemala 

Iceland 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Venezuela 

Total 


1947-1948 

Adminis- 

trative 


1948-1949 

Adminis- 

trative 


64.800 

153,600 

288.000 

2.400 

288.000 

2.400 
1,920 

67.200 

24.000 

24.000 

551.040 

1,914,720 


$3,476,640 


Opera- 
tional 

$ 2.658,665 
1,510,605 
5,287,117 
3,776,512 

60,424 

6.193,481 

60,424 

50.212 

1.359.545 

664.666 

664.666 

22.281,424 

69,110,179 


1113.657,920 


64,770 

153.529 

287,868 

37,903 

2.399 
287,868 

2.399 
1.919 

2.399 

67,169 

23.989 

23.989 

550,788 

1.913.842 

12,954 

$3,528,302 


Opera- 
tional 

$ 2,644,035 
1.502.292 
5,258.024 
3.755,731 
1,021,559 

60.092 
6.159.399 

60.092 
30.046 

60.092 
1,352,063 

661,009 

661,009 

22,158.815 

68,729,885 

345,527 

$114,459,670 


annex I 


MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
CAr cf September 21, 194$) 


MEMBERS OF IRO 


Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

France 

Guatemala 


Iceland 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Venezuela 


Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

France 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Norway 

United Kingdom 
United Sutes 
Venezuela 


OFFICERS 


Executivb Committee 

Cbatfman: 

Jean Desy (Canada) 
Vice-Chairman: 

Rolf Andersen (Norway) 


Secretariat 

Director-General: 

William Hallam Tuck (United States) 


Deputy Dtreelor-Ceneral: 

Sir Arthur Rucker (United Kingdom) 

Asthtant Director-General (Health, Care and Hetn- 
tenanee): 

Myer Cohen (United States) 

Auittant Director-General (Repatriation and Re estehlui- 
ment): 

Pierre Jacobsen (France) 

Aimtant Director-General (Adminiitration): 

P. N. M. Koolen (Netherlands) 

Legal Adviser, Director, Department of Protection, Mafi- 
date and Reparations: 

G. G. Kuilmann (Switzerland) 

Coumellor: 

Heilxi Ponsot (France) 

Economic Adviser: 

Major-General Carl Hardigg (United States) 
Comptroller: 

A. F. D. Campbell (Canada) 

Director Intenialioiud Tracing Service: 

Maurice Thudichum (Switzerland) 

Chairman Review Board for Eligibility Appeals: 

Marcel de Baer (Belgium) 

' HEADQUARTERS 

Address: International Refugee Organization 
Palais Wilson, rue des Paquis 
Geneva, Switzerland 
Tetepbonei 26503 Geneva 
Cable Address: INOREFUG GENEVA 

"See Yearbook of the United Haiiont, 1946-41' 
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Other Offices 

IRO mai n tains offices ia thc following countries: 


Argentina: 

Italy: 

702, Avenida Vettiz 

INR Building 

Buenos Aires 

Via S. Nicola da 

Toleatiao 73 

Australia: 

IRO Office for Aujualia and 

Rome 

New Zealand 

Lebanon: 

c/o Department of Migra- 

IRO Representative 

tion, Collins Street 

Polish Refugee Office 

Melbourne 

Austria: 

P.O.Box 1221 

Beirut 

Stalinphtz 11 

Luxembourg: 

Vienna 4 

Belgium: 

l6, rue de I’Eau 
Luxembourg-Ville 

28, rue de la Loi 

Morocco: 

Brusseb 

Brazil: 

Services Municipaux 
Casablanca 

Rua Santa Luaia 799 

Netherlands: 

SaU 1602 

't Hoensuaat 1 

Rio de Janeiro 

The Hague 

Canada: 

Peru: 

Room 202, 100 Spark Street 

: Edificio Boza 

Otuwa, Ontario 

Carabaya 831, Ohciru 

No. 308 

China: 

United Nations Building 

Lima 

106,>Wbangpoo Road 

Poland: 

Shanghai 

Czechoslovakia: 

33, Hoza Sueee 

Warsaw 

Prikopy 3 

Switzerland: 

Prague 2 

Denmark: 

Palais des Nations 

Geneva 

Stockholmsgade 27 

Tanganyika. 

Copenhagen K 

IRO Reptesencaiive 
c/o Director of Refugees 

Egypt: 

P.O. Box 339 

8, Sharia Dai El Shifa 
Garden City 

Dar-es-Salaam 

Cairo 

Honorary Representative 

France: 

P.O. Box 1733 

7, rue Copernic 

Paris XVI* 

Istanbul, Galata 

Uganda: 

Germany: 

IRO Representative 

U. S. Zone 

c/o Director of Refugees 

APO 62, U.S. Army 

P.O. Box 384 

Bad Kissingen 

Kampala 

British Zone 

United Kingdom! 

400 IRO HQ 

31, Dunraven Street 

BAOR, Lemgo 

London W,1 

French Zone 

United Slates 

SP 51093-BPM507 

Room 330, 1346 Connecti- 

Neuenburg, Wuttt. 

cut Ave., N.W. 

Guatemala: 

Washington 25, D. C 

Pasaj'e Rubio 104 

Venezuela: 

Sexta Ascnida Norte 3 

c/o American Embassr 

Guatemala Oty 

Caracas 


ANNEX n 

LIST OF VOLUNTARY SOOETIES ASSISTING 
IN IRO FIELD OPERATIONS 
(as of September 21, 1948) 

The following societies are working ia some or ail of 
these couaciies: 

GERMANY. AUSTRU AND ITALY 
Amecican Friends Service Committee 
American Joint Distribution Committee 
American National Committee for Aid to Homeless 
Armenians 

Amerimn Polish War Relief 
Boy Scouts International Bureau 
British Red Cross 
Church World Service 

Council of British Societies for Relief Abroad (including 
activities of a number of member organizations in 
this Council) 

Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 
International Rescue and Relief Committee 
International Social Service 
Italian Red Cross 
Jewish Agency for Palestine 
Jewish Committee for Relief Abroad 
Lutheran World Federation 
Mennonite Genual Cbnusioee 
National Catholic Welfare Conference— > Wat Relief 
Services 

Netherlands Red Cross 
Polish Red Cross 
Unitarian Service Committee 
United States Committee for the Care of European 
Children 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America 
United Ukrainian American Relief Committee and 
Ukrainian Canadian Relief Fund 
Vaad Hatzala 

World OiuDcil of Churches 
World CRT Union 
World’s YMCA/YWCA 
World Student Relief 

FRANCE 

Aumonerie pcotescante 
Oisse Israelite de pr^ts 
Centre de fotmation professioonelle 
Centie de reclassement piofessionnel 
Centre d'orienution sociaie des etrangers 
Comite des ceuvres sociales de la resistance 
Comite inminational pour le placement des intellectuels 
lefugiu 

Comite inter-mouvements aupi^ des evacues 

Comite iuif d'action soctale et de tecoostruction 

Entr’aide ftas^aise 

Enu’alde universitaire francaise 

Fetation des societu juives de France 

Foods de d^arrage «ooomique 

Interoational Rescue and Relief Committee 

Oeuvre de protection des enfants Juifs 

Oeuvre de secours aux enfants 

Orgaaisation-reconstruction'tiavail 

Secours caiholique 

Service social d'aide aux emigrants 

Service social des jeunes 
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Service Quaker 

Union des ccudiants juifs de France 
Unitarian Service Gimmittee 

BELGIUM 

Aide aux isra^ites victimes de Ja guetie 
Comke des refugies Tenant de I'erc 
Comite central Israelite 

Comite d'aide aux Israelites victimes de lois taciaies 
Comits estoniea 

Comite international pour le placement des intelleciuals 
refugies 

Croix rouge lettone 
Ecole artisanale et agricole du Bahad 
Front national autriehien 
Jewish Agency 

Oiganisation-zeconstruction-uaTail 
Oeuvre de Notre-Darae de Sion 
Comite yougoslave 

NETHERLA^^DS 
Catholic Committee for Refugees 
International Quaker Bureau 


Jewish Co-ordination Committee 
Organisation-reconstruction-iravail 
Vcrcinigung Deutscher Staatenloser Antifaschuten 

PORTUGAL 

Ameticaa Joint Distribution Committee 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Unirarian Service Committee 

SPAIN 

American Joint Distribution Committee (Barcelona) 
Representation in Spain of American Relief Oigumi 
tiOQS (Madrid) 

CHINA 

American Joint Distribution Committee 
Afenoonite Central Committee 
Co-ordinating Committee for Refugees 
Russian Ernigrants Association 
Catholic Welfare Corsunittee 
International Relief Committee 



XI, The Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization^ 

(No/ yet established) 

A. ORIGIN 


When the Temporary Transport and Commu- 
nications Commission of the United Nations met 
in April and May 1946, it noted the existence of 
a great number of international conventions and 
agreements governing many subjects related to 
shipping. There were also several international 
organizations each dealing with some aspect of 
shipping. Other than the United Maritime Con- 
sultative Council (UMCC), however, which bad 
no administrative staff, and whose existence was 
provided for only until October 31, 1946, there 
was no standing inter-governmental organization 
in the shipping field. The Temporary Commission 
felt that a central maritime organization was re- 
quired to provide foe exchange of information, to 
determine the need for revising existing agree- 
ments and conventions or for adopting new ones 
and to deal on behalf of shipping with other 
organizations in such related fiel^ os telecommu- 
nication and aviatioiL The Commission also ex- 
pressed the hope that the life of the UMCC would 
be extended until the creation of a mote permanent 
organization. The Temporary Commission there- 
fore recommended to the ^onomic and Social 
Council that the United Nations sponsor die estab- 
lishment of a world-wide inter-governmental ship- 
ping organization to deal with technical matters. 

On the basis of the Temporary Commission's 
report, the Economic and Social Council, on June 
21, 1946, requested its permanent Transport and 
Communications Commission to examine the ques- 
tion of establishing such an organization and 
authorized the Secretary-General to seek the views 
of the UMCC 

Tlie UMCC prepared and, on October 30, 1946, 
at its second and final session, adopted a draft 
convention suggesting the scope and purpose of 
the proposed organization and recommended to its 
fourteen member governments the establishment 
of an inter-govcmmental maritime consultative 
organization. The UMCC was superseded by a 
Provisional Afaritime Consultative Council to func- 
tion until the establishment of the permanent 
maritime organizacioa 

The Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion at its first session ronsidered the draft Con- 


vention prepared by the UMCC and recommended 
to the Eranomic and Social Council the convening 
of a maritime conference. On the basis of this 
reconunendation the Economic and Social Council 
requested the Secretary-General to convene a 
coherence to consider the establishment of an 
imer-govetamental maritime organization. The 
Secretary-General was asked to invite to the con- 
ference all Members of the United Nations and 
in addition Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Rou m a ni a, 
Switzerland, Transjordan and Ycmea (The last 
country subsequently became a Member of the 
United Nations.) 

The United Nations Maritime Conference met 
in Geneva from February 19 to Jfarch 6, 1948. 
The Governments of the following States were rep- 
resented at the Conference by delegates; 

Argeotioa Pakisiaa 

Atmtalia Finland Panama 

Belgium France Peru 

Brazil Greece Poland 

India Portugal 

Chile Ireland Sweden 

China luly Switzerland 

Colombia Lebanon Turkey 

Czechoslovakia Netherlands United Kingdom 

Denmark New Zealand United States 

Dominican Republic Norway 

The Governments of the following States were 
represented by observers: 

Cuba Iran 

Ecuador Union of South Africa 

The following international organizations were 
represented by observers: 

Interoacional Chamber of Commerce 
International Co-operative Alliance 
Iccetnational Labour Organisation 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
lateraational Law Association 
International hfeteorological Organization 
International Telcconununicatlon Union 
International Transport Workers' Federation 
World Health Organuation 

*Eor further information, see the Final Act and Related 
Dotument! of the United Salioni Maritime Conference 
(United Nations Publications. &le$ No.: 1948. VIIL2). 
and the following documents which were before the Con- 
ference: E/CONF.4/1 and 4. See also Bibliography of 
this Yearbook, Appendix III. 
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The Gjnference used as a basis for its discus- 
sioos the draft conveacion prepared by the United 
Maritime Consultative Council. On the basis of 
this draft, a Convention on tJie Xnter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) was 
drawn up by the Conference and opened for sig- 
nature and acceptance on March 6, 1948.* 

As provided by the Convention, Members of the 
United Nations and other States invited to the 
Conference may become Members of IMCO by 
becoming parties to the Convention. States other 
than these may become Members subject to the 
prior approval of their applications by two thirds 
of the States Members of IMCO Territories or 
groups of territories may, under certain conditions, 
become Associate Members of the Organization 
IMCO will come into being when 21 states, of 
which seven must each have a total tonnage of at 
least one million gross tons of shipping, have 
become parties Co the Convention As of Septem- 
ber 21, 1948, One acceptance of the Convention 
had been received, that of Canada 
To make the necessary preparations for the first 
session of the Assembly of IMCO, the Conference 


established a Preparatory Committee,* nhich »ill 
cease to exist upon resolution of the first 
of die Assembly of the Intet-Govetnmewal Maj. 
time Consultative Organization. 

The Conference also prepared a draft agreemem 
on the relationship between the United Nations 
and IMCO to establish the latter organization as a 
specialized agency of the United Nauons. The daft 
agreement was discussed and sUghdy amended « 
a joint meeting of the United Nations Conmuuee 
on Negotiations with Inter-Governmental Agencies 
and representatives of the Preparatory Commltiee 
of IMCO. 

The Economic and Social Council during in 
seventh session adopted a resolution on August 27, 
1948, recommending to the General Assembly of 
rhe United Nations the adoption of the agree- 
ment.* 

Finally, the United Nations Maritime Confer- 
ence recommended that the Conference on Safety 
of Life at Sea, held m London in April I9'18, 
include in its final act provisions v>lucb would uLe 
into account the duties and functions accorded to 
IMCO in the field of maritime safety. 


B. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The purposes and functions of IMCO are laid 
down in Parts^ I and II of the Convention. Briefly, 
the Organization is to: 

1. provide machinery for cooperatioo aoioag goverii- 
meou ia the field of govctncaeocal reguEation aod 
praaices relating to technical matters, including those 
concerning safety at sea; 

2. encourage the removal of discriminatory setioa aod 
of unnecessary restrictions by governments; 

3. consider matters concerning unfair restrictive prac- 
tices by shipping concerns; 

4. consider any matters concerning shipping that might 


be referred to it by any organ or specialized agency of 
the United Nations; 

5. provide for the exchange of information 
goveroments on matters under consideration by the 
OrgaoJzation. 

IMCO is also to provide for the drafting of con- 
ventions and agreements, and to lecommend these 
to governments and to inter-governmcotal organi- 
zations, and to convene such conferences as may 
be necessary. 

The Organization is to function in a consultaine 
and advisory capacity. 


C. ORGANIZATION 


As provided by its Convention, the Inter-Gov- 
crnmeotal Maritime Consultative Organization 
will comprise an Assembly, a Council, a MarU 
time Safety Committee and a Secretariat. 

The Assembly, whicii is to consist of rcpcescota- 
lives of all Members of the Organization, is to 
meet at least once every two years. Among its 
duties as the policy-making body of IMCO, the 
Assembly is to adopt the budget of the Organiza- 


tion and elea the members of the Maritime Safc|l 
Committee and four of the members of the 


The text of the Convention wiU be 
forthcoming volume of the Yearbook after u> 
ation hia come formally into existence. 

The text of the resolution esublishing tl« 
iry Commutes of IMCO is reproduced on PP- ^ 
The agreement was subsequently aPP”''" 

•eneral Assembly on November 18. 1^**- ^ 
fftxtive it require* the approsal of the JMC 
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ciJ, and may establish, on recommendation of the 
Council, permanent subsidiary bodies. It will rec- 
ommend to Members the adoption of maritime 
safety regulations or of amendments to them. 

Each Member of the Organization will have one 
vote; Associate Members will not be entitled to 
vote. Decisions will be taken, as provided by the 
Convention, by majority vote, with certain excep- 
tions. For example, to assume the duties and re- 
sources of anoAer QTg!miza.tion will require a 
two-thirds majority vote of the Assembly, and to 
amend the Convention will require a two-thirds 
majority vote of the Assembly, including the (in- 
curring votes of a majority of members of the 
Council. 

The Council is to consist of sixteen members, 
eight of which must represent countries having 
an interest in providing international shipping 
services (she of these countries must have the 
largest interest m these services), and eight of 
which must represent countries having an interest 
in international seaborne trade (six of these coun- 
tries must have the largest interest in this £eld). 
It win be the Council's function to determbe 
which of the Members of IMCO have the largest 


mteresc in providing shipping services and whicli 
the largest interest in seaborne trade. The Council 
is to appoint, with the approval of the Assembly, 
the Seaetary-General of the Organization. It is 
to perform, between sessions of the Assembly, all 
functions of the Organization except that of rec- 
ommeodbg to Members the adoption of maritime 
safety regulations. 

The Maritime Safety Committee is to consist of 
fourteen members elected from among those 
Members havbg an Important interest in maritime 
safety, of which at least eight ate to be the largest 
ship-owning nations. It is to consider such questions 
as the construction and equipment of vessels, 
the bandibg of dangerous cargoes and maritime 
safety procedures and requirements. The Com- 
mittee is to promote the co-ordination of activities 
in the fields of shipping, aviation, telecommunica- 
tion and meteorology as they relate to safety and 
rescue. 

The Secretariat is to consist of a Secretary-Gen- 
eral, a Secretary of the Maritime Safety Commit- 
tee and necessary staff. Its duties are to include, 
inter aha, the provision of any information re- 
quired for the work of the other organs of IMCO. 


D. PREPARATORY COMMITTEE OF IMCO 


The Preparatory Committee established by the 
United Nations Maritime Conference held its first 
meeting in Geneva on March 6, 1948. The Com- 


mittee decided to appoint as its chairman the 
representative of Canada, subject to the approval 
of the Government of that country. 


ANNEX I 


MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(As of September 21, 1948) 


MEMBERS OF THE PREPARATORY COAfftflTTEB 
Argeotina France Norway 

Amualia Greece Sweden 

Belgium India United Kingdom 

Canada Neihetlands United States 


Consultative Organization in London, as provided 
by Article 44 of the Convention, the provisional 
administrative address of the Preparatory Commit- 
tee is as follows: 

c/o Tnaspott and Commanicatioas Division 
Department of Economic Affairs 
United Nations 
Lake Success, New York 


OFFICERS OF THE PREPARATORY COMMITTEE 
Chairman: 

CANADA 

rjcecuine Sectelery: 

Branko Lukac (Director, Transport and Communica- 
tions Division, United Nations) 

HEADQUARTERS 

Pending die establishment of the permanent 
headquarters of the Jncer-Governmental Afaritime 


ANNEX II 

RESOLUTION ON ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
PREPARATORY COMMITTEE OF THE INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 

The United Nations Mariume Conference convened 
on 19 February 19dS in Geneva by the Economic and 
Sodal Council of the United Nations, 

Having agreed that an international organization to 
be known as the later-Goveramentgl Afaricime Cbnsulra- 
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tive Orgaolzatioa shall be established, and 
Having agreed upon a Convention for the Orgaaiaa- 
tion. 

Hereby resolves that a Preparatory Committee should 
be established, 

And resolves, further, that: 

1. The Preparatory Committee of the Ioicf>Govern* 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization shall consist 
of representatives of the following twelve States: Argen- 
tina, Ausuaba, Belgium, Canada, France, Greece, India, 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom, and 
United States of Atnetica. 

2. The functions of the Preparatory Committee shall 
be: 

{a) To convene the first session of the Assembly of 
the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Org4Qt2a- 
lion within three months from the date on which the 
Convention or' tfie Organization comes into lorce. 

(fi) To prepare and submit to the Goveiiunents 
represented at the United Nations Maritime Conference, 
and to any other Governments which have signej or 
accepted the Convention, at least su weeks before the 
first session of the Assembly of the Organization, the 
provisional agenda for that session and necessary docu- 
ments and recommendations relating thereto, mdudmg- 

(i) Proposals for the implementation of the (unc- 
tions of the Organization and a budget for the first 
two years of the Organizauon, 

(ii) Draft rules of procedure, 

(ill) Draft financial and stafi regulations. 

(e) To suggest a sale of conuibutions by metnbers 
CO the budget of the Organization, 

(d) To prepare a ^aft annex to the General Conven- 
tion on the Privileges and Immunities of the Specialized 
Agencies in accordance with Pare B of the resoludon 
adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
on 21 November 1947 relating to this subject; 

(«) To enter into negotiations with the United 


Nations with a view to the preparation of an agreauetu 
as contemplated in Article 57 of the Chatter of the 
United Nations and in article 45 of the Cooveatioa, 
using as a basis the draft agreement approved by the 
United Nations Maritime Conference. 

In carrying out the functions of this section due con 
siJeration shall be given to the deliberations and deci- 
sions of the United Nations Maritime Conference. 

3. The first meeting of the Preparatory Commiaes 
shall be held in Geneva immediately after ihe conck 
sion of this Conference. 

4. The Preparatory Committee shall elect a Chair- 
man and adopt its own rules of procedure. 

5. The expenses of the Preparatory Conumnee other 
than those of the members of the Committee shall be met 
from funds which Govetnments may advance to the 
Camfliine^ or (coca funds vhich may be loioed iy liie 
United Nations. The Preparatory Committee shall cr 
plore the feasibility of obtaimng a loan from the United 
Nations and, if mutually acceptable, may enter into 
a loan agreement. The obligation under any sudi loan 
would be considered by the Governments represented at 
the Conference as a first claim fot repayment by ihe 
Inter-Governmental Maritime ConsuJutive Orgaoizaiion 
within the first two years of its existence. In the event 
of advances of funds to the Preparatory Committee from 
Governments, such advances may be set ofi tgaiost the 
contributions of ihe Governments coocetoed to ihe 
Organization. 

6. The Preparatory Ceromittee may enter into igiK* 
roent with the Secretary-General of the Umted Nations 
coQceraing the possible provision of personnel end 
other secretarial services under mutually satisfactory at- 
rangements. 

7- The Preparatory Commmee shall cease to exist upa 
resolution of the first session of the Assembly of the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Otginiianon. 


XII. The International Trade Organization {ITO) ^ 

{Not yet established) 


A. THE PREPARATORY COMMITTEE 


On February 18, 1946, the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, pursuant to a pro- 
posal submitted by the representative of the United 
States, resolved (13(1)) to convene an Interna- 
tional Conference on Trade and Employment.- Hie 
aim of the Conference would be to devise ways 
and means for the expansion of the produaion, 
exchange and consumption of goods. The Council, 
at the same time, decided to establish a Prepara- 
toty Committee, composed of one representative 
eadi of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Caruda, Chde, 
Qiina, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Leb- 
anon, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Union of South Africa, U5.S.R., United 
Kingdom and United States, to prepare for the 
consideration of the Conference on agenda and a 
draft convention for an ioiernational trade organi- 
zation. The Government of the U.S.SR. subse- 
quently indicated that it was unable to participate 
in the work of the Preparatory Committee because 
it had not been possible to devote sufficient time 
to the preliminary study of the important questions 
with which the Committee would have to deal.* The 
remaining eighteen nations accepted membership 
on the Committee and designated representatives. 

Tlie Preparatory Committee held a first series of 
meetings in London between October 15 and 
November 26, 1946. Before the Committee was 
a "Suggested Chaner for an International Trade 
Organization", publbhed by die United States 


Government in September 1946. Tliis "Suggested 
Qiarter" represented a further elaboration of 
"Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and 
Employment”; made public by the United States 
Department of Stare on December 6, 1945. The 
"Proposals" were the outcome of financial and 
trade discussions between the United Kingdom and 
United States. Also before the Committee were a 
detailed Indian commentary on the United States 
proposals, a United Kingdom memorandum on 
employmeot policy, a draft charcer for an inrer- 
luciooai trade organization submitted by Brazil 
and various other documents submitted by other 
delegations. Out of the consideration of these 
proposals and suggestions, there emerged a first 
draft Charter for the International Trade Organi- 
zation (FTO). 

Further work on this first draft Charter was 
carried out by a Drafting Committee established 
by the Preparatory Committee at its London ses- 
sion. The work of the Drafting Committee 
was reviewed and revised by the Preparatory 
Committee during its second session in Geneva 
between April 10 and August 22, 1947. 

The draft Charter finally adopted by the Pre- 
paratory Committee formed the basis for the work 
of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment (Havana (inference) which met at 
Havana from November 21, 1947, to March 24, 
1948. 


B. THE HAVANA CONFERENCE 


Tlie Havana Conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives of 56 Governments: 


Af^anivun 

Arfcnciai 

AuicrilLi 

Austru 

UciRium 

Uolivij 

Bruit 

Burnu 


Caiuda 

Ceytoa 

Chile 

Colombia 
Cmu Rica 
Cuba 

Onhuilovakla 


Deomatk Ecuador 

DocninicaQ Republic Esypt 


*fdt funher details, see Yearbook of the United 
Nations, J946-~f7, pp. 821-24. See also reports of the 
Preparatory Committee (E/PC/T/33 and E/PC/T/186) 
jod the Dtiluog Commitrec (E/PC/T/H), and the 
report of the Seaetary-General on the Havana Confer- 
ence (E/S07). In this Yearbook, see also pp. 322-23 
and Bibliography, Appendix III. 

*See Yearbook of the United Naiioni, 1946—47, pp. 
492-9 i. 
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El Salvador 

Pakistan 

France 

Pananu 

Greece 

Peru 

Guatemala 

Philippines 

Haiti 

Poland 

India 

Portugal 

Republic of Indonesia 

Southern Rhodesia 

lean 

Sweden 

Iraq 

Swicerlaod 

Ireland 

Syria 

Italy 

Trans iotdaa 

Lebanon 

(represented by the 

Liberia 

delegation of Iraq) 

Luxembourg 

Turkey 

Mexico 

Union of South Africa 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

New Zealand 

United States 

Nicaragua 

Uruguay 

Norway 

Venezuela 


Finland, Paraguay and the Allied Control 
Auihorititt for Japan sent observers to the Con- 
ference. Representatives from the following inter- 
and non-govermnencai organizations also attended 
die Conference; 
laceroacioaal Labour Orgamucioa 
Food aad Agriculture Orgaoizauod of the Uatced Nations 
Interoadonal Bank for Recoostruoion and Development 
lateroatiooal Monetary Fuad 


United Nations 

Inteioational Federatioa of Agiiailtutal Pioduttn 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
Intexnational Co-operati\e Alliance 
International Organization of Industrial Empbfen 
International Chamber of Cooimercc 

The Conference prepared a Charter for a 
Intetnational Trade Organization (to be oScuHj 
known as the Havana Charter) to be subauzei 
to the Governments represented, authenticaial ie 
text of the Charter in a Final Act, signed on Mrd 
24, 1948, by representatives of all but tbtt 
(Argentina, Poland, Turkey) of the 56 pania- 
paling Governments, and adopted six rcsolunoat 
The Government of Turkey signed the Final ,\a 
subsequently. 

The resolutions adopted referred to; 

<t) Establlshmeat of an Interim Comsiisuoa lx 
the International Trade Organizaiioo (see below). 

(2) Belarton of the loteroational Trade Orgaouaaca 
and the Inrernadooal Court of Justice; 

(3) Chairmanship of the Interim Co^rduuonj Cca- 
minee for International Commodity Aitansemtots. 

(4) Study of international employment sinatioa; 

(5) Role of the United Naiions in the £rlh d 
economic development and teconstniciion; and 

(6) Expression of gratitude to Cuban Govenuona 
and people as *ell as others, for their ce^peratioa 
the Havana Conference. 


C. PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The Havana Chatter consists of nine diapters, 
comprising 106 articles, and sixteen annexes.* The 
chapters deal respectively with: 

I. Purpose and Objectives 

H. Employment and Economic Activity 

III. Economic Development and Reconscniction 

IV. Commerdal Policy 

V. Restrictive Business Praaices 

VI. Incer-Govetamenttl Commodity Agreetnems 

VII. The Intetnational Trade Organization 

Vni. Settlement of Differences 

IX. Genera] Provisions 

The purpose and objeaives of the proposed 
ITO arc stated in Chapter I of the Havana Char- 
ter. They may be summarized as follows; 


A balanced and expanding '^otld economy; 
Promouon of industrial and general econoout destbp 
meat of economicallf under-developed ajuntries, 
Access on equal terms by all countries to the 
products and producuve facilities needed for theif 
vclopmeot; . 

R^uction of tariffs and other trade 
elimination of dlsaimicatory ueatmtnt in iotefluaoan 


)mmercc; 

Elimination of measuces disruptive of world cofao««. 
roduaive employment or economic process. 

Promotion of mutual understanJiog. coasuiutwn 
>-operacioa to facilitate the solution of probje 
zing to international trade in the fields ^ 

nnomic development, commercial policy, busi P 

nnli'rv. 


D. ORGANIZATION 


Article 75 of the Havana Charter provides that 
thc.proposcd ITO shall consist of a Conference, 
compost of all ITO Members; an Executive 
Board, composed of eighteen members, eight of 
whicli are to represent nations or customs unions 


of chief economic importance, as la 

the Conference, having regard to their 
world trade and to the representation ot t ■ 


Ytjfiook after the Organizaiion has come n 
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cnt types of economics or degrees of economic 
deveJopmenc found among ITO Afembers, and ten 
of whidi are to be elected by the Conference; such 
commissions as may be 'established by the Confer- 
ence; and a staff headed by a Direaor-Gencral. 

In both the Conference and the Executive 
Board, voting will be on the principle of one vote 
per member, and, except where otherwise provided 
in the Charter, decisions will be made by simple 
majority. 

The Havana Charter further provides (Article 
77) that the powers and duties attributed to the 
International Trade Organization by the Charter 
and the final authority to determine the policies 
of ITO shall be vested in the Conference, which, 
however, may vote by a simple majority to assign 
to the Executive Board any power or duty of ITO 
except those specifically conferred or imposed 
upon the Coniaeace by the Charter. The Con- 
ference may also, by a two-thirds majority, decide 
to waive, in exceptional circumstances, an obliga- 
tion imposed upon a Member by the Charter. It 
may prepare or sponsor agreements concerning 
any matter within the scope of the Charcer and, by 
a two-thirds majority, may recommend acceptance 
of such agreements. It may make recommenda- 


tions to inter-goveinmental organizations on any 
subject within the scope of the Charter. The Con- 
ference is also to approve the budget of the Or- 
ganization and apportion the expenditures of the 
Organization among Members according to a scale 
of contributions to be fixed from time to time. 
It is to determine the seat of the Organization 
and establish such branch offices as it may consider 
desirable. 

The Executive Board, according to Article 81 
of the Charter, is to be responsible for the execu- 
tion of the policies of the Organization and is 
to exercise the powers and perform the duties 
assigned to it by the Conference. It is also to 
supervise rbe activities of the commissions and to 
take such action upon their recommendations as it 
may deem appropriate. The Board may also make 
recommendations to the Conference, or to inter- 
governmental organizations, on any subject within 
the scope of the Charter. 

The Ojnference is to meet in regulax session 
once a year and in extraordinary session as may be 
necessary. The frequency of Executive Board meet- 
ings is to be agreed upon in the rules of procedure 
which the Board will adopt. 


E. ENTRY INTO FORCE OF THE HAVANA CHARTER 


The Havana Chatter will enter into force 60 
days after more than half the governments which 
signed the Final Act have deposited insuuments 
of acceptance whh the Seactary-General of the 
United Nations. This would require 28 ratifica- 
tions. If the Charter has not come into force in 
this manner by Mardi 24, 1949, it will become 
effective 60 days after twenty governments have 


deposited instruments of acceptance. Should this 
second alternative fail to bring the Charter into 
force by September 30, 1949, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations will consult with those 
governments which have deposited instruments of 
acceptance lo see whether and on what conditions 
they wish to bring ITO into being. 


F. INTERIM COMMISSION FOR ITO 


Pending the entry into force of tljc Havana 
Charter and of ITO, 52 of the 56 governments 
(i.c., all but Bolivia, Ireland, Portugal and Switzer- 
land) represented at the Havana Conference ap- 
proved a resolution establishing an Interim Com- 
mission for the International Trade Organization 


composed of the 52 members which approved the 
resolution. 

The Interim Commission was given functions 
which may be summarized as follows: 

To comole ihe fir« msion of ITO after the Quttcr 
hat coteted into force; 
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To prepare the agenda of the hist ITO session* iodud- 
ing therein proposals concerning: a plan of work for 
the first year of the Organization, the budget, the site 
of ITO headquarters, relations with the United Nations, 
the specialized agencies and other inter- and non-goretn- 
mental organizations; 

To publish the reports of the main committees of the 
Havana Conference; 

To consult with the International Court of Justice 
concerning procedural matters arising out of the fact 
that, under the Havana Charter, ITO may request ad- 
visory opinions from the Court; 

To prepare for the first session of ITO a report 
on the entire field of industrial and general economic 
development and postwar teconstruaion, with partioibc 
reference to the role of the United Nations, the special- 
ized agencies and other organizations, 

To consult with the Government of Swstzctlaod con- 
cerning certain problems facing the Swiss economy in 
connection with the provisions of the Havana Chaner/ 

The Interim Commission held its first meeting 
in Havana on March 20, 1948, and hfax Sueteos 
(Belgium) was chosen as Chairman The Com- 
mission then elected an Executive Committee con- 
sisting of eighteen members, namely, Axisiralia, 
Benelux (Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, as 
a Customs Union, represented as one member), 
Brazil, Canada, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, Ei Salvador, France, Greece, India, Italy, 
Mexico, Norway, Philippines, United Kingdom 
and United States. L Dana Wilgress (Canada) was 


elected Chairman by the Executive Gjmmiitee ai 
the Committee’s first meeting in Havana oaMarck 
24, 1948. Geneva was chosen as the seat of fiie 
Executive Committee. The Executite CommitKe 
was entrusted with carrying out the tasks atsigoei 
to the Interim Commission. 

The Executive Committee held its second men- 
ing at Geneva from August 25 to September 15 
1948, and considered a number of procedural and 
organizational matters relating to such items as Ae 
relationship of ITO, when established, with other 
specialized agencies and the expenses incurred 
during the meetings of the Preparatory Committee 
Tlie ^ecutive Committee decided that it would 
nor meet again until the time when twen^ coua- 
tries had accepted the Havana Charter, or on 
September 30, 1949, whichever was earlier. 

A working group, established during the second 
session of the Executive Committee to consider 
how best to proceed with examining the case of 
Switzerland, was unable to effea arfangemaiis 
whidi were acceptable to the Swiss Govenmeai 
The Executive Committee decided that, while the 
way should remain open foe future cocsultatioos, 
the plan for nominating expert advisets to smd; 
the problem of the Swiss economy should be 
abandoned until the third session of the Executiie 
Committee. 


General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 


The second session of the Preparatory Commit- 
tee in Geneva* in fact undertook two entirely 
separate functions. In addition to completing the 
draft Charter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion, it also sponsored the negotiations for the 
reduction of tariffs and the discussions which led 
to the formulation of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). It was considered 
that this would promote the objectives of the pro- 
posed International Trade Organization. This part 
of its work began on April 10, 1947, in Geneva, 
and concluded on October 30, 1S)47, when the 
Final Act of GA'TT was signed. 

Although the tariff negotiations were sponsored 
by the Preparatory Committee, and although the 
results of the negotiations, incorporated in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trad^ were 
closely related to one of the main objeaives of the 
Havana Chatter and die Intetoational Trade Or- 
ganization, the countries concerned in the negotia- 
tions maintained an entirely independent 


During the negotiations and in the later stages as 
Contracting Parties to the General Agieeraeat oa 
Tariffs and Trade, the countries concerned took 
part neither as an operating unit of the United 
Nations nor as an independent organizatioa As 
Contracting Parties they are a group of important 
trading countries bound by an Agreement nego- 
tiated among themselves, meeting from time to 


*The consultations with Switzerland concern die p»- 
sible effect of the Charter on the trading P^“°“ “ 
that country. Switzerland does not suffer today , 
balance of payments difficulties, but expOTQ * — 

to countries that do experience such o'®™. 
Charter would allow these latter counmes “ k 
theit imports tempotatily to safeguard theu p 
balances of payments. This in turn nijsht , . 
decline in Swiss exports, with the result 
might be threatened with unemploymwt. * ^ 

was briefly examined at the Havana Confer 
was not possible to study all aspects of the , 
sufficient detail and to find a solution, h.* 
deoded to authorize the Interim , ,wtoa 

up the Swiss case and to submit recommeadaoom iKfw 
to the first ITO Conference. 

•See p. 973. 
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time to settle matters arising out of tlie Agreement 
calling for common action. 

The countries participating in these successful 
negotiations were, first, certain members of the 
Preparatory Committee itself, namely Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Union 
of South ’Africa, United Kingdom and United 
States; and, second, certain states participating in 
the negotiations because of their close economic 
connection with certain members of the Prepara- 
tory Committee, namely, Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Southern Rhodesia and Syria (Benelux and Syria- 
Ldaanon each participated as a Customs Union). 

A total of 123 bilateral sets of negotiations were 
completed among the above-mentioned countries, 
and the results were incorporated into the Sched- 
ules of GATT, The negotiated tariff reductions 
and concessions cover some 45,000 items, affeaing 
two thirds of the import trade of the participating 
countries, and about half of the over-all world 
imports, representing a total value in excess of 
$US10.000,000.000 (based on 1938 prices). 

GATT is, in effect, a framework to protea the 
tariff concessions. However, it goes further tn 
that it contains a very comprehensive set of gen- 
eral rules for regulating normal commercial re- 
lations between the parties to GATT. Out of the 
33 articles of GATT, these rules take up 21 
articles. They are similar in outline to the set 
of rules on commercial policy later incorporated in 
the Havana Chatter. GATT is not a, charter but a 
multilateral trade agreement. It is an arrange- 
ment which is intended to provide a binding struc- 
ture for the Geneva tariff negotiations, and to 
provide a basis for extending further tariff reduc- 
tions all over the world. 

Although the negotiations were bilateral in form, 
GATT is multilateral in ebataaer, since a con- 
cession granted by country A to country B in 
connection witli a given item becomes automatic- 
ally available to all other countries that are parties 
to GATT, in accordance with the most-fa\oted- 
nation principle. 

At the end of the Geneva negotiations, on 
• October 30, 1947, the 23 participating countries 
signed a Final Act which simply authenticated 
the text of GATT. 

In order to bring GATT into effect, each par- 
ticipating country was invited to sign a Protocol 
of Provisional Application. This Protocol states 
that each signatory country will bring into effect 
the Schedules of Tariff Concessions and Part III 
of GATT, and will apply Part II of GATT to the 


fullest extent not inconsistent with existing legis- 
lation. (Part II of GATT deals largely with com- 
mercial policy rules.) The countries which signed 
the Protocol of Provisional Agreement and are 
thus applying GATT provisionally are known as 
the Contracting Parties. Of the 23 countries par- 
ticipating in the tariff negotiations all accept one, 
namely Chile, had signed the Protocol of Pro- 
visional Application by die closing date of June 
30, 1948. An extension of time was granted to 
Chile at the second session of the Contracting 
Parries. GATT will enter into definite force when 
governments whose external trade totals 85 per 
cent of the total trade of the 23 countries have 
accepted GATT. 

The Contracting Parties held their first session 
in Havana from February 28, 1948, to March 24, 
1948. The session was mainly concerned with the 
question of the replacement of certain parts of 
GATT by the relevant parts of the Havana Charter 
when the latter comes into force. At the end of 
the first session, four protocols were signed. 

The second session of the Contracting Parties 
was held in Geneva from August I6 to September 
14, 1948. Two protocols were signed bringing 
into effea certain changes in the articles of GATT. 
The roost important change was the inclusion 
of the provisions worked out at Havana covering 
the use by under-developed or war-damaged coun- 
tries of protective measures such as import quotas 
to help economic development and reconstruction 
of particular industries or branches of agriculture. 
A Protocol of Rectifications corrected detailed 
errors in GATT Tariff Schedules An additional 
protocol allowed Chile up to February 17, 1949, 
to apply GATT. 

The Contracting Parties agreed to hold a further 
series of tariff negotiations, with a view to enabling 
additional governments to accede to GATT. A 
detailed time schedule was adopted, with the final 
stage of multilateral negotiation^ set to open at 
Geneva on April 11, 1949. In conjunction with 
the original 23 Governments, the following Gov- 
ernments were to participate: Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Finland, Greece, Haiti, 
Italy, Liberia, Nicaragua, Sweden and Uruguay. 

Requests were received from several Contracting 
Patties for release or waiver of obligations under 
GATT for reasons related to their particular eco- 
nomic problems. Decisions affecting items w’luch 
had been negotiated in 1947 were made in respect 
of the Tariff Schedules relating to Ceylon and 
Pakistan in view of current economic difficulties. 
Permission was given to Brazil to increase certain 
Import duties in view of the fact that Brazil was 
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applying lower duties than tliose provided in 
GATT over a broad range of items and would in 
addition negotiate definite compensating OJn- 
cessions. Permission was also given to the United 
States to accord preferential treatment to the 
Trust Terntoiy of the Pacific Islands. 

. An important case involving, restriction of im- 
ports of textiles by the Cuban Government was 
referred to the Contraaiag Parties by the United 
States. This was resolved through an undertaking 


by the Government of Cuba to relieve the im. 
mediate difficulties affecting imports of totilfs 
and to negotiate for a solution in accordance ^ich 
normal -commercial principles and through meas- 
ures which will not restrict trade. la response 
to a request made to the Conuaciing Paiucs by 
Cuba, the United States Government ussdenoot 
to renegotiate with Cuba certain tariff concessions, 
which had been granted by Cuba under GATT, 
in return for adequate compensation 


ANNEX I 


ANNEX U 


MEMBERS. OFFICERS AND HEADQUARTERS 
(At of Sepfemher 21, 1948i 

MEMBERS OF THE INTERIM COMMISSION 


Afghanistan 

Egypt 

Nicaragua 

Argentina 

El Salvador 

Norway 

Australia 

France 

Patustao 

Austria. 

Greece 

Pacuma 

Belgium 

Guatemala 

Peru 

Brazil 

Haiti 

Philippines 

Burma 

India 

Poland 

Canada 

Republic of 

Southern Rhodesia 

Ceylon 

Indonesia 

Sweden 

Chile 

Iran 

Syria 

China 

Iraq 

Traosjordao 

Colombia 

Italy 

Turkey 

Costa Rica 

Lebanon 

Union of 

Cuba 

Liberia 

South Africa 

Czechoslovakia 

Luxembourg 

United Kingdom 

Denmark 

Mexico 

United States 

Dominican Republic 

Netherlands 

Uruguay 

Ecuador 

New Zealand 

Venezuela 


iklEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Australia 

Czechoslovakia 

Italy 

Benelux 

Egypt • 

Mexico 

Brazil , „„ 

£1 Salvador 

Norway 

Panada 

France 

Philippines 

China 

Greece 

United Kingdom 

Colombia 

India 

United States 


OFFICERS or; THE INTERIM COMMISSION 
Chairman: 

Max Sueteni (Belgium) 

Cxeculiti Secrdary; 

Eric Wyndham White (United Kingdom) 
OFFICERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Chairman: 

L. D. Wilgresi (Canada) 

Vice Chaimieir 

Ratnon Bevcta (Mexico) 

Sit Raghavan Pillai (India) 

Andre Philip (Trance) 

HEADQUARTERS 

AJJrrit: Interim (Commission for the International Trade 
Organization 
Palais des Nations 
Geneva, Snitzerland 


RESOLUTION ESTABLISHING AN INTERlif 

COMMISSION FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE ORGANIZATION 

The United Nations Conference on Trade and Emtilo) 
mens, 

Hapiag prepared the Havana Chatter for an Inict- 
national Trade Orgatuzaiion (hereinafter referred to ts 
■'the (Waiter" and "the Organization” tespectntly), 

Considertni that pending the establtshment of the 
OtganizatioD ctiiain interim funtuons should be pet- 
formed. 

Hereby resolves to establish an Inteiia C &mm mwa 
for the International Trade Organizatioo (bereitiifier 
called "the Commission”) consisting of the goveromeso 
the represeauuves of which have approved this resolutioo 
aod which are entitled to original membership of tbt 
Organization under Article 71 of the Charter-^ The terms 
of reference aod stfuanre of the Commissioo are set 
out in the Annex to this resolution which forms is 
integral part thereof. 

The following delegations approved the resoluuos 
establishing the Interim Commission: 


Af^saisaa 

Argentina 

Ausualia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Burma 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 


£1 Salvador 

France 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

India 

Republic of 
Indonesia 
Iran 
Iraq 
Italy 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 


Dominican Republic Netherlands 
Ecuador New Zealand 


Nlrajagua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Southern Rhedou 

Sweden 

Syria 

Trans jof dsn 
Turkey 
Soush Africa 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Vcneaucla 


ANNEX 

1. The Commission shall elect an Exccutne C^ 
mitcee of eighteen members to exercise any 

its functions as the Commission may oetef 
elealng the Committee. 

2. The Commission shall have the following 
(n) to convoke the first regular seanon o 
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ference of the Organization (hereitufter referred 
to as *'the Conference") not less than four months 
and, as far as ptaaicable, not more than six 
months after the receipt of the last acceptance 
needed to bring ±e Chatter into force; • 

(i) to submit the provisional agenda for the first 
regular session of the Conference, together with 
documents and recommendations relating to alt 
matters upon this agenda, including: 

(i) proposals as to the programme and budget 
for the first year of the Organization; 

(ii) studies regarding selection of headquarters 
of the Organization; 

(lii) draft financial and staS regulations. 

(c) to prepare, in consultation with the United 
Nations, a draft agreement of relationship as con* 
templated in paragraph 1 of Article 86 of the 
Charter for consideration by the first regular 
session of the Conference, 

(d) to prepare, in consultation with inter-govern* 
mental organizations other than the United 
Nations, for presentation to the first regular 
session of the Conference, documents and recom* 
mendations regarding the implementauon of the 
provisions of paragraphs I and 3 of Arucle 87 
of the Chatter, 

(«) to prepare, in coosulcacion with non-governmental 
orgaiuzaiioos, for presentation to the first regular 
session of the Conference recommendations re- 
garding the implemenucion of the provisions of 
paragraph 2 of Article 87 of the Charter; 

(/) to prepare, with a view to recommendation by 
the Economic and Social Council to the first 
regular session of the Conference, the Annex 
referred to in paragraph 3 of Ardde 90 of the 
Charter [regarding the General Agreement on 
Privileges and Immunities of the Specialized 
Agencies], 

(g) to carry out the funaions and responsibilities 
referred to in the following documents of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment: 

1. Paragraph 2 of the Final Act of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 
(to which the present resolution is annexed). 

2 The Resolution of the Conference regard- 
ing the relation of the Incernaiional Trade Or- 
ganization and the Internacional Court of Justice 
(annexed to the Final Aa) . 

3. The Resolution of the Conference relating to 
Economic Development and Reconstruction 
(annexed to the Final Act) 

4. The Report of Sub-Committee G of the 
Third Committee on the Proposal made by the 
Delegation of Switzerland (E/CONF 2/C3/78) 
together with the sections relating to that matter 


in the Report of the Third Committee 
(E/CONF.2/70). 

th) to enter into consultations with the Secretary- 
General of the Ututed Nations regarding the 
expenses incurred by the Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment and by that Conference 
and, in the light of such consultations, to present 
a report to the first regular session of the Con- 
ference, 

(«) generally to perform such other funaions as may 
be ancillary and necessary to the effective carrying 
out of the provisions of this annex. 

3- The Commission shall elea an Executive Seaetary 
who shall be its chief administrative olficer The Execu- 
tive Secretary shall appoint the staff of the Commission 
observing, as far as possible, the principles of paragraph 
2 of Article 8S of the Charter and using, as he considers 
desirable, such assistance as may be extended to him by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations The 
Executive Secretary shall also perform such other func- 
tions and duties as the Commission may determine. 

4. The Commission shall approve the budget estimates 
for the operation of the Commission. The Executive 
Secretary shall prepare the draft of such estimates. The 
expenses of the Commission shall be met from funds 
provided by the United Nations and for this purpose 
the Commission shall make the necessary arrangements 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations for the 
advance of such funds and for their reimbursement. 
Should these funds be insufficient, the Commission may 
accept advances ftom Governments. Such advances from 
Governments may be set off against the contributions of 
the Governments concerned to the Organization. 

5 Arrangemeois may be made with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations regarding the provision 
of such personnel as may be required to carry on the 
work of the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for Inter- 
national Commodity Arrangements 

6 The Executive Committee shall hold its first 
meeting in Havana immediately after its establishment. 
Its subsequent meetings shall be held in Geneva unless 
It deades otherwise. 

7. The Executive Committee shall submit a report 
of the aaivities of the Commission to the first regular 
session of the Conference. 

8. The benefit of the privileges and immunities pro- 
vided in die Convention on Privileges and I mm unities 
of the Specialized Agencies adopted .by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations shall, as far as possible, 
be extended to and in connection with the Commission. 

9- The Commission shall cease to exist upon the 
appointment of the Director-General of the Organization, 
at which time the property and records of the Commis- 
sion shall be transferred to the Organization. 



XIII. The World Meteorological Orgatiizatiom 

(No/ yet established) 


A. THE INTERNATIONAL METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


International co-operation in the field of meteor- 
ology was first established by an international con- 
ference held in Brussels in 1853 primarily for the 
purpose of dealing with the weather and climate 
of the oceans. In 1872, an unofficial Conference 
of Directors of Meteorological Institutes was held 
at Leipzig, followed by an official International 
hfeteorological Congress in Vienna in 1873- This 
Congress established a permanent International 
Meteorological Committee to prepare a scheme 
of organization for an international meteorological 
agency. This scheme, prepared by a Couunittee 
meeting held at Utrecht in 1878, provided for the 
establishment of an International Meteorological 
Organization (IMO) to study the atmosphere as 
a unit and to secure, through international co- 
operation, uniformity and accuracy in meteorologi- 
cal observations and calculations. IMO therefore 
considers the year 1878 as the year of its coming 
into being. 

The Members of IMO since 1878 have been 
the directors (101 as of September 1948) of 
independent official meteorological services of va- 
rious states and tettitoties. The sttuctute of the 
Organization comprises the Conference of Direc- 
tors, meeting at least every six years; the Inter- 
national Meteorological Committee, meeting at 
least every three years; the Secretariat, the work of 
which is directed by an Executive Council; and 
\arious technical and regional commissions. 

The first Conference of Directors of the Organi- 
zation met in Rome in 1879. Including the pre- 
liminary Conferences of 1872 and 1873, twelve 
Conferences of Direaors have been held up to 
September 1948. The Organization is governed by 
Statutes adopted in Paris in 1919 by the Confer- 
ence of Direaors, and revised in Utrecht in 15^3, 
Copcnltagcn in 1929, Locarno in 1931. Warsaw 
in 1935, Paris in 1946 and Washington in 1947. 

To stxcngtlien the position of the meteorological 
services with the governments of their icspeaivc 
countries as well as the authority of IMO in its 
relations with other international organizations, 
IMO decided in 1939 to transform itself into an 
inter* got crnmcntal organization, to be known as 


the World Meteorological Organization (WMO), 
whose Members would consist of states and terri- 
tories with independent meteorological senKci 
rather than, as in the case of IMO, the dircaan 
of such services. 


The Twelfth Conference of Directors of 
the International Meteorological 
Organization 

The twelfth Conference of Direaors, ineetia| io 
Washington, D. C, from September 22 to Oaober 
11, 1947, drew up and adopted a Convention ceil- 
ing the World Meteorological Organization,* 


Steps to Establish the World Meteoroloo* 
icAL Organization 


The Conference decided that* states rcpfcsentoi 
at the Conference® or Members of the Un'nw 
Nations could become Members of WMO oj 
atxeding to or ratifying the Convention; territory 
listed in Annex II to the Convention* could be 
a?me Members by accession or ratification on th«r 
behalf by the states respectively responsible tof 
their international relations; and Trust Taritot.a 
administered by the United Nations could wxoflx 
Members upon application of the 
such Tettitoties by the United Natiof^ ‘ 
states and territories, the Conference decid^ 
become Members upon the prior approval o 
thirds of the States Members of the WMO. 

The Conference further decided on the qJ"- 
tion of voting in WMO. In IMO, cadi me • 
whether the director of a meteorological sen 
a state or of a territory, has one 
question. In the Congress of tlic proposed ' 
however, only hfembers which arc States * 

Tot fuith.t infoioitcion. iM 
oiogical OritanizatioR t finil repoff “ u 
Ditlctori, 1917. Sec also D.bliopaphy ol tho U* 
Appendix HI. . , . vcr„,iJ MfW-i; 

TTic text of the Convention of the 
oiogical Offianizaiion will be repwuceJ » -mrrtw*- 
diet ihe Ownittlion hu iomuHT ' 

•These states arc listed on p. 933- 
•These tetritoric* are listed on p. J°S- 
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entitled to vote on certain categories of questions, 
such as amendments to the Convention, member- 
ship in the Organization or relations with the 
United Nations. 

To comply with the resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations barring Franco 
Spain from membership in any organization 
brought into relationship with the United Na- 
tions,® the Conference resolv’ed to exclude Spain 
from becoming a party to the Convention of 
WMO until the General Assembly resolution 
should be abrogated or cease to be applicable. 
Likewise, the Director of the Spanish Meteor- 
ological Service, by decbion of the Conference, 
may not exercise the rights of membership in tlie 
Conference of Directors of IMO. 

As provided in the Convention, WMO will 
come Into being 30 days after the deposit with the 
Government of the United States of the thirtieth 
instrument of ratification of or accession to the 
Convention. The Conference directed the Presi- 
dent of the International Meteorological Commit- 
tee of IMO to convene the first session of the 
Congress of WMO as soon as praaiable after 
that date. It decided that an extraordinary session 
of the Conference of Directors of IMO would be 
held concurrently with the Congress, in order to 
dissolve IMO and ensure the transfer of its func- 
tions and assets to WMO. The Executive Commit- 
tee of IMO was directed to prepare the necessary 
documentation, including a draft agreement with 
the United Nations, for circulation to the Members 
of WMO at least six months prior to the first 
Congress of the new Organization. 

In Older to ensure the continuity of international 
collaboration by the various meteorological serv- 
ices, the Conference resolved that IMO would 
continue to function until the formal establish- 
ment of WMO. 

Technical Questions 

The twelfth Conference also dealt with a large 
number of technical questions, basing its work on 
405 resolutions adopted by its technical commis- 
sions, which met in Toronto in August and Sep- 
tember 1947. It made recommendations: for the 
international comparison of meteorological instru- 
ments; for the standardization of methods of 
meteorological surface and upper air observarions 
and measurements and for the graphical represeata- 
tion, computation and publication of the results of 
the observations; for the international exchange of 


meteorological documents and concerning the 
system of jheir universal decimal classification- 

The Conference approved definitions and nu- 
mericil values of physical constants and funaions 
used in meteorology. It adopted for introduction 
on January 1, 1949, a universal code for the trans- 
mission of meteorological surface reports and 
codes for reports from and to airaaft and ships, 
for technical information and forecasts,' and for 
monthly climatic messages. It improved the sys- 
tem of international weather broadcasts and es- 
pecially that for exchange of meteorological in- 
formation between continents. 

The Conference stressed particularly the need 
for inaeased collaboration of IMO with the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). 
It provided that the IMO General Regulations for 
the Provision of Meteorological Service for Inter- 
national Aeronautics should be uniform with the 
ICAO International Standards and Practices in 
Meteorology. (The latter were based to a large 
extent on general regulations adopted by the 
International Meteorological Committee of IMO 
in Berlin in 1939.) The Conference recommended 
the establishment by interested meteorological 
services of stationary meteorological ships in the 
South Atlantic Ocean, such as were established un- 
der the sponsorship of ICAO in the North Atlantic, 
to promote safety in the air for international air 
lines travelling that route. To meet the most im- 
mediate needs of aeronautical mereorology, as 
specified by ICAO, the Conference recommended 
the preparation by various meteorological services 
of climatological statistics for all international air- 
ports. 

The Conference recommended closer collabora- 
tion with the International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) to facilitate the collection of 
weather observations from the oceans, to represent 
IMO in regard to frequency requirements for 
maritime purposes, to assist in making telecom- 
munication arrangements for transmitting weather 
information and storm warnings to ships at sea 
and generally to further meteorological interests in 
the field of telecommunication. 

Among other resolutions on technical questions 
adopted by the Conference were recommendations 
for special studies relating to such subjects as 
river and flood forecasting, frost warning and 
protection, tropical cyclones, sandstorms, soil 
moisture, soil formation, erosion and conservation, 
and the types of crops and domestic animals which 
exist under speciSc rveither conditions. 

*See Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, pp. 

129-30. 
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B. PURPOSE OF THE WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION 


As stated ia Article 2 of the Conventioa of 
WMO, the pur|>oses of the Organizatloa will be as 
follows: 

■'(a) To facilitate worldwide cooperation in the 
establishmeot of networks of staiions for the making of 
meteorological observations or other geophTsical observa- 
tions related to meteorology and to promote the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of meteorological centers 
charged with the provision of meteorological services; 
"(b) To promote the establishment and maintenance 


of systems for the rapid exchange of sieather iofotmtuoti; 

"(c) To promote standardization of metcorologial 
observauons and to ensure the uniform pubbotioa d 
obsetvations and statistics; 

“(d) To further the application of meteoxologf to 
aviation, shipping, agriculture, and other bumin aain- 
ties; and 

"(e) to encourage research and training In meteor- 
ology and to assist in coordinating the internauoul 
aspects of such research and training." 


C. ORGANIZATION OF THE WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION 


. As provided by the Convention, WMO is to 
consist of a World Meteorological Congress, an 
Executive Committee, regional meteorological asso- 
ciations and technical commissions set up by the 
Congress and a permanent secretariat under the 
dLcectlon of a Secretocy-GenecoL The Organiza- 
tion is to be headed by a President and two Vice- 
Presidents, who will be the President and Vice- 
Presidents of the Congress and the Executive 
Committee. 

The Congress, in which all Members may be 
represented, is to meet at least once every four 
years. Each Member is to designate as its principal 
delegate to the Congress the direaot of its meteor- 
ological service. The Congress is to be the policy- 
making body of the Organization. It is to adopt 
technical regulations covering meteorological 
practices and procedures and to determine the 
general policies for the fulfilment of the Organi- 
zation’s purposes. Decisions of the Congress are 
to be taken by a iwo-thirds majority of the votes 
cast, except that in the election of officers of the 
Organization, a simple majority is required. 

The Executive Committee is to be composed of 
(he presidents of regional associations and an equal 
number of directors of the meteorological services 
of bfembers in addition to the President and 
Vice-Presidents of WMO. It will meet at 
once a year. As the executive body of the Organi- 
zation, the Committee will supervise the carrying 
out of Congress resolutions. It will, among other 
duties, make studies and recommendations and pnr- 
vidc Members with technical information, counsel 
and assistance in the field of mcieorolog)-. 


The regional meteorological associations, to be 
established by the Congress, will be composed of 
Members of WMO whose networks lie in or extend 
into the respective regions. The geographical 
limits of the various regions are to be defined by 
the Congress. Six Regional Commissions now 
operate under the International Meteorological 
Organization; for Europe, for Asia, for Africa, lot 
Nonh and Central America, for South Amenta 
and for the Southwest Pacific. , 

Various technical commissions, to be cstabli^ 
by the Congress, will be composed of experts. The 
following Teclinical Commissions now operate 
under IMO: 

Aerological Commission (CAc) 

Commission for Agricultural Metcoro ogf 
(CAgM) 

Commission for Bibliography and Pubhcatiotu 

(CDP) 

Climatological Commission (CCD 
Hydrological Commission (CHy) . 

Commission for Instruments and MethoU 
Observation (CIMO) 

Commission for Aeronautical Meteorology 

Commission for Maritime Meteorology 
Commission for Polar Meteorology (CP* 
Commission for Radio-Electric Meteorology 

Cxjmmu'sion for Synoptic Weather Informnioa 
, ,.1 Ra- 

TJjc Commissions for Polar Mctev>roIog)' 
dio-EIearic Meteorology were estabh’sheJ f 
twelfth Conference of Directors. 
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I. charter of the United Nations 
and Statute of the International Court of Justice' 

CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
DETERiONED 

to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war, which twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind, and 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental hurrun rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the hurrun person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of nations large and 
small, and 

CO establish conditions under which justice and respea 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be maintained, and 
to promote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom, 

AND FOR THESE ENOS 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbors, and 
to unite our strength to maintain international peace 
and security, and 

to ensure, by the accepunce of ptinopies and the in- 
stiniuon of methods, that armed force shall not be 
used, save in the common interest, and ' 

to employ international macbinery^for the promotion 
of the economic and social advancement of all peoples, 
HAVE RESOLVED TO C0).1BINE OUR EFFORTS 
TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS. 

Accoidingly, out respeaive Ocrveinmenu, through 
repiesentauves assembled in the city of San Fraiw^sco, 
who have exhibited their full powers found to be in good 
and due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the 
Utuced Nations and do hereby esubhsh an loteroational 
organiration to be known as the United Nations. 

Chapter I 

PWPOSES AND PRINOPLES 
Article 1 

The Purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain intetnational peace and security, and 
to that end: to take effeaive collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the peace, and for 
the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of 
the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in 
conformity with the prinaples of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes 
or situations which might lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly teiations among nations based 
on respect fot the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace; 

! 3- To achieve international cooperation in solving 
International problems of an economic, social, cultural, 
or homanicanan chataaer, and in promoting and encour- 


aging respea for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion, and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the aaions of 
nations in the attainment of these common ends. 

Article 2 

The Organization and its Members, in pursuit of the 
Purposes stated in Article 1, shall act in accordance with 
the following Principles 

1. The Organization is based on the principle of the 
soteieign equality of all its Members. 

2. All Members, in order to ensure to all of them the 
rights and benefits resulting from membership, shall 
fulfil in good faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present Charter. 

3. All Members shall settle their international dis« 
putes by peaceful means in such a manner that interna- 
tional peace and security, and justice, are not endangered. 

4. All Members shall refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force against the terri- 
totial integrity or political independence of any state, or 
in any ocher manner inconsistent with the Purposes of 
the United Nauons. 

5. All Members shall give the United Nations every 
assistance in any aaion it takes in accordance with the 
present Charter, and shall refrain from giving assistance 
to any state against which the United Nations is taking 
pievenuve or enforcement anion. 

6. The Organization shall ensure that states which are 
not Members of the United Nations aa in accordance with 
these Prinaples so far as may be necessary for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter shall 
authorize the United Nations to incetsene in matters 
which ate essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state or shall require the Members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present Charter, but this 
prinaple shall not prejudice the application of enforce- 
ment measures under Chapter Vll. 

Chapter n 

MEMBERSHIP 
Article 3 

The original Members of the United Nations shall be 
the states which, having participated In the United Na- 
tions Conference on International Organization at San 

*This text is reproduced verbatim from Facsimile of 
the Charier of the United Nations, Statute of the Inters 
national Court of Justice and Interim Arrangements. In 
five languages. Signed at the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization, San Francisco, California, 
June 26, 1945. [Washington, Gove Pr. Off., 1945.] 
(Department of State, Pub. 2368, Conference Series 76.) 
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Francisco, oi hiving previously signeti the Declintioa 
by United Nations of January 1, 1942, sign the present 
Qtajtei and ratify it irj accotdaiKe with Article 110. 

Article 4 

1. hfcffibershlp in the United Nations is open to all 
other peace-loving states which accept the ohligatioos 
contained in the present Charter and, in the judgment of 
the Organization, are able and willing to carry mir these 
obligations. 

2. Tbe admission of any such state to membership In 
the United Nations will be effected by a deasion of the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 

Article 5 

A hfember of the United Nations against which pre- 
ventive or enforcement action has been taken by the 
Security Council may be suspended from the exerase of 
the rights and privileges of membership by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
CoundL The ezerase of these tights and privileges may 
be restored by the Security Council. 

Article 6 

A Member of the United Nations which has persist- 
ently violated the Principles contained in the present 
Charter may be expelled from the Organization by tbe 
General Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 

Chapter ill 

ORGANS 

Atticfa 7 

1. There are esublished as the principal organs pf 
the United Nations: a General Assembly, a Security 
Council, an Economic and Sodal Coundl, a Trusteeship 
Council, an Icteinauanal Court of Justice, and a Secre- 
tariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found necessary 
may be esublished in accordance with the present 
Charter. 

Article 8 

The United Nations shall place no rcstricilons on the 
eligibility of men and women to participate in any 
capadty and under conditions of equality in its prindpal 
and subsidiary organs. 


Qiapter IV 

Tilt! CENDLU. ASSEMBLY 

Compomion 

Article 9 

1. The General Assembly shall consist of all the 
Members of the United Nations. 

2. Each Member ahall hate not more ilun 6ve repre- 
senuiivcs in the General Assembly. 

Fknetioni jnJ Pou en 

Article 10 

Tlie General Assembly may discuss any questions or 
any nutters «iihin ihe scope of die present Charter or 
relating to the po»crt and funaions of any organs pro. 
viJed for in die piescnt Charter, and, except as provided 
in Article I2. may make recommendations to die hfem- 
bets of the United Nations or to tbe Security Council or 
to boih on any such quciiiont or matters. 


Article IJ 


1. The General Assembly may consider tbe stccnl 
pttndples of cooperatipn in the maiocenaoce of iaw. 
narional peace and security', including the pnooplo pr. 
erning disarmament and the regulation of armaiena, 
and may make recommendations uith regard to sub 
principles to the Members or to the Security Gxnal a 
to both. 

2. Tbe General Assembly may discuss any q.euioa 
relating to the maiocenance of inieroauooal puce aai 
security brought before it by any Member of the t'o-xJ 
Nations, or by (he Security Counal, or by a sute uludi 
IS not a Member of the United Nations in accQtdiu 
with Article 33, paragraph 2, and, except as provided b 
Ardde 12, may make recommendations vith repid Q 
any such questions to the state or states concerned ot a 
the Secutity Council or to both. Any such quesnoa ca 
which acuoQ is necessary shall be referred to the Secui-y 
Counal by the General Assembly either before or dor 
discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the atiendoa oi 
the Security Counal to siniations which arc likelf “ 
endanger International peace and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly set fonb ia 
this Article shall not limit the general scope of Moile 
10 

Article 12 


1. While the Security Council is exerdsiog in tesfei* 
of any dispute or situation the functions astigoeJ o >! 
in the present Charter, the General Assembly t^» « 
make any recommendation with regard to that diijfc* * 
siniation unless the Security Counal so requests. 

2. The Seaeiary-Genera), with the coiuem » 
Secutity Counal, shall notify the Genetal Ass^u 
each session of any matters relative to the maiate M” 
of international peace and security which ue being 
with by the Security Council and shall similarly 

the General Assembly, or the Members of the 
Naiions if the General Assembly is not in sessio^ 
mediaiely tbe Security Council ceases to deal »'“* 
mailers. 


Article 13 

1. The General Assembly shall initiate stuJie* 

make recommendations for the purpose of’. ^ 

a. promoting international cooperauon i 
political field and encouraging the 
velopment of tnternationai law and so 

b. promoting international 

economic, social, cultural, cducaiionA ^ 

fields, and assisting in the icaliiauon 
tights and fundamental freedoms for an * 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or 

2. The further rcspoasibiliucs. funaioM. aoJ r- 
of ihe General Assembly with r«pect 

(ioned in paragraph 1(b) above arc set fonli i 
lets IK and X. * 


Article 14 . 

Subject to the provisions of Article 12. dw . ^ 
Assembly may recommend measures for the 
usrment of any situation, regardless 
t deems likely to impair the *** 

elatioos among tuttons. including situau 
from a violaiion of the provisions of ilw 1^^. 

«u>ng forth the Purposes and Principles 
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Article 15 

1. The General Assembly shall receive and consider 
annual and special reports from the Security Council; 
these reports shall indude an account of the measures 
that the Securit/ Council has decided upon or tal.ea to 
maintain international peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and consider 
reports from the other organs of the United Nations. 

Article 16 

The General Assembly shall perform such fuoaions 
with respea to the international trusteeship system as 
are assigned to it under Chapters XII and XIII, indud* 
iog the approval of the trusteeship agreements for areas 
not designated as strategic 

Article 17 

1. The General Assembly shall consider and approve 
the budget of the Oegtahedoa. 

2. The expenses of the Organization shall be borne 
by the Members as apportioned by the General As- 
sembly. 

3. The General Assembly shall oinsider and approve 
any financial and budgetary arrangements with special- 
ized agencies referred to in Article 37 and shall examine 
the administratite budgets of such spccalized agencies 
with a view to making recommendations to the agencies 
concerned. 

Voihi 

Arliele 18 

2. £aeb member of tbo Coaeeel ArremNf shell kevo 
one vote. 

2. Deasions of the General Assembly on impoiunt 
questions shall be made by a two-thirds majority of the 
members present and voting. These questions shall 
include: recommendations with respea to the main- 
tenance of inceinational peace and security, the eleaion 
of the non-permanent members of the Security Council, 
the demon ol the niembers of the Economic and Social 
Council, the election of members of the Trusteeship 
Council in accordance with patagraph 1 (c) of Article 86. 
the admission of new Members to the United Nations, 
the suspension of the rights and privileges of member- 
ship, the expulsion of hlembeis, questions relating to 
the operation of the .trusteeship system, and budgetary 
questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, including the de- 
termination of additional categories of questions to be 
decided by a two-thirds majority, shall be made by a ma- 
jority of the members present and voting. 

Article IP 

A Member of the United Nations which is in arrears 
in the payment of its finanaal concnbutions to the Or- 
ganization shall have no vote in the General Assembly 
if the kmount of its arrears equals or exceeds the amount 
of the contributions due from it for the preceding two 
full years. The General Assembly may, ceverthelesr, per- 
mit such a Member to vote if it is satisfied that the 
failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the control of 
the Member. 

Procetlure 

Article 20 

The General Assembly shall meet in regular annual 
sessions and in such special sessions as occasion may re- 


quire. Special sessions shall be convoked by the fieae- 
tary-General at the request of the Security Coundl or 
of a majority of the Members of the Uruted Nations. 

Article 21 

The General Assembly shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure. It shall elea its President for each session. 

Article 22 

The General Assembly may establish such subsidiary 
organs as it deems necessary for the performance of its 
funaioos. 

QiAPTER V 

THE SECURITY COUNaL 

Composition 

Article 23 

1. The Security Giunal shall consist of eleven Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The Republic of China, 
France, the Union of Soviet Soualist Republia, the 
United Kingdom of Great Briuin and Northern Ireland, 
and (he United Suies of America shall be permanent 
members of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
shall elea six other Members of the United Nauons to 
be non-permanent members of the Security Councih ■i'^e 
regard being specially paid, in the first instance tO the 
contribution of Members of the United Nations to the 
mainteiuuce of international peace and security and to 
the other purposes of the Organization, and also to 
equiuble geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the SeOtrity 
Couaal shell be eieoed foe a term of (wo yearx. la the 
first eleaion of the DDo-permaDeoi membus, however, 
three shall be chosen for a term of one year. A retiring 
member shall not be eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. Each member of the Security Council shall have 
one teptcseotaiive. 

Funcsions and Pou ers 

Article 24 

1. Id order to ensure prompt and effective anion by 
the Uruted Nations, its Members confer on the Security 
Council ptimaxy responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, aod agree that in carry- 
ing out its duties under this tesponsibility the Security 
Counol acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Council 
shall aa in accordance with the Purposes and Principles 
of the United Nations. The specific powers granted to 
the Security Council for the discharge of these duties 
are laid down in Chapters VI, VII, VIII, and XII. 

3. The Security Counul shall submit annual and, 
when necessary, special reports to the General Asseinhly 
for Its consideration. 

Article 25 

The Members of the Umted Nauons agree to accept 
and carry out the decisions of the Security Counal in 
accDcdance with the present Charter. 

Article 26 

In order to promote the establishment and mainte- 
nance of international peace and security with the least 
diversion for armaments of the world’s human and 
economic resources, the Security Council shall be respon- 
sible for formulating, with the assistance of the Military 
Staff Conunltiee referred to in Article 47, plans to be 
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submitted to the Membets of the United Nation* for 
the establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments. 


Voting 


Article 27 


1. Each member of the Security Council shall have 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members including the concurring votes of the perma- 
nent meraheisi provided that, in decisions undei Chap- 
ter VI, and under paragraph 3 of Article 52, a party to 
a dispute shall abstain from voting. 


Vroceiure 

Article 28 

1. The Security Council shall be so organized as (o be 
able to function continuously. Each inembet of the 
Security Council shall for this purpose be represented 
at ail times at the seat of the Organization. 

2. The Security Council shall hold periodic meetings 
at which each of its members may, if it so desires, be 
represented by a member of the government or by 
some other specially designated represenueive. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at such 
places other than the seat of the Organization as in its 
judgment will best faciliute its work. 


Article 29 

The Security Council may establish such subsidiary 
organs as it deems necessary for the performance of its 
functions. 

Article 30 

The Security Council shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure, including the method of seleaing iu Presi- 
dent. 

Article 32 

Any Member of the United Nations which is not 
a member of the Security Council may partidpate, with- 
out vote, in the discussion of any question brought 
before the Security Couoal whenever the latter con- 
siders that the interests of chat Member ace specially 
affeaed. 

Ariitlt 32 

Any Member of the United Nations which is not a 
member of the Security Couodl or any state which is not 
a Member of the United Nations, if it is a party to a 
dispute under consideration by the Security Council, 
shall be invited to partidpate, without vote, in the dis- 
cussion relating to the dispute. The Security Conitdl 
shall lay down such conditions as it deems just fo( ^ 
partidpation of a sure which is not a Member of the 
United Nations. 


Qiapter VI 


PAOPIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
Article 33 

1. The patties to any dispute, the continuance of 
which U Ukely to eodanget the maintenance of inm- 
natiotul peace and security, shall, first of all, seek a so- 
lution by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conctliation, 
arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies 


or arrangements, or other peaceful means of their own 
choke. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems necei- 
saiy, call upon the patties to settle their dispute hr 
such means. 

Article 34 

The Security Couodl may investigate any isputt, 
or any situation which might lead to intetnatioaal iric- 
lion or give rise to a dispute, in order to detetmioe 
whether the continuance of the dispute or sinutioo u 
likely to endanger the maintenance of imetiuitiODil 
peace and security. 

Article 35 


1. Any Member of the United Nations may bring 
any dispute, or any situation of the nature referred to ia 
Article 34, to the attention of the Security Council ot 
of the General Assembly. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the United Ns- 
tions may bring to the attention of the Security Council 
or of the General Assembly any dispute to which it « i 
party if it accepts in advance, for the purposes of the 
dispute, the obligations of pacific sectleineat provided 
in the present Chatter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in 
respect of matters brought to its attention undet ihu 
Arucle will be subject to the provisions of Articles 11 
and 12. 

Article 36 

1. The Security Council may, at any stage of a 

of the nature referred to in Article 33 or of a situation 
of like nature, recemmeod appropriate pfoeedutes ot 
methods of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should take into consideritiOB 
any procedures for the settlement of the dispute via) 
have already been adopted by the parties. 

3. In pi yk lng recommendations under this Artwe 
the Security Council should also take into considetauon 
that legal disputes should as a general rule be teKtf« 
by the parties to the International Court of Justice i 
accordance with the provisions of the Statute o 
Court. 

Article 37 


1. Should the parties to a dispute of the nature tt 

felted to in Article 33 fail to settle it by ’ 

dicated in that Article, they shall refer it to the 

2, If the Security Council deems that the 

of the dispute is in fart likely to endanger e^ ^ 
tenance of international peace and security, it ^ ^ 
Cide whether to take action under Article } ^ 

recommend such terms of settlement as it may 
appropriate. 

Article 38 

Without prejudice to the provisions of Am « 
to 37, the Security Council may, if ^1 P ' 
dispute so request, make recommendations t 
with a view to a pacific settlement of the up 


Chapter VJI 

ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS 

BREAalES OF THE PEACE, ANP ACTS 
aggression 
Article 39 . 

The Security Council shall <lctermine ^ j 

ny threat to the peace, breach of th® P*" ' 
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aggression and shall make recommendations, of decide 
siihat measures shall be uken in accordance with Articles 
4I and 42, to maintain or restore international peace and 
security. 

Atticlt 40 

In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the 
Security Council may, before nuking the recommenda- 
tions or deciding upon the measures provided for in 
Article 39, all upon the panics concerned to comply 
with such provisional measures as it deems necessary or 
desirable. Such provisional measures shall be witbiwt 
prejudice to the ri^ts, claims, or peuition of the panics 
concerned. The Security Council shall duly cake account 
of failure to romply with such provisional measures. 

Arlicit 41 

The Security Counal may decide what measures 
not involving the use of armed force are to be employed 
to give eHea to its decisions, and it may all upon the 
hfembers of the United Nations to apply such measures. 
These may include complete or partial interruption of 
economic relations and of rail, sea, air, posul, tele- 
graphic, radio, and other means of communiutioo, and 
the severance of diplomatic relations. 

Atiielt 43 

Should the Security Counal consider that measures 
provided for in Anlde 41 would be ioadetiuate or have 
proved to be inadequate, it may take such aciioa by air, 
sea, or land forces as may be necessary to mainuin or 
restore International peace and security. Such action 
may include demonstrations, blockade, and ocher opera- 
tions by air, sea, or land forces of Members of the 
United Nations. 

Anielt 4i 

1. All Members of ibe United Nations, in order to 
contribute to the maintenance of incetnaclonal peace and 
security, undertake to make available to the Security 
Counal, on its call and in accordance with a special 
agreement or agreements, armed forces, assisunce, and 
facilities, including rights of passage, necessary for the 
purpose of maincaining international peace and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreemenu shall govern the 
numbers and types of forces, their degree of readiness 
and general loaiion, and the nature of the facilities 
and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated 
as soon as possible on the initiative of the Security 
Council They shall be concluded between the Security 
Council and Members or between the Security Counal 
and groups of Members and shall be subject to ratifia- 
tion by the signatory states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. 

ArlicU 44 

When the Security Council has decided to use force 
it shall, before calling upon a Member not represented 
on It to provide armed forces in fulfillment of the obli- 
gations assumed under Anicle 43, invite that Member, 
if the Member so desires, to pattiapate in the decisions 
of the Security Counal concerning the employment of 
contingents of that Member's armed forces. 

Article 45 

la order to enable the United Nations to take urgent 
miliury measures, Members shall hold immediately 
avarlable national air-force contingents fot combined in- 


tcriuiional enforcement action. The strength and degree 
of readiness of these contingenu and plans for their 
combined action shall be determined, within the limits 
laid down in the special agreement or agreements re- 
ferred to to Anicie 43, by the Security Counal with the 
assistance of the Military'Stafi Committee. 

Article 46 

Plans for the apptiaiion of armed force shall be 
made by the Security Council with the assisunce of the 
Miliury Suif Committee. 

Article 47 

1. There shall be established a Miliury Snlf Com- 
mitiee to advise and assist the Security Counal on all 
questions relating to the Security Council's miliury re- 
quiremenu for the nuintenance of iniernatjonal peace 
and security, the employment and command of forces 
placed at lu disposal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmamcnL 

2. The Miliury Stall Committee shall consist of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council or their representatives. Any Member of 
the United Nations not permanently represented on the 
Comminee shall be invited by the Committee to be 
associated with it when the cificient discharge of the 
Committee's responsibilities requires the participation 
of thar Member in its worL 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible 
undet the Security Council fot the strategic ditection 
of any armed forces placed at the disposal of the Security 
Council. Questions relating to the command of such 
forces shall be worked out subsequently. 

•f. TIse Military Sulf Committee, with the auchorixa- 
tion of the Security Counal and after consultation with 
appropriate regional agenaes, may esublisb regional 
subcomminets. 

Article 48 

t. The aaioD required to carry out the decisions of 
the Security Council for the maintenance of international 
peace and security shall be uken by all the Members 
of the United Nations or by some of them, as the Se- 
curity Council may determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations directly and through their 
action in the appropriate international agencies of 
which they are members. 

Article 49 

The Members of the United Nations shall join in 
affording mutual assistance in carrying out the measures 
decided upoo by the Security Council. 

Article 50 

If preventive or enforcement measures against any 
succ are taken by the Security Gsuncil, any ocher state, 
whether a Member of the United Nations or not, which 
finds itself confronted with special economic problems 
arising from the carrying out of those measures shall 
have (he right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 

Article 51 

Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the in- 
herent tight of individual or collective self-defense if an 
armed anacic occurs against a Member of the United 
Nations, until the Security Counal has uken the meas- 
ures necessary to maintain international peace and se- 
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cunty. ^^ca5ures takea by Members in the exetdse of 
this right of self-defense shall be immediately reported 
to the Security Council and shall not in any way affea 
the authority and responsibility of the Security Council 
under the present Charter to take at any time such action 
as it deems necessary in order to maintain or restore 
intetnatiooal peace and security. 

Chapter VllI 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 
Article 52 

1. Nothing in the present Charter precludes the ex- 
istence of regional arrangements or agencies for dealing 
with such matters relating to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security as are appropriate for regional 
aaion, provided that such arrangements or agenaes and 
their aaivities are consistent with the Purposes and 
Principles of the United Nations. 

2. The Members of the United Nations entering in- 
to sucli arrangements or constituting such agenaes shall 
make every effort to achieve pacific senlemeni of local 
disputes through such regional arrangements or by such 
regional agencies before referring them to the Security 
Council. 

3. The Security Council shall encourage the develop- 
ment of pacific seuletnent of local disputes thiougb such 
regional arrangements or by such regional agencies 
either on the initutive of the sutes concerned or by ref- 
erence from the Security Council. 

4. This Article in no way impairs the application of 
Articles 34 and 33- 

Article 53 

1. The Security Council shall, where appropriate, 
utilize such regional arrangements or agencies fot en- 
forcement action under its authority But no enforce- 
meat action shall be taken undet regional aitangements 
or by regional agencies without the authorization of the 
Security Council, with the exception of measures against 
any enemy state, as defined in paragraph 2 of this Ar- 
ticle, provided for pursuant to Article 107 or in regional 
arrangements directed against renewal of aggressive 
policy on the part of any such state, until such time as 
the Organization may, on icquest of the Governments 
concerned, be charged with the responsibility for pre- 
venting further aggression by such a state. 

2. The term enemy state as used in paragraph 1 of 
this Article applies to any sute which during the Second 
World War has been an enemy of any signatory of the 
present Charter. 

Article 54 

The Security Council shall at alt times be kept fully 
informed of anivicies undertaken or in contemplation 
under regional arrangements oc by regional agencies 
for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

QIAPTER IX 

rNTERNATlONAL ECONOMIC AND SoaAL 
COOPERATION 
Article 55 

Will) a view to the creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and 
(nendly relations among nations based on cespen f« 
the principle of equal rights and self determination of 
peoples, the United Nations shall promote: 


a. higher standards of living, full emplojnieB; 
and conditions of economic and social progrta lod 
development, 

b. solutions of international ecooomic, scoal, 
health, and related problems; and 
cultural and educational cooperation, and 

C universal tespea fot, asid obstnacce of. 
human rights and fundamental freedoms fot ail 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, ot 
religion. 

Article 56 

All Members pledge themselves to take joint and sep- 
arate action in cooperation with the Organizatioa for 
the achievement of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 57 

1. The various specialized agencies, established b; 
inmrgovernmental agreement and having wide ioiei 
national responsibilities, as defined in iheit bask u- 
smimems, in economic, social, cultural, eduauoasl, 
health, and related fields, shall be biought iaio lelauoa 
ship with the United Nations in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 63. 

2. Such agencies thus brought into relationship with 
the United Nations are hereinafter referred to as specul- 
ized agencies. 

Article 58 

The Organization shall make recommeodauooi lot 
the coordioacioo of the policies and aaiyiuea of the 
specialized agencies. 

Article 59 

The Organization shall, where appropriate, iflituie 
negotiations among the states concerned for the creaiioa 
of any OAw iptciiliied i.gftaciei tequiced for the so 
complishmeot of the purposes set forth in Article 5J. 

Article 60 

Responsibility fot the dischuge of the functioiu o| 
the Organization set forth in this Oiapter shall be testw 
in the General Assembly and, under the authwity of th' 
General Assembly, in the Economic and Social • 
which shall have for this purpose the powers set fonh la 
Chapter X. 

Chapter X 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOQAL COUNOL 
Composition 

Article 61 

1. The Economic and Social Council shiU ,, 

eighteen Members of the United Nations elected f 
General Assembly. . 

2. Subj'ect to the provisions of paragraph 3> *** , 

bets of the Economic and Social Council shall ^ 
eadt year for a term of three years. A retiring mem 
shall be eligible for immediate re-eiection. 

3. At the first election, eighteen 
Economic and Social Council shall be chosen. _ e 

of office of six members so chosen shall jj,j 

end of one year, and of six 'other members at 
of two years, in accordance with arrangements 
the General Assembly. , • i rnunol 

4. Each member of the Ecooomic and SocU 
shall have one representative. 

Fnnettont and Powers 

Article 62 

1. The Economic and Social Council maf to 
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initiate studies and reports with respect to international 
economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and related 
matters and may make recommendations with respect to 
any such matters to the General Assembly, to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, and to the specialized 
agencies concerned. 

2. If may make recommendations for the purpose of 
promoting respect for, and observaiKC of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for alL 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submission to 
the General Assembly, with respea to matters falling 
within its competence. 

4. It may c^l, in accordance with the rules presaibed 
by the United Nations, international conferences on mat- 
ters falling within its competence. 


Article 63 

1. The Economic and Social Council may enter into 
agreements with any of the agencies referred to in Article 
57, defining the terms on which the agency concerned 
shall be brought into relationship with the United Na- 
tions. Such agreements shall be subject to approval by 
the General Assembly. 

2. It may coordinate the aaivities of the specialized 
agencies through consultation with and recommendations 
to such agencies and throu^ lecommendacions to the 
General Assembly and to the Members of the United 
Nations. 

Article 64 

1. The Economic and Social Council may cake appro- 
ptiace steps to obtain regular reports from the specialized 
agencies. It may make arrangements with the Members 
of the United Nations and with the specialized agencies 
to obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect to 
its own recommendations and to recommendations on 
maners falling within its competence made by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

2. It may communicate its observations on these re- 
ports to the General Assembly. 

Article 6} 

The Economic and Social Council may furnish in- 
formation to the Security Council and shall assist the 
Security Council upon its request. 

Article 66 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall perform 
such funaions as fall within its competence in connec- 
tion with the carrying out of the recommendations of 
the General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General Assembly, 
perform services at the request of Members of the United 
Nations and at the tequest of specialized agendes. 

3. It shall perform such ocher functions as are speci- 
fied elsewhere in the present Charter or as may be as- 
signed to it by the General Assembly. 


Voting 

Article 67 

1. Each member of the Economic and Social Council 
shall hate one vote. 

2. Dedsions of the Economic and Sodal Coundl 

be made by a majority of the members present »rtA 
voting. 


Procedure 


Article 68 

The Economic and Sodal Counol shall 


set up com- 


missions in economic and sodal fields and for the pro- 
motioji of human rights, and such other commissioiu 
as may be required for the performance of its functions. 

Article 69 

The Economic and Social Coundl shall invite any 
Member of the Umted Nations to participate, without 
vote, in its dehberaeions on any matter of particular 
concern to that Member. 

Article 70 

The Economic and Sodal Council may make arrange- 
ments for representatives of the specialized agencies to 
pattidpate, without voce, in its deliberations and in 
chose of the commissions established by it, and for its 
representatives to partiupate in the deliberations of the 
specialized agendes. 

Article 71 

The Economic and Social Coundl may make suitable 
arrangements for consultation with non-governmental 
organizations which axe concerned with matters within 
its competence. Such arrangements may be made with 
international organizations and, where appropriate, with 
national organizations after consultation with the Mem- 
ber of the United Nations concerned. 

Article 72 

1. The Economic and Social Coundl shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure, indudiog the meibod of select- 
ing its President. 

2. The Economic and Social Coundl shall meet 
as required in accordance with its rules, which shall In- 
clude provision for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 

Chapter XI 

0£<XAgAT2ON REGAROZNG NON-SELP-COVEKNZKG 
TEERTTORJES 

Article 73 

Members of the United Nations which have or assume 
respoosibihiies for the administration of territories 
whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of 
self-govertuneni recognize the prindple that the interests 
of the inhabitants of these territories are paramount, 
and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the 
utmost, within the system of international peace and se- 
curity established by the present Charter, the well-being 
of the inhabitants of these territories, and, to this end: 
a to ensure, with due respect for the culture of 
the peoples concerned, their political, economic, 
soaal, and educational advancement, their just 
treatment and tbcir proreaion against abuses; 

b. to develop self-government, to uke due ac- 
count of the political aspirations of the peoples, and 
to assist them in the progressive development of 
their free political insdmtions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their varying stages of advancement; 
c to further international peace and security; 

d. to promote conscru«fve measures of develop- 
ment, to encourage research, and to cooperate with 
one another and, when and where appropriate, with 
specialued incernauonal bodies with a view to the 
ptaaical achievement of the social, economic, and 
scientific purposes set forth in this Article; and 

e. to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General 
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for information purposes, subject to such limituion 
as security and constitutional coosidetations may te- 
quire, statistical and other ioformadon of a te^ai- 
namre relating to economic, social, and educa- 
tional conditions in the tercitoties foe which they 
are respecusely responsible other than those terri- 
tories to which Chapters XII and XIIl apply. 

Article 74 

Members of the Uniced Nations also agree that their 
policy tn cespccc of the tctrUoties to which this Chapter 
applies, no less than in respea of their lOecropohan 
areas, must be based on the general principle of good- 
nel^borliness, due account being taken of the interesu 
and well-being of the rest of the world, in social, 
economic, and commercial matters. 

Chapter Xll 

INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 

Article 7i 

The United Nations shall establish under its authority 
an incernaeiorul trusteeship system for the administradon 
and supervision of such territories as may be placed 
thereunder by subsequent individual agreements. These 
territories are hereinafiet referred to as trust territories. 

Article 76 

The basic obiectives of the tiusteeshlp systeta, in ac- 
cordance with the Purposes of the United Nadons jaij 
down in Article 1 of the present Charter, shall be: 

a. to further intertuttotul pease and secotity; 

b. to promote the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancemeot of the inhabiuna of the 
trust territories, and their progressive developioeat 
towards self-governmeot or independence as may be 
appropriate to the particular circumsunces of each 
territory and its peoples and the fceely expicj^d 
wishes of the peoples concerned, and as may be pro- 
vided by the terms of each trusteeship agreemenr 

C to encourage respect for human rights and (oc 
fundamental freedoms for all without disdoctioi) as 
to race, sex, language, or religion, and to encourage 
rccognidon of the interdependence of the peoplci of 
the world; and 

(1- to ensure equal treatment in social, cconotnic, 
and commercial matten for all Members of the 
United Nations and their natioculs, and also equal 
treatment for the latter in the administration of 
justice without prejudice ro the artaioment of the 
foregoing objectives and subject to the provuioos of 
Article 80. 

Article 77 

1. The trusteeship s}stcm shall apply *to such leiti- 
lories in the following categories as may be pla<cd 
vlvctcusvdcr by nveans c,{ ssusittsbip agrttmentt'. 

a. territories now held under mandate; 

b. teriitories whidi may be detached ftom 

enemy lutcs at a result of ilie Second Wotld War, 
and ’ 

c. teriitories voluntarily placed under ihe system 
by >utes rcsponnblc for their admimsrratioa. 

2. It will be a raaiirr fur subsequent agreement as 
n/ mAi'cA lYiYrtoi'iw nr oW Ajiv/Xtafc emrgon'es wiff ^ 
brought under the trusteeship i)Siem and upon what 
terms. 


Article 78 

The trusteeship system shall not apply iq 
which have become Members of the United N'i:,ots. 
relationship among which shall be based on rn;ea U 
the principle of sovereign equality. 

Article 79 

The terms of uusteeship for each territory to be pUcrl 
under the trusteeship system, including any aiccnaca 
or amendment, shall be agreed upon by the states dindy 
cocKstned, sncludsng the massdatoiy powet in the cxe 
of territories held under mandate by a Member oi de 
United Nations, and shall be approved as provided iu 
la Articles and 85. 

Article 80 

1. Except as may be agreed upon in individual tnun- 
ship agreements, made under Articles 77, 19, and SI, 
placing each terticory under the trusteeship system, aod 
until such agreemena have been concluded, nothiag is 
this Chapter shall be construed in or of itself to aln 
in any manner the rights whatsoever of any sura or 
any peoples or the terms of existing iatetnational lo- 
struments to which Members of the United Natiou car 
respeaively be parties. 

2 Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not ioKipretrd 
as giving grounds for delay or poseponemeot of lix 
negotiauoo and conclusion of agreemencs for plufijl 
mandated and other territories under the trusteeship tp- 
tem as provided for in Article 77. 

Article 8t 

The trusteeship agreement shall in each case inclu^ 
the terms under which the trust territe^ will 
administered and designate the authority which will ex- 
ercise the administration of the trust terntory. Such 
authority, hereinafter called the administering luthoriff. 
may be one or more sutes or the Organixatioa iwll. 

Article 82 

There may be designated, in any cruitcahip sfr** 
mem, a strategic area or areas which may include pm 
or all of the trust territory to which the agrtctncoi 
applies, without prejudice to any special agteement « 
agreements made under Atticle 43- 

Article 83 

1. All functions of the United Nations feUt>r.g 
strategic areas, including the approval of the itr®i 
the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration 
amendment, shall be exercised by the Security 

2. The basic objeaivcs set forth in Article lO s- 
be applicable to the people of each stratepc are*. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the prorui-a 
of the tnutetship agteemenu and without pre;u xe 
security considerations, avail itself of the auut^* 
the Trusteeship Council to perform those 

the United Nations under the trvutcahip system i* - 
t<l political, economic, social, and educational maitc* 
the uraiegic areas. 

Article Hi 

It slull be the duty of ilie aJminlsienng 
w ensure vlvat the ttuvt ictntoty slull {’lay »i‘ 
the maintcruiKe of interrutional i«acc a*“ ^ 

Ta this coJ the administering authority ^ 
of volunteer forcti. facilities, and amstame ‘ 
trust territory in carrying out the obligations 
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the Secuiicy rnuncil undertaken in this regard by th* 
administering authority, as well as for local defense ahd 
the maintenance of law and order within the tnJSt 
territory. 

Article 85 

1. The functions of the United Nations with regard 
to trusteeship agreements for all areas not designated 
as strategic, including the approval of the terms of the 
trus^eship agreements and of their alteration or amend- 
ment, shdl be exerdsed by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Counal, operating under the 
authority of the General Assembly, shall assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 

Chapter XIII 

THE TrIjSTEESHIP COUNOL 

Composition 

Article 86 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist of the follow- 
ing Members of the United Nations: 

a. those Members administering trust territories; 

b. such of those Members mentioned by name 
in Artide 23 Rs are not administering trust ter- 
ritories; and 

c as izuny ocher Members elected for three-year 
terms by the General Assembly as may be oecta- 
sary to ensure that the tout number of members 
of the Ttuseeeshlp Counul is equally divided 
between those Members of the United Nations 
which administer uust territories and those which 
do QOL 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall 
designate one specially qualified person to represent i( 
therein. 

Functions and Pouers 


Article 81 

The General Assembly and, under its authority, the 
Trusteeship Council, in carrying out their functions, 
may: 

a. consider reports submitted by the administer- 
ing authority; 

b. accept petitions and examine them in consulta- 
tion with the administering authority; 

c. provide for periodic visis to the respective trust 
territories at times agreed upon with the admlnisier- 
ing authority; and 

d. take these and other actions in coofoimiry 
with the terms of the trusteeship agreemenu. 

Article 88 

The Trusteeship Coundl shall formulate a question- 
naire on the political, economic, sodal, and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of each trust territory, 
and the administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly shall 
make an annual report to the General Assembly upon 
the basis of such questionnaire. 


Voting 


Article S9 


1. Each member of the Trusteeship CouncLl dial! 
hase one vote. 

2. Dedsions of the Trusteeship Council shall be 
made by a majority of the members present and voting. 


Procedure 

Article 90 

1. The Trusteeship Coundl shall adopt its osin rules 
of procedure, induding the method of seleaiog its 
Preidenc 

2. The Trusteeship Counul shall meet as required in 
accordance with its rules, which shall Indude provision 
for the oiaveniog of meetings on the request of a ma- 
jority of its members. 

Article 91 

The Trusteeship Coundl shall, nhen appropriate, 
avail itself of the assistance of the Economic and Soual 
Council and of the specialized agencies in regard to mat- 
ters with which they are respectively concerned. 

Chafter XIV 

THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

Article 92 

The InternaiJonal Court of Justice shall be tbe prin- 
upal judidaf organ of the United Nations. It shall func- 
tion in accordance with the annexed Statute, which is 
based upon the Sunite of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Jusuce and forms an integral part of the present 
Charter. 

Article 93 

1. All Members of the United Nations are ipso facto 
parties to the Sutute of the International Court of Justice. 

2. A sute which is not a Member of the United Na- 
tions may become a party to the Sutute of the Inter- 
national Cbun of Jusuce on conditions to be detennined 
in each case by the General Assembly upon the recom- 
meodadoQ of the Security Coundl 

Article 94 

1. Each Member of the United Nauons undertakes 
to comply with the dedsion of the International Court of 
Justice in any case to which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the obliga- 
tions incumbent upon it under a judgment tendered by 
tbe Court, the other party may have recourse to tbe 
Security Counul, which may, if it deems necessary, make 
recommendations or decide upon measures to be taken to 
give effea to the judgment. 

Article 95 

Nothing in the present Charier shall prevent Members 
of the United Nations from entrusting the solution of 
tbeir differences to other tribunals by virtue of agree- 
ments already in existence or which may be conduded in 
the future. 

Article 96 

1. The General Assembly or the Security Counul 
may request the International Court of Jusuce to give an 
advisory opinion on any legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations and special- 
ized agendes, which may at any time be so authorized 
by tbe General Assembly, may also request advisory 
opinions of the Court on legal questions arising within 
the scope of their acuvicies. 

Chapter XV 

THE secretariat 

Article 97 

TIk Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General and 
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such staff as the Organization may require. The Secre- 
tary-General shall be appointed by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council. _He 
shall be the chief administrative officer of the Or^nua- 
tion. 

Article 98 

The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity in all 
meetings of the General Assembly, of the Security Coun- 
cil, of the Economic and Social Conncil, and of the 
Trusteeship Counal, and shall perlorm suA other func- 
tions as ate entrusted to him by these organs. The 
Seaetary-General shall make an annual report to the 
General Assembly on the work of the Organization. 

Article 99 

The Secretary-General may bring to the attention of 
the Security Council any matter which in his opinion 
may threaten the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

Article 100 

1. In the performance of their duties the Secretary- 
General and the staff shall not seek or receive imcructions 
from any government or from any ocher authority ex- 
ternal to the Organization They shall refrain from any 
acuon which night reflect on their position as inter- 
national officials responsible only to the Organization 

2. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to 
respect the exclusively interoacional charaaer of the re- 
spon'sibilities of the Seaetary-General and the staflf and 
not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their 
responsibilities. 

Article 101 

1. The staffi shall be appointed by the Secretary- 
General under regulations established by the General 
Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently assigned to 
the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
and, as required, to other organs of the United Nauons. 
These siaSs ihal^ form a part of the beaetariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employment 
of the staff and in the determination of the conditions of 
service shall be the necessity of securing the highest 
standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity. Due 
regard shall be paid to the importance of recruiting the 
staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 


agreement, their obligations under the preseat auw 
shall prevail. 

Article 104 

The Organization shall enjoy in ihe territory of each 
of its Members such legal capacity as may be oecessar; 
for the exercise of its functions and the fulfillment of is 
purposes. 

Article 105 

1. The Organization shall enjoy in the terfifoiy of 
each of its Members such privileges and immututits u 
are necessary for the fulfillment of its purposes. 

2. Representatives of the Members of the United Ni 

tions and officials of the Organization shall similarly eo 
)oy such privileges and immunities as are necessary for 
the independent exercise of their functions in coonectioo 
with the Organization. • 

3. The General Assembly may make recommenh 
rions with a view to determining the details of the appli- 
cation of paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article or may 
propose conventions to the Members of die United Nj 
tioos for this purpose. 

Chapter XVII 

TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 

Article 106 

Pending the coming into force of such spea'al 
meots referred to in Article 43 as in the opifiioa of the 
Security Counal enable it to begin the exeraie or lo 
responsibilities under Article 42, the parties tn the Iobs- 
Nation Declaration, signed at Moscow, October dOj 15'*' 
and France, shall, in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph 5 of that Declaration, consult with one anothu 
and as ocasioo requires with other Members « “j 
United Nations with a view to such joint acuon on oeoslf 
of the Organization as may be necessary for the p^pose 
of maintaining international peace and security- 

Article 107 

NiKbing la the present Charter shall invalidaie « 
preclude action, in relation to any state which dunos ^ 
Second 'World War has been an enemy d any 
to the present Charter, taken or authorized 
of that war by the Governments having respoO^'D'"'' 
for such action. 

Chapter XVIII 


Chapter XVI 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Article 102 

1. Every treaty and every international agreement 
entered into by any Member of the United Nations after 
the present Charter comes into force shall as soon as 
possible be registered widi the Seaetariat and published 
by it 

2. No party to any such treaty or international agree- 
ment which has not been registered in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph I of this Article may invoke 
that treaty or agreement before atry organ of the United 
Nations. 

Article 105 

In the event of a conflict between the obligations of the 
Members of the United Nations under the present Char- 
ter and their obligations under any other iiueriuttioaal 


AMENDMENTS 
Article 108 


Amendments to the present Charter shall to® , 
force for all Members of the United Nations w 
have been adopted by a vote of two thinh of 
hers of the General Assembly and ratified m ac ^ 
with their respective consdmtional processes 


all the permanent members of the Security C 


Article 109 ^ 

1. A General Conference of the _ Members 

Inited Nations for the purpose of by * 

Ihartei may be held at a date and place to be jssembly 
wo-thirds vote of the members of the GenerM 

nd by a vote of any seven members of me 
lounal. Each Member of the United Nations 
ne vote in the conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present Chartei 


, recoin- 
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mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference shall take 
effect when ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by two thirds of the hiembers of 
the Urured Nations including all the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Counal. 

3. If such a conference has not been held before the 
tenth ann ual session of the General Assembly following 
the coming into force of the present Giarter, the proposal 
to call such a conference shall be placed on the agenda 
of that session of the General Assembly, and the confer- 
ence shall be held if so decided by a maioriry vote of the 
members of the General Assembly and by a vote of any 
seven members of the Security G)unal. 

Chapter XlX 

RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 
Article 110 

1. The present Charter shall be ratified by the signa- 
tory states in accordance with their respective consum- 
tional processes. 

2. The mi&avoas shall be deposited with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, which shall 
notify all the signatory states of each deposit as well as 
the Secretary-General of the Otganhation when he has 
been appointed, 


3. The present Charter shall come into force upon the 
deposit of ratifications by the B.epubHc of China, France, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
the United States of America, and by a majority of the 
other signatory states. A protocol of the ratifications de- 
posited shall thereupon be drawn up by the Government 
of the United States of America which shall communi- 
cate copies thereof to all the signatory states. 

4. The states signatory to the present Charter which 
ratify it after it has come into force will become original 
Members of the United Nations on the date of the de- 
posit of their respective ratifications. 

Article 111 

The present Charter, of which the Chinese, French, 
Russian, English, and Spanish texts are equally authentic, 
shall remain deposited in the archives of the Government 
of the United States of America Duly certified copies 
thereof shall be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of the other signatory states. 

In faith whereof the representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of the United Nations have signed the present 
Charter. 

Done at the city of San Francisco the twenty-sixth 
day of /une, one thousand nine hundred and forry-five. 


STATUTE OB THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OB JUSTICE 


' Article 1 

The INTERNATIONAt COURT OF JUSTICE established 
by the Charter of the United Nations as the prioapal 
judicial organ of the United Nations shall be constituted 
and shall function In accordance with the provisions of 
the present Statute. 

Chapter I 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COURT 

Article 2 

The Court shall be composed of a body of independent 
judges, elected regardless of their DitioaaliVf Icoca among 
persons of high moral chaiaaer, who possess the qualifi- 
cations required in their respective countries for appoint- 
ment to the highesc judicial offices, or are jurisconsults 
of recognized competence in international law. 

Article 3 

1. The Court shall consist of fifteen members, no two 
of whom may be nationals of the same state. 

2. A person who for the purposes of membership in 
the Court could be regarded as a national of more than 
one state shall be deemed to be a national of the one in 
which he ordinarily exercises dvij and political rights. 

Article 4 

1. The members of the Court shall be eleaed by the 
General^Assembly and by the Security Couual from a 
list of persons nominated by the national groups in the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, in accordance with the 
following provisions. 

2. In the case of Members of the United Nations not 
represented in the Permanent Court of Arbtaauon, 
candidates shall be nominated by national groups ap- 


pointed for this purpose by their governments under 
the same conditions as those prescribed for members of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitrauon by Article 44 of the 
Convention of The Hague of 1907 for the pacific settle- 
ment of loteroational disputes. 

3. The conditions under which a state which is a 
party to the present Statute but is not a Member of the 
Umied Nations may participate in electing the members 
of the Court shall, in the absence of a special agreement, 
be laid down hy the General Assemhif upon zecoraniea- 
dation of the Security Council. 

Article 5 

1. At least three months before the date of the elec- 
tion, the Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
address a wntien request to the members of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration belonging to the states 
which are parties to the present Statute, and to the mem- 
bers of the national groups appointed under Article 4, 
paragraph 2, inviting them to undertake, within a given 
time, by national groups, the nomination of persons in 
a position to accept the duties of a member of the Court. 

2 No group may nominate more than four persons, 
not mote than two of whom shall be of their own na- 
doiulity. In no case may the number of candidates nomi- 
nated by a group be more than double the number of 
seats to be filled. 

Article 6 

Before maUng these nominations, each national group 
is recommended to consult Its highest court of justice, its 
legal faculties and schools of law, and its tutlonal acade- 
mies and national sections of international academies 
devomd to the study of law. 

Article 7 

1. The Secretary-General shall prepare a list in alpha- 
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Article 22 

1. The seat of the Couxt shall be established at The 
Hague. This, however, shall not prevent the Court from 
sitting and exercising its funaions elsewhere whenever 
the Court considers it desirable. ' 

2. The President and the Regisuar shall reside at the 
seat of the Court. 

Article 23 

1. The Court shall remain permanently in session, 
except during the judicial vacations, the dates and dura- 
tion of which shall be fixed by the Court. 

2. Members of the Court are entitled to periodic 
leave, the dates and duration of which shall be fixed by 
the Court, having in mind the distance between The 
Hague and the home of each judge. 

3. Members of the Court shall be bound, unless they 
are on leave or prevented from attending by illness or 
other serious reasons duly explained to the President, to 
hold themselves permanently at the disposal of the Court. 

Article 24 

1. If, for some speaal reason, a member of the Court 
considers that he should not take part in the decision of 
a particular case, be shall so inform the PresideoL 

2. If the President considers that for some special 
reason one of the members of the Court should not sit in 
a particular case, he shall give him noclee accordingly. 

3. If in any such case the member of the Court and 
the President disagree, the maner shall be settled by the 
decision of the Court. 

Article 25 

1. The full Court shall sit except when it Is expressly 
provided otherwise in the present Statute. 

2. Subject to the condition that the number of judges 
available to constitute the Court is not thereby t^uced 
below eleven, the Rules of the Court may provide for 
allowing one or more judges, aaording to citcumsunces 
and in rotation, to be dispensed from sitting. 

3. A quorum of nine judges shall suffice to constitute 
the Court. 

Article 26 

1. The Court may from time to time form one or 
more chambers, composed of three or more judges as the 
Court may determine, for dealing with particular cate- 
gories of cases; for example, labor cases and cases relacmg 
to transit and communications. 

2. The Court may at any time form a chamber for 
dealing with a particular case. The number of jud^ to 
consutute such a chamber shall be determined by the 
Court with the approval of the patties. 

3. Cases shall be heard and determined by the cham- 
bers provided for in this Article if the parties so request. 

Article 27 

A judgment given by any of the chambers provided 
for in Articles 26 and 29 shall be considered as rendered 
by the Court. 

Article 28 

The chambers provided for in Articles 26 and 29 may, 
with the consent of the patues, sit and exercise 
functions elsewhere than at The Hague. 

Article 29 

With a view to the speedy despatch of business, the 
Court shall form annually a chamber composed of five 
judges which, at the request of the parties, may hear and 
determine cases by summary procedure. In addition, two 


judges shall be selected for the purpose of replacing 
judges who find it impossible to sit. 

Article 30 

1. The Court shall frame rules for carrying out its 
functions. In particular, it shall lay down rules of pro- 
cedure. 

2. The Rules of the Court may provide for assessors 
to sit with the Court or with any of its chambers, without 
the right to vote. 

Article 31 

1. Judges of the nationality of each of the parties 
shall retain their right to sit in the case before the Court. 

2. If tlu Court includes upon the Bench a judge of 

the nationality of one of the parties, any other party may 
choose a person to sit as judge. Such person shall be 
chosen preferably from among those persons who have 
been nominated as candidates as provided in Articles 4 
and 3. • 

3- If the Court includes upon the Bench no judge of 
the nationality of the panics, each of these parties may 
proceed to choose a judge as provided in paragraph 2 of 
this Article. 

4. The provisions of this Article shall apply to the 
case of Articles 26 and 29. In such cases, the President 
shall request one or, tf necessary, two of die members 
of the Court forming the chamber to give place to the 
memberyof the Court of the nationality of the parties 
concerned, and, failing such, or if they are unable to be 
present, to the judges specially chosen by the parties. 

3. Should there be several parties in the same interest, 
they shall, for the purpose of the preceding provisions, 
be reckoned as one parry only. Any doubt upon this 
point shall be sealed by the deasion of the Court. 

6 Judges chosen as laid down in paragraphs 2, 3, 
and 4 of this Atude shall fulfil the conditions required 
by Articles 2, 17 (paragraph 2), 20, and 24 of the pres- 
ent Statute. They shall take part in the decision on terms 
oFcomplete equality with their colleagues. 

Article 32 

1. Each member of the Court shall receive an annual 
salary. 

2 The President shall receive a speaal annual allow- 

3 The Vice-President shall receive a special allow- 
ance for every day on which he acts as PresidenL 

4. The judges chosen under Article 31, ocher than 
members of the Court, shall receive compensation for 
each day on which they exercise their funaions. 

3. These salaries, allowances, and compensation shall 
be fixed by the General Assembly. They may not be 
decreased during the term of office. 

6. The salary of the Registrar shall be fixed by the 
General Assembly on the proposal of the Court. 

7. Regulations made by the Genetal Assembly shall 
fix the conditions under which retirement pensions may 
be given to members of the Court and to the Registrar, 
and the coDdmoos under which members of the Court 
and the Registrar shall have their traveling expenses 
refunded. 

8. The above salaries, allowances, and compensation 
shall be free of all taxation. 

Article 33 

The expenses of the Court shall be borne by the 
United Nations in such a manner as shall be decided by 
the General Assembly. 
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Chapter II 

COMPETENCE OF THE COURT 

Article 34 

1. Only states may be parties in cases before the 
Court. 

2. The Court, subject to and in conformity with its 
Rules, may request of public intetnaiional oigannations 
information relevant to cases before it, and shall receive 
such information presented by such organizations on 
their own initiative. 

3. Whenever the construction of the constituent in- 
strument of a public international organization or of an 
international convention adopted thereunder is tn ques- 
tion in a case before the Court, the Registrar shall so 
notify the public international organization concerned 
and shall communicate to it copies of all the written 
proceedings. 

Article 35 

1. The Coutt shall be open to the states patties to 
the present Stamte. 

2. The conditions under which the Court shall be 
open to other states shall, subjea to the special provisions 
contained in treaties in force, be laid down by the 
Security Council, but in no case shall such conditions 
place the parties lo a position of inequality before the 
Court. 

3> When a state which is not a Member of the United 
Nauons Is a party to a case, the Court shall Ax the 
amount whldh that parry U to contribute towards the 
expenses of the Court. This provision shall not apply if 
such state is bearing a share of the expenses of the Court. 

Article 36 

1. The jutisdiaion of the Court comprises all cases 
which the parties refer to ic and all mattets specially 
provided for in the Charter of the United Nations or in 
ueacies and conventioos in force. 

2. The states parties to the present Sucuce may at any 
time declare that they recognize as compulsory ipso facto 
and without special agreement, in relation to any other 
state accepting the same obligation, the j'urisdiction of 
the Coutt in all legal disputes concerning: 

a. the intexpretacion of a treaty; 

b. any question of international law; 

c. the existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international 
obligation, 

d. the nanxte oc extent of the repacatioa to be made 
for the breach of an international obligation. 

3. The declarations referred to above may be made 
unconditionally or on condition of reciprocity on the 
part of several or certain states, or fox a certain time. 

4. Such declarations shall be deposited with the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, who shall transmit 
copies thereof to the parties to the Statute and to the 
Registrar of the Court. 

5. Declarations made under Article 36 of the Statute 
of the Peiioanent Court of International Justice and 
which are Still in force shall be deemed, as between the 
parties to the present Statute, to be acceptances of the 
compulsory jurisdicnon of the Internatiocial Comt of 
Justice for the period which they still have to run and in 
accordance with their terms 

6. In the event of a dispute as to whether the Court 
has jurisdiction, the matter shall be settled by the dea- 
sion of the Court. 


Article 37 

Whenever a treaty or convention in force provides for 
reference of a matter to a tribunal to have been iasutuicj 
by the League of Nations, or to the Permaoect Own of 
International Justice, the matter shall, as between iht 
parties to the present Stamte, be referred to the later- 
fuciooal Court of Justice. 

Article 38 

1. The Court, whose function is to decide in accord- 
ance with iticecnatiooal law such disputes as aie sub- 
mitted to i^ shall apply: 

a. international conventions, whether general oc 
particular, establishing rules expressly recognized 
by the contesting sutes; 

b. inieinational custom, as evidence of a general 
practice accepted as law; 

c- the general principles of law recognized by civil- 
ized nations, 

d. subject to the provisions of Article 39, judicial 
decisions and the teachings of the most hi^ly 
qualified publicists of the various nations, as sub- 
sidiary means for the determination of roles of 
law. 

2. This provision shall ncit prejudice the power of 
the Court to decide a case ex aequo et hono, if the partiei 
agree theteto. 

Chapter III 


PROCEDURE 

Article 39 

1. The official languages of the Court shall be Freni 

and English. If the parties agree that the case shail be 
conducted in French, the judgment shall be deliwed in 
French. If the patties agtee that the case shall be con- 
ducted in English, the judgment shall be delivered m 
English. , 

2. In the absence of an agreement as to which Ua* 
guage shall be employed, each party may, in the pits 
ings, use the language which it prefers; the decision o 
the Coutt shall be given in French and English- “is 
case the Court shall at the same time determine w i 
of the two texts shall be considered as suthoritauve. 

3. The Court shall, at the request of any p^t?. 
tbotize a language other than French or English lo 
used by that party. 

Article 40 

1. Cases are brou^t befoie the Court, “ ^ 

may be, either by the notification of ' 

raenc or by a w’ritcen application addressed to the ^ 
ttac. la either case the subject of the dispute an 
parties shall be indicated. ,i,. 

2. The Regisuar shall forihwith commumcate u> 

application to all concerned. tt-i.J 

3. He shall also notify th/ Members of 
Nations through the Secretary-General, and a 
other states entitled to appear before the Court. 

Article 41 

1. The Court shall have the power to 
considers that circumstances so require, any pm 
measures which ought to be taken to preserve e 
tive rights of either patty. , measuiH 

' 2. Pending the final decision, notice of e , 

suggested shall forthwith be given to the partie 
the Security Council. 
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Article 42 

1. The pardcs shall be represented by agents. 

2. They may have the assistance of counsel or advo- 
cates before the Court. 

3. The a^nts, counsel, and advocates, of parties be- * 
fore the Court shall enjoy the privileges and Immunities 
necessary to the independent exercise of their duties. 

Article 43 

1. The procedure shall consist of two parts; written 
and oral. 

2. The written proceedings shall consist of the com* 
municaclon to the Court and to the parties of memorials, 
counter-memorials and, if necessary, replies; also all 
papers and documents in supporL 

3. These communications shall be made through the 
Registrar, in the order and within the time fixed by the 
Court. 

4. A certified copy of every document produced by 
one party shall be communicated to the other party. 

5. The oral proceedings shall coruist of the hearing 
by the Coun of witnesses, experts, agents, counsel, and 
advocates. 

Article 44 

1. For the service of all notices upon persons other 
than the agents, counsel, and advocates, the Court shall 
apply direct to the governmeoe of the sute upon whose 
teirieory the notice hu to be served. 

2. The same provision shall apply whenever steps are 
to be taken to procure evidence on the spec 

Article 45 

The hearing shall be under the control of the Presi- 
dent or, if he is utuble to preside, of the Vice-PresidenC 
if neither is able to preside, the senior judge preseot 
shall preside. 

Article 46 

The hearing in Court shall be public, unless the Court 
shall decide otherwise, or unless the parties demand that 
the public be not admitted. 

Article 47 

1. hfinutes shall be made at each hearing and signed 
by the Registrar and the President. 

2. These minutes alone shall be authentic. 

Article 48 

Tlie Court shall make orders for the condua of the 
case, shall decide the form and time in which each party 
must conclude its arguments, and make all arrangements 
conneaej with the taking of evidence. 

Article 49 

The Court may, even before the hearing begins, call 
upon the agents to produce any document or to supply 
any explanations, formal note shall be taken of any 
refusal. 

Article 50 

Tlie Court may. at any time, entrust any individual, 
body, bureau, commission, or other organization that it 
may selcO, with the task of carrying out an enquiry or 
giving an expert opinion. 

Article 31 

During the hearing any relevant questions arc to be 
put to the witnesses and experts under the cooditioos 


laid down by the Court in the rules of procedure referred 
to in Actide 30. 

Article 52 

After the Court has received the proofs and evidence 
wiebio the time specified for the purpose, it may refuse 
to aoept any further oral or written evidence that one 
party may desire to present unless the other side consents. 

Article 53 

1. \Phenevcr one of the parties does not appear be- 
fore the Court, or fails to defend its case, the other party 
may call upon the Court to decide in favor of its claim. 

2. The Court must, before doing so, satisfy itself, 
not only that it has jurisdiction in accordance with 
Articles 36 and 37, but also that the claim is well 
founded in fact and law. 

Arihie 54 

1. When, subjea to the control of the Court, the 
agents, couosei, and advocates have completed their pres- 
entation of the case, the President shall declare the 
hearing closed. 

2. The Court shall withdraw to consider the judg- 
ment. 

3. The deliberations of the Court shall take place in 
private and remain seaet. 

Article 55 

1. All questions shall be decided by a majority of 
the judges present. 

2. lo the event of an equality of voces, the President 
or the judge who acts in his place shall have a casting 
vote. 

Article 56 

1. The judgment shall state the reasons on which it 
is based. 

2. It shall contain the names of the judges who have 
taken part in the decision. 

Article 57 

If the judgment does not represent in whole or in part 
the unanimous opinion of the judges, any judge shall be 
entitled to deliver a separate opinion. 

Article 58 

The judgment shall be signed by the President and by 
the Regisuar. It shall be read in open court, due notice 
having been given to the agents. 

Article 59 

The decision of the Court has no binding force except 
between the parties and in respect of that particular case. 

Article 6Q 

The judgment is final and without appeal. In the 
event of dispute as to tlie meaning or scope of the Judg* 
ment. the Court shall construe it upon the request of any 
party. 

Article 61 

1. An application for revision of a judgment may be 
made only when it is based upon the discovery of some 
fact of such a nature as to be a decisive faaor, which 
fact was, when the judgment wau given, unknown to the 
Omit and aVso to the patty tlaitmng trvtsicin, always 
provided that such ignorance was not due to negligence. 

2. The proceedings for revision shall be opened by a 
judgment of the Court expressly recording the existence 
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of the new fact, recognizing that it has such a character 
as to lay the case open to revision, and declaring the 
application admissible on this ground. 

3. The Court may require previous compliance with 
the terms of the judgment before it admits proceedings 
in revision. 

A. The application for revision must be made at latest 
within six months of the discovery of the new fact. 

No application foi revision may be made after the 
lapse of ten years from the date of the judgment. 

Article 62 

1. Should a state consider that it has an interest of 
a legal nature which may be aSeaed by the dedsion in 
the case, it may submit a request to the Court to be per* 
mined to intervene. 

2. It shall be for the Court to decide upon this re- 
quest 

Article 6i 

1. Whenever the construction of a convention to 
which states other than those concerned to the case are 
parties is in question, the Regisuar shall notify all such 
states forthwith. 

2. Every state so notified has the right to intetvene 
to the proceedings; but if it uses this ri^t, the construc- 
tion given by the judgment will be equally binding 
upon it. 

Article 64 

Unless otherwise decided by the Court, each party 
shall bear its own costs. 

Chapter IV 

ADVISORY OPC^IONS 

Article 63 

1. The Court .may give an advisory opinion on any 
legal question at the request of whatever body may be 
authorized by or in accordance with the Chatter of the 
United Nauons to make such a request. 

2. Questions upon which the advisory opinion of the 
Ccxict it silcsi shsli ^ Said heSoe-s die Ganee Jrj' iseuss 
of a wriccen request containing an exact statement of the 
question upon which an opinion is required, and accom- 
panied by all documents likely to throw L^t upon the 
question. 

Article 66 

1. The Registrar shall forthwith give notice of the 
request for an advisory opinion to all states entitled to 
appear before the Court. 

2. The Registrar shall also, by means of a special and 
direct communication, notify any state emhled to appear 
before the Court or international organization considered 


}' 

by (he Court, or, should it not be lining, by the p,j„. 
dent, as likely to be able to furnislj.infonnatioQ onij* 
question, that the Court will be prepared to tecjht 
within a time limit to be fixed by the Prendent, Sf|„„ 
statements, or to hear, at a public sitting to be hey 
the purpose, oral statements relating to the questioa. 

3. Should any such state entitled to appeal befofj jIk 
C ourt have failed to receive the special commuma^on 
sefetred to in paragraph 2 of this Aitstle, suth staij 
express a desire to submit a written statement ot ^ ^ 
heard; and the Court will decide. . 

4. States and organizations having presented 

Of oral sutemencs or both shall be permitted to coounoi; 
on the statements made by other states or orgatmujosj 
in the form, to tbe extent, and within the tune hmia 
which the Court, or, should it not be simog, the Prui- 
denc, shall decide in each particular case. Accocdiagly, 
the Registrar shall in due time communicate any 
wtmtn statements to states and oigamzaticns 
submitted similar statements. 

Article 67 

The Court shall deliver its advisory opinions ii; opea 
court, nonce having been given to the Secretary.GeMfsi 
and to the representatives of Members of the IJoiieJ 
Nations, of other sutes and of iocernational otganizanoni 
tnunediately concerned. 

Article 68 

in the exercise of its advisory functions tbe Court ibil! 
further be guided by tbe provisions of the present Saute 
which apply in contentious cases to the extent to *hicb 
it recognizes them to be applicable- 

Chayter V 

AMENDMENT 

Article 69 

Amendments to the present Statute shall k efiected 
by the same procedure as is provided by the Q^tei of 
tbe Uabeti Nsthtss Ssc aasrcoiastexur ^ rfi*' 
subjea however to any provisions which the 
Assembly upon recommendation of the Security Coiind 
may adopt concerning the participation of states whia 
are parues to the present Statute but are not Memhen cs 
tbe United Nations. ' 

Article 70 

The Court shall have power to propose such aotoi 
ments to tbe present Statute as it may deem necea^, 
through written communications to the Secretary wii 
eral, for consideration in conformity with the provisio 
of Article 69. f 
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Lkieil PopuUtion Esitmtik 

li 

Counitf 

Capita 

mtlil) 

Daf« 

Tout PopuMioo 

10 O.N. 

Afeiunistso 

Kabul 

251,000 

Midyear 1947 

12,000,000 

n/19/46 

Argentina 

Buenos Aires 

1. 073.650 

Midyear 1947 

16.109.000 

9/24/45 

Australia 

Canberra 

2.974.581 

Midyear 1948 

7,710,000' 

11/1/45 

Delgiutp 

Brussels 

11,779 

Dec 31, 1947 

8,453.000 

12/27/45 

Bolivia 

La Paz 

412,794 

Midyear 194S 

3,922,000 

11/14/45 

Brazil 

Rio de Janeiro 

3,288,172 

Midyear 1948 

48.450,000 

9/21/45 

Burma 

Rangoon 

261,757 

Iklidyear 1947 

17,000,000 

4/19/48 

B)'elorujjian 5.S.R. 

Minsk 

83.000 

Midyear 1947* 

5,568.000 

10/24/45 

Canada 

Ottawa 

3,690.410 

Itiidyear 1948 

12,883.000 

11/9/45 

CKile 

Santiago 

286.408 

Midyear 1948 

5,621.000 

lO/U/45 

China* 

Nanking 

5,759.330 

Midyear 1948 

463,493.000 

9/28/45 

Colombia 

Bogota 

439345 

Midyear 1947 

10.545.000 

11/5/45 

Cosu Ria 

San Jose 

19.650 

Midyear 1948 

813,000 

11/2/45 

Cuba 

Havana 

44319 

Dec 31. 1947 

5.130,000 

10/15/45 

Czechoslovakia 

Prague 

49,556 

hOdyear 1948 

12,338.000 

10/19/45 

Denmark* 

Copenhagen 

16,576 

Midyear 1948 

4.190.000 

10/9/45 

Domioian Republic 

Gudad Trujillo 

19.129 

Dec. 31, 1947 

2,182,000 

9/4/45 

ZcuaJor 

Quito 

175358 

Midyear 1947 

i, 400, 000 

12/21/45 

Egrpi 

Cairo 

386,100 

Midyear 1947 

19.179.000 

10/22/45 

El Salvador 

Sao Salvador 

13.177 

Midyear 1948 

2,100,000 

9/26/45 

Ethiopia 

Addis Ababa 

350.000 

Midyear 1947 

15.000,000 

11/13/45 

Trance 

Paris 

212,744 

Midyear 1948 

41,500,000 

8/31/45 

Greece* 

Athens 

51,184 

Midyear 1948 

7,780,000 

10/25/45 

Guaicmaia 

Guatemala Cty 

42,044 

Dec 31. 1947 

3.678.000 

11/21/45 

Haiti 

Pori-au-Prince 

20.715 

Midyear 1947 

3.550.000 

9/27/45 

Honduras 

Tegucigalpa 

59.163 

Midyear 1947 

1,240.000 

12/17/45 

Iceland 

Reykjavik 

39300 

Midyear 1947 

134,000 

11/19/46 

India 

New Delhi 

1,138.145* 

Midyear 2947 

332.750,000’ 

20/30/45 

Iran 

Teheran 

630,000 

Midyear 1947 

17,000,000 

10/16/45 

Iraq 

Baghdad 

168,040 

Midyear 1947 

4,800,000 

12/21/45 

Lebanon 

Beirut 

3.475 

Dec 31. 1947 

1,186,000 

10/15/45 

Liberia 

Monrovia 

43.000 

Midyear 1947 

1,600,000 

11/2/45 

Luxembourg 

Luxembourg 

99S 

Dec 51. 1947* 

291.000 

10/17/45 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

760320 

Midyear 1948 

23,876.000 

11/7/45 

Nethet lands 

Amsterdam 

15,764 

Midyear 1918 

9,793.000 

12/10/15 

New Zealand 

Wellington 

103.416 

Midyear 1918 

1,810,000 

9/19/45 

Nicaragua 

Managua 

57,145 

Dec. 31, 191? 

1,118.000 

9/6/45 

Norsk ay 

, Oslo 

125.152 

Midyear 1943 

3.172.000 

11/27/45 

Pakisun 

Karachi 

361,007 

Midyear 1948 

73.321,000 

9/30/47 

Panama 

Panama Gty 

28,576 

Midyear 1947 

729.000 

11/13/15 

Paraguay 

Ascuncton 

157.045 

Dec 31. 1917 

1,252.000 

10/12/45 

Peru 

Lima 

482376 

Midyear 1948 

8,061.000 

10/31/15 


' Tor foomocu, icc neit pi£e. 
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TeislAft* 


Lit,i$ Pepklai 

.00 EJiimdSt 

D*s, of 

Cemtlr, 

C*putl 

tifiur# mtUll 

Dtit 


Toul PapuUiioa 

to UJ-i. 

Aifilunutaa 

Kabul 

231.000 

Midyear 

1947 

12,000,000 

11/19/46 

Argentitu 

Buenos Aires 

i. 073.630 

Midyear 

1947 

16.109.000 

9/24/45 

Ausiialu 

Canberra 

2.974,581 

Midyear 

1918 

7,710.000’ 

11/1/45 

Delgiuip 

Brussels 

11,779 

E>cc 31, 

1947 

8.453.000 

\iini\3 

Dolivia 

U Paz 

412,794 

Midyear 

1948 

3.922.000 

11/14/45 

IBruil 

Rio de Janeiro 

3.288.172 

Midyear 

1948 

48,450,000 

9/21/45 

Burma 

Rangoon 

261,757 

Midyear 

1947 

17.000.000 

•1/19/43 

B)cJoruiiun S^.R. 

MiasL* 

83.000 

Midyear 

1947* 

i, 363.000 

10/24/45 

Canada 

Ottawa 

5,690,410 

Midyear 

194s 

12,883,000 

11/9/45 

Chile 

Santiago 

286.408 

Midyear 

1948 

5,621,000 

10/11/45 

China* 

Nanking 

3.759.330 

Midyear 

1948 

463,493.000 

9/28/45 

Colombia 

Bogota 

439.845 

Midyear 

1947 

10.545.000 

11/5/45 

Cotu Rica 

San Jose 

19.650 

Midyear 

1948 

813,000 

11/2/45 

Cuba 

Havana 

4U19 

Dec 31. 

1947 

5,130,000 

10/15/45 

Caechoslovakia 

Prague 

49,356 

Midyear 

1948 

12.338.000 

10/19/45 

Dennuib* 

Copenhagen 

16,576 

Midyear 

1948 

4.190.000 

10/9/45 

Dominion Republic 

Ciudad Trujillo 

19.129 

Dec. 31, 

1947 

2.182.000 

9/4/45 

Ecuador 

Quito 

175358 

Midyear 

1917 

3,400.000 

12/21/45 

Egypt 

Cairo 

386.100 

Midyear 

1947 

19,179.000 

10/22/45 

Et Salvador 

San Salvador 

13.177 

Midyear 

1948 

2,100.000 

9/26/45 

Erhiopia 

Addis Ababa 

350.000 

Midyear 

1947 

15.000.000 

U/13/-15 

France 

Paris 

212.741 

Midyear 

1913 

41.500,000 

8/31/45 

Greece* 

Athetu 

51.184 

Midyear 

1913 

7,780,000 

10/25/45 

Guatemala 

Guatemala Cry 

42.014 

Dec 31. 

1947 

3.673.000 

11/21/45 

Haiti 

Pofi.ju.pnnce 

10.715 

Midyear 

1947 

3.550.000 

9/27/45 

Honduras 

Tegucigalpa 

59.165 

Midyear 

1917 

1.240,000 

12/17/45 

Iceland 

Re)kiavik 

39300 

Midyear 

1917 

131.000 

n/19/16 

India 

New Delhi 

M38.I45* 

Midyear 

1917 

331.750.000' 

10/30/43 

Iran 

Teheran 

630300 

Midyear 

1947 

17.000,000 

10/16/15 

Iraq 

Baghdad 

168.040 

Midyear 

1917 

4300.000 

12/21/45 

Lebanon 

Beirut 

3.475 

Dec 31. 

1917 

1.136,000 

10/13/45 

labctia 

Monrovia 

43.000 

Midyear 

1917 

1,600.000 

11/2/15 

Luxembourg 

Luxembourg 

993 

Dec. 51. 

1947* 

291.000 

10/17/15 

Mexico 

Mexico Cry 

760.320 

Midyear 

1913 

25376.000 

11/7/45 

Netherlands 

Acuterdam 

15,764 

Midyear 

1918 

9.793.000 

12/10/45 

New Zealand 

Wellington 

103.416 

Midyear 

1918 

1 .3 10,000 

9/19/45 

Nfcara^a 

Managua 

57,145 

Dec 31. 

1917 

1.148B00 

9/6/45 

Norway 

, Oslo 

125,152 

Midyear 

1943 

3,l72BOO 

11/27/15 

FaLiiun 

Karachi 

361307 

Midyear 

1918 

73.321.000 

9/30/47 

Panama 

Panama City 

23.576 

Midyear 

1917 

729.000 

11/13/15 

Paraguay 

Ascuncion 

157315 

Dec 31. 

1947 

U52.000 

10/12/15 

Peru 

Lima 

482376 

Midyear 

1913 

8,061,000 

10/31/13 


' Po* (ixjtnotci, Kt 


P*SC 
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Ccaasry 

Capilai 

Total Area 
Oioare mileii 

La/eil PopuU, 

Dutt 

<$on Eli, male 

Total Populjiton 

M 0-V 

Philippines 

Manila 

115.604 

Midyear 1948 

19,964,000 

io/n/45 

Poland 

Warsaw 

120364 

Dec. 31, 1947 

23.781,000 

;0/24/4j 

Saudi Arabia 

Mecca 

927,000 

'Midyear 1947 

6,000,000 

10/IS/4S 

Siam 

Bangkok 

198378 

Midyear 1948 

17,666.000 

12/16/46 

Sneden 

Stockholm 

173.429 

Det 31, 1947 

6.842,000 

11/19/46 

Syria 

Damascus 

72300 

Midyear 1947 

3,721,000' 

10/19/45 

Turkey 

Ankara 

296,196 

Midyear 1948 

19.500.000 

9/28/45 

Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Kiev 

226.696 

Midyear 1947* 

30,960,000 

10/24/45 

Union of South Africa 

Pretoria 

472,494 

Midyear 1948 

11,790.000 

11/7/45 

U.SS.R- 

Moscow 

8,599.019 

Midyear 1947“ 

193.000,000 

10/24/45 

United Kingdom 

London 

94312 

Midyear 1948 

50,033.000 

10/20/45 

United States 

Washington 

3,022,387 

Midyear 194S 

146,571,000 

8/8/45 

Uruguay 

Montevideo 

72,175 

Dec. 31, 1947 

2,318,000 

12/18/45 

Venezuela 

Caracas 

352,156 

Midyear 1947 

4,499.000 

U/D/45 

Yemen 

Sa'ana 

75,000 

Midyear 1947 

7,000.000 

9/30/47 

Yugoslavia 

Belgrade 

99,185 

Midyear 1948“ 

15,752,000 

10/19/45 


> Excluding full-blooded aborigines numbering about 
48,000. 

'According to census of January 17, 1939. No recent 
estimates available. 

'Including Formosa, Manchuria, Jehol, Sintciang and 
Tibet. 

* Excluding Faroe Islands. 

' Including Dodeanese Islands. 


‘Including Hyderabad and Junagad^ , 

’ Induding an estimate for Hyderabad, JuaagaJh aoJ 
Kashmir. 

'Census of December 31, 1947. 

* UnofHcial estimate only. ., . 

“No official estimate for 1947 or 1948 iTailible, 
193.000,000 is a 1946 ofiicial estimate. 

“ According to census of March IS, 1948. 
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a. General 


1. Annual Reports 

United Nations. General Assembly <2nd session). 
Secretary-General. Annual report of the Seaetaty-Gen- 
eral on the work of the organization, lake Success, 
New York. A/315. 14 July 1947. 83 p. E P S R C 
Appears in printed form also as General Assembly 
Official Records, Second Session, Supplement Na 1. 

■ • (3xd session), . Annual report . . . 

Lake Success, New York, A/565, 31 July 1948. 135 p. 
EFSRC 

Appears in printed form also as General Assembly 
Official Records, Third Session, Supplement No 1. 


2. Administralive and Budgetary Questions 

United Nations. General Assembly (2nd session) Dod- 
ger estimates [submitted by the Secretary-General] for 
the financial year 1943 and information annex Lake 
Success, New York, A/318, 14 July 1947 and Add 1. 

l63p.EFR 

— . — . (3rd session). Budget estimates [submitted 
by the Secretary-General] for the financial year 1949 and 
information annexes [I-III.} Lake Success, New York. 
A/556, 3 June 1948. 271 p. E F S R. Inforoucion annex 
IV, A/55^Add.l., Lake Success, New Yotk. 13 p. E 
Appears in printed form also as General Assembly 
Official Records, Third Session, Suppiemenc No. 5 
and 5 A. 

■ — (2nd session). 5th Committee. Third an- 
nual budget and the working capital fund. Report of the 
Fifth Committee. Lake Success, New York, A/498, 19 
November 1947. 15 p. E F R 

. — — . . Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary (Questions. Report to the General 
Assembly on the budget estinuces for 1948 and the 
working capital fund. Lake Success, New York, A/336, 
8 August 1947. 35 p. E F R 
Appears in printed form also as General Assembly 
Official Records, Second Session, Supplement No. 7. 

r (3rd session) . First report of 1948 

to the General Assembly. Lake Success, New Yotk, 
A/534, April 1948. 14 p. E F S R C 

Appears in printed form also as General Assembly 
Official Records, Third Session, Supplement No. 7. 

- , - — . . Second report of 1948 to the 

General Assembly. Lake Success, New York, A/598, 
August 1948. 47 p. E F S R C 

Appears in printed form also as General Assembly 
Official Records, Third Session, Supplement No. 7 A. 
. . (2nd session). Board of Auditors. Finan- 
cial repoic and accounts for the first financial period 
ended 31 December 1946 and report . . . Lake Success, 
New York, A/313, 12 June 1947. 19 P E F S C 

Appears in printed form as General Assembly Offiaal 
Records, Second Session, Supplement No. 6. 

. . (3td session) Financial report and 

accounts for the year ended 31 December 1947 and re- 


port . . . Lake Success, New Yojk, A/557, 28 May 
34 p. E F S R 

Appears in printed form as General Assembly 0$cid 
Records, Third Session, Supplement No. 6 


3. Headquarters 

United Nations. General Assembly (2ad sessioa). Ad 
Hoc Committee on Headquarters of the United Nations 
Report . . . Lake Success, New York, A/485, 18 Novem 
her 1947. 4 p. mimeo. E F 

. . . 5th Committee. Financing of the 

headquarters of the United Nations. Report . . . lake 
Success, New York, A/486, 18 November 1947 3 p 
mimeo. E F 

— I. 6th Committee. Agreement between 

the United Nations and the United States of Amelia re- 
garding the headquarters of the United Nations. Report 
Lake Success, New York, A/427, 27 October 194?, 
[Adopted in A/PV.lOl]. 18 p. mimeo. E F R 

- — _ — Seaetary-Generak Report on the 
permanent headquarters of the United Nations. Lake 
Success. New York. A/3n. July 1947; and Addl-3 
96^EFSRC ,, , , 

Appears lo printed form as General Assemhly 0$tw 
Records, Second Session, Supplement No. 8 
— . — — . (3rd session). Headquarters of 6e United 
Nations. Repott of the S^ceucy-General. Lake Success 
New York, A/627, 8 September 1948. 9 P mimeo. E 7 


4. Metrsbership 

International Court of Justice. Pleadings, Oral Arga- 
mems, Documcno. 1948. Conditions of admission ^ a 
suie to membership in the United Nations 
the Charter). Advisory Opinion of Way 28tni 19 
The Hague, 1948. l60p. (ICJ Sales no. 11). Er 

Reports of Judgments. Advisory Opimons and 

Orders: Conditions of admission of a state to^m « 
ship in the United Nations (Article 4 of the kJiarten- 
Advisory Opinion of May 28th, 1948. The Hague, 9 
132 p. (ICJ Sales no. 8, 1948). E F 

Adv.soiy Opin.on on the coodiooiB et 

missioa of a state to membership in the Unite a 

(Anicle 4 of the Charter). Orders 

December 10. 1947; December 12. 1947. The Hagu . 

1947, (20 p 1 (ICJ Sales no. 5, 1948). E F 

United Nations. General Assembly. {2nd ^ 

mission of new members. Applications of 

and Italy for membership in the United , p . 
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Appears in printed form as General Assembly, Official 
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, .„rhe 
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Jewish Agency and Zionist terrorism. A 
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and London, Harper, 1947. 210 p. _ 

Crum. Bartley C. Behind the silken curum- 
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voL 24, no 4, p. 481-490, 
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mittee on United Nations Telecommunications. Report 
. . . Lake Success, New York, A/335, 11 August 1S147. 
36 p. E F 

Appears in printed form as General Assembly Official 
Records, Second Session, Supplement No.9. 


Seaetariac. Department of Economic Affairs. 

Tmmporr and Communications Division. List of muld- 
lueral convendons, agreements, etc. relating to transport 
and communicadoos quescioas. Aa inventory of the 
principal interoadonal muldlateral obligations in the 
fields of transport and coaunaoicacioas now in force. 
Lake Success, New York, 1948. 92 p. (Sales no.l948. 
VHLL) E F 

. — — . . - Transport and Communica- 

tfottt Review, vol.l., no.l — . 48 p. July-Septembet 
1948 — . Quarterly, Lake Success, New York. E F. 
Supersedes Monthly Summary of Important Events in 
the Field of Transport and Communications. 

VS. Depattroeni of Sute. Cb-ordination of European 
iolaod transport, 1941—1948. Washington, GovtPr.Off., 
Department of Sute Documents and State Papers, voI.I, 
do. 7, Oaobet 1948, p.451-479. 

{See also Universal Posul Union, International 
Telecommunication Union and Inter-Governmencal 
Maritime Consulutive Organization under Special- 
ized Agencies] 

Trieste 

United Nations. Security Council. Letter from the 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics addressed to the Secreuty- 
General enclosing derision of the Counol of Foreign 
Mioisters dated 22 April 194? concerning the financial 
posiuoQ of Trieste. Lake Success, New York, S/S77, 
9 October 2947. 3 p. saiaea. E F 
■ . Lener from the representadve of Yugo- 

slavia addressed to the President of the Security Couaril 
dated 8 November 1947 and enclosed copy of the note 
presented ro the Government of the United States. Lake 
Success, New Yot^ S/600, 8 November 1947. 3 p. 
mitaeo. £ F 

— — . — — . letter from the represenutives of the 
United Kingdom and the United States dated 27 February 
1948 addressed to the President of the Security Council 
traasauitiag the report of the administration of the 
Britisb-Uniied Suies zone of the Free Territory of 
Trieste, lake Success, New York, S/679, 18 February 
1948. 46 p. mimeo E F 

. Lettec dated 24 May 1948 froca the rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom and the United 
States uaasmiaiag the report ... for the Isr quarter 
of 1948. Lake Success, New York, S/781, 25 May 
1948, 48 p. mimea £ F 

. Letter . . . dated 6 August 1948 ... for 

the period 1 April to 30 June 1948 Lake Success, New 
York, S/953, 6 August 1948. 36 p. mimeo, E F^ 

Text of the declaratioo on Trieste made 

jointly by the Govetnmenu of France, the United fCing- 
dom and the United Sutes. Lake Success, New York, 
S/707, 31 I4arch 1943. 3 p. mimeo. E F 

(For discussion in Securiry Council, see records of 
meetings: 143, 344-346, 348, 353, 354.) 
Martin-ChauAer, Jean. Trieste. Paris, Hartmana (for 
the Cenue dTtudes de Politique Eirangere), 1947. 
199 p. 

Trusteeship and Information from 
Son^elf’Goveming Territories 
United Nations. Non-self-governing territories. Sum- 
maries of informauon uansmitied to the Seuetary- 
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General during 1946. Lake Success, New Yot^ 5 
August 1947. 152 p. (Sales no.l947.VI B.l.) EP 
“• ■ Summaries and analysis of information 
transmitted to the Secretary-General during 1947. T.<ik> 
Success, New York, vii, 509 p. Annexes. (Sales no. 
1948.VI.B.1.) E F 


United Nations. Security Council. Comm i f top of Ex- 
perts. Preliminary report on the respective functions 
of the Security Council and the Trusteeship Council 
with regard to the trusteeship system as applied to 
strategic areas. Lake Success. New York, S/642, 12 
January 1948. 10 p. mimeo. E F 
•. • [Strategic Areas] Letter from the repre- 
sentative of the Umted States addressed to the President 
of the Security Council dated 2 December 1947 and 
enclosures. Lake Success, New York, S/6ld, 2 December 
1947. 5 p. mimeo. E F [Contains statement on closing 
of Eniwetok Atoll in Pacific Islands.] 

• Eetter from the Secretary-General addressed 

to the President of the Security Council dated 7 Novem- 
^r 1947. lake Success, New York, S/599, 7 November 
1947. Ip. mimeo. EF [Procedures to govern the appli- 
cation of Arts 87 and 88 of the Charter to the strategic 
area of the Pacific Islands.] 


•. Report of the Committee appointed by the 
^nty Council on 18 June 1948 to confer with the 
Committee of the Trusteeship Council on the question 
of respective functions of the two Counats in regard 
to trusteeship of strategic areas Uke Success. New 
York, S/916, 23 July 1948. 3 p. mimeo. E F 

S7I' iT°t M Tnistoship 

&unal. Lik« Sucas., New York, T/«, 24 September 

10! S' 23 September 

iM7. 102 p. mimeo. E F 

Atimttone, Elteebeth H, eaj Otso, Williim I. The 
inaugtirauon of the tnitteeship system of the United 
Nations. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1947 it o 
(Dept, of State pnbn. 2795, United Sutis-Umted 
Na ioni tnfotmai, on series 16.) Reprinted from De- 
parlmeat of State BuUettfi, Mar^ 23, 1947 
Cobb^ Alfred. Natintul self-deietminatiJn. Chicago. 
II .. The University of Chicago Press. 1947. Rev Id 

iS 

Conoiet. Helen H. eomp. Non-self-govetning areas 

A wiS’r °° ‘"J trusteeships! 

A selected list of tefeiencei. Washington, Libtatv of 

194T2’vor4S7''p""f“';‘‘ 

Davidson J.W Political dcvelopmem in Western 

rw% AiJairt Ju\y 1948. >ol. 21, p. 13^149 

Dependent peoples and uorM order [Addr»< 

Ftajd. BAayte P,eside„t of the 'TtS^S; '^'no’i 
dation nf”‘th^ '^'7' S*t>ce ronn' 

3. I94S.1 TOish.ngion, Cost. Pr. Off., Department of 

'9T».°“2‘S7r"" '»'■ -“w 

v”’- in thtioo: the 

Un Nat, not m.ss.on to Western Samoa. W^tfoW 

Oriam^ton. June 1918. sol.ll, no.2. P.26.S-282. 

Gcrig. Benjainin. Significance of the trusteeship system, 
.ftteaf, „/ ,i, Atvettmn „/ Z 

Social Science, January 1913, p.39-l7. 


Goshal, Kumar. People 
Sheridan, 1948. 329 p. 


colonies. New Voel, 


-.pnh.-* wmcc. iiuotmation on ooa-se!i. 

©jverning territories. Memorandum by the rcinf m; 
Office on proceedings in the General Assembly of ihe 
United Nations 1947. London, HJ.LS0ff 194s 
(Colonial no.228.) 60 p. ■* 


. . Report by His Majesty's Goserameat 

on the administration of the Cameroons under Umit^i 
Kingdom trusteeship for the >-ear 1947. London. Hue 
Off, 1948. 213 p. (Colonial no.221.) 

• ' Report by His Majesty's Government . . . 
on the administration of Togoland for the year 1947 
London, H.M.S.Off.. 1943. 147 p.(Colonial oa225.)' 
Hall. H Duncan. Mandates, dependencies and trusw- 
ship. Washington, Carnegie Endowment for Intetnauoeal 
Peace, 1948. 429 p. (London, Steven & Sons Ltd.) 
(Smdi^ in the Administration of International Uw laj 
Organization no.9.) 

Sayre, Francis B Legal problems arising from the United 
Nations trusteeship system, lbs American JournJ of 
Inferaaiional Law, April 1948, vol. 42, no.2,p26}-25^ 
Stein, Boris E.Cavioonpe;;ejeHii0 napoAOB n npoCatsi 
uexgynapoAnofi onesn (ua 1-u cecena reBepusnoi 
aceaxfiaen 06’ejnneHaux Haiinii) cieBorpaxas cjG- 
anuoli aexiina, npoyBiaBBOa 14 ansspa 1947 rui. 
IfocBBa, 1947. 

Sistema mezhdunarodnol opeki; d\e tende/ian 

reshenna kolonial’-DoI problemy v organizstsii Ob*- 
edinennykh Nacsii. [Moskva] (^s. izd-vo polit. iiuy, 
1948. 190 p. 

United Nations. Trusteeship Couoal. Mission to 
Western Samoa, 1947, Repon to the Trusteeship Coua- 
al by . . . Wellington, New Zealand, Gmetnmnt 
Printer, 1947. 120 p. (Series A-4b, 1917). 

U.S. Department of State. The United Sut« and doo- 
self-governing territories; a summary of inforimiioa 
regarding the United States and non-self governine 
territories with particular reference to chapters XI, XII. 
and XIll of the Charter of the United Nations. Washing- 
ton, Govr. Pr.Off., 1947. v,106 p. map. (Dept, of State 
pubn. 2812. United Staces-United Nations Information 
series 18.) 

Vedovato, G.; Moreno, XLhL; Mangano, G. The quesuon 
of the administration of Italian colonies in Africa under 
trusteeship. Firenze, 1947. (Florence University Cewn 
of Colooial Studies, XXXV). 107 p. 

Winslow, EM. The pattern of imperialism- New Toft 
Columbia University Press, 1948. 278 p. 


W'omen, Statue of 

United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Coii- 
mission on the Status of Women. Preliminary 
on the political rights of women. Lake Success. . e* 
York. E/CtiCm, 16 December 1917. 81 ^ mimea 
E F 

. . Report. Lake Success. Nc* V«E 

E/615, 26 January 1918; Add. & Corr. 30 ^ t ^ ^ 

. General Assembly. Comtinitions, electoral U*' 

and other legal instruments relating to the ff*'>^ 
of women and their eligibility to public o^e ‘ 
funaions. Memorandum submitted by 
General. Lake Success, New York, A/619. 23 A“* 
1913. 21 p. mimeo. E F 
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work programmes. Lake Success, New York, E/834, 28 
June 1948. 14 p. mimeo. E F 

— . Economic and Employment Commission. 
International action to mainuin world full employment 
and economic stability. Views put forward by the Inmr* 
national labour Organizayon. lake Success, New York, 
E/CN.l/4(5, 29 October 1947. 22 p. mimeo. E F 

• • . Subcommission on Economic DeveU 

opment. The Permanent bfigration Committee of the 
International Labour Organization. Lake Success, New 
York, E/CN.l/Sub.3/17, 5 December 1947. 7 p. 
mimeo. E F 

■ _ “ Transport and Communications Commis- 

sion (2nd session). Resolutions of the 2nd session of the 
Inland Transport Comminee of the International Labour 
Organization, Geneva, 7-l6 May 1947. Lake Success 
New York, E/CN. 2/24, 23 December 1947. 29 p. 
mimeo. E F 


2. Goveriihig Body of ILO 

Minutes of the 97th session of the Governing Body, 
November 6, 1943, Paris. Geneva, 1948. 71 p. E F 

it Docuntnti of Labour Coiiferruee 

(a) 29 th SESSION (MONTREAL, 1946) 

International Labour Organisation. Conference (29tb 
session). Record of proceedings. Montreal, 1948. 648 
p. EF 


(b) 30iH SESSION (Geneva. 1947) 

International Labour Organisation. Conference (30ih 
session). Conventions and recommendations adopi^ by 
the Conference. Geneva, 1947. 77 p. E&F 
^ ^ ■; Questionnaire: The organisatioo of bbour 

inspection in industrial and commercial undenakinns. 
Montreal, 1916. 29 p. E F S 

— “• • Il«onl of proceedings. Geneva, 1948. 676 

p. E F S 


• ■ Reports. Geneva, 1946-47: E F S 

I. Report of the Ducetor-GencraL 120 p. 

II. Financial and budgetary questions. 45 p. 

HI. (1) Non-metropolitan fcrntoncs, proposed texts. 
119 p.; 


(2) Replies of governmenu. 58 p.; 

(3) i\menJcd texu submitted to the Conference 

162 p. 


IV. Tlic organisation of labour inspection in indus- 

trial and commcrcbl unJcrukiogs. 226 p. and 
supplement, 65 p. 

V. Emplo)mcnt service organisaiion: 

(1) Preliminary report 350 p.; 

(2) Replies of governments. 132 p. and supple- 
ment, 22 p. 

VI. Summary of annual reports on the applkation of 

conventions (Article 22 of ihc Coiuuiuiionl 
138 p. Appendix, 29 p. 

VH. rrceJom of asiocution and induurial rcUiioni. 


<c) 31ST SESSION (SAN ERANaSCO, 1918) 
International Labour Organisation. Conference (Rs 
session). Conventions, recommendations and ■''r - 4 =ca 
of amendment adopted by the conference ... 17 
10 July 1948. Geneva, 1948. 47 p. E & F 

• • Questionnaire: Freedom of issootioo lal 

protealon of the right to organise. Geneva, 1917 . 17 p. 
E F S 


. . Repons. Geneva, 1948: E F S 


1. Report of the Director-General. 128 p. 

IL Financial and budgetary questions. 32 p. 

III. Summary of annual reports on the spphauu 

of conventions (Amcle 22 of the CDnsna- 
tion). 185 p. Appendix. Report of Coa- 
mitee of Experts. 46 p. 

IV. (1) Employment service organisatioo propxei 

texts referred to government] and (2) 
amended texts submitted to the Conferext 
70 p. and 89 p. Supplement. 

V. Vocational guidance: 

(1) Preliminary report. 214 p: 

(2) Further report 100 p. SuppIemeoL 11 ^ 
VI. Wages: (a) general report 361 p-l (b) (D 

Fair wages clauses is public contracts, {»■ 
limiaary report 44 p ; (2) replies of goten- 
merits. 60 p.; supplement, 45 p; («) Hi 
procenioo of wages, preliminary report 5? 
p.; (2) replies of governments. 115 p. 

VII. Freedom of association and protection of 

right to organise. 105 p. Appendix: ftpon » 
Governing Body. 23 P- Supplement rtpliei 
of goveromenis. 34 p. 


Vlll. Industrial relations: 

(1) Application of the principles of the npr 
to organise and to bargain collcoivtly . • • 
preliminary report 205 p: 

(2) Replies of governments. 297 p. 

IX. Partial revision of the convention (nal) 

cerning employment of women Juriflg 
night (1919) and of the convention (oa<W 
concerning employment of women Juricg 

night (revised 1934). 51 P-;SuppIcroew.4F 

X. Partial revision of the comeoiion (no. 6) ^ 

cerning the night work of 
employed in industry ( 1919). 67 p-J hv,, 
ment. 8 p. 

XL Substitution for the provisions of the 

(no.41) concerning croploymeot “ ^ 

during the night (revised 1934) a . 

convention (no 6) concerning the oigw 

of young persons cmpIo)ed m * 
(1519) con.iintJ in ihn “ 

convention (no83) concerrung * .la* 
tion of tnteriutional labour stanJar 
metropoliun territories (19-17) ‘ 

spending provisions of ihe rcvinng 
tions now proposed. 33 P- 
XII. Privileges and immunities of the lottrnat*. 

Labour Organiution. 38 p. ^ 

. . Report of the 


convention (tvo.il) concerning 


g emplo)®e®* of • 
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bajo. La Par, Caja de seguro y ahorro obrero, 1948. 
147 p. 

Canada. Government delegates to the International 
Labour Conference. Rapport . . . 30“‘* session de la 
Conference Internationale du Travail, Geneve, 19 juin— 11 
juillet 1947. (Suppl. a la Garette du Travail de d«einbre 
1947). 

Despres, Jean-Pierre. Le Canada et I'Organisation Inter- 
nationale du Travail. Montreal. Editions Ftdes (for the 
Canadian Insiiiute of Intetnational Affairs), 1947. 273 p- 
Fried, J H.E. Relations between the United Nations and 
the International Labor Organization. The American 
Political Science Review, October, 1947. vol. 41, no 5, 
p.963-978. 

Gteat Britain. Delegates to the Intecnational Labour 
Conference. 29th session, Montreal, 19th September- 
9th October, 1946. Report to the Minister of Labour and 
National Service by the delegates of His Majesty's 
Government . . London, H M S Off , 1947. 152 p 
Cmd. 7185. E F 

. 30th session, Geneva, 19th June-llth 

July, 1947. Report to the Minister of Labour and 
National Service by the delegates of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment . . . London, HMSOff, 1948. 72 p Cmd 
7437. 

International Labour Conference, Montreal, 1946 The 
final articles revision convention 1946, adopted by the 
International Labour Conference, Montreal, 9ch Ooober 
1946. London, HM.SOff, 1948. 8 p Cmd 7516 
(Treaty Series no64 (1948) ) 

— — . Instrument for the amendment of the Consutu- 
tvoss of she lasuoauooal Laboi^t Oiganisasioo, Monueal. 
9th October 1946. London. HMSOff.. 1948. 74 p. 
Cmd 7452. (Treaty Series no47 (1948) ) 

Ireland. Goveinmeac delegates to the International 
Labour Conference. International labour Conference, 
30th session, Geneva. 19th June 1947 to U July 1947, 
Report to the Minister for Industry and Commerce by 
the Irish Govemmear delegates Dublin, 1948. 71 p 
(P.no 8417) 

Miedrynarodowe Biuro Pracy. Sprawozdanie Dyrekiora 
Generalnego. Miedzynarodowe zagadnienia gospodarczos- 
poleczne sprawozdanie. Dyrektora geoeialnego Mied- 
zynarodowego biura pracy, przedlozone 30-e} sesji Mied- 
zynarodowej konfcrencji pracy, Geneva, 1947 Warsaw, 
SpoWzielnia wydawnicza "Wiedza", 1948- 149 p. 

New Zealand. Delegates to the Internationa! Labour 
Conference. Report of Government delegates on the 
thiitieth Session, Geneva, June-July, 1947. WdUngton, 
Government Printer, 1947. 59 p. (Series A-7, 1947). 

— . — . Report of the New Zealand Delegation on 

the Preparatory Aslan Regional Conference of the Inmr- 
nadooal Labour Organization, New Delhi, India, 
Oaober-November. 1947. Wellington, Government 
Printer, 1948. 44 p. (Series A-7, 1948). 

Sweden. Delegaiionen for det lotcrnatioaella Socialpobt- 
Iska Samarbetet. Intecuatlonella Atbetsotganisationea 
XX. Arbetskonferensens tjugo sjatte sammaouade mm, 
1945. Stockholm, P.A. Norstedt & soner. 1948. 4l p. 
US- Congress. House of Repteseniatives. Acceptance of 
the constimtioa of the International Labor Orgamzuion 
instrument of amendment. Report from the Committee 


of Conference, to accompany S J-Res. 117, June 16. 1943 
Washington, Govt. Pr. OS., 1948. 3 p. (House Repot, 
2384, 80th Congress, 2ad session). 


c Food and Agriculture Organization 
OF THE United Nations 


I, Relaiiom with United Hatiom 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council Report 
of the Food and Agticultute Organization of the United 
Nations. Lake Success, New York, E/597/A(ld 1, 8 
January 1948. 13 p. mimeo. E F; Supplementary tepoti 
. . . Uke Success, New York, E/797, 24 May 1948. 57 p 
mimeo. E F 


. Report of the Food and Agriculnire Or- 
ganization ... on progress in the co-ordination ol studies 
of suit^Ie measures to bring about an increase in food 
produaion Lake Success, New York E/817, 14 June 
1948. 8 p. mimeo. E F 

— — . Report of the Seaetary-General pursuant to 

the resolution adopted by the Economic and Soaal 
Council on 21 June concerning assistance to the FAO in 
making a survey and preparing proposals relating to 
longer-term international machinery for deabng with 
food problems. Lake Success, New York, E/185, 29 
September 1947. 7 p. mimeo. E F 
— — . . — . Economic Commissvoo ft« Eucope (3fd 
session). Report of the Drafting Committee of the FAO 
on Relations with Regional Economic Commission^ si^ 
mmed to the Cwsicil of FAO oa l6tb Aptil 1948 
Geneva, E/ECE/72/Rev.l, 23 April 1948. 1 p. mimea 
E F 


— . — . Economic Commission for Laua Awtia 
(1st session). Current Aaivities of the Food and Api- 
culture Organization in Latin America P 

pared by FAO for the information of the 
Oymmsslioa . . Lake Success, New York, E/CN. 
12/9, 5 May 1948. 11 p. mimeo. E F 


2. Relations with other Specialized Agencies 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
Report ... on draft agreement between ILO aud FAO 
Washington, C 47/33, 19 July 1947. 5 P- muneo 
United Nations. Economic and Social , 

agreement between the Food iStions 

tion of the United Nations and t^ ^ 

Education, Scientific and Cultural rtiimeo 

S„a«,, N«w York. E/604, 6 J.nu.r, 1948. 5 p. «■««“ 


3. General 

Food and Agriculture Organizadoa p. 

publications. [Washington ] December ^ • 

. Constitution, rules of pcocediwe. 

dons, and rules of procedure for the Coun ®-,h,fletoQ, 
by the 3d session of the Conference), wastims 
October 1948. 79 p. E F S _ _ . . 

. Diplomatic privileges and iminunioes 

ton. C47/29. 15 July 1947. 19 p- mimeo- 
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. European programs of agricultural teconsmicdon 

and developmenc Washington, June 1948, viii, 60 jx 
E F S 

. Facts about FAO. rev. ed. Washington, August 

1948. 19 p. E F S 

. National progress in food and agriculture pro- 
grams — 1948. An analysis of 1948 progress and program 
reports of member govertunents submitted in compli- 
ance with Article XI of the Constitution of the FAO. 
Washington, September 1948. iv, 147 p. E F S 

. The state of food and agriculture. 1948: a survey 

of world conditions and prospeas. Washington, Septem- 
ber 1948. vi. 216 p. E F S 

4. Official Records 

Food and Agriculture Organiaation. Conference (3d 
session, Geneva, 1947). Agenda . . . Geneva, 25 
August 1947. Washington, C47/5, 5 June 1947. 4 p. 
mimeo. E F 

. Budget for the third financial year, 1948, 

with introduaory statement by Comminee on Financial 
Control. Washingtonr'C47/8, 15 June 1947. 85 p. 
mimea B F 

. . Cereals review. (Repott of Spedab Cereals 

Conference, Parts, 9-12 July 1947.] Washlogtoo. 
C47/10, 2 July 1947. 6l p. mimeo. E F 

■ • Report. . . Washington, December 1947. 

81 p. E F 

- . Second annual report of the Diceaor-Gen- 

era] to the FAO Conference. Washington, July 1947. 
33 p. E F S 

, . The state of food and agriculture, 1947. 

Prepared for the 3d sesston ... 25 August 1947. 
Washington, C47/35 29 July 1947. 27 p. mimeo. E F 

. Conference (Special session}. Report . . . (held 

at Washington 6 April and 14 April 1948). Washing- 
ton, June 1948. 5 p. E F S 

. Counal (Ist session, November 1947). Repon 
. . . Washington, 1947. CL.1/25, Rcv.l. 35 p E F S 

— • • (2nd session, April 1948). Report . , , 

Washington, 1948. 1/Misc./42, 20 May 1948. 34 p. E F S 

• • 3rd session, August 1948). Report . 

Washington, 1948. 11 p. E F S 

. International Emergency Food Council. Repon of 

the lEFC to the Council of FAO at its 2nd session, 
Washington, March 1948. iii, 83 p. E F S 

■ • Report of the Seaetary-General to the 

4th meeting of the Council (lEFC). Washington, Julv 
1947. 118 p. E F S 

• • • 5th meeting, (lEFC). Washington, 

November 1947. 89 p. E F S 

' International Timber Conference. Report of , . . 
held in Marianske Laane, Czechoslovakia. 28 April-lO 
May 1947. June 1947. 51 p. E F 
Nutrition Committee. Report. . . (Baguio, Phil- 
ippines, 23-28 February 1948). Nutrition problems of 
rice-eating countries in Asia. Washington, June 1948 
iii, 24 p. E F S 

. Nutrition problems in Latin America. Conference. 

Final reporc Montevideo, Uruguay, N/48/Cb.2/H 
July 1948. 17 p. mimeo. E F S - ’ 


Rice meeting, Baguio, Philippines, 1-13 March 

1948. Report. Washington, June 1948. 48 p. E F S 

•. Rice smdy group, Trivandrum, Travancote State, 

India, 16 May-6 June 1947. Report Washington, July 
1947. 58 p. E F 

Work of FAO 1947/48. Report [3d annual] of 

the Dlreaor-General to the 4th session of the Conference 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. Washington, September 1948. 90 p. E F S 

5. Missions 

Food and Agriculture Organization, hfajoc findings and 
recommendations of the FAO mission for Poland. Wash- 
ington, October 1947. 24 p. E F 
Report of the FAO mission for Poland Washing- 
ton, May 1948. 159 p. E F 

Report of the FAO Special Mission for Venezuela. 

A study on oil-bearing plants. Washington, March 1949 
83p. E 

. Report of the mission for Siam Washington, 

September 1948. 125 p- E 

6. Agricultural Studies 

Food and Agriculture Organization. Breeding livestock 
adapted to unfavorable eoviroomeots' a study prepared 
by Ralph W. Phillips. Washington, January 1948. 182 
p. (FAO Agricultural Studies no 1) E F S 

. Measures to alleviaie the 'aorld shortage of cereals 
and other foodstuffs: a review of national and inter- 
national efforts and their results by the FAO to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. Washington, 
24 September 1947. 83 p. mimeo. E 

Preservation of grains in storage; papers presented 

at the international meeting on infestation of foodstuffs, 
Loodon. 5-12 August 1947. Washington, February 1948. 
174 p. Maps and charts. (FAO Agricultural Studies 
iio2.) E F S 

Soil conservation: an international study. Wash- 
ington. March 1948. 189 p, map. (FAO Agricultural 
Studies no 4.) E F S 

. Using salty land. Washington, February 1948 

49 p. (FAO Agricultural Studies no.3.)E F S 

7. Economics and Statistics 
Food and Agriculture Organization Commodity Senes 
Washlogtoo, 1947-1948 — . 

1. Wheat, March 1947, E F S; 2. Wheat, January 1948, 
E F; 3. Livestock and meat, January, E F; 4. Dairy 
products, February, E F, 5. Poultry and eggs, February, 
E F; 6. Vegetables and fruits, Bulletin, oo.l; May, B F, 
7. Rice, Bulletin no.l. May. E F S, 8. Sugar, Bulletin 

00. 1, July, E S; 9. World fibers review 1948, E F S 

Wood and Agricultural Statistics. Monthly Bulletin 

Washington, Vol.l, no 1 — . July 1948 — . 32 p. E & F 
with S notes. 

w Timber statistics for the year 1946-1947. Wash- 
ington, March 1948. 40 p E & F. 

V Timier Statistics. Quarterly Bulletin Geneva, Vol. 

1, no.1 — . January-March 1947 and 1948 — . 39 
p. E & F {Prepared jointly by FAO and the Economic 
Commission for Europe.] 
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, World fiber survey. Washington. August 1917. 

186 p. EF 

. Yearbook of food and agricultural statistic— ‘•19^7. 

Washington, 1917. 261 p E & I’ v.«U S anj C ubks. 

8. risheries 

Food and Agriculture Organization, fitbenei BnUeiiu. 
Vol. 1, no. 1 — . August 1918 — . Monthly. Wash- 
ington. EPS 

. Yearbook of fisheries statistics — 1917. Wash- 
ington, 1943. 334 p. E & F with S preface. 

9. Forestry Forest ProJuett 
Food and Agriculture Organization. ConfcrciKC (3fil 
session, Geneva). Word situation and outlook for hircsity 
and forest products. Washington, C4V75. 1 1 July 1947 
40 p. mimea E F 

- U/usylta. Washington, Vol. I, /k> l_ , 
July/August, 1947— . Bimonthly {Forestry and forest 
products]. E F S 

— — . Yearbook of forest products suttstics--|9f7. 
Washington, 1943. 209 p. E & F 

10 . Sutrition 

Food and Agriculture Organization Nutrnion Division 
Committee on Calorie Conversion Factors arsj food 
Composition Tables. Report of commiitce . . Energy- 
yielding components of food and computation of calorie 
values, Washington, 24-23 February 1947 Washington 
May 1947. 23 p E F S 

■ Rice and rice diets, a survey prepared by the 
Nutrition Division. Washington, September 1948. 72 
p. (FAO Nutritional Studies nol.) 

11. European Regiotsal Office at Rottse 

Food and Agriculture Organization. Temporary European 
Bureau. The FAO European Bulletin. Rome, VoL i No. 
1 — . August/September 1947 — . Bimonthly. E *F 

. . Food and Agriculture liilernationtj i^uf 

Journal. Rome, No.l — , January/june, 1947. Semi- 
annually. {Concinuation of Inlertutional UuUusin of 
Agricultural Law, published by the International JnsiJ. 
tute of Agriculture, Rome. The titic of pctiodical 
changed in 1948 to The International Journal of Law 
and Legislation.'] E F (nos.l, 2 and 3 issued up to June 
1948, publication suspended.) 

. . General report of the 4tb meeting of the 

European National Commineer, Rome, 17-21 February 
1948. Rome, FAO European Regional OfEa, 1948. IS 
p. E F 

. . List of publications issued by the former 

International Institute of Agticulnue the FAO 
Temporary Bureau in Europe. Rome, Oaobet, 15)47. ig p. 

. . Reports on the meetings of experts and the 

European National Commiuees, December 1946-Jiily 
1947. Rome, FAO, Temporary Bureau in Surope 
August 1947. 123 p. E F ’ 

12. GacvrwmeTrf woxd Uttwfffcrui PniPFraffons 
Australia. Delegation to the Conference of the Fcmd and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 3rd 


session, held at Geneva, 25ih August to 11th Septembst, 
1917. Report of the Australian dilcgaiion, prcsenicd to 
Pailiamcm, Ulh Match 1918. Canberra, Commonacalih 
Govt Printer, 1918. 25 p. (no,75) [Croup L] F.26'6 
Dchhaw, if. Tiie Food and Agriculture Organizatioa of 
tlic United Nations, l/ilcrnjiional Organization, June 
1917. \ol.I,no.2, p.291-307. 

Black, John D. and Kiefer, Maxine E. Future food 
and agriculture policy. A program for the next tea jean. 
New York, MtGraw-Hill, 1918. 348 p. 

Great Britain. Protocol for the dissolution of the Idih- 
national Institute of Agriculture and the transfer of its 
functions and assets to the Food and Agriculture Orgsoi. 
sation of the United Nations {with annex] Rome, 30ti) 
March 1916. London, H. M. S. 05. Cffld. 7413. 8 p. 
(Treaty Senes na29. 1918.) 

New Zealand. Delegation to the Conference of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nauoas. 
Report of the New Zealand Delegation on the third 
session held at Geneva 25 Augu$t-ll September, 1947. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1948. 32 p. (Scries 
A-2D,194S). (Also printed as Dept of External Affain, 
pubn.no.61.) 

U S. Depattment of Agttculntte, Food ncul agtlculmrsl 
dau for Far Eastern countries. Washington, GovtP/05, 
November 1947. 45 p. 

— I. Deparunent of State. Food and Ayicultute Ot- 
ginization of the United Nations. Washington, Govt 
PfOir.. 1917. 26 p. (Dept, of Sute pubn. 2826, Umied 
Sutes-United Nations Repott seties 16.) 

Wall, J. L The wotld food situaiioa. Imnnatond 
Affairs. July 1917. vol 23. p. 307316. 


</. United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


1 . Relations tilth Viiiied KaUons 

United Nations. Economic and Social Counal. 
meaury report of UNESCO to the Econoimc and 
Council of the United Nations. Lake Suaess, 
York, ]^46l/Add.l. 6 February 1943. 24 p. 

• • (7ih session). Report ofl the 

the United Nations Educational, 7^ May 

Organization: Lake Success, New York, E/ • 

1948. 13 P. mimeo. E F . , 

■ ■ .'l.'.ft lat e 

. General organization «««• 

Success. New York, E/804Mdd.l/Rev.l. 50 July 
4 p. mimeo. £ F 

2. General 

United Nations Educational, ScieotiFc and ^“'^*1943 
gaijzatJoa. Budget estimates for the sessioa of 

asd ioIarpariDB aoaex, presented to me ^ 
the General Conference at Mexico Ci f. 

Etembn 1947. Pam, 1947. 2C2, 20 Sap.™b» 

52 p. E F 
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Budget estimates for the £modal year 1949 pre- 
sented to the 3d session of the General Gjnference. 
Paris, 1948. 3C/6, publication 204. 148 p. E F 
. General information concerning international non- 
governmental organizations. Paris, CONSiXEC/COM. 
ONC/lsr sess/3, 6 September 1947. Various paging. 

mim en. 

. Introduction to UNESCO; a summary of the 

organization's activities during its Erst year, with selected 
Use of doaimeacs. Parrs, Dec&nbcc 19^7. 39 P- iiltu. 
E F 

. Report of the Director-General on the aaivities of 

the Orgamzatioo in 1947. Presented to the 2nd session 
of the General Conference at Mexico City, November— 
December 1947. Paris, 1947. 2C/4, 20 September 1947. 
95 p. E F S 

Suggestions for science teachers in devastated 

countries.* Prepared by J. P. Stephenson. Paris, 1948. 88 
p. E F 

UNESCO: 1948 programme. Paris, 1943. 50 p. E F 

World programme of UNESCO, 1947. Pari^ 

1947. 32 p. E F 

Wilson, Howard E Summer seminar in education for 
international undersunding, 1947 . . . Report submitted 
to the Director-General of UNESCO. Peru, 13 October 
1947. 13 p. (Sem./25). Processed. E F 

3 . Conferenees 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Orgamzatioo. General Conference (1st session, Paris, 
1946). . . . held at UNESCO House, Paris, from 20 
November to 10 December 1946. (Proceedings] Paris, 
1947. C/30. 288 p. E., 300 p. F. 

. General Conference (2od session, Mexico Gty, 

1947.) Records . . . Paris, April 1948. VoL I, pro- 
ceedings, 637 p.; voLII, resolutions. 68 p. B F 
. . Administrative and External Relations Com- 
mission. Resolutions adopted . . . Paris, URS/UNESCO 
Admin /I, 21 January 1948. 68 p. EF 

4. Reports of Commissions and Committees 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultuial Or- 
ganization. Commission on Technical Needs in Press 
Film and Radio. Report following the survey in twelve 
war devastated countries. Paris, 1947. 189 p. 2 C/S. E F 

• Report . . . following surveys in seventeen 
countfies. Pans, September 1948. 307 p. (Publication 
214.) EF 

• Preparatory Commission. Education Section. Fun- 
damental education. Common ground for all peoples. 
Report of a special committee . . . Paris, 1947. 284 p. 
E; 300 p. F, (Amerian edition published by Macmillan^ 


5. Periodicals 

Copyighs Bulletin. Paris, VoL I, no. 1— . July 1948 

— . Quarterly. E&F 

Museum. A Quarterly Review. Paris, Vol I no 1-2— 
July 1948— . EF . . z . 

UNESCO Coarr/er. Paris. Vol.l, no.l— . February 1948 

— . Monthly. E F S editions. (Replaces UNESCO 


Monitor as periodical on general aaivities of the Or- 
ganization for circulation of information to the public) 
UNESCO Monitor. Pans, Vol 1, do.I — . August 1947 
— . hlonthly. E F S, (Reserved as oi February 1948 
for publication of official texts, resolutions and proceed- 
ii\gs of UNESCO.) 

6. Government and Unofficial Publications 

Adam, T. R. Eduatloa for international undetscandlng. 
New York, Institute of Adult Education, 1948. 182 p. 
Brazil. Boletin do LB E.C.C. Instituto Brasileiro de Edu- 
cacao, Gieocia & Cultiua. Ministerio das Rela;6es Ex- 
tettores. Julbo de 1947. Ano I, no. 1 — . 162 p. 

CancTil, Hadley. The human sciences and world peace. 
A report on the UNESCO project, "tensions afieaing in- 
ternational understanding.” Publte Opinion Quarterly, 
Summer 1948, voJ. 12, p 236-242. 

Catne^e Endowment for International Peace "UNESCO : 
1947—48.” International Conctliaiion, February 1948, no. 
438, p. 71-98. 

Les Coof^ences de rU.N.ESCO. Paris. Editions de la 
Revue Fontaine, 1947. 360 p. 

CutmiogbaxD, Eileen R. UNESCO initiates cooperation 
in the abstracting of biologial and medical sciences. 
Science, (Washington), December 19, 1947, vol. 106, 
p. 609-611. 

Delatour, Gottfried S. problem of internauonal under- 
srandiog. The Annals of the Asnernan Academy of 
Political and Social Science, January 1948, vol. 235, 
p. 1-14. 

Evans, Luther H. The library program of UNESCO. 
D.C Lsbrariet, (Washington), Jinuatf 1948, vol. 19, 
p. 21-24. 

Great Britain. Ministry of Education and the Scottish 
Education Department. UNESCO and a world society. 
London, HA1.50ff., 1948. 46 p. (Ministry of Educa- 
tion Pamphlet No. 12 ) 

Jones, Helen D , comp. United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). Aseleaed 
list of references. Washington, Library of Congress, 
General Reference and Bibliography Division, 1948. 56 p 
Laves, Walter H. C. UNESCO and the work of the United 
Nations UNESCO Courrier, April 1948, vol 1, p.2. 
Locke. Alain and Stern, Bernard J. When peoples meet. 
A study m race and culmre contacts. New York, Phila- 
delphia. Heads, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. xii, 825 p. 
AfcAIurry, Ruth H. and Lee, Muna. The cultural approach, 
another way in international relations. Chapel Hill, Univ. 
of North Ouolina Press, 1947. 280 p. 

National Opinion Research Center. UNESCO and public 
opinion today. Chicago, University of Chicago, 1947. 
74 p. (Kept no. 35.) 

New Zealand. Delegation to the Second General Confer- 
ente. The United Nations Educational, Scienufic, an4 
Oiltutal Organization. Report of the New Zealand Dele- 
gation to the Second General Conference held in Mexico, 
D F. 5 November— 4 December, 1947. Presented to both 
Houses of the General Assembly by leave. Wellington, 
Goverameat Printer, 194S. 36 p. (A-15, 1948.) 
Quattlebaum, Charles A. Current educational and cul- 
tural reladons of the United States with foreign countries. 
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with a brief historical review of pertinent fuactions per- 
formed by the Departments of State, War, Interior, Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Labor, the Federal Security Agency 
and other Federal agencies. Washington, 1947. 82 p. 
(US. Library of Congress Legislative Reference Service. 
Public Affairs Bulletin 51). 

Reports on the UNESCO program National Catholic 
Educational Association, Washington Bulletin Novem- 
ber 1947, vol. 44, p. 6-56 Bibliography p 53—56. 

Torres Bodet, J. Educacion y concordia internacional’ dis- 
cursos y measajes (1941-1947). Mexico, Fondo de cul- 
tura economico, 1948. 405 p. 

UNESCO. World Affatrs. fall 1947. vol. 110, p. 163- 
191. 

UNESCO. Monatsschrift fur Erziehung, Wissenschaft 
und Kulmr der Oesterreichischen Liga fur die Vereioien 
NatioMn. Wien, 1. Jahrgang, Jan 1948 — . [Stiftgasse 

U S. Department of State. Digest of UNESCO program 
for 1948. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off , 1948. 9p. (Dept, 
of State pubn 3081, International organization and con- 
ference series IV, UNESCO 2 ) 

"777 • Second session of the General Conference 

of UNESCO . . . Report of the United States Delegation. 
Washington, Govt. Pr. Off, May 1948 186 p (Dept, 
of Stare pubn 3062, International otgaoization and con- 
ference series IV, UNESCO 1.) 

T~T\ ■ UNESCO and the National Commission 

Basic documents. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1948 17 p. 
(Dept, of State pubn 3082, International organization 
and conference senes IV, UNESCO 3.) 

. UNESCO, what it is, what it does, what you 

can do to help. Washington, Govt Pr. Off, 1948. (Dent 
of State pubn. 3225 ) ' <>■ 

D Z- '^sshington. Govt. 

^ (Dept, of State pubn. 2904. (rev. 
cd. March 1948). International organization and con- 
ference series IV, UNESCO 4.) 

— . National wmmission for UNESCO. Report on 
Pacific Regional Conference on UNESCO, San Francisco 
Cdifornia. May 13-15. 1948. Washington, The Com- 
mission, 1948. 79 p., charts and map. 

—.National Commission News. November 1948 
Washington, Govt. Pr. OS.. (Dept, of State pubn. 3321.) 

Voaden. Herman. The arts and UNESCO. Vmversny of 
Toronto Quarterly, January 1948, vol. 17 , p 161-167 

S W I “■> “"■»«>».« H-r- 

tard Educational Review, winter 1947, vol 17 , p. 45 - 56 . 


e. International Civil Aviation 
Organization 


1. General 

International Civil Aviation Organization. Administtauve 
Bureau. Organization charts. Montreal. February 194 r 
N osIandlI.Doc.5187.EFS ' 


. Assembly (1st session, Montreal, 1947 ) Rules of 

procedure, Montreal, 7 May 1947. Doc.4093.Al P/I? 

• <2nd session, Geneva, 1948). Admirmw. 

five Commission. Relations with the United Nations 
Montreal, 11 March 1948. Doc.5236-A2-AD/l 23 d 
EPS ' 


■ • • Privileges and immunmes. Monaeil 

11 March 1948. Doc.5238-A2-AD/3. 64 p. EF 


• • Report of the Council to the Assem 

bly on the activities of the Organization, June I, 1947- 
Marcfa 1, 1948. Montreal, 19 March 1948. Doc5221- 
A2-P/5. vii. 111 p. EFS 


• • . Resolutions and recommendations. 

Montreal, July 1948. Ddc. 5692-A2-P/37. 48 p. EFS 

. Convention on International Civil Aviation. [Chi- 

“SO. 1944). Standards and recommended practices. An- 
nex 1 to the Convention. Personnel licensing Monttwl, 
April 1948. 60 p. EFS 


-• . — — . Annex 2. Rules of the air. Mootteal, 

April 1948. 38 p. EFS 


~ — , ■ Annex 3. MeteoroJogial codes 

Montreal, April 1948. 45 p. EFS 

• '■ Annex 5. Dimensional units to be 

used in air-ground communications. Montreal, April 
1948. 17 p. EFS 

— . Council (2nd session). General convention oa 
privileges and immunities of Specialized Agenoes Mon- 
treal, 26 September 1947. Doc. 4702-C/579. 12 P 
EFS 


— — ■ — Report of the Secreuty General on the 
liquidation of the International Commission for Ait 
Navigation. Montreal, 26 October 1947. Doc. 4815- 
C/605. 37 p. EFS 

- . Rules of procedure . . . Montreal. 21 Octo- 

ber 1947. Doc.4792-C/599. 9 p. EFS 

Rules of procedure for the Committees, 
{Air Navigation, Ait Transport and the Committee on 
the Convention on International Qvil Aviation], the 
membership of which is open to all contracting sntes 
. . . Montreal, 21 October 1947. Doc. 4793-C/600. 6 p 
EFS » 

• Atonthly Bulletin November, 194^— • Formerly 
the PICAO Monthly Bulletin. EFS 

V Public Information. Basic memorandum on the 

International Civil Aviation Organization. Montreal, 
September 1948. 37 p EFS 


2. Agreements, International 

ICAO. Legal Bureau. Consolidated tables of 
nautical agreements and contracts registered *‘'"7 
and ICAO until 31 December 1948 Montreal, 
Doc.6188. LGB/12. 125 p. E F S 

. Monthly lists of aeronautical 

ointracts registered with ICAO. Montreal, July • 
Docs. 45 50. 4657, 4760, 4930. 5009. 5051, 5133, 5'/ • 
5295, 5410, 6058, 6066. 6079, 6127, 6174. 6271. 
6390. E 

. Study on bil.terul .Etrentcni, '““p 

type”. Montreal, 1947. Doc. 4798-AT/526. 39 P- 
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3. Agreements, Multilateral 
IGVO. Air Transport Bureau. Discussions of ComCJis- 
sion No. 3 of the 1st Assembly; VoL 1. Deselopmeat of 
a multilateral agreement on commercial rights in ioter- 
national civE ait transport. Montreal, 1947. Doc.4510, 
Al-EC/72. 241 p. EFS 

. . Proceedings of the Air Transport Commit- 
tee of PICAO; draft multilateral agreement on commer- 
cial rights in international civil air transport. May 1947. 
Doc.4014, Al-EC/1. 40 p. EFS 

. . Records of the Commission on Multilateral 

Agreement on Commercial Rights in International Civil 
Air Transport; Volume 1: Relevant documentation and 
summary minutes of plenary meetings. Volume 2. Parts 
1 and 2: Verbatim reports of plenary meetings. Montfeal, 
AprU 1948. VoL 1, 216 p.; VoL 2. ptl. 312 p.; pt2, 
383 p. Doc5230, A2 EC/10 

4. Airmail 

ICAO. Air Transport Bureau. Air mall study, hfontreal, 
Aprd 1943. Doc 5348. AT/654. 114 p. 

— . . Analysis of the replies from the Member 

Scales of ICAO to '‘Questions arising out of air mart 
study". Montreal, Oaober 1948. Doc6l75, AT/663. 
17 p. E 

. . Statement of views of the Oegaoiaatioo with 

respect to international ait mail, "transmitted to (he 
Universal Postal Union Congress . . . etc" Mootfeal, 
May 1947. Doc4067, Al-EC/11. 9 p. E 

. . [Seaetatiat] Study on the problem of in* 

teinational ait mail. Montteal, April 1947. 33 p. E 
■ — . Council. Letter from the President of the Council 
to the Seaetary General of the Uoisecsal Posul Union, 
6 Oaober 1948. Montreal, 1948. DocCDraft/728. 
6p. EF 


5. Airlines — Ownership 

ICAO. Air Transport Bureau. Discussions of Commis- 
sion No. 3 of the 1st Assembly, Volume 2: Incecoatiooal 
ownership and operation of trunk air routes. Montreal, 
May 1947. Doc4521. Al.EC/73. 55 p. EFS 

— . Survey on ownership of airlines as of 30 

November 1947. Montreal, February 1948. Doc4954- 
AT/633. 37 p. E 


6. Air Navigation 

ICAO. Air Navigation Bureau. Crash fire and rescue 
equipment at aerodromes. Montreal, June 1948. 

4-AN/3. 18 p. EFS 

• ■ The effea of air temperature upon the rate 
of climb of an airplane equipped with a constant speed 
propeUer. Montreal, May 1948. Grcular 1-AN/l. J5 p. 

Engineering smdy of fanors afieoing the 

choice of frequencies of DME. Montreal, 1948. Griailar 
31 p. 

• • A pisEoysphy oi aeroplane strength faaors. 

Montreal, May 1948. Circular 2/AN/2. 14 p, E&F 
• • South Pacific region. Montreal, 1948. Cir- 
cular. 25 p. 


. U.SA. Omni-range improvements. Mon- 
treal, September 1948. Grcular 5-AN/4. 23 p. 

. Regional Meetings. Final reports. Monueal, 1947 

and 1948. Various paging. South Pacific (Melbourne), 
February 1947. Docs. SP/178, 179, 181, 190. 191, 202, 
226, and 231; South American (Lima), June 1947. 
Docs. SA/70-76.; South Atlantic (Rio de Janeiro), July 

1947. Docs. R5/I10-116.; 2nd Caribbean Communi'ca- 
lioQS Committee (Mexico City), August 1947. Docs. 
CB/185, C03f-CB/24.; 2nd North Atlantic (Paris), Afay 
1948; 2Qd European Afediterranean (Paris), May 1948; 
North Pacific (Seattle), July 1948. 

■ . Rules of procedure and directives for re- 

gional air navigation meetings. Montreal, September 

1948. Doc6l09-AN/658. 14 p. E F S 

7. faiilhaiion of Intern atitmei Ah Trampori 

ICAO. Air Transport Bureau. Airports, economics. (Pre- 
liminary srudy). Montreal, May 1948. Circular 3'AT/l. 
57 p. E 

. . Final report of the 2d session of ICAO FAL 

Division. Montreal, June 1948. Doc5464-PAL/533. 
68 p. B 

— . ' Recommendations for standards, practices 

and procedures (PAL). Montreal, June 1946. Doc 
2005-FAL/40. 28 p. E 

8, Insuranee 

ICAO. Air Transport Bureau. Frelimioary report on in* 
surance requirements of air ttaospoti risks. Afonueal, 
Match 1948. Doc5209A2.EC/4. 11 p. E 

— legal Bureau. Studies on aviation insurance. Mon- 

ueal. 1948. Doc 5133. LC/87. Ill p. E 

9. Joint Support 

ICAO. Air Traospoit Bureau. Agreement on air navi- 
gation services in Iceland between the Council of PICAO 
and the Government of Iceland. Montteal, 1943. Doc 
6l43,JS/535. 106 p. E 

. . International agreement on North Atlantic 

Ocean Stations Alootreal, 194—. Doc. 2668, C/313. 
70 ^ E 

Report on the responsihiiities imposed on 

the Organization in connection with ioicc support of the 
Icelandic Loran Station and to be confirmed and accepted 
by the GiunciL Montreal, April 1947. Doc. 4413, 
JS/501. 13 p. E 

Assembly 1947. (1st session). Montreal, 1947. 

Resolution Ai-65. Doc 4411, Al-P/45. 79 p. E 

10. Law 

ICAO. Legal Bureau. Note on the progressive develop- 
ment of inttrnational air law and on the organizations 
having contributed to such development. Montreal, 1947. 
Doc4553, LC/31. 16 p. E, 35p. F (with Annexes). 

11. Legal Committee 

ICAO. Legal Bureau. Legal Committee. (1st session). 
Alinutts and documents . . . Alontreal, September 1947. 
Doc4635 LC/71. 269 p. EFS 
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'• ' . (2nJ Kuion). Mmutet aitj dooi* 

menu . . . Alonircal, June 1918. Doc. 6011, LC/111. 
xix, 185 p. EPS 

— • AsKmblf (2nJ KSiion). Lej;*t Conunia* 
lion. Minutes inJ documeou . . . Montreal. June 1918. 
Doc. 5722, A2-LE/31. ixvi, 371 p. EPS 

12. SottStheJutfJ Cdrritn 

1^0. Ait Transport Durcau. Discussion of Gsmnsis- 
sioo No 3 of the 1st Assembly Volume 3 DisiiiKtion be- 
tween uheJuIcJ arsJ nun scheJuleJ operations in inter- 
national civil air tramixsrt. Montreal, .May 1917. Due 
4522.AI. EC/71. 63 p. EPS 

" ' . International mosement of airuaft m com- 

mercial operations other than KheJulcJ. Montreal. Manli 
1918. Doc3203.A2 EC/3 68 p. EPS 

• — . International movement of aircraft not en- 

sa^cj m the carria;:e of passen^rt, carpa, or mail for 
remuneration or hire {Article 5 of the Chicago Cumen 
tion, 1911). Montreal, 1918 Doe 520'’-A2-lC/2 4o 
EPS 


U.S. Department of Sme, Aspects of UniieJ Suiei pr- 
ticipation in iniernaiiotul tivil avianon. WaJursioa, 
Govt Pr. Otl , 1918. Il8p. (Dope of Suapubu. 3209 , 
International organization anJ confereixe scries IV, !»■ 
icrnatioiul Cvii Aviation Organizatioa 2). 

. . PiceJorn of ilsc air. Early theories. ff«. 

tlom; roise, sos creignry; [A stu Jy by Stephen LatcUuI cf 
tise Oifice of Legal AJviKf.} Washington, Govt. Pt. Oi, 
De;<aitmenl of State Docamrn/r 4$oJ S:at Piptts, toll, 
fso3, August 1918, p. 303-322. 

' . . Intctnaiional civil aviation 1915-1913 re- 

{lurt of tlse tepreseniaiise csf tlie UniteJ Sutes of Ac«- 
iia to tlic inicrnaiional Ovil Aviation Orguiiziua 
Washington. CosL Pr. OtI. 1918. 40 p. chart (Dept cf 
Slate pbhn. 3131, tnicrrsaiional orgamution aoJ confer- 
etne series IV, Intcriunonal Gvil Avution Orgatuzaua 
If- 

Wa/rKr, E. Intrrtuiional litutKing of air turigiuua 
facilities through 1C40 Air Ajjiri, July 1913, toL 2, 
p 351-161 


13" Righlt ii$ Airtrsft 

ICAO. Legal bureau Conseniion on the tnicnutiotul 
recognition of righu m aircraft, June at Cencvi oo 19 
June 1918. Mooueal. 1918. 11 p. tTti lingual tests 
wills signature anJ reservations as of November 50 
1948.) E&F&S 


/. J.STLB.SATIONAL DANK FOB 
lUCONSnUCTIO.S AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. R$Llhnt uab VniltJ <S’af/ear 


14. Sl^tiaUt 

ICAO. Air Transport bureau Air tratuport repotting 
EFS*^ ^918 eJ. Montreal. 1913 Doc 52)1. STA/327. 

• • firul report of the Suiisiics Division. Mon- 
treal, March 1918. Dot5205-STA/526. 67 p. EPS 

• • Statistical summary. Monircal. April 19 IH. 

Doc5390,AT/658. 125 p. EPS 


15. l>u!*x 

ICAO. Dbrary. Index of ICAO documents {in pamphlet 
form 1949.] Appears monthly with semi-annual curou- 
lations. 

• Index of ICAO documents, 1947 and J918 

Montreal, January 1949- (Processed, pamphlet form). 


16. Cotenwunt and VnoQitial ?ublUation$ 
Australia. Intertutional Civil Aviation Convention 1911 
Rc^tt by Minister for Civil Aviation on Confcrciice 
held at Chicago, November-December, 1944. Canberra. 
March 1948. 6 p. {No.60. Groups E & I, F.1665). 
Convention on the international recognition of rights 
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des), 20 July 1948. 31 p.; A/73 and Cotr. 1 (WHO 
Relations), 17 JtJy 1948, 3 p.; A/74 (Amendment 
of Consdtudon), 17 July 1948, 1 p.; A/75 and Corr.l 
(Chairman of Executive Boatd), 17 July 1948, 1 p.) 
. WHO Regulations No.l and Annex regard- 
ing Nomenclature. Geneva, A/3/Rev. 3, 7 p. and Add.l. 
29 July 1948, 61 p. E F 

■ » ■ Report of the international conference for 

the 6tb deceonial revision of the Incernadonal Lists of 
Diseases and Causes of Death. Geneva, A/4 and Annex 
I and II, 19 May 1948. 26 p. £F 

7. PerioJicaii and Other PubUealiont 
Official Reeofdi of the V^otli Health Organhation. 
&neva, no,l— , October 1947— . Separate editions 
in English and French. [Conuins Minutes of meetings, 
reports and documents of committees and conferences 
and of the principal organs: World Health Assembly and 
the Execudve Board.] 

World Health Orgaoizadon. Interim Commission. 
Bulletin of the ’World Health Organization. Geneva, 
(Vol. I, no. 1 — ) 1947/48. (Supersedes the Bulletin 
of the Health Organization (1932-1947) of the League 
of Nadons and the Bulletin mensuel of the Office Inter- 
national d'Hygiene Publique.) E F [12 issues during 
1947.] 

' • Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- 

tion. Geneva, (Vol.l, nos. 1-2— ), 1947— .Monthly, 
E F S R C 

• • Epidemiological and Vital Statistic! Report. 

Geneva, (Vol. 1, no. I — ), June 1947— . Monthly. 

• . PubUcadons of the World Health Otganizadon, 

(Printed pubUcadons only.) Geneva, 1949, 6 p. 

8 . Government and Unofficial Publieationt 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. World 
Health Organizadoa Program and accomplishments. 
New York, International Conciliation, March 1948 t» 
111-145. * 

Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. Uniting 
the nations for health. New York, 1947. 63 p. 


Intcroadonal Health Conference, New York, 1946. 
Final act ... 19 June-22 July 1946. Wellington, New 
Zetland, Govt Pr., 1947. 31 p. (A-2G.1947>. 

Delegadon of the United States. Report of the 

United States Delegadon, Imernadonal Health Confer- 
ence. New York, 1946. Washington, Govt Pr. OS., 
1947. ix, 145 p. (Dept, of State pubn. 2703, Confer- 
ence series 91.) 

Koha, Erwin. Medical mission to Ausciia, July 1- 
August 8, 1947. American Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee in cooperation with World Health Organizadon 
Interim Ojmmission. Boston, Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. April 1948. 49 p. 

Kramer. Morton A. and others. Inteinadonal health 
security in the modern world: the sanitary conventions 
and the World Health Organizadon. Washington, Govt. 
Pr. OS.. 1947. 6 p. (Dept of Sure pubn. 2995, Con- 
ference seties 104.) 

Sharp, Walter R. The new Health Organizadon. The 
American Journal of International Law, July 1947, voL 
41. na 3, p- 509-530. 

U5. Department of Sure. Challenge and oppormnides 
in world health' the first World Health Assemby. 
Washington, Govt Pr. OS., 1948. 9 p- (Dept of State 
pubn. 3311. Internadonal orgapizadoo and conference 
series IV, World Health Organizadon 2) Article by 
H. van Zile Hyde reptioted from Department of State 
Bulletin, September 26, 1948. 

— % — . World Health Otgiolzatioa peogeeu and 
plans. Washington, Govt Pr. OS., 1948. 23 p. (Dept 
of Sute pubn. 3126, International organization and 
conference series IV, World Health Organization 1). 
Article by H. van Zile Hyde, with WHO constitution 
and a bibliography. 

World Health Organizadon. Final aa of internadonal 
conference, consdtudon of organizadon; arrangement 
esublishiog interim commission, and protocol relating 
to the Internadonal Office of Public Health. New York, 
July 22. 1946. London, H.M.S. OS. 1948. 195 p. 
Cmd. 7458. (Treaty Series no.43 (1948>.> E F C R S 


INTIRNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 

Union 


l. Relations with United Sations 

United Nadons. Economic and Social Council. Com- 
mittee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies Report 
on negoriations with the International Telecommunica- 
don Union. Lake Success, New York, E/555, 14 August 
1947. 8 p. E F 

(7th session, Geneva). Report of the 

lotetnational Telecommunication Union. Lake Success, 
New York, B/8I2, 10 June 1948. 12 p. E F 
General Assembly (2nd session). Draft agree- 
ment between the United Nations and the Internadonal 
Tdecommunicacioa Union. Lake Success, New York, 
A/370, 9 September 1947. 7 p. E F 
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2. Conferences 

Inteioational Telecommunication Union. Final acts of 
the International Telecommunication and Radio Con- 
ferences, Atlantic City, [August IS-Oaober 2J 1947. 
Atlantic Cty, 1947. 1078 p. E & F 

3 . Administrative Council 

International Telecommumcation Union Administrative 
CounciL Resolutions of . . . (3rd session, Geneva, 
September-October, 1948). Geneva, General Secre- 
tariat, ITU, 1948. 92 p. miraeo. E F 

Rules of procedure of the Administrative Council 

(Text adopted after revision during 3rd session, Geneva, 
September 1948.) 24 p. numeo. E F 

4. Publications of the General Secretariat 
International Telecommunication Union. European 
broadcasung convention, Copenhagen, 1948. Copen- 
hagen plan annexed to the European broadcasting con- 
vention and final protocol . . . Bern, General Secretarut, 
1948. 72 p. E F R 

European regional convention for the nsaritime 

mobile radio seivice, Copenhagen, 1S>48. Copenhagen 
plan for the distribution of frequencies between the 
coast stations of the European inatiume area annexed 
to the European regional convention . . . Bern, General 
Secretariat, 1948. 32 p. E F R 

■ List of aeronautical stations and airaaft stations. 
ISeh edition, February 1943. Berne, Bureau de lUoion 
. . . 1948. 439(9.) p. E & F 

. . List of coast stations and ship stauoos. ISih 
edition, August 1947. Berne, Bureau de rUnion . . . 
1947. 794 (a) p. Annex to 18th edition, 31 May 1948. 
329 p. E & F 

Union internationale des telecommunications. Carte des 
stauoQs coueres ouvettes \ la coiiespoadaoce publique. 
5e edition. Berne, Bureau de I’Union . . . 1948. 9 
feuilles. F 

. JJste des frequences. 15 * edition, mars 1947. 

Berne, Bureau de I'Umon . . . 1257 p. Annexe oo.I 
a la listc, dccembre 1947. 348 p., et supplement recapi- 
tulatif no.7, aout 1948. 278 p. F 

. Nomenclature des stations fixes. 12* edition, 
mars 1947. Berne, Bureau de 1 Union . . . 1947. 359 p 
Annex no.l, decembre 194? ct supplement recaplnilatif 
no. 7, aout 1948. 75 p. F 

. Rapport de gestion 1947. Berne, Bureau de 

rUnion . . . [1948]. 43 p. F 

' Statistique geneiale des radiocommuoications 
dresscc d'apres les documents officieb par le Durean de 
rUnion, annee 1946. Berne, Bureau de FUnioa 
1943. 4 p. F 

. Statistique generale de la telegraphic dressce 

d'apres Ics documents olficleb par le Bureau de lUnion. 
annte 1946. Berne, Bureau de lUnioa . . . 1943 . 31 p. F 

. Sutistique generale de la telephonie dtessee 

d'apres les documents ofSciels par le Bureau de I'Union. 
annte 1947. Berne, Bureau de I'Union . . . 1948. 
30 p. F 

" ■ . LUnion iaternationahs des tplrm m 


et son Bureau. Berne, Bureau de lUaioa . . nun 194$. 
38 p. mimeo. F 

5 . Government and Unofficial Publications 
International Telecommunication Conference. law- 
national telecommunication convention and related doca- 
ments, signed at Atlantic City, October 2, 1947. Omw, 
Canada, King’s Printer (Treaty Senes, 1947, nodJ) 
1948. 101 p. E F 

Khlif, HG. The second session of the AdminlstrauTt 
Coandl of the International Telecommumcanoa Uaioa. 
Washington, Department of State Bulleiin, April 25, 
1948, vol 18, p. 534 - 535 , 555. 

US. Senate. International Telecommunication CooTea- 
don with accompanying instruments. Message from the 
President of the United States transmittmg the law* 
oatioaal Telecommunicauon Convention, with annexes, 
a final protocol to the convention; and radio reguladons, 
. . . signed at Atlandc City on October 2, 1947 . . . 
Washington, Govt. Pr. 05, 1948. 389 p (Seoatt 
Executive B, 80th Congress, 2nd session.) 


k. International Refugee Organization 


1 . Relations with United Hatioas 

United Nations. Economic and Social^ Council ('th 
sessina) , Committee on Negotiations with Inter^w» 
menu! Agendes. Report on negotiations vith toe 
Preparatory Commission for the International 
Organization. Lake Success, New York, E/88Z, 26 
July 1948. 13 p. E F 

Draft agieement between the United Nations sod 

the International Refugee Organization. Lake SuKtss, 
New Yoik. E/1063, 31 August 1948 . 10 p- E F 


2. Preparatory Commission 

InCernadonal Refugee Organization. 
mission. Budget submission for the fiscal year, J 
1947_30 June 1948. Geneva, PREP/159, fsaassj 1 . 
1948. 51 p. E F 

Draft agreement between the United Nation 

the International Refugee Organization (adopt 
73rd meetmg). Geneva, PREP/206/Rev. 1, t 
1948. 12 p. E F 

Finandal report and statements for 

month period ended December 31, 1947. 
PREP/201. 11 Match 1948. 53 ^ E F 

Occupadonal skills of refugees under 

care. 31 March 1948. Geneva, PaRO. OSia of Stausi 
and Operational Reports. 35 P- E & F 

. (1st session, 4th part). oc»btt 

the General Council. Geneva, PREP/132, » 

1947 . 9 p. E F 

Executive Secretary. Report __ 

Spanish refugees and "sacutory refuses 1 
Geneva, PREP/167, 17 January 1948. 5 P- ^ ^ 

. Report ... on the international tracing 

Geneva, PREP/210. 1 May 1948. 3 p- E F 


^ijUDCt » 

France- 
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. Report ... OQ the policy of the Organiziiioa 

with regard to repatriation and resettlement. Genera* 
PREP/2fl, 2 May 1948, 17 p. E F 

. Report ... on problems concerning the acquisition 

of refugee status and entitlemeot to care and maioie* 
nance. Geneva, PREP/169, 17 January 1948. 8 p. B F 

. Report ... on progress made during the period 

January-April 1948. Geneva, PREP/209, 30 April 
1948. 74 p. E F 

. Report ... on the status of the organization and 

its activities during the Erst three months. Geneva, 
PREP/130, 19 Oaober 1947. 63 p. E F 

. Monthly Digeil, Public Iciformatioa Office. 

Geneva, IRO, No. 1, October 1947. 

Organisation Internatioaal pour les Refugies. Com* 
mission Preparatoire. Happort au Conseil General ler 
juillet 1947—30 juin 1948. Geneva, septembre 1943. 
53 p. 

3. General Council 

International Refugee Organization. General Council. 
Finanaal statements for the year ended 30 June 1948. 
Geneva, GC/9. 4 September 1948. 17 p. E F 

. Plan of expenditute for the fiscal period 1 July 

1948-30 June 1949. Geoeta, GC/4. n.d. 65 p. E F 
— — . Report of the Director-General on the child 
search programme. Geneva, GC/39, 20 Septcnjhef 
1948. lOp. HF 

4. Stalislics 

International Refugee Organization. Sutiscical Repott 
August 1948. Geneva, IRQ. Office of Staiisiics and 
Operational Reporu. 1948. 38 p. E F 


S. General 

Internatioaal Refugee Organization. The facts ahi^t 
refugees. Geneva, 1948. 24 p. E F 

Preparatory commission documeots issued during 

1st session. Cumulative list. Geneva, 1947. EF 


6. Government and Unofficial Publications 
Carey, Jane Perry Clark. The role of uprooted people 
in European recovery. Washington, National Planning 
Association. (Planning Pamphlets no. 64), October 
1948. 85 p. 

Comit4 International pcmr le Placement des InteUectuels 
Refugies. Aide Internationale aui InteUectuels 194^ 
47. GeuCTa, 1947. 47 p. 

International Refugee Organization, Preparatory Com- 
mission Agreement between the United States of 
America and other powers, opened for signature at 
New York, December 15, 1946; signed for the United 
States of America, December 16, 1946, efiectivc Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1947. 39 p. 
(Dept of State pubn. 2804, Treaties and other intet- 
national arts series J3S3/. 

Malin, Patrick M. The refugee: a problem for iuter* 
national organization. International Organization, Sep- 
rember 1947, VoL 1, no. 3, p. 443-459. 


U5. Department of State. The displaced-persons problem. 
Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1947. 25 p. (Dept of 
State pubn. 2S99, European series 26.) 


1 . Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization 
(Proposed) 

1. United Sations Maritime Conference 

United Nations Economic and Social Council. United 
Nations hlariiime Conference. Note by the Secretary- 
General. [Transmitting to Conference the summary 
records oh 1st rseerins Preparatory Committee of the 
IMCO, IMCO/PC/SR 1/1, held at Geneva. 6 March 
1948.) Geneva, E/CONF4/63, 9 March 1948 4 p. E F 

. . . . Preparatory memorandum Lake 

Success, New York E/CONF.4/4, 7 November 1947. 
41 p. mimeo £ F 

. . ■■ Replies of governments to the Sec- 

retary-General’s request for submission of comments 
on or amendments to the draft convention prepared by 
the United Maritime CoosuUaiive Council I^ke Success, 
New York. E/CONF4/2, 2 Oaober 1947. 29 P-i and 
Add.!. 23 December 1947. 3 p- E F 
United Nations Maritime Conference, held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, from 19 rebtuary to 6 March, 1948. Final 
aa and related documents. Lake Success. New Yotl^ 
1948. 55 p. (Sales no.l94S V111.2.) E FS [Contains con- 
veoiion opened for signature on 6 March 1948.] 

2. Relations with United N<i//o»r 
United Nations. Economic and Social Counal (7th 
session). Committee on Negotiations with Inter-Govern- 
mcnial Agencies Report on negotiation with the Prep- 
aratory Committeg of the Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization. Lake Success, New York. 
E/955, 12 August, 1943. 11 p. mimeo. E F 

. Draft Agreement between the United 

Nations and the Intcr-Governmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization. Lake Success, New York E/1064, 
August 31, 1948. 9 p. mimeo E F 
■ hlatitime Conference Draft agreement on rela- 
tionship between the United Nations and the Inter- 
Govetcunental Maritime Consultative Organization, 
adopted by the Plenary session, 4 March 1943 Geneva, 
E/CONF.4/57. 4 March 1948 11 p. E F 

3. Government and Unofficial Publications 
International Chamber of Commerce Sea transport and 
the United Nations Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (IMCO). ICC.'s Council Reso- 
lutions and Committee Report of the Uiuted Nations 
hiwume Conference (Geneva, February-March 1948). 
Paris, 1948. 46 p. 

United Nations Maritime Consultative Orgamsacion. 
Final act of conference with annexes and convention 
establishing the Organisation [with appendices}, Geneva, 
6th Match, 1948. London, H M S. Off , 1948. 25 p. 
Cmd. 7412. (Miscellaneous no 6(1948).) 
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U^. Department of Sute. Toward a world maritime 
orgamzacioo: a lialf<enrur7 of derelopments in ocean 
shipping. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1948. 23 p. 
(Dept, of State pubn. 3196, International organuadoa 
and conference series IV, Intergovernmental 
Consultative Organkation 1). 


VI . International Trade Organization 

(Proposed) 

(Interim Commission) 


I. Canftreuee on Trade and Employment held at 
Havana, Cuba, from 21 November 1947 to 
24 March 1943 


United Nations. Conference on Trade and Employment. 
Final an and related documents. Havana, E/CONF. 
2/78, 2 AprU 1948. 76 p. (Sales no. 1948iI.D4.) B F 

• _ • Reports of comminees and prindpal sub- 

coi^ittees. Geneva, Interim Commission for the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, September 1948. IQTO 
1/8. 180 p. E F 

Economic and Social Council. Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment Report of the 2d session . . . adopted by 
the Preparatory Committee, 22 August 1947. Geneva, 
E/PC/T/186, 10 September 1947. 87 p. (Sales no. 
1917.II.4.) E F 


2. General Agreement on Tarifft and Trade 
United Nations. Conference on Trade and Eroploymeot. 
General agreement on tariffs and trade. Protocols and 
dcclaradon signed at Havana, on 24 ilarch 1948 Lake 
Success, New York, 1948. 84 p. (Sale’s no.l948.II.D.5.) 


. Economic and Soaal Council. Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Einploymcnt. General agreement on uriffs and trade 
I^e Success. New York, 1947. 4 vols. various paging. 
(Sales nal9l7.II.10.) E F [VoL 1, E F S CJ 

"• “ T* ■ • loJex to selected documents rcladng 

to the draft charter and the general agreement on oriffs 
^ Success, New York. 
E/PC/T/INF/331, 19 November 1947. 46 p. E 


3. Goiemment and UnoBicial PubUtaiSont 

Oif. Michelsens Insdtutt. Havatu Charier. Pakt for den 
internajjonale Handclsorganisasjoa. Bergen, Norway 
Otr. hlic^lseni Institutt. 1913. 281 p. (Vcrdenspoliuk-’ 
ken I Dokumenter nr.5.) 

rcis, Herbert. The Geneva proposals foe an loietiia- 
tional Trade Ourtcr. ItUerMhfuS Orgamzaiion. Fcbni- 
ary 1913, voLII, no.l, p 39-32. 

General agreetaent on tariffs and trade. Firu session of 
the contracting panics (held at Havana, Cuba, 28ih 
February to 2lih March, 1918.) Docuroenu reladog 


to the first session. London. HJiI.S.Off, 1948. 11 r> 
CmA 7?76. ’ Jl p 


. Seasnd session of the oantracting pania (bell 

at Geneva, 16th August to 14th September, 
Documents reladng to the second session. 
H.M.S.Off , 1948. 23 p. Cmd. 7544. 

International Chamber of Commerce. Poor one dune 
du commerce mondial; rapport soumls a la Confcreai 
des Nations Unies du commerce et de I’emploi (la 
Havane-novembre 1947) approuve par !e r^nu.. ! 
la CCI. le 5 novembre 1947. Pans, 1947. 24 a. 
(Brochure no.l24.) E F 


New Zealand. Delegauon to United Nations Cotfseax 
on Trade and Employment. Report by New Twliaj 
Delegation on the Conference held at Havana, ftbi 
from 21 November 1947 to 24 Match 1943. WcUmsioa. 
Government Printer, 1948. 81 p. (Series A-Sb, 194S). 
(Also printed as Dept, of External Affairs, pubn. ttnlS.) 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Emplonucc 
Preparatory Committee. Report of the 2oi session. 
London, HJiI.S.Off., 1947. 96 p. Cmd.7212. 


United Nations Conference on Trade and Employmnn 
November 21st, 1947 to March 24th, 194S, Hsvica, 
Cuba. Final aa and the Havana Charter for aa 
loternational Trade Orgamzadoo with reUced dooi 
roeno. London. HJ^fS. Off.. 1948. 96 ^ Cn)d7}75. 

■ ■ Final aa and related documents. Canbetra, 
Australia, Commonwealth Government Printer, 1943 
54 p. (House of Represenutives, 1916-17-49, Nn 
79, Groups C & E. F.3647). 

. Final aa and related documents (including the 
Havana Charter). Wellington, New Zealand, Covers- 
meat Prineer, 1948. 121 p. (Series A-8, 1948). 

— . Genera] Agreement on Tariffs and Tnde. Veil- 
iogton. New Zealiai, Government Ptinter, I?!*- 
75 p. (Series A-2EEEE, 1948). 

■ . Statement by the Hon. R. T. PoUarJ ia^ 

House of Represenutives, Canberra. 18ih NVe^. 
1947, together with accompanying documents. Canw* 
Australia, Commonwealth Government Pnacer, IS • 
68 p. (House of Representutises, 1916-47. 
Groups C & E., F.37). 


. Protocols and declaration to the Genera! 

meat on Tariffs and Trade, signed at HaMiu on . 
March, 1948. Wellington, New Zealand. .4 

Printer, 1948. 55 p. (Series A-8a, 1948). (Al«pf‘S'^ 
as Dept, of External Affairs, pubn. no 59-) 

. Report on the second sesuon, 

Preparatory Committee, at Geneva, on 22 •Augu*'* 
Wellington. New Zealand. Government Primer. 

113 p. (Series A-2EEE. 1947). 

U.S. Department of Sure. Analysis of General 
on Tariffs and Trade signed at Geneva, Ocu»m • . ^ 
Washington, Govt Pr. Off., 1917. 206 p. 
pubn. 2983, Commercial policy scries I09-) 


. . The Geneva thancr for an 

raJe organisation; a commentary, waanm^™ 

’r. Off.. 1917. 27 p. (Dept of Sute ' 
Commercial policy series 107.) . 

. . Havana Charter for an J 

hganiution and final aa and fcUtcJ j;--kT 
le United Nations Conference on TtauC a / 
lent, Havana, Cuba, November 21, 191f ' * 
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1948. Washiagtoa, Govl Pf. Off., 1948. viti, 77 p. 
(Dept, of State pubn. 3117, Cooimerclal policy serlei 
113.) 

. . Havana Cbaiter fot an International Trade 

Organization. March 24, 1948, including a guide to 
the study of the charter. Washington, Govt Pr. Off., 
1948. 133 p. (DepL of State pubn. 3206, Commercial 
policy series 114). 


«. World Meteorological Organization 

(Proposed) 

1. Rtlatiom with United Salions 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Com- 
mittee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies. Ne- 
gotiations with inmr-governmental agencies. Note by 
the Secretary-General. Lake Success, New York, 26 
February 1948. E/Cl/36. 1 p. E F 

. . Letter received by the ScaetaryGeneral 

from the President of the International Meteorological 
Organization. Lake Success, New York, E/399. 3 De- 
cember 1947. 1 p. £ F 

Negotiations with ioter-governmenul agen- 
cies. Resolution of 10 March 1948. Lake Success, New 
York, E/768. 10 March 1948. 1 p. £ F 

2. General 

International Meteotologial Organiution. Conference of 
Direaors, Washington, 22od September-llth Octc^r 
1947. Final report 

' General regulations for the provision of meteor- 
ological service for international aeronautic. lausanoe. 
Pubn. no. 72. E F 

— . Liste des membres de I'OMl, 1948, and supple- 
ments. Lausanne, Pubn. no. 44. F 

Les messages aynoptiques du temps. Lausanne, 

Pubn. no. 9: 

Fasc. 1. Meteorological codes, 1949. E F 

n. Index numbers of meteorological stations, 
1949. E F 

HI. Transmission meceoiologiques. F 


. Offices metrorolo^ques du monde, 1948. Lausanne, 

Pubn. no. 2. F 

World meteorological convention. E F S R 

Organisation metrorologique internatlonale. Douzi^e 
conference des dircctcurs, Washington, D.C, 22 septem- 
bre-11 octobre 1947. Rapport ffnaJ, 225 p. (edition 
polycopiee.) 

3. Commissions 

IntetAationai Meteorological Organization. Regional 
Commission 1 (Africa). Minutes of 2d session, Salisbury, 
22n(l April — 1st May 1947. Lausanne, Pubn. no. 33. E 
Regional Commission V. (Southwest Paciiic). Minutes 
of 1st seuion, Melbourne, 21st-30 January 1947. 
Lausanne, Pubn. no. 37. £ 

. 2cd session, Wellington, 12th-17th April 1948. 

Abridged final tepotL E Lausanne, Pubn. no. 74. 
Organiution metrarologique internationale. Commis- 
sion de bibliographie ef de publiatjons. Seconde ses- 
sion a Toronto, 1-12 septembre 1947. Rapport final 
abtege. F 

. Commission internationale de met^rologie 

aeronautique. Rapport de la troisiime session, Paris, 
14-27 juin 1946. Lausanne, Pubn. no 59. F 

■■ Commission rcgionalc VI (Europe). Proecs- 
serbaux de la seconde session, Paris, 20^14 ;anvjer 1947. 
Lauunne, Pubn. no. 36. F 

4. Government and UnoBitial Publications 
InternatioDal Meteorological Organization. Conference 
of Directors. Convestioa of the World Meteorological 
Otgaoization. Washington, October 11, 1947 (together 
with (he final act of the Conference of Direaors of the 
International Meieorological Organization, held at 
Washington from September 22 to Oaober 11, 1947. 
Ottawa, Canada, King's Printer 1948. 33p. (Treaty 
Series, 1947, na 34). BP 

— — . . Final aa and convention adopted by the 

Conference of Direaors of the International Meteor- 
ological Organiution, Washington. 22nd September- 
lltb Oaober. 1947. London, HAIS. Off., Cmd- 7427. 
17 p. 



1V> Who*5 Who in the United Nations 


This appendix contains brief biographical data concern- 
ing leading representatives to the main bodies of the 
United Nations and the principal officers of the Secre- 
tariat and of the specialized agencies,* as follows: 

Hepresentatives to the second regular and the second 
special sessions of the General Assembly and represent- 
atives serving on the subsidiary bodies of the Assembly, 

Representatives to the Security Council, the Military 
Staff Committee, the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
subsidiary bodies of the Secunff Council, 

Representatives to the fifth, sixth and seventh sessions 
of the Economic and Social Council and the represent- 
atives to the Council's commissions, sub-commissions and 
other subsidiary bodies; 

Representatives to the second and third sessions of die 
Trusteeship Council and representatives serving on the 
Council's visiting missions, 

' The Judges and the Registrar of the International 
Couct of Justice', 

The Secretary-General, the Assistant Secretanes-General 


and the other principal officers of the Secretanat, 

The principal officers of the following speciiliad 
agencies or of their interim bodies: the Inieiiuuanal 
labour Organisation; the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
izadon of the United Nations; the United Nations tiu 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the Isier- 
national Civil Aviation Organization; the IwtssuHoaal 
Bank for Reconstructioo and Development; the Ituet- 
lutioaal Monetary Fund, the World Health Or|anaation, 
die lacernatioaal Telccommuaication Union, flie Usi- 
versal Postal Union; the International Trade Orgamza- 
tion; the International Refugee Orgimzation, the Iwet- 
Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization, the 
World Meteorological Organization. 

In some cases, only limited biographical iciwmsUOB 
was available, in other cases, no information was receivei 
In the selection of material emphasis has been placed on 
the governmental and inter-governmeaul positions held 
by tepiestmatives and on theit activities coaoeaed viih 
the United Nations 


USX OF ABBREVIATIONS 

AAA, Agricultural Adjustment Admin- bu , bureau Comr., Commissioner 

isttation Bye. S S R , Byelorussian Soviet Social- conf., conference 

acad., academy; academic ist Republic cong , congress 

A.CI.S., Associate of the Chattered const , constitution, constituciooal 

Institute of Secretaries Cat, f^lifotnia conv., convenuoo 

A D.C., Aide de camp Can , Canada, Onadian coop., co-operation 

Adm , Admiral Capt., Captain corp., corporation 

admn., administration, administrator, CB . Companion of (the Order of) the cort., correspondent 

adminisuative Bath ct , court 

AEC, Atomic Energy Commission CBE., Commander of (the Order of) ettee., committee ^ 

A.EF., American Expeditionary Force the British Empire CV.O, Commaoder of (the 

Afghan , Afghanistan CCA, Commission for Conventional Victorian Order _ 

agtic, agriculture, agricultural Armaments Czech., Czechoslovakia 

. agt., agreement cen., ceoual 

a I . ad interim cert, certificate d., died , ^ , 

A.I.CA., Associate Member of the CG.T., Omfedetation Generale du D C L , Doctor of Civil Law 

Commonwealth Institute of Account- Travail dec, dedarauon 

ants C H., CooipanioQ of Honour del , delegate, delegation 

alt, alternate chem , chemical, chemistry dem , demoaat 

Amb., Ambassador Chm , Chairman Den , Denmark 

amend, amendment CIE, Companion of (rfie Order of) dept, department 

Amer.. American the Indian Empire devel , development . 

A.P.. Associated Press C-m-C, Commander in Chief D.F.C. Distinguished Flying ti 

app., appointed CM.G, Companion of (±e Order of) dipl., diplomauc. diplomacy 

asmb., assembly St Michael and St Ceoige dir., director 

assn., assodauon CNRRA, Chinese National Relief and Dir.-Gen , Directof-tjenerai _ 

assoc., associate Bebabilitadon Athninistiaiion dist, district 

asst., assistant co., county, company div., division , 

atty., attorney cod,, oxfifeation D.J., Doctor of n^hlic 

- -- - Dnm. ReD.DomimcadRcpuP'^^ 


b , born 
bd., board 

B.E.F., Biiiish Expeditionary Toice 
Delg., Belgium 
Bol , Bolivia 
Br., British 

Brfg.-Gea., Brieadter-Ceacral 


C of S , Chief of Staff 
Col., Colonel 
coil., colle^ 

Colom., Colombia 
com., commerce 
Comdr , Comma 
Comm., Commisuon 
caaipat., aunpaative 


•See also Yearbook of the Untied Hattons, 1946-47, 
"Who's ^^o in the United Nations," pp, 915-53, for 


Dom. Rep , Dominican F 
Dr , Doctor 
D.Sc , Doctor of Spence ^ 

D S.O , Disunguished Service 

EGA? Economic Co-oper»f°“ 

isaauoa — — 

CO the United N‘ 


biographical data on representatives 
tioos, etc., up to 1947. 
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ECAFE, Ecooomic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East 
EcD., Doctor of Economic Science 
ECE, Economic G^mnUssion for Europe 
ECLA, Economic Coirimission for Lat- 
in America 

ECME, Economic Commission for the 
Middle East 

econ., economic, ecotiomics, economy 
ECOSOC, Economic and Social Counal 
Ecua., Ecuador 

ed , education, educational, editor, edi- 
torial 

elec, electrical 
El Sal., El Salvador 
Emp , Emperor 

Encf. Bnt., Encyelopaeiia Bntaaaita 

eng , engineering, en^neer 

Eng , English 

Eth , Ethopia, Ethiopian 

exec , executive 
ext, external 

fac, faculty 

FAO, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 

• fed., federal, federation 
FERA, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration 

FFI, Front Fran^ais de rindepeodance; 
French Independence Movement 
(French Underground Movement) 
finance, financial 
fmr., former 

fndn. , foundation 
for., foreign 

F. II.S., Fellov of the Royal Society 
FJLSC, Fellow of the Royal Society 

of Canada 

Ga , Georgia 
GA, General Assembly 
GCB, Knight Grand Cross of (the 
Order of) the Bath 
G CIE., Knight Grand Commander of 
the Indian Empire 

GCMG, Knight Grand Ooss of Sc 
Michael and St George 

G. C.S I., Kiught Grand Commander of 
the Star of India 

G. CV.O , Knight Grand Cross of the 
(Royal) Victorian Order 

Gen., General 

geog , geography, geographical 
geol., geology 
Ger., Germany 
Gov., Governor 

govt., government, governmental 
grad , graduate 
Gr. Brit., Great Britain 
Guar , Guatemala 

HAC, Headquarters Advisory Commit- 

HC, Headquarters Gjmmission 
hdqrs , headquarters 
hist , history 
H M , His iriaiesty 

H. ^LS., His Majesty’s Ship 
Hon. Honorable 

hon., honorary 
bosp., hospital 

IC, Interim Committee (of the Gen- 
eral Assembly) 


ICAO, International Gvil Aviauon Neth , Netherlands 
Organization Nicar., Nicaragua, Nicaraguan 

Ice., Iceland N.J., New Jersey 

ICJ, International Court of Justice no , number 

ILO, International Labour Organisation Nor., Norway 
IMCO, Inter-Govern^i^ Maritime N.RjV., National Recovery Admini- 
CoQsuItative Organlzadoo stration 


fMO, Internauonaf Memorofogicaf Or- 
ganization 
imp., imperial 

ioA, independent independence 

inf., infotmaiion 

insL, institute 

int., international 

intergoT., intec-goveroineatal 

Ire., Ireland 

IRO, Joternarional Refugee Organiza- 

ITO. International Trade Organization 
ITU, International Telecommunication 
Union 

J. D , Doaor of Jutisprudeoce 
;r., fuoicr 

jus , justice 

K. BE., Knight Commander of (the 
Order of) the Dticisb Empire 

K C, King's Counsel 
K.CB.. Kjughr Commander of (the 
Order of) the Bath 

K.(^i.G., Knight Cbmmaoder of (the 
Order of) 5r. Afcchaef iod 5r Cioege 
K.C.S.I , Koigbc Commander of the 
Star of India 

KG., Knight of (the Order of) the 
Garter 


lab., laboratory 
lea., league 
Leb , Lwanoo 

legis , iegisUtute, legislative 

Lio., Liberia 

Lieut, Lieutenant 

Lieuc.-Col, Lieuteoanc-Colooel 

he., literature 

Lkc.D , Doctor of Letters 

LL.D., Donor of Laws 

LN, League of Nations 

ltd , limited 

Lux., Luxembourg 

mag., magazine 
Ma; , Major 
Mass., Musaebusetts 
math., mathematics 
M.C., Military Cross 
MJ>, Doctor of Medicine 
med , medicine, medical 
Mem , Member 
met , metropoliiao 
Mex , Mexico, Mexican 
mgr., manager 
hiich , Michigan 
mil., nulit^ 

Min , Minister, Minisciy 
moo., monetary 
M P., Member of Pailtameoc 
MSC, Military Staff Committee 
mun., municipal 

n , north 
nan, naniia] 
natl , national 


N.S., Nova Scotia 
N S.W., New South Wales 

N. Y., New York 
N 21, New Zealand 

OBE., Officer of (the Order of) the 
British Empire 
oig., organization 

O. S^., Office of Strategic Services 
Oxf., Oxford 

Pac , Pacific 

Pale., Pakistan 

Pan., Panama 

Para., Paraguay 

pari., parliament 

PAU, Pan American Um'on 

PC, Preparatory Commission 

P. C, Privy Councillor 

PCA, Permanent Qiuit of Arbitration 
Penn., Pennsylvania 
perm , permanent 
pbar., pharmaceutical 
Ph D., Doaor of Philosophy 
Phil., Philippines 
PhUi , Phihdeiphit 
philos., philosophy, philosophical 
PICAO, Provisional International Gvil 
Aviation Organization 
P M , Postmaster 
P.O., Pest Office 
Pol., Poland, Polish 
polit , political 
pop,, population 
prep., preparatory 
Pres., President 
prin., principal 
prob , problem 
Prof , Professor 
propr., proprietor 
piov., province, provincial 
psychol., psychological, psychology 
pub , public 
pubL, publisher 

Q M , Quartermaster 

R.A.A.F., Royal Australian Air Force 
R-A. F., Royal Air Force 
Rapp., Rapporteur 

R-D , Knight of the Royal Danish Or- 
der of Dtaaebmg 
rccon , reconstruction 
tegt., regiment 

Rep., Representative, Republic, Repub- 
lican 

respy., respectively 

Rt. Hon., Right Honorable 

ty , railway 

s, south 

Sask., Saskatchewan 
Sau. Arab , Saudi Arabia 
SC, Security Counal 
sci., scientifiri saeace 
Sec, Secretary 

Sec-Gen., Seaetary-General 
Secre., Seaetariat 
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sect., seaioo 
Sen., Senator, Senate 
sesn , session 
soc, soaety 
spec., special 
Sr., Senior 

star , statistics, statistical, statistician 

sup., supreme 

supt , superintendent 

Swit , Switzerland 

TC, Trusteeship Council 
tech., technical, technology 
tel., telephone 
teleg, telegraph 
temp , temporary 
Tenn , Tennessee 
theol., theology 
trans , transportation 
treas , treasury 
Tur., Turkey 


UJC, United Kingdom 
Ukr. S.S.R., Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic 

UN, United Nations 
UNQO, United Nadons Conference 
on Internadorul Organizadon 
UNCIP, United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan 
UNESCO, United Nations Educational, 
Sdeotihc and Cultural Organization 
UNICEF, United Nations International 
Children's Emergency Fund 
UNIO, United Nadons Information 
Organizauon 
univ., university 

UNSCOB, United Nadons Special 
Committee on the Balkans 
UNSCOP, United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine 
U. of S Afr., Union of South Africa 
UPU, Universal Postal Union 


Uru., Uruguay 

U.S.A , United States of Ametia 
U.SSR., Union of Soviet Soailist 
Republics 

Venez., Venezuela 


w., west 

Wash , Washington, D. C 
WHO, World Health Organization 
WMO, World Meteorological Organi- 
zation 

WPA, Works Projects Administtanoa 
W.V.S , Women’s Voluntary Services 

Y.M.C A , Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociadon 

Yugos., Yugoslavia 
Y.W.C A , Young Women's Christian 
Association 


Abaza, Shoukry Bey (Egypt); cd. at Polytechnical 
School of Cairo; Mem. of Tech. Comm, of Council of 
Natl. Research, Egypt; Mem of Admo. Council of Int. 
Radio-Diffusion Org , Brussels; Rep. Int Telccommuni. 
cation Conf. at Cairo 38, 3rd Int. Conf. of Radio-Teleg. 
Experu of Aeronautics at Paris 38, Radio-Diffusion 
Conf. at Montreux 39. Int Radio-Diffusion Conf. for 
European Region 46, Rep. on Arab Lea. Communica* 
tions Comm.; Rep. UN Transport and Communications 
Comm. 48- . 


Abdoh, Jalal (Iran); b. 09, Teheran; ed at Fac of 
Law and Polit Set in lean and at Uoiv. of Paris; re- 
ceived Dr.’s degree in Gen. and Private Law and Ecoa. 
at Univ. of Paris; elected M P. representing Teheran 
34; app. Rep. to Conf. on Compar. Law at The Hague 
37; later app. Dir. of Dept, of Jus. and Prosecutor-Gen. 
and Adma.-Gea of Min. of Jus., Leader of Social Dera. 
Party of Iran; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N. Y. 47. 

Abdullah, Prince Seif El Islaip (Yemen); b. 11 
Sanaa; cd. in Yemen; Chm., Yemen del. to Lea. of 
Arab States; Rep. at Inchass Conf. (meeting of Arab 
Rulers on Palestine question at royal estate of King 
Farouk near Cairo) 46, Rep. 2ad extraordinary sesn. 
of Arab Lea. Council at Blou-dan (Syria) 4f^ n.m 
Yemen del. to Conf. on Palestine in London 46-47; 
fmr. Amir of Touhama and fmr. Mia of Ed.- fhm of 
mission invited to USA. by Pres. Truman 47; Chia 
Yemen del. to 2nd sesa GA, N. Y. 47. 


Abello, Emilio (Phil.); b. 06. Isabela, Occidental Ne- 
gros Island; ed. at Univ. of PhiL; practised law 29—34- 
Assl Any., Bu. of Jus. 34-37; Legal Adviser, Office of 
AAA Sugar Seaion -(U. S. Dept, of Agric.) 34-35- 
Asst. Solicitor-Gen. 37-39; Legal Adviser, Office of 
Pres, of PhiL 39-40; Chief of Exec. Office and Mem. 
of Cabinet 46-18; Rep. 2nd sesa GA, N.Y, 47- Chm. 
PhiL deL to UNESCO Conf., Mex. City 47, to UN 
Conf. on Trade and Employment, Havana 47-48; app. 
Mia and Charge d’Affaires a.L, Embassy in Wash. 48. 

Abraham, Emmanuel (Eth.); b. 13, WoUega, Ptt.- 
cd. at Tafari Makoanea School in Addis Ababa; Head- 
master of Asba-Tafari School 31-35; First Sec. of ^ 
Legation in London 35-40; Charge d'Affaires in 
40-42; Dir.-Gea,'Mia for For. Affairs 43-44; Dir.- 


Gen. of Ed. 44-47; Mem. of Eth. del. to UNOO 45, 
Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N-Y. 47. 

Aburto Orostegui, Rodrigo (Chile); b, 00, Valiivis, 
ed. at Instituto Salesiano and Liceo de Valdivia; eaceted 
Soc. of Journalists of Chile 20; became Dit. of El 
Diarto Aujtrol of Temuco 22; became assoaated with 
El Diarto lllustrado 24, first as Sec. of Office of Dir, 
later as Sub-Dir., finally as Dir.; elected Deputy 32; 
visited Argentina, Uru , Brazil on journalistic misnoo 
37; visited Japan, China, Korea, Manchuria on joutoai- 
■Stic mission 41; Rep. 2&d sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Acosta, Cisaut R. (Para.) ; b. 10, Humaita, ed. at Ueiv. 
of Asuncion; LL D. 40, fmr. Judge of Lower Ct (Ovil 
Ct.) and Judge in Fiscal Ct; fmr. Pres, of Natl. Dept, 
of Labor; Dipl. Counselor to Embassy in Wash. 45- 5 
Rep. ILO Conf. in Phila. 44, Rep. UNCIO 45, FAO 
Conf. in Copenhagen, Ctiee. of Jurists in Wash.; Oim. 
of Para. del. to 2od part of 1st sesa GA, N.V. 
spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 2nd sesa GA, N.Y. 47- 

Adi, Mostafa (Iran); b. 82, Tabriz; ed. at Utuv. of 
Paris; fmr. Prof, of Law, later Dean of Fac. 

ScL at Univ. of Teheran; fmr. Dir. of Dept, of Coi 
of Laws in Min. of Jus., Under Sec. to Mia of ^ 
several times Min. of Interior a i.; app. Mio- to 
and Rep. to LN 35; Under Sec. and later Acung MiQ- 
of For. Affairs 32-38; Mia to Rome 38-41; subsequeflt- 
ly Min. of Ed., Min. of Jus, Mia of State; Qua o' 
Iranian del. to UNQO 45; Rep. 1st part of Ut 
GA, London 46, Chm., Iiaoian del. to 2nd sesa « 


Agbnides, Hianassis (Greece); b. 89, 

Minor; ed, at Superior Nad. Greek Coll, m ’ 
Istanbul, at Anatolia Coll, in Asia Minor, aM at 
of Istanbul and Paris; Dir. of Press Bu." of ^ 

tion in London 18-19; mem. of LN Seae. 19 » ^ 

of Disarmament Sect 30—39. Under Set^e^ cr45 
39^2; app. Amb. to UK. 42; Rep. UNOO 45, 

Parb Peace Conf. 46; Acting Amb. to U.S.A. 4/. 
of UN Advbory Cnee, on Adma and Budgetary yu 
tions. 46- . - 

Ahmed, Sultan (Afghaa); b. 19, Kabul: j 

cW Coll, in Kabul; Sec., Second irjfi- 

For. Affain, 37-41; Sec. of Consulate at 
First Sec, Third Polit Sect, Mia of For. Aflur*. ' 
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app. Sec of Consubte ia N.Y. 47; present Sec of 
Afghan perm. deL to UN; Rep. 2nd sesa. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Al-Asil, Naji (Iraq); b. 95, Baghdad; ed. at Amct. 
Univ. of Beirut; Rep. of late King Husein in London 
22-25; app. Prof, of Hist, and Qvilization and Dir. of 
Higher Training ColL in Baghdad 28; app. Charge 
d’Affaires in Sau. Arab. 30; fmr. Dit.-Gen. of For. 
Adairs Min.; app. For. Min. 36; Chtn., Iraqi deL to 
Gen. Conf. of UNESCO in London 45, 2nd spec seso- 
GA, N.Y. 48. 

Alexis, Stephen Mestnin (Haiti); b. 90; cd. at Petit 
Sfciinaite College Saint Martial in Port-au-Prince and 
Ecole Hautes Etudes in Paris; Journalist H-13; Sec, 
Council of Secv of Sute 14-15; founder and Dir. of 
journal VAntihoTnilf 20—26; Prof, at NatL Lyceum in 
Geneva 22-24; School Inspector 24—23; Charge d'Af- 
faires in Belg. 25-30; Dir. of NatL Museum of Haiti 
38-42; Chief of Cultural Relations and Comr. of 
Tourism 42— ; Rep. IC 48. 

A1 Faqih, Asad (Sau. Arab ) , b. 09, Aley, Lcb.; ed. at 
NatL Coll. In Aley, Lay School in Beirut, and French 
Law ColL in Cairo; fmr. Instruaor at Ma'abid al- 
Khariya (Philanthropic Inst) in Beirur, Second Asst 
at MIil of For. ARaiis in Mecca 30-37; app. Counselor 
at Legation in Baghdad 38; app. Charge d'ARaires 40, 
Milt 43; Rep. UN Cttee. of Jurists in Wash. 45, 2Dd 
sesn. GA. N.Y. 47. 2nd spec sesa. GA, N.Y. 48, IC 48. 

Alfaro, Ricardo Joaquin (Pan.) ; b. 82, Pan. Gey; ed. 
at NatL Fac of law of Pan. LLD.; Prof, of Hist, at 
Nad. lost, later of Gvil Law at Nad School of Law 
10-22; Founder-Mem. of Amer. Inst of lot Law, Sec- 
Gen. 38- ; app. Asst Sec for For. Affairs 05; Ptetater 
18-22; Min. to U.S.A. 22-30. 33-36; Vice-Pres. of 
Pan. 28-30, Pres. 31-32; Mem. of PCA of The Hague 
29- ; (lin. of For. Awaits 45- ; Quo., Part deL m 6di 
Pan-Amer. Conf. in Havana 28; Chief of UNRRA 
Mission to Caribbean and Go. Amer. Reps.; Rep. 
UNGO 45; 2nd part of 1st sesa, GA. N.Y. 46; Cbm., 
Pan. deL to 2od sesn. GA, N Y. 47; Rep. UN Comm, 
on Human Rights 47— . 

All, Cb. Mohammad (Pak.); b. 05, JuUundur, Pun- 
jab, ed. at Punjab Univ. and Govt ColL in Lahore; 
joined Indian Audit and Accounts Service 28; Asst 
Accounrant-GeiL in Punjab and Accountant-Geo. in 
Bahawalpur 32-36, Private Sec to Fin. Mem. of Vice- 
roy's Exec Council 37—38; Under Sec, Fin. Dept, Govt 
of India 38; Deputy Fin. Adviser, MiL Fin. Dept 39, 
Additional Fin. Adviser 43; Fin. Advisef, War and 
Supply 45; Mem. of Steering Cnee, of Parciuon Council 
for India and Pak. 47; Sec-Gen. to Govt of Pak. and 
Sec. to Gbinet 47- ; Vice Chtn. of Devel. Bd ; Mem. of 
Pak. Defence Council; Rep. 2nd spec sesn. GA, N.Y. 48; 
Alt Rep. on Pak. del. to SC 48. 

AU, Sir Saiyid Faal (India); K 86, Benares; ed. 
Queens ColL, Benares and Muir Gn. GIL in Allahabad; 
admitted to Bar, Middle Temple (London) 12; Prac- 
tising barrister in Bihar 12-28; app. Judge of Patna 
High ft 28, Gief Jus. 43; app. sole Mem. of Go- 
ciliation Bd. at Jamshedpur to senle certain labor 
disputes 38; Judge of Fed. G 47- ; Rep. 2nd sesn. 
GA. N.Y. 47. Chm., Fifth Cttee. 

Allen, Oswald Glemao (UK.); b. 87, called to Bar, 
Middle Temple (London) 12; app. to Bd. of Trade 
12, to Min. of Munitions 15, to Mia. of Labour 19, lo 
Home Office 39; Prin. Assl Sec, Min. of Home Secority 


40, Under Sec 43, Acting Deputy Sec. 44; Prin. Asst 
Under Sec., Home Office 46; Rep. UN Social Gmm. 

46- . 

• Alien, R.G.D. (U.K); b. 06, Stoke-on-Trent; ed. at 
Cambridge Univ. and Univ. of London; D.Sc (Univ. 
of London) 43; Lecturer in Stat at London School of 
Econ. 28—39; Reader in Econ. Scat at Univ. of London 
39-44; served with Min. of Production, and Bd. of 
Trade in Treas. 39-^5; Mem. of Stat Unit of Gmblned 
Munitions Asslgameat Bd. (Gmbined Cs. of 5.) 42; 
U.K. Dir. of Research and Stat of Gmbined Production 
and Resources Bd. 42—43; Mem. of 2 sub-ettees. of 
LN Cttee. of Sat Experts 45, app Mem. of Advisory 
Gee. on Gst of Living Index (him. of Labour) 47; 
Rep. 1st and 2od sesns. UN Star. Gmm. 47. 

Altman, Henryk (Pol.), b. 97, grad, of School of 
Polit Set and Law at Univ. of Warsaw, Dir. of Labor 
Dept, in Min. of Labor and Social Welfare, Mem. of 
Governing Body of Int Labour Office; Prof, of Acad, 
of Gm. in Warsaw; Rep. UN Social Comm. 47— . 

Altmeyer, Arthur Joseph (USjV ), b 91, De Pere, 
Wisconsin; ed. at Univ. of Wisconsin, Ph.D. 31. fmr. 
teacher and stat; Sec of Wisconsin Industrial Gmm. 
22—33; Chief, Gmpllance Div. NJLA., 33—34; Second 
Asst See. of Labor 34-35, Chm. of Tech. Bd., Pres 
Otee. on Econ. Security 34-35, Mem. of Social Security 
Bd. 35- , Gun. 37-46; Mem, of War Manpower Gmm, 
42-45; Chm., U.S. del. to Pan-Amer. Regional Gnf. 
of ILO in Havana 39, to Ist lotex-Amer. Guf. on 
Social Security in Santiago de Gile 42; Gmr. far 
Social Security Admn. of U.S. 46- ; Exec FGIRO; 
Adviser to U.S. Rep. on ECOSOC 46; Rep. UN Social 
G mm. 46- ; Chm., UN Temp. Social Welfare Cttee. 
47. 

Alvarado, JuL'o (BoL); b. 03, Sucre; ed at Superior 
School of Econ. and Int Studies, Univ. of Paris, Sucre 
Univ.; Prof, at Univ. of Sucre 30; Gnsul in Paris 36; 
Charge d'Affaires In Spain 41; Gen. Gunselor, Bol For. 
Office 43; M.P. 44; Asst Sec., BoL For. Office 46- , 
Rep. 1st sesn. ECXA 4S. 

Alvarado, Luis (Peru); b. 07, Lima; ed. at Univ. of 
San Marcos, Lima; Dr. of Econ. Sci., LL.D ; joined 
Peruvian For. Service 24; app. Dir. of Legal Office of 
For. Office 41; Legal Adviser to Peruvian del. to Jnter- 
Amer. Coal., Rio de Janeiro 33; Mem of Peruvian deL 
to UNOO 45, to 1st and 2nd sesns. GA 46- ; Min. to 
Can.; Mem. of Governing Body of ILO 45- , Chm. 

47- . 

Alvarez, Alejandro (Gile); b 68, ed. at Univ. of 
Paru; LL.D.; fmr. Prof, at Univ. of Gile; fmr. Legal 
Adviser to Min. of For. Affiaits and to GUean Legations 
in Europe; Rep. to 4th, 5th and 6th Int Gnfs. of 
Amer. Sates, Mem. of PCA, The Hague 07-20; fmr. 
Judge of Huogarian-Gech. Mixed Arbitral Tribunal; 
Pleaipotentiary of Chile. Gsa Rica and Ecus, at 1st 
Asmb. of Amer. Jurists, Rep of Gile to 2nd Asmb; 
Rep. to various int coofs.. Pres, of 17th sesn. of lot. 
Comm, of Aerial Navigation, co-founder and Pres , 
Amer. Inst of Int Law, present Hon. Sec-Gen.; co- 
founder of InstJtut des Hautes Etudes Internationales in 
Paris, present Dir. and Prof.; Judge of ICJ 46- . 

Alvarez Suarez, Humberto {Gile);b 95, La Serena; 
ed. in law at Univ. of Gile; Rapp, of Ct of Appeals of 
La Serena 24 and 25; Deputy 32—41; app. Min. of Jus. 
iS, app. Mm. of Interior 40, Rep. Jnter-Amer. Gnf, 
on Probs. of War and Peace, Mex. City 45; Sea for 
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Coquimbo and Atacama; Prof, of Procedural Law, Univ. 
of Chile; Rep. 2nJ sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Amado, Gilberto (Brazil); b. 87, Serglpe; ed. at 
Univ. of Recife; LL.D.; Legal Adviser to For. Office 34; 
Amb. to Chile 36; fmr. Deputy, Sen ; Rep. 2Dd part of 
1st sesn, GA, N.Y. 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2iid spec. 
sesD. GA, N.Y. 48. 

Andersen, Hans Christian (Den.); b. 06, Cbpen* 
hagen; ed. at Univ. of Copenhagen; Jr. Officer, Den. Life 
Insurance Co., Copenhagen 25-31, Legal Adviser 32-42; 
served in Depc of Admn., Govt. Assets, Min. of Fin. 
32—37; Office of Pensions and Widows ^oefits 37—38; 
Sr. Officer, Bu. of Budget and Secte. for Mio. of Fto. 
38-42, Chief, Dept, of Budget and NatL Debt 42—46; 
Dir., Bu. of Admn. Management and Budget, UN Secte. 
46- . 

Andrews, Harry Thomson (U. of S Afr.). b. 97, 
Cape Town; ed. in Cape Town and at Univ. of Pretoria, 
fmr. Advocate in the Transvaal, entered Dept, of Ext. 
Affairs 29, Polit. Sec. to S Aft. High Comr. lo London 
30-35; Rep. LN 35-40, app. Asst Sec. for Defence 40, 
later Head of S. Afr. War Supply Mission in USA., 
Min. to U.S.A. 45- ; Rep UNQO 45, Perm. Rep. to 
UN 47- . 


Anslinger, Harry Jacob (U S A ) , b 92, Altoona, 
Peon.; ed. at Penn. State Coll and Wash. Coll, of Law; 
LLB. 30, Vice Consul in Hamburg 21-23, Consul in 
La Guaita 23-25, Nassau 26; Chief of Div of For. 
Control, Treas. Dept. 26-29, Asst Comr of Prohibition 
29-30, U.S. Comr. of Narcotics 30- , Rep. to various uit 
confs. dealing with narcotics, Co-Observer of U.S. at 
LN Opium Advisory Cnee 32-39. Rep. to UN 
on Narcotic Drugs 47— . 

Aranha, Oswaldo (Brazil), b. 94, Alegrete, State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, elected Mayor of Alegtete 25, 
Acting Gov. of Rio Grande do Sul 30, Mm. of Jus! 
and Interior 30, of Fin. 31; Majority Leader of Const 
Asmb., Mem. of Comm, which prepared draft Const 
no’ U-S.A. 34-37; Mm. for Ext Relations 

^”~44 (resigned); Chm, Brazilian del. to 3xd meeting 
of Mms. of For. Affaus of Amer. Reps . Rio de Janeiro 
GA, 

N.Y. 47, and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Arce, Jose (Argentina); b. 81, Loberia; M.D.05; fmr. 
Dean of Soc. of Med. Sciences, Rector of Univ. of 
Buenos Aites; Deputy 03-13; Pres, of Chamber of 
Deputies 12-13; Deputy, Natl. Legis. 24-29; First 
Vice-Pres., Natl. Chamber of Deputies 26-27; Mem. of 
Const Contention of Prov. of Buenos Aires 34- Amb 
to China 45-46, Perm. Rep. to UN 4^ . 

Arcan, Luis (Argentina): fmr. pub. accoumaoi; fmr. 
Wem- ot Cttcc. of AJiudications of Sccre. of Labor, fmr 
Sub-Dir. of Registry for Social Welfare of Min. of 
Imctior and of Mio. of For. Relations; fmr. Rep. on 
tomm. to Study Co-ordination of Mancimc Traffic; fmr. 
^Icm. of Argentine Comm, which negotiated a Pact on 
Commercial Air Traffic with U.S.A.; Counselor of Em- 
bassy, Wash.; Rep. 2nJ sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Arranz, Mclccio (PhiL); b. 88. Alcala, Caga>ao; ed. 
in civil eng. at Univ. of Santo Tomas; Sen. 28^35 
«-elcttcd -11, 46; Pres, pro tempore of Sen.; Mem, of 
CouncU of Sutc; Rep. UN Temp. Comm, on Korea 47- . 

Arutiunian, Amatasp A. (USSR.); b. 02, Armenia- 
cd. at Moscowr Nad. Univ.; Dr. of Econ. ScL (Inst of 
Econ, U.S.SR. Acad, of Sci.); research work on ecort 


probs. at U.S.SR. Acad, of Sci. 30-43; Rep, UN Food 
and Agric. Conf , Hot Springs 43; Rep., UN Moa sad 
Fin. Conf,, Bretton Woods 44; Rep , UNRRA 
Montreal 44, London 45, UNQO 45; Alt. Rep. !« put 
of 1st sesn. GA, London 46; Rep Council of Fot ITmt 
in Paris 46, N.Y. 46 and Moscow 47, Pans Peace Cbaf. 
46; Alt Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep, 1st, 6th, 7th jejm 
ECOSOC 


Asgeirsson, Asgeir (Ice.); b. 94, Mjrasjsla; ei m 
theology at Univ. of Ice.; Dir. of Fisheries Bank of Ice; 
Sec. to Bishop of Ice. 15-16; M.P. 23- ; Du. of Ei 
26—27 and 34—38, Mio. of Fin. 31—34; Prune Mm. 
32—34; Rep. 2Qd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Asha, Rafik (Syria) , b 10, Damascus; ed. ia com. u 
Amer. Univ. of Beirut and N. Y. Univ.; hank official 
28-32; Rep. of Middle East to Int Students' Union m 
Geneva 30; Prof, of Econ., Banking, Fm. and Accouctiag 
in Baghdad 32^1; Deputy Dir.-Gen. of Supplies 
41-42; app. Organizer and Head of Arab Bank Lil at 
Beirut 44, Charge d’Affaires in Legation at Cairo 44, 
Acting Consul-Gen. in N.Y. 45- ; app. Alt Rep. la 
SC 46, Rep. to Govt Postal Experts Conf. 46; Alt Rep. 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47 and 2nd spec sesa GA, N'?. 
48, Rep. of Yemen on IC 48. 

As-Said, Geo. Noury (Iraq); b. 88, Baghdad, ed. at 
Constantinople Mil. 0?J1.; Jr. Officer in Tur. Armf 
06-14 (resigned); C of S. m Hejaz, Transjordan, sad 
Syrian campaigns m Shariffian forces under Gen. Allen 
by. Mil. Adviser to Amir Faisal at Paris Peace Conf. 
19; app. C of S. of Iraq Army 20, Min. of Defence 
23-30; M.P. 24-33; Prime Mm. 30-32, 38-40. 4U4. 
46-47; Rep. LN 30-32; app. Sen. 33j Mia- of fo«* 
Affairs 33-36 and 41; elected Pres, of Sen. 46, re-elected 
47; Chm , Iraqi del. to 2Dd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Augendialer, Zdenek (Czech.); b. 99. ChluoK o“ 
Cidlina, Bohemia; ed. at Charles Umv. in Prague; 
m law; mil. service 17*18; entered Office of for. Tiad* 
19; app. to Office of Min. of For. Affairs 22; 
various dipl. posts, Rep. to various econ. confs. 23-3!'. 
after occupation of Czech , represented Czech. Goa m 
exile in Tur. and India; app. to Office of ilut w roc. 
Affairs, (Tzcch. Govt in exile, London 44; fouoair-l 
rcnirn to Prague of Czech. Govt, app. Head a ww- 
Div., Min. of For. Affairs; Ait Rep. ECOSOC 46; iup 
ITO Prep. Comm, in London and Geneva 46 and 
Rep. 2od and 3rd sesns. ECB 47 and 48; Rep- 
Conf., Havana 47-43. 

Austin, Warren Robinson (USA.); b. 

Vermont; ed. at Univ. of Vermont, PtuB. 99, 
to Vermont Bar 02 and to practice before Su^ 
U.S.A. 14; State's Atty., Franklin County 04-06; 
of St Albans 09; U.S. Comr. 07-15: Atty, A^f- 
Corp. in China 16-17; Pres, of Vermont Bax 
Special Counsel fot Vermont in bound^ 
between Vermont and New Hampshire 25-3 . 

Sen. from Vermont in 31. re-elected m 3 . J 

Adviser to U.S. del. to Inter-Amcr. Conf. on . 
War and Peace, Mex. City 45; Rep. to 4; 

Rio de Janeiro 47; designamd Rep. at Seat 
Rep. in SC 47- . AEC 47- . CCA 47- , *t^ jC 
Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA. N.Y. 46, 1* ^ 

GA. N.Y. 47. 2nd sesn. GA. N-Y. 47. 2nJ if^* 

GA, N.Y. 48; Chm. of HAG . ^ 

Avilc-s, Jose (n Sal ): b. 99. Santa Ant tL 
Salvador and at Univ. of Guat; LL.D. (Uoiv. 
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20; practised law jq Sana Ana 21—24; Sec to W. W. 
Rcnwick (Mem. of Kemmerar Fin. Mission to Chile) 
25; Rep. to Pan Amer. Conf. on Customs Proceduie, 
Wash. 29, Assl to Fiscal Rep. in El SaL for external loan 
of 22, 26- ; legal consulant of various Amer. companies 
with branches in £1 SaL; Rep. Isc sesn. ECLA 48. 

Azevedo, Jose Philadelpbo de Barros e (Brazil); b. 
94, Rio de Janeiro; ed. in Rio de Janeiro and at School 
of Polit. ScL in Paris, LL.D.; ftnr. Prof, of Philos, at 
Pedro II Coll.; app. Prof, of Civil Law in Natl. Fac of 
Law 32, latex Dean of Pac. and Vice-Rcaor ol Univ. 
of Brazil; as a barrister, was eleaed Batonnier of the 
Rio de Janeiro Bar 36, and Pres, of Inst, of Advocates of 
Brazil; fmr. Procureur General at Ct. of Appeal in Rio 
de Janeiro; app. Judge of Sup. Ct. of Brazil 42; Judge 
of ICJ 46- . 

Aziz, Abdul Hamid (Afghan.); b. 07, Kabul; ed. at 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Poliriques in Pttis; Sec. of 
Legation at Rome 29-32; Fust Sec. of Embassy in 
Moscow 32-35; Chief of Protocol, later Under Sec of 
Sate at Min. of For. Affairs 35-39; app. Penn. Rep. 
to LN 39, Under Sec. of Sate of For. Affairs 39—47; 
app. Perm. Rep. to UN 47, Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 
47, Chm. of AfghaiL del to 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 
4S; Rep. IC 4a 

Aziz, Abdul Hosa>n Khan (Afghan.), b. 96, Tehe- 
ran, Iran; ed. at Habibiya Coll, in Kabul, Afgbaa; First 
Sec, then Counselor in Teheran 19-22; Dir. in Mm. 
of For. Affairs 22; Consul Gen. in India 23-29, Min. in 
Rome, 29-32; Amb. in Moscow 32—38. Mm. of Pub. 
Works 38—40; MitL of Posts and Tel. 40—43, app. Min. 
to U.5.A. 43, later transferred from Wash, to Kabul; 
Chm., Afghan, del. to Oisacmament Coni, in Geneva 
32, Int, Civil Aviation Conf. in Chicago 44, PICAO 
Asfflb. in Montreal 46, 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, li.Y. 
46, first spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


B 

Dadawl Pasha, Abdel Hamid (Egypt); b. 87, Man- 
soutab; ed. at Univ. of Grenoble, LL.D 12, until 21, 
successively a Prof, in Fac of Law, a Dir. in Min. of 
Jus., and a Fxes. of a Chamber and of a Tribunal, Legal 
Adviser to Egyptian Govt 22—26, Qiief Legal Adviser 
26-40; Mm. of Fin. 41; Sen. 41—46; hiin. of For. 
Affairs 45—46, Chm , Egyptian dcL to UNQO 43, Rep. 
PC 45, 1st part of 1st sesn. GA, London 46, SC 46, 
Judge of ICJ 46- . 

Bagge, Gosta A. (Sweden); b. 82; cd. at Upsala and 
Stockholm Univj.; Lecturer ar Stockholm Univ. 17-19. 
app. Prof, of Poht Econ. 21; fmr. Du. of the Social- 
politisLa Inst of Stockholm Univ.; MJ. 32- ; elected 
Chm. of Conscrvatisc Party Org, and of ParL Group 
37; fmr., Vice-Chm., Swedish Patl. Cttee. on For. Affairs; 
Rep. LN 35-37, Mm of Ed. 39-44, Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47, Rapp., 5th Cttcc. 


IJj/pai, Sir Girja Shankar (India); K.CSf, K.D.E, 
CI.E.; b. 91; ed. at Allahabad Univ. in India and Mer- 
ton Coll. Oxf.; app. to Indian Civil Service 15; Under 
Sec of Ed. m Health Dept 23, Jomt Sec. 27-29 and 
Sec 32- ; Adviser, Indian del to LN Asmb, and Do- 
minion Legislation Conf. 29; Mem. of Gov.-Geo.'s Excc 
Council 35, 36 and 40—11; Agent Gca. for India in 
U.S.A. -11—16; See— .Gen. ro Mia. of Ext Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations; Alt Rep. ECOSOQ Chm 
Indian del. to 2nd spec sesn. GA, N.Y. 48; Alt. Rcit 
SC (Indu-Pak. Question). 


Baker, George Pierce (US.A.); b. 03, Cambridge, 
Mass.; ed. at Harvard Univ.; Ph.D. 34; Prof, of Transpor- 
tation at Harvard; rep. Boston investments firm of 
Scudder, Stevens and Qatk 25-27; Dir. of Publicity. 
Harvard Athletic Assn. 27—28; app. Vice-Chm. of Civil 
Aeronautics Bd. 42; app. Chief of Requirements DIv., 
Office of Q M. Gen. 42; Col , War Dept Gen. Staff 43; 
app. Dir., OSes of Transport and Communications 
Policy, State Dept 43; Chm. of U.S. del. to Bermuda 
Civil Aviation Cllonf. 46; Prof, of lot Transport and 
Communications, Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy 46— ; Rep. UN Transport and Communications 
Comm. 46— . 

Bakr, Abdullah (Iraq), b 07, Mosul, ed. at Amer. 
Univ. of Beirut; app. Private Sec. to Prime Min. 31; 
Mem. of Min. of For. Affairs 32-40, app. Consul to 
Kermaoshah, Iran 41, app Du -Gen. of Agtic. and 
Industrial Bank 42; app. Consul-Gen. in Bombay 43; 
present G3asul-Gen. in N.Y., acting Chm, Iraqi del. 
to 2od pan of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, Rep 2nd spec 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 1C 48. 

Baltra Cortes, Alberto (Chile); b 12, Traiguen; ed. 
at Univ. of Chile; fmr. Libiariao Asst at lostituto 
Nacional (Official Secondary Govt School) and at 
School of Law; fmr. Sec to Dir. of School of Law; 
fmr. Asst to Seminar on Econ. Sci. and Prof, of Econ. 
at School of Law, fmr. Dir. of School of Com. and 
Industrial Econ., Vice-Pres, Comm, on Inc. Exchange, 
Mem. of Comm, on Import Licenses; app. DIr.-Geo., 
Mm. of Com. 45, later Under Sec of Sate, Mem. of 
Comm, on Econ. Questions of Radical Party, app. Mitt 
of Eroo. and Com. 47, Pres., ECLA 48. 

Banomyoog, Anbakitti (Siam), b. 07, Ayudhia, ed 
at School of Law in Bangkok; fmr. barrister in office of 
Atty.-Cen.; joined coup d'etat to limit Monarchy and set 
up present Const 32; Fust Sec. of Legation in Paris 
37—40, Mem. of Siamese underground movement during 
2Qd World War, Charge d' Affaires in Swit 41-43; Min. 
to Sweden and Nor. 43-47, to U.S.SJI. 47, Min. for 
For. Affaiis 47- ; Chm , Siamese deL to 2od sesn. GA, 
N.r. 47. 

Baracek-Jacquier, Pavel (Qech); b 85, Kladno, 

, Bohemia; ed. at Coll, of Mining and Lfealluigy in 
Leobeo, Stytia, and Pribram, Bohemia, Eng of Meal- 
lurgy; Eng.-Mgr., Ponr-a-Mousson Works, Prague 07-14; 
Polit Adviser for Swit of Czech. NatL CpuncU in Pans 
15—18; Head of Czech. Press Bu. in Geneva 17—18; 
Charge d’Affaires in Berne lS-19; Head of Gphering 
Dept, For. Min., Prague 20—25; Min. ac The Hague 
25—28, in Athens 28—33; Head of Div., For. Min., 
Prague 33—38, Min. in Riga 38—39, Chief of Czech. 
Broadcast, Pans 39; Head of Div m Czech. For. Min. in 
Exile, London 40-45; Mem. of Council of European 
Celt Inland Transport Org. 45-47, Rep. UN Transport 
and Communications Comm. 47, Head of Repatriation 
and Restitution Dept, For. Min., Prague 48. 

Bartelt; Edward F. (U.SA ), b. 95, Quincy, Illinois, 
ed. at Place Inst of Accounting in Wash., and Gem Oty 
Business Coll, in Quincy; hLA. 15; Instructor of Ac- 
counting, Banking and Business Admn. at Gem Cry 
Business CoU. 15-17; in U.S. Govt service 17— ; Chief, 
Div. of Bookkeeping and Warants, Treas. Dept 27; 
Ctunr. of Accounts of Treas. of V.S. 35—45; Tisch Asst 
Sec of the Treas. 45- ; Lecturer on Accounting System 
of U.S. Govt at Amer. Univ. in Wash. 45—16; Rep. 
UN Fiscal Comm. 47— . 
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Basde\ant, Jules (France); b. 77; ed. at Unjv. of 
Paris; LLD.; Prof, of Law at Rennes and Grenoble 
05-18, later at Paris; fmr. Prof, at Acad of Int. Law at 
The Hague, Free School of Polit. ScL and Jagelloo Univ. 
in Cracow; fmr. Legal Adviser to hfin. of For. Affairs; 
Mem. of French del to Paris Peace Conf. 19, to IN 
Asmb., to various inc. confs., to UN Cttee. of Jurists in 
Wash. 45, and to UNQO 45; Agent of French Govt 
in many int arbitrations, and since 23, before PCA; 
Mem. of PCA, fmr. Mem. of various legal cttees. set up 
by LN, by Inst of Unification of Private Law and by 
Int Cttee. of the Red Cross; Alt Rep. 1st part of 1st 
sesa GA, London 46, Vicc-Pres. of ICJ 46- . 

Dauer, Carlos Garoa (Guat ); b. 16, Antigua, cd at 
St John's Coll, in Beliae, and San Carlos Univ in Guat, 
LLD. 44; fmr. Sec. of Communications Dept; fmt 
Dir. of publication Gaceta de Comumtactonei; Mem 
of Const. Asmb 45; fmr. Judge of Primary Ct of 
Qaims, fmr. Prof, of Law at San Carlos Univ; rhm , 
of dels of Guat and El Sal. to Adma Radio Conf. and 
High Frequency Broadcasting Conf, Atlantic Ciry 47, 
Rep. to Ist Conf. of Legal Profession of Int Bat Assn, 
in N.Y. 47; Perm Rep to UN, Rep 2nd seso GA. N.Y. 
47; Rep. 2nd spec. sesn. GA, NY. 48, Chm. 5rd Cttee 
Rep. UN Comm on Human Rights, 1C 
Bautista de Lavalle, Juao (Petu), ed. m law and 
polit SCI. at Univ. of San Mateos in Lima, First Sec. and 
Qarge d'Affaires a.i. to Legation in Bol. 16-18, fmr. 
First &c. to^ Paris Legation, Sec of Peruvian del. to 
Pcqec Conf. in Paris 19, taught lutidical and polit. sci. 
and int law at Univ of San Marcos for several years, 
elected to Bd. of Dirs. of Inter-Amer Bar Assn. 41 and 
43; elKttJ by Cong, to Sup Q ot Jus. 45. Rtp to 8th 

S’!!’ ^ 'V'!" ‘‘'P- putt 0 ( Ist SOSO. 

S'!; ' '» 1st spot, sni, GA, 

N.Y. 47; Rep. 2od sesn. GA, NY. 47. 

BcbIcr,Alcs (Yugos),ed at Univ of Pans, specializ- 
ing in law; fmr. Capt. of Spanish Rep. Army and Col. 
in Resisunce Forces of Marshal Tito; fmr. Min. of Fin 
of Slovenia; Deputy to Const Asmb. after liberation; 
Re^ Pans Conf. on Gcr. reparations and London Conf. 
on I^fugccs and Displaced Persons, Under Sec. of State 
for For. Affairs; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Dcch, Joseph (Lua.). b 87. Dickirch. cd. in Parii- 
called to Bii 12; Mem. of Chamber of Deputies sioce 
14. Min. of Jus. and Home Affairs 21-25; Rep. LN 

26-37, Mm. of For. Affairs 37- • Chm of Imr 

Dctby, a„u„„ E (Ni); b, 02, ci i„ UJt u„J 

' ° “ V"!''- of NZ.; ,pp. 1„ 

5 N 7 ‘tf RtJoaitb 34; Dir. 

Crf orUNSS.'”” 

lies, tup M«. Bodil (Dtp), b, 03; Nibotj; ed. ,, 

'i s VitcPra. of DrnUh N.tL Couocil 

^'.■;*1- '■'“'JP"*- 4b, Rep, m Asmb. 38; 
Metp of Drooh Countil fo, MrtctpU HeJO, 39; Chief 

17^ Om' l.i' 1™ 

Iklio, J (l-troee); fmr. Dir. of Cenoe of Hirbcr 
StuJie, of Benbins in Pim; Compiioller-Gen. of Bank 
of France and Dir.-Gcn. of Credit; Prof, of Money, 


Credit and Rates of Exchange, and Contemporary Mom- 
tary Experiences at Inst, of Polit Studies (fonnetlr Fw 
School of Polit Sci.); Rep. UN Sub-Comm. oa Eo- 
ployment and Econ. Stability 46- . 

Belt y Ramirez, Guillermo (Cuba); b. 05, Hiviiu, 
ed. at Univ. of Havana; D.CL 25; app. Set of Pub. 
Instruction and Fine Arts 33; Sec. of Council of Sua 
34, Sec. without Portfolio 35; elected Mayor of Havim 
35; Amb. to U.S A. 44- ; Chm. of Cuban del to UN'QO 
45, PC 45; Rep. to Emergency Food (mnf. in Wish. 45, 
Perm. Rep. to UN 46- . 

Berendsen, Sir Carl August (N2L); K CM.G ; b. 90. 
Sydney, Australia; ed, at Victoria Univ, Coll, and Umr. 
of N.^; fmr. Mem. of Perm. Mandates (imm.; app. 
Sec of Ext. Affairs 28, Perm. Head of Prime 
Dept 32—43; High Comr. in Australia 43-44; Mm. la 
U.S.A 44— ; Rep. UNCIO 45, Rep. 2nd part of la 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, Chm. of 3rd Cttee; Vice-Prcs. u( 
TC 47; Rep. Ist spec. sesn. GA 47; fmr. Mem. of 
Council of UNRRA; Mem. of Far Eastern Comm.; Chm. 
of N Z. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47 and 2od s;«t 
sesn. GA 48; Rep. IC 

Bernadotte, Count FoILe (Sweden); b 95. Scod* 
holm, ed. at Officers' Mil. Training School of l^lbeig 
Rep. of Sweden at Chicago Century of Progress Eifo- 
SKion 33; Comr.>Gen. of Swedish PavUioa at NY> 
World's Fair 39-40, as Vice-Chm. of Swedish Red 
Cross during 2nd World War, aided in exebaege of 
disabled Br. and Get. war prisoners; locermediary 
tween Heinrich Himmler and the U.K. sod USA. in 
Nazi bid for peace in April 45; fmr. Pres, of Saedish 
Red Cross; app, UN Mediator in Palestioe, May 48; 
assassinated in Jerusalem, September 17, 48. 

Bevin, Ernest (U.K.); P.C; b. 81; Branch Set of 
Dockets' Union 11; founder, later Gen. Sec. of Traospon 
and Gen. Workers' Union; Mem. of Gen. CdubuI of 
Trades Union Cong , Chm. 37; Min. of Labour and NatL 
Service 40—45; Sec. of State for For. Affairs 45- 5 
Mem. of Council of For. Mins.; Rep. 1st part of lit 
sesn. GA. London 46. SC 46; Chm., U.K. del. to 2 odpirt 
of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, and 2nd. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 
Vice-Pres, 2nd sesn. GA. 

Beyen, Johan Willem (Neth ) ; b. 97; ed at Univ. ol 
Utrecht; Mem., Treas. of Neth. 18-23; later busmo^ 
man; Alt. Pres, of Bank of lot. Settlements at 
35-37, Pres. 37-40, app. Fin. Dir. of Lever Bfo^f« 
and Unilever Ltd. 40; Fin. Adviser to Neth. Govt 46- , 
Chm.. Noth. del. to Int Mon. Conf. at Bretion Wool* 
44; Rep. Reparations Conf. 45; elected Eact Dif. of lot 
Bank 46; Rep. Sth sesn. ECOSOC 47. 

BcauUv, Nikon y. (U.SSR.); b. 
ed. at Marine School in Leningrad; app. Dir. of NortW 
Steamship Co. 38; Head of all U.SA.R. 0“"“, 
39-40; Head of Baltic Steamship Ca in Uningia4 
4l; served with Navy during 2nd World War att**® 
rank of Comdr.; Chief of Transport Dept of Amt"* 
Trading Co^. 46- ; Vice-Chm., UN Transrort * 
Communications Comm. 47— • 

Bidault, Georges (France); b 99 . Moiffiw, 
of Hist at Sotbonne and Lyece Louis-le-GfanJ m , 
also in Valenciennes and Rheims; mobuued m ♦ ^ 

World War with rank of sergeant and taUo pi‘ • 
liberated 41; elected Pres, of NaiL Resistance -V; 
leader of M.R.P, (Popular Dcm. Party) ; Mi^ “ ^ 
fain 44-48; Pres, of Provisional Govt 4o: ‘ 

Council of For. Mms.; Chm., French Jet to U. 
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1st put 1st sesn. GA, Loodoa 46, and 2ad seso. GA, 
N.Y. 47; Rep SC 46. 

Dielicb, Ismael (Peru); b. 99, Lima; ed. at the Um». 
of San Marcos in Lima; atty.'at'law; Mayor of Magdalena 
31; Asst. Dean of Peruvian Bar Assn. 33-34; Sec of 
State for Jus. and Labor 45; Oun. of Peruvian deL to 
Int Labour Conf. in Puis 47; Prof, of Qvil Law and 
other courses at Catholic Univ. in Lima; Rep. UN Social 
r^mm. 46- , 

Bilkur, Sefik (Tur.); b. 04; ed. at a commercial oniv. 
in Puis; fmr. Rapp., Office of Pin. Studies, Cen. Bank of 
Tur.; Head Qetk of Titles and Gold 32-34; Dir., 
Business Research Dept 33-44; Econ. Adviser, Agric 
Bank 44—46; Pres, of Advisers Corps, Bank for Agtic in 
Tur. 46-47; Econ. and Fin. Adviser, Control Comm, for 
State Undertakings (Org. for Econ. Control) attached to 
Prime Min. 47-48; Rep. UN Stat Comm. 43— . 

BUIote, Lieut-Gen. Pierre (France); b. 06, Puis; ed. 
at St Cyr MiL Acad, and Ecole Superieure de Guerre; 
fmr. officer in Armored Corps and qualffied pilot; 
assigned to Staffi of C‘in-C 39; wounded and captured by 
Germans but escaped to U.S.SdL, later iolning Gen. de 
Gaulle 40; fmr. C of S. of Geru de Gaulle in London 
and in Algiers; fmr. Sec of NatL Defence; commanded 
Armored Brigade and took put in Normandy operations; 
NatL MU. DeL to resistance forces of Interior and Comdr. 
of F.F.L Dlv., Paris; Deputy C of S. fot Nad. Defence; 
Army Rep. MSC 46- . 

Blanco, Carlos (Cuba) ; b. Havana; ed. at Uolv. of 
Havana; D.CL; fmr. Perm. Sec*Geo. of Cuban deL to 
LN; fmr. Oir. of Cieiaeoship and Migration and Chief of 
the Chancellory, Mirt of Suce; present Min. Counselor, 
Embusy in Wash.; Sec-Geo., perm. del. to UN; Rep. 
2nd spec seso. GA, N.Y. 43. 

Blanco, Juan Carlcis (Utu.); b. 79; ed. at Uolv. of 
Montevideo; Deputy 07-12; fmr. Min. of Pub. Works; 
app. Min. to France 13; Rep. VersaUJes Peace Conf. 19, 
LN 20; Min. of For. Adairs 24-23, teapp. 51; Acting 
Min. of Interior 23; Amb. to Argenclna 27-31, later to 
Btazil; Amb. to U.S.A. 41— ; Rep. 2nd pan of 1st sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Boe, Gunnar (Nor.); b. 17; ed. at Univ. of Oslo; 
Sec and later Consultant in Nor. Price Adnm. 40-42; 
Personal Sec and Econ. Adviser to Prime Min. 43-46; 
Under Sec to Min. of Fin. 46-48; present Research Con- 
sulunt at Univ. Inst of Econ. in Oslo, and Mem. of Bd. 
of Directors of Bank of Nor.; Rep. UN Econ. and 
Employment Comm. 47- . 

Boetzelaer van Oosteibout, Baron Carel Godfeied 
Willem Hendrik van (Neth.); b. 92, Amersfoon; ed. 
at Municipal Univ. of Amstetdam; LLD.*, fmi. Sec to 
Legation in Wash., Mei. City, Brussels; Counselor, Lega- 
tion in Berlin 33^0; fmr. Mem. of Dept of For. Adairs 
of Govt-in-Exile; Min. to U.S A. 40-46; Head of Sect 
of Polit Adairs in Min. of For. Adairs 46; For. Min. 
46-48; Amb. to France 48- ; Rep. 2nd pan of 1st sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46; Chm., Neth. deL to 2ad sesn. GA, N.Y. 
47. 

Bogdenko, Vice-Adm. Vasili L. (UR S.R.>; grad, of 
a naval school and Naval Acad.; was on service in fle et 
on Baltic Sea, Black Sea and in Far East; Imz. C of S. 
of Pac Fleet and Asst of Head of AUied Control Cnee , 
in Roumanis; Navy Rep. MSC 46- . 

Bogomolov, Alexander Edmovicb (URRJL); h. 00; 
Ptof^ at Moscow Sutc Univ. uatU 39; Mem. of Mtn ©f 


For. Adairs 39— > app. Min. to France 41; Amb. to 
Allied Govts. In London 41—43; Amb. to France 44— ; 
Rep. UN Comm, on Human Rights 47- . 

Borberg, William (Den.); b. 85, Copenhagen; ed. 
at Univ. of Copenhagen and abroad; Sec to Merchants’ 
Guild, Copenhagen 15, app. Chief of its Office fot Fot. 
Trade 15; app. Sec. to Com. Treaties Comm. 19. Chief 
of Its Secre. 21; Mem. of Commercial Treaties Comm. 
21-26; Mem. of Comra.-organizlng For. Service 20; 
Chief of Commercial— Polit Sect of For. Office 21—26; 
Sec of Legation in London 26-28, Perm. Rep. to LN 
28-40; Rep. PC 45; Perm. Rep. to UJ^ 46- . 

Borisov, Alexander Pavlovich (U.S.SR..); b. 03, 
Kosccomz' ed. at Moscow Sate Vaiv.; in Soviet Army 
during 2tjd World Wu; Adviser at 2nd, 3rd, 4th sesns. 
ECOSOC; Adviser, 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N. Y. 46 
and 2iid sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 2nd sesn. Social 
Comm. 47. 

Bowers, Claude Geroade (USA.); b. 78, Hamilton 
Co., Indiana; ed. at pub. schools and under private 
mtors; author of historical works; Ed. Writer, Indianap- 
olis Sentinel 01-02, Terre Haute Star 03—06; Ed., Fort 
\ffiyae Journal Gazette 17—23; Ed. Writer, N Y. World 
23—31; polit columnist for N. Y. Journal 31— ; Amb. 
to Spain 33—39. Chile 39- ; Chm-, Amer. dcL to first 
Paa-Amet. Housing Comm., Buenos Aires 39; Rep. 1st 
seso. ECLA 48. 

Boy<it Jorge Eduardo (Pan ) ; b. 86, Pan. City: ed in 
Pan. City, Dwight ColL in N. Y., Univ. of Penn., Univ. 
of Puis; Dr. of Laws and Polit Sci. (Univ. of Paris) 11; 
Attache, Legation in Wash. 04-07; Rep. of Pan. to 
Coronation of King George V of Eng. 11; Chief Coun- 
selor, Legation in Wash. 11-13 and 32-34; Assoc. Jus. 
of Sup. Ct of Pan. 14-16 and 20-24; Amb. to U.S.A. 
39-40; Mem. of Bd. of Dirs. of PAU 39-40; Rep. Inter- 
Amer. Econ. Bd.. Wash. 39-40; Chm. of Pan. del. to 
Eighth ScL Coog. at Wash. 39. to Maritime Conf. in 
Wub. 40; Min. to Mcx. 41-43. Amb. 43-46, Rep. Inter- 
Amer. Conf. on Probs. of Wat and Peace, Mex. City 45; 
Rep. 2ad part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. 
GA, N. Y. 47. 

Bracbe, Elias (Dom. Rep.); b. 70, Moca; ed. at Santo 
Domingo Univ. and Univ. of Paris; LL.D. (Santo 
Domingo Univ.); fmr. Magistrate of Ct of Appeals and 
of Sup. Ct of Jus.; fmr. Min. of Jus.; fmr. Min. of Ed.; 
fmr. Sec of State for Ext Affiairs; fmr. Sec of State for 
Ed.; fmr. Rep. and Sen.; fmr. Arry.-Gen ; fmr. ^lin. to 
France and Amb. to Peru and Qiile; app. Amb. to Spain 
48; Rep. 2Qd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Bradette, Joseph Arthur (Can.); b. 86, St Utbain, 
Quebec, ed. at Ontuio Business Coll.; MR. 26- , 
chosen Deputy Speaker 43; Chm., House of Commons 
Suoding Cttec on Ext Affiairs; Rep. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Origden, James Bristock (Australia); b. 87, Maldon, 
Vktotia; ci at Oriel ColL, Oif.; served with Australian 
Imperial Force in Fiance 16-17 (wounded); Lecmrer 
to 24, and Prof, of Econ. to 29 at Univ. of Tasmania; 
Econ., Oversea Shipping, Sydney 29-30; Dir, Queens- 
land Bu. of Industry to 38; Chm., NatL Insurance 
Comm., Canberra 38-39, Sec of Depcs. of Supply and 
Munitions, Melbourne 39—42; Econ. Counselor of Em- 
bassy in Wash. 42-47; Rep. ON Cnee on Contributions. 

Droadley, Herbert (U.K.); b. 92; ed. at Univ. of 
London; entered Civil Service 12; served in India Office 
(MiL Dept) 12-20; promoted to 1st Div. 20; served in 
Bd. of Trade 20-26; Sec of Imp. Oistoms Conf. 21, of 
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Ger. (Repatriation) Act Cnee. 21, of Imp. Econ. 
25-26; resigned from Civil Service 26; joined W. S. 
Crawford Ltd. (advertising agents) 27, Dir. of Co. and 
Managing Dir. of Berlin Branch 27-32, in charge of 
Distribution and Research Dept, in London 32-^9, 
Fellow and Mem. of Council of Inst, of Incorporated 
Practitioners in Advertising and Chm. of its Research 
Cttee. 36-39; joined Min. of Food 39, Asst. Sec 39, 
Principal Asst. Sec 40, Deputy Sec. 41, Second Sec 

45- ; Deputy Dir.-GeiL, FAQ 48- . 

Bruce, Viscount (Australia) ; b. 83; cd. at Cambridge 
Univ.; called to Bat at Middle Temple 06; active service 
in 1st World War; Mem. for Flinders 18-29 and 31-33; 
Rep. LN 21, 32, 33-38, Rep. on Council of LN 33-36! 
Pres, of Council 36; Commonwealth Treasurer 21, 22; 
Prime Min. 23-29, Min. for Health 27-28, Min. for 
Trade and Customs 28; Min. for Ext. Territories 28-29; 
Min. without Portfolio 32-33; Rep. Imp. and Econ. 
Conf. 33; High Comr. at London 33-45. Pres, of 
Montreux Conf. for Revision of Suairs Conveniion 36, 
Independent Chm., Prep. Comm., World Food Proposals 

46- 47; Chm. of FAO Council 47— . 

Brunskog, Uno A. J. (Sweden), b 95, cd at Com- 
mercial Univ. Coll, m Stockholm; Counselor of Civil 
Admn. of Swedish Armed Forces 33- , Auditor to LN 
38-46; Mem. of UN Bd. of Auditors 46- . 


Bruun, Miss Alice (Den ) ; b 02. Copenhagen; ed at 
Univ. of Copenhagen; Dir. of Maternity Aid Inst. 27-31; 
later, Mem. of Child Welfare Sea and Care of Handi- 
Social .Welfare; Sec. of 
C*ild Welfare Conf. of Northern Countries 36, Mem 
of Natl. Insurance System 41-45, Chief 45. Chief of 
Social Affairs 45- ; Rapp, 
of UN Temp. Social Welfare Cttee. 47; Rep. UN Social 
Comm. 47- . 


Buncbe, j^lph lohnson (USA.); b. 04. Detroir. ed 
at Univ. of Cal. and Harvard Univ., PhD. (Harvard) 34; 
post-doctoral work in anthropology and colonial policy 
at Northwestern Umv., London School of Econ. and 
Univ. of Capetown; Asst, in Polic. Scl, Univ of Ol 
25-27; Instructor in Polin Sci., Howard Univ. 28-29* 
Head of Dept. 29- A»t. Prof. 29-33. Aa... » Pte.: 

38- ; Co.Dit.. foil. 
Of lUce Relations, Swarthmore 36; Sr. Social Sci Analyst 
m charge of research on Africa and other colonial areas 
Br. Empire Sect, O.S S. 41-44. Deputy Chief. Near East 
^nca Sect 43, Chief of Africa Sect 43-14; Territorial 
Specialist, Div. of Territorial Studies, Dept of State 
4-^5; app. Aaoc. Chief, Die. of Depeoden, Atea 
AJaits, Dept, of State 45; Top.R.nking Dir.. Dii. of 
Trastceihip UN Secie. 46- , Acting UN Mediator in 
Palestine 48- . 


Burger, Jacob W. (Neth); b. 04, W.IWuul, N. 
Brabant; ed. at Univ. of Utiecht, Univ. of Antstetdain; 
Mem. of Socialist Dem. Labour Party 29- • fmr Sec of 
Dit. of Regioial Office of 
Dutch Soc. foe Agnc., Mem. of Mnn. and Polieo Cts. of 
Arbtttaiion of Dordiecht, Min. of Inieinal Affaira; Mem. 

1 1!*P- 2nd part of l.t 

sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

. Cuthbert Maxwell (UJC); 
GChl.G.; b. 87, Antigua, Leeward Islands; of 

Colonial Service m W. Indies 05-12. in Nigeria 12-24* 
active se^ke with W. Aft. Regt 14-15; Acting Colonial 
^ of Bahamas 24-2^ Deputy Chief Sec in Nigeria 
29-34, Gov. of Dr. Honduras 34-39; Under-^ of 


State at Colonial Office 39-41; Gov. and Cin-C of (klj 
Coast 41-47, also in charge of admit of Br. ToeolinJ- 
Rep. TC 47, Vice-Pres. of 3rd sesn. ’ 


Bystricky, Rudolf (Czech,); b. 03, LLD, Prague 
Univ. 30; Atty.-at-Law in Banska Bystrka 36- ; rwi. 
Rep. for Econ. and Reparation Matters m Allied rf5nrj r, | 
Comm, in Budapest 45- ; Acting as aief of Ecoa 
Div. of Min. of For. Affairs 47- ; Mem. of Cec Plan- 
ning Comm.; Rep. UN Ecoa. and Employment rnmm 


C 


Cabanas, Gustavo Martinez (Mex.); b. 11, Chilpaa- 
cingo. State of Guerrero; ed. at Natl. Univ. of M t-r - 
1X.D. 35, Dr. in Econ. Sci. 41; Economist, Treas. Dept 
34-38; Head of Office of Spec. Studies, Comite de Aforca 
y Subsidios al Comercio Exterior 38-43; Du., Review of 
Econ. 4l— ; Prof., Natl. School of Agric 37-40, Nad. 
School of Econ 38- ; Interne, Bu. of Budget m Wash 
43-45, Sub-Dir., Dept, of Fin. Studies of Treas Dept 
45-46. Dir., Org. and Management Div., Min. of Nad, 
Property and Adm. Inspection 47- : Prof, of Econ, 
Mex. City Coll. 48, Rep. 1st sesa GA 46, Alt Rep. Ind 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; app. UN Field Recruiting Otor m 
Mex. 47; Chm , UN Cttee. on (^ntributions 46- . 

Cabili, Tomas (Phil.); b. 03> Iligao, Lanaa, ed. u 
Univ. of Phil., admitted to Bar 29, Jus. of Peace 34, 
Del to Const Conv. 34-35; Mem. of Natl Asmb. 35- 
38, re-elected 38; Col , Army Reserve; one of leaders of 
resistance movemenr; Sec. of Nad. Defense 45; Mem. of 
PhiL Rehabilitation Comm, in Wash. 45-46; Sea. 

45- ; Pres., Lawyers’ Guild; Vice*Pies, Nacionalisu 
Party; Vice-Pres., Bat Assn ; Rep. 1st part of Itc sesn, 
GA, London 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Cadogan, Sir Alexander George Monugu (UJC), 
G. C M. G., K. C B.; b. 84; ed. at Econ and Oxf.; app. 
Attache at Consuntinople 09; Min. to China 33, later 
Amb.; fmr. Technical Expert to U.K. dels, to LN; Peti^ 
Under-Sec. of State for For. Affairs 3546; attended w 
Big Three Confs. during 2nd World War; 
for preparing 1st draft of Adantic Chatter; Chm. of UX 
del. during 1st phase of Dumbarton Oaks Conf. 4 , 
Mem. of UJC. del. to UNQO 45; Perm. Rep. to UN 

46- . 


Camey Herrera, Julio (Guat); b. 10 , Guat 
Nad. Cen. Inst and Univ. of San Carlos in Guat; U* • 
(Umv. of San Carlos) 35; Prof., Fac of Law, Umv. « 
San Carlos 3843; Sec. of Comm, 1st Conf. ot ni 
Ministers of Amer. Reps. 39; Sec. of Fac. of Uw, Um . 
of San Carlos 40, Prof., Fac. of Econ , Un^. o 
Carlos 4l42; Chm. of Cnee, organizing Book Fau, u 
45^7; Chief of Legal Dept. Min. of For. Affai«: "P 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Campion, Harry (UX.); b. 05. Kearsley; 
Foundation Fellow, US A. 32; Sec., Econ. R««arcn 
Univ. of Manchester 33-39; Robert 
Scats, and Lecturer in Vital Stats., Univ. of * 

33-39; Dir. of Cen. Sat Office. Offices of the Cabi^ 
41- ; Vice-Pres. Royal Stat Soc. 

Nuclear Sat Comm. 46, Dir. of Siat ® ^ s.j 
47; Mem. of UN Cnee, on Contributions 47; ftep- 


sesn. UN Sat Comm. 4 


Canas, Alberto F. (Cosa Rica); b. 

Cosa Rka; admitted to Bar 44; Ed.. 

Jliea 45; Rep. to Cen. Amer. Uoivs. Cong, 

42; Perm. Rep. to UN 48; Rep. IC 48; Rep. TU 
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Carias, Tiburcio, Jr. ( Honduras } ; b. OS, Tegucigalpa; 
cd. at Univ. ol Mex., Oxf. and Liverpool Uoivs.; fms. 
Inspector-Gen. of Consulate in Liverpool, Coruut-GeiL 
38-^6; app. Min. to U.K. A6, later Amb.; Chm. of Hon- 
duran del. to Intergor. Cttee. on Polio Refugees in Evian 
and London 38, PC 45, UNRRA London 45, 1st scsa. 
GA 46, Isc spec. sesn. GA 47, 2nd sesn. GA 47; Rep. 
IC 48. 

Casitn, Rene (France); b. 87, Bayonne; Dr. of Legal 
and Econ. Sci ; Prof, of Civil and lot. Law at Aix 17, 
Lille 19, Inst, of Int. Studies at Geneva 28-29, Paris 
29- , Acad, of Inc Law at The Hague 30-34, and Univ 
lose of Advanced Studies at Geneva 33—39; Natl. Comr. 
of Jus. and Pub. Instruction during 1st World War; Rep. 
to LN (aided in esublishment of Inc Insc of Intellectual 
Co-operation) 24-28; Rep. Conf. of Reduaioo of 
Armaments 32-33; Rep. Conf. of Allied Mins, of Ed. 
42—44, Conf. for Establishment of an Educational, Sd. and 
Cultural Org. of UN, London 45, and Ist part of 1st 
sesn. GA, London 46; Pres., Int Assn, of Jurists; Vice- 
Chm., UN Nuclear Comm, on Human Righu; Rep. UN 
Comm, on Human Rights 46- . 

Castro, Hector David (El Sal.) ; b 94, San Sal . ed 
at Natl. Univ. of El SaL; Dr. of Law and Potic and Soc. 
Sci.; Disc Any. and later Judge, San Sai. 17-19, Under- 
Sec- of Pin. I9l Consul to Liverpool 20. Sec. of Legation 
in Wash. 29-23, Charge d'Affaires 23-27; Under-Sec. 
for For. Affairs 27-28; Min. of For. Affairs 31; Dean, 
Univ. of El Sal. 32-34, Rep. 6th and 7(h Confs. of 
Inter-Amer. Reps at Havana 28 and Montevideo 33: 
Mia in Wash. 34-43; Amb. to U.S A. 43-44 and 43- ; 
Rep. Cttee. of Jurists, Wash. 45', Chm., El SaL del to 
UNQO 43; Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesa GA. N.Y. 46, 
1st spec. sesn. GA 47; Chm., El Sal. del. to 2od sesn. 
GA, N.y. 47. 

Certeux, Jacques (France), b 09. Douai (Nord). 
Inspector of Fin.; Chief of the Service of Co-ordination 
of Fia Admia, Mia of fm.; Vtce-Pres.. Commission 
Superieure d’Etudes Fiscales; Rep. UN Fiscal r^mm. 
47- . 

Ccstero, Tulio Manuel (Dom. Rep.); b 77; Sec to 
Pres, of Dom. Rep. 06-08; Charge d’Affaires in Cuba 
08-12, Rome 13; Mm. ro Spam, France, Italy 13. 
Sub-Dir., newspaper HeraJdo de Cuba 17-21; Under- 
Sec of For. Affairs 24; Mia to Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Uru. 25-29, 31; hlin. to Mex. 34-36, to Argen- 
tina, Uru, Para. 36-42, to Chile 42; present Amb. to 
Peru; Rep. to Pan Amer. Confs. of 23. 28, 33, 36 and 38. 
Rep. 1st sesa ECLA 48. 

Chaffee, Zechatiah, Jr. (USA.); b. 85. Providence 
R. I.; ed. at Drown Univ.; LLB. Harvard Univ. Law 
School 13; with Buvlden Iton Foundry, Providence 
07-10. Chia of Bd. of Dirs. 44- ; author; Asst. Prof 
of Law, Harvard Univ. Law School 16; Prof, since 19. 
Consultant to Natl. Comm, on Law and Observance 
and Enforcement 29-31; Mem. of Bill of Rights Comm.. 
Council on Legal Ed. of Amcr. Bar Assa; Vice-Chm.! 
Gamm. on the Freedom of the Press, 47; Rep. UN 
Sub-Comm. on Freedom of Inf. and of the Press 47- 

Chamoun, Camille (Leb ); b. 00, leb.; cd. at Univ 
of Dcimt; eleaed to ParL 34 and 37; app. Mia of 
Fia 38 and later Mia of Fla and Pub. Works; Mia 
of Interior 43-44; app. Mia to U.K. 44; present Mia 
^ Interion Chm., Lib. del to Gvd Aviation 
in Oiicagu 44. ConL for Establishment of an 
tional, ScL and Culmral Org. of UN and PC in 


London 45. Rep. 1st part of 1st sesn. GA, London 46; 
dun., Leb. del. to 2od part of 1st sesa GA, N. Y. 46 
and 2nd sesn. GA, N. Y. 47; Rep. IC 48. 

Chang Chung-fu (China); b. 01, Hupeh Prov.; ed. at 
Tsin^ua Coll, in Peiping, Univ. of Mich , Harvard 
Uiitr. and Johns Hopkins Univ.; Ph D. (Johns Hop- 
kins) 29; Prof, at Nankai Univ. 30-37; Prof, at Natl. 
Peking Univ. 33-37, Mem of People's Polit Council 
38-42, Counselor, then Aiviset, Mia of For. Affairs 
41—43; Dir., Amer Affairs Dept, Min of For. Affairs 
43-46, Dir , Office of Chinese del to UN 47, Adviser, 
Chinese del to UN 46- , to 2nd sesa GA, N. Y. 
47; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Proteaion of Minorities 46- 

Cbaog, P. C. (China), b 92, Tientsin, ed at Clark 
Univ. and Columbia Univ; PhD (Columbia) 24; 
Acting Prin, Nankai School, Tientsin 17-19, Dean 
of Tsinghna Coll, in Peking 23-26, Prof., Nankai 
Univ. 26-37, Visiting Prof, Univ of Chicago 31, Um'v. 
of Hawaii 33-34, Mem of People’s Polit Council 
38-40, Min. to Tur 40-^2, to Chile 42-45, Rep. 1st 
sesn. GA 46, 2nd sesn GA, N Y. 47, 2nd spec. sesn. 
GA, N. y. 48, Rep ECOSOC 46- , Rep. and Vice- 
Qua. UN Comm, on Human Rights 47, Chm., Chi- 
nese del. ro UN Conf. on Freedom of Inf., Geneva 48, 

Chang, P. H. (China), b 02, Tieotsm. ed at Nankai 
ColL and Univ. of London, also studied in Berlin, 
hecnitet on Chinese, School of Oriental Studies, Univ 
of London 23-23, Prof of Com, Nankai Univ 16-52, 
Acting Dean, School of Com., Nankai Univ 30-32, 
Adviser, Ba of For Trade, Shanghai, Sec, Min of 
Industry (for for trade); Counselor, Exec. Yuan, 
Govt Spokesman 43-46, Consul Gen, NY. 46- . 
Dir, Chinese News Service, NY 46-47; Rep UN 
Sub-Comm. on Freedom of Inf and of Press 46- 

Chaxles, Joseph D. (Hani),b 07. Limbe, ed at Coll 
of Noire-Dame du Perpetuel Secours and at a Law 
School; fmr, atr>’ . fmr teacher at Natl. School; fmr. 
Prof , Notre-DaiOe C^ll . fmr Ed. of mag Stella and 
of polit. paper Ln Citadelle, fmr. Asst Sec to Haitian 
Cape Borough Hall, fmr Sec. of Ct of Jus and of 
Haitian Cape Prefecture; fmr. Judge at Civilian Ct of 
Jus.; fmr. &c of Sure for Pub Ed., Deputy and Chm. 
of Ext Affairs Cttee ; Pres. Order of Advocates, Amb. 
to U.S.A, Chm Haitian del. to 2nd part of 1st sesa 
GA. N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn GA. N.Y. 47. Rep 2Dd 
spec sesa GA, N.Y. 48 

Cheog Paonao (China), b 10, Nanking, ed at Man 
Chester Coll., Georgetown Univ and George Wash. 
Univ.; Sec,, Inspectorate Gen of For Affairs for the 
Five Southwestern Provinces 32; with hfin. of For. 
Affairs 32-36; Vice-Consul, NY. 36-41; Rep. of Amer. 
Ba for Medical Aid to China, concurrently Expert of 
Mia of For Affairs 41-43, Dir., Midwest Ba of 
Chinese News Service, Chicago 43—45; Counselor, 
CNRRA 45-48, Dir.. CNRRA, Wash. Office 45-48; 
Sec-Gea, Office of Council Mem. of China to UNRRA 
45-48, Dir.. Perm- Office of Chinese del to UN 47- ; 
Adviser. Chinese deL to UN 48— ; Chm., UN Cttee. on 
Inf. from Non-Self-Goveming Territories, Geneva 48; 
Rep. HAC 

Chernyshev, Pavel hL (U S3 R ) ; b. 09, Co. of Tver, 
ed. « For. Trade Inst, and Moscow Fia and Ecoa 
lose; Candidate ia Ecoa ScL; Dir. of Export Dept, 
later Head of For. Dept m Govt Dank of U.S.SJI. 
37—46; Adma Chm., For. Trade Bank of U.SlS.R. 
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59-^4, Econ. Adviser to U.S.S.II. del. to UN 46- ; 
First Vice-Chm , UN Fiscal Comm. 47- . 

'Chitine^, E.W.P. (Australia); b. 87, Waterloo, Vic- 
toria; ed. ip Australia and at Cambridge Univ.; diploma 
in anthropology (Cambridge); fmr. Magistrate, Govt. 
Anthropologist, Dir. of Dist. Services of Native Afiaiis, 
and Mem. of Legis. and Exec. Councils in New Guinea; 
Adviser to Austtalian Reps, on LN Perm. Mandates 
Comm. 30, later Rep, Official Adviser in native mat- 
ters to Commonwealth of Australia 38— ; Dif. of 
Native Afiairs in N. Territory 39- ; Adviser to 
Australian Rep- on TC 47, app. Alt. Comr. on S. Pac 
Comm., in Sydney 48; Mem. of TC Visiting Mission 
to Tanganyika and Ruanda-Uiundi 48. 

Chinoy, Nuc Mobamed Meherally (India); b 88, 
ed. at Elphinstone Coll.; Mem. of Bombay Mun Corp. 
26-29, Mem. of Bombay Legis. Council 35; Jed deputa- 
tion of motor trade interests to Govt, of India 36; 
Mem. of Motor Vehicles Insurance Cttee. 37; Pres., 
W. India Automobile Assn. 39—40, Ptes., Fed of 
Motor Transport Assns. of Bombay 41—42; Chm , Motor 
Manufacturers and Importers Assn , Dir , F. M. Chinoy 
and Co, Ltd. and Cen Bank of India Ltd., City Dir. of 
various concerns; Rep. UN Transport and CAmmuoi- 
cations Comm. 46-48, d. 48. 

Chisholm, Brock (Can.), b 96, Oakville, Ontario, 
ed. at Univ, of Tocooto, MD. 24; served tn Ist World 
War; did postgraduate work at several hospitals in 
England; engaged in gen. med. practice in Oakland 
25-31; practised psychological med. in Toronto 34-40, 
during 2od World War, became an Area Commaodanc, 
then In succession, Die. of Pecsoanel Selection and 
Deputy Adjutant with rank of Maj -Gen., Dif.-Gca. of 
Med. Services 42-44, Chm., Can. Med. Procurement 
and Assignment Bd. 42-44; Deputy-Min. of Health, 
Dept of Nad, Health and Welfare 44—46, Exec. Sec , 
Interim Comm, of WHO 46-48; Dii.-Gea. of WHO 
48-. 

Chow Ying-tsung, Cape., (China); b. 01, Foochow, 
Fukien; ed. at Chinese Naval ColL in Chefoo and Nan- 
king Naval Coll.; service and training with Br. Navy 
29-33; Sr. Officer in charge of Naval Offices outside 
China 3SMl; Naval Attache to U.K. 41-45; Dir. of 
Naval Ordnance 45; Naval Rep. MSC 46- . 

■* Christensen, Christen A. R. (Nor.) ; b. 06, Telemark; 
ed. at Univ. of Oslo; journalist for Oslo newspaper 
Daghladet, 26-34; later, Counselor to H. Aschehoug 
and Co, Oslo publishing house, imprisoned by Ger- 
mans dating early part of Noi. occupation; Mem. of 
Resisunce Council and in charge of underground press 
during the latter part of Nor. occupation; Ed. in Chief, 
Oslo newspaper Verdens Gang since liberation of Nor.; 
Pres, of Liberal Smdents' Assn.; Sec. of PEN Oub; 
Vice-Ptes. of Nor. Press Assn.; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. 
on Freedom of Inf, and of the Press 46~ . 

Christiansen, Ernst (Detu); h.9U gtad. wpsiniWt Ml. 
and later ed. abroad; leading organizer in labor move- 
ment; jouriulist and publicist specializing in for. policy; 
Mem. of Bd. of Broadcasting Service of Danish Sute 
(Radio Council and Program Cttee.) 40-43; arrested by 
Gestapo 43; Sen. 47- ; Rep. 2nd sescu GA, N,Y. 47. 

Christides, Christophe John (Greece); b 99. Con- 
sunrine; ed. in Geneva, Paris and Athens; TJ-D nod 
Dr. of Econ. ScL (Athens) 37; Rep. and Couoselot of 
Greek del. to LN Greco-Bulgarian Mixed Emigration 
Comm. 25-32; ptaaised law in Athens 33M^ Legal 


Advisee K3 Inn Red Cross 42-47; Legal Adsise: a 
Amer.-Jewish Joint Relief Cttee. in Greece 46, toffl- 
mentator on natl. and soc questions, Athens Radio 
46-47; Mem. of UNRRA Sub-Cttee. to Study Greek 
Balance of Payments 46; on Cl of Appeal and Omarfl 
of State; Rep. 2ad sesn. UN Social Cotuq. 47. 

Qow, Sir Andrew Gourlay (U K.) . b ^o, Aberdeen, 
ed. at MerchUton Castle School in Edinburgh and Sc 
John's Coll., Cambridge, Senlement Officer 18-19, Con- 
troller. Labour Bu., Govl of India 20-23, Mem. of 
Indian Legis. Asmb. 23, 25-27, 32-36, Mem. of lodua 
Council of State 28—29, 32—33, 36-38, Rep. Indian 
Govt as Adviser ot Rep. to ILO Confs. in Geneva 21, 
23, 29, 31, 34, Joint Sec. (Industries and Labour) to 
Govt of India 31-35, Sec. (Labour) 36-38, Gjui- 
munications Mem. of Govt, of India 39-42; Gov. of 
Assam 42-47, Rep. 3rd sesn. ECAFE 48. 

Cochran, H. Merle (U.S.A), b. 92, CrawfotdsviHe, 
Indiana, ed. at Univ. of Arizona, M S. 14, Mem. of 
Consular Service in Mannheim (^Gec.), Met. and Giuc, 
respy. 14-16; in Berne, Lugano, Kingston (Junaici), 
Port-au-Prince, Montreal, Wash., Paris, and Basel respy. 
18-32; First Sec of Embassy in Paris 32-39, Adviser to 
1st and 2nd meetings of Experts’ Prep. Cttee, for lat 
Moo. and Econ. Coof at Geneva 32-33, attached to 
Amer. del. lo Conf. in London 33, assigned to 2nd 
sesn of LN Ctice. for Study of Int Lean Cootracts 57, 
detailed to Treas. Dept. 39; sent on spec, missiea to 
China 41, to Argentina 42; For. Service Inspector 42- ; 
Min. 47- ; Rep. SC Cnee, ef Good Offices in Indonesia 


Cohen, Benjamin A. (Chile); b 96, Concepcion, ed 
at English School of Lou, Internado Barros Arana ifl 
Santiago, Univ. of Chile and Univ. of Georgetown in 
Wash ; hen. 1L.D. (Amer. Univ. m Wash.) 47; tepenu, 
assoc, city ed. and city ed. on several newsp^M la 
Chile 11-22; Press Atiachd to spec. Chilean 
to First Centennial of Brazilian Independence 22, Set 
of ailcan Defense in the'Tacna-Ariea Arbitration and 
of ailean Embassy in Wash. 23-27; Cbargb dAffauw 
a-i. in U.S.A. and on spec, missions to Part, and 
34; Dir. of Dipl. Dept, of Chilean For. Office 
Amb. to Bol. 39-45. to U.SA. 45 ; patticipateJ m 
numerous Pan-Amer. and int. confs. as official la to 
and arbitrations, sec., interpreter and Rep ; fmr. 

Fac of School of For. Service of Georgetown Umv. 
loaned by Chilean Govt, to lot. Secte. of UN for 
Otee. and PC 45; Chief of Inf. Planning Sect dunng J« 
part of 1st sesn GA, London 46; UN Assl Sec- en- ' 
charge of Dept, of Pub. Inf. 46- . 

Coles, Maj. William Hewett (UK.); b 82 
in 1st World War 14-18; Rep. to LN Opium Adv^^ 
Cttee. Vice-Pres. 38, Pres. 39; Asst. Sec, Home Uto ■ 
Rep. 2nd sesn. UN Comm, on Narcotic Dmgs 4/. 

Colina, Rafael de la (Mex.); b 98, 
VksrGjcital in St. Louis 22. m 
Texas, 22-23; Chief of Admn. Sect of L 

23-24; Consul in Boston 24-25, in New OriMM 3^.^ 
in Laredo, Texas, 28-30, in Los Aogeles i ' ^ 

of Consular Dept 32-33; Chief of Bu. o 
Govt, of Fei Dist 33; Consul-Gem in San A 
Texas, 34-35, in N.Y. 36-43; Min. Counsebr 
at Wash. 43-44; Min. in Wash, 44- : Alt "P- ^ 
of Org. of Amer, States, Wash. ^ Met 

of Inter-Amer. Conf. on Probs. of War im • 
City‘45; Rep. UNGIO 45; Alt Rep. to SC 46. R P 
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part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; Ale Rep. 2nd seso. 
GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. Ind spec seso. GA 48. 

Cooper/ H. A. (U,K.); b. 96, London; app. to Ad- 
miralty 13; Admiralty Stae on Combined Maoiuona 
and Assignment Bd. 42; Dir. of Fin. and Admn, Br. 
Admiralty del. 44—46; Dir. of Fin. and Admn., D.K. 
del. to UN; Rep. HAC 

Copland, Douglas Berry (Australia); b. 94, N.Z; 
cd. in NZ.; D.Sc. 25; LittD.; fmr. Prof, of &on. at 
Univ. of Tasmania, Prof, at Univ. of Melbourne 24-4^ 
Chm. of a Cttee. of Econs. and Under-Treasurers who 
reported to the Australian Loan Council in il and 
initiated the Premiers’ Plan, which formed basis of 
Govt. fin. policy throughout the depression; acted as 
Commonwealth Price Fixing Come, of Australia during 
2nd World War; Comr. of State Savings Bank of 
Vinoria; Min. to China 46-48; Vice-Chancellor, NatL 
UniV. of Australia 4fi— ; Rep. to 2nd part of 1st sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46; Rep. to 2nd sesn. ECAFE 47. 

Cordier, Andrew Wellington (U.SA ); b. 01, Can- 
ton, Ohio; ed. at Manchester Coll, in Indiana and at 
Univ. of Chicago, Chra. of Dept, of Hist, and Polit. 
Sci., Manchester Coll. 27—44; Lecturer in Social Sciences 
for Indiana Univ. 29-44; Expert on fnt Security, Dept, 
of State 44-46; Tech. Expert, U.SA. del. to UNCIO 
45; Chief of a sect, of PC 45, Adviser to Excc.-Sec of 
PC 45, to Pres, of GA, London 46; £xec-Assc. to Sec.- 
Gen. of UN 4^ . 

Coromioas, Enrique V. (Argentina); b. 10, Cordoba 
Prov.; ed. in journaiism; fmr. Dir. of Argentine Agrarian 
Inst; fmr, DIt-Geo. of Press, Propaganda and Broad- 
casting in Prov. of Buenos Aires; fmr. Sec.'Gen. of 
Vaha CouacU of NseL Sacitl Jecitncy lose; Mom. ol 
Argentine del. to Isi sesn. GA 46, and to Incer-Amer 
Conf, for Maintenance of Continental Peace and Secutity, 
Rio de Janeiro 47; Vice Chm., Argentine del to 2nd sesn. 
GA. N.Y. 47. 

Correa;, Josfe A. iEcua.), b 15, Quito, ed at Cen 
Vttiv. ol Quito; LLD, Asst. Chief, Dipl. Sect, of Mio. 
of For. Affairs 55-37, Chief 37-40; Second Sec. of 
Embassy in Wash. 40-44, First Sec. 44-45; Alt. Rep.. 
Int. Ear Assn., Wash. 43; Rep., Int Civil Avution 
Conf., Chicago 44; Dir. of DipL Dept., Mio. of For. 
Affairs 45-46; Perm. Sec, del to UN 46- ; Alt. Rep. 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. UN Social Comm. 47— ; 
alt. Rep. 1C 4S. 

Cosma, Mrs. Alice Kandalft (Syria); b 05, Damas- 
cus; ed. in Damascus, Beirut and ar Columbia l/aiv.; 
organued snidcnts’ aaivities in physical ed. and social 
aaivities at Int. House, N.Y.; successively Principal of 
Schools in Baghdad, Beirut and Damascus 27-43 and 
47-.48; Rep, Int. Women's Cong, in Chicago 33; Prof, 
of Ed., Teachers Coll m Damascus 44-47; Organizer and 
Gen.-S«. of Arab Women's Natl. Lea. 45-47; Organizer 
and Dir. of Child Welfare Assn., Damascus 46; Rep. 1st 
sesn. of Comm, on Sucus of Women 47, Rapp, 2nd 
sesn. 48; Adviser to Situn del. to 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47; Personnel Officer, UN Secre. 4S~ . 

Costa du Rds, Adolfo (Dol ); b. 91, Sucre, ed in 
Corsica and at Univ. of Paris; app. Second Sec, Legation 
in C3iiJe 18; Counselor. Legation in Paris 21-32; app. 
Nlin. to Swit. 32; Rep. LN; Rep. Chaco Peace Conf. 
36; elcCTcd Chm. of LN Council 39; Amb. to Argentina 
41—4 }; Mem. of LN Liquidation W. 46; Perm, Rep. to 


Creech-Jones, Arthur (U.K.); b. 91, Bristol; Nad. 
Sec ol Transport and Gen. Workers Union’19-29; fmr. 
Pres, of Int. Fed. of Oerical Employees; fmr. Organizing 
Sec of Workers Travel Assn.; fmr. Gov. of Ruskin Coll, 
of Oxf., Vice-Pres. of Workers Ed. Assn ,* Mem, of 
Colonial Office Ed. AdrisoTy Cttee. and Mem. of Higher 
Ed. Comm, to W. Afr.; fmr. Chm. of Labour Party's 
Advisory Cttee. on Imp. Affairs; bLP. 35— ; Pari. Private 
Sec to Mio. of Labour and Natl. Service diiring 2Qd 
World Wax; Under-Sec. of State for Colonies 45-47, 
Sec. 47— ; Rep. 1st sesn. GA 46 and 2nd -sesn. GA, 
NY. 47; Chm. of U.K. del to 2nd spec. sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 48 

Critchley, Thomas Kiogstoa (Australia), b/ 16; ed. 
at Univ. of Sydney, with N.S.W. Pub Service 33— 38j 
Assc Econ. Adviser to Dept, of Wat Org of Industry 
41—44; served with Br. Min. of Inf. as Head of Research 
Sect of the Far Eastetn Bu. at Delhi 44-45; app. Second 
Sec of Bcon. Relations Sect, Dept of Ext Affairs 46, 
later First Sec , Rep UN Cttee. of Good Offices in 
Indonesia 48- . 

Cfittenbetger, Lieut-Gen. Willis Dale (US.A), 
b. 90, Anderson, Indiana; grad., US. Mil. Acad 13, of 
Cavalry School at Ft Riley, Kansas 24, of Command 
and General Staff School at Ft Leavenworth, Kansas 25. 
and of Army War Coll, m Wash 30. Aide to <3en. 
Parker m Mex. border campaign 16, served at Camp 
Meade, Maryland, during 1st World War, Maj. in News 
Sect of Pub. Relations Branch of War Dept Gen. Staff 
26-29; Mil. Intelligence Officer in Phil Dept, m Manila 
52-34; assigned ro 1st Cavalry (mechanued) at Ft 
Knox, Kentucky 34-38, served in office of Chief of 
Cavalry in Wash. 38-40, app. C of S. of 1st Aimoted 
40-41; Orgaaiser, Coiodt. oi itd Aizaoted Corpi 
at Camp Folk, Louisiana; app. (^mdr of 4th Corps in 
Italian campaign 44-45; Commanding Geo of Caribbean 
Defcoce Command and Pan. Canal Dept, Canal Zone 
45^8; Army Rep. MSC 48- . 

Cruiksbaok, R. J. (UK), b 98, Deputy Dir -Gen 
of Br. Inf. Services 41; later, Dir of Amer. Div of Mm. 
of Inf.; Mem. of Bd. of London Newr Chronicle; author; 
Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Freedom of Inf. and ol the 
Press. 

Cruz-Coke, Eduardo (Chile), b 99, Valparaiso, 
M.D , expert in physiological chem , Rep. to Conf. on 
Sexology in Europe 36, app. Min of Health 37; fmr. 
Adviser to Office of Workers’ Insurance and Pres, of 
NatL Food Council; candidate for Pres 46, Sen. and 
Prof ; Mem. of TC Visiting Mission to W. Samoa 47. 

Cuaderno, Miguel (Phil.), b 90, Balanga, Bataan, 
ed. to Hongkong, London, and Phil.; admitted to Bat 
19; elected Mem. of Const. Conv and Drafting Cttee. 
of Seven 34; fmr. Exec. Vice-Pres of Phil. Natl Bank 
and Pres, of Phil. Bank of Com; Lecturer in Banking, 
Far Eastern Univ.; Lecturer in Civil Procedure, PhiL 
Law School; Sec of Fin ; Chm. of Natl DevcJ. Co , z 
govt, corp; Rep. ECAFE 47— , Vice.Chm. 1st and 2nd 
sesns. 47; Rep. 2Dd sesn GA, NY. 47. 

CubBlas, Jose M. Perez (Cuba), b. 01, Havana; ed. 
at Havana Univ.; Dr. of Pub. Law 21, D.CL, 22; Ad- 
joint Prof, of Pub Fin. at Havana Univ. 21-25, Asst. 
Prof. 25-47, Prof. 48- ; Head of Superior School of 
Com. 34-37, Prof, of Pub. Fm m Fac. of Commercial 
ScL 37— ; Tech. Adviser to Min of Tteas. 44- ; Dir. 
of Cuban Soc. of Int. Law. Mem. of Comm, to Reform 
Taxation System; Rep. UN Fiscal Comm. 47- ; Rep. 2qi1 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 
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Czesany, Karel (Czech ); b. 02, Brno, Czech; ed. at 
Univ. of Brno; Dr. of Law and Polir. ScL; in banking 
22-32; lawyer 33-36; industry management 37—39; 
Chief of Presidium (Co-ordination Sect.) of Mia, of 
Fin. 39— ; Rep. UN Fiscal Comm. 47— . 


Daniels, Jonathan Worth (U.SA.); b. 02, Raleigh, 
N. Carolina; ed. at Univ. of N. Carolina, M A. 22; jour- 
nalist, frar. ed, and contributing ed for various news- 
papers and magazines, Asst. Dir. of Office of Civilian 
Defense 42; Admn. AssL to Pres, of U.S,A. 43-45, White 
House Sec. in Charge of Press Relations 45, Mem of Bd 
of Trustees of Vassal Coll. 42- ; Rep. UN Sub-Comm on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protecnoo of Minori- 
ties 47- . 

Danilov, Alexander (USSR); b 10, Akiinbinslc. 
Kazakh S.S.R.; ed. at Tashkent High School and Textile 
Inst at Leningrad; worked on econ. probs. of USSR, 
textile industry 33-42, studied at Acad, of For Trade 

TT ri n Trade of 

U.S S R. 46; present Economist with Amcorg, Rep UN 
Sub-Comm. on Employment and Econ. Stability 47- . 

Damois, Georges (France), b 88. Eply (Meurthe et 
Moselle); ed. at Ecole Normale Sup4rieure D Sc 21* 
Prof., Fac. of Sci, Nancy 19-33. Prof, Sotbonoe 33i 
^p.. Int Math. Cxsng and Int Inst, of Sues Conf, 
Oun., Conf. on Applications of Probability Calculus 
Geneva 39. fmr. Pres of Stat Soc. of Paris and Math. 
Soc. of France; Dir. of Studies of Scat Inst of the Univ. 
of Pans; Rep. UN Stat Comm 46- ; Rep. UN Sub- 
Comm. on Stat Sampling 46- . 

DAacoli Soiillo, Carlos Alberto (Venez)- b 99 
Caracas; ed. at Sorbonne, LL D. 32; held various teaching 
posts in Pan , Ecua , Colom , Venez.; app. Chief Ed of 
Bogota newspaper E/ Af« Economteo y FinartcUro 37; 

j 0^ Caracas newspaper ^bora 36-37 

and 40-43; Mem. of Bd of Advisers of Comm, on 
Studies of Fiscal Legislation 41-44; Mm. of Fin 45-47- 
Gov. for Venez. of Int Bank and of Int Fund. Rep 5th 
and 7ih sesni ECOSOC 47-4S; VaeChnn. Venea. 
del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Davidson George F. (Can ); b. 09, Niw, Scoiia, ed. 
at Univ. of Br. Columbia and Harvard; Ph.D. (Harvard) 
£v“*’S Neglected ChJdren for 

Prov. of Br. Columbia 34; app. Exec Dir of Van 
couver Welfare Fed. and Council of Social Agcncies'^35- 
app. Dir. of Social Welfare for Br. Colombia 39; Spec. 
Adviser to On. Immigration Branch on Br. Child Guest 
Movement 40; app Eitee. Dir. of Can. Welfare Council 
42, Deputy Min. of Welfare 44; Mem. of Royal Comm. 

Ern°SrK;° n ■’’’’'T'a “id. Hep. 4th 

ECOSOC 47, Rapp., 2nd sesn. Social Comm. 47, 

Davis, Monnett Bain (U.SA.); b 93 Grecncastle 
Induna; ed. at Univ. of Colorado, A.B. 17; 2iid Lieut 
in Army 18; Consul at Port Elizabeth in S. Afr 21-23 
SJtiUo m Mex 24; assigned to Dept of 
24-28. Chief of Visa Office 28, For. Service Inspector 
Ia ir' Stockholm 33-34. Shansi 

34 36, Singapore 36-37, Buenos Aires 37-4l7s^ 
Fust Sec, Buenos Aires. 40; Chief of Dhr of For 

nZT Deputy-DIt of 

Office of For. Service. Dept of State 44. Dir. 45- Min. 
to Den. 45; Career Min, Counselor of Embassy and 
Comul-Gcn. m Shanghai 46; Amb. to Pan. 48: Reo lir 
and 2nd sesns. ECAFE 47. 


de Booy, James Marnix (Neth ); b 85, Kralineen 
ed. at Royal Naval Inst, at Den Helder; Lieut Co^dt 
m Navy; employee at Lab. of Bataafsche Petroleum Co. 
in Amsterdam 19, in Roumama 21-22; Acting Met of 
Bauafsche Petroleum Co. in Maracaibo 26-28 Met in 
bfar^ibo 28-32, in The Hague 32-40, in London 
40-44; Min. of Navy 44-46; Rep. UNSCOB 47- . 


Dedman, John J, (Australia); b 96, Scotland sened 
m Br. Army at Gallipoli and in France during 1st World 
War, transferred to Indian Army 17, served in Afghan 
War 19 and in Iraq campaign 20, settled in Australia 
22, elected M.P. 40, Mem. of War Cabinet during 2nd 
World* War, Mm. for Defence and Postwar Upc o n 
46- ; Chm. of Australian del. to ITO Conf., Geneva 47 
and Havana 47-48 (Chm of 1st Cnee, on Unemploy- 
ment at Havana) ; Rep, 6th sesn. ECOSOC 48. 

de Echeverria, Mrs. Graciela Morales F. (Cosu 
Rica); grad, in soc studies and various branches of 
jurisprudence, fmr. soc worker; Chief of a Dept, in 
Costa Rican Soc Security Office; Rep. UN Comm, on 
Sums of Women 47- . 


Dehousse, Fernand (Beig); b. 06, Liege, ed. at 
Univ. of Liege; LL.D.; fmr. Prm. Aist. to Belg. Mia. 
of Labor; co-author of Socialist Plan for Reorgaoaation 
of Belg on a Fed. Basis, Ed., Le Mond$ du Ttaiad, 
Prof, at Acad, of Int. Law, The Hague; Ptof. of Int 
Law at Univ of Liege; Rep UNCIO 45, 1st, 2nd and 
3rd sesns. ECOSOC 46, UN Comm, on Human Rights 
47- . 


Delbos, Yvon (France), b. 85, ed. at Ecole Normale; 
founder of L'Ere Nouvelle; Dir. of Radical, Deputy for 
Dordogne 24- ; Pres, of Radical-Socialist Party; Vlc^ 
Pres, of Chamber 32- ; Mia of Jus. in Sarraut Cabinet 
36; Mia of For. Affairs in Blum (ibinet 36-37, in 
Chautemps Cabinet 37-38, Pres, of French-Briush ParL 
Ctice. 39- ; Mia of Natl. Ed. 59-40, arrested and sei« 
to Ger. 43, liberated 45; Min of State 47- ; Rep- 2nd 
sesn GA. N.Y. 47. 


Delevingne, Sir Malcolm (U K ) , b 68, ed at Oty 
of London School and Trinity Coll , Oxf ; entered Home 
Office 92; Private Sec to Sec. of Sute 96-98, Rep- » 
Inc. Coofs. on Labor Regulation at Berne 05, 06 and 
13; Rep. on Labor Comm, of Peace Conf. 19, Rep. to 
ILO Coafs. at Wash in 19 and at Geneva m 23, 28 
and 29; Rep. to Int. Opium Confs. in Geneva 24-25 
and 31 and in Bangkok 31; Rep. to LN Opium Citee. 
21—34, fmr. Mem. of Perm. Cen. Opium 
Deputy Perm. Under-Sec. of State in Home Office, 
retired 32, Mem of UN Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body. 

Delgorge, J. H. (Neth.); b 76, empIojeJ ‘he 
Opium Control Service in Neth. E. Indies consecurnty 
as Asst. Inspector, Inspector, Asst.-Dir. and Dir. 
ice 07-31; app. Govt. Adviser on lac. Opium Aaiifl 
31; app. Govt. Adviser and Neth. Rep. on Auvisofy 
Ctteti on Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous umy 
(twice Chm. of Cttee.) 35; app Mem. of Perm. "• 
Opium Bd. 40, later Vice-Chm.; Rep. 1st and 2nd scs 


UN Ojmrn. on Narcotic Drugs 46-47. 

de Marchena, Enrique (Dom. Rep); 

Trujillo; ed. at Santo Domingo Univ , Inst for ^ 


-a N.Y. and Tulane Univ. in Louisiana; ‘j 

Int. Amer. Law, Santo Domingo Univ.; Sec * 
Land Ct. 32-35; Vice-Mayor of Ciudad ^ 


» icc-jccccor, oanco coraingu uih*. „ i,,:.,!! 

Fine Arts 46-47; Under-Sec of State for For. Re 
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47-48; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Min. Counselor and 
Alt. Perm. Rep. to UN 47, Min. and Perm. Hep., 4&- • 

de Medina, Raul Diez (Bol.); ed. at Georgetown 
Univ. For. Service School; after graduation, app. Second 
Sec of Bol. Embassy in Wash.; resigned Embassy post 
to write articles on inter'Amer. affairs; in charge of BoL 
press relations in U.S.A. during Gran Chaco War; after 
S years of journalism app. First Sec. of Bol. Embassy in 
Wash., then Counselor; app. Charge d’Affaires in Wash. 
46, later Min.-CounseIot-, Vice-Qun., UN Palestine 
Comm. 48; ifem. of PAU Secre. 48- . 

Deming, William Edwaxd {U.S.A.). ed. at Univ. of 
Wyoming, Univ. of Colorado, Univ. of I^ndon and Yale 
Univ.; PhD. (Yale) 28; Instmctor in Elec Eng., Univ. 
of Wyoming 21-22; Asst Prof, of Physics, Univ. of Colo- 
rado 24-25; Instructor m Physics, Yale Univ. 25-27; 
Physicist, Dept, of Agric 27—39, Head, Dept of Math, 
and Scat, Graduate School, Dept of Agric, Wash. 
33- ; Adviser in Sampling Bu. of Censiu 39^2, Bu 
of Budget 42— ; Consultant to Sec. of War 40- , to 
Dir. of Census 42— ; Star., AlLed Mission to Observe 
Gteelc Elections 46, Adviser in Sampling Techniques. 
Sup Command of the Allied Powers, Tokyo 47; Rep. 
UN Sub-Comm. on Stat Sampling 47— . 

Dendramis, Vassili (Greece); b. 83, Athens; ed. at 
Univ. of Athens; ELD.; Sec. of Press Bu. of Min. of 
For. Affairs 07-10 and Du. 32-33; Vice-Consul to 
Albaoia. Smyrna, and Consuotlnople tespy. 12-14; 
Sec of Legation in Bucharest 14-19: Acting Consul- 
Gen. in Betne, Trieste and Milan respy. 20-22; Perm. 
Rep. in Sofia 28-33, Cairo 33-36, to Argentina, Braail, 
Chile and Uru. simulcaneously in 36 and 45; fmr. Min. 
for Press and Inf; Amb. to U.S.A. 47- ; Perm. Rep. to 
UN 46- . 

Dennis Gabriel Lafayette (Lib.); b. 96, Monrovia, 
ed. in Lib., England, Get and U.S.A.; LLD. (&Dporia 
ColL, Kansas): Belg. Consul in Lib. 22-24; Sec of 
Treas. 32-40; Rep. LN 32; Sec of State 44- ; Ptes. of 
Bd. of Trustees of Coll, of W. Aft.; nhm. of Lib. del 
to UN Conf. On Food and Agric, Hot Springs, Va. 45; 
Mem. Interim Comm, on Food and Agric; Rep. UNQO 
45; Quo. of Lib. deL to Isc part of 1st sesa GA. London 
46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Dennis, William E. (Lib.); b. 04, Monrovia, ed at 
Lib ColL; Mem. of Bar of Sup. Ct of Lib.; for 15 yrs. 
sole Ptopr. of Dennis and Co ; Sec of Treat. 44- ; rtim , 
Lib. deL to UN Fin. and Mon. Conf. at Bretton Woods 
44, Treasurer. BA of Trustees of Coll, of W. Afr. and 
of Lib. Coll.; Rep. 2tid sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

De Smet, Pierre (Belg ); b. 92, Brussels; app. Prof 
at Univ. of Louvain 24; app. Inspector of the Spec 
Schools for Civil Engs, of Univ. of Louvain 30; Sen. 

35— ; Pres, of Spec Schools of Univ. of Louvain 

36- 40; app. Min. of Econ. Affairs 38; elened Pres, of 
Belg. Civil En^. Assn. 42; Dean, Fac of Sci. at Univ. 
of Louvain 45-46, became Mem. of Anglo-I^lg. later- 
Pari. Union and of Int Assn, of Univ. Profs, and lec- 
turers 46; Admn. of Sen. Pension Fund 47; Rep 2nd 
sesa. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Despradel, Arturo (Dom. Rep.); b 00, Puerto Plata. 
eA at Univ. of Santo Domingo, LLD. 25; ptaaised law 
25—30; app. Civil Gov. of Prov. of Puerto Plata 30, 
Pres of Ct of Appeals 30-34; First Sec, Dom. Legation 
in Mes. 35-36; Chief of Protocol, Dom. Chancery 36, 
app. Under-Sec of the Presidency and Min. to Haiti 
37; later Sec. of For. Relations until 43 and 47- , Sec 


of Interior and Police 44-45; Amb. to Brazil 45-46; 
Chffl., Dom. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, to Ninth 
Int Cbof. of Amer. States, Bogota 48; Amb. at large 47. 

Dentscfa, John James (Can.); b. 11, Quinton, Sask.; 
ed. at Univ. of Sask. and Queen’s Univ. at Kingston, 
Ontario; fmr. Prof, at Regiopolis Coll, in Kingston; Re- 
search Asst in Dept of Econ. Research of Bank of Can. 

36- 42; Asst Dir. of Research to Rowell-Siiois Comm. 

37- 40; Spec Wartime Asst to Under-Sec of State for 
Ext Affairs 42—43; mem. of ed. staff, Winnipeg Free 
Peeit 45-46, app. Sec to Royal Comm, on Admia. 
Classifications in the Pub. Service 46; app. Dir. of Econ. 
Relations in Dept of Fin. 46; Mem. of Can. deL to Int. 
Conf. on Trade and Employment, Rep. UN Econ. and 
Employment Comm. 47— . 

De Visscher, Charles (Belg ) : b 84, Ghent, Prof, in 
Facs. of Law at Louvain and Ghent Univs.; Dir. of 
Retue dt Droit intermtional el de LegulaShn com- 
parde 20- ; Mem. of Institut de Droit iDSernatioaal 
21— , Sec-Gen. 25-37; Mem. of PCA 23- ; elected 
Judge of Petra. Ct of Int Jus. 37; Pres, or Mem. of 
several perm, conciliation and arbitration comms. set up 
by LN, Ptes. of Polit Movement of Resistance during 
2nd World War; Mem of Belg Govt of Liberation 
4-i-45; Rep. UN Cnee, of Jurists in Wash. 45, UNQO 
45. London Conf. on Intellectual Coop, and 1st part of 
1st sesou GA, London 46, Judge of ICJ 46- . 

Diamantopoulos, Christos (Greece), b 93, Athens, 
eA at Univ. of Athens; LLD., Consul-Gen. in Alex- 
andtia 33-37; Mia. at The Hague 38-40; Min. at Mos- 
cow 40-41; Min. to (aovts. of Pol. and Yugos. in Lon- 
don 42-43; Min. at Rio de Janeiro 43-46, Major-Gen., 
Head of Greek MA Mission to Control Council of Ger ; 
Rep. 1st spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Diego, Mario de (Pan.); b. 08, Pan. City, ed. at 
NaA lost in Pan. City and in econ. in Alabama, U.S.A.: 
m Consular Service 27-32 (resigned); in business 

32— 40; re-eciered Min. of For. Affairs as Asst Chief of 
Protocol 40, Qiief 41-45; app. Asst Sec. of Min. of 
For. Affairs 45, Under-Sec. 46- , attended 1st Consul- 
tative Meeting of Amet. Mins, of Fot Affairs 41; Asst 
to Sec-Gen. of 1st Incei-Amer. Conf. of Mins, of EA 
42; Adviser to Pan. deL to UNQO 45; Rep. IC 48. 

Oihigo, Ernesto (Cuba) ; b. 96, Havuna; ed. at Voir. 
of Havana; Dr. of Law, Philos., and Letters; Prof, of 
Roman Law at Havana Univ. since 17 and of Commer- 
cial Law since 34; Mem., Superior Electoral Tribunal 

33— 38, Dean of Law School 39-42; Rep to Inter-Amer. 
Conf on Probs of War and Peace, Mex City 45; Rep. 
UN Cnee, of Jurists, Wash 45, Counselor, Cuban del. 
to Conf. for Establishment of an Educational, ScL and 
Cultural Otg of UN; Rep. UNQO 45. PC 45, 1st sesn. 
GA 46, Alt Perm. Rep. to UN 47— . 

Djordjevic, Mrs. Krista (Yugos.); b. 92, Zagreb, 
organized transfer of children from famine-stricken 
areas to other areas 17; active in People’s Liberation 
Movement in 2nd World War, attached to Hdqrs. of 
Panisan Detachment of Serbia, Pres, of Initiative Cnee, 
of Red Cross in both occupied and liberated territories 
of Serbia during 2nd World War; sent to London with 
Yugos; MiL Mission by Sup. Command of Natl, libera- 
tion Army and Partisan Detachments as Rep. of Red 
Cross; Chief of Dept of Invalids in Min. of Social 
Politics of Serbia 45— ; Mem of Cen. Cttee. of Yugos. 
Red Qoss and Pres, of Main Cnee, of Serbian Red 
Cross; 2nd Vlce-Chm., 3rd sesn of UN Social Comm. 
47. 
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Dodd, Norris .E. (U.S.A.); b. 79. Chickasaw Co, 
Iowa; ed. in Iowa; fmr. pharmacist, livestock producer 
specializing in Hereford cattle; Regional Supervisor ia 
Oregon for Food Admn. during 1st World War, app. 
Chm. of Co. Wheat Cttee. 33; later app. State Chm. of 
Oregon Corn-Hog Bd. of Review; app. Chm of Oregon 
State Agric. Conservation Cttee. 36; app. AAA Field 
Rep. in W. States 38; Asst. Dir. of AAA W. Div. (in 
Wash.) 38-39. W. Div. Dir. 39-43; Chief of AAA 
43-45; Dir. of Field Service Branch, Dept of Agric. 
Production and Marketing Admn. 45-46; Under-Sec. 
of Agric. 46-^8; Chm. of U.S.A. del. to 2nd and 3rd 
sesns. of FAO Conf , 46 and 47; fmr. Chief U.&A. Rep.. 
FAO Council; app. Dir-Gen. of FAO 48. 

Dorsinville, Max H. (Haiti); b 10, Port au-Prince, 
ed. ia law at Petit Seminaire College Saint hfatttal and 
at I'EcoIe Nationale de Droit (Port-au-Prince); served 
in Dept, of For. Relations 18-40; Sec of Haitian del. to 
1st Cbnf. of Mins, of For. Relations of Amer. Repubs, 
in Pan. 39; app. Asst Sec. to Pres, of the Rep. and to 
Cabinet 40. Under-Sec. of State of the Pres Office 41-46, 
Asst. Sec.-Gen. of Min. of For. Adairs; Rep. 2od sesn! 
GA, N.Y. 47. Rapp , 4th Cttee. 

Drew, Gerald Augustin (USA ), b 03, San Fran- 
cuco, CaJ.; ed. at Ol. School of Mechanical Arts; Univ. 
of (B.S., 24); Univ. of Grenoble 24-25; Univ of 
Madrid 25-26, For. Service Office, Dept of Sure 27 
Vice-Consul at Pat4 (Brazil) 28. 3rd Sec. at Port-au’ 
Pfince 30, at San Jose (Cosa Rica) 34, Consul 35 
3rd Sec at Gua«mala 36. at Managua 36. at Tegucigalpa 
(HondiuM) 37. 2nd Sec at Tegucigalpa 37, at San 
Salvador 37; Dept, of State 37-40. Consul and 2nd 
B “^2: Sec and Consul at 
Puu 44, 1st Sec. 45; Consul, Legation at Budapest 47- • 
Alt Rep. UNSCOB 47, Acting Rep. 48- . 

DrohoiowsU, Jan (Pol); b 01. Tarnolt. ed at 
JJool of Poht. Sci. in Pans and Acad, of Int Law at 
The Hague Amche and Second Sec. in Embassy at 
22-23; Sec and Charge d'Affaires m Rome 
23-26; <^n$eloi at Embassy in Wash. 39-42; Min. and 
^atge d Affaires in Chungking 42; Min. and C^insul- 
Gen. m Jerusalcrn 43; Min. and Gen Sec. of Min. of 
in London 43-45; Rep. at negotiations with Br. 
Treas., London 45; Mm. on spec, mission to Mex. 46. 

V 2lcp. 2nd sesn. 

GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 2nd Gen. Conf. of UNESCO 47. 

du Bois, Com (USA.); b. SI, Hud»n, N. Y., 

*t BJmore Fomi School; .cmd with USA. Fotoa 
&mco 00-17; L.tut-Col, lOih Eoglnem in F,„„ 
17-18, (fnsul m Pans ig, Naples 20. Port Said 22* in 
Uarge of Slate Dept. Visa OiSce 24-27; Cooanl.Gen; in 
Batavia 27-30; Fotcign Seivke Inspettot, India 30. 
Consul-Gen, in Genoa 31, Naples 31-37. Havana 37-41, 
m charp of State Dept. Caribbean Office 41-44; app. 

o'! -12, Rep. UN Cttee. 

of Good Offices in Indonesia 48. 

Dukeston, Lord (Charles Dukes) (UK)- CBR- 
T ; 23-24 >nd 20-31; Men. rf 

Teadei Union Cong. Gen. Council 34- ; Pies, of One. 
W P'“' ^ ‘3en. and Mnnieipd 

Woikcts unt.l 4S; Chm. nf Natl. Joint Industrial CoS! 
til lot *e Gu Indnitir; Men of Br. Inst, of Manage- 
ment; Men of Nath Civ.l Aviation Consultative Omndl- 
Mem. of Dt. Council (FJm Cttee.) and Men of man; 
Govt, atccs., including Nail. Advisory Cttee., and 


Joint Consultative Cttee. to Min. of Ubour; Rep. iiw 
Comm, on Human Rights 47- . 

Dulles, John Foster (USA.); b 88, Wash D G 
ed. at Princeton Univ. (BA. 08), Sorbonne 0847 
George Wash. Univ. (LL.B. 11); Sec. of 2nd Him 
Peace Conf. 07; Mem., Sullivan and Cromwell (hw 
firm) 11; Maj. in Isft World War; Counsel of Jlmet 
Comm, to Negotiate Peace 18-19. Mem. of Repatauonj 
Comm, to Sup. Econ. Couned 19, Rep , Betba Debt 
Confs. 33; Mem. of U.S. del. to UNQO 45, to Council 
of For. Mins, in London 45, in Moscow 47; Chm. of 
Comm, on a Just and Durable Peace of Fed. Council of 
Churches; Chm. of Carnegie Endowment for Int Peace, 
Alt Rep. 1st sesn. GA 46; Rep. 2ad sesn. GA, NY. 47. 

Duran-Balleo, Clemente (Ecua.); b 04, Pans, ed 
in France, Swit, U.S A , Ecua.; Rep. to 1st Mining and 
Petroleum Conf., Quito 39. Exec. Pub. Relations Officer 
with Anglo-Ecua. Oilfields, Ltd, Ecua. 30-47; Consul Gea 
in NY. 47- , Rep 1st spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd sesn. 
GA. N.Y. 47. 


Eggerz, Peter (Ice ); b 13, Ice.; ed. at Univ. of Ice: 
lawyer. Sec. to Regent of Ice. 41-44; Sec. to Pres, of 
Ice. 44-45; Sec. to Order of Falcon 4^5; First Sec, 
Ice. Legation in London 45- ; Rep. 3rd sesn £CE 48. 

Ekstrand, Eric Einar (Sweden) ; b. 80, Nykoping, ed 
in law at Univ. of Upsala; entered dipl. service la 07 
and served subsequently in Hamburg, St Fetersbntg, 
Wash., Argentina, Chile, Urn , Para.; Head of Swedish 
Red Cross Relief Expedition to Russia 21-22, Meo. of 
Mixed Comm for exchange of Greek and Turkish pop. 
23; IN Rep. for protection of Albanian mmoricy ia 
Greece 24; Chm , LN Comm, of Inquiry into coattol 
of opium smoking in Far East 29-30; Dir, Die. of 
Narcotic Drugs and Social Affairs in Secre. of LN SMO, 
Chm , UN Sub-Comm. on Prevention of Discrirainatioa 
and Protection of Minorities 47- . 

el-Khouri, Paris Bey (Syria); b. 79. Kfeit; td it 
Amer. Univ. of Beirut; Teacbet at Amer. Umv. 97-99. 
Deputy of Damascus to Ottoman Path in Conscamiaople 
14-18; Counselor of State 18; app. Prof, of Law at Synao 
Univ. 19; Min. of Fin. 20, of Pub. Instruction 26. Deputy 
of Damascus and Pres, of Pari 36-39. 43-44 aod 

45- . Prime Min. 44-45; Chm , Syrian del to Arab 
Lea. Conf. m Cairo 45, UNCIO 45; peim. Rep- to UN 

46- . 

El Rifai, Abdel Bey Hakim (Egypt): b 02, 
nerah; ed. at Fuad I Univ. In Egypt and Univ. of Eans. 
Prof, of Ecos. and Fin. Legis. at Fuad I Uw»- 
29-47; Rep. Population Cong , Berlin 35; R^P 
Conf. of Inst, of Pub. Fin., Paris 38. Vice-Dean of far. 
of Law, Cairo 44; Dean of Law Coll, Baghdad 4^ ■ 
present Under-Sec of State for Fia; Rep- P*ru Coti . 
on Reparations 45, Paris Peace Conf. 46; Chm ■ fept**® 
deL for Fin. Negotiations with UK. 47; Rep. 1st seso- 
GA 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Elvinger, Pierre (Lux.); b 03, Walferdan^: t4 « 
State Cbll. of Lux., Univs. of Liege, hfontpellier. 
noble and Paris; LL.D. 27; began career as B^rister ai. 
Chm., Jr. Bar. Assa 32; Deputy Judge of Dist. 

Judge 34; app. Acu’ng Sec-Gen. of Jos. Dept <io 
40; Rep. Confs. of UNRRA at Atlantic City 43. * 

44 and Chm., Lux. del., London 45; CommeKw 
sdor to Legation in N.Y. 44; Counselor of W 
charge of Polit. Div of For. Dept 44- ; " _ 

of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 4/,^ 
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Elvins, H. C (Australia); A.I.CA., A.CI.S. (Eog- 
laud); b- 87, Victoria; entered Dept of Ext Affam of 
Pub. Service of Commooncalth of Australia 06, later 
specializing in Treas. and Departmental Fin. and Ac* 
counting; Chief Inspector in Management Survef of Fed. 
Depts. 28-35; Rep. of Pub. Service Bd. for State of 
N.S.W. 35-40; Fin. Mem. of MU. Bd. 40-41; Fin. 
Mem. of Air Bd. 41—46; placed on loan to UN by 
Australian Govt as Comptroller of UN 46-48. 

£nuso Velioso, Guiliermo (Para.); b. 09, Ypunc; 
ed in law and pbilos. ac Nad Cod of Asuncioa, taJ 
at (in- Univ. of Madrid; Prof, of Psychol., Nad. Coll, of 
Asuncion 30-47; Dir, of Schools 34-36; Ed. of mai^ 
Gujrania 36 and Cultura 43-47; Ed. of newspaper ftirow 
37-38 and 39-41; app. Min. of Ed. 46. Min. of Econ. 
47; Amb. to U.SA. 47— ; Dir., Rep. Natl. Assn.; Chm , 
Para. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Entezam, NasroIIah (Iran); b. 00, Teheran; cd. in 
law and polit sci. at Univs. of Teheran and Paris; See 
of Legation in Paris, Warsaw and London respy. 18-29; 
Rep. LN 29-38; Rep. World Econ. Coni., London 33; 
Charge d'Affaires, Berne 34-38; fmr. Dir. of Polit Dept, 
Min. of For. Affairs; fmr. Mitu of Pub. Health; fmr. 
Min. of Posts and Teleg.; fmr. hlin. of Communkatiaos; 
app. Min. of State for For. Affairs 45; Rep. UNQO 45, 
Exec Cttce. of PC 45, PC 45; Penn. Rep. to UN 4(t« . 

Eriksson, Gusuf Herman (Sweden) , b 92. Upsala: 
ed. in law at Univ. of Stockbolis; app. Under-S^ of 
State in Min. of Fin. 31; app. Dir.-Gen. of Swedish Bd. 
of Trade 38; Min. without Portfolio 33; app. Min. of 
Food and Supply 39, Min. of Com. 41; Mia. to U.S.A. 

45- 48; Peun. Rep. to UN 46-47; app. Amb. to Den. 
48. 

Evans, Harold (U.S A.); b. 37; atty. in Phila.; Mem 
of Pub. Service Comm, in Peon. 25-26; formerly active 
in civil liberty defence activities; Mem. of Exec Bd. of 
Amer. Friends Service Cnee; went to Europe for (Quak- 
ers in winter of 41 to investigate child nutrition osodi- 
tlons in Ger. and Ger.-occupied territories; app. Munici- 
pal Comr. for Jerusalem, btay 48. 

Evatt, Herbert Ve/e (Australia); b. 94. N.S W.; ed 
at Sydney Univ.; LLD. 24; Mem. of Legis. Asmb., 
N.S.W. 25-29; Judge, Fed. High Ct of Australia 30-40 
(resigned); Min. for Ext. Affairs and Atty.-Gen. 41- ; 
Rep. UNDO 45, Exec Crtet of PC 45, PC 45, SC 

46- 47, AEC 46-47, CCA 46-47; Deputy Prime Mia. 
46- ; Rep. Paris Peace Conf., Fax Eastern Comm.; Pres, 
of S. Pac Regional Conf. 47; Chm., Australian dcL to 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 7rh sesn. ECOSOC 48. 

F 

Fabela Alfaro, Isidro (Mex.); b. 82. Sute of Mex, 
ed. at Uaiv. of Mex.; LL.D.; Acting Sec o{ State for 
For. Affairs 13; fmr. Amb. with spec, mission to Gr. 
Brit, France, luly and Spain; Min. to Argentina, Brazil. 
Chile. Uru. 15-18, to Ger. 20; Mex. Judge in Qaims 
Comm , berweeo Mex. and Italy 29-33; Mem, of PCA 
36- ; Chm., Mex, del. to IN 37-40; fmr. Chir i. of 
Perm. Comm, on Agtic. of ILO; Chm., Mex. deL to 
Third (iinf. of Caribbean States; Prof, of Int. Law at 
Univ. of Mex.; founder of review of int. law and di- 
plomacy, Mundo Libre, Dir. 40-45; Judge of ICJ 46- . 

Fabrega, Jose Isaac (Pan); lawyer; concerned with 
journalism for more than 20 years; Deputy in NatL 
Legis. Asmb; Min. of State for Ed. and For. A&irr, 
Rep. UN Sub-Comm- on Freedom of Inf. and of the 
Press 47- . 


Fabregat, Enrique Rodriguez (Uru.); b. 98, San 
Jose; ed. at Univ. of Montevideo; fmr. Prof, of Hist at 
Univ. of Montevideo; fmr. Deputy, later Yice-Pres. of 
House of Deputies; hlio. of Ed. 29-32 (resigned); fmr. 
Prof- at Univ. of Rio de Janeiro, later Visiting Prof, at 
Univ. of Uiinois, and Mills ColL in CaL; Perm. Rep. 
to UN 47- . 

Faisal, Amir Ibn Abdul Aziz A1 Saud (Sau. Arab.); 
b. 05, Riyadh; ed. In Riyadh; headed polit mbsions to 
Eaiope in 19, 26 and 32; app. Viceroy of Hejaa 26; 
Alio, of For, ABtits 34— ; Cbm. of Sau. Arab, del to 
Palestine Confs. in London in 39 and 46, UNQO 45, 
PC 45, 1st sesn. GA 46, Ist spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 
2fld scin. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd spec sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 

Faisal, Amir Ibn Abdul Aziz A1 Saud (Sau. Arab.), 
Univ. of Cairo, Royal Univ. of Rome, Liverpool Univ. 
and Columbia Univ.; Vice-Consul in N.Y. and N. Or- 
leans from 26 to 29; Consul in Kobe 29-36. Second 
Sec in Athens 36-37; Consul-Gen. in Liverpool 37—39; 
Dir. of Nationalities Dept, Min. of For. Affairs 39-41; 
Coasul-(jen. in Jerusalem 41-44; Charge d' Affaires in 
Min. of For. Affairs 44-45; Min. -Counselor to Legation 
in Wash. 45- ; Alt Rep. SC 46, 2nd part of 1st sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46; Rep. 1st spec sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Perm- 
Rep. to UN 46- ; Chm. of Egyptian del. to 2ad spec, 
sesn. GA. N.Y. 48. 

Fay, Drig.-Gcn. Pierre (France), b 99, Dinan ed 
at St Cyr Mil OIL, and Ecole Superieure de Guerre; 
Mens, of Chasseurs Aipios in Ist World War; Mem. 
of French MiL Mission to Brazil 32-35; fmr. Instructor 
at Ecole Superieure de Guerre Aerlenne; Asst C of S, 
of French Air Force in Far East 39^0; Comdr. of 
Group io Tunisia with Allied Ait Forces 42-43; Dir, 
of Ms!. School in Morocco 43-44; Asst to Chief of 
Freoch Musioo id Far East 45; Comdr. of French Ait 
Forces in lodo-Chioa 45; Air Rep. MSC 47- , 

FedcfspicJj Per (Den); b 05, eJ Harron School 
EogLmd, and Copheohageo Univ.; Pb.D. to law (Copen- 
hagen) 31; London Corr. Copenhagen newspaper 
Dagens }4)beter 31-32; atty.-at-law 33; counselor-at-Iaw 
37; Meat of Resistance Movement, imprisoned by Ges- 
tapo during occupation, Min. for Spec Affairs 45- ; 

M. P. 47— ; Rep. 1st sesn. GA 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 
47, Palestioe (5omm. 47-48. 

Feio, Reoato de Azesedo (Brazil), b. 03, Rio de 
Janeiro; ed. to civil eng. at Polytechnical School of 
Rio de Janeiro; began as student eng. m the Tech. 
Dept of (3en of Brazil Ry. 32, now Pres, of Ry.; at 
request of Brazilian Govt submitted report on trans., 
dbtribudon and utilization of Brazilian coal 38; desig- 
nated to supervise the building in U S A. of locomotives 
and ftei^t cars fot Cen. of Bcazil Ry 39; app. Mem. 
of Natl. Council of Mines and Metallurgy 40; Mem. 
of Natl. Comm, of Fuels and Lubricants 41; app. C^n.- 
Dir. of Cent, of Brazil Ry. 45, Production Dept. Supt. 
at Fabrica Nacional de Vagoes SA. 45-46, Rep. UN 
Trans, and Commaaicatioas Comm. 47— . 

Feller, Abraham Howard (USA); b. 04, N.Y, 

N. Y.; ed. at Columbia and Harvard Univs.; Research 
Fellow in lot Law, Harvard Law School 29, Instructor 
in Int Law 3I-3Z, Thayer Teaching Fellow 32-34, 
Visiting Lecturer in Int. Law 37-38, Assoc., Inst of 
For. Pub. Law and Int. Law 29-31; Spec Asst to 
Atty.-(3eii. of U.S. 34-40; Counsel to Temp. Natl, 
^imn. Cttee. of US. Cong. 39-40; Assoc Prof, of Lsvr, 
Yale Univ. 40-44; Visiting Prof, of Law, Stanford 
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Univ. 47; Prof, of Int. Law, Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes, N.Y. 48- ; Consultant to Natl. Defence Media- 
tion Bd. and Office of Lend-Lease Admn. 4l; Deputy- 
Dir. and Gen. Counsel, Office of War Inf. 42-44; 
Drafting Officer of UNRRA Council sesns., Atlantic 
City 43. Montreal 44, London 45; Gen. Counsel, UNRRA 
44-45; Rep. of UNRRA to ILO Conf. in Phila. 4< lot. 
Mon. Conf. 44, UNCIO 45; Alt. Rep. for U.SA., PC 
of UN 45; Adviser to U.S. del. to Ist part of 1st sesn. 
GA, London 46, Gen. Counsel and Dit., Lecal Deor 
UN Secre. 46- . , P , 

Ferguson, George Victor (Can.), b. 97, Cupar, Fife 
Scotland; emigrated to Can. 04; ed. at Unw. of Alberta 
(Edmonton), and Oxf. Univ.; served with Cam Ex- 
peditionary Force 16-19; Mem. of Staff of Winnipeg 
Free Press 25-34, Managing Ed. 34-44, Exec. Ed 44-46 
Ed. of Montreal Daily Star 46- ; Rep. UN SubjComm! 
on Freedom of Inf. and of Press 47- , Rapp. 47. 

Ferrer-Vieyra, Enrique (Argentina), b 17, Cordoba 
ed. at Univs. of Cordoba and Cal.; Pres.. Center of 
Philos. Studies, Univ. of Cordoba 41-42; Counselor of 
Embassy in Wash. 45-47, of Argentine del. to UN 48 
preset Counselor of Embassy to Org. of Amer States 
tn Wash.; Sec.-Geii,, Argentine del. to 2od part of 
U. son GA N.Y. 46. Rep. UN Ctcee. for P»«rei 5 ,.c 
Devel. of Int. Law and its Cod. 47, Alt. Rep. 1C 48- Sec - 
Gen., Argentine del. to UN Conf. on Freedom of 
Inf. in Geneva 48, Alt. Rep. CCA 48. 

Filho, Pedro Pernambuco (Brazil); b 87, Natal 
^0 Grande de Norte; ed. at Univ. of Brazil, Univ. of 
Vienna: spec. COTtse in Neurology and Psychiatry m 
Salpettiire wd Piti6 Hospitals in Paris; fmr Pr.^. ©f 
PsychopatholoCT. fmt. Mem. and First Vice-Pres of 
Med; fmt. Rep. to Opium Conf. of 
uv, fmr. Mem of Comm, to reorganize Braz. leuis 
on narcotics; fmr. Dir. of Ed. Research Center of Rio 
de Janeiro; fmr. Med. Supt. of Botofogo Sanitarium 
(for neuropsychiatry and toxicomanias); fmr. Dir of 
the Service of Neuropsychiatry and Mental Hygiene 
Polyclinic; present Mem. of Penm Cen. 

Fischer, Hans (Swit.); dealt with questions telaong 
0 narcotic drugs for over 20 years; fmr. Asst at the 

29 and Prof, of Pharmacology at Zurich Univ. 35; Rep. 

Criminal Police Comm, (as Narcotics 
P k u’ I the Fed. Dept 

of Pub. Health for the revision of the Federal Law 
on Narcoucs; present Mem. of Perm. Ccn. Ophim Bd. 
and of (Drug) Supervisory Body. 

5 ’ y?, f ” Pe®»- Uoder- 

&C. of State for Colonies 37; Officer, Qass V Malavan 
Civil Service 37; Asst Sec. to Gcyi 38; 

wre Magistrate, 

39, Sec.. For. Exchange Conuol, Malaya 39 

6 commissioned « InS 
li^nce Officer, ILA.F. 42. served in Malaya and Java- 
Pnmner of War in Java and Japan 42-45; Undeisec* 

nne to UNSCOP 47; Alt Rep. TC 48. Rep. Snec. 
Qi^er'48^**°*"* A«icle 73 e of UN 

Fleur^ Lorenzo Mendoza (Venez.); b 97. Caracas- 
^ m Caracas and at Sorboane; Dr. of Polit 
(Qracas) 19; app. Commercial Attache of Ugation M 


Pans 27; Mem, Bd. of Dirs. of Chamber of O,™ 
^Caram; Consul in Phila. 42-44; Alt. Perm. 

Fong. Shan Kwei (China) ;b. 14. Chenghai.CheW 

Prov., ed. at Natl. Chiaomng Umv. in Shanghai, and 
Harvard Univ.; PhD. (Harvard) 4l; served m Ecoil. 
Fm, and Transit Dept, LN 41-46; Mem. of Conf 
on Research in Income and Wealth, Natl. Bu of Ernn' 
Research, N. Y. 44- ; Observer of LN to Imt of 
Pac Relations (9th Conf.), Hot Springs 45- Tech 
Expert. Chinese del. to FAO Conf , Quebec 45 Tech 
Assoc to Chinese Rep., ECOSOC 46; Asst a.ef Con- 
troUer, Cen. Trust of China 46- ; Mem. and Sec., 
Eggs and Egg Products Sub-Cttee., Bd for Devel. oi 
Experts 47- ; Asst-Dir., Econ. Research Dept 47- ; 
Rep. UN Fiscal Comm. 47- ; Asst Sec-Gea , Rediscount 
and Advance Cttee., Cen. Bank of China 48- . 

Footaina, Roberto (Uru.); Dir.-Gen of broadosting 
station Radio Carve” CXl6 in Montevideo 33-34, 
Cbm. of Bd. of broadcasting network SADREP (Socl^ 
dad Aoonima Difusores Radio Elfctricas del Plan) 
CX16-CX24 and CX44 in Montevideo 34-40, Pres 
of Authors Sec. of Uru. 34-41; co-author of Law of 
Authors Rights of Uru. 57, app. by Govt of Uru. to 
Comm, in charge of re-writing the Law of Radio 38, 
Rep. ILO Conf. in Phila. 44, m Pans 43, Rep 2nd 
part of 1st sesft. GA, NY. 46; Counselor of Embassy 
in Wash 46; Expert, Advisory Cttee. on UN Tele 
communications 46-47, Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on 
Freedom of Inf. and of the Press 47- • 

Forsytb, William Douglass (Australia); b 0'^, 
Castertoo; ed. at Univs. of Melbourne and Oxf; Ez- 
tension Lecturer, Univ. of Melbourne 33-34 and 40-41; 
Rep, Int Studies Conf., Paris 37 a.nd Bergen 39, 
Rep, Br. Commonwealth Relations Conf,, Lapstone 
(Australia) 38, in charge of operational and polit. 
inf., Dept, of Inf. 41-42; app. Research Officer, Dept, 
of Ext Affairs 42; Mem. of Secre. for Australian N Z. 
Conf. at Canberra and Adviser for Conf. at Wellington 
44; Adviser at Dominion Talks in London and at 
UNCIO 45; Adviser for Far Eastern Advisory Comm 
m Wash, and Rep. in Tokyo 45-46, First Sec, Head 
of Pacific Div., Dept, of Ext Affairs 46-47, Alt Rep- 
2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, and 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47; Rep. 1st and 2nd sesns. UN Pop. Comm. 47. 
Counselor, Embassy in Wash, and Australian Mission 
to UN 48; Rep. 2nd and 3rd sesns. TC 48. 

Foss, Einar P. (Deo.); b 93, Copenhagen, ed. in 
civil eng. in Copenhagen; RD.; employed by F. L 
Smidth & Co., 20-45, Member of its Bd. of DifS, 
Chm of Bd. of Dirs. of A/S Faxe Kalkbnid (efuU 
quarries); Mem. of Bd. of Dirs. of seseral other Com- 
panies; Mem. of Landsting (Upper House of Par 
43- ; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Fournier, Ricardo (Costa Rica); b. 91. San Jo«. 
in law at Natl. Univ, of Costa Rica; fmr. 
interim Judge and Deputy Magistrate at the - 

Sec of Conf. of Cen. Amer. States, San Josd 20; 1^“, 
26-30; Min. of Pub. Ed. 30-31; Prof- of Law ^ 
Univ. 30-41; Legal Adviser in For. Office 42; Uo 
Sec of State for For. Affairs; Vicc-Chm, Costa 
deL to 2Dd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 

Costa Rican del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; ReP- 
4^ Perm. Rep. to UN Jan.-Apr. 48. 

Francisco, Vicente J. (Phil.); b. 91. 

PhiL and at Cohimbia Univ.; admitted to Bat 74, 
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and Ed.-in-Qiief of only law journal m PhJ.; fouadcr 
of Ftaoclsco Law School ia Manila, Dean 39; Mem. 
and Oim. of Judiciary Cttee. of ConsL Conv. 34; Mem. 
of Cnee, of Lawyers who drafted civil and criminal 
rules of procedure 40; eleaed Sen. 46; Majority Floor 
Leader and Chm. of Rules and For. Relations Cnees, 
of Sen.; Rep. UN Palestine Comm. 47—48, 2od spec 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 

Freeman, Benjamin G. (Lib ); b. Careysburg; ed. in 
law at Lib. ColL; fmr. Mem. of State Dept; Mem. of 
Bar of Sup. Ct; Col. in Militia; Mem. of House of 
Reps. 38- , present Speaker; Rep. Int, Rice Conf. in 
Baguio, PhiL, 48; Chm, Lib del. to 2nd spec sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 48. 

Frier, Julio Ortegz (Dom. Rep.); b. 88, Santo Do- 
mingo; ed. at Santo Domingo Univ. and in U-S.A.; 
LLD (Santo Domingo); fmr. Sec. of Comm, of Ed.; 
Sec of Jus. 36-37; Sec of State for For. Relations 
37-38; fmr. Rector of Santo Domingo Univ.; Pres, 
Asmb. to Revise Const. 41-42 and 46; Chm , Doffl. deL 
to 3rd Inter-Amer. Cong, of Caribbean; Amb. to U.S.A. 
47- ; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Amb. at Large 48— . 

Frihagen, Anders (Nor.), b. 92, Vanylen; grad, in 
law at Oslo Univ.; attached to hlin. of Fin. until 24; 
Inspector of Banks and Savings Banks 24-36; studied 
baidcing in different European counuies in 28; Chief 
of PUonlog Div., Min. of Fin. 36; Managing Dir., 
Norwegian Industrial Bank, Oslo, 36 and 45- > Min. 
of Com. 39-42; Min. of Supply and Recon. 42-45; 
fmr. Rep. to &uocti of UNRRA; fmr. Vice-Pres., 
European Cttee. of UNBRA; Pres, of Council of 
UNRRA, Geneva 46, Chm., ECE 48. 

Frisch, Hartvig (Den.); b. 93, Hillerd; ed. at Copen* 
hagen Univ., Pb.D. 41; Magistrate 17; Asst at Aarhus 
18 and Metro. School of Copenhagen 23; Pt«a. of 
Studeotersamfundet 23-25; Mem of Rigsdag 26; Quo. 
of Social'Dem Group 35-UO; Prof, at Univ. of Copen- 
hagen 41; Rep. to LN 36, Mem of Const Cttee. and 
of Defense Cttee. 46; Min. of Ed. 47; Rep. UNQO 
45, 1st sesn. GA 46, 2ad sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Frisch, Ragnar (Nor.); b. 95, Oslo; ed. at Oslo Univ., 
Ph.D. 26; Visiting Prof, at Yale Univ. 30, Lecturer 
at Sotbonne 31; Prof, of Econ. at Oslo Univ. 31- ; 
founder of Econometric Soc 31; Chief PubL of 
Econometrtca 33- ; Dir. of Research, Econ. Inst of 
Oslo Univ.; Mem. of Nor. Govt's. Econ. and Fin. 
Council, Chm , UN Econ. and Employment Comrn. 47; 
Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Employment and Econ. 
Stability 47- . 

G 

Gancm, Andre (France); b. 91, Paris; ed. at Univ. 
of Paris; fmr. Prof, at several schools and Uoivs. in 
Trance, S-aeden, Den.; Chief of For. Affairs Dept of 
newspapers QuoiUien and Temp$: Corr. in Berlin 
27-29; Cotr. at Hague Confs, 29-30; Mem of LN 
Seae. 31-10; Mem of French deL to UNDO 45, 
to 1st sesn. GA in London and N.Y. 46; Rep. UN 
Advisory Cttee. on Adm and Budgetary Questions. 

Gucia Granados, Jorge (Guat) ; b. 00, Guat Gty; 
^d. in law and soc scL in France and at Univ. of 
Guat; author, app. See of Legation in D SaL 20, 
Gr. Drit 21; Mem of Cong. 23-32; Prof, at Univ. of 
Guat 29-34. Univ. of Mer. 39-43; Pres, of Omst 
Asmb. 44. of Cong. 45; app. Amb. to U.S.A. 45; Alt 


Rep. 2nd part of Isc sesn. of GA, N.Y. 46; Chm., 
Goat deL to 1st spec sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, and 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. UNSCOP 47; Chm., Guat deL to 
2Dd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 

Garreau, Roger (France); b. 91, Dole, Jura; ed. at 
Ecole National des Langues Orientales Vivantes In 
Paris and Sorbonne; dipl. service successively in Bang- 
kok. Peiping, Moscow, Indochina, Zagreb, Cairo, Ham- 
burg, Lausanne and Zurich 13-40; app. Min. to Riam 
40; dd. of Provisional Govt of Free France to 
Moscow 42-45; Amb. to Poland 45- ; participated in 
Confi. concerned with settlement of Franco-Siamese 
question 27-31, for Franco-Chinese Treaty 32, for settle- 
ment of Franco-Turkish dispute over Alexandretta 38; 
Rep. TC 47- . 

Garrod, Air Chief Marshal Sir Guy (U.K.); K.CB., 
O.BR., hLC, D F.C; b. 91, London; ed. at Oif. Univ. 
and Royal Naval Coll, in Greenwich, entered Army 14, 
transferred to Flying Corps 15; received perm comm 
in R,A.F. at end of 1st World War; fmr. Instructor 
of ILA-F. Staff Coll.; app. to Command of R.A.F. Sta- 
tion, North Weald 27; app. Chief Insttuctoi of Oif. 
Univ. Air Squadron 28, posted to Iraq for air opera- 
tions duties 31; Deputy Dir. of Org. and Dir. of 
Equipment, Air Min. 33-39, Air Mem. for Training 
on Ait Council 40-43, later Deputy Alt Officer C-ia-C 
for India, then SE Asia; Acting Air C-ia-C in S.E 
Asia 44-45; Ait Rep. MSC 46-48. 

Gelisseo, Henri Caspar Joseph Hubert (Neth.), b. 
95, Venlo; ed. at Tech. Univ. in Delft, Imp. Inst, of 
London Univ., and Tech. Univ. of Charlottenburg, Ger.; 
Dr. of Tech. ScL (Delft) 25; Lecturer at Tech. Univ. 
in Delft 17-20; Chief Eng. of Noury & V. D. Lande 
in Deventer 20-26; Dir. of Eleato^emical Industry 
in Roetmond 26-30; Prof, at Commercial Univ. in 
Tilburg 26-35; Dir. of Elec. Ca in Limburg 30-35 
and 37; Ptes. of Neth. lost, of Electrobeat and Electro- 
chemistry 31; Min. of Econ. Affairs 35-37; Pres, of 
Neth. Chamber of Com for Get. 46, Rep. to Inter-AllIed 
Reparation Agency in Brussels 46- ; Rep. to London 
Patent Conf. 46, Rep. ECAFE 47— , ECOSOC 48. 

Geraud, Andre (France); journalist, known under 
pseudonym of "Pertinax"; regular contributor to ion 
press; specialist in dipl. matters, author of several 
books of dipL history; Rep. UN Sub-Comm on 
Freedom of Inf. and of the Press 47— . 

Gibbs, Air Vice-Marshal Gerald Ernest (UJC.); b. 
96; served in 1st World Wat 14-18; served overseas 
with R.A.F. in Iraq, Palestine, Sudan and Kenya at 
various times between 1st and 2od World Wars; 
Sr. Air Staff Officer of No. II Group, Fighter Com- 
mand 40-41; Dir. of Overseas Operations, Air Min. 
42—43; Sr. Air Staff Officer of 3rd Taaical Air Force 
in SE. Asia 43-44; Sr. Air Staff Officer of R.A.F. in 
Burma 45; Sr. Air Staff Officer of R.A.F. Trans. Com- 
mand since 46; Air Rep. to MSC 48- . 

GJesdal, Tor (Nor.); b. 09, Dyvaag, Co. of Aust 
Agder; ed. at Koogsgaard ColL in Suvanger and Univ. 
of Oslo; studied journalism in various European coun- 
tri»; joined daily Ute Mai as reporter 29, became, in 
addition, feamre writer and roving for. corr. for Nor. 
Labour Press Syndicate 33; joined editorial staff of 
Oslo Arheldeihladet 36, and became successively polit., 
war and for. corr.; Press Officer with Gen. Staff, Nor. 
Army 40; Press Attache, Nor. Legation in Wash., D. C 
40-41; Head of Nor. Govt. Inf. Service 41-45; re- 
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joined Arheiderbladet 45-4<S‘, Top-Ranking Dit., Dept, 
of Pub, Inf., UN Secre. A6- . 

Gjotes, Axel (Sweden); b. 89, Smcdiebackeo; cd. in 
econ. ac Commercial Coll, in Stockholm, Co-operative 
CoU. in Manchester; Chief of Div. of Co-operative Fed., 
Stockholm 26-38; app. Dir.-Gen. of Bd. of Trade 38; 
Min. of Supply 41—47; Min. of Com. 47—48; Rep. 2nd 
part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd scsn. GA, 
N.Y. 47. 

Glasheen, Terence Gilronan (Australia), b 15; ed 
at St Ignatius’ Coll, in Sydney, at St. John’s Coil., 
and at Univs. of Oxf. and London; N.S.W. Rhodes 
Scholar for 38; app. on temporary duty in Dept of 
Ext Affairs 41; served in R.AAF. during 2nd World 
War; Sec. of Australian del. to PC 45, 1st scsn GA. 
London 46; fmr. Second Sec. in London Office of Dept 
of Ext ASiin\ fmr. Asst, to Australian Rep. on SC's 
Balkan Comm.; Rep. UNSCOP 47. 

Glass, David Victor (UK), b 11, London, ed at 
Univ. of London; Ph D. 40, fmr. Reader in Demography 
at Univ. of London; app. Research See of Pop Investi- 
gating Cnee. i6; Mem. of Stat Cttee., Mem of Med 
and Biological Cnees- and Dir. of Family Census of 
Royal Comm, on Pop.; Rep. Int. Confs of lot Union 
for Sci. Study of Pop. Probs. and Alt Rep LN Cnee of 
Demographic Experts, Rapp. UN Pop. Comm. 47- . 

Goldet, Antoine (France), b 05 Pans, ed at Ecole 
Normale Sup^neure in Pans and Sotbonne, D Sc (Itor- 
bonne); Bomber Navigator, French Squadron In UK. 
41-44; Deputy-Dii., Min of Nad Econ. 44, Chief of 
Econ. Dept, French Occupation Forces in Austria 
45-47; Inspectoi-Gea of Nad Econ., Rouen and Paris 
47-48; Top Ranking Dir , Dept of Econ. Affairs, UN 
Secre. 48- . 

Gomes, Henrique de Souza (Brazil), b 07. Rto de 
Janeiro; ed. at Univ of Rio de Janeiro, fmr. Sec to 
Embassies at Montevideo and Rome, Asst Chief of 
PoHt and Dipl Dept of Min. of For. Relations 42-44; 
C. of S. to Mia of For. Rclaticuis 44~46; Sec.-Ceo, 
Brazd del. to UNQO 45, Alt Rep. 2nd part of Ist scsn. 
GA, N.Y. 46, 1st spec, sesn GA 47, SC 47; Rep. Citce. 
of Aperts 47; Rep. HAC 

Gomez Robles, Julio (Guat), b. 96, Guat. City, ed. 
at lostituto Nacional Central de Varones and at Univ. 
of Guat; JIus. of the Peace, Guat City 22-24; Judge. 
Lower Ct, Sacatepequez 25; 6th Judge, Lower Ot, Guat. 
City 26; Sec. of Embassy in Mex. 27-31; app. Under- 
Sec. in Min. of For. Relations 29; Mia to Costa Rjca 
31-32; Pub. Prosecutor, 5th Chamber, Ct of Appeals 

33- 34; Under-Sec., Mm. of Fin. and Pub. Credit 34— ; 
Prof, at Univ. of Guat 38- ; Rep. to Pan Amer. ConL 
at Havana 40, to Food Conf. at Hot Springs 43; Qua 
of Inst of Social Security in Guat; Rep. UN Conf. on 
Trade and Employment, Havana 47—48, Rep 1st sesa 
ECLA, Santiago de Chile 48, First Vice-Pres. 

Gonzalez Fernandez, Alberto (Colom ), b 03, 
Bogota; ed. at (Columbia Univ., Nurnberg, and Dipl, and 
Consular Acad, in Vienna; app. Consul in Prague 27; 
app. Sec.-Gen. of Mia of For. Affairs 30 and again in 
39, Sec. and Charge d'Affaires in Wash, and 
and subsequently Conselor to Embassy at die Vatican 

34- 39; Amb. to Ecua. 44, to Peru 45; Rep. Inter-Amer. 
Conf. on Probs. of War and Peace, Mex. City 45; Rep. 
2n sesa GA, N.Y. 47: Alt Rep. SC 47— , AEC 47— 
CC:A 47- ; Rep. 2nd spec. sesn. GA N.Y. 48. 


Goucsat, Jean M. (France); b. go, Naves (Coirhe), 
.ed. at Ecole Polytechnique and Ecole des Mines in Puts' 
active service in both World Wars; service in Mines of 
the Ruhr 23-24; Chief, then Dir. of Service for 
gascar mines 24-28; Eng. at Lyon mines 28-30, Eng fot 
La Compagnle du Chemia de Fet du Notd J6-J2, Asst. 
Chief of Works 32-33, Asst Dir. of Works 33-34, Dit. 
of Works 34-38; Dir. of Movement for Socieie Na 
tiooale des Chemlns de Fer Fransais 38-43, Dir, of 
S. E region 43-44, Dir.-Gen. 44-46, Sec.-Geii. of ^La 
of Pub. Works and Trans. 44; Rep. UN Tcanspott and 
Communications Comm. 47— . 


Grady, Henry Francis (U S A.) ; b- 82, San Francisco, 
ed. at St Mary’s Univ. in Baltimore, Catholic Uaiv. in 
Wash , Columbia Univ , and Univ. of Cal.; Ph.D. (Co- 
lumbia) 27, Com. Attadie, London, 19-20, The Higoe 
20, U.S. Trade Comr. to London and continental Eiuope 
19-20, Act Chief of Div, Bu. of For. and Domestic 
Com. 21, Lecturer, Georgetown Univ- 21, Univ of Cal 
21-28, Dean of Coll, of Com. of Uuiv. of Cal. 28-37; 
Chief of Trade Agts Div, Dept of State 34-36, Vlc^ 
Chm of U.S. Tariff Comm. 37-39; Asst Sec. of State 
i9-4l. Chm. of Exec. Cttee. on Com. Policy 39- ; Ptes. 
of Amer. President Lines 41— ; Head of Amet Teds. 
Mission to India 42, Vice-Pres of Allied Control Comm, 
m Italy 43-44; Head of U.S. Sect, Allied Missioa for 
Observing the Greek Elections 45-46, app. Aalj. to 
India 47, to Nepal 48, to Greece 48, Rep 3rd sesa 
ECAFE Ootatamund 48. 

Graeffe, Egbert ( Belg ) ; b 90. ed. in philos , lit and 
classical philology; fmr. Mem. of Cttee. of War Archnei 
Cboun.; app. Legation Attachd 19; Second of 
gallon in Mex. 20-21, Actiog Chargi d’Affaires 21-22. 
transferred to Wash. 22, to Cea Adan. 23; apP- See. 
Ist class of Legation in Paris 23, Couoselof 3^ for. 
Counselor of Legation in Peiping and Aaing C^gf 
d’Affaires 31-33; transferred to Cen Adm". 33. to 
Berlin 34; acting Chargd d’Affaires in Berlin 35-36. ipp. 
Mm , 2n<i class, ia Tcbctati 36. accredited also to 
37 and Iraq 38; Amb. to The Hague 48- ; ReP- UNaP 
48. 

Grafstroni, Sven H. (Sweden); b. 02. Swcl^ota. 
ed. in law and econ. at Univ. of Stockholm. 
dipL service in 28, and served in Oslo, London. A wc . 
Teheran, Ankara, Warsaw respy. 28-36, Ohieo 
in For. Office, Stockholm 41, Chief of Polit i > 
app. Perm. Rep. to UN 48. 

Graham, Frank Porter (U S A.) ; b. 86, 

N. aroUna; ed. at Univ. of N._ QroUna, ^umbu 
Univ., Univ. of Chicago, Brookings Inst, • 
London; A.M. (Columbia Univ ) 15, ®PP' w ' „ 
Hi, « U=iv, of N. a.oli». IS; S 

during 1st World War; Pres., Umv. pi. 

30- ; fmr. Vice-Chm. of NatL Coasume« 
fmr, Chm. of Natl, Advisory Couned on , jj, 
Mem. of Natl. Emergency Council; Chm o 
Ctttc. of Amer. Rys.; N. Carolina Mem 
fense Mediation Bd. 41-42; Pub. ■„ j^Jo. 

Labor Bd. 42; Rep. SC Cttee. of Good Offices m hdo- 
nesia 47-48. 

Greenfield, Sir Harry (UJC.): b. jjt 

Edward's School in Stourbridge; active s Corps) 
Wodd War (Berkshire Yeomanry and iaiw 
16-19; Indian Imp. Police 19-27; Imp- 
27-^6; Collector of Salt Revenue. Lami r" 
Ootporu, Madras 36-38, Dir. of Inspection. 
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and Cen. Excises 39; Mem. of Cen. Bd. of Revenue 43; 
present Rep. Perm. Cen. Opium Bd. 

Gtez, AlloDSO (Chile); Certified Pub. Accountant 
with many years experience in the «port business; imi. 
Prof, of Business Admn. and Econ. at Instituto Superior 
de Comercio; present Consul-Gen. in N.Y.; Rep. UN 
Transport and Communications Comm. 47- . ' 

Gromyko, Andrei A. (U.SSR.); b. 09, GrtunyU 
near Gomel; ed. at InsL of Econ., and Post-Graduate 
School in Moscow; Prof, of Econ. at Acad, of Sciences, 
Moscow 37—39; fmr. Chief of Amer. Div. of Min. of 
For. Affairs; Counselor to Embassy, Wash. 3S)-43; Amb. 
to U.SA. and Min. to Cuba 43-^6; Deputy Min. of 
For. Affairs 46— ; Chm. of U.S S R. del. to Dumbarton 
Oaks Conf. 44; Acting Chm. of U.S.SR. dek to UNOO 
45: Rrp. Exec. Cttee. of PC 45, PC 45; Perm. Rep. to 
UN 46-48. 

Gross, Gerald Coanop (U.S.A.); b. 03, N.Y.; ed. 
at Havetford Coll, in Fean; Communication Eng, U.S. 
Bu. of Standards 26-28; AssL Chief Eng., Engtoeetiog 
Div. of Fed. Radio Comm, and Fed. Communications 
Comm. 28-45; Sec of Interdepartment Radio Advisory 
Cttee. in Wash.; participated in numerous int tech, 
confs-, among diem: Wash. RadfoteJeg. Conf. 27; lot 
Aeronautical Conf. in Wash 28, European Radio Conf. 
in Prague 29; Inn Telecommunicadon Conf. in Madrid 
32, in Cairo 38, in Atlantic City 47; Inter-Amer. Tech. 
Aviation Conf. in Lima 37; Incer-Amet. Radio Confs. in 
Havana 37, m Santiago de Chile 40; and Preliminary 
Five Power Conf. in Moscow 46, Asst. Sec-Gen. of ITU. 


Gudtnundsson, Jonas (Ice.) ; b. 98, Ice ; ed. as teacher, 
M.P. 34-37; app. Mem. of Bd. of Govs, of NatL Bank 
of Ice. 38, app. Perm. Sec of Ice. Min. of Social Affairs 
40; Rep. 2ad sesn. ECE 47. 

Guerrero, Jos£ Gustavo (El Sal.); b. 76, San Sal; 
ed. at Univs. of £1 SaL and Guat; LL.D.; Min. to France, 
luly and Spain 12-30, fmr. Mia. of For. Affairs, Jus. 
and Ed.; Chm. of El Sal. dels, to LN Asmbs. 20-30, 
Vice-Pres. of Conf. for Control of Ion Trade in Arms, 
Munitions and Implements of Wat, Geneva 25; Rep. 
LN Council 27, Sixth Inf. Conf. of Amer. States, Havana 
28; Pies, of Xth LN Asmb. 29; fmr. Mem. of LN 
Cttee. on Cod. of Inn Law; Rep. Conf. on Cod. of InL 
Law, The Hague 30, Pres, of Arbitral Tribunals for 
settlement of various disputes; elected Judge of Perm. 
Ct. of lot. Jus. 30, Vice-Pres. M-36, Pres. 37-46; Vice- 
Pres. of Int. Dipl. Acad, in Paris; Chm. of El Sal. del 
to 1st part of 1st sesn. GA, London 46; Ptes ICJ 46- . 


Guimaraes, Jose Nunea (Brazil), b 97, Rio de 
Janeiro; received Univ. degree in civil eng; Prof, of 
Inc. Trade in Fac. of Econ. in Rio de Janeiro; Tech. Ad- 
viser to Min. of Fin.; Organizer of Econ. Research Bu. 
of Banco dp Brasil; Organizer of Econ. Research Bu. of 
the Export and Import Bu. of Banco do Brasil; Rep. to 
Int. Trade Conf. m London 46; Rep. UN Econ. and 
Employment Comm. 47— . 


Gutierrez R., Francisco de Paula (Costa Rica); I 
80, San Jose; ed. in econ. scL at Columbia Unlv.; twic 
elected to Cong; Vice-Pres. of Chamber of Depotie 
32-34; Sec. of Treas. 37-39, 43-44; app. Set of Sat 
for Industrial Devel. 43; Chm . Cosu Rican deL to Mor 
Conf. at Bretcon Woods and UNRRA Conf. in Atiaoti 
City; Amb. to U.S.A. 41-48; Rep. UNCIO 45, Chm 
Cosu Rican del. to 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y 46 
Ist spec sesn. GA 47; Vice Chm., Cosu Rican del 
to 2od sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Gutt, Camille (Belg.); b. 84, Brussels; ed. at Brussels 
Univ.; LL.D. 06; barrister and journalist 06; active 
service in 1st World War 14-16; Set-Gen. of Belg. 
Puichasing Comm., London 16; Sec.-Gen. of Belg. deL 
to Reparations Comm. 19; First Set to Min. of Fin. 20; 
Asst Rep, on Repaiatioos Comm. 24; Under-Set to Set 
of Treas. 26; Bel^ Mem. of Young Qiee. 29; Min. of 
Fin* 34-35 and 39-45; besides holding portfolio of 
Min. of Fin. in London, also held portfolios of Econ. 
Affairs 40-45, of NatL Defense 40-42, of Communi- 
cations 40—42; originator, with Johannes van den Broeck 
(Neth. Min. of Fin.), of Scheme for Benelux; Chm. 
^Ig. deL to Bietton Woods Conf. 44, to Savannah Conf. 
46; Managing-Dir. and Chm. of Exec. Bd. of Int. Mon. 
Fund 46- . 

H 

Hackwoith, Green Haywood (USA ), b. 83, Pres- 
tonburg, Kentucky; ed. at Valparaiso Univ , Georgetown 
Univ., Georgetown Univ. Law School and George Wash. 
Univ.; LLD.; Atty., Dept, of Sute 16-18, Asst. Solicitor, 
Dept of State 18-25, Solicitor 25-31; Legal Adviser, 
Dept of State 31—46; Rep. of U.S Govt, before Int. 
Joint Comm, formed by U.S.A. and Can. 23-46; Rep. 
to various iot coals ; Mem. of PCA, The Hague 37; 
Adviser at 2nd Meeting of Mins, of For Affairs of Amer. 
Republics, Havana 40, Dumbarton Oaks Conf. 44; Inter- 
Amer. Conf. on Pxobs. of War and Peace, Mex. 45, 
UNOO 45, and 1st part of 1st sesn. GA, London 46; 
Chm. of UN Cttee. of Jurists, Wash. 45; Judge of ICJ 
46- . 

Hagglof, Guoaae (Sweden), b 04, Halsiaborg, ed. at 
Univ. ^ Upsala, special studies in Berlin and Geneva; 
entered dipL service in 26 and served in Pans, London, 
Moscow and Teheran respy. 26-32; Sec. of Swedish del. 
CO LN Disarmament Confs. in Geneva 32-34, app. Min. 
without Portfolio 39; app. Min. to Belg and Neth. 43: 
app. Min. to Moscow 46, Perm Rep. to UN 47-48; 
app. Amb. to U )C 48. 

Hakim, Georges (Leb ); b. Tripoli, ed at Amer. 
Univ of Beirut and Ecole Frangaise de Droit in Beirut; 
Instructor In Econ. at Amer. Univ. of Beirut 34-43, 
Adjunct Prof, in Econ. 43-46; Counselor of Legation in 
Wash. 46- ; Rep. 2Dd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 
Alt Rep. ECOSOC; Rep. UN Fiscal Comm 47— . 

Hal], Robert Lowe (UK); b 01, TenterfieJd, 
N.SW., Australia; ed. at Univ. of Queensland and Oxf.; 
app. Teaching Fellow and Tutor in Econ. at Trinity Coll., 
Oxf. 27; with Min. of Supply in England 39-42 and 
44—46; app. Mem of £r. Raw Materials Mission to 
Wash. 42; Adviser to U.K. del. to 1st UNRRA Conf. 
43, to UN Conf. on Food and Agcic. at Hot Springs, 
Virginia 43, at Copenhagen 46, Mem. of U K. del. to 
Prep. Conf. of Int Trade Org. in London 46; Rep. Int. 
Rubber Study Group and Wool and Tin Confs. 46; 
R^. UN Econ. and Employment Comm. 47— . 

Hambfo, Gael Joachim (Not ); b. 85, Bergen, ed. at 
Univ. of Oslo; Ed. of Oslo daily Morgenbladet 13-21; 
Mem. of Stoning 19— ; Pres, of Odelsting of Nor. Park 
26— : Mem. of Nor. deL to LN Asmb. 26-46; Mem. of 
Supervisory Cttee. of LN 26-46, Chm. 37-46; Pres, of 
IN Asmb. 39: Rep. 1st sesn. GA 46, 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47. 

Hambro, Ediard (Nor.), b. 11, Oslo; ed. at Vest- 
heim School in Oslo, Oslo Univ., Geneva Univ., 
and Yal^ temp, collaborator with LN Secre. 33; Sec- 
Gen. of World Lea. of Norsemen; First Sec, Royal Nor. 
Min, of For. Affairs, London and Oslo 43-45; Assoc 
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Chief of Legal Secc., UN Prep. Comm 45, Chief 45; 
Registrar, ICJ 46- . 

Hamid Ali, Begum Shareefah (India), b. 83; worked 
in Sind Prov. for Women's Welfare (ed, wiat and 
med.) 08-25; helped organize Muslim Women’s Ed. 
Coaf. in Poona, and started hospitals for women and 
classes in midwifery 25-32; organized All-India Wo- 
mens Conf. 26, Mem. 26— ; app, Chm. of its Standing 
Cttee. 28, Organizing Sec. and Treas. 29-32, Pres. 40-41; 
Rep. to Round Table Conf., London 33; Chm. of Indian 
deL to World Conf. of Women, Istanbul 35; Rqx UN 
Comm, on Status of Women 47— . 

Harmon, Lieut.-Gen. Hubert Reilly (U.S A ) b 92 

Chester, Penn.; ed at U.S. Mil. Acad., B. S. 15, Second 
Lieut, in Army Ait Corps 15; grad, from Air Service 
Eng. School 25, from Air Corps Tactical School 33, 
from Command and Gen. Staff School 35. and from’ 
War Coll. 38, Asst. Mil. Attache -for Air in London 
27-29; Tactical OfBcer at West Point 29-32, Command- 
ing Officer, 19th Bombardment Group 36-37; Mem. of 
War. Dept. Gen Staff 38-^0; Commanding Officer Ait 
Corps Advanced Flying School 40-41? Commanding 
Gen., Gulf Coast Air Forces Training Center 41-42, of 
0th Air Force 42-43. of 13th Ait Force (S Pac Area) 
44; fmr. Commanding Gen . Otibbean Air Command 
Asst. Chief of Air Staff. Personnel Hdqts.. 45. Air Rep 
MSC 47- . 


Harriman, William Avtrill (USA); b 91. ed at 
Yale Univ., B.A. 13; Vice-Ptes. of Purchases and Sup- 
plies, Union Pacific Ry. 15-17. Chm of Bd. 32-16; 

of Bd , Merchant Shipbuilding Corp 17-25- 
W. A. Harriman & Co. 20-31, Fanner. Brown Brothers! 
Ha«imaa & Co, 31-46, limited partner since 46; Ch m 
?/ 5i-42; Admo. Div. 

II, NR.A. 34. Admn Officer NR A. 34-35, Mem. of 
Co«- s'oce 33, 

37M0, Chief of Materials Branch, Production Div.. 
r rT^c®; Management 41; Spec Rep. of Pres, 

of U.S A. in Gr. Bnt with rank of Mm 41, to U.S.SR, 
(Chm. of Mission) with rank of Amb. 41; app. Rep. in 
London of Combined Shipping Adjustment Bd. 42; Amb 
m Ru.su 43^6 ,o G., B.it, 46, Sec. of Com. 46^3; 
U.S. Spec. Rep. m Europe, ECA 48- ; Rep. to ECE 48- ! 

Harr^, R F. (UK,); Economist m Star. Office of 
Prime Mm. during 2nd World War; writer on int. econ., 
ffie trade cycle, ^d econ. subUity; present Joint Ed. of 

Sd 

Hassao, Major Ibnc (Pak.); b. 10, United Provinces. 
India, ed. at Umv. of Lucknow in India; Commissioned 
from Royal Md- CmlL 30, served in Indian Army to 
36, selected for Indian Polit. Service; served in NW 

'“I'us.y ia Chiiu 
46-47, Pale. Embassy m Butina 48; present Sec. NW 
Frontier Ptoemce Govt.; Alt. Rep. Ist sesn. ECAFR 
Shanghai 47: Rep. 2nd sesn. ECAFE, Baguio 47, ^ 

I "f-" t. NeuilI,.snr.Seine'; ed. a, 

Lycfe ^kanal in Paris and Univ. Coll, of Wales; Asst, 
Dir. 'Of Pedagogical Museum in Paris 29-39* pmf at 
Di. Ins^t of Univ. of Paiis 3(S-39; app, 

» Embassy “> f . D.n of Labor. F.enth Nad. 

Afen. T j'l S-’" Of Social 

r, , '0 ^'lo- of tabot 44- ■ 

Mem. of Bd. of D.ii. of ILO and Pies, of tt, lmfm„iai 
Cnee, of Inland Tianipoit; Rep. Int. Ubot Confs. In 


N.Y. 41, .in Paris 45, in Montreal 46, Rep. UNQO 45 
Asmb. for liquidation of LN in Geneva 46 hi 
GA 46.' Pres, of UN Nuclear Social (LVm 46 S 
UN Social Comm. 47- , Rapp, ht sesa 47, ’ 


Hauser, Philip' Morris (USA.); b 09. aicam-ei 
at Univ. of aicago; PhD. 38; Insmictor of Socioloer 
at Univ. of aicago 32-37, Chief of Labor Iciventcw 
SKf, FERA and WpA 35-37; Asst, to Dir., Study^ 
Soqial Aspects of Depression, Social Science Reseanh 
auncil 37; Asst, aief Stat.. Nad. Unemployment 
Cemus 37-38; Asst., aief Stat. for Pop., Bu. of Census 
38-^42, Asst. Dir. 42— (on leave of absence 48, to Umv. 
of aicago); Asst, to Sec. of Dept, of Com.; Mem. of 
Social Sci. Research auned; Rep. UN Pop. Comm.‘46-. 

Hawtrey, Ralph George (UK.); b. 79, ei at Eton 
and Trinity ail., Cambridge, and Harvard Univ.; en- 
tered Civil Service 03 and after few months in the 
Admiralty was transferred to Treas.; served in Titas. 
until retirement in 45, having been Dir. of Fin. laquities 
since 19; >?ice-Pres., Royal Star. Soc. 29-31 and 33-57, 
elected Pres., Royal Econ. Soc. 46; Rep. UN Fiscal 
amm. 47— . 


Helmore, James Reginald Carroll (UK.); b. 06, 
ed. at St. Paul's School and New aU.; entered Bd. of 
Trade 29, Private Sec. to Pres. 34-37, Uode:-Sec. 4^ 
Joint Second Sec, Bd. of Trade 46-47, Second See. 
47- ; present Rep. JJN Interim aordinadng Cttee. for 
Int. Commodity Agts. 

Henriquez-Urena, Max (Dorn Rep.); b. 8 }, Santo 
Domingo; ed. at Umv*. of Havana; LLD. 12, Dr. of 
Philos, and Letters 15, fmr. jouinaJist, lawyer, and prof; 
Sec to Pres, of Rep. 16; Supt. of Pub. K. 31; Set of 
Sute 31-33; Perm. Rep. to LN 35-10; Rep. oa IN 
aunctl 38 t 41: Min. to Argentina, U.K., Poti^, Mex. 
and Cuba, and Amb. to Brazil and Argentina respy ■ 
34-45; am, Dom. Rep. del. to ht spec. sesn. (3A 47, 
Perm. Rep. to UN 46- . 

Herremans, Raymond (Belg.); b. 93, ed. in tom- 
memial eng, commercial and consular sci; app* Con- 
sular Attache in an. Admn. 29, in Batavia 29. i“ 
Shanghai 31, in Tokyo 32, in Riga 33, in Rio de Janeiro 
36, in charge of ansulate Gen. in Batavia 30, Haolow 
31; attached to an. Admn. 33-36. 33-47. Acong 
Charge d' Affaires at Riga 33, Vice-ansul 33: fmr. 
of Spec. Dipl, Mission to Pres, of amese Rep ; 
aatge d’Affaires at Rio de Janeiro 37 - 38 , Mm. 47, 
Rep. UN Cttee. of Gjsod Offices in Indonesia 47- • 

Hesselberg, Hans Theodor (Nor.); b. 85, Herne, 
ed. at Univ. of Oslo, D.Ph. 13; Asst to Prof. V. Bjuknes 
08-15; Dir. of Nor. Meteorological Inst in ! , 0 ' 
Mem. of Int Meteorological Cnee. 19- , Sec. 23- • 
Mem. of Exec, auncil 31- , Pres- 35-46. Vice-Prcs. 
46- , 

Hewitt, Adm. Henry Kent (USA.): b..87, 
sack, N.J.; ed. at U S. Naval Acad., B.S. 07; Na'ai 
CoIL 28-29; commissioned Adm. 45; Instr., Uh. * 
Acad. 13-16 and 19-21; Naval War Coll. St^ 2IW‘. 
rs..., wi xf„i, TIC Mfval Acad. 33-36; 


Head, Dept, of Math., U.S. Naval Acad. 33-36, i 
afloat in various capacities; amdr. of 
Untie Fleet 41, of Amphibious Force of 
42, of U.S. Eighth Fleet (U.S. Naval Fortes ' 

Africa) 43, of U.S. Twelfth Fleet (U.S. Naval Forces 
in Europe) 45-46; Naval Rep. MSC 47- • 

Heykal Pasha, Mohamed Hussein |jn_' 

Kafr Ghanrum; effi Univ. of airo and Pas • 
(Paris); fmr. practising lawyer and Prof, of r 
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Univ. of Egypr, fmr. Chief EJ. of daily newspaper 
Assyiusd and several times Min. of E<L; Pres, of Liberal 
Const. Patty; Pres, of Sea.; Chm , Egyptian del. to 2nd 
part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, and to 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47. , 

Heywot, Zaudie Gabre (Eth.); b. 12, Holota, Ecb; 
ed. at Meoelik U School, Addis Ababa; ComptroUet. 
Addis Ababa Customs 30-31; Asst. Officer, Asba-Ta/ati 
31—34; Asst. Headmaster, Jigiigga Ras Makonnen School 
34-35; Headmaster of Eth. Refugee School in Maniaseh, 
Br. Somaliland 3<>-40; took part in Liberation Campaign 
40—41; Sec-Gen., Govetnorate, Addis Ababa 41—42; 
Sec-Gen. and Dir.-Geo. of Harar Prov. 42-43; Gov, of 
Chetchet Prov. 44; Sec-Getu of Prime Min’s. Office 
44—45; First Sec. of Eth. Legation in London 45-46; 
Charge d'Affaires in Stockholm 46—47; Dir.-Gen., Min. 
of For. Affairs 47— ; Rep. 2nd sesa GA, N.Y. 47. 

Hill, Martin {U.K.); b. 05, Cork, Ireland; ed. at 
Oriel Coll , Oxf., London School of Econ. and Un>v. 
of Vienna (Rockefeller Fellowship 32-33); entered 
LN Secre. 27, Econ. and Fin. Sect. 27-34, PoHt. Sect 
34-39, Econ., Fin. and Transit DepL 39^5; Sec. to 
"Bruce Cnee.” 39; Sec, to Econ. and Fin. Cnees. 42—45; 
Asst, to Scc-Getu 45-46; Spec Adviser to Erec Sec., 
UNQO 45; Chief, Admn. and Budgeury Sect, PC of 
UN 45; Spec Adviser to Sec-Gen. of UN 46-48; 
Deputy Exec Asst to Sec-Gen. and Dir. of Coordina- 
tion for Specialized Agencies aod Econ. and Social 
Matters, UN Secre. 4ff- . 

Hirschfeld, H. M. (Neth.); b. -99. Bremen; ed, at 
Rotterdam School of Peon.; £c D.; ^ployee of Rotter- 
damsebe Bank, Rocietdam and Amsterdam 20-25; Chief 
of Econ. Div. of /avaosche Bank, Bauvia 25-51; Oft-* 
Gen. of Trade and Industry, Mm. of Econ. Affairs, The 
Hague 31^0, Mem. of LN Econ. Cnee 33-39; Sec- 
Geo., Min. of Trade, Industry and Shippiog, The Hague 
40-47; Govt Comi., Min. of For. Affairs 47— ; Bcp. 
2nd sesn. ECE 47; Chm. of Nech. del. to Council of 
Econ. Union (Beoeluz) 48. 

Hkio, Sao Hkum (Burma); b. 12, Moogmit; ed- at 
Govt High School in Maymyo, Fiamlingham ColL and 
Magdalen Coll , Cambridge; Sawbwa 37— ; elected to 
Const Asmb. 47; Counselor for Frootier Areas 47—48; 
Min. for Shan State and Head of Shan State Govt 
48- ; Chm. of Burma deL to 3rd sesn. ECAFE, Ootaca- 
muod 48. 

Ho, Franklin L. (China); Prof, of Fin. and Scat- at 
Naidtai Univ ; Dir. of Inst of Econ., Nankai Univ. 30; 
Mem. of Qtee. of Chioa Inst, of Pac Relations, on Ceo- 
Bd. 43; Admn. Vicc-Min. of Econ. Affairs, Advise/ of 
Kia Cheng inking Carp.; Xcp., Ut and 2aJ se^as. of 
UN Pop. Comm. N.Y. 47, Second Vice-Chra. of 3td 
sesn., N.Y. 48. 

Ho Ying-chin, Geo. of the Array (China); b. S>0, 
Hsing-I, Kweichow, ed. at Kweichow Mil. Primary 
School, Wuchang Mil. Acad., and Japanese Imp. Md. 
Acad.; Chief Instructor, Wbangpoa Mil. Ac^. 24; 
Oio-C, Eastern Route Northern Expedition 25-27; Min. 
of Wat 30-44; C of S. 38-44. C-in-C, Chinese A/my 
in China Theaue 44-46, Army Rep. MSC 46- . 

Hodgson, Lt.-Col. William Roy (Australia), OBE; 
b. 92, Kingston, Victoria; ed. at School of Mines m 
Ballarat Royal MiL CnlL lev Duruscyan asvd Mtlbonsat 
Univ.; attached to Gen. Staff Army Hdqts., Melbourne 
21-34; Sec. of Dept, of Ext. Affairs 35-45; High Comr. 
in Ottawa 44; app. Min. to France 45, later, Amb.; Rep- 


1st part of Isi sesn. GA, London 46, SC 46, AEC 47, 
CCA 47, Ist spec, sestu GA 47, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 
UN Co mm, on Human Rights 47; UNSCOB 47— . 

Uol|(uia de Lavalle, Carlos (Peru), b. 92, Lima; fmr. 
Attache, Second Sec. and Charge d'Affaires of Legation 
in Colom.; Sec. of Peruvian del. to Tacna-Atica Arbitra- 
tion between 23 and 33; fmr. First Sec. at Legatioit in 
London; fmr. Dipl, Counselor for Leticia Conf. in Rio 
de Janeiro; fmr. Counselor and Charge d'Affaires in 
London; Charge d'Affaires in C3iina and Japan 36-37; 
'Min, to Venez. 38-40, fmr. Min. and, later, Amb. to 
BoL, Min. to Spain and to Portugal, and Amb to Chile 
respy.; Perm. Rep. to UN 46- . ^ 

Hoo, Victor Chi-Tsai (China); b. 94, Wash, DC; 
cd. in Paris; Dr. of Law and Polit. Sci, Asst. Sec. to 
Chinese deL to Pans Peace Conf. 18-19, Mem. of Perm. 
Chinese deL to LN 19-21; Charge d'Affaires in Berlin 
22—24; subsequentiy served in various capacities in 
Chinese For. (3ffice; Charge d'Affaires in Swit 32, hllo. 
33—12, at same time Dir. of Perm. Office of Chinese del. 
to LN »n Geneva; Vice-Min. of For. Affain 42-45; Mem. 
of Chinese del. to Bretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks 
Confs. 44, UNQO 45; Alt. Rep. to Exec. Citee. of PC 
PC 45, Isi part of 1st sesa GA, London 46; UN 
Assc Sec.-Gea in charge of Dept, of Trusteeship and 
Inf. from Non-SeLf-Governmg Teincories 46- . 

Hood, John D. L. (Australia); b. 04, Adelaide; «d. 
at Umv. of Tasmania and Oxf. Univ.; Mem. of editorial 
staff, London Tmtt 29-36; Asst. Ext. Affairs Officer in 
London 36-39, subsequently bead of Polit. Sect of Dept 
of Ext Affairs in Canberra; Acting Sec. of Dept of l^t. 
Affairs 44-45; app. Charge d'Affaires at The Hague 45; 
app. Polit Officer of Australian Mil. Mission in Berlin 
45; Mem. of Australian del. to Council of For. Mta, 
London 45, Special Cnee, of ECOSOC on Refugees 46, 
and Paris CoM. 46; Rep. on Comm, of Inquiry In the 
Balkans and UNSCOP 47; Rep. 1st spec, sesa GA 47, 
2od sesa GA. N.Y. 47; Mia in charge of Australian 
Mission to UN 47- . 

Houdek, Vladimir (Czech.) ; b. 12. Ruzomberok; ed. 
at Law Fac. in Bratislava; mem. of legal dept of cotton 
firm lo Manchester 37—38; participated in underground 
iDovcmeni 39-45; Chief of For. Dept of Slovak Natl. 
Council and liauon for Br. and Amer. Mil. Missions 
during Slovak naiL uprising 44; Pres. Denes* Polit Sec. 
on Slovak matters 44-45; app. Mem of Embassy at 
Wash. 47; Perm, Rep. to UN 48- . 

Howe, Clarence Decatur (Can.), b. 86, Waltham, 
hlass.; cd. at Mass. Inst of Tech.; Mem. of Staff of Mass. 
Inst of Tech. 07-08; Prof, of Civil Eng., Dalhousie 
Univ. 08-13, Chief Eng, Bd. of Gram Comrs. for Can., • 
Fon William 15-16, formed firm of C D Howe & Ca, 
Consulting Engineers, Port Arthur, Ont 16; app. Min. 
of Rys. and Canals and Min. of Marine 35, app. Min. 
of Trans, 36; app. Min. of Munitions and Supply 40; 
app. Caa Rep. to Combined Production and Resources 
Bd. (U.K., U.SjV., and Can.) 42, app. Min. of Recoa 
44; app. Min. of Recon. and Supply 46, app. Mm. of 
Trade and Com. 48, present Rep. HAG 

Hozar, Faik (Tur.); b. 98, Istanbul, ed. at Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques in Paris, entered dipL service 26; 
Sec o> Tur. del. to Int Ecoa Conf., Geneva 27; Second 
Sec, vn Besae 28-30, Embassy in Pasis iO-ii; 

returned to Mia of For. Affairs 33-35; First Sec., Le- 
gation in Bucharest 35, in Sofia 35-38; app. Dir. of 3rd 
Sect o( 1st Polit. Dept, Ankara 38; Mem. of Tur. del. 
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Univ. of Egypt; fmr. Chief EJ. of daily newspaper 
Assyassa and several times Min. of Ed.; Pres, of Liberal 
Const. Parry; Pres, of Sen.; Chm , Egyptian del. to 2nd 
part of Ut sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, and to 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47. , 

Heywot, Zaudie Gabre (Eth.); b. 12, Holota, Eth.; 
ed. at Menelik II School, Addis Ababa; Compuoller, 
Addis Ababa Customs 30-31; Asst. Officer, Asba-Tafari 
31-34; Asst. Headmaster, Jigjigga Ras Makonnen School 
34-35; Headmaster of Eth. Refugee School in Man^aseh, 
Br. Somaliland 36-40, took part in Liberation Campaign 
40-41; Sec.-Gen., Govemorate, Addis Ababa 41-42; 
Sec-Gen. and Dir.-Gen. of Harar Prov. 42-43; Gov. of 
Chetcher Prov. 44; Sec-Gen. of Prime Mm's. Office 
44-45; First Sec. of Eth. Legation in London 45—46; 
Charge d’Affaires in Stockholm 46-47; Dir.-Gen., Min. 
of For. Affairs 47- ; Rep. 2nd sesn, GA, N.Y. 47, 

Hill, Martin (U.K.); b. 05, Cork, Ireland; cd, at 
Oriel Coll., Oxf , London School of Econ. and Univ. 
of Vienna (Roiefellet Fellowship 32-33); entered 
LN Secte. 27, Econ. and Fin. Sect. 27-34, Poitc Sea. 
34-39, Econ., Fin. and Traiuit Dept. 39^5; Sec. to 
"Bruce Cttee." 39, Sec to Econ. and Fin. Cnees. 42—45; 
Asst, to Sec.-Gen. 45—46; Spec Adviser to Exec Sec. 
UNaO 45; Chief, Admn. and Budgetary Sect, PC of 
UN 45, Spec Adviser to Sec-Gem of UN 46-48; 
Deputy Exec Asst to Sec-Gea and Dir. of Co-ordina- 
tion for Specialized Agencies and Econ. and Social 
Matters, UN Secre. 48- . 

Hirschfeld, H. bL (Neib.); b. Bremen; ed. at 
Rotterdam School of Econ.; £c. D.; Employee of Rotter- 
damsche Bank, Rotterdam and Amscetdam 20-25, Chief 
of Econ. Div. of Javansche Bank, Bauvia 25-31. Dir.- 
Gen. of Trade and Industry. Mm. of Econ. Affairs, The 
Hague 31-40; Mem. of Econ. Cttee. 33-39; Sec- 
Gen., Min. of Trade, Industry and Shipping, The Hague 
40—47; Govt Comt., Min. of For. Affairs 47- ; Rep. 
2nd sesn. ECB 47; Cbm. of Neth. dcL to Council of 
Econ. Union (Benelux) 48. 

Hkio, Sao Hkum (Burma); b. 12, Mongmit; ed. at 
Govt High School in Maymyo, Framlingham Coll, and 
Magdalen Coll., Cambridge, Sawbwa 37- ; elected to 
Const Asmb. 47; Counselor for Frontier Areas 47-48; 
Min. for Shan State and Head of Shan Sure Govt 
48- ; Qua. of Burma del. to 3rd sesn. ECAFE, Ootaca- 
mund 48. 

Ho, Franklin L. (China); Prof, of Fin. and Star at 
Nankai Univ.; Dir. of Inst of Econ., Nankai Univ. 30, 
Mem of Cttee. of China lost of Pac. Relations, on Cen. 
B4. 43; Admn. Vicc-Min of Econ. Affairs, Adviser of 
Kin Cheng Banking Corp.; Rep., 1st and 2nd sesos. of 
UN Pop. Coram. N.Y. 47, Second Vice Chm. of 3rd 
sesn., N.Y. 48. 

Ho Ying-chin, Gen. of the Army (China), b. 90, 
Hsing-I, Kweichow; ed. at Kweichow Mil. Primaiy 
School, Wuchang Mil. Acad., and Japanese Imp. Mil. 
Acad.; Chief Instructor, Whangpoa MiL Acad. 24* 
Cin-C, Eastern Route Northern Expedition 25-27; Min. 
of War 30-44; C. of S. 38—44, C-in-C, Chinese Army 
m China Theatre 44—46; Army Rep. MSC 46— . 

Hodgson, Lt-Col. William Roy (Australia); O.BE.; 
b. 92, Kingston, Viaoria; ed. at Sdiool of Mines in 
Ballarat, Royal Mil. ColL in Duntroon and Melbourne 
Univ; attached to Gen Staff Army Hdqts., Melbourne 
21-34; Sec. of Dept of Ext Affairs 35-45; High Cbmr. 
m Otuwa 44; app. Mm. to France 45, later, Amb.; Rep. 


1st part of 1st sesn. GA, London 46, SC 46, AEC 47, 
CCA 47, 1st spet sesn. GA 47, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 
UN Comm, on Human Rights 47; UNSCOB 47— . 

Hol^in de Lavalle, Carlos (Peru) ; b. 92, Lima; fmr. 
Attache, Second Sec. and Charge d'Affaires of Legation 
in Colom.; Sec. of Peruvian del. to Taciu-Arica Arbitra- 
don between 25 and 33; fmr. First Sec. at Legation in 
London; fmr. Dipl. Counselor for Leticia Conf. in Rio 
de Janeiro; fmr. Counselor and Charge d'Affaires in 
Loodoo; Charge d'Affaires in China and Japan 36-37; 
Min. to Venez. 38-40; fmr. Mia and, later, Amb. to 
Bol., Mia to Spain and to Portugal, and Amb. to Chile 
respy.; Perm. Rep. to UN 4(>- . 

Hoo, Victor Chi-Tsai (China); b. 94, Wash., D.C; 
ed. in Paris, Dr. of Law and Polit Set; Asst Sec to 
Chinese del. to Paris Peace Conf. 18-19, Mem. of Perm. 
Chinese deL to LN 19—21; Charge d'Affaires in Berlin 
22—24; subsequently served in various capacities in 
Chinese For. Office; Charge d'Affaires in Swit 32, Min. 
33-42, at same time Dir. of Perm. Office of Chinese del. 
to LN in Geneva, Vice-Mia of For. Affairs 42—45; Mem. 
of Chinese del. to Dretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks 
Confs. 44, UNCIO 45; Alt Rep. to Exec. Cnee, of PC, 
PC 45. 1st part of 1st sesa GA, London 46; UN 
Asst Sec.-Gea in charge of Dept of Tnuteesbip and 
lof. from Non-Self-Goveroing Territories 46- . 

Hood, John D. L. (Ausualia); b. 04, Adelaide; ed 
at Univ. of Tasmania and Oxf. Univ.; Mem. of editorial 
staff, London Times 29-36; Asst Ext Affairs Officer in 
London 36-39, subsequently head of Folit Sect of Dept 
of Ext Affairs in Canberra; Acting Sec of Dept of Ext 
Affairs 44-45; app. Chargi d'Affaires at The Hague 45; 
app. Polit Officer of Australian MiL Mission in Berlin 
45; Mem. of Australian del. to Council of For. Mia, 
London 45, Special Cttee. of ECOSOC on Refugees 46, 
and Paris Conf. 46, Rep. on Comm, of Inquiry in the 
Balkans and UNSCOP 47; Rep. ht spec sesa GA 47, 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Min. in charge of Australian 
Mission to UN 47— . 

Houdek, Vladimir (Czech.); b. 12, Ruzomberok; ed. 
at Law Fac. in Bratislava; mem. of legal dept of cotton 
firm in Maochester 37—38; participated in underground 
movement 39-45; Chief of For. Dept of Slovak NatL 
Cbuacd and liaison for Br. and Amer. Afil. ftlissions 
during Slovak natL uprising 44; Pres. Benes’ Polit Sec. 
on Slovak matters 44-45, app. Mem. of Embassy at 
Wash. 47; Perm. Rep. to UN 48- . 

Howe, Clarence Decatur (Can.); b 86, Waltham, 
Mass., ed. at Mass. lost of Tech.; Mem. of Staff of Mass. 
Inst of Tech. 07-08, Prof, of Ovil Eng., Dalhousie 
Univ. 08-13, Chief Eng., Bd. of Gram Comrs. for Can., - 
Fort William 13-16; formed firm of C D. Howe & Co, 
Consulting Engineers, Port Arthur, Out I6; app. Min. 
of Rys. and Canals and Min. of Marine 35, app. Min. 
of Trans. 36; app. Mia of Munitions and Supply 40; 
app. Caa Rep. to Combined Production and Resources 
Bd. (U.K., U.SA., and Can.) 42; app. Mm. of Recoa 
44; app. Mm. of Recon. and Supply 46; app Min. of 
Trade and Com. 48, present Rep. HAC 

Hozar, Faik (Tur.); b. 98. Istanbul; ed. at Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques in Paris; entered dipL service 26; 
Sec to Tut del. to Int. Econ. Conf., Geneva 27; Second 
Sec, Legation m Berne 28-30, Embassy in Paris 30-33; 
KCurned to Mia of For. Affairs 33-35, First Sec., Le- 
gatkm in Bucharest 35. in Sofia 35—38; app. Dir. of 3rd 
Sect of 1st Polit. Dept, A nkar a 38, Mem. of Tur. del. 
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to Econ. Coaf. of Balkaa Eotente, Bucharest 39; Asst 
Dir.-Gen. of 2nd Polit. Dept. 39, Dir.-Gen. 39-44; app. 
Mm., 2nd class 44, app. Dir.-Gcn. of Anatole Agency 
44; app. Min. to Qech. 46; Rep. 2nd sesn. ECE 47. 

Hsia, C. L. (China); b 96, Ningpo, Chekiang, ed 
at Glasgow Univ. and Edinburgh Univ.; PhD. (Edin* 
burgh) 22, Prof, of Int. Law at SouA-Eastem Uiua. 
24-26; Prof of Polit Sci. at Chiaotung Univ. in Shang- 
hai 24-26, Prof, at Soochow Univ. 29-30 and 34-45; 
Tech. Expert of Chinese del. to World Disaimamenc 
Conf 32, to LN Astnh. 32; Mem. of Legis. Yuan 35-43, 
Mem. of Spec. Mission to Moscow 38; Chief Rep. of 
Chinese Min. of Inf. in U.S.A. 40-46; Mem. of Chinese 
del. to UNCIO 45, Adviser to Chinese Rep. on Fat 
Eastern Comm 45—46; Chm., War Crimes Cttee. of Far 
Eastern Comm. 45—46; Alt. Rep. to SC 46— ; Alt Rep. 
to 2nd sesn. GA, N Y. 47, Rep. UN Advisory Cttee. on 
Admn. and Budgetary Questions; Vice-Chm., UN Comm, 
on Narcotic Drugs; Rep. HAC 

Hsiao, Ching-yuen (China); b. 00, Kweichow, ed 
lat Cal Inst of Tech, and Harvard Uoiv., D.Sc. (Har- 
vard) 30, Sr. Eng and later Chief, Div. of Planning, 
Bu. of Pub. Works, Municipality of Greater Shanghai, 
Dir., Kiangsi Provincial Highway Bu.. Dir , South- 
Western Highway Eng Bu ; Dtr.-Gen , Natl. Highway 
Admn , Counselor, Mm of Communications. Rep UN 
Trans, and Communications Comm. 47- . 

Hsu Mo (China), b 93. Soochow, ed at Peiyang 
UniT., Tientsin and George Wash Umv , LLD.; Prof, 
of Int Law and Int Relations at Nankai Univ. in 
Tientsin, Dean of Coll, of Arts 22-25, served in Min 
of For. Affairs, successively as Counselor, Dit of Euro- 
pwm-Atnw. Drept. an4 Dit. of Asiatic Dept 28-3\. 
Vice-Mm. of For. Affairs 31-41, concutrently Dean of 
School of Diplomacy of Cen. Polic. Inst; Mm. (with 
Ambassadorial rank) to Australia 41-44, Amb to.Tur. 
45-46; Mem of Chinese del. to UN Cttee. of Jurists, 
Wash. 45, Adviser to Chinese del. to UNQO 45; Judge 
of ICJ 46- . 

Huddle, Jerome Klahr (USA.); b. 91, Bettsville, 
Ohio, ed. at Heidelberg Coll. (Ohio), and George Wash. 
Univj' fmr. journalist and teacher; entered For. Service 
in 15; attached to Amer. Comm, to Negotiate Peace at 
Paris 18-19; served with Amer. Comm, to Ger. 20, 
Qiief of Passport Control Div., State Dept. 25-27; In- 
spector for rot- Service 35-37; Dir , For. Service 
Training School 37—41; fmrly m Consular positions in 
Paris, Berlin, Warsaw, Hamburg and Cologne; Counselor 
of Legation, Berne 41—45; App. Amb. to Burma 47- 
Rep. UNQP 48- . 

Hunt, Brig. Frank Leslie (N2.); b. 90, Leescon; ed, 
in Dunedin; served in 1st and 2nd World Wars; ap- 
pointments held overseas include Asst. Adjutant and 
Q.M. Gen. with 2nJ NX Expeditionary Force, Brigade 
Comdr.; appoinimeocs held in N X include Dir. of MiL 
Training, Adjutant Gen. and Q M. Gen.; seconded from 
Army to Ext. Affairs Dept. 48; Observer to l$t and 2nd 
sesns. of S. PaC. Comm. 48; Observer to 2iid sesn. of 
LCAPE, Baguio 47, Rep. 3rJ sesn, Ootacamund 48. 

Hussain, Mrs. Salma Tasadduque (Pak.); b 08, Vil- 
lage Ghakhar, Dist. Gujranwal; ei at Univ. of Punjab; 
Mem. of All-India Muslim Lea. Council 40-47; Sec. of 
Provincial Muslim Lea. (Women's Cttee.) in Punjab 
40—18; Mem. of Women’s AIMnJia hfuslim Lea. Work- 
ing Otec. 41-47; Pres, of Women's Ed. Cttee. of An- 
juman-i-Himayat-i Islam in Lahore 44— i7; Mem. of 


Punjab Provincial Muslim Lea. Working Cttee. (U?- 
Salar (Chief) of Women's Natl. Guard 46-47; Mna! 
of Punjab Legis. Asmb. 46-47; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA NY 
47. ' 

Hutson, Thomas ( U K. ) ; b. 96; ed. at Univ. of Glai- 
'gow; joined Home OlEce after service in Ut Torli 
War, fmt. Asst. Sec. of the Royal Comin. on 
promoted to Principal 32, promoted to Asst. Sec 3S 
promoted to Assc Under-&c. of Sure 4l; seconded for 
specui duties in connection with devek of social insur- 
ance 43—45; at request of Control Comm, lot Gee trd 
Austria, seconded to take charge of Internal Affairs Dir. 
in Austria 46-47; Rep. 3rd sesn. UN Comm, on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, N.y. 48. 

Huxley, Julian S. (U.K.): b. 87, London, ed. at 
Eton, Oxf., and at Marine Biological Station, Naples, 
fmr Lecturer on Zoology at Balliol Coll , Oxf , at Rw 
Insr an Houston, Texas 12-16; aaive rail, senks 16-lJ^ 
Fellow of New Coll, and Sr. Demonscratot m Dept of 
Zoology, Oxf. 19—24, Prof, qf Zoology, King's Colk, 
London 24-34, fmr Chm. of P.EJ. (Polit and Ecca 
Planning) Group on Research in Agric. Sci; one of 
founders of Soc for Experimental Biology; Pres., NatL 
Union of Sci Workers 2^29; Sec., Zoological Soc of 
London and Dir , London Zoo 35-42; Mem. of Moscov 
Conf. of World Scientists 45, app. Dir. Gen. of 
UNESCO 46. ' 


Ibrahim, Sayed Hassan Ibn All (YetDen); b. II, 
Sana'a, ed. at Theological High School of Sana'a; far. 
Gov. cf Dhamar dist.; fmr. Rep. to Arab Lea.; Rep. 2flJ 
exteantdinaty sestu of Atab Lea. Council m Bloudan 
(Syria) 46, Rep. Jordan Round-Table Conf; Mem. of 
Yemen mission invited to Wash, by Pres. Trumau 41, 
Rep. 2nd sesn. GA. N.Y. 47; Chm. Yemen del. to 2 dJ 
spec. sesn. GA 48. 

Idenbure, P. J. (Neth.); b. Oi. H.lltsmtej. ^ 
at Untvs. of Amsterdam and Leyden; Chief of Di^cl 
Cultural Stats, of Cen. Bu. of Stats.; Dir. of Neth. ua- 
Stan Office; Dtr.-Gen. of Ed.; Dir.-Gen. of Sati in 
the Neth ; Mem. of Int. Stal. Inst.; Rep , G«n. Coot ol 
UNESCO; Rep. UN Star. Comm. 47- . 

Usicy, James Lorimer (On.) : P-C: b. 94, Someriei, 
N. S ; ed. at Acadia Umv., and Dalhouiie Univ. U* 
School, LLD; admitted to Bic l6. practiced law unni 
35; M P. 2&-30 and 35-48. K.C 28; app. Mi^ of 
Revenue 35; Rep. LN 37; Mm. of fia. 4^0. Mio. « 
Jus. 46-48: Chm.. Can. del. to UNRllA 46; Gov- o' 
Bank and Inc. Fund 46; Rep. 2nJ sesn. GA. N.Y. 

linru, Ras Haile Selassie (Eih.); b. 92. 

Horrar; cd. at Menelifc School in Eth.; Vice- 
Prov. of Harrar 14-22; subsequently spent «ht« J”” 
Gov.-Gen. of Prov. of Wallo; Gov.-Gca of 
Prov. 33-35; Prisoner-of-war fot six 
U.SX. 46- ; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y- 47. 

7nan, Sefik (Tur.): b. 12. Simav; ed. 

Polit. Sci. in Istanbul, Star Inst, of Umv- « 

Patis Law Eac ; fmt. Dit. of Price Sul S« ‘ » ^ 

of Stats.; Prof, of Budgetary Questions and * 
at School of PoliL Sci. in Ankara 41- 1 
Dept, of Stats.; Rep. UN Scat Comm. 

kpahani, bU.lI. (P.k.); b- OJ 
Aladras, Cambridge Univ., and Inner Temp e jj 

called to the Bar 24; entered export-import ^ 

Calcutta 25; Mem. of Qlcutu City Cotp. 3^ 
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40—47; Mem. of Bengal Legis. Asmb. 37-47; fmr. Mem. 
of Indian Const. Asmb. and of Pak. Asmb.; Mem. of 
All India Muslim Lea. Cen. Cabinet 42-; app. Personal 
Rep. of Mr. Jinnah and Official Rep. of Muslim Lea. to 
U.S.A. 46; fhm. of Govt, of India Trade del. to Middle 
East 47; Amb. to U.S.A. 47— ; Rep. 2nd scsn. GA, N.Y. 
47, 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 48, IC 48. 

J 

Ja z-Icli n, Seymour (U. of S, Afr.); b. 82, Cape of 
Good Hope; privately educated; in Transvaal Civil Serv- 
ice 02; Treasury Official, U. of S. Afr.; fmr. Under 
Sec.-Gen. and Treasurer of LN; Mem. of Bd. of Liqui- 
dation of LN; present Rep. UN Ctiee. on Contributions. 

Jackson, Comdr. R,G.A. (Australia); b. 11, Mel- 
bourne; entered Royal Australian Navy 29; app. to 
staff of Flag Officer in charge of Malta 37; loaned to 
Br. Army and app. Chief Staff Officer to Gov. and 
Comdr. in Chief 40, in addition acted as Sec of Malta 
Defence Cttee.; app. to personal staff of Br. Min. of 
State in Cairo 42; app. Dir.-Gen. of Middle E Supply 
Centre 42; Sr. Deputy Dir.-Gen. of UNRRA 45—47; 
UN Asst.' Sec.-Gen. for the Exec Office of the Sec-Gen. 
and for GeiL Co-ordination of UN 48. 

Jackson, Lteuc-Col. S&muel Heary (AustrzUz); 
M.C; b. 92, QueensUnd; Fellow of Inst, of Chartered 
Accountanu in Ausualia; app. Deputy Dir. of Security 
for Victoria 43> for N.EW. 43; Asst. Die., Coouson- 
wealth Investigation Service 46*47; app. Counselor to 
Australian Mission in Japan 47; Rep. UN Temp. Comm, 
on Korea 47- . 

Jabn, Gunnar (Nor.); Prof, of Star. atUniv. of Oslo 
13— ; Mem. of Oslo Acad, of Sci. 27— ; Rep., LN Econ. 
Cttee. 28-30; fmr. Rep., LN Sue. Experts Cttee.; fmr. 
Dir., Not. Cen. Star. Bu.; Prof, of Polit Econ. at Oslo 
Commercial Coll.; fmr. Chm . Cttee. of lot. Sots. Inst, 
on revision of lu sututes; Dir., Bank of Nor.; Rep. UN 
Nuclear Sue. Comm. 46, UN Sue Comm. 47- . 

Jamall, Mohammed Fadhil (Iraq); b. 03, Kadhi- 
cuin; ed. at Amec. Uaiv. of Beinic and Columbia Univ.; 
Ph.D. 32; fmr. teacher at Teachers Coll, in Baghdad; 
Dir.-Gen. and Inspector-Gen. of Ed. and Pub. Instruc- 
tion 32-43, app. Dir.-Gen. of For. Affairs 45, app. Min. 
of For. Affairs 46; Rep. UNQO 45; Chm. of Iraqi deL 
to Ise spec scsn. GA, N.Y. 47; Vice-Chm., Iraqi del. 
to 2nd sesn, GA, N.Y. 47. 

Jardim, Germano G. (Brazil); b. 02, Brazil; cd. in 
London, Rio de Janeiro, and at Univ. of the Fed Dist; 
Sec., Yellow Fever Service in Stace of Ceata 23-27; 
Mem. of Tech. Staff of Yellow Fever Work in Pub. 
Health Dept. 30-31; Tech. Asst, in Gen. Bu. of Jnf., 
Stat. and PubL 32-37; Chief of Sect, of Cultural Sol, 
Service of Ed. and Health Sue 38-40; Teacher of Ed. 
StaL 44-45; Rep., Cttee. of the Census of the Americas 
in 50; Rep. UN Nuclear Sot. Comm. 46; Rep. UN 
Pop. Comm. 47— . 

Jawdat Al-A>'ubi, Ali (Iraq); b. 86, Mosul, Iraq; ed. 
at Isunbul Mil. Coll ; one of Comdrs. with Emir Faisal 
of Arab revolt; Min. of Interior 23-24, of Fin. 30-53; 
app. Qiief of Ro>al Household and Private Sec to King 
33; Prune Min. and Acting Min. of Interior 34-35; 
Pres, of Chamber of Deputies 35; Min. to UJC 35-37, 
to France 37-39: Min. of For. Affairs 39-41; Mm. to 
U.SA 42- ; fmr. Dir. of Iraq Petroleum Ltd., Br. Oil 
DevcL Ltd. and Iraq Cement Co.; Rep. UNQO 45, 1st 
sesn. GA 46, TC 47- , 1st spec scsn. GA 47. 


Jayanama, Direck (Siam); b. 04, Pitsanuloke City; 
app. Interpreter in Translation Dept., Min. of Jus. 25; 
barrismr-at'law (Siam) 28; app Private Sec. to Min. 
for For. Affairs 33; app. Asst Sec.-Gen. to Council of 
Mins. 35, Sec.-Gen. 36; app. Min. without portfolio 38; 
Min. of State acting for Min. for For. Affairs 59, Deputy 
Min. for For. Affairs 39; Min. for For. Affaus 4l, 43 
and 46; Amb. to Japan 42-43; Min. of Jus. 45; Min. of 
Fio. 45-46; Deputy Prime Mm. 46, Lecturer, Univ. of 
Moral and PoIiL Sciences, Bangkok; Amb. to U.K.; 
Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Jessup, Philip C (USA.); b. 97, N.Y.; ed. at Ham- 
ilton ColL, Yale Law School, Columbia Univ.; Ph.D. 
27; app. Lecnuer in Int. Law at Columbia Univ. 25, 
Prof. 35; Assl to Elihu Root at Conf. of Jurists at Perm. 
Court of Inc Jus. 29; Lecturer, Acad, of Inc Law, The 
Hague 30; Legal Adviser, Amer. Amb. to Cuba 30, 
Div. Chief in Dept of State’s Office of For. Relief 43; 
Assl Dir. of U.S. Naval School of Mil. Govt 42-44; 
Chief, Div. of Personnel and Training, UNRRA 43; 
Assl Sec-Gen. to UNRRA Conf. 43, and to Int Mon. 
and Fin. G)Qf. at Brecton Woods 44; Rep. UN Cttee. 
foe Progressive Devel. of Int Law and its Cod. 47; Rep. 
2Qd spec sesn. GA, N.Y. 48; Alt Rep. to SC 48- ; 
Alt Rep. to IC 48. 

Johnson, Herschel V. (USA.), b. 94, Atlanta, Ga; 
ed. at Univ. of N. Carolina, (B.A. 16) and Harvard 
Law School; Capt. of Infantry during 1st World Wat; 
Third Sec. of Legation at Berne 21; Sec., Sofia 22-23; 
Depc of State 24-26; Sec of Legation at Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras 27—28; First Sec. of Embassy, Mez. City 
2S1-30: Chief of Div. of Mex. Affairs, Dept, of State 
30-34; Fitst Sec. of Embassy. London 34-39, Counselor 
39-41, Min. 41; Min. to Sweden 41-46, alt Rep. SC 
46-48, Acting Rep. 46-47; Deputy Chief of U.S. Mis- 
sion to UN 47-48; Rep. 1st spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 
and 2Qd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; app. Amb. to Brazil 48. 

Johnson, Sir Nelson K. (UK.); b 92. Canterbury; 
ed. at Imperial Coll, in London and London Univ.; 
D.Sc (London Univ.) 38, served in R.A.F IS-rlS, 
Mem. of Meteorological Office 19-28; Mem. of Chemical 
Defence Research Dept, War Office 28-38; E^r. of 
Meteorological Office 38- ; Mem. of Conf of Dirs., Int 
Meteorological Cttee. and Exec. Council 38-46; Pres, of 
IMO and its Idl Meteorological Cttee. and Exec. Council 
46- . 

Jonasson, Hermann (Ice.); b 96, Skagafjord, ed. at 
Univ. of Ice.; Leader of Progressive Party; Deputy Judge, 
Reykjavik 2^28. app. Chief of Police 28; M.P. 34— ; 
Prime Mtn. and Min. of Jus. 34-42; Chin, of Agtic. 
Bank of Jce. 43— ; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Joufaaux, Leon (France); b 79, Paris, Sec.-Gen., 
CGT. 09- ; Mem. of Gov. Body of ILO 20- ; Rep. 
of FtaiKe to LN, Pres., CG.T. (Force Ouvriere); Vice- 
Pres., Gov. Body of ILO; Pres, of Econ. Council of 
France; Rep. 2nd scsn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

K 

Kaminsky, Leonid Ivanovitch (Bye. S.S.R.); b. 07, 
Moghilev; ed. at Bye. State Univ., fmr. Lecturer on 
UisL; fmr. Adviser on Social and Cultural Questions to 
Bye. Govl; carried out miL assignments during 2nd 
World War; Mem. of Dipl. Service 44- ; Rep. UNQO 
45, FAO Conf. in Quebec 45, 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 46; fmr. Rep. UNRRA Council; Rep. Ist spec, 
sesn. GA. N.Y. 47, ECOSOC 47- . 2nd sesn. GA. N.Y. 
47; Perm. Rep. to UN 47- . 
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main) in London 27-31, between Br. Empire and 
Hungary (Treaty of Trianon) in London 29-31; Mem. 
of PCA 29- ; Mem. of Perm. Comm, of Concllktion 
and Arbitration between Nor. and PoL 30- ; Joint Comr. 
of Perm. Comm, of Conciliation between U.S A. and 
Italy 3l— ; Mem. of Perm. Comm, of Conciliation 
between Ger. and Lur. 31- ; Judge of Sup. Ct. of Nor. 
31- ; Assoc, of Inst, of Int. Law; Judge of ICJ 46- . 

Klekovkin, Michael (l5kr. S.SR.); b. 08; ed. at 
Archhecmral Unlv.; Author Aichitcct at Main Atcbitect 
Dd. in Kiev, worked 6 months in U.S A. on UNRRA 
scholarship; Rep. UN Comm, on Human Rights 47- . 

Kock, Mrs. Karin (Sweden); b. 91^ Stockholm; ed. 
at Univ. of Stockholm, Ph.D. 29; Lecturer at Stockholm 
Univ. 33, Aaing Prof. 38—46, Expert to Min. of 
Com. 45; Chief of Sect., Min. of Com. 46; Min. with- 
out Portfolio 47; Min, of Supply 48- ; Rep. ECE 47— . 

Koo, V. K. Wellington (China); b. 88. Shanghai, 
ed. at St. John's in Shanghai and Columbia Univ.; PhD. 
(Columbia); Min. of For. Affairs 22, 24 and 31; Prime 
Min. 27, Mem. of World Ct. 27 and 33; Rep. to LN 
Asmb. and Council 32-39; Amb. to France 36-41, to 
U.K. 41-46, to U.S.A. 46- , Chm., Chinese del. to 
second phase of Dumbarton Oaks Conf. 44; Rep. UNCIO 
43, Exec Cttee of PC 45. PC 45, 1st sesn. GA 46, SC 
46, 2ad sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Korbel, Josef (Czech ); b 09, Czech.; ed. at Charles 
Univ.; app. Mem. of Foe. Office 34; Press Attache at 
Legation in Belgrade 57-38; Head of Broadcasting Dept 
of Govt, in Exile in London 39-45; fmr. Private Sec to 
Pres. Masaryk; Chef de Cabinet to Min. of For. Affairs 
45; Afflb. in Belgrade 45-48; Chm., Econ. Comm, for 
Balkans and Finland during Paris Peace Conf.; Rep. 
UNCIP 48. 

Kosanovic, Sava N. (Yugos ); b 94, Plaski; ed. at 
Univ. of Budapest; journalist, elected Sec.*Gen. of Ind. 
Dem. Party 26; M.P. 27; Min. of Supplies 41; later Min. 
of Interior; app. Mm. of Inf. 45; Amb. co U.S.A. and 
Mex.; Mem. of Presidium of Natl. Asmb.; Rep. Conf. 
of For. Mins, in London 45, Paris 46; 'Rep. \ix sesn. GA 
46; Chm., Yugos. del to 1st spec. sesn. GA 47, Rep. 
2Dd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Krasovee, Stane (Yugos.); b. 05, Slovenia, ed. at 
Oassical CoU. in Ljubljana and Univ. of Zagreb; 
participated in resistance movement during 2nd World 
War; fmr. Officer in charge of Press of Liberation Front 
of Slovenia; fmr. Asst to Min. for Econ. Recoiu; fmr. 
Sec to Econ. Council of Fed. Govt; Dir. of Govt Stat; 
Rep. UNCIO 45, UNRRA; Alt Rep. 2nd and 3rd sesns. 
of ECOSOC 46; Alt. Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 
46, Chm., 3rd sesn. .UN Co mm, on Narcotic Drugs 48. 

Kraus, Ftantisek (Czech.); b. 04, Ttest (Moravia); 
ed. at Charles Univ., Prague, LL.D.; fmr. barrister-at-law. 
Mem. of Min. of Social Welfare 45- ; Rep., Council of 
UNRRA in London 45, Int Labour Conf. in Paris 45, 1st 
part of Ist sesn. GA, London 46, UN Nuclear Social 
Comm, in N.Y. 46, Chm., 1st and 2nd sesns. UN Social 
Comm. 47. 

Kruysse, A. (Neth ), b. 07, The Hague; ed in phar. 
and analytical chem., btomotology and toxicology at 
Uoiv. of Leyden; Dr. of Sci. and Apothecary 36, Sci. 
Asst of Analytical Chem. at Univ. of Leyden 37-40, 
app. ffeaJih Officer m Div. of Pharmacy, rood. Narcotic 
Dru^ and Environmentai Sanitation in Pub. Health 
Service 40, Asst Dir. of Pub. Healch Service 40; Asst 
Dir. of Pub. Health 45— ; Mem. of several Comms. on 


Pnb, Health; Rapp., 3rd sesn. UN Comm, on Narcotic 
Drugs 48. 

Krylov, Sergei Borisovitch (USSR.); b. 88, Lenin- 
grad; ed. at Univ. of Leningrad; LL.D.; lectured on 
Coiqpar. Cbnst Law and lot Law for about 3^1 years; 
Dean of Inst in Leningrad 30-39; Legal Adviser to 
Commissariat of For. Affairs 42-46; Prof, of Int Law 
at Higher Dipl. School and at Inst of Int. Relations, 
Moscow 42-46; Rep. Dumbarton Oaks Conf. 44, UNCIO 
45; Counselor at sesns. of Cttee. of Jurists in Wash. 45, 
to Exec. Cttee. of PC 45, and to 1st part of 1st sesn. GA, 
London 46; Judge of ICJ 46- . 

Kuezborski, Stanislaw (Pol); b. 07; graduate of 
Electrical Dept of Polytechnical Inst of Warsaw, present 
Dir. of the Pol. Rys.; Rep. UN Transport and Com- 
munications Comm. 47— . 

Kyroo, Alexis (Greece), b 01, Athens, ed m law at 
Univs. of Athens and Paris, entered dipl. service 23; Sec. 
of Greek del. to LN 26-27, Vice-Consul in Constanti- 
nople 28-29, Consul in Cyprus 30-31; Sec. to Legation 
in Berlm 32—36; in Belgrade 37—39; Chief of Sect, Min. 
of For. Affairs 39-41 (te-assumed duties after libera- 
tion); Sec-Gen. of Greek del. to Paris Peace Copb; Rep. 
2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, fmr. Liaison Rep. to 
SC Comm, of Inquiry on Greek Frontier locidenrs; Perm. 
Rep. to UN 47- . 

L 

Labib, Mahmoud (E^pOl Dr. in Pharmacy: expert 
and appraiser of medicinal and chemical products in 
Egyptian Customs Dept.; Dir. of Pharmacy Sect, Min. 
of Pub. Health 44- ; Rep. UN Comm, on Narcotic 
Drugs 47. 

Labouisse, Henry Richardson, Jr. (U.S A ) , b. 04, 
New Orleans; ed. at Princeton and Harvard Univs-l LL B. 
(Harvard) 29; admitted to N.Y. Bar 30, pranised with 
film of Taylor, Blanc, Capton and Marsh and successor 
firm in N.Y. 29—40; with State Dept. 41— ; Chief of 
Div. of Defence Maiecials 43v of Eastetn Hemisphere 
Div. 44; Adviser for Econ. Affairs at Embassy m Paris 
44-45, Min. 45; Spec Asst to Asst. Sec. for Econ. 
Affairs, Wash. 45-46; Spec. Asst and Econ. Adviser to 
Dir. of Office of European Affairs 46—48, Rep. to ECE 48 

Lall, Shamaldharee (India) ; b. 94, ed. at Sc Xavier s 
Coll, in Calcutta and Exeter ColL, Oxf., fmr. Under-Sec. 
of Fin, Bihar Govt.; fmr. Under-Sec and then Deputy- 
Set of Labour Dept , Govt of India, Joint SeC . Royal 
Comm, of Labour 30, fmr. Sec of Ed. and Devel , Bihar 
Govt.; Deputy High Comr. for India in London 38-44, 
Sec, Min. of Labour, Govt of India, app. Rep. to ILO 
Governing Body 38, Chm., Governing Body 48. 

Lambert, Norman Platt (Can); b. 85, Mt Forest, 
Ont; ed. at Univ. of Toronto; journalist 09-18, Sec, 
Can Council of Agric. 18-22; in grain and flour business 
22—32; Sec, Natl. Liberal Fed 32, Pres 35; Sen. 38— ; 
Chm , Sen. Standing Cttee. on Ext. Affairs, Rep. 2nd 
sou. GA. NY. 47. 

Lange, Halvard M. (Nor ), b 02, Oslo, ed. at Univ 
of Oslo, Geneva and London; fmr. Lecturer in Econ. 
HisL; Sec of Worlets' Ed. Assn, and Warden of On. 
Labor Coll, in Oslo; spent 3k5 years in Gestapo prison 
and Ger. concentration camp during 2nd World War, 
Min. of For. Affairs 46- ; dim , Nor. del. to Paris Peace 
Conf. 46, Rep. 2nJ part of 1st sesn, GA, NY 46 and 
Chm , Nor. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. -17. 
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Lange, Oscar (Pol.); b. 04, Tomaszow Mazowiecki; 
ed. 'at Uniys. of Poznan, Cracow, Harvard, and Minne- 
sota; LL D. 28; app. Lecturer in Econ- and Stat. at Umv. 
of Cracow 31; Lecturer at Univ. of Mich. 36 and, later, 
at Pol. Free Univ. of Warsaw, Univs. of and Stan- 
ford; Piof. of Econ. at Univ. of Chicago 38-^5; Visitiitg 
Prof, at Columbia Univ. 42—43; Amb. to U.S.A. 45-47; 
Rep. to UN 46-48; Vice-Chra., UN Sub-Comm. on 
Employment and Econ. Stability 47— . 

Langhelle, Nils (Nor.), b. 07, Bergen, ed. at Univ. 
of Oslo, fmr. teacher; Chra , Bergen Div. of Labor Patty 
35; arrested by Gestapo 41, re-arrested 43, imprisoned 
lYz years m Sachsenhausen concentration camp near 
Oranienburg, Ger.; app Min. of Communications 45; 
Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Lannung, Hermod (Den.), b. 95t, Vestervang, ed at 
Univ of Copenhagen, Mem. of Copenhagen City Council 
since 33, and Chm of its Radical Group since 35, Mem. 
of Upper House of PatU since 39, batrister-at-Uw, Rep. 
1st sesn. of GA m London and NY. 46, Rapp, of UN 
Spec. Cttee. to Examine Inf. Transmitted under Article 
73 e of Charter 48. 

Laugier, Henri (France); b. 88 , Mane, Basses- 
•Alpes; ed. at Univs. of Grenoble and Paris; M.D. and 
D. Sc. (Univ. of Paris); became Prof of Physiology of 
Work at Conservatoire National des Aits ei Metiers, 
Prof, of Gen. Physiology in Fac. of Sci., and Co-Dir. of 
Natl. Lnst. of Vocational Guidance 37, Organizer of 
Palais de la Dccouvene, fmr Exchange Prof, at Univs. 
of Sao Paolo, Lima and Mex , Dit. of Natural Sci. Re- 
search Centre in Paris 37-40; dismissed from all his posts 
by Vichy Govt. 40, Prof, of Physiology at Univ. of Mon- 
treal 40^3; Prol. at New School for Social Research in 
N.Y. 40-43, app. Reccor of Univ. of Algiers 45; app. 
Dir.-Gen. of Cultural Relations in Min of For. Atfairs 
in Pacts after libecation of France 44; app.' UN Asst. 
Sec.-G«n. in charge of Social Affairs 46. 

Laurentie, Henri (France), b. 01, Indte-at-Loire; ed. 
at Ecole des Langues Oiientales In Paris; Colonial Admn. 
for 25 years, serving in French Cameroons, French 
Guinea and Chad; Sec.-Gen., French Equatorial Afr. 
40-43; Dir. of Polit. Affairs (Colonial Office) 43-47; 
Ah. Rep. TC 47— ; Chm. of TC Visiting Mission to 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi 48. 

Laves, Walter H. C. (U.SA.); b. 02, Chicago. lUi- 
nob; Chm. of Dept, of Polit. Sci. at Hamdtoo Coll, in 
Qinton, N.Y. 26-36; Assoc. Prof, of Polit Set and 
Chm. of Social Sci. at Univ. of Chicago 38-46; during 
2nd World War, held many advboiy and exec posts 
with Govt, including office of Co-ordinator of Inter- 
Amer. Affairs 41-42, and Office of CivUian Defense 
42-43; Consultant on Int Affairs, Exec. Office of Pres.. 
Bu. of Budget 43-47, serving in that capacity as Adviser 
to U.S. del. to ONCIO 45, to 1st part of 1st sesn. GA, 
London 46, to ECOSOC 46, to ILO Conf. in Monueal 
46, and to 1st Gen. Conf. of UNESCO in Paris; present 
Deputy Dir.-Gen. of UNESCO. 

Lawrence, Harry Gordon <U. of S. Afr.); K-C; b. 
01, Cape Town; eJ. at Univ. of S. Afr-; admitted* to 
Cape Sup. Ct Bar 26; barrister 26-38; M P. 29- ; app. 
Min. of Labor 38; app. Min. of Interior and Pub. Health, 
also responsible for co-ordination of internal security 
and inf. 39; app. Min. of Welfare and DemobUbatioa 
43; Min. of Jus , Soc. Welfare and Demobilization 
45-48; Rep..Br. Commonwealth Conf. in Canberra 47 - 
Chm.. S Afr. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Lararte, Jorge Alfredo (Peru) ; b. 13, Arequipa, ti 
at Universidad del Gran Padre San Agustin de ArtquiM, 
Nad. School of Medicine in Santbgo de dJe, 
of Medicine of San Fernando in Lima and Unit, of 
Minnesota; M.D. (Lima) 40, Fellow of Mayo Foumh. 
tion for Medical Education and ResearA, Roebeste: 
Minnesou 41—44; First Asst., Neuro-Psychiatty Seal 
Mayo Qmic 45-46; Medical Asst , Rochester State Hosp, 
Ro^ester, Minnesota 46-47, Asst to Supt. of Heap. 
47- ; Instructor in Psychiatry at Mayo Foundation and 
at Univ, of Minnesota 48- ; Rep UN r/imm oq 
N arcotic Drugs 4S. 

Lebeau, Roland (Belg.), b. 04, Hodimoct, Ptov. of 
Liege, ed. ar Univ. of Brussels and Univ of Amsterdam; 
LLD. (Univ. of Brussels); associated with NatL Bank 
of Belg 27-30; app. Mem. of Official Relations Sea d 
Int. Labour Office (Geneva and Montreal) 30, sened 
with ILO in various capacities including those of Sec. 
of Governing Body and of several of its various (hmms. 
as well as of Int. Labour Conf., and several times Fra 
of Staff Union of ILO 30-45, Counselor of Legation and 
Asst. Oiief of the Services of Confs. of Peace and Inc 


Org. m Min. of For. Affairs 45- ; SEC-'Geft., Belg. id. 
to UNCIO 45, PC and GA, London 46; Rep HAC; 
Chm , UN Staff Benefit Cttee.; Cihm., UN Appeals Bi 

Ledon, Mrs. Amalia de Castillo (Met.); b. Oudad 
Victoria, Tamaulipas; ed. at Nad. Univ. of Mex; srute 
worker in the social, cultural and polit. fields of Mex-J 
founder-mem. of several orgs. such as the Ei sod 
Popular Recreation Office of the Fei Disc in 29, the 
Soc. for the Protection of Children, and ie Hex. 
Theatre Org ; Assc-Geo of Gen. Bd. of Ovie Attioo 
32; Pitt, oi Int. Ouh of Women iV, Pttt. ot Wooeo i 
Mex. Atheneum 34- ; Rep. to Inter-Amer._C^ el 
Women 39, Vice-Pres 45- ; Women's Re^ in AdviMiT 
Council of Mex. City and Mem. of loteUeenul Co- 
operation Office 40; Rep. Inter-Amer. Conf. on PiolA « 
War and Peace in Mex. City 45; Re^ 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 46. and 2nd sesn. GA. N.Y. 47;^P- 
UN Comm, on the Sutus of Women 47- . ViceGun, 
2Dd testt. 48. 

Lefaucheux, Mrs. Marie Helene 
French' resistance movement in Znd 
to Const. Asmb. as Mem. of Mouvement 
Populaire; Vice-Pres. of Mun. Council of Patu: 

1st sesn. GA, 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. • P- 
Nuclear Sub-Comm. on Status of ’3^' /« 

sesn. of UN Comm, on Status of Women 47. Chm. 4^ 

Le Gallais. Hugues (Lux.); b. ^ 

at Univ. of Liege (Belg.) and m R«P- 

Steel Corp. in Paris. London. Tokyo «d Bpmwr 
Chief of Rail Export Div. 37-38; Chwge j 

U.S.A. 40. Min. 4(^ ; Rep. UNDO 45. 2 nd 
GA, N.Y. 46, U. .pa. GAf 
Lux. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, Chm-. 

2ad spec. sesn. GA 48. t n' de 

Leitao da Conha, Vasco T. of 

Janeiro; ed. at Univ. of Rio de j for. 

For. Rekdon. 27; A..t <o fc. Ga «( 

Relations 39-41; Acting Mm. of d“*- ^ 44 ), 

Affiurs 41^2; Chargd d’Affaites m 8 “ 
Consul-Gen. at Geneva; Rep. Ist 
London 46, Rep. UNSCOB 47- 


Lciva, Joaquin (El Sal. ) I b. 89. ^ ^niSt'iu LitcC 
of El Sal. and Univ. of Liverpool; l^- 
pool and in Bordeaux; fmr. Under-Sec. and Utern 
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Min. of Ext Relations and Jus.; fmr. Gen. Inspector of 
El Sal. consulates in U.S.A.; fmr. Min. on Spec Mission to 
Costa Rica; fmr. Pres, of Natl. Bd- of Tourism, and of 
Boy Scout Cnee.; Rep. 1st Conf. of Cen. Amer. States an 
Guatemala 34; Rep. Intcr.-Amer. Conf. for Maintenance 
of Peace, Buenos Aires 36; Rep. 8th Int Conf. of Amer. 
States, Lima 38; Chief of Protocol; Rep. Ind seso. GA, 
N.Y. 47. 

Le MoucL Joseph Jean (France); b. 89, Qeguerec 
(Aforhihan); at Preach Nad. High School of Posts, 
Tclegs. and Tels.; fmr. Admn. of Posts, Tclegs. and Tels.; 
Dir.-Gen. of French Postal Admn, 46- ; Pres., 12th 
Cong, of UPU 47; Pres., Exec and Liaison Cttee. of 
UPU 48- . 

Leontic, Ljubo (Yugos); b. 87. Dalmatia; ed. at 
Univ. of ^rl-Ferdinand in Prague 07-11; LLD.; Chief 
Ed., Yugoslavia in Prague 14, Yugoslavia in Antofogasta, 
Chile 13, Jugoslavenska Dnava in Valparaiso 16, JaJran 
in Buenos Aires 17, Yugoslaienika Zastava in Chicago 
17, and, later Rad in Dubrovnik; Under-Sec. of State, 
Min. of Inf., Under-Sec of State for For. Affairs tespy. 
43-45; Amb. to U.K, 45- ; Rep. PC 45, Paris Peace 
Conf., For. Mins. Cbuncd in London and N.Y.; Rep. 
2nd sesn. GA. N.Y. 47. 

LI, C hL (China); b. 06; ed. at Univ. of CaL; PhD.; 
Deputy-Dif. of CNRRA 45-^8; Alt. Rep. to 3td Council 
sesn. of UNRRA; Rep. to 5th and 6th Council sesns. of 
UNRRA; Adviser, Cen. Bank of China; Exec Mem., Bd. 
of Trustees for RebabUitatioo Affairs; Rep. 3td sesn. 
ECAFE, Ootacamund 43. 

Lie, Trygve HaUdaa (Nor.); b. 96, Oslo; ed. in law 
at Oslo Unlr.; became a Mem. of Trade Union Youth 
Ofg. 11; Assc to Sec of Not. Labor Parry 19-22; Legal 
Advuet to Trade Union Fed. 22-35; Natl. &ec. Sec of 
Labor Party 26; Min. of Jus. 35-39; elected hLP. 36, 
re-elected 45; Min. of Trade, Industry, Shipping and 
Fishing 39-40; escaped to England with Not. Govt 40; 
Acting For. Min. (in Eo^and) 40; For. Mia. 40-45 
(resigned); evolved provision^ measures that saved 
Nor. fleet fot Allies; app. Acting For. Min. of intetim 
coalition govt 45, For. Min. 45; Chm., Not. deL to 
UNCIO 45, Chm., Cttee. Ill; Chm., Not. del to Isr part 
of Ist sesn. GA, London 46; elected Sec-Getu of UN 46. 

Lieu, D. K, (China); b. 91, Hwai-ao, Kiangsu Prov.; 
ed. at Univ. of Michigan; Sec. at Wash. Disarmament 
Conf. 21-22; founded Chinese Ecoo. Soc 23 and 
Chinese Scat Soc. 29; Rep. Int Inst of Sues. Conf. 29 
and 31; Rep. Int Pop. Conf., Rome 31; fmr. Dir.-Gen. 
of Stats, fot Natl. Govt and fmr. Dean of School of 
Com., Natl. Chungking Univ.; fmr. Exec Mem., For. 
Trade Co mm .; Rep. UN Nuclear Star. Comm, and Econ. 
Adviser to Chinese del. to PC, London 45; Rep. Int 
Wheat Council. Wash. 47; piesenc Commercial Coun- 
selor of Embassy in Wash.; Rep. 1st and 2od sesns. UN 
Star. Comm.; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Econ. DeveL 47- . 

Lin Mousheng (Qiina); b. Ol; cd. at Univ. of Chi- 
cago; Ph.D. 37; Ed., Consemporarj Cbtrsa, Chinese News 
Service 41-46; Chief of Research Sect, Dept of Pub. 
Inf., UN Sccrc 46-47; Tech. Counselor, Chinese deL to 
UN 47- ; Mem. of TC Visiting Mission to Tanganyika 
and Ruanda-Utundi 48. 

Lisicfcy, Karel (Czech.); b. 93. Holesov (Moravia); 
cJ. in Alsace-Lorraine, Univs. of Prague and Strasbourg; 
Lieut in Czech, armed forces of liberation in Russia and 
France 17-18; Second, later First Sec. in Legation in 
Pans 19-26; app. rirst Sec and Counselor of Legation 


in Warsaw 26; Sec-Gen. of Czech, del. to Lausanne 
Conf. on Get Reparations 32; Mem. of LN Secre. in 
Polit Dept 34-37; Counselor of Legation in London 
37— 3S, Charge d'Afeites 38-42; held rank of Min. in 
Min- of Fot Affairs since 41; Rep. Exec Cttee- of PC 
43, Isi sesn. GA 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, Paris 
Peace Conf. 46, Council of Deputy For. Mins, for the 
Peace Treaties with Get and Austria, UNSCOP 47; 
Rapp, for Peace Treaty with Roumania at Paris Peace 
Conf.; Qim., Palestine Comm. 47. 

Liu Chieh (China); b. 06, Kwangtuog Prov.; ed. at 
Oxf. Univ. and Columbia Univ.; Sr. Sec, Min. of For. 
Affairs 31; Expert Chinese del. to LN 32-39, First Sec. 
and Counselor, Embassy in London 33—40, Counselor, 
Embassy in Wash. 40-43, Min. 43—45; Vice-Min. for 
For. Affaifs 45^7; Rep. UNCIO 45. Ist sesn. GA 46. 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Amb. to Can. 47— ; Rep. TC 
47- , Pres. 4a 

Lokanathan, Palamadai S. (India); b 94; ed at St. 
Joseph's Coll., Univ. of Madras, and London School of 
Econ.; PhD.; fmr. Prof, of Econ. at Univ. of Madras; 
fmr. Mem. of Sen. and Academic Council of Madras 
Vaiv.; (mr. Mem. of Bd. ol Studies in Econ. at Univs. 
of Madras, Travancore, Annamalai and Andhra; Mem. 
of Labor Advisory Bd. of Govt ol Madras 25-29, fmr. 
Mem. of Consultarive Cttee. of Economists to Indian 
Govt; Rep. World Business Conf. at Rye, N-Y,, 44, 
Pacific Relations Conf. at Hot Springs, Va. 45, UN Conf. 
on Trade and Employment 47; Ed., Battens Economist of 
New Delhi; app. Exec Sec, ECAFE 47. 

Lomakin, J. M. (U.S.SJL); b. 04, Tambov Dist; 
graduated as an eog-’-ecoo. from Moscow Tech. Inst.; 
fmr Lecturer on Industrial Planning and Org.; fxni. 
writer of articles on econ. fot magazines and newspapen; 
studied counes for Toss For. Corrs. 37; app. Ed. for Toss 
in N.Y. 39, app. V/ce>Cbosti2 in N.Y. 41; crans/erred to 
San Francisco as Coasul-(3eo. of U.S.S.R on West Coast 
42; recalled to Moscow and app. Deputy Chief of Press 
Dept of Min of For. Affairs 44; app. Adviser to U.S.S.R. 
del. to UN 46, app. Consul-Gen. in N.Y. 46; recalled 
to Moscow 48; Rep. UN Sub-Comm on Freedom of Inf. 
and of the Press 47-43. 

Lopez, Alfonso (Colom.); b 86, Honda, ed in U.K. 
and U-SA.; founder and Vice-Pres., Amer. Mercantile 
Bank of Colom , becoming its Pres, in 18; elected Deputy 
15; app. Mia. to U.K. 31; Pres, of Colom. 34-38 and 
42-45 (resigned); founder of El Liberal and fmr. Ed. 
and part owner of El Diario National, Rep. Econ. Conf. 
in London 33; Cbm. of Colom. del. to Pan. Amec. Conf. 
in Montevideo 33, 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 
1st spec sesn. GA 47; Perm. Rep. to UN 47-48. 

Lopez, Salvador P. (Phil.); b 11, Currimao, Ilocos 
None, ed. at Univ. of Phil.; Instructor in Eng. at Phil. 
Women's Univ. of Manila, and Univ. of PhiL 33-41; 
Columnist, Phil. Herald 33—41; Ed., Herald Mid-V^eek 
Magazine, Manila 37—39, Monday Matl, Manila 38-^1; 
Assoc Ed. and Ed. Writer, Phtl. Herald 38-^1; News 
Commentator, Station KZRM, Manila 38—40, Rep. 2nd 
Cong, of Amer. Writers, N.Y. 39, Capt, Acting Excc 
Officer, Press Relations Sect, Gen. MacAnhur’s Hdqts. 
On Cortegidor 42; after liberation resumed duties with 
Pub. Relations Office, Gen. MacAnhur’s Hdqts., Manila 
45, Chief, Historical Sect, G-3. Phil. Army Hdqrs. 45; 
Chief, Div. of Cultural Relations, Dept of For. Affairs, 
Manila 46; Adviser on Polit Affairs, Phil. Mission to 
UN 46- ; Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Freedom of Inf. and 
of Press 47- . 
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Omar (Egypt); b. 07, Cairo; ei at Jesuits’ 
ColL iQ Cairo and at the Egyptian Unir. in Cairo; Pub. 
Prosecutor in Mixed Cts. 38^4; Judge in Mixed Cts. 
44—46; Asst Legal Counselor to Mins, of For. Afbiis 
and Jus , in the Council of State; Rep. UN Comm, on 
Human Rights 47— . 

toyo, Gilberto (Mex.); b. 01, Orizaba, Veracruz; ed. 
in Mex. and Rome; LLD., Mex. 25; Chief, Office of 
Econ. Stats., Gen. Bu. of Stats. 33; Dir. of Social Wel- 
fare, Dept of Labor 36, Prof, of Demographic Policy, 
Univ. of Mex. 36—45, Dir., NatL Census Office, Gen. Bo. 
of Stat 37—42; Chief, Div. of Econ. Research, Dept of 
Fin. and Pub. Credit 43—45; Dir.-Gen. of Cr^it, Dept 
of Fin. and Pub. Credit 45-46; Rep. Inter-Amcr. Stat 
Inst 46; present Dtr.-Gen. of Stats, in D^t of Nad. 
Econ., and Dir. of the NatL School of Econ. at the Univ. 
of Mex.; Rep. UN Stat Comm.; Chm , Mex. del to 1st 
sesn. ECLA, Santiago 48. 

Lubin, Isador (U.SA ), b. 96, Worcester, Mass. ed. 
in econ. at Qaik Coll, in Worcester, and Robert Brook- 
ings Inst; Ph.D. (Brookings) 26; Instr. in Ecoo. at 
Univ. of Missouri 17—18; Asst Prof, Univ of Mich 

20- 22; Mem. of Teaching Fac. in Brookiogs Inst 23-26. 
Assoc Prof, in Ecott, Univ. of Missouri 24; Adviser to 
Ed. and Labor Cttee. of Sen. 28-29, Chm. of Bd , Nail 
Child Research Center 30-35; Advisory Comr. to Fed 
Co-ordinator of Rys. 33-36; Vice-Chm.. Ceo Sut Bd 
33-38, Mem. of Pres. Econ. Security Cttee 34-35. Rep. 
to taeetings of Governing Bd of ILO in Genera 35, 36, 
37; US. Comr. of Labor Stat 33-46, Mem of Industrul 
Resources Cnee. 37—43. of Temp Nad. Econ. Cnee. 
38-41; Deputy Dir., Labor Div., Office Production Man- 
agement 40—41; Spec Stat Asst to Pres. 41-45, Min. 
and Assoc. Rep. to Allied Reparations Comm, in Moscow 
45; Rep. (^omm. on Devastated Areas 46; Rep UN Ecoo. 
and Employment Comm. 46- , Rapp. 47-48. 

Luceto, Btig.-Gen, Franklin ( Argentina) ; b. 97, San 
Luis Pxov.; ed. at Mil. Acad., Atgentlne Army (15-18) 
and at Command and Scad CoU. (28-33); 2nd Lieut, 
I3th RegL ^niantr;^ 1&-2U Uisuc, StbaoL 

21— 23; Capt, Secte. of Pres, of Argentina 31; Maj., 
Comdr. of infantry Battalion, "Sargento Cabral” School 
36; Lieut-Col , Mounuin Center (Mendoza) 40, Comdr., 
4th Infantry Rcgt 41; Mil. Arcane, Chile 43; CoL 45; 
Chief Sec., War Dept 44; Argentine Army Rep. to Inter- 
Amer. Defense Bd. 47; present Mil. Attache, Embassy in 
Wash.; Rep. 2na sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Lychowski, Tadeusz (PoL); b. 00, Warsaw; cd. at 
Jagiellonic Univ. in Cracow, LLT), 28; civil servant Min. 
of Industry and Trade, Warsaw 27-39, Chief of Com- 
mercial Policy and Treaties Dept 35-37, Aaing Dir. of 
Div. of Trade 37-39, Dir. of Econ. Dept in Polit Mio. 
of Industry, Trade and Shipping in London 42-45; 
Adviser to Min. of For. Trade and Shipping in Warsaw 
45-47; Dir. of Econ. Div. at Min. of For. Affairs 47- 
(Min.); Rep. 2nd and 3rd sesns. ECE 47- . 

M 

McQoy, John J. (U.S.A.); b. 95, Phila.; eJ. at Am- 
herst Coll, and Harvard Univ.; Capt of rietj Anlllety in 
Fiance duting lit WotlJ War; became Mem of law 
firm of Oavaih, de GenJorff, S«alne Si Wood in 
29, in charge of firm's Paris office 30-31; Expert 
Consultant to Sec. of War 40, later Spec. Asst; Asst 
Sec. of War 41-45 (resigned); frar. Chm. of Combined 
Civil Affairs Cttee. of Combined Chiefs of Staff; Mem 


of firm of Milbank, Tweed, Hope, Hadley & McQcy 
45—47; elected Pres, and Chm. of Exec Bd. of he 
Bank of Recon. and DeteL 47. 

McComb, Arthur R. (Australia); b. in pfisbitc 
served with Australian Flying Corps in Ist Wofid ^ac 
fmr. Controller of Ground Operations and Chief Inspec- 
tor of Ground Organization for the Australian Grl 
Air Bd.; fmr. Mem. of PICAO Council and Chic, Ait 
Navigation Ctce.; Deputy Sec-Gen. of ICAO -17- ■ 
McCreery, Lieut-Gen. Sir Richard Loudon (UJL); 
K.CB, K.B.E, D.S.O., M.C; b. 98; ed. iU Ben. 
served in France 15-17 and IS; Staff rnl] , 28-29; 
Commanded I2th Lancets (armoced cat ces^cicsi) 
35-38; served in France 40, Middle East 42, Tanisis 
45, Italy 44—45, Chief of Gen. Staff to Middle East 
42; Commanded 8th Atmy in Italy 44-45; C-ia-C of 
British Forces of Occupation in Austria and 8t. Eep. 
on Allied Comm, foi Austria 45—46, C-in-C tS Amy 
of the Rhine 46-48; Army Rep. to MSC 48- • 
McIntosh, Alister Donald (N2.); b. 06, Pfcton. ed. 
at Marlborough Coll., Victoria Univ. ColL, and n Unhv 
of Michigan and of NZ,; Mem. of staff, PiiL Utriry 
26-35; app. to Prime Minister’s Dept, in 34i “ 

Wat Cabinet 43-45, Sec of Dept, of Ext. Aff^ y: 
app. Perm. Head of Prune Min.'s Dept. 46; ^ ^ 
part of 1st sesn. GA, londoo 46, 2nd spec sa°- GA, 
N.V. 48. 


McNair, Sir Arnold Duncan (U.K.); 
b. 85, London; ed. at Aldenham School and ^ ^ 
and &ms ColL, Cambridge; LLD.; app. . 
GoflvjJle and aius CoU. 12. Ut« Umv. If™?*, *“ 
Law; Prof, of luL law at The Hague Atai^ ‘ 
Law 28, 33 and 37; Tagore Prof, at Univ. of 
31. WhewdI Prof, of lot Uv at Univ. of 
55-37, Prof, of Compar. Law 45-46; “IJeJ ” ^ 
by Gray’s Inn, and became a Bencher of 
36; Vice-ChanccUor of Univ. of Liverpool 37-4>. »» 
of PCA; Ed. of 4th edition of Oppeaheuns w'f- 
Ed. of }ouT/tal of Compar. Legfr..’ Judge of ICJ ' 
McNamara, William Morris Jutson 
93; graduate in Arts and Econ. of Ui^- “ 
associated for many years with ed. and othe » 
of Austtalian labor movement; Hon. See o* 

Lawson Labour Coll.; Pub. Relations Officer 
training firm of Hemingway and Robertson, 
SubComm. on Prevention of Disaunmation 
tection of Minorities 47— . 

McNaughton, Gen. Andrew G.L (Ga c)'^^ ^ 
CB., CM.G.. DSO.; b. 87, Moonsomm, 
at McGUI Univ.; served overseas Dvno, 

War; later app. Dir. of MiL Training and gr 

subsequently Dist. Officer Coramandin.c f ‘ j 
Columbia; Deputy C of S. 23-28, Chin 29- ' ^ 

NatL Research Council 35-39; GomJr. o 
Army in 2nd World War. Mia- of ^ If?- 
Co-Cbm. of an.-Amer. Joint Defence BA 
AEG 46-; Perm. Re^ to UN 46- . 

McNeil, Hector (U K.) : b. 10. p^.,. 

of Glasgow; fmr. journalist; MJ*. 41-' • 'pp, .U- 
Private Sec to P. Noel-Baker; o« 

fairs 45-46, Min. of Sate 46- : Chm- “ j 
on Refugees 46; Rep. ECOSOC 4^ • * 

^ sesn. GA. N.V. 46 and 2nJ vein. GA. 

Machado, Olyntho Pinto (BranD. f*- Du, 

of Brazil; Mem. of Btaiil Ecoft. M>u‘oo ^ 
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Export-Import DepC, Bant of Brazil; Alt. Hep. 2 im 1 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; present Rep. UN Advisory Qtee. 
on Admn. and Budgetary Questions. 

Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra (India); b. 93; ed. 
at Presidency Coll, in Calcutta and King's CoIL in 
Cambridge: Pres, of Presidency Coll, and Prof, of 
Physics 15- ; Lecturer at Calcutta Univ., Postgrad. 
Dept. 17— , Hon. Head of Postgrad. Dept of Star. 
41— , Hon. Prof, of Star. 46-; Hon. Sec and Dir. 
of Indian Stat. Inst in Calcutta 31— ; Hon. Ed. of 
Sankhya (journal of stat) 33- ; Foundation Fellow 
of Natl. Inst of Set of India 34- , Sec. 45; awarded 
Weldon Prize by Oxf. Univ. 42; Stat Adviser to 
Govt of Bengal 44— , elected FR.S. 45; GcD.-Sec 
of Indian Set Cong 43- ; Vice-Chm. of UN Stat 
Comm and UN Sub-Comra. on Stat Sampling 47. 

Makin, Norman John Oswald (Australia); b. 89, 
Petersham, N.S.W.; Mem. of House of Rep. 19—46, 
Speaker of House of Rep. 2S)— 31; Min. for Navy and 
Munitions 41-46, for Aircraft Produaion 45—46; Mtn., 
later Amb to U.S.A. 46- ; Rep. 1st sesn. GA 46, SC 
46 and 47, TC 47, 2nd sesa GA, N.Y. 47. 6tb sesn. 
ECOSOC 48. 

Malik, Charles M. (Leb.), b. 06, Bidrrio, Leb.. ed. at 
Amer. Univ. of Beirut and Harvard Univ.; Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 37; associated with a Rockefeller Founda- 
, don unit in Egypt 30-32; Asst Prof, of PhiloSn Harvard 
Univ. 36-37; Prof, of Philos, aod Head of that Dept. 
Amer. Univ. of Beirut 37-45; Min. to U.S.A. 45- ; 
Rep. UNCIO 45. ECOSOC 46- . 2nd part of 1st sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. Ist spec sesn. 
GA 47; Repp., Oitam. oa Huaaa Risktt 47- ; Repp., 
1st sesn. of Drafting Cnee on lot Bill of Rights, Vice* 
Chm. and Rapp. In 2nd sesn.; Pres., 6th aod 7tb sesos 
of ECOSOC 48; Chm, Leb. del to 2ad spec. sesn. 
GA, NY. 48. 

Malik, CoL Majeed (Pak.), b 02, Lahore, Pak . ed 
at Punjab and Aligarh Untvs.; fmr. Ed., Outlook and 
Eastern Times, fmr. Chief Ed. for Reuters in Bombay, 
CoL in 2nd World War, resigned Comm, as Cbl. 
in 47, fmt Dir. of Pub. Relations, Govt of India, 
present Dir. of Pub. Relations, Pak., Rep. 2od spec, 
sesn. GA, NY. 48; Mem. of Pak. del. to SC on India-Pak. 
Question 48. 

Malik, Yakov A. (U.SSR.); fmr Mem. of Press 
Sect of For. Office; app. Counselor at Embassy in 
Tokyo 39; Amb. to Japan 42—45; Deputy Min for 
For. Affairs 46- ; Perm. Rep. to UN 48- . 

Malyshev, IS. (USS.R.); ed at Moscow Stat Insi, 
fmr. Sr. Sci. of Inst of Econ. Research; fmr. Lecturer 
on Polit Econ. in Moscow; directed preparation of 
various sut handbooks on U.S.S.R.; Deputy Head of 
Ccn. Stat Dept of U.SSR., Rep UN Pop Comm, 
and UN Stat Comm. 47— . 

Mance, Brig.-Gen. Sir Harry Osborne (UJC); 
K.B.E., CB, C.M.G., D.SO; b. 75; ed. at Bedford 
School; joined Royal Engineers 95; served in S. Afi. 
Wat 99-02; Ry. Eng. in S. Afr., England and Ni^ria 
02-11, Dir. of Rys., Light Rys. and Roads of War 
Office 16-20, Mem. of Ceo. Rhine Comm 20-21 and 
44- ; Mem of Comm of Enquiry on Oder Dispute 
24; Tech. ASrher to Onomsa Bank 24- ; presented 
Fin. Report on Austrian Rys 24, on Belg Rys. 26- 
Br. Dir of Get Ry. Co. 25-30; Dit of Canals in 
Min. of War Transport 41-44; Chm of UN Temp. 


Transport and Communications Comm. 46; Rep. UN 
Traiuport and Communications Cotfun. 47— . 

blanuilsky, Dmitri Zakharevich (Ukr. S.SR.); b. 
83; ed. in hist at St Petersburg Univ. and Sorbonne; 
joined revolutionary movement in 05, exiled to Kiev 
for participating in Kronstadt uprising 06, escaped 
abroad 07; remroed to Russia 17; headed a Red Cross 
Mission to France 19: Mem. of Revolutionary Cnee, of 
Ukr. 20-21; elected Mem. of Presidium of Ciomintern 
24; Commissar for For Affairs and Deputy Chm. 
of Council of People's Commissars of Ukr 44— ; Prof, 
of Hist and Mem. of Acad, of Sci. of U.SS.R.; Chm., 
Ukr. del. to UNQO 45; Vice-Ptes, PC 45; Chm., 
Ukr. deL to 1st sesn. GA 46, and 2od sesn. GA 47; 
Chm.. 1st Cnee, of Isi sesn. GA 46; Rep. SC 48, 
AEC 48. CCA 48. 

Marshall, George Catlett (USj^), b 80, Union- 
town. Perm.; ed. at Virgmia Mil. Inst, Infantry-Cavalry 
School, and Army Staff Coll.; service in Phil. 02-03 
and 13-16, Instructor at Army Staff Coll. 08-10; Army 
Expeditionary Forces 17—19, AD.C to Gen. Pershing 
19-24: served with 15th lo/ancry m China 24-27, 
Asst Commandant of Infantry Schcwl at Ft Benning, 
Georgia 27-32; Comdr. of 8th Infantry 32-33. St 
Instructor of lUinots Natl. Guard 33—36; Commanding 
Gea of 5th Infantry Brigade 36-38; Asst and later 
Deputy C of S., War Plans Div., Gen. Staff 38-39. 
A«iog C of S. of Army 39, C of S. of U S. Army 
39-45. Personal Rep. of Pres, in China with rank of 
Amb. 45-47, See. of State 47- ; Rep Council of For. 
Mins, in Moscow 47, in London 47; Chm.. US. deL to 
iPtet'Aaer. Cost. Sor ASeinssnassce o/ Coatisstatai React 
and Security at Rio de Janeiro 47, to 2ad sesn. GA, 
N.Y 47. 

Marshall. Herbert (Can.); b. 87, Toronto; ed. at 
Univ. of Toronto; active service in Ist World War; 
Lecturer in Econ. at Univ of Toronto 19-21; app. 
Prices Stat m Dominion Bu. of Stat 21; app. Chief 
of loternal Trade Branch 28; Rep., meeting of Int 
Inst of Sut. in Prague 38, Sec. of (^nf. of Br. 
Commonnealth Siats. 35; Asst Dominion Stat 42-45, 
Dominion Stat 45- ; Chm. of UN Stat Comm, and 
UN Cttee. on Sut Oassiffcation 4?. 

Marshall, J. Thornton (Can.); b 00, Buckingham, 
England: with Bu of Viul Stats, of Br. Columbia 
l6-4l. Inspector 29-39, Dir 39-41; Dir. of Vital 
Suts. of Can. 4l— ; Chief Admn. Officer, Dominion 
J3u. of Suts. 46—47; Asst Dominion Sut 47- ; Sec. 
of Viul Sut Council for Can.; Mem. of Int Sut 
Inst; Mem of Inter*Amer. Sut Inst, Mem. of Sut 
Comm, of Inter-Amer Cttee. on Social Security, Rep. 
ON Pop. Comm. 47— . 

Mardn, Paul (Can.); K-C. b 03, Ottawa, ed at St 
blichaers Coll., Harvard, Trinity Coil, in Cambridge 
and Geneva School of Int Studies; fmr. Pres, of 
Boeder Cities Branch of LN Soc. of Can , fmr. Mem. 
of Council of LN Soc. of Can.; fmr. Vice-Ptes. of 
Inst of Int Affairs; elected Mem. of House of Com- 
mons 35, re-elected 40, Chm of Can. del. to World 
Youth Conf. 36, Rep. 19th LN Asmb. 38; Pari. Asst 
to Mia. of Labour 43; Sec. of State 45- , Rep Int. 
LaEmuc Cbnfs. PhiTa. 44, London 45; elected Chm. 
of Otee. on Const of ILO 45, Min. of Natl. Health 
and Welfare 46- ; Rep. 1st sesn. GA 46, ESOSOC 
47-48. 
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M3rtine2-Laca>o, Juart Jose (Nicar.); b. 11, Gra- 
nada; ed. in Granada and Los Angeles; app. PiiyaK 
Sec to Min to U.S.A. 29, Gov. of Granada 35-36; 
ConsuI'Gen. in San Francisco 36-^3; Rep. 1st Inter- 
Amer. Cong, of Tourism 39; Consul-Gen. in N.V. 43-47 
(retired); Rep. to Golden Gate Int. Exposition 39-40; 
Rep. 1st sesn. GA 46, Isc spec. sesn. GA 47, 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47. 

Masaoi, Minochchec Rustom (India); b. 05; ed. at 
BJphinstone Coll. In Bombay, London &hooI of Econ, 
and Lincoln’s Inn at London; barrister at law; Advocate, 
Bombay High Ct. 29; fmr. Mem. of Bombay Provincial 
Cong. Cttee, and All-India Cong. Cttee.; Founder and 
fmr. Sec. of All-India Cong. Socialist Party; Mem. of 
Bombay Mun. Corp. 35— , Mayor 43-44; Chm. of 
People’s Provincial Food Council 44-45; Amb. to Btaail; 
Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities 47— . 

Masarylc, Jan (Czech.); b 86, Prague, ed in Prague, 
fmr. Charge d'Affaires in Wash ; served in Min. 
of For. Affairs in Prague 20-22 and 23-25, Counselor 
to Czech. Legation in London 22-23; Miil to Gr. 
Brit 25-38 (resigned); app. For. Min. of C^ech. Govt, 
in London 40, Vice-Premier 41-45, Chnt, Czech, del. 
to UNRRA Conf. in Atlantic City 43, ILO Coof. in 
Phila. 44. UNCIO 45; Rep. Exec. Crtee. of PC 45, 
PC 45, Chm., Czech, del. to 1st sesn. GA 46, Rep 
ECOSOC 46. Chm., Czech, del. to 2cid sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47; d. Mat. 10, 48. 

Matienzo, Eduardo Anze (Dol ); b. 02. Cochabam- 
ba; ed. at Univ. of Cochabamba, and Ecoie Libre des 
Sciences Politlques in Paris; app. Sec. of Legation in 
Para. 29; Sec. and Charge d'Affaires, Buenos Aires 31 
and 32; app. Sec. of Bol. del. to 7tb Int. Conf. of 
Amer. States, Montevideo 33; OfBcec in Bet Army, 
Gran Chaco Wat 33-35; app Dir. of PoUt Branch 
of Min. of For. Relations 35, Under-Sec. 37; Geo. 
Adviser to Chancellory 38; app. Mm. of For. Relations 
41, Arab, to Peru 42; Perm. Rep. to UN 47- . 

Srtx 'tbomas W VL")', Pim- 

cipal, H M. Treasury 20; Asst. S«., Assistance Bd. 
34; Principal Asst. See., Assistance BJ. 37; Civil Adviser 
to Iniendent Gen., Cairo 4l; Dir.-Gen. of Middle East 
Relief and Refugee Admn. 42; Dir.-Gen. of UNRRA 
in the Balkans 44; Under-Sec. of Min. of Natl. Insurance 
45; present Rep. UN Advisory Cttee. on Adron. and 
Budgetary Questions. 

May, Herbert L. (USA.); b. 77, PhiUu; ed. at Cor- 
nell Univ. (LL.B. 97) and N.Y. Law School; admitted- 
to Bar 98; praaised law in N.Y.C 9S-04; Vice-Pres. 
and Gen. Counsel, May Drug Co. in Pittsburgh 0^22, 
Chm, Bd. of Directors 22-28; Mem. of the Staff of 
For. Policy Assn. 2^ , 3fem. of the Bd. of Directors 
32- ; Mem, of Perm. Ccn. Opium Bd. 28- ; Mem. 
of Naicotic Drugs Supervisory Body 33- ; present Pres, 
of Perm. Ccn. Opium Bd. 

iMa>hcw. Maj. Oirisiopher Paget (UK.); h. 15; 
ed. at Quist Church Coll., and Oxf.; M.P. (Labour) 
for S. Noifolk 45- ; Pari. Private Sec. to Lord Pres, 
of the Council 45; Pari. UnJcr-Sec. of State for For. 
Affairs 46; Rep. ECOSOC 47-18. 

Maza, Jose (Chile); b. 89. cJ. at Univ. of Chile; 
elected Deputy*, House of Rep 21 and 24; app. Prime 
Mm. and .Min. of Interior 21; Min. of Jus. and of 
Pub. Ed. 25; elected Sen. 25. 32. 36 and 45. Pret. of 
Sen. 36-37; Chilean Rep. to Interparliamcnury Cong. 


at Versailles 28; Amb. to Uni., then to Brazil 43i Amb. 
to Dorn. Rep., Haiti, Pan. and Peru respy, 45: Pres, 
of Comm, for For. Affairs of Sen.; Rep. UNQO 45; 
Chm. of Chilean deL to 2Dd sesn, GA, N.Y. 47' 

Mehta, Mt$. Hansa Manubhai (India); b. 97,Sauiat; 
ed. at Baroda (^11.; attended Women’s Int. u 
Geneva 21 and First Ed. World Conf. at Sin Fraodsco 
23; elected Mem. of Schools Cttee. of Bombay >fanici. 
palicy 26; became Mem. of All-India Women's Conf. 
27; Sec of NatL Council of Women in India 30-31 
and Pres, of the Bhagini; Fellow of Sen. of pombiy 
Univ. 31— ; Mem. of Bombay Legis. (Council .47 sM 
40; Pari &c. for Ed. and Health 37-39; Pres, of Ikunbiy 
Prov. Primary Ed Bd. 39-42; Pres, of All*I°da 
Women's Conf. 45-46; Rep. UN Nuclear Cotf®- “i 
Status of Women 46; Rep. UN Comm, ca iluaaa 
Rights 47- . 

Melville, Leslie Galfried (Australia); b. 02, 
field, N.S.W.; ed. at Univ. of Sydney; Pub. Actuary 
of S. Australia 24-28, Prof, of Econ. at UP'** t4 
Adelaide 29—31', Econ. Adviser to Commoowtalth bank 
of Australia 31“ ; Mem. of Advisory Cttee. on F'ta *“4 
Econ. Policy, Dept, of Treas.; Chm , Aus^'an 
del to UN Mon. Conf. at Bietton Woods 44; 

UN Sub-Comm. on Employment and Econ. S“bilitr 
47- . 


Mendes-France, Pierre (France); b. 07, Puu'i *| 
School of Polit Sci. in Paris and Sorbonne, 
Deputy 32; tor. Mayer of Louviers; Und«-S®** 
Treas. 38-39, volunteered for Air Forte 39i 
by Vichy Govt to six years’ imprisonment 40, 
and joined underground movement 41; 

French Air Force 43; Fin. Cemr. for 
visional Govt. 43-44; Chm., French del. to Mooj. J 
IQ Bretton Woods 44, Savannah 46; 

Nad. Econ.; Gov., Int hfon. Fund; Alt Co»-> 
Bank; Rep. ECOSOC 47- . 

Mendez Guardia, Manuel (Pan.); b. 19. 
ed. at George Wash. Univ., J. D. 42; Secon 

Fc.t. ^Utvlftt-Scc of Sute) ’ 


Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. ^ 

Menon, K.P.S. (India); b. 98, uSv * 

S India); ed. at Madras Christian Coll, and ^**^ ^ 
joined Indian Civil Service 21; frar. Deputy* _ 
Gov. of India in For. and Polit Dept; Afieo* 
of India in Ceylon 29-33; app. by Indim 
spec mission to Zanzibar, Kenya and Uganda ® 
gate position of Indians 34; tor. Mm. 45; 

State; app. Agent-Gen. in China 43; ^nb. 

Alt Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. • 
to China 47-48; Sec., Ext. Affain Min, Govt oi 
Chm., UN Temp. Comm, on Korea 47- - 

Menon, M. Gopala (India); b. J0-3J; 

Univ.; Rep. of Sundard Vacuum Oil 
Marketing Officer, Govt of India 3<M0, , 

Controller of (3offce 40-44; Dcputy-Dir. m 
Govt of India 44-46; Under-Sec.. Mm. o 
and Commonwealth Relations, Govt of “.pj 4fl- i 
Pint Sec. to Perm. Otfice of India ‘^^* J;: 5et <J 

Sec to India del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N-*- ‘ 

Kashmir del. ro SC 48; Alt Rep- » ^oJ 
GA, N.Y. 48; Alt Rep. IC; Rep. 3fd »«"• 
on Narcotic Drugs 48. , 

Menon, V. K. R. (India): b 03; cJ- 
Madras and Christ’s ColL, CambriJ^; 

Gvil Service 26; Asst Magistrate and &•“«' • 
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Under-Sec, Fin. Dept. 31; Magisuate and Collector 
3d; Deputy Comr. 39; Sec, Fin. Dept., Bihar 40; 
Inspector-Gen. and Regional Comr. of Excise 44; Sec, 
Min. of Labour and Dir.-Gen. of Resettlement and 
Employment, Govt, of India 46-47; Sec, Min. of Com- 
munications 48- ; Rep. UN Trans, and Communications 
Comm. 48- . 

Mcthofcr, Arthur (Neth.); b. 91; cd. at Leyden 
Univ; LL.D.; Vice-Consul 19-27; Consul 27—38; Min. 
to Venez. 40, to Peru 46; Rep. 1st sesn. ECLA 48. 

Moch, Jules (France); b. 93; cd. at Ecole Polytcch- 
nique; served in Army in 1st World War; Eng. 20-27; 
Deputy for Herault 28—40; Undet-Sec. of State 37; 
Min. of Pub. Works 38; served m French Navy 39—40; 
imprisoned for anti-Petain vote 40-4l; active in resist- 
ance movement. Deputy to Const. Asmb., later to Nad. 
Asmb.; Min. of Public Works and Trans, in 2nd de 
Gaulle Cabinet, and subsequently in GibineU of Gouin, 
Bldault and Ramadicr; Mm. of Natl. Econ. and Recon. 
47; Min. of Interior 47— ; Rep. 2nd sesa GA, N.Y. 47. 

Modzelewskl, Zygmunt (Pol.), b. 00, Czestochowa; 
ed. at Univs. of Warsaw and Cracow, and ar School of 
Polit. ScL m Paris; fmr. journalist; Officer in Pol, 
Army during 2nd World War; 1st Dir. of Pol. tel. 
agency Polpress 44-45; Amb. in Moscow 45; Undet- 
Sec of State for .For. Affairs 45-47; elected Deputy 
of Legis. Asmb. 4 ?; Mm. of For. Affairs 47- ; Rep. 
PC 45, 1st part of Ist sesn. GA, London 46, iC 46; 
Chffl, Pol. del. to 2od sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Moe, Finn (Nor.); b. 02, Bergen; ed. at Lycce Cor- 
neille and Univ. of Paris; joucnalbt, for. corr. 33. and 
later Co>For. Ed. of Labor Party newspaper Afbetder- 
btadet:''v\KMt of Conrad Mohrs Press Scholarship 36; 
Dir. of Nor. broadcasting from U.SA. 40-43; Press 
Consultant at Nor. Min. of For. Affairs in London 
43-45; Mem. of Nor. del. to Isc pan of 1st sesn. 
GA, Ixndon 46; fmr. Folic Adviser to Sec-Gen. of 
UN; Perm. Rep. to UN 46- . 

Monge, Juvenal (Peru); b. 90, Lima; ed. in civil 
eng. at Lima School of Eng; fmr, Eng. on roads and 
rys. of Peru; fmr. Prof, of Harbor and Econ. Eng at 
School of Eng; Prof, of Admn. and Fin. Org. of lo- 
dustiial Enterprises at Univ. of San Marcos in Lima; 
elected to Cong. 23, subsequently served 4 terms; Rep 
Inn Mon. and Fin. Conf., Brettoo Woods 44; Counselor 
to Peruvian deL to Incet-Amer. Conf. on Probs. of 
War and Peace, Mex. City 45, to UNCIO 45; R^. 5th, 
6ch and 7th sesns. of ECOSOC; Rep, 2ad sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47. 

. Monroe, Miss Elizabeth (U.K,); b. 05; ed. at St. 
Anne’s ColL, Oxf.; Mem. of LN S«fe. 30-52; Royal 
Inst, of Inc Affairs 33-38; holder of Rockefeller Ttav- 
cUing Fellowship (Mediterranean area) 37—38; Dir. 
Middle East Div. of Min, of Inf. 39-44; DipL Cbrr. 
of Tht Obserter 44—45; Mem. of Foreign Staff of 
Th» Economist 45-47; Gov. of St. Anne's ColL; Coun- 
selor of Ro>al Inst, of Int Affairs; Rep. UN Sub-Comin. 
on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities 47— . 

Mora, Jose A. (Uru.); b. 87, Montevideo; cd. at 
Univ. of Montevideo; Dr. of Law and ScL; 

First Sec. of Legation in Spain and Portugal (residence 
in Madrid) 26, in Rio de Janeiro 2S, in U.S.A. 29-30; 
Chief of Dept, of Inn Orgs, Min. of For. Affain 33* 
Dir. 45; Sec-Gen. of Uru. del. to Commercial Conf. 
at Buenos Aires 35. to Conf. for Consolidation of 


Peace at Buenos Aires 36; Min. to Bol. 42—44; Cbm., 
Uru. deL to Conf. of Inter-Amer. Deve!. Comms. at 
N.Y. 44; Alt. Rep. to Cttee. of Jurists in Wash. 45; 
Mem. of Uru. del. to Meetings of Amer. Mins, of 
For. Affairs in Panama, Havana, Rio, and Mex.; Rep. 
2ad part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, Rep. UN ^mm. 
on Human Rights 47- . 

Morales Flores, Arturo (Costa Rica); b. 11; ed. at 
Univ. of Costa Rica; one of founders of '’Popular 
Home" (oatl. housing project); fmr. Sec.-Geii. of Natl. 
Bd. of Housing and Head of Dept of Housing of 
Costa Rican Social Security Fund; Rep. to 3rd Inter- 
Amer. Conf. on Agric. m Caracas and to World Mon. 
Conf. in Savannah, Ga. 45, Rep. to and one of founders 
of Fed. of Coffee Producers of Cen. Amer. and Mex.; 
Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47. 

Morgan, Eduardo (Pan ), b. 02, Aberyscwith, Wales; 
Ciraiic Judge 26-28 and 36-41; Legal Adviser /or 
NatL Ry. of Chiriqui Prov. 42- ; Legal Adviser for 
other domestic and for. ffrms in Chiriqui Piov. and 
in Pan. City; Rep. UN Palestine Comm. 47—48. 

Morgenstierne, Wilhelm Muntbe (Nor); b. 87, 
Oslo; ed. at Oslo Univ.; served Legation m Wash. 10-12, 
as Commetcial Counselor 17-21; app. Counselor 21; sub- 
sequently Chief of Amer. Div. of For. Office in Oslo until 
29; Consul-Gen. in N.Y. 29-34; Min. to US.A. 34-42, 
Amb. 42- ; Rep. UNQO 45, 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, 
NY. 46, 2Dd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Morozov, Alexander P. (US S R } , b. 00, Kostroma 
Disc; ed. at Leningrad Polit, Inst and Fia Inst.; fmr. 
Lecturer at Fin. Inst; Chief of Dept, of For. Cur- 
rency and Mem. of Bd. of Min. for For. Trade of 
U.SSR. 39-46; Mem. of USSR. del. to Monetary 
and Fm. Conf., Brenen Woods 44; Rep. ECOSOC, 
Vice-Chm. of UN Econ. and Employment Conun. 47- . 

Morris, Gen. Sir Edwin Logie (UK.); K.C.B., 
OBE, MC; b. 89; ed. at Wellington and at Royal 
Mil. Acad, in Woolwich; Imp. Defence Coll. 33; Comdr. 
of Royal Engineers 34; Deputy Dir. of Operations, 
War Office 36-38, Chief of Gen. Staff in India 42—44; 
Gen. Officer, C-in-C of Northern Command 44- ; 
Army Rep. MSC 46-48. 

Mors^ David A. (USA.), b. 07, N.Y.; ed. at Rut- 
gers Univ. and Harvard Law School, admitted to New 
Jersey Bar 33; fmr. Spec. Asst, to U S. Atty.-Gen , 
later Chief Counsel of Petroleum Labor Policy Bd. in 
Dept of Interior; Impartial Chm of Metropolitan N.Y. 
Milk Industry 40-42, of Oeaning and Dyeing Industry 
of New Jersey 41-42; fmr. Dir of Labor Div. of 
Allied Mil. Govt, in Italy and Ger., fmr. Gen. Counsel 
of Natl. Labor Relations Bd.; app. Asst. Sec. of Labor 
46, later Under-Sec. and Acting Sec ; fmr. Mem. of 
ILO Governing Body; fmr. Chm. of U.S. deL to Int. 
Labour Confs. 46-48, app. DIr.-Gen. of ILO 48. 

Mow Pong.tsu, Lieut.-Gen. (China); b. 04, Fenghua, 
Chekinag Prov.; ed. at Whampoa Mil. Acad., Canton 
hfiL Aviation School^ and Second MiL Aviation School 
of U.S.SIL; Pilot, later Instructor, later Squadron 
Leader, later Chief Flying Instructor 26—32; Com- 
mandant, later Acting Commandant, and later Deputy 
GomnunJani of Nad. Air Force Acad. 32-34; Com- 
manding Gen. of 3rd Air Force Area 34-35; Deputy 
C-in-C Chinese Air Force 37; Chief of Operations 
Dept , Comm, on Aeronautical Affairs 38; C-in-C. 
Chinese Air Force 40—43, Head of Chinese Air Force 
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Mission to U.S.A. 43; Expert of Chinese del. to Dum- 
harton Oaks Conf. 44; Alt. Rep. to lot. Civil Aviatioa 
Con/., Chicago 44; Expert of Chinese del. to UNQO 
45; Rep. Int. Civil Aviation Conf., Montreal 45; Aii Rep. 
MSC 46- . 

Mudaliar, Sir. A. Ramaswami (India); b. 87; ed. at 
Christian Coll, and Law Coll, in Madras; fmr. Ed. of 
Justice; fmr. Ma^or of Madras; fmr. Mem. of Madras 
Legis ; fmr. Mem. of Econ. Cnee, of LN; Rep., Nine- 
Power Coof. in Brussels 37; Rep. of India on Imp War 
Cabinet and Pac. War Council 42—43; Dewan, Mysore 
State, Chm , Indian deL to UNQO 45, Chm. of Comm. 
3; Rep. PC 45; Chm., Indian del. to 1st part of 1st 
sesn. GA, London 46; Pres., ECOSOC 46—47. 

Mulatier, Leon Frederic (France), b. 87, Eurre 
(Drome); cd. at College de Montelimar, Ecole Speciale 
des Travaux Publics Paris, Conservatoire des Am ei 
Metiers Pans, Ecole Nationale Supetiente des Postes 
et des Telegraphes de France; active service in Ist 
World War 14-18; Ed., Min. of Posts, Tel and Tcleg. 
19; app. Ed., Cen. Admn. of Posts, Tel and Teleg. 
23, later Deputy-Chief of Bu , Chief, Deputy*Dit , and 
Dir., Prof, at Ecole Nationale Supeneure des Posies 
et des Telegraphes de France 2^39, Chm, French 
del. to Asmb. of Int. Teleg Consultative Cttec m 
Warsaw 36, to Asmb. of Int Radio Consuluuve Cttee. m 
Bucharest 37, to Teleg. and Radiocommunications Conf. 
in Cairo 38, app. Vice>Dir. of Bu. of ITU 40; present 
Asst Sec.'Gea. of ITU. 

Muniz, Joao Carlos ( Brazil } , b 93, Matto Grosso, 
cd. at Univ. of Rio de Janeiro and NY. Univ.; app. 
Consul in Chicago 26, later ConsuLGen in Wash., 
Dir., Fed. Council for For. Trade Council 38—41; Min. 
to Cuba 41-42, Amb. to Ecua. 42-45; Sec.>Gea, Min. 
of Ext Affairs 45; Rep. to Bankers' Conf., Pbila. 26, 
Commercial Aviation Conf , Wash 27, sesns. of Labour 
Conf., Geneva 23-34, N.Y. 4l. Food and Agcic. Conf., 
Hot Springs 43; Rep, 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46. 
1st spec. sesn. GA 47; Alt. Rep. CCA 47; Rep. 2nd 
sesn- GA, N.Y. 47; present Perm. Rep. to UN. 

Munoz, Rodolfo (Argentina), b 08, Buenos Aitcs. 
cd. at Buenos Aiits Univ. and La Plata Univ.; Dir. of 
Internal Revenue 31; Adviser to Min, of Fin. 33-35; 
Econ. Attache to Embassy in London 36-39, Sec. 40-44; 
Counselor and Charge d'Affaites, Paris 45; Sec, Argen- 
tine del. to Ist part of Ist sesn. GA, London 46; 
Alt Rep. 2nd pan of 1« sesn. GA, N.Y. 4^ Rep. 1st 
spec sesrt GA, N.Y. 47; app. Counselor to Argentine 
Penn. DeL to UN 47; Alt Rep. SC 48, AEC 48, CCA 48. 

Muri, Alois (Swit); b, 79. Sursee (Lucerne); ed. at 
Ecole Ciantonale in Lucerne and Ecole Technique in 
Winicrthour; Dr. of Tech. Sc». (TEcoIe Polytechnique 
rcJcfalc, Zurich) 34; Chief of Tcicgs. and TeJs. Div. 
in Admn. of Posu. Telegs. and Tels. 21-13; Dir.-Gen. 
of Admn. of Posts, Telegs. and TeU. 43-45; Dir, of 
Int. Du. of UPU 45- ; Vitc-Pres. of I2th Cong, of 
UPU 47; Scc-Gcn. of Exec and Liaison Cuee. of UPU 
48- . 

M>rdal, Karl Cunnar (Sueden); b. 98. Daiecarlu; 
ed. at Univ. of Stockholm; LLD. 27; Assoc Prof, of 
Int Econ. at Posi-Gtad. Inst, of Int. Studies in Geneva 
36-31; fmr. occupant of Lars Hietta Qiair of Pblit 
Econ. and Pub. Fin. at Univ. of Stockholm; app. by 
Carnegie Inst in N.Y. to direct study of Negro proh. 
in Amer. 38, autlior. /(»» /imerJcjn DJemm^ 44; Sen. 
3M7 (tetigneJ); app. Chm. of Pent-Wat Econ. Plan- 


ning Comm, for Sweden 44; Min. for Com. and Tfadj 
45-47 (resigned); app. Exec. Sec., ECE 47. 


Najera, Frandsco Castillo (Mei.); b. 86, Durjcp; 
ed, at Coil, of State of Durango and at Uaiv. of \ trr 
special studies in med. in Paris, Berlin and N.Y., ilso 
soidied in Paris and Brussels; 310. (Umv. of Met); 
ime Prof, at Univ. of Mex.; Dir., Juarez Hosp, 18-19^ 
app. Dir., Army Med. School 20; Min, to China, Edg, 
Holland and France respy. 22-35; Amb. to UiA 
35-45; For. Min. 45^6; Rep. UNQO 45, SC 4^ 
Chm , Mex. del. to 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 
46, Rep. UNSCOB 47- . 

Nasr, Taha Bey el Sayed (Egypt) ; b. 02, Cairo; ei 
at Egyptian Univ.; worked In various Sects, of Stax 
Legal Dept. 29-41; app. Asst Royal Legal Adviser 41, 
app. State Legal Advisee to blici. of Incetiot and Mia. 
of Health 43; app. Legal Adviser, State Council, to 
Min. of For. Affairs and Min. of Jus. 46; app Under- 
Sec of State for Sudan Affairs, Presidency of the 
Council of Ministers 47; Adviser to Egyptian del to 
UNQO 45, Mem. of Egyptian del. to Int Health, 
(^nf., N.Y. 46; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Nehru, R. K. (India), b 02; cd. at Allahabad Um». 
(United Provinces) and Exeter Coll, (Oxf.); Depu^ 
Com/, of Cen. Provinces 25-33, Collector of Custoau lO 
Bombay 36-38. Madras 38-39; Comr. el N. Inlu 
Salt and Cien. Excises 39-42; Joint Sec in Dept of 
Supply 42-44, in Dept of Cot. 44-46; Chm., lodua 
deL to Prep. Cttee. of Int. Conf. on Trade and Em- 
ployment in London 46; {tut, Additional Set to ^ 
Affairs Dept.; Min., Embassy in Wash. 48; Rep. UN 
Econ. and Employment Comm. 47- ■ 

Neser, J. (U. of S. Afr.) ; b. 97, Rep. of the Ttat^. _ 
ed. at Grey Univ. Coll, in Bloemfontein; Mem. of iXpt. 
of Native Afflict 15-20; Private See. to M“l « Puh 
Lands 20; transferred to Prune Min.’s 
Pari. Officer to Gov.-Gcn.'s Council; transferred m lW 
of Labor and Soc. Welfare 36; Asst Sec S.W. Alt 
37-43, Sec. 46- ; Under-Sec. for Rccon. 43-46, Kep. 
2nd sesn. GA, N-Y. 47. 

Nisol. Joseph (Bels);b ’<• o “S 

of Gbeot. Ombridge, Geoevi Fre.bu* Hmut 
LLD.; Assoc. Leg.I Adviser lo Min. of f”'- 
19-22. ro LN 22-40. Repp, of Hiivaid Crap 

in Int Usv 4(M2; Leg.l Advbet. Belfr 
U.SA. 42-15: Counselor and Min. lo Be!* £0,^9 
in Wash. 45-47: M.n. and All. Perra 'T.- Coai. 
47- ; Legal Ad.ber in Otee. of Jurists aJ » M . 
for rcvbion of Statute of Penn. (X ^ 

ro Cool, on bills ol «. 

30; Rep. UNRRA Conis. 43. 44. 46, IbO 
World Mon. Coni. 44, Civ.l Avunon 
and Agrlc. Conf. 45, UN 0,«. of t^pl 

45. UNQO 45. ECOSOC SC pS- 

Advlsoir Cnee, ol ALC; Rapp .UN 
sention of Discrimination and of 

Ale Rep. SC IC AEC Wo, ling Ora. of a 
CCA 47-48. j 

NotlnnJ, lb IDen.l; b. Copeohateo. 

Copenhagen; M.P. 45-17; eduon Ale Rrp. w 
GA 46; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA. N.Y. 47. 

N>-un. U So (Burma); b. 9.H. 

»on Coll.. Dalliol Coil, of Oxf.. ^ jfiiU 


goon Coll., Dalliol — — • — • , 

and Inns of Ct in London; called 
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Temple (LonJon) 26; praai&ed as an Advoutc ia High 
Cl of Judicature at Rangoon for ten jears; Comr. of 
Rangoon 3M2 (relieved of his post by Japanese); 
after expulsion of the Japanese again app. Comr. and 
at same time Major of Rangoon; later app. Amb. to 
U.S.A.; Chm., Burma del. to 2nd spec. sesa. of GA, 
N.Y. 48. 

O 

Odfjell, Fredrik (Nor.); b. 78, Bergen; received Cap- 
tain’s cert and became shipowner; Rep. Nor. Ship- 
owners at all Maritime Confs. of Iol Labour Office; 
fmr. Pres, of Nor. Shipowners Assn.; fmr. Pres, of 
Baltic and InL Maritime Comm.; fmr. Vice-Pres. of 
Int Shipping Fed.; Rep. UN Transport and Commuaica- 
tmtis Comm, 47— . 

Orr, Sir John Boyd (U.K.); b. 80, Ayrshire, Scot- 
land; ed. at Glasgow Univ.; MD.; D.Sc. (Glasgow 
Univ.); Dir. of Rowett Research InsL of Animal 
Nutrition 19-4S, Dir. of Imp. Bu. of Animal Nutrition 

29- 45; Ed.-in-Chtef, Nulrsliott Ahsirtutt and Reviews 

30- 43 ; Mem. of Reorganization Comm, for Fat Stock 
Industry 32; MeriL of Reorganization Comm, for Mdk 
35-36; fioL Mem. of Cattle Cttce. of h(in. of Agric., 
of Colonial Advisory Council of Agric. and Anima) 
Health, of Mm. of Health's Advisory Cttee. on Nuut- 
tion, of LN Tech. Comm, on Nuuition and of War 
(Cabinet ScL Otee. on Food Policy; fmr. Chm. of 
Sottish Sei. Advisory Cttee.; Prof, of Agric., Univ. of 
Abdetdeea 42^5; app. Rector of Glasgow Uaiv. 45. 
Chancellor 46; M.P. 45- ; Adviser to U.K. deL to 
FAO Con/., Quebec 45; Dit.-Cea. ol FAO 45-f8. 

Ordz-Rodrfguez, Jorge (Colom.); b. 02, Medellin; 
eJ. at Ancioqula Univ. (Medellin), Colegio Rosario 
(Bogota), and London ^ool of Econ.; LLD. and 
Dr. of PoUl and Ecoa. ScL (Bogoti) 25; Mem. of 
House of Reps.; textile bustnessmao; Ccmoselor to 
Colombian del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Vice-Chm. of 
UN Fiscal Comm. 47— ; Alt Rep. UN Social Comm. 
47- : Rep, 2ad spec sesn. GA, N.Y. 48. 

Owen, Arthur David Kemp (UK.); b. 04. Poncy- 
pool, Monmouthshire, Wales; ed. at Leeds Grammar 
School and Univ. of Leeds; Dir., Social Survey of 
ShetTield 29-33; Sec, Civil Research Div., PoliL and 
Econ. Planning 33-36, Co-Dir., Pilgrim Trust Un- 
employment Survey 36-37; Stevenson Lecturer in Citizen- 
ship at Univ. of Glasgow 37—40; Gen.-Sec of Polit. 
and Econ. Planning 40-41; Personal Asst to Sir Staf- 
ford Oipps 41—14; Officer in charge of LN Affairs in 
For. Office 41-15, Mem. of U.K. del. to UNOO 45; 
Deputy Exec. Sec. to PC 45; app. UN Asst Sec.-Gcn. 
in charge of Ecotu Affairs 46. 

Ojevaar, Jan Johan (Ncth.); b. 97, Amsterdam; ed 
in econ. at Amsterdam and Utrecht Univs.; LL.D.; 
woiked for Amsterdam Shipping Co. 12-33, fmrly. iu 
Gen. Rep. in Br. India and simultaneously Consul 
at Calcutta; app. Mem. of Econ. Intelligence Dept of 
Min. of Econ. Affain 36, later Dir.; app. Dir. of 
Shipping in Mia. of Ecoa Affairs 39; app. Sec-Gen. 
of Mia of Shipping after liberation of the Ncth.; 
Oim., later Meta of Uniied Maritime Consultuive 
Council 46, Dir.-Gca of Shipping in h^a of Transport 
and Advuer to Govt on trans. and seaporu in gca; 
Rep. UN Transport and Communications ^i^mm 47 - , 
Chm. of lit seta, 47. 


P 

Padilla Nervo, Luis (Mcx.); b. 98, Zamora, Michoa- 
can; ed. at Univs. of Mex. and Buenos Aites, George 
Wash. Univ. and London School of Econ.; entered 
Jipl. service 30; Envoy to Madrid 31; Mia to U.S.A. 
32-34, subsequently to £1 Sat., Costa Rica, Pan., Uru., 
Ncth.. Dea and Cuba; Rep. LN 38; app. Asst Sec 
of Labor 42, Chm., Mex, deL to Exec Cttee. of PC 45, 
PC 45; Rep. Isc part of 1st sesn. GA, London 46, 
UNESCO Asmb. in London, Exec. Cttee. of PC of 
UNESCO in London; Chm., Mex. del. to last Asmb. 
of LN in Geneva 46; Rep. SC 46, AEC 46, Chm., 
Mex. deL to 2nd part of 1st sesa GA, N.Y. 46, 1st spec 
sesa GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd sesn. GA. N.Y. 47, 2nd spec, 
sesa GA, N.Y. 48; Chm., Mex del. to 1st, 2nd and 
3fd sesns. of TC 47- ; Pres, of IC 48. 

Pallares, Arturo Meneses (Ecua.) , fmr. Sr. Officer in 
Research Sect of Dept of Labor of PAU; Chief of 
Sect on Int Confs. in Mta of For. Affairs, Rep. UN 
Sub-Comm. on Prevention of Disctiminaiion and 
Pfoteaion of Minorities 47- . 

Palthey, Georges Louis Claude (France); b. 10, 
Qialon-sur-Saone (Saone et Loire); ed at Chartreaux 
Institution in Lyon, Lyon Catholic Fac., Sotbonne and 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Poliiiques in Paris; LL.D.; 
Ed-. Min. of Fia (In charge of Pub. Accounting, 
controlling expenses incurred by Min. of Fin.) 34, 
Chief of ^cre , Gen. Office of Ecoa Coouol 42; Chief, 
Bu. of Cen. Adnm. of Min. of Fin. and of Natl. Econ. 
45, Asst Fin. Comptroller attached to French missions 
to UJC 45; Gea Sec., French Council of Supplies in 
U.K. 46, (ihief of del 47; Asst Dir. of Personnel, 
UN Seae. 48, Dir. 48- . 

Palza, Humberto (Bol ); b. 01, La Paz; ed. at Univ. 
of La Paz and in social and econ. sci in Argentina; 
app. Under-Sec. of Ed. 28. Deputy 29; Gen. Adviser 
then Under-Sec. to Mia of For. Affairs 39-43; Lecturer 
at Univ. of Santiago 45, Prof, at Univ. of La Paz; 
Rep. Meeting of Mins of For. Affairs of Amer. Reps., 
Havana 40; Perm. Ait Rep. to UN 47. 

Pandit, Mrs. Vijaja Laksbmi (India); b. 00; ed. by 
private instruction; thrice imprisoned in civil disobe- 
dience movemenu; eleaed Mem of Allahabad Mua 
Dd. and Chm. of Ed Cttee. 35; Mem. of Legls. Asmb. 
of United Provinces; Min. for Local Self-Govt and 
Pub. Health 37-39 and 46-47: Pres, of All-India 
Women's Conf. 41-43; founder and Pres, of All- 
India Save the Children Cttee.; Amb. to U S.S R. 47- ; 
Chm, Indian del. to 2nd pan of 1st sesa GA, N.Y. 46, 
and 2ad sesa GA, N.Y. 47. 

Panikkar, Sardar Kavalam Madhava (India) . b. 95: 
ed. at Madras and Ozf.; called to Bar (Middle Temple); 
fmr. Prof, at Aligarh hfuslun Univ.; fmr EJ., lUiuluitais 
Times; fmr. Sec. 10 Chancellor of Chamber of Princes; 
fmr. I^f. Min. of Patiala State; For and Polit Mia 
of Bikaner Sute 39, fmr. Sec of Indun States* del. at 
Round Table Conf. in London; Indian Suces' Rep. to 
Pac. Relations Conf., Caa 42, and Commonwealth 
Relations Conf., London 45; Vice-Pres., Roj-al India 
Soc. London; app. Prime Mia of Bikaner Sute 41, 
Amb. to China; Rep. 2nd sesa GA. N.Y. 47. 

Panj-ushkin, Alexander S. (US.SR.1. b. 05. ed. at 
Frunze Mil. AeaxL; temp. Rep. in Chungking 38; 
Amb. to China 39—14; Mem. of &vict For. Office 45-47; 
app. Amb. 10 U.S.A. 47; Rep. 2nd ipct s«a GA, 
N.y. 43. 
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Papanek, Jan (Czech ) ; b. 96, Drezova; ed- at L'EcoIe 
Libre des Sciences Politiques and L'lnstinie des Hautes 
Etudes Intetnationales in Paris and L'Academie dc 
Droit at The Hague; LL.D. (Univ. of Paris and 
Charles Univ. of Prague) ; Commercial Attache tif Lega- 
tion in Budapest 25-27; Sec. of Legation in Wash. 
27-32; app. Pari. Sec. to Min. of For. Affairs 32; app. 
Czecb Consul in Pittsburgh 36; app. Personal Rep. of 
Czech. Pres, in U.SA. 39, Dir., Czech. Gon. Inf. 
Service in N.Y. 42—46, Mem. of UNIO 42-46, Rep. 
UNCIO 45, ECOSOC 46-48; . Vice-Pres., ECOSOC 
47—48, Petra. Rep. to UN 46-48; present Mem. of UN 
Cttee. on Contributions and UN Advisory Qtee. on 
Admn. and Budgetary Questions. 

Parodi, Alexandre (France), b 01, I^ris, ed. at 
Univ. of Paris; Dir.-Gen. of Min. of Labor 38—40; app. 
Pres, of Underground Press Comm 43; under name of 
"Cerat”, app. Dei.'Gen. of French Cttee. of Natl. Libera- 
tion and of Fin. and Social Council of Resistance 44; 
Min. of Labour 44-46; Pres of Int. Labour Coof. 45; 
Amb to Rome and Del to Allied Adv. Council for Italy 
45; Perm. Rep. to UN 46- . 

Parro, Alberto Area (Peru), b 01, Ayacucho, ed at 
Indiana State Univ. and Universidad Mayor de San Mar- 
cos in Lima; teacher 25-30; Del to lot Students' Coof. 
in Pinapolis, Uiu. 25; Mem of Drafting Cttee. of Gea 
Election Law 30, Deputy 31-36, Head of Census Office, 
later incorporated into Natl. Bu. of Stac 33-41; Dir., 
Natl. Bu. of Star 42-44, Rep. Inter-Amer. Demographic 
Cong in Mex. 43> Rep- Inut-Amet Stat Inst., Chm. of 
its Cttee. on Demographic Stat 42- , Hon. of its 
Cttee. on 1950 Census of the Americas 46- ; Prof.; Rep. 
Ist patt of Isc sesa GA, London 46, ECOSOC 46-47; 
Chm., UN Pop. Comm. 47- . 

Patterson, George Sutton (Can); b 87. Monaon, 
New Brunswick Prov; ed. at Me Allison Univ. (Sack- 
ville, New Brunswick), Univ. of Toronto and Columbia 
Univ.; PhD. (Columbia) 32; Missionary in Japan for 
Can. Methodist Church 12—16, served with Can. Field 
Artillery and Royal Garrison Artillery 1^19, worked 
with Natl. Council of the Y.MCA. in Japan 21-32, in 
Can. 32-36; Gea Sec of Toronto Y.M.CA- 36-43; 
assisted in establishment of Can. Legation m Chungking 
and Counselor there 43—45; Alt. Caa Rep., Far Eastern 
Comm, in Wash. 46; attached to Can. Embassy in Nan- 
king 46-47; Acting. Chm. of Can. Liaison Mission, 
Tokyo 47; Rep. UN Temp. Comm, on Korea 

Pearson, Lester Bowles (Can.); b. 97, Toronto; ed. 
at Univ. of Toronto, Ozf. Univ.; app. First Sec, Dept, 
of Ext. Affairs 28; First Sec, then Counselor of High 
Comr. for Can. in London 35-41; Asst. Sec of State 
for Ext. Affairs 41; Mia-Counselor at Legation in Wash. 
42; fmr. Rep. on UNRRA; app. Min. to U.S.A. 
Amb. 45; Chm. of Interim Comm, and Ist sesa of FAO 
Conf. 45; app. Under-Scc of Sate for Ext. Affairs 46, 
• Sec. of State for Ext. Affairs 48; Cbm. Caa del. 1st spec 
sesa GA 47, and Chm. Cnee. I; Alt. Rep. 2nd sesa 
GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 1C 48; Alt. Rep. SC 48. 

Pektas, Mrs. bfihri (Tur.); b. 95, Bursa; ed. at Amer. 
Coll, for Girls in Istanbul; taught Eng. and Tur. in 
schools and colls. 16-34; elected to Nad. Asmb. 35, 
rc-etcctcd 3S and 42; Mem. of Tur. del. to loter-ParL 
Conf. in London 35 and in Oslo 39; Mem. of Receiriag 
Cttee. of Int. Alliance of Women, Isunbul 35; Mem. of 
Tur. del. LN 36; UN Comm, on Sacus of Women 
47- . 


Pelt, Adrian (Neth.); b. 92, Koog-aan-de Zaaa, Ptov. 
of N. Holland; cd. at Duttdi primacy aad secQoda:^ 
schools and at Ecole Libre des Saences Pdiuques m 
Paris, London corr. 15-16, and Paris cofr. I 6-19 cf 
various Dutch newspapers; For. Sub-Ed. of NieuwilU 
voor Nederland, Het Nieuwsblad tan den Dag j), 
Telegraaf 10-15 and 19-20; Mem. of LN Sccre. for 20 
years, entering Inf. Sect, in 20, and becoming ns Dir. 
by 34; Organized Neih. Govt. Inf. Bu. in EngUni anj 
direa^ its services 40-45; Mem. of Neih. del to 
UNCIO 45, Exec. Cttee. of PC 45. PC 45, 1st pan of 1st 
sesa. GA 46; app. UN Asst. Sec-Geo. fot Coof. and 
Gen. Services 46. 


Perez-Cisneros, Enrique (Cuba); b. 16, SalmNt- 
zaire, France; studied agric. econ. in Cuba and In Francq 
Mem. of Cuban deL to UNRRA at Ailaatic City 43, 
Ale Rep. UNRRA at Montreal 44, at Adaotic City 46, 
Rep FAO Conf at Quebec 45, sf Copetihigea 46, Ak 
Rep. ECOSOC 46; present Commercial Atache « Em-‘ 
bassy in Wash.; Rep. UN Econ. and Employment Comm. 
47-. 

Pcscatore, Pierre (Lux.) , b. 19. Lux ; ed, at Uaiv. of 
Louvain in Be!g ; LL.D. (Lux.) 46; Legal Advber, Min. 
of For. Affairs 46- , Set, Lux. del, to 1st sesn. GA 46; 
Rep. 2Dd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Pezel;, Slavko (Yugos ); 15, Susak, Voscs; gradu- 
ated from a nautical acad. 33; completed Lints, exua.- 
ination 36, Capt’s. examination 40, in Maritiine Serrtce 
as seaman, later Officer 33-45; later betame Qiief of 
Matitime Admn.; present Dir. of a shipping firm; Rep. 
UN Transport and Communications Comm. 47- . 

Phelan. Edward (Iteland); b. 88 , Watet/ord. Ireland, 
ed. in math, and physics at Liverpool Univ.; for. Mea 
of Bf. Civil Service, serving successively in Bd. of Tr^. 
Natl. Health Insurance Comm., Min. of Labour ind tor. 
Office; Mem. of Br. Mission to U.SSR. 18. Metn- 
Labour Sect, of Br. del. to Paris Peace Conf. 19 ; AW. 
Set, Organizing Cnee, of 1st ILO Conf., wash 19. 
subsequently Piin. See.; app. to petm. staff ot iv, 
later became Chief of its Dipl. Div.; app. 

ILO 33. Deputy-Dir. 38. Dir. Geo. of ILO 41-tS.- 

PhilUps, Herbert Moore (U.K.): b 08, Dsez ed. u 
Oxf. Univ.; Asst. Principal, Min. of Labour 3o, 
Private Sec. to Min. of Labour 36; Principal, ta « 
Dept, of Min. of Labour, and later of Employment Dep^, 
app. Asst. Sec. Min. of Labour and Nad. Service - 
joined For. Office as Counselor for Econ. aM 
Affairs 45; Alt. Rep. ECOSOC 46- ; Rep. “ 

ECLA 48. 

Pillai, P.P. (India) ); b. 94 ,Trivandnim:^ «Utu^ 
of Madras, London and Geneva; fnif. InJon 

Research Degrees in Econ. and Politics in se» , 

Univs.; fmr. Rep. of ILO in India; fmn V*te^ « 
Council of Indian branch of Chatham 
Organizing Cnee, and Working Otee of Asa itcut.^ 
Com. at New Delhi 47; Chm.. ILO 
Perm. Rep. to UN 47-48; present Charge 
Embassy in Paris. . , . 

Pirzada, Abdus Satur llw»- 

at Bombay Univ. (D.J.), Sind CoU. ‘ jo 

Coll, in London and Lincoln's Inn ’ 50 - prjc* 

the Bat from Council of Legal _ , Pfo^tot 

«,cj SM a.. 30- : D„>. 

33-41; Min. of Sind Provinca Health 

signed) and 46-47; Min. of 

Pak. 47- : Rep. 2nd Sesn. GA, N.Y. 4/. 
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Polar, Zcki (Tur.); b. 02, hunbol; c<i. at Paris Unir.; 
LLD.; fmr. Charge d’Ailaircs of Tur. del. to LN; fmr- 
Dir. of Private Cabinet of Min. of For. Affairs; fmr. 
G^uiuelur to Embassy at Teheran, Consul-Gen. in Ge- 
neva and Uarcelona; fmr. Dir.-Gen. of Polit. Dept, of 
Min. of For. Affairs; present Asst Sec-Gen, ot Min. of 
For. Affairs; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Ponce, Ncftali (Ecua.); b. 08; Quito; ed. at Univ. of 
Quito; LLD.; app. Consul in Glasfiow 34; First Sec to 
Embassy in Wash, 41; Dir, of Protocol in Min. of Fof._ 
Relations 43; Counselor to Embassy in Caracas 43, Bo- 
gota 4f; fmr. Win.-CounseJor, Charge d'Affaires at Em- 
bassy in Wash.; Amb. to Wash. 47- ; Rep, Inter-Amer. 
ConE on Probs. of War and Peace, Mex. City 45, UNOO 
45; Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; Cbm., Ecua. , 
del. to 1st spec sesn. GA 47, Vice-Pres.; Chm., Ecua. 
del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Popova, Mrs. Elizavieta Alekseevna (USSR.); b. 
02, Kursk; practised law for 12 yrs.; active in women’s 
movement for 15 yrs.; fmr. Sec. of Cen. Cnee, of Trade 
Union of Workers in legal field; Rep. UN Cnnun. on 
Status of Women 47- , Vice-Qim. 2ad sesn. 48. 

Popovic, Vladimir (Yugos.); b. 14, Montenegro, ed. 
at Univ. of Belgrade; fmr. Mem. of Sup. Hdqrs. StaR 
of People's Liberation Army and Partisan Units; 
Mai.-Gen. and Comdr. of Third Army Corps; app. 
Polit. and Mil. Rep. to Bulgaria 45; Amb. to U.S.S.^ 
45- : Rep. Paris Peace Conf.. 2od part of 1st sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn, GA. N.Y. 47. 

Pourevaly, AboLGhassem (Iran); b. 96. Iran; ed. at 
School of Polit. Sci; fmr. Acuche. Sec., Assc Chief of 
Service, Asst. Chief of Sect in Min. of For. ARaits at 
Teheran; fair. First Sec of Legation aod Charge d'Af- 
fairea a.i. at Brussels, Rome. Vienna. Prague, Bucharest 
and Belgrade; fmr. Dir. of insular Dept, Dir. of Per- 
sonnel, Dir. of 1st Polit Dept in Min. of For. ARain; 
fmr, ^nsul Gen. at Hamburg; Min. to Swit 47- ; Rep. 
UN Comm, on Human Righu 47- . 

Price, D}ron (U3.A.), b. 91, Topeka, Indiana, ed. at 
Wabash Coll., Li.D. 43: M.A. (Harvard Univ.) 46; 
LLD. (Indiana Univ.) 48; engaged in newspaper work 
in Oawfordsville and Indianapolu 09-12; United Press 
Assn. 12; Assoebted Press 12—41; Opt of Infantry, 
U.S. Army 17-19; Chief, Wash. Bu.. Associated Press 
22-27, Escc. News Ed. 37—11, Acting Gen. Mgr. 39; 
U.S. Dir. of Censorship 41-45; on spec mission to Ger. 
as Personal Rep. of U.S. Pres. 45; Vice-Prci. of Motion 
Picture Assn, of Amer., Dd. Chm. of Assn, of Motion 
Pjcrure Producen, Pies, ol Cen. Cutiac Corp. 46-17; 
UN Asst Scc.-Gcn, for Admn. and Fin. Services 47— • 
Pnee, Frederick A. (Lib.); b. Barbados, Dr. W. In- 
dies; ciL in Barbados; served for 40 years as Missionary 
of McUiodut Episcopal Church of U.S.A. in Lib.; fmr. 
Field Ticas, of Mission BJ.; fmr. Inspector of Schools, 
Maryland Co.; app. Counsul-Gen. in N.Y. 45; Rep. FAO 
GiciL in Quebec 45, UNRRA Council in Atlantic City 
and Wash., 2nd part of 1st sesn, GA, N.Y. 46. 1st spec 
sesn. GA 47. 1C 43. 

Protitch, Dragoslav (Yugos.); b 02. Cacak (Ser- 
hu): ed. at Belgrade Univ. and Brussels Free Univ.; Dr. 
of Fxun. and Polit ScL (Brussels Free Univ.) 26; Fin. 
Attache, Ugation in Brussels 23-26; Attache, Min. for 
1 or. Allairs, Belgrade 26-28; Sec, Legation in Vienna 
28-29. Second Sec, Legation in London 29-33; First 
Sec., Mia for For. AlTairs 33-38; Counselor, Min. for 
For. Atlain (Chief sif Sett in Polit. Dept) 3S-40; 


Counselor, Legation in Athens 40-41, Cairo 41, London 
42—46; Ctiargc d'ARaircs to Ncch. Govt in London 
42-46; participated in work of Yugos. dels, to LN 
27—28; Mem. of Yugos. dcL at Confs. of Little Entente 
and Balkan Entente 28-38; Rep. Allied Conf. of Mins, 
of Ed. 44 and 45; Rep. UNESCX) Conf. 45; lent by 
Yugos. Govt to UN Secre. (Assoc Chief of Sect of 
SC ARaiis) 45; Dir., Admn. and Gen. Div., Dept of 
SC ARairs 46~AS, Principal Dir. 48- . 

Putman, Rodolphe (Belg.); b. 81, Waereghem; Hon. 
Sec-Gen. at Min. of Fin.. Hon. Dir.-Gcn. of Admn. of 
Ditect Taxes, Admn. ol Gen. Savings and Pensions 
Fund; Govt Counselor in Rediscount and Guarantee 
Inst; Mem, of Sup. Fin. Council; fmr. Chm., Fiscal Cttee. 
of LN, negotiated treaties on double taxation between 
Belg.. Neth, Lux., France and Italy; C2im. of UN Fiscal 
Comm. 47— . 

Q 

Quijano, Manuel dc Jesus (Pan); b 81. entered 
teaching profession 04, bter lawyer and journalist, Propr 
and Ed , Li Pretisj lllustraJa, Deputy and Pres of Natl. 
Asmb. 24-28, Sec..Gen. of Presidency of Rep. 28.31, re- 
appointed 46; Min. of Pin 30, 47, PM. Gen. 36-40, 
Rep. Postal Cong of Spam and the Americas 36; Qiicf 
Natl. Censor during 2nd World War, fmr. Amb to Ck)su 
Rica; Perm. Rep. and later Alt. Rep. to UN 48. 

Quinraoilia, Luis (Mex.); b 00. Pans, ed ae Johns 
Hopkins Univ. and Sotbonoe; Ph.D., First Sec of Legation 
io Paris 31-35; Sec, Mex. del. to LN 32; Counselor, Em- 
bassy in Wash. 35-39. Min. 39-42. Amb. to USiR. 
42-45, 10 Colore. 45-46, Rep. 9th Int Conf. of Amer 
Sates, Bogota 48; Rep UNDO 45. 2nd sesn GA, N.Y. 
47; Rep. Org. of Amer. Sutes, Wash. 

Quo Tai<hi (China), b. 88, Kwangai, Hupeh Prov., 
China, cd. at Williston Acad, in Easthampton, Mass, and 
Univ of Penn ; Sec to Gen Li Yuan-hung 12-15, Mem. 
of Chinese del. to Paris Peace Conf. 19, to LN 32-38, 
Mm. to U. K. 32-35, Amb. 35-41; Rep. Econ. and Mon. 
Conf. London 33; Rep. Nme-Power &nf, Brussels 37; 
Mm. of For. ARairs 41-12, Chm., Sup. Natl. Defense 
Council 42-46; Rep. SC 46-47, AEC 46-47, 2nd part of 1st 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, 1st spec, sesn GA, N Y 47, CCA 47. 

R 

Rabichko, V. A. (Ukr SS.R ). b 01. Stalino, cJ 
Plekhaoov Imr. of Natl. Econ. in Moscow and Imr of 
Econ. Research, fmr Lecturer on Polit. Econ.. worked in 
coal industry OJF Middle Asia 33-36. Mem of Cen. Star. 
Admn. m Moscow 36-37, Dir. of Sut. Admn. of Ukr. 
S.SR. 37—; Lecturer at lost of Econ and Fin, Mem. of 
State Planning Comm , Vicc-Chm. of UN Pop Comm. 47. 

Radice. Fulke Rosavo (UK ), b 88, Naples, cd. at 
Bedford School, First Qass Degree m Modern Hist, at 
Oxf. Univ.; Mem. of Dr Posul Admn 11—16. Head of 
Dr. Secre. of 9th Cong, of UPU 29, Vice-Dir . Int. Bu. of 
UPU 46- ; Head of Secre. of I2th Cong of UPU 47. 

Rajchman, Ludwik (Pol.), b. 81, Warsaw, eJ. at 
Univ. of Cracow. M.D. 06: Gea-Dir. of Natl. Irut. of 
Health m Warsaw 19, Dir. of Health Org ol LN 21-39, 
Rep. of LN*! Council to Natl. Ecoa Otce of China 33- 
34, Adviser to NatL Govl of China 39-15, Present Chm., 
Exec. BJ. of UNICEF. 

Rao, V.K.R.V. (India): cd. at Bombay and (Cam- 
bridge Univ*.; Ph.D. (Cambridge)' Head of Dept, of 
Econ. and Dean of Fac. of Arts, Delhi Univ : fmr. Dir. of 
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Stat. and fmr. Planning Adviser, Food Min. of Govt, of 
India; fmr. Food Adviser of Embassy in Wash ; Mem. of 
Pxov. Rural Devel. Bd. in Bombay; Mem. of Consultative 
Cttee. of Econ. of Govt, of India and of Cen. Cotton 
Cttee.; Rep. at FAO Confs. in Quebec 45, Wash, and 
Copenhagen 46; Chm , UN Sub-Comm. of Eton. Devel. 
47- . 

Rasmussen, Gustav (Den.); b. 95, Odense; cd. at 
Univ. of Copenhagen, Charge d‘AEaires in Berne 27—31; 
Counselor, Danish del. to LN 34-35, Chief of Sect in 
For. Office 35—39. Counselor, Danish Legation in London 

39— 42; Mem. of Danish Council and MIL Mission in 
London during 2nd World War; Mm of For Affairs 
45- ; Chm, Danish del. to 1st sesn. GA 46, Cbm, 
Credentials Cttee ; Chm , Danish del. to 2nd sesn. GA, 

N.y. 47. 

Read, John Erskioe (Can.); K.C; b. 88, Halifax, 
N.S ; ed. at Dalhousie Univ., Columbia Univ. and Univ. 
Coll., Oxf. (Rhodes Scholar); LL.D., admitted to Bar of 
N.S. 13; engaged in gen. praaice 13-20, served with Can. 
Army 14-18, app. Prof of Const, and Int. Law and Dean 
of Fac of Law, Dalhousie Univ. 24; Legal Adviser, Dept 
of Ext. Affairs 29-^6, Counsel for Can Govt in litigation 
involving questions of Const and Inc Law before Sup. 
Ct of Can., Judicial Cttee. of Privy Council, and US 
Fed. Cts , including Sap Ct. of U S A.; Rep UN Cttee of 
Jurists, Wash. 45, 1st part of Isc sesn. GA, London 46, 
Judge of ICJ 46- . 

Reichelderfer, Fcands Wilton (U S A >, b 95, Hat- 
Uo, lodUtia, ed. at Notthwesceca Uaiv in llbnots. Blue 
Hill Observatory (Harvard Univ.) Geophysical Inst, in 
Bergen, Norway, Deutsche Seewatte in Hamburg, Office 
National Mecdoiologique in Paris, and Meteorological 
Office in London, Meteorologist in U.S. Navy, reorgan- 
izing and developing Naval meteorological aaivities 18- 
38; Chief, US. Weather Bu. 38- ; Mem. of Int. Meteor- 
ological Cttee. 38- ; Mem. of Exec. Council 39- , Pres, 
of ITU Regional Comm. IV (North and Cen- Aimer.) 

40- ; Vice-Pxes., Int. Meteorological Cttee. 46- . 

Reid, John S. (N.Z.); b. 01, Petone; ed. at Victoria 

Coll. In Wellington; fmi. barrister and solicitor; Asst. 
ParL Law Draftsman 36— 40, Asst. Treas. Solicitor 40. 
Acting Solicitor 40-43; fmr. Treas. Rep. on Rehabiliudon 
Bd. and War Damage Comm.; fmr. Govt. (Dounsel to 
Econ. Stabilizadon Comm ; app. Fitsc Sec to Legadon in 
Wash. 43, Counselor 47; several times Charge d'Affaites 
in Wash.; Alt. Rep. 2nd spec sesn. GA 48; Rep. 3rd sesn. 
of TC 48. 

Reyes, Juan Rivera (Fan.); b. 93, Pan; ed. at East- 
man Natl. Coll, of N.Y., N.Y. Univ., Katmlton Law 
School of Chicago, Univs. of Fan. and Paris; began career 
as a teacher; fmr. school dir.; lospeaor of Pub. lostnic- 
tion; fmr. Consul in Saint Naxaire (France); fmr. Coo- 
sul-GecL in Hong Kong; fmr. Prof, of Inc. Law and Dean 
of Flee Univ. of Pan.; l^p. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Ribnikar, Vladislav (Yugos.); b. 04; ed. in Zagreb, 
Croatia; specialized in modecn polu. hist, and in the 
theory and hist, of art and aesthetics; ed. of Belgrade 
newspaper and collaborator on many Yugos. newspapers 
and magazines; Sec of Org. of Journalists of Yugos.; Rep. 
UN Comm, on Human Rights 47— . 

Rice, Stuart Arthur (U.S.A.) ; b. 89, Wadena, blinnc- 
sou; ed. at Univs. of Wash, and Columbia; PluD. (Co- 
lumbia) 24; Sec.*of Industrial Welfare Conun., Wash. 
13; Prof, of Sociology, later also of Sut. at Univ. of P enn. 


26-40; Visidng Prof, of Sociology at Univ. of 
32-33; Asst. Dir. of Census 33-36; Qua. of 
Stac Bd. 36-40; fmr. Pres, of Amer. Sut Asscl, In Vk^ 
Pres, of Inter-Amer. Stat. Inst , Vice-Pres. of Am«r. Assi 
for Advancement of Sci., Mem. of Social So. 

Council and Amer. Council of Learned Soa ; Asst, Oir of 
Budget in charge of Sut. Standards in Exec Office of f^ 

U.S.A. 40- ; Q»ef of Stat. Mission to Japan 
of Arrangements Cttee. for Inc Sut. Inst. 47; of 
UN Star. Nuclear Comm. 46; Rapp, of UN Stat, Comm. 
47-48. 

Ridgway, LieuL-Gen. Matthew Bunker (USA), 
b. 95, Fort Monroe, Virginia; ed. at U.S. ihl, Aad,' 
Command and Gen. Suff School, Army War Coif.; 
of Amer. Electoral Cttee. in Nicar. 27-29 and 30, Teth. 
Adviser to Gov -Gen. 32-33; Asst C of G-J, 
Second Aimy, Chicago 36, Asst of C. of S , Few;!, Aimj 
37-39; Mem. of War Plans Div. of War Defct. Gen. 
Staff 39-42, Commanding Gen of 82nd Airbot-ae Dit 
and of 18th Corps (Airborne) 42-45, St. US Rep. to 
Inter-Amer Defense BA; Army Rep. MSC 4748. 

Riefler, Winfield W. (US.A); fmr. Alt ifeio. of 
LN Fin Cttee , Prof, at School of Econ. and Polit. of last 
for Advanced Study 39- ; Speaal Asst to U.S Anb. 
(with rank of Min ) in charge of Econ. Warfare, Loadon 
42-44; Rep. UN Sub-Comm on Employment Wti Ecoo. 
Stability 47- . 

Rjsuc, Milan (Yugos ) ; b. 08, Knjizevac, Serbu; ed. 
at Univ. of Belgrade and in France, Dr. of Eton, sad 
Fin Set , Strasbourg, France 34; up to beginnioff of 2ad 
World War employed m Min of Fin of Yugos ; pnioiier 
of war in Ger. 41-45; later Chief of Dept of let Org. 
m Min. of For. Trade; fmr. Chief of Opium Dept lo 
Belgrade; present Mem. of Fetsi. Cen. Opium 

Roberts, Mrs. I. Enid (NZ.), b. Wangaoiu. entered 
teaching service 97; 1st Prin. of St Stepbent Scnflol, 
Marton 18-32; responsible for initiating Isf experiment 
in adult teaching among Maoris; fmr. Sec of ^tetton 
Branch of N.Z. LN Union and. later. Sec and Tfosurn 
of Wairarapa Branch; Vice-Pres. of Dominion Couw!. 
UN Assn.; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Rodionov, Konstamio K. (USSR.); idia tompta 
log Mudfes at Univ., joined Navp nf U S S R 1 Kep 
barton Oaks Coni. 44, UNOO 45, Zad sesn. GA. 
N.Y. 47. 

Rolz Bennett, Federico (Gnat.); b I4. Qacnalie- 
oanfio, ed. at Univ. of San Carlos in Gaat; KP. » W 
AniCT. ConJ. on Aerie., Venei. 45; Mena, ol ^ 
for Goat, to PCA 45; ConSdential Envoy of G«,t a U 
SaL and Nicar. Govts ; Rep. of Giat. 

Inaueuration of Alayor of Havana 46. to A, .-C 
of Giy of San Salvador 46; Slem. of Nad. t)l,«pr< 
Cttee.; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Romulo, Brig.-Gen. Carlos P. (PhiLhb-O 
ed. at Univ. of Phil, and Columbia Umv . ^ 
DMHM newspapers 33-41; awarded Pu . Ayj. 
Journalism 41; fmr. A.D.C. to jo io- 

accompanied Gen. MacArthur and ^ of 

vasion of Leyte and I.re, in 
Inf. and Pub. Relations in Pres. 

45-44; Aaing Sec of ^ S.A 44* 

abinet 44-45: Resident Comr. oi “ UNRRA 
46; Chna. of Phil. del. to UNOO 4 ; 

Cord, Adaorre Gry 46; Chm of Phd. 4^ » 

Goaf, on Devasuted Areas 46. to all $«»• 
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UN G^nf. on Ficedom of Inf. at Geneva 48; Pres, of UN 
Conf. on rxecdom of Inf. 48. * 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin Delano (U.S.A.); b. 84. 
N.Y., N.Y.; ed. in private schools; married Franklio D. 
Roosevelt 05; Fin. Qjm., Woman’s Div. of N. Y. Stare 
Dem. Cttee. 24-28; fmr. Vice-Pres. of N. Y. State Le*. of 
Wonun Voters; radio broadcaster and journalist writing 
daily neviSpaper column since 3^; Asst. Dir., OiBce of 
Civilian Defense 41-42; Rep. 1st sesn. GA 46 and 2nri 
sesn- GA, N. Y. 47; Cbm., UN Comm, on Human Rights 
47- , of UN Drafting Cttee. on int. Bill of Rights 4?— . 

Roper, Albert Jean Francois (France); b. 91. Paris; 
ed- at Paris Univ.; LLD.; CapL-Pilot during 1st World 
War, French aviation expert and Sec. of Aeronautical 
Comm, of Peace Conf. 19; fmr. French aviation expert 
at LN, Aviatioci Adviser to Min. of For. Affairs 20-22; 
Sec.-Gen. of Int. Coram. for Air Navigation 22—46; 
Sec-Gen. of PICAO 45-47; Sec-Gen. of ICAO 4?- . 

Rostem, Mohamed Bey Amin (Egypt); b. 96, Cairo; 
ed. at Fac. of Law in Cairo, Sec. to Royal Egyptian Con- 
sulate in N.Y. 27-28, Vice-Consul 2^30; Vice-Cnmul 
of Consulate in London 30-31; Attache in Legation at 
The Hague 31; Charge d" Affaires ai. of Legation in 
Budapest 33; Consul-GetL in Berlin 38-40, Dir-, Tech. 
Dept., Mia of Social Welfare 41-42; Dif.-Gen., Inspec- 
tion and Control Dept, Mia of Supply 43-44; Dir.-<Jea, 
Passport and Nacronahey Depr., Afia of lacctioc 44-46; 
Counselor to Embassy in Wash. 46; Alt. Rep. 1st ses n, 
GA 46, 2nd sesa GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 2nd spec, sesa 
GA, N.Y. 43; in charge of Perm. Office of Egypt for 
UN in N.Y. 48. 

Roy, Hetard CL. (Haiti); b 10, Port.au-Prioce; ed 
ia Pam and Poee-aa-Prioifi; Asse. of Seerkt in 
Pub. Works Office 33-34; Chief of U.S. Service of For. 
Office 43-45; Chief of U.S. and Europe Div., Min. of 
For. ASaifs 43- j Rep. 2od part of 1st sesa GA, N.Y. 
46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Vice-Chia, UN 
Sub-Comm. on Frevenuon of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities 47- . 

Rucker, Sir Arthur Nevil (UK.); b. 95, London, 
ed. at Marlborough Coll, and Trinity Coll., Ombtidge; 
active service (Suflolk Regt) in 1st World War; fmr 
Mem. of hlin. of Health, being Private Sec. to several 
hlins. of Health, and subsequently Dir. of Establishmeois; 
app. Principal Private Sec to Prime Mia 39, returned 
later to Mia of Health as Deputy Sec; during 2nd World 
War, seconded to serve as Sec to Office of Mm. of 5ute 
in Cairo 41-43, helping in establishment of Middle 
East Relief and Refugee Adma; present Deputy Dir.* 
Gen. of IRO. 

RudzinsU, Jacek (Pol.); b. 06. Makow; ed. at Uoivs. 
of Warsaw and Paris; Diploma d'Etudtt Supttieuras da 
Doctoral (Icon.) (Paris) 31; Chief of Agric Scci. of 
PoL InsL of Ecoa. Research, Warsaw 33-36, Ptej. of 
Inst. 47- ; Chief of Ecoa Seer, m Mm. of Agric 36 - 
39; Chief of Planning Div. in Mia of Industry and 
Trade, PoL Govt, in London 43-45; Vice-Pres., Cea 
PUnning Dd. 46-; Chm.. PoL Natl. Cttee. of PaO; 
Mem. of Council of NatL Bank of PoL; Vice-Ptes , ECE 
47-18; Alt Rep. 6ih and 7ih sesns. of ECOSOC; Rep. 
UN Ecoa and Einplo>ment Comm. 47- . 

Rueff, Jacques (France); b. 96, Paris; swdMM at 
Ecole Polytcchnique in Paris; Inspector of Fia 23- 
Afcm. of Fia Sect of LN 27-30; Fia Artachi to’ 
Embassy at London 30-33; Asst Dir. and Uter Dir of 
all rnosements of funds in Mia of Fia 34-39; Dcj^iy. 


Gov., Bank of France 39--10, Chm., Ecoa and Fin. del. 
of &fiL hlission on Ger. and Austrian Affairs 44, Econ. 
Adviser to French C-in-C in Ger. 45; Rep., Allied Comm, 
on Reparations at Moscow 45; Pres., Paris Conf. on Ger. 
Reparations 46; Pres., Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
in Brussels 46", Alt Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 
46; Rep. UN Econ. and Employment Comm. 47— . 

Ruml, Beardsley (U.S.A.) ; b. 94, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
ed. at Dartmouth and Univ. of Chicago (Ph D. 17) ; fmr. 
Chm. of Bd of Directors of Fed. Reserve Bank of N.Y.; 
Dean, Soc ScL Div. and Prof, of Ed., Univ. of Chicago 
31—33; author of ecoa treatises and several books on 
ecoa; Dir. of Natl. Bu. of Econ. Research, Treas., R. H. 
Mary Co. 34-45, Cbm. of Bd. of DiteCTors, Dir., Ency. 
Bnt Films Inc. 45- ; Dir, Muzak Cbrp.; Rep. UN 
Sub-Co mm. on Ecoa Devel. 47- 

Ryckmans, Pierre (Bclg); b. 91, Antwerp, ed. at 
Louvain Univ.; LL D. 13. served in mandated territory of 
Ruanda-Unindi 18-28; retired from Civil Service 28; 
barrister of law; Prof, at Univs. of Antwerp and Lou- 
vara 28-34; Gov.-Gen. of Belg. Congo 34—16, Rep. 
2nd part of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, TC 47- ; meia 
of TC Visiting Mission to W. Samoa 47, Rep. 2od sesn. 
GA. N.Y. 47, 2nd spec, sesa GA, N.Y. 48. 

S 

Saenz, Josue (Mez.); b. 15. Mex., ed. at Swarthmore 
CblL (LTS.A.) and Ounbtidge Univ.; Ph. D. (Cam- 
bridge) 39; Prof, of Econ. Theory at Umv of Mex. 
40- ; Dir.-Gea of Gen. Bu. of Slat, Dept of Natl. 
Econ. 41- ; Rep., 5rd Inter-Amer. Meeriog of the 
Caribbean, Haiti 41, Rep, 2nd Inter-Amec. Travel 
Cong, Mex. 42; Rep, UN Conf on Food and Agric. 
at Hot Spriogt aai 1st lotet-Asntt. DattMgtapbic Cottg. 
at Mex, 43; Rep., UNRRA, Atlantic City 43, Dir. of 
Oedit of Treas. I^pt of Mex ; Rep. UN Stat Comm. 
47-48. 

St Laurent, Louis Stephen (Caa) ; K.C , P.C, b. 82, 
Compton , Ptov. of Quebec; ed. at St Charles Coll., Sher- 
brooke, and Laval Univ.; LL.D.; app. Prof, of Law at 
Laval Univ. 14; fmr. Biconnier of local Quebec Bar, 
Batonnier-Gea of Quebec Frov. Bar and Pres, of Can. 
Bar Assn; Mia of Jus. and Arty. Gen. 41-46, Aamg 
Prime Mm. 46 and 48; Sec of State for Ext Affairs 
46—18, Prune Mia 48- ; Rep. UNCIO 45; Chm., Caa 
dcL to 1st sesn. GA 46 and to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Saint-Lot, Emile (Haiti), b. 04, Port-au-Prince; ed. at 
Port-au-PtirKC; Prof., Univ. of Haiti 37-46, Dean of 
Fac. of Law (Port-au-Prince) 46; Sea 46; Sec. of State 
for NatL Ed , Pub. Health and Labor 47, Rep. 2nd part 
of 1st sesa GA. N.Y. 46, IC 48. 

Sakeliaropoulos, Constantine Michel (Greece), ed. 
at Univ. of Athens; LLD and Dr. of Poht Sci ; Sec. 
of Legauon in Constantinople, later in Paris 15-31, fmr. 
Sec, later Counselor and Charge d' Affaires in Bucharest, 
and Counselor in Rome; app. Alin, and nominated Pees. 
of Greek Del. for Exchange of Greco-Turldsh Fop. 32; 
app. Mia at Ankara 33; fmr. Dir. of Poht Affairs at 
Mia of ASiiis; app. Mio. in Belgrade 36, in Brussels 
38; resigned from govt service and remained in Athens 
during occupauon, reinstated and app. Arab, to Caa 
after liberation of Greece; Alt Rep. 2nd part of 1st 
sesa GA, N.Y. 46; Rep. 2nd sesa GA, N.Y. 47. 

Salinas, Ocuvio (Nicar.), b. 89, Leon; Deputy 14-15, 
21-24, 30-35; Polit Chief of Dept of Zelaya 26-27; 
Judge of Sup. Ct of Nicar. 35- : Rep. 2nJ part of 
1st sesa GA. N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesa GA. N.Y. 47. 
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Sandler, Rickard J. (Sweden); b 84, Torsakct; ed. 
at Univs. of Upsala and Gothenburg; Pb D ; D^ty 
12— ; Min. without Poiifolio 20 and 21; Min: o{ Fin. 
20, of Com. 24; Prime Min. 25; Rep. to LN 27, 29, 31- 
38; Pres of LN Asmb 34; Rep. to Council of LN 36- 
39, Min. of For. Affars 32-36 and 36-40; Pres, of 
Royal Acad, of Music 32-38, Gov. of Gavleborg Prov. 
41- ; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Sanjines, Ernesto (Bol.); b. 94; ed. at Univ. of La 
Paz; fmr. Prof, of Econ. and Fin. Sci. and of Criminal 
Law; fmr. Sec-Gen , Assn, of Mining Industrialists of 
Bol.; fmr. exec, counselor to various econ. orgs.; app. 
Under-Sec. of Em. 30, Dir.-Gcn of Supplies fo» Aimy, 
later Min. of Natl. Defense 28—33 (Gran Chaco War); 
Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46, Rapp. 2nd 
Cttee ; Rep. 2ad sesn, GA, N.Y. 47. 

Santa Cruz, Hernan (Chile); b. 06, Santiago; ed in 
XDjJ. Jaw; app. Sec. to Superior MiL Ct. 29, Ptof. of 
Criminal Procedure and Mil. Procedure in various mil. 
acads. 30-47; Legal Adviser to Sec of Intetior 38—47; 
Judge of Superior Mil. Ct. 39-47; fmr. Sec.-Gen. and 
Pres, of Chilean-Brazilian Inst, of Culture; Perm. Rep. 
to UN 47- . 

Sarper, Selim (Tur), b. 99, Istanbul; ed. at Law 
School of Univ. of Ankara; app. to Min. of For, Affairs 
27; served successively at Odessa, Moscow, Komotini 
(W. Thrace), Berlin, Bucharest 27-39, fmr. Asst. Pri- 
vate Sec to Mm. of For. Affairs, fmr. Head of a Polit 
Sect, of Min. of For. Affairs, app. Sec -Geo. to Bu. of 
Press, attached to Prune Min. 39, Dir.-Gen , Press Depr. 
40—44; Amb. in Moscow 44-46, in Rome 46-47; Perm. 
Rep. to UN 47- . 

Sassen, Emanuel Marie Joseph Anthony (Neth.), 
b. 11; Mem. of 2ad Chamber of Scates-Geo. 36; fmr. 
Mem. of N. Brabant Provincial Govt.; cook part in 
resistance movement; imprisoned as hostage for 2 years. 
Rep. Govt, body of ILO at (Quebec 45; Mem. of Exec. 
Cttee. of PC and PC, London 45; Mem of Neth. del. to 
Ist sesn GA 46; Chm. Neth. del to IRO Ptep. Comm., 
and Rapp. 47; Rep, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, Mm. of 
Overseas Territories 48- . 

Sattaoathan, A. N. (India); b. 05; ed. at Maharaja’s 
Coll, in Trivandram and Madras Univ., fmr. Lecturer in 
Econ at Madras Univ.; posted to Imp. Oistoms Service 
in 23; fmr. Collector of Customs in hfadtas, Bombay 
and Calcutta; Supt. of Preventive Service in Calcutta 
39—43; Additional Collector of Cen. Excise in Madras 
43-45, app. Deputy-Dir. of Inspection, Customs and 
Cen. Excise, Cen. Bd. of Revenue 45; in charge of Ccn. 
Investigation Bu. recently sec up to co-ordinate work 
relating to illicit traffic in dangerous drugs; Rep. 2 ikI 
sesn. UN Comm, on Narcotic Drugs 47. 

Sauvy, Alfred (France); b. 93, Villeneuve, cd. at a 
polytechnical school; Stat. 22-38, Dir. of a group study- 
ing the business cycle (Institut de Conjoocture) 38-45- 
Dir, of Natl. Inst, of Deroogtaphic Studies 46; Ptes. of 
Stat. Spc. of Paris; Pres, of Inst, of Study of Soviet 
Econ.; Rep. UN Pop. Comm. 47— . 

Sayre, Francis Bowes (U.S A,); b. 85, South Bethle- 
hem, Penn ; cd. at Williams Coll, and Harvard Univ • 
LLB. 12; Deputy Asst. Dut. Atty. for N.Y. Co. 12-13- 
held acad. posts at Williams and Harvard 12--23 and 
26-33; Jipp. Advise/ in For. ASiits to Siam GqvC. 23' 
Represented Siam on PCA 25-34; Dir. Harvard Inst 
Oiminal Law 2SJ-33: Asst. Sec. of State 33-39, High 


Cbmr. of Phil. 39-42; during 2nd World War held poso 
as Deputy-Dir. of Office for For. Relief and Rrfuhiha- 
tion Operations, Spec. Asst, to Sec. of State Hull, Diti 
Adviser to UNRRA, and Head of UNRRA missiotu to 
23 countries; Rep. TC 47- , Pres. 47; Oim. of TC 
Visiting Mission to W. Samoa 47; Alt Rep. 2ad sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. 2nd spet sesa GA, N.Y. 48. 

Schaus, Lambert (Lux.); b 08, Lux.; ed. at Unia 
of Lux. and France, LLD. 32; Pres, of lat Roman Gth- 
olic Students Assn , Pax Romana 33-34; Head of V ial 
Office of Pax Romana 34-40, Mem. of Mua Couoal, 
Lux. Gty 36; political deportee in Get. 41-43, Geo. 
Sec of Christian Social Party 45; Mem. of Chamhet ol 
Deputies 45; Alderman, Lux. City 46, Mia of Eton 
Affairs and Supply 46- ; Rep. ECE 47- . 

Scully, Hugh Day (Can.); b. B3l Totoato; ed. at 
Univ. of Toronto; Asst.-Sec. of Qa hfaaufactnien 
Assn. 07—1 1; Sec of Can. Home Market Assa 11-16, 
Asst. Gen.-Mgr. and Dir., Russell Motor Car Co. 16-22; 
Vice-Pres and Gen -Mgr., Stewart-Scully Co. Ltd. (in- 
vesunent bankers) 22-32; Comr. of Customs 33-40, 
Steel Controller and Chm. of Wartime Indumies (xu- 
uol Bd. 40-43; Consul-Gen. in N.Y. 43- ; pieseu 
Rep HAC. 

Sekaoinovd. Mrs. Gertruda (Dech); b. 08, Buda- 
pest; ed. at Charles Usuv.; LLD. 32;,batcitcet lutol 39; 
present counselor, Min. of For. Affairs; Rep. 2od part of 
1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesa GA, N-Y. 47. 

Sellar, Robert Watson (Can.) ; b. 94; ^ »c Huodoi- 
ton Acad, and Saskatchewan Law School; printer and publ 


to 24, Private Sec. to Min. of Fia 24-30. Asst Deputy- 
Min. of Fin. 50-32; Comptroller of the Treasury 32-40; 
Auditor-Gen. of Can. 40— ; Mem. of Bd of AuwtofS^ 
of UN and of ICJ 46- . 

Sen, Sama/and/anath (India); b. 14, Bengal; 
Calcutta Univ., Univ. CoU. m London and (3sf. Utu»-j 
entered Indian Civil Service 38; Asst. Magistrate ^ 
Collector, Bengal 39-40; Settlement Operation 4WI; 
Subdivislooal Officer and Magistrate of 1st Class 41 3. 
Deputy-Dir., Dvil Supplies 43-44; Regional ControUet 
of Procurement 45-46; Under-Sec., Ext ABua Dept. 
Govt, of India 46; Deputy-Sec., Mia of Ext 
Sec., Indian del. to 3rd. 4th and 5th sesns. 

Mem. of Indian del. to 2nd part of 1st sesa CA, P* »• 
46 and 2nd sesn. GA. N.Y. 47; Sec.. Indian 
spec. sesa. GA, N.Y, 47; Alt Rep. 2nd sesa W W»- 
and Employment Comm.; Alt Rep. IC; Rep. HAu 

Seulv>d, M. C. (Indi.); b. 84; .i ■■ 

Coll, Bomba,, called lo Bar io Bomba, 12; 

Gen. of Bomba, 37-42 (cesisoed); Advocate rf « 
Fed. Ct; appeared for Indian Natl. Cong, before 
Boundary Cxinim.; presided at SC 

Rimbay 42; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y- 47; Alt Rep- 
(India-Pak. (Juestion) 48. . 

Sevilla-Sacasa, Guillermo (Nicar.); b. 
at Centenaria Univ.; LLD. 33; ii-flKtel 

Judge in the Dist Gvil and Qiminal Cts. 2/-} • 
Depuo- 34 and 39: Mem. of Const Asmb 38. ^ 
USuk. 43- : Rep. UNRRA Counal, 

Corf, at Bretton Woods 44, oi 

Probs. of War and Peace, Mei. Gty 4^ • 

Int. Bank and Int Fund; Perm. Rep. to W 

Seymour, Sir Horace James C»o- 

GClCf.G; b. SS; ed. ar Etaa aoJ T/miV ^ 
bridge; app. to For. Office OS; app- ,g 

in Dipl, ^rvice 14. Second Sec -19. First See 19. tran- 
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fetred to The Hague 23, Charge d'Aifalres 25; trans- 
/erred to For. Office 27; app. Counselor in For. Office 29; 
Private Sec. to Sec. of State 32-35; app. Min. at Teheran 
36; Asst. Uodet'Sec. of State 40-42; Amb. to China 
42-47 (retired); Rep. UNSCOB 47. 

Sharapov, Lieut-Gea. Aadrei R..(U.S.S.}1.); grad, of 
an aviation school and mil. acad.; participated in 1st and 
2nd World Wats; fmr. Comdr. of Air Force of a Dist.; 
Chief of _ the Air Force Acad.; fmr. Chief of the Mtl- 
AUssloa In Cr. Srit; Ah Rep. AfSC 46— . 

Sharman, Col. Charles Henry Ludovic (Can.); 
CM.G., C.B.E., G.S.O.; b. 81, Chelmsford, England; cd. 
at St, Lawrence Coll, in England; Mem. of Bjjyal 
Canadian ^^ounted Police 9S-05, of Canadian Mounted 
Rifles in S. Afr. 02; Mem. of Dept, of Agtic. 05-27; 
with First CaiL Div. in France 14-18, and with N. Rus- 
sian Expeditionary Force 18-19, Chief of Narcotic Div. 
27-46; Rep. l^atcoiic Limitation Coni. 31, Narcolic 
Illicit Traffic Conf. 36, Rep. Opium Advisory Cttee. of 
LN 33-43; Rep. UN Comm, on Narcotic Drugs 4G- , 
Chm., 1st and 2nd sesns. 4(S-47. 

Shaweross, Sir Hartley (U.K.); K.C.; b. 02; ed. at 
Dulwich Coll., London S^ool of Econ. and in Geneva; 
called to the Bar 23, Sr. Law Lecturer at Liverpool Uoiv. 
27-34; app. Deputy Regional Comr. of's.& Region 41, 
Comt. of N.W. Region 42; Chm. of Ocering Wages 
Comm. 43-45; WLP. 45— ; Atty. Gen.; app. Chief U.K. 
Prosecutor for iavestigatioo of charges against war aiini* 
nals at Nurnburg 45; Rep. Isc sesn. GA 46, and 2ad 
sesa. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Shousha Pasha, Sir Aly Tewfik (Egypt); b. 91, 
Cairo; ed. at Uiuvs. of Berlin and Zuri^; M.O. (Uoiv. 
of Berlin) 15; first worked voluntarily, and later app 
, Assc. at Hygieoisches losciiut in Zurich; on tecum to 
Egypt, served as a bacteriologist in State Labs., becoming 
Deputy-Dir. in 24, and Dif.43ea. in 30, app. Assc 
Under-Se& of State in Mm. of Pub. Health 39, Under* 
Sec. of State 40; Afem. of Linguistic Acad, of Egypt; 
Chm, Egyptian Bacteriological and Pathologial S^; 
Hon, Pres, of Egyptian Pub. Health Assn.; Chm , Exec. 
Bd. of WHO 48- . 

Sih, Kwang-tsien (China); b. 09, Shanghai; ed, at 
Soochow Univ. in China and Univ. of Rome; Dr. of 
Polii. Sci, (Rome) 36; Sec, Bank of China, Shanghai 
31-34; Attache, Embassy in Rome 35-36; Tech. Coun- 
selor, Natl. Re^rces Comm. 36-38; Tech. Counselor, 
Sr. Sec then Dir.-Gen , Alin, of Communicaiioas 36—43; 
Tech. Counselor, Min. of For. Affairs 44-45; Charge 
d'Affaites (with tank of Min.), Embassy in Rome 45-46, 
Min. 46- ; Adviser. Chinese del. to Council of For. 
Ministers, London 45; Chm., Chinese del. to Cbnf. 
of Int. Inst, of Agric., Rome 46; Adviser. Chinese del. 
to Peace Conf. 46; Rep. Int. Conf. of Rys.. Lucerne 47- 
Rep. UNSCOB 47- . 

SiUerio y Sainr, Nicasio (Cuba); LLD; Head of 
Bu. of GtizcDship and Immigration 37, Dit.-Gea 38; 
sened in Legal Dept, of Min. of For. Affairs 59; in 
^ge of LN Affairs 40; worked for Min. of Agric 4(fc 
fmr. Min. of Communications; Adviser, Cuban d^ 
to 2nd Intcr-Amcr. meeting of Mins, of For. Affairs* 
Rep. to Int. Conf. of Labor in Havana, to Conf. of Social 
Security in Montreal, and to Inter-Amer. Comm, on 
Social Security; Dtr. of Inter-Amer. Perm. Bu. of 
Security in Cuba; Rep. UN Econ. and Employmeot 
Comm. 43— . 


Slmic Stanoje ( Yugos.) ; b. 93, Belgrade; ed. at Univ. 
of Belgrade: entered dipl. service 19; fmr. Sec. of Lega- 
uons in Budapest, Brussels and Tirana respy.; fmr. Con- 
sul* in Korea (Albania) and Zadar; fmr. Counselor to 
Legation in Paris; Amb. to U.S.S R. 42—45, to U.S.A. 

45— 46; Min. of For. Affairs 46— ; Vice-Pres. of 
Presidium of Rep. of Serbia and Pres, of Natl. Popular 
Front of Serbia; Rep. UNQO 45, 1st part of 1st sesn. 
GA, London 46; Chm., Yugos. del. to 2nd part of 1st 
sesn. GA, N.Y, 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Singh, Rajah Sir Maharaj (India); b. 78; ed. at 
Balliol Coll, and Oxf. Univ.; joined United Prov. Civil 
Service 04; Qiief Min. of Jodhpur State 31; High Comr. 
in S. Afr. 32-35; app. Mem. of United Prov. Exec 
Counal 35, Mem. of United Prov. Legis. Council 37; 
app. Prime Min. of Kashmir 43; Pics- of Indian Christian 
Assn, and of Natl. Liberal Fed. 44, Rep Commonwealth 
Relations Conf. in England 45; Rep 2nd part of 1st sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Gov. of Bom- 
bay 4^ . 

Siri, Ricardo Juan (Argenuna); b. 05, Rosario de 
Sante F6; ed. ai Universidad Naaonal del Litoral; Doc- 
torate in Diplomacy; Second Sec , Embassy in Wash. 
35; Charge d'Affairs in Mex. 38-39; First Sec., Wash. 
39, London 41; Couiuelor m London and Charge 
d'Affaites to Govu. of Belg , Greece, Ncth , Nor., Pol. 
and Yugos. 42; Min-Counseior, Embassy in London 46, 
Min. to Den. 48- ; Rep. UNCIP 48- . 

Skybtad, R. I. B. (Nor.); b. 93; Sec, For. Mm. 24, 
ChieLof Div. *31; Sec. of Nor. del to LN 26-27, Alt. 
Rep. $4-37; Dir . LN 37-40, Min. to Berne 41-45; Sec- 
Gem, For. Min. 48- ; Rep. ECE 47- . 

Slavik, Juraj (Czech), b 90, Dobti Niva, ed. in 
Berlin, Paris and at Uoiv. of Budapest; LLD. (Buda- 
pest); Sec. of Natl. Council at Bratislava IS, fmr. Mem. 
of Natl. Asmb.; app. Min. of Agtic. 26; hEo. of lotetioc 
2S>-32; Mio. to Pol. 35-39, Min. of Interior and Ed. 
of GovT.-ia-£xile in London 40—45; Amb. to U.S.A. 

46- 48 (resigned): Rep. 2ad part of Isr sesa. GA, N.Y. 
46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Slayter, Rear-Adm. William Rudolph (U.K); CB., 
DB.O., D.S C., b. 96, Chicago, ed. at R N. ColL and 
Darcffioucii; app. Die. of Naval Ordnance in Admiralty 
38; Commanding Officer, H.M.S. Liverpool 41, H.hLS. 
NeurfouaJhad 42; app. C of S to C-in-C of Home 
Ffeet 43; app. Capt. of H.M.S. Excellent 45. Navy Rep. 
MSC48- . 

SIcebta, Emanuel (Czech ), b. 95, Kuena Horn, ed. 
at Univ. of Technology; Dr. of Tech. Sciences 30; app. 
Prof, of Industrial Econ. at Umv. of Technology 46; 
Mem. of Cen. Planning Comm, in Prague 46; Pres, of 
Acuon Otee. of Soaalist Party; Pres, of Natl. Cttee. for 
Management 46; Vice-Pres. of Int. Cttee. for Manage- 
ment 48, Min. of Pub. Works 48- ; Vice-Pres. and 
Rapp, of UN Sub-Comm. foe Econ. DeveL 48. 

Smith, £. C (U. of S. Afr.) ; b. 89. joined Transvaal 
Teleg. Service 03; subsequently served in Australian and 
Rhodesian Teleg. Services, also at Doubtless Day, N21, 
Sucion of the Pacific Cable Dd.; reioined S Afr. Service 
12; app. Under-Sec of Telecommunicatioas 42, Chm. 
of S. Afr. del. to Bermuda Teleconununicaclons Conf. 
45; Perm. S. Afr, Rep. on Commonwealth Telecommuni- 
cations Bd. in London; Rep. UN Transport and Cbm- 
munications Comm. 47— . 

Smoliar, Vasili P. (Dye. SB.R.); b. 03: ed. at Ceog. 
Fac of Dye. State Univ.; lectured on Econ. Geog. at 
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High School of Agric.; Deputy to Sup. Soviet of Bye. 

S S R.; fmr. Rep., European Cttee. of UNRRA; Rep. Is* 
part of 1st sesn. GA, London 46 and 2ntl $esn. GA, 
N.Y. 47. 

Snouck Hurgronje, Jan W. M. (Noth.): b. 96, 
Venlo, formerly in mil. service; entered dipL service 22; 
served in legations in Paris, Madrid, Brussels, Athens, 
Vienna, Prague and Copenhagen; app. Mia to Mex. 40, 
to Can. 44, Perm. Rep. of Neth. to UN 47— . 

Sobolev, Arkady Alexandrovitch (U.SSR.); b. OJ, 
Leningrad, grad, in elec. eng. from Electro-Tech. Inst, 
of Leningrad 30, engaged in research work in connection 
with devel of power plant equipment 30-59, Mem. 
of U.S.S R. del. to Third World Power Conf., Wash. 36; 
Sec -Gen of People's Commissariat for For. Affairs, 
Moscow 39—42, app. Min -Counselor to Soviet Embassy 
in London 42; Mem of U.S.S.R. del. to Dumbarton Oalu 
Conf. 44, to UNCIO 45, PoUt. Adviser to Marshal 
Zhukov (Comdr of U.SSK Occupation Forces in Ger.) 
45-46, paitiapatcd in Potsdam Conf. 45; app. UN Asst. 
Sec -Gen in charge of SC Affairs 46. 

Sosa J., Jose Antonio (Pan.), b. 98, Paa Oty, ed 
at Columbia Univ., Comr. of Pensions 34-35, Mia of 
Fin and Treas. 41-44, Mem. of Cod Cbram- 46-47, 
Rep. 2nd sesn GA, N.'iT. 47. 

Sotto, Vicente (Phil), b 84, ed. at Sao Juan de 
lettao Coll, and Escuela de Detecho, founded newspapers 
La Jujtieia, El Naeional, El Pueblo, Ang Suga, The 
PhxUppine Republic (Hong Kong), The Independent 
and Union; fmr. Pres of Mun Bd. of tebu City. fmr. 
Mem. of House of Reps ; fmr. Del. to Const. Conv.; 
fmr. Pres, of Popular Front, founder, Hupanic Assn, and 
Aoti-Proffteering Lea , Ptcs of First Labor Asmb. of 
Phil., Sen. and Chm. of Fin Cttee., Rep. 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47. 

Spaak, Paul'Henri (Belg.); b 89, Brussels; elected 
.Soaalist Deputy for Brussels 32; founded newspaper 
L’Achon Socialise 34, Afia of Trans , Posts and Teleg. 
33; For. Min, almost uninterruptedly since 36, Chm. 
of Nine-Power Conf. La BcusseU 37^ Ptemiftc 38-39, • 
48- ; Chm., Belg. del. to UNCIO 45; Vice-Cbm. PC 
45; Chm., Belg. del. and Pres , 1st sesn. GA 46; Chm , 
Belg. dcL to 2nd sesa GA, N.Y. 47. 

Spacek, Jaromfr (Czech.); b. 95, Prague; ed. at 
Charles Univ.; LLD. 19; Conunerdal Attache in Paris 
23—31; fmr. Czech. See. of Perm. Council of little 
Entente, fmr. First Sec of Czech Legation in Belgrade; 
Oiarge d'Afiaires at Belgrade 37-38; Legal Adviser to 
Polit. Dept, of Czech Min. of For. Affain, London 42— 
45; Deputy Head of Polit. Dept, of Min. of For. Affairs. 
Prague 45—48; Deputy Head of the Restitutions and 
Reparations Sect, in Mia of For. Affairs; Alt. Rep. 1st 
sesn. GA 46, Rep. 2nd sesa GA, N.Y. 47. 

Spanien, Samuel (France) ; jurist specializiag in ques- 
tions of minorities and loss of citizenship; interested 
for many years in defense of minoiities and refugees, 
during Ger. occupauon, devoted himself to d^ense of 
persecuted persons and was Spec Atty. to Leon Rlnm; 
Rep. UN Sub-Comm. on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Proteaion of hfinorities 47— . 

Speekenbrink, Antonius Bernardus (Neth.); b. 05, 
Breda; ed. at Royal Dutch Naval Coll, and Rotterdam 
School of Econ ; Ec. D.; employee of Royal Dutch Sh ell 
Concern 27-31; catered hbn. of Econ. Affairs 34; Govt. 
Rep., Neth. Shipping and Trade Comm, London 40; 


Chief, Shipping Sect, Neth. Mia of Ecoa Affiic, Ixta- 
don 41; Chief, Shipping and Industry Sects., Neth. Mia 
of Econ. Affairs, London 42; Acting Sec^ea, Neth. 
Mia of Shipping and Fisheries, London 44; NetJi. Erp, 
United Maritime Exec. Bd. 44-45; Acting Sf^Gen- 
Neth. Mio. of Econ. Affairs, London 45; Dir.-GeO, Fot. 
Econ. Relations, Min. of Econ. Affairs 45- ; Chifl-, Four 
Party Supply Cttee. to Neth.' 45-46; Rep. HO Coof, 
Geneva and Havana; Rep. 3td sesn. ECE 43. 


Stampar, Andrija ( Yugos.) ; b. 83, Dreoovac; ed. u 
Univ. of Vienna: Dir. of Healdi in Yugos. Govt 19-31; 
after travelling in U.SA. and China unul 32, was visit- 
ing Prof, at several European univs. and insts of hypece, 
Health Expert of LN attached to Chinese Govt. 33-36; 
Expert on Rural Health with LN Health Org 36-37; 
renuned to U.SA. as a visiting Prof. 38; became Rosen- 
berg Prof, at Univ. of Cal. 39; in 2nd World 
terned during occupation of Yugoslavia; subsC^oently 
app. Prof, and Rector of Zagreb Univ.; Pres, of Yugos. 
Acad, of Sci. and Arts; Rep. ECOSOC 46, acting “1 
5rd sesn ; Chm. of Interim Cnmm of WHO 46^8; Ft**- 
of Isc World Health Asmb. 48; Mem. of Exec Bd. of 
WHO 48- . 


Stanezyk, Jan (Pol ); b. 86 , Brzesko (notf PoL), 
Sec -Geo, (>n.,Mine Workers Union of Pol. 1M9. 
Mem of Pol. Pari, and Social Affairs Cttee, 19-J5; RfP- 
(Pol. Workers) ILO 20.39, Mem of Exec. Cct«- !«■ 
Fed of Mine Workers 21-45, Vice-Pres. I®; 
Mem of Cen. Cnee., lot Fed. of Trade Unioai 
Mio of Labour and Social Welfare 39-44 wd ^5-46. 
Rep 1st part of 1st sesn. GA, London 46; 

Dir., Dept, of Sodal Affairs, UN Secre. 46^ • 

Stent, Percy John Hodsoll (U.K,); b. 88 ; ed* “ 
King's Coil. School and Pembroke CoU, Oxf.; 

Indian Civil Service 13; Amy Service ^ , 

Capt. Bushire Force (despatches) 

Nagpur 33; Chm. of Nagpur Improvement . S 
retired 39: Sr. Regional Officer, London 39. iv 
Admn. Officer, London, Min. of Home , 

First Sec. (temp.). For. Office 43; Counselor 

Embassy in Cliiiia 4&, R-vip. sesa ECAEE,BaSUJ ^ 

Stepanenko, Afanast Stepanovich ’-i 

08, Vitebsk; ed. at Bye. Sure Univ.; Dix. of Pw s 
Inst of Pinsk until 4l; Expert Consultant at 
Fqc. Affairs; Rep. UN Comm, on Human Rights 
Steyn, L. C. (U. of S. Afr.); K.C; B. 
kroon. Orange Free State; ed. at Univ. of S' , 

LL.D. 29; Lecturer in Criminal and Roman-Dut 
Univ. of Stellenbosch 26-28; Professional Assf- . j 
Gen. for S. W. Afr. 28-31; Atty.43ea. 

Adviser to Union Govt 33-44; Sr. Govt La* 

Dept, of Jus. 44- ; Alt. Rep. and Advisei ls» » 

46; Rep. 2od sesn. GA. N.Y. 47. ^ 

Stolk, Carlos Eduardo (Venez.); b 
at Cen. Univ. of Venez; Dr. of Polit. 39 - fair. 

Informing Magistrate of Fed. Dist High (X } ’p^ 

Prof, a i. of Criminal Procedure, Univ. of 
of Fed. Dist. Law Assn. 39; Eep. Inset-AmM- . 
Cnee. 41^2; Rep. of Venez. on Conf- 

42- : Counselor to Venez. del. to ^rm. RtP- 
on Ptobs. of War and Peace, Mex. City 45; 


» ^ deielani 

Stone, Donald Crawford (USA.): 26) 

Ohio; ed. at Colgate Univ, Syracuse ^ jU- 

Univ. of Cincinnati, and Columbia Univ., ^ 
search, Int. City Mgts. Assn 30-33; Consult 
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nessee Valley Authority 34; Adviser to Fed. Relief 
Adfflo. 34-35; Consultant to Fed. Social Security Bd- 
36; Asst. Dir. of Bu. of Budget, Exec Office of Pres, of 
U.S_A. 39— ; hlem. of Social Sd. Research Council 
Cttee. on Compar. Adnrn. 40—45; Adviser to U.S.A. del. 
to UNCIO 45; Expert, U.SA. del. to UNESfO Conf., 
London 45; Mem. of U.SA. NatL Comm, for UNESCO; 
Adviser to U.Sj 1. del. to 1st sesn. GA 46, to ECOSOC 
46; Rep. UN Advisory Cnee, on Admiu and Budgetary 
Questions 46-48; Qua. of US.A. deL to Int. Cong, of 
Admn. Sci., Berne 47; Dir. of Admo., ECA 4S— . 

Street, Mrs. Jessie Mary Grey (Australia); b. 89. 
Ranchi, India; ed. at Univ. of Sydney; attended Women's 
Coofs. and Social Workers' Confs. in Geneva, England. 
U.Su3., Zurich, Paris, and India 11—45; Mem. of 
Women's Coll. Counal of Univ. of Sydney 20- ; First 
Pres, of United Asstis. of Women 28; First Sec of 
Sydney Umv. Women's Sports Assn.; Chm. of Ausaalian 
Women's Charter Conf. 43; Proprietor of Auitralian 
'Women’s DigesS 46; Mem of Australian Labour Party; 
Mem. of Australian del. to UNOO 45; Rep. UN Comm, 
on Status of Women 47— . 

Suetens, Maximilien R. L. M. (Belg.); b. 91, Lierre. 
ed. at Mil. Coll, in Brussels; Rep. to lot. Econ. (^nfs. at 
Geneva since 30, Rep. Emergency Econ Cnee, for Europe 
45; htin. First Class and Dir.-Gen. of For. Trade in 
Min. of For. Affairs and For. Trade 36- ; Chm , ITO 
Prep. Cttee. 47; Chm., ITO Interim Comm. 47- . 

Sundaresan, N. (India); b 95; ed. at Madras Univ.; 
Aut. Controller of Currency in India 26-34; Asst. Sec. 
(Budget), Fin. Dept 34-37, Deputy-Sec 42-44, Joint 
Sec 45-46; Asst. Auditor-Geo. in Burma 37-41; Deputy 
Fra. Advisee ia Wte ead SuppJf Fra 4l'A2; Fsa. 
Counselor of Embassy in Wash.; Exec Dir. of lot Bank; 
Alt Got. fiom India for Int Fund; Alt Rep. 1st sesit 
of UN Comm, on Narcotic Drugs 46, Adviser to Indian 
del. to 2nd sesit GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. UN Fiscal Comm. 
47“ ; present Rep. UN Advisory Cttee. on Admit and 
Budgetary Questioiu. 

Suicb, W. B. (NJZ.) ; b. 07; ed. at Univ. of N.2. and 
at Columbia Univ.; FltD. (Columbia); Economist m 
Min. of Fin. 33-4p, io Mitt of Supply 4I-4Z; Mem 
of Mil. Forces 42—43; Mem. of Govt Rys. Tribunal 44; 
app. Deputy-Dif. of S.W. Pac Area Office of UNRRA ia 
Sydney 45; app. Die. of Operational Analysis Div. of 
European ]^gional Office of UNRRA in London 46; app. 
Counselor to Dept of Ext Affairs 47; Alt Rep. 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47; app. Sec-Gen, of Perm. DcL to UN 48; 
Chm., 3id sesn. UN Social Comm. 48. 

Sutherland, Miss Mary (U.K.); ed. at Aberdeen 
Univ.; fmr. teacher and organizer of Scottish Farm 
Servants' Union; Labour Party Otgaoizer for Scotland 
24; app. Chief Woman Officer of Labour Party and 
Ed., Tie Labour Woman 32; Mem. of Advisory Qtee. 
of Labour and Sodalist Int. 32-39; Sec. of Sanding Joint 
Cnee, of Woibng Women's Orgs. 32- ; Mem, of Gen. 
Purposes Cttee., W.V.S. 40-43; Mem. of Women’s Con- 
sulutive Cnee , Min. of Labour 41- ; Rep. UN 
on Sams of Women 47— . 

Svastivat, Prince Subha Svasti (Siam); OBE. (MiL 
Div.); b. 00, Siam; ed. in Siam and at Royal Mil. Acad. 
(Woolwich, England); Asst Comr. of Criminal InvestU 
gallon Branch of Siamese Police 30, Rep. to Int Police 
Conf. organized by LN 30, Comdr., King's Own Body- 
guards 33-35; trained as parachutist in England 42, and 
later worked in Siamese Resistance Movemear; Rep. to 


negotiate treaty with France 46; Min. at large 46- ; 
Rep. 2od sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Vice-Chm., GA ad hoc 
Cnee, oo Palestine 47. 

Swoboda, Gustav (Czech.); b. 93, Prague; ed. at 
t/iuT. of Prague and Geophysical Inst, in Bergen, Nor.; 
D. Ph. (Univ. of Prague) 20, Chief of Meteorological 
Forecast Centres, Austrian Army 15-18; with Czech. 
Sare lost, for Meteorology in Prague 20-38; Chief of 
Services foe Aeronautical and Gen. Weather Forecasting, 
Prague 24-38; Mem. of Comm, for Synoptic Weather 
Inf. of IMO 28j-38; Mem. of Comm, for Aeronautical 
Meteorology of IMO 36-38; Chief of Secre. of IMO 
38- , 

Sychrava, Lev (Czech.); b 87, Ledec nad Smvou; 
ed. at Charles Uair. in Prague, LL D , Collaborator with 
Pres. Masaryk and Benes during 1st World War; fmr. 
Coech. Envoy to France; Ed.-in-Chief, Prague Ndrodnl 
ostabozent 24- , Vice-Chm., UN Sub-Comm. on Free- 
dom of Inf. and of the Press 47— , 

Sze, Szemiog (China), b. 08, Tientsin, ed at Cam- 
btidge Univ. and Sc Thomas's Hosp. Med. School io 
toadon; Sec-Gen. of Chinese Wed. Assa. 37—41, app. 
Assc Supc of Chung Shan Hosp. in Shanghai Med. 
Cen. 37; app- Sr. Tech. Expert of NatL Health Admn. 
38; fmr. Med. Adviset to Min. of Commumcations and 
Adviser to Comm, oo hfed. Ed; Dir , Sinza Health 
Demoostraiion Centre in Shanghai 40-41, Ed, Chinese 
Med. joumai 42-45; Consulunt to Chinese del. UNOO 
45; fmr. Chief of Far Eastern Sect, of Health Div. of 
UNRRA; app.«Chief of Med Depc of Chinese Supply 
Mission in Wash. 45; app. Med. Dir. of OIRBA, 
Wash. Office 45; Vice-Ptes, Interim Comm, of WHO 
46; Rep. end Repp., UN Comm, oa Neroorte 
Drugs 46- 

T 

Tarasenko, Vasili A. (Ukr. S SJL), b 07, Chernigov, 
ed at Univs. of Dolepropectovsk and Kiev, fmr teacher 
and, later, dir. of a number of schools and colls, in Ukr ; 
served in Army 41-43; Rep- UNRRA London 45, 
UNRRA European Comm., PC, 1st part of 1st sesn GA, 
London 46, Paris Peace Cbnf. 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 
47; Counselor to USSR. Embassy in Wash. 46-48; 
Chm., UJcf. S.S R. del. to 2ad spec: sesa. GA, N Y. 43; 
Alt. Rep. SC 48, AEG 48. CCA 48 

Tarhao, Ali Rana (Tur ) ; b. 82, Isunbul; fmr. 
AdnUL Dir. in Min. 'of Post, 'Tcleg. and Tels.; M.P. 27- 
46, Rep. InterpatL Conf. at Versailles 28; Cbm., Tur. 
deL to Universal Postal Cong. London 29; Min. of 
Customs and Monopolies 32-39. Chm , Tur del. to 
Saadabad Pact Conf in Teheran 39; fmr Leader of the 
Independent Group of People's Rep Party; fmr Pres, 
of Admn. Bd of Ccn. Bank of Tur. Rep , Pres, of Tur. 
Red CccKcnt Society, Gov. at Gov.'s Council of Lea. of 
Red Cross Societies god Mem. of its Bd. of Dirs.; Rep. 
4th. 5th and 7th sesns. of ECOSOC 47- . 

Tavat^ Sedat (Tux ) ; b. 92; studied med ih Tur. and 
Swit.; spent 11 years in Swit. in graduate and research 
work; Ptof. of Pharmacodynamics of the School of 
hfed. at Istanbul Umv.; present Mem. of Perm. Cen. 
Opium Bd. 

Tesemma, Ato Getahoun (Etb ); b. 12, Addis Ababa, 
ed. at Addis Ababa, Amer. Umv. of Beirut and Aden, 
Chief Inspector of Police Force in Addis Ababa 35, Sec.- 
Gen. of Cttee. of Patriots for Ind. of Eth. 37-40; Dir.- 
Geo. of Min. of Pen (Imp. Secre.) 41—42; Dir.-Cea. 
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of Adnin. Service of Min of Interior 42-43; Rep. 
UNBRA, JLO Conf. in Phila , lot Gvil Aviation Cbnf. 
in Chicago and Montreal, Int World Health Conf. in 
N.Y.; First Sec. of Legation, Wash.; Rep. 2nd part of 
1st sesR. GA, N.Y. 46, 1st spec. sesn. GA 47, 2n<l sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd spec. sesn. GA 48, IC 48. 

Thomas, Jean (France); b. 00, Marseilles; cd. at 
Ecolc Normale Superieure; frar. Lecturer in French Lit, 
and later Scc-Gco. at Ecole Normale Superieure; fmr. 
Asst. Prof, at the Sotbonne, Prof, of French Lit , Uiuv. 
of Poitiers, and Prof, of Compar. Lit , Univ. of Lyons; 
app. Principal Private Sec. to Min. of Ed. 34, later 
made Head of Cultural Relations Sea. of Min. of Ed ; 
fmr. Mem. of Philology Sea., Conseil Superieur dc la 
Recherche Scientifique; Mem. of Managing Criee of Re- 
sistance Movement (Front National) during 2ad World 
War, app. Pres, of Council, Int. Bu. of Ed (Geneva) 45, 
Rep. to 1st UNESeX) Conf ; Pres., Int. Student Service 
until 39, present Asst. Dir-Gen. of UNESCO. 

Thorn, James (N.2.), b. 82, Christchurch; ed. at 
Christchurch Boys' High School; served in S Afr. War, 
responsible for formation of Ind. Labor Patty 04, Natl 
Sec of Ubor Patty 31-35, MP. 35. Chm. of HZ. del. 
to Int. Labor Conf., Geneva 35, Mem of Maori Affairs 
and Pub. Accounts Cttees of House of Rep. 35' ; 
Deputy Chm. of Tourist Devel. Cnee. 35- ; Chm., 
Fishery Comm. 37, Path Under-Sec. to Prime Min 43- 
47; Chm , Pari Select Cnee, on Pop. 46, High Comr. to 
Can. 47- , Rep. 2ad sesn GA, N.Y. 47; Rep 5th, 
(Sth and 7ih sesns. of ECOSOC 47-4d.*Rep 2nd sesn. 
UN Social Conus 47. 

Thocp, WUIacd L. (USA.), b. 99. Oswego, NY.; 
ed. at Amherst Coll , Umv. of Mi^., and Columbia 
Univ.; Ph.D. (Columbia Umv, 24), on research staff 
of NatL Bu, of Econ. Research 23-33; Chief Stac, N.V. 
State Bd. of Housing 25-26, Prof, of Ecoo., Amherst 
Coll. 2^34; Dif., U.& Bu. of For. and Domestic 
Com. 33-3 1; fmr. Mem. of Fed. Alcohol Control Admo ; 
Chm., Advisory Council of NRA 34-35; Dir. of Econ. 
Research, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc 35-40, Deputy to 
Asst. Sec. ol State for Econ. Affairs 45-46; Vice-C3im , 
Eaec. Gtcc. on Econ. For. Policy 45; Asst. Sec of State 
for Icon. Affairs 46- ; Special Adviser on Econ. Mat- 
ters; Rep. ro Council of For. Mins , Paris and N.Y. 46; 
Chm. of Board, Gen. Pub. Utilities Corp. 46-47; Chm-, 
U3. del. to Ruhr Ckial Production Talks, Wash. 47, 
Rep. ECOSOC 47- ; Alt. Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Thors Olafur (Ice.); b. 92, Dorgarnes, cd. at Univ. 
of Co;«nhagcn: app. Managing Dir. of Kveldulfur Ltd. 
(Reykjavik) 14; MP. 25— ; app. Mem. of Exchange 
Rate Otee. 23; Mem. of Bd. of Din. of Nail Dank of 
Ice. 26, Chm., Gca Cttcc. of Independence Patty and 
leader of patty in Pari, 3l- ; Min. of Indusuics 39- 
42; Prime Min. and Min. of For. Affairs 42 and 44-47; 
Chm . For. Rclaiioos Cttcc. cl Althing; Rep. 2nd sesm 
GA, N.Y. 47. 

Thors Thor (Ice.); b. 03. Rcjkjavik; cd. at Utuva.o( 
Reyklaiik, Cambridge and Sorbonne; Maiuging Dir. 
of KsclJulfur Lid. (shipowners and fishing firm) 28- 
31; and of Union of Icelandic Fish Ptodutm 34-40. 
.MP. 33-11; Omsul-Gcn. in N.Y. 40-4\; Min. to U.SaI 
11- ; Rep. Conf. on Food and Agrit, Hoc Springs, 
Va. 45; Rtp. Ini. Aviation Conf. in Chicago 41, Ins 
labour Conf. in Monircat 16, app. .Mm, to Can. 48, 
Perm. Rep. to UN 16- . 


Toro, Emilio (Colom.); ed. at (Jueens Uaiv. in Caa. 
and Imp. Coll, of Sd. and Tech, in Loadoa; to. Da 
Banco de la Republica, Bogota; Rep. EC0S(X IS. .(k 
Rep. SC 47; Rep. 2nd spec. sesn. GA, N.Y. 4l 
Torres Bodes Jaime (Mex.); b. 02, Met City; ei 
at Natl. Univ. of Mex.; Head of Library Dept, of Mia. of 
Pub, Ed. 22-24; Prof, of French Lit, Fat of Philos, xal 
Lehers, Univ. of Mex. 24-28; Sec. of Legatioa la S;aia 
29-31; in France 33-35: Charge d’Affaircs io Hollaaf 
32, in Belg. 38—40, Head of Dipl. Dept of MiP. of Fot 
Relations 36-37; Asst. Set of Min. of For. Relatioa 
40—43; Mir. of Pub. Ed, 43-46; Min. of For. Rehuoa 
46- ; Chm., Mex. del. to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. «. 
VKC-Pres., 2nd sesn. GA 47. 


Trigueros, Roberto Aguilar (El Sal); b. SS, Su 
Sal.; ed. in England and Ger.; Aaing Treasurer-Geo. IS, 
finr. Min. of Fin.; Rep. of Coffee Growers AsJa. of H 
SaL in U S.A. 36; present Rep. of El SaL on Itytt-Aoet. 
Coffee Bd. in Wash , Com. Attache to Embassy m ^asL 
46- . Rep. UNRRA Counal in Wash. 46; Rtp- 201 
part of ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. UN Conf. oa Tiaie 
and Employment, Havana 47-^9: Rep. IC 48, 2nd spec 
sesn. GA. N.Y. 48. 

Trucco Gaete, Manuel (Chile); b. 14, Santugo. fJ 
at Natl Inst of Chile and Georgetown Univ., 

Mem. of Cotp of Sales of Ntttaee acid li>li«« NY. 
41-43, Chief of Radio Transmissions and Coromenutat 
on Int. Probs , Office of Co-ordinator of Inter-Afflc. 
Affairs, Wash 43-46, Chief of Propaganda anJ Pitain 
presidential campaign of Gabriel Genaalex ViJ*!*: 
Under-Sec. of For. Relations 46; Rep. 2fld sesn. (3A,N.Y. 
47. 


Tsaldaris, Constantine (Greece); b. 84, 

Egypt: «d. at Univ. of Athens and abroad; Pt**®t* “ 
Patras 15, of Corfu Dist. 16-17; MlA Gov.^a- el 
Crete 20-22; MP. (Populist Party) 26-28 and 37- j 
app. Under-Sec. of Communications 32. ei««d “ 
Populist Party’s Admn. Citce. 36; cleaed Chm. 
list Party 46; Prime Min. and Min. of For. Affairs vW . 
Mm. of For. Affairs 47; Chm., Greek del. to Paru iw* 
Conf. 46, 2cui paa of Ut sesn. GA, NY. 4^ 
scan. GA, N.Y. 47- 

Tsarapkin. Semen K. (U.S.SR.); b. 06. 

U.S.SR,; ed. at Inst, of Oriental Studies 
Uoiv.; fmr. Chief of 2nd Far Easictn Dept, of 
Commissariat of For. Affairs, later, Chief of ' 

Mia. Counselor, Embassy in Wash ; Rep. ^ , 
Oaks Conf. 44. UNCIO 45, 1st spec s«a. GA 
sesn, GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd spec sesn. GA 49. TC-»»- 

Tsiang, Tingfu (China); b. 95, Hunan 
Oberlin Coll, and Columbia Univ; PhD- 
23; Prof., Nankai Univ., Tientsin 23-2^ fr - ^ ^ 
Tsing Hue Univ., Peiping 29-35; |j«. 

auJ poht. 5(i. Journal; Dir., Polit. P^Chitf 

Yuan 35 and 38—15; Amb. to US.S^ i< 

Rep. to UNRRA Conf., Atlantic City 4>-4t. » 
of CNRRA 45-16; Chm. of UN Fxon. 
and Far Cast, Shanghai 47, and Manila 4 . 

Rep. to UN 47- . . . 

Tubiasa, Sunislaw (Pol.): b. l^f- InJ P-b 
in Ger. and Johns Hopkins Sdiool of H-l). 

Health in U.S.A ; with Mun. Hospital *n " 

Med. Officer in Orn, NatL Pub. Healili Senae « 
subsequently Impeaor) 21-39. Lctiuitf m 
Admn. at State School of Hygiene in 
and at present; Rep. of Pol. Pub. Health herv*» 
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ous iat. coafs. 29-39; Dir. of a mun. polyclinic in Lwow 
40; Deputy Chief Med. Officer of Social Insurance ia Cta- 
kow 42—45; Head of Div. of Pub. Health Adma, bfiii. 
of Health 45; present Head of Stat. Div. in Mia. of 
Health; Rep. UN Comm, on Narcotic Drugs 46—47. 

Tuck; William Hallam (US.A.); h. 90j Baltimore, 
Maryland; ed. at St. Paul's School in Concord, New 
Hampshire, and Princeton Univ.; app. industrial chemist 
for Caarnikow-Rionda Sugar Co. in Santa Clara ProT., 
Cuba 12, later for Solvay et Cie in Brussels; active service 
in 1st and 2nd World Wars; with Hoover Comm, for 
Relief in Belg. 15, with Amer. Relief Admn. in Prana 
and Belg. 19; sent by US. to Helsinki for Pinnish Hflief 
Fund 40, Mem. of fmr. Pres. Hoover's World Food 
Survey 46; Mem. of U.S. War Dept. Mission to Gen. 
MacArthur on supplies for Japan and Korea 47; Mem. 
of Bd. of Dits , Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. in N.Y.; 
Mem. of U.S.-Belg. Cttee. on Conciliation; app. Exec. Sec 
for Prep. Comm for IRO 47; present Dir.-Gen. of TRO. 

Tucker, Walter Adam (Can,); K.C 37; b. S>9, Pottage 
ia Prairie, Manitoba; ed. at Univ. of Manitoba; Sec. of 
Rosthern Agric Soc 23-35; M.P. 35— ; elected Bencher 
of law Soc. of Sask. 40; Can. AtaiY (active) 42-44; 
Mem. of Can. del. to Int. Mon. Conf. at Bretcon Woods 
44; app. Pari. Asst to Min. of Veterans Affairs 45; Cbm. 
of Spec Cttee. on Veterans Affairs 45-46; elected Leader 
of Liberal Party in Sask. 46, Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

U 

Uiloa, Alberto (Petul; b. 92, lima; ed. ac Univ. of 
San Marcos and abroad; Dr. of Folit. and Admn. Sci. 19; 
fmr. Prof, of lot. Pub. Law, Univ. of San Marcos; frm. 
Adviser to Mm. of For Affairs; app. Mm. of For, Affairs 
36; Chm, Peruvian del. to IN and Mem. of LN 
Council 37; Mm. to Holland 39; Sen., Pies, of For. Rela> 
tions Cttee. 45- ; Chm., Peruvian del. to 1st sesn. GA 
46 and 2ad sesn. GA, N.Y. 47; Rep. UNSCOP 47, IC 48. 

Unden, Osten (Sweden); b. 86; ed. at Univ. of Lund; 
LLD.; app. Prof, of Civil Iaw at Upsala Univ. 17; Legal 
Expert to Govt 17-20, 32—36; app. Min. of Jus. 20; 
Min. of For. Affairs 24-26, 45— ; elected Pres, of UpsaU 
Univ. 29: app. Chancellor of the Universities 37; fmr. 
Rep. to LN, Rep. 2nd pan of Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; 
Chm , Swedish del. to 2nd seso. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Uralova, Mrs. Evdokia 1. (Bye. S.S R.) ; b. 02, Smo- 
lensk; ed. at a juridical inst. in Minsk; fmr. teacher of 
hist and lit. in a high school; Min. of Ed.; Deputy of 
Sup. Soviet of Bye. S.S.R.; Rep. Ist part of 1st sesn. 
GA, London 46; Rep. UN Comm, on Status of Womeo 
47- . 

Urdaneta, Mrs. Isabel de (Veoez.); b. Venez.. ed. in 
Vener.; teacher linul 21; Mem. of Staff of Bank of Hol- 
land in Caracas 21—28; studied organization of kinder- 
gartens in Spain, England, France. Belg. and Holland 35 
and 36; founded 1st kindergarten in Cwacas; Chief Qcik 
at Venez. Consulate in N.Y. 39-43, in New Orleans 
44 and in Baltimore 46; Rep. Inter-Amer. Comm, of 
Women of PAU, Wash. 41- ; Counselor to Venez. del. 
UNQO 45; Rep. UN Comm, on Status of Women 47— . 

Urdaneta Arbelaez, Roberto (Colom.); b. 90; Rep, 
Suth Inter-Amer. Conf. in Havana 28; fmr. Amb. to Peru 
and Argentina; For. Min. 31+35; fmr. Prof, of Int, 
Pub., and Private Law at Natl. Univ. of Colom.; Rep. 
Inter-Amer. Conf. on Probs. of Wat and Peace, Mex. 
45, UNCIO 45, 2nd part of Ist sesn. GA. N.Y, 46, Inter- 
Amer. Conf. at Bogota 47; app. Perm. Rep. to UN 48. 


V 

vaa dcr Straten-Waillet, Baron Francis Xavier 
(Bel^); b. 10, Antwerp; ed. at Univ. of Louvain; Lawyer 
32; Dir., Union of Christian Employers 32; Tech. Adviser, 
ILO CoM., Paris 45; M.P. for Dist. of Antwerp 46; Min. 
of Fot Cora.; Rep. to 2nd and 3rd sesns. of ECE 47— . 

van Heaven, J. C. (Neth ); b. 98; ed. at Royal Mil. 
Acad. (Breda), Univ. of Utrecht and Univ. of Leyden; 
LLD.; fmr. Acting Recorder of High Mil. Ct.; after 
resignation from mil. service, app. successively: Head 
of Judicial Sect of Dept, of Gen. Affairs and Sec. of the 
State Bd. of Supervision over Sick Benefit Funds, Admn. 
in Dept of Soc. Affairs ia charge of soc. hygiene, Mem. 
of Exec Gnmcil of ICEF, Mem of Neth. del. to ECOSOC; 
Rep. UN Soc. Comm. 47- , Rapp. 3rd sesn. 48. 

van Heuven Gcedhart, Gerrit Jan (Nerh.); b 01, 
Bussum; ed. at Univ. of Leyden; LL.D. 26; app. Chief 
Ed. of newspaper De Telegraaf 30, Ed.-in-Chief of 
Utrechtscb Neuwsbiad 33; during war, Co-Ed. of under- 
ground newspaper Het Parool; fmr. contributor to’Wed- 
eropbouw; served with underground forces 42—45; went 
on mission to England at request of resistance groups 
44; Min. of Jus. 44-45 (resigned); present Chief Ed. 
of Het Parool; Cbm., UN Sub-Comm. on Freedom of 
Inf. and of Press 47- . 

van Langenhove, Fernand (Belg ), b. 89, Mouscron; 
Prof, of Sociology and Social Policy at Univ. of Brus- 
sels since 20; Mem. of Belg del. to Asmbs. of LN 29- 
38. Reps Int. Reparations Confs in London 24, The 
Hague 29-30, and Oueby 32; Rep. Int. Econ, Confs. In 
Geneva 26 and Sttesa 32; Rep. Int Conf. on Com, 
London 33. fmr. Sec.-Gen. of blin. of For Affairs and 
For. Trade; Amb. 36; Rep. UNCIO 45; All. Rep. PC 
45, Rep. Paris Peace Treaties Conf. 46; Perm. Rep. to 
UN 46- ; Rep. SC 47- , AEC 47- , CCA 47-, 1C 48. 

vaa Roljen, J. H. (Neth.); b 05, Istanbul, Tur; ed. 
ac Univ. of Utrecht, LL D.; Attache to Legation ac Wash 
30-32, to For. Office at La Htye 33, Sec. of Legation, 
Tokyo 36, Chief of Polit. Dept of For. Ofice 39; es- 
caped from Neth. during Ger. occupation 44; Mem. of 
Neth. del. to UNCIO 45, Min. without Portfolio 45; 
Mm. for For. Affairs 46; Amb. to Can. 47— ; Rep. 1st 
sesn. GA 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, SC (Indonesian 
Question) 48. 

van Schalkwijk, Maj. Louis (U. of S. Afr.); b. 88, 
Mossel Bay, Cape Prov.; ed. at Cape Town Univ. and 
Univ. of Amsterdam, grad, study in England, Ger., 
Austria and U.S A.; specialist in readjustment of physi- 
cally and mentally disabled; fmr. Supt of Welfare Serv- 
ices in Dept, of ^c. Welfare; Maj. rn S. Afr. Army and 
Dir. of Readjustment Secrice for Disabled Soldiers 
42— ; Rep. UN Social Comm. 47- . 

van 25eeland, Paul (Belg.), b. 93, ed. at Louvain and 
Princeton Univs.; LL.D., fmr. Dir. and Vice-Gov. of NatL 
Bank; fmr. Prof, at Louvain Univ.; Dir. of Louvain Inst, 
of Econ. Sci.; Rep. Econ. Confs. in London 22, Baden 
Baden 29, London, Berlin and Paris 30, Geneva 30-31, 
Stiesa 32, Paris 32—33; fmr. Deputy for Brussels; Min. 
without Portfolio in Cabinet 3*1-35, Prime Min. and 
Min. of For. Affairs and For. Com. 35-37 (resigned); 
Leader of Catholic Party; app Chm. of Belg. Bd. of 
Repatriation 44; Rep. SC Cttee. of Good Offices in In- 
donesia 47—48. 

Vasiliev, LieuC.-Gen. Alexandre F. (USSJl.); grad, 
from a mi), acad. of the Red Army; fmr. C of S. of an 
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Aimy; fmr. Head of the mil. hfissloa in Loodon; Army 
Rep. MSC ACt- 

Vaughan, David Borders (USA.); b. 10, Louisa, 
Kentucky; ed. at N.Y. Univ., Amer. Univ. in Wash., and 
Columbus Law School; with Irving Trust Co. 28—35; 
Assl Dir. of Fin, Farm Security Admn. 35-39; Dir. of 
Personnel, Surplus Marketing Admn 39—41; Exec. Offi- 
cer, Bd. of Econ. Warfare 41; Asst. Admimstrator, For. 
Econ. Admn. 42—44; Lieut., U S. Navy 44; Dir , Adran. 
Services, UNRRA, London and Wash. 44-45; Eiec 
Officer, Office of Inr. Trade, Dept, of Com. 45—46; Dir., 
Conf. and Gen. Services, UN Secre. 46- . 

Verdelis, Alexandre (Greece); b. 98, Alexandria, 
Egypt; ed. at Univ. of Paris and Ecole Libre'des Sciences 
Politiques in Paris; LLD. (Univ of Paris), fmr Deputy 
to Pari.; fmr. Pres, of Chamber of Engineers of Greece; 
fmr. Mem. of High Econ. Council, fmr. Mem. of Bd. of 
Recon.; present Min, Peim Rep to Otg. of European 
Econ. Co-operation in Paris, Greek Embassy, Adviser. 
1st sesn. GA, London and N.Y. 46. Chm, Greek dcL 
to 1st seso. ECE, Geneva 47, 2nd sesn ECE, Geneva 47. 
3rd sesn. ECE, Geneva 48. 

Viaut, Andre (France), b 99, Civry (Yonne), ed. 
in Dijon, meteorologist 21; Principal Mereorolgist 26; 
Chief of Aeronautical Potecasts Sect. 24-34, Chief of 
Service of Aeronautical and General Weather Forecasts. 
Patis 34-49, Deputy-DU. in charge of Cen. Operations 
Service (Forecasts, Transmissions, Aerology and Cli- 
matology) for France and North Africa 39-44, Dir of 
French hfeteorology 44- ; Mem. of Inf Meteorological 
Cttee. 46- ; Mem. of Exec Council 46- ; Pres., ITU 
Regional Comm, VI (Europe) 46- ; Vice-Pres. of Int 
Meteorological Cttee. 47- . 

Vieusc, Antonio (Haiti), b 04, Port-au-Ptioce; ed. io 
Poft-au-Pfince, Prof, of Lit. at Lycfe Nauooal 26-29, 
Chief of a Div. in Dept of Agtic. 30; Sec of Legation 
in Paris 30-33; Govt. Deputy Comr. to Civil Ttibuoat 
of Port-au'Prince 41—44; Under*Sec of State for Dept, 
of Jus. 44-46, Rep. 2nd sein. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Vilfan, Joza (Yugos.); b. 08, Trieste; ed. in Rome, 
Ifsibifios, Aroy par m apatg^ ih lesAcaoce 
moiemcnt during 2Dd World War; app. Mem. of Slo- 
venian Council of Natl. Liberation and of Anti-Fascist 
Council of NatL Liberation of Yugos. 43; app. Aity.- 
Gen. 45; elected to Fiesidium of Temporary PaiL 45; 
Sec.-Gen., Yugos. del. to Paris Peace Conf; Rep. to For. 
hfins. Deputies Conf. in Loodon 47, and For. Mins. 
Conf. in Moscow 47; Perm. Rep. to UN 46- . 

Villa-Michel, Prime (Mcx.); b 93, San Gabriel; cd 
in School of jurisprudence, Guadalajara; app. Judge of 
Lower Ct. 15; app. Gov. of Fed. Disr 27; app. Win. to 
Get. and Austria 30, to Utu. 35, to U.K, 37, to Neih.' 
38, to Japan and China 40; app. Min. of Industry, Cbm. 
and Labor 33, Min. of Natl. Econ. 34; Perm. Rep. to LN 
36; Rep. to Nine-Power Conf. in Brussels 37; Rep. 
Intcr-Amer. Conf. on Probs. of War and Peace, Wex. 
City 45; Min. of Interior 46; Amb. to Can. 47 - ; Rep. 
Meeting of Experts on Passport and Frontier Formalities 
id Geneva 47; Rep. UNCIO 45. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Villcmocs, Jens (Den.); Knight of the Isi Class of 
Rojal Nor. Order of St. Olav; b. SO, Jutland; ed. in Den. 
and abroad; R,D.; Chm., Chamber of Com. until 30 and 
Hon. Mem. 13; Mem. of Exec Cttee. of Danish r 

of Com. 32-3 1; Mem. of Civil .Aviation CouikiI of Cus- 
toms (Council of Danish Shipping DJ. and of Trade Econ. 
Council 39, Mem. of Esbjetg Town Council 20-29, 


Mem. of Landsting (Upper house of ParL); ^ 
Com.. Industry and Shipping 45-47; Hoc NV 
Consul; Rep. 2iid sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. ’ 

Viteri Bertrand, Ernesto (Guat); b. 97, Gujt (w 
ed. at Univ. of San Carlos in Guat, Law CblL CcgJ 
Rica (D.J. 21) and Univ. of Mex. (D.J. 22); ^ 

Diarto de Centro Ametioi, La Tribuna, and La Repuilu 
20; Charge d’ Affaires, Costa Rica 22; Judge of Appeals, 
2Qd Cc 29; Dir. of (len. Bank 29-32 and 4647; (y-r\ 
of Bar Assn, of Guat. 31; Prof, of Int Law, Univ. q/ gaa, 
31, of Scat 35, Chm., Nad. Council Scat, Guat 37 - 0 '^ 
Guat Rotary Club 45-46; Amb. on Spec Jltssioo to 
Colom. 46, Adviser to Cttee. of Guat studying heng 
understanding between Cen. Amer. Sutes 46, lUp^.^Hii. 
of Attys of Guat to lot Amer. Acad, of lot law, 
Havana 47; Spec Rep. of Asso. of Attys. to Isi Cwd. 
of Int Bar Assn , N.Y. 47, Rep 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 


Viteci'Lafronte, Hometo (Ecua.); b. 92, Ambiw, 
ed at Cca. Univ of Quito; J D ; AEn. for Fot, Affnn 
26-29, Min. in Wash 2^31; Mem. of For Affun 
Advisory Council 32, him. to Peru 33-56; Mem. of PCA 
35, Chm. of Ecua. del. to Boundary (Tonfs. at Wisli, 
with rank of Amb. 36-39, Mm. on Spec Mmioa « 
Wash 39, Legal Adviser to hUa of For. AEairs 39 , Mia. 
to Brazil 39-41, Mem. of Petm Cnee, oa Coi ol lat 
Law 40. Min. with Spec Dudes at Mia of For, ASaio 
41; Amb. on Spec. Mission to Mediator Countries in con- 
flict between Ecua. and Peru 41-42, Amb. to Qule 42- 
44, app. Mm. in London 46; Rep. Kioth lot Conf. of 
Amer. States, Bogota 47; Amb. to Colom. 48; Rep 1» 
sesn. GA 46, present Perm. Rep. to UN. 

Voina, Alexei Dorefeyevich (Ukr. SSR.); b. 07, 
Vinnitsky Dist, Ukr-; ed at Moscow Ecea Inst inJ 
Higher Dipl. Inst.; fmt. Consul to Sweden; Chief of 
PoEt. Dept, of People’s Commissariat for For. A^iiri; 
Rep. 1st part of 1st seso. GA, London 46 and 2ad «». 


OA, IV.I, ‘il. 

von Ernst, Franz Rudolf Ludwig (S«it-); b. i9, 
Berne; ed. in Berne, Vienna, Paris and Siena; liwyer W. 
journalist 03-34; Sec of Swiss Natl. Coonal 
JV«v of RricAjA de Radiodiffusion Suisse; Dir. of ITU 
35- , present Sec-Gen. 

Vos, Hetmm Gost.af (Me-); b- S9. Aav.n, ol « 
Uoiv. of Brussels; fmr. journaiisr, Mem. of House 
Reps. 25-32; Sea 35- ; Rep. to LN 38. 
of Pub. Worb Min. of Pub. Ed. 

GA, N.Y. 47. 2ud spun. stsn. GA, N.V. 4S. 
Ocdemials Cttee .2nd spec. sesn. GA. 

Vjshinsfcy, Andrei Yanuare.itch (UAAR.); b f . 
Odessa: ed. at Kiev Univ; joined 
ment 02; ActinE Head of Dismbution 
Food Admn. and People's '“j ,1 

23; Eeetoe of Moscow Stale Uoiv. 25-Ml f"? “*5 
eiH Tctbunal of Sop. Ct. of G-S-S S 

28, foi trial of fndosttial Patty 30; <J"1 “'•’“V .» 
Prosecutor of U.S.S.E. 33-35, Pub. ’ V<f 

Deputy Pies, of Council of People* , j, 

UAJE. 3!M4; First Deputy of Mm of F«. M ^ 
40- ; Rep. Advisory Council fot loly . * ^ 

R. del. to Ctmtea Conf. 45. » Pot^ag 
Chm, UA.S R. del. to Is. P« of l.t ;esm 
46; Mem. of USA R. del. to Counc .1 of Fot. ^ 

and N.Y, 46.' to Paris Peace pnf, 46, Kep ^ 
Ist sesn. GA, N.Y. 46. SC 46; Mens, of USSR * 
Council of For. Mins.. Moscow 47; Oua. 
to 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 
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Waemm, Ejnar (Den.); b. 90, Aarhus; ed. at Q)pen- 
hagen Unir.; app. Sec to Legation at Brussels 23; app. 
Charge d' Affaires at Tokio 24; app. Oiief of Office 1 of 
Econ. Polit Sect, of For. Office 28, Aaing Clhicf of Sea. 
36; Mem. of Council on For. Currency 3<>-40, Men. of 
Danish Comm, oo Trade Treaties 28—30; Rep. Sccood 
Coof. on Econ. Co-operation in Geneva 31, Econ. World 
Conf. in London 33, Emergency Econ. Cttee. for Dirope 
45; Chm., ECE 47- . 

Wahba; Hafiz (Sau. Arab.); b. 89, Cairo, ed. at 
School of Moslem CUnon Law of Univ. of El-Aahar; 
Counselor to Sultan of Nejd 21-26; app. Asst to Viceroy 
and Dir. of Ed , Hejaz 26, Min. to U.K. 30; Rep. Conf. 
for Reduaioo and lumitation of Armaments in Geneva 
32, Palestine Conf. in London 39, UNCIO 45, 1st 
sesn. GA 46, 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd spec sesn. 
GA 48. 

Waitha>akoa, HJLH. Prince Wan (Siam); b. 91. 
Bangkok; ed. at Oxf. and L’Ecole des Sciences Politiques 
in Paris; Sec of Legation in Paris 17-19; Private Sec. 
to Mm. of For. Affairs 19-24; Under-Sec of State for 
For. Affairs 24—26; Min. to UJC. 26-30, Perm. Rep. to 
LN 27-30, Adviser to Premier's Office and For. Office 
33-46; app. Amb. to U.SA. 47; Chm., Siamese del to 
1st spec. sesn. GA 47; Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N Y 47; Rep. 
IC 48; Chm., Siamese del. to 2&d spec. sesn. GA 48. 

Walker, E. Ronald (Australia); b. 07; ed. at Uojvs. 
of Cambridge and Sydney; fmt. Fellow of Rockefeller 
Foundation at Cambridge, Lecturer in Econ. at Sydney 
Univ., and Prof, of Econ. at Univ. of Tasmania; Deputy 
Dir.'Geo. of War Organization of laiustrY, and Cbm. 
of Inter-Depattmeccal Cttee. on Ed. during 2Qd World 
War; Mem of Hdqts. Staff of UNRRA in Wash. 45; 
Rep. to Governing Body of ILO, to Inter-Allied Repara- 
tions Agency, to Int Bu. of Ed , and to Gen. Coofs. of 
UNESCO; Chm, Exee. Bd. of UNESCO 47^8; Mem. 
of Exec Bd. of UNESCO 47- . 

Wang Shih<hieh (China); b. 91, Chung Yang Dist., 
Hupeh Prov.; ed. at Univ. of London and Faculce de 
Droit, Paris; LLD. (Paris) 20; Prof, of Const. Law at 
Natl. Peking Univ,; Dean, Coll, of Law, Nad. Peking 
Univ.; Dir., Bu. of Laws and Institutions, NatL Govt, of 
Chitu; Mem. of FCA 28; Pres, of Nad. Wuhan Univ. 
29-34; Min. of Ed. 33-37; Sec-Gea vf People’s Polit. 
Council 38-42; Min. of Inf. 39-42; Sec-Gen. of Cen. 
Planning Bd. 40-43; Dir. of Counselor’s Office, Natl. 
Mil. Counsel 38-46; Mem. of Presidium, People’s Polit. 
Council 43- ; Mia of Inf. 44-45; Min. for For. Affairs 
45— ; Chm., Chinese del. to Paris Peace Conf. 46, to 
2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Ward. Eric E. (Australia); ed. at Melbourne Univ.; 
^on. Adviser to Br. Commonwealth Rep., Allied Coun- 
cil for Japan 46-47; Aaing Consul-Gen. for Australia 
in the PhiL 47—13; Mem. of Australian del. to 1st and 
2nd sesns. ECAFE 47, Chm., Australian deL to 3rd sesn. 
48. 

Warner, Edward (U.S.A.); b. 94, Pittsburgh. Pena; 
cd. at Harvard and Mass. Inst, of Technology; Prof, of 
Aeronautical Eng. at Mass. Inst, of Technology 20-26; 
Asst-Sec of Navy for Acronauda 26-29, Ed. AtUjion 
29-34; Vice-Chm. of Fed. Aviation Comm. 34-35; con- 
sulant, aeronautical eng. 35-38; Meia of U.S. Gvil 
Aeronautics Authority (now Civil Aeronautia Bd.) 
39-15; Vke-Chm. 41-45; Mem. of U.S. del. to Inc 


Gvil Aviation Conf. in Chicago 44; Pres, of Interim 
Council of PICAO 45—47; Pres, of ICAO Counal 47— . 

Wasson, Thomas Campbell (U.S.A.); b. 96, Great 
Falls, Montana; ed. at New Jersey State Agric. Coll., 
Cornell Univ. and Melbourne Univ.; served in Army 
17—19; plantation mgr. 20-24; Clerk, at Amer. Con- 
sulate in Melbourne 24, Vice-Consul 25; Vice-Consul in 
Adelaide 29, Pueno Cortes 30, Naples 33: Consul in 
Naples 35, Florence 36, Lagos 37, Vigo 39, Dakar 40; 
assigned to Dept, of State 41—46; A« Asst. Chief, Div. 
of African Affairs 45, Act Chief 46, app. First Sec. and 
Consul at Embassy at Pans 46, at Atheiu 47; Consul at 
Jerusalem 48; Rep. to UN Palestine Truce Comm.; as- 
sassinated May 23, 48. 

Watt, Alan Stewart (Australia); b 01, Croydoa 
NS.W.; ed. at Sydney Univ., Oxf Univ and also in Ger.; 
Assoc, to Sup. Ct jusdees in NS.W. 28-32; practising 
barrister in Sydney 33-37; app Chief of Int Coop. Sea. 
in Dept of Ext Affairs 37; app. First Sec, Australian 
Legartoo in Wash. 40, later Charge d'ASaires, Rep. ILO 
Coat., N.Y. 41, Min, later Amb. to U.SSR, 47— ; 
Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, NY 46 and 2nd sesa 
GA, NY. 47; Rep. Freedom of Inf Conf, Geneva 48. 

Webb, James Edwin (U-SjV.) ; b 06, Greenville Co-, 
N Carolina; ed. at Univ. of N. Carolina (A B 28) and 
George Wash Univ; Sec. to Congressman Edward W. 
Pou 32-34, Personnel Du. and Asst to Pres of Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 36-41, Sec. and Treasurer 
41-43; Vice-Pres. 43-^; Maj , USMC and Commanding 
Officer, 1st Marine Air Warning Group 44-45, Exec 
Asst to Under-Sec. of Treasury 46; Dir., Bu. of Budget 
46-48; Rep. UN Cttee. on Conuibutions 46- . 

Wbeeler, Leslie Allen (U S.A } ; b 99. Ventura, 
Iowa; ed. at Pomona Coll, in Cal. and Harvard Univ.; 
Spec Agent, Dept of Com. 23-26; Assoc., Sr., and 
Prmapal Agric. Econ. and Chief of For Agnc Service, 
Dept of Agnc 26-39, Dir., Office of For. Agric. Rela- 
tions 39- , Vice-Chm., Exec Cttee. of FAO, Chm , Inti- 
Wheat Council, Chm., lot Cotton Advisory Cttee.; Rep. 
to UN Interim Co-ordinating Cttee for Int Commodity 
Agts. 47- . 

Wichers, N. J. L. van Buttingha (Nedi.) , b. 99, The 
Hague; ed. at Univ. of Leyden, Scat at Perm. Office of 
lot Inst of Stats. 24-39; app. Asst Dir. 36; Sec. for 
Int Stat Inst at Int. Stat Congs in Warsaw 28, Tokyo 
30, Madrid 31, Mex 33, London 34, Athens 36 and 
Prague 38, Rep. UN Pop. Comm 47- . 

Wilgress, L. Dana (Caa), b 92, Vancouver, cd. at 
McGill Univ., Trade Comr. in Omsk, Siberia 16, in 
Viadivosmk IS, in Hamburg 22-32. mvescigaced trade 
oppocninlties in China and Europe 20-21, app. Dir. of 
Commercial Intelligence Service in Dept, of Trade and 
Com 32, Deputy Min. of Trade and Com 40, Adviser 
to Caa del. to Empire Ecoa Conf in Otuna 32; Mem. 
of Trade Mission to S. Amer. 41, Mm to U.S.SR. 42- 
44, app Amb. 44; Sr. Adviser to Can. del to UNGO 
45; Chm, Can. del. to PC 45, Alt Rep. to Isc part of 
1st sesn GA, London 46, Rep. to 2nd part of 1st sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 46, Paris Peace Conf. 46, app. Min. to S’* it. 
(retaining personal rank of Amb.) 47; Vice-Chm., ITO 
Pt^ Cttee. 47; Chm., ITO Exec Cttee. 47- ; Rep. 7ch 
sesa of ECOSOC 48. 

Wilson, A. Dash (Lib ), b. 98, Harper, Maryland Co., 
ed. at Oinington Coll.; fmr Oetk of 4th Judicial Grculc 
Ci.; admitted to bar in 28, Mem of Lib Nail. Legis. 
since 32; ptescni Mem. of Sea; Prof, of Math and. 
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Eog. Lit. at Monrovia Coll, of the Afr. Methodist Church 
29-30; present Second Vice-Pres. of State ColL of Lib.; 
Rep. 2nd sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, Vice Chm. 3rd Cttee. 

Wilson, David (NZ.); b. 80. Glasgow, Scotland; 
took up perm, residence in N.Z. in 15; app. Sec- 
Tteasutet of Auckland Labour Representation Cttee. 20, 
Asst. Sec. of Labour Party Natl. Sec. app. 

Mem. of Natl. Legis Council 37, Leader of Councd and 
Min. without Pottfolio 39, Min. of Man-Power, NatL 
Service and Civil Defence respy. 40-44; fmr. Mem. of 
N2. War Council; fmr. Min of Immigration; High 
Comt in Can.; Chm. of NZ del. to Food and Agtic. 
Conf. 45. PICAO Conf in Montreal, Perm Migration 
Cttee. of ILO and Int Labour Conf. 46; Rep. UNQO 
45, 2nd patt of 1st sesn. GA, NY. 46, Vice-Chm, Isi 
sesn. of UN Social Comm 47. 

Wilson, Joseph Vivian (NZ), b. 94, N.Z; ed. in 
NZ. and Trinity Col\, Cambridge; Mem of NZ Er- 
peditlonary Force 15-19. fmr. Mem. of LN Secre. at Assn 
to Sec.-Gen and later as Head of Cen. Sect, Asst. Dir 
of Research, Rnyal Inst of Int Affaus in London 40, 
Mem , Dept, of Ext. Affairs, Wellington 44- , Rep. 
1st sesn. GA 46, and 2nd sesn. GA, NY. 47 
Wilson, Roland A. (Australia), b 04, Tasmania; ed. 
at Uoivs. of Tasmania, Oxf., and Chicago, D Phil 
(Oxf ) 29, PhD (Chicago) 30, Lecturer m Econ at 
Univ. of Tasmama 30-32, Economist to Commonwealth 
Treas. 32-35; Rep. Dr Empire Scat Conf. 55, Com- 
monwealth Stat and Econ Advisee to Treas. 36- , Perm 
Head of Dept, of Labour and Nad. Service 41-46, Asst 
and Consultant to Australian del. to UNQO 45: Econ. 
Counselor. Embassy in Wash 45- ; Pres of Econ. Soc 
of Australia and N.Z., Rep. UN Econ and Employment 
Comm. 47- , Vice-Chm , Ist sesn. 47, Chm. 2nd sesn. 47. 

Wini&tski, Bohdac (Pol ), b 84, Bohdanciwo. ed. at 
Lycde of Lomaa, Warsaw, Gacow, Pans, and Heidelberg, 
LLO. (Gacow) 10, Lecturer at Pol. School of Polit 
Sci. 11-14, active service in Russian Army 15-17; Legal 
Adviser to Pol. del. at Peace Conf. 17-20, app. Prof, of 
Fac. of Law in Poanan 22, Dean 36-39, Mem. of LN 
Pettn. Comm, on Communications and Transit 21-27, 
Vice-Pres. 24-26, Rep. lot. Oder Gmra, 23-30, Commis- 
sary of Govt for Liquidation of Get Property 24-27; 
Deputy to Diet 28-35; Pol. Agent before Perm- Ct of 
Int Justice in Oder Affair 29, Prof, at Acad of Int Law, 
The Hague 33; Pres, of Dank of Pol. 41-46. Judge of 
ICJ 46- - 

Winiewicz, Joacf (Pol.); b. 05; ed. in econ. and 
polit sci. at Univ. of Poznan; Ed.-in-Chief, Dzknnik 
Pozrunikl 30-39, Ed. Wiesci Polsii in Budapest 39-41; 
Mem. of Pol. Min. of Prep. Work for Peace Conf. 41—45: 
fmr. Counselor of Embassy in London; Rep. Peace Conf. 
in Paris 46; app. Amb. to U.S A. 47; Rep. Ist sesn- GA 
46, Ist spec. sesn. GA 47 and 2nd sesa GA, N.Y. 47. 

Witteveen, Miss Maria Z. N. (Neth.); b. 04, ed. at 
Lejden Univ., LL.D.; Mem. of LN Secre. 31-5% Set to 
Noth. del. to Exec. Cttee. of PC, PC, 1st part of Ist sesn. 
GA, London, and last LN Asmb. in Geneva 46; Sec.-Gen. 
. of Ncih. del. to Paris Peace Gnf. 46; Adviser of Neib. 
del. to 2nJ part of Isc sesn. GA, N.V. 46, to 2nd sesn. 
GA. N.Y. 47; Rep. Exec Dd. of UNICEF; Adviser of 
Ncih. del. to 5ih, 6th, and 7ih sesns. of ECOSOC 47- ; 
present Rep. UN Cttee. on Contributions. 

Wold, AkUlou Able (Cih.);b. 12, F.ih.; td. ai PtciKh 
Lycce, Alexandria, and Univ. of Paris; Charge d'Affaires, 


Legation in Paris 35-40; Vice-Min. of Pen (Imp. Secre.) 
42-43: Vice-Min. of For. Affairs 43- ; Rep. UNQO 45, 
Oim , Eth. del. to 1st part of 1st sesn. GA, londoo 4^ 
Paris Peace Conf., and 2od sesn. GA, N.Y. 47. 

Wold, Tetje (Nor.); b. 99; lawyer 21- ; adioate 
31; Judge of Appeal Ct. 36-39; Min. oE Jus. 39-(5, 
Judge of Sup. Ct ; Chm , For. Relations Cttee. of Noi. 
Park; M.P.; Rep. Ist sesn. GA 46, and 2nd sesn. GA, 
N.Y. 47. 

Woodbridge, Robert Edmon (Costa Rica): b. 20, 
San Jose; ed in Costa Rica, Paris and Texas; Alt Rep. to 
TQ publ. in Costa Rica; Mem. of TC Visiting Missioa ta 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi 48. 

Wyndham White, Eric (UK.); b. 13, cJ. « West- 
minster Qty School and Univ. of londoo, Mem. of 
English Bar, Lecturer, London School of Econ; Min. 
of Econ. Warfare 39—41, First Sec of Embassy in Wash. 
41—45, Econ and Supply Adviser, Embassy in Pacis 45; 
Spec Asst, to Sir Humphrey Gale (European Dir of 
UNRRA) 45; Sec.-Gen, Emergency Econ Cttee. fot 
Europe Exec Sec., ITO Prep. (3ttee. 46-47; Exec. 
Sec., UN Conf on Trade and Employment, Havana 47- 
48, Exec Sec , ITO Interim Gmra. 48. 


Yafi, Abdallah (Leb ). b. 01, Beirut, ed. in Beirut 
and at Univ of Paris; LLD. (Paris); adoucted to Bu 
in Beirut 26; Mem. of Chamber of Deputies fro® City 
of Beirut 37-39 and 43- ; Prime Min and Mio of Jui 
38-39, later Min of Jus. and Fm. until 47; R«P UNCIO 
45, 2nd sesn. GA, N Y. 47. 

Yang, Y. N. (a.na); Iml. Dir. of Daoga DW 
Depr. of Gn. Health Bu.; fmr. Dir. of Cen. He»hh w , 
fmr. Dir. of Fukien Quarantine Ofiee; fmr. Dm of wit 
Biochemical Med. Manufacturing Bu. of Mia of Health, 
fmr. Prof, of Med. Coll, of Hopei Univ.; present Mco. 
of Perm. Cen. Opium Bd. 

Yang Yung-aing (China) I tJ al Sootto* U”'. 
George Wash. Univ. and Bowdoin Gll ; LLD ; FnvJ 
Sec. to Wellington Koo (Min. in Wash.) Attache 
and Sec. of Chinese Legation in Lnadon 20-22; <* 0 
Chinese del. to First LN Asmb. 20, and to Dusrni^ 
Conf. io Wash. 21-22; Mem, of Min. of /T"” 
22-27; Pres, of Soochow Univ. 27- ; Sr Sen »h - 
Dir. of Dept, of Im. Affairs in Min. of For. ’ 

fmr. Visiting Prof, of Chinese Gviliaatioa 
Amer. Univs; Dir. of Inf. and Pub ,njno 

Chinese News Service; Assoc. Sec. of Dice. „ 

45; Assoc.. Chief of Sea. on Econ. and Soc , , 
PC 45 and GA. London 46; Adviser to 
1st sesn. GA 46 and 2nd sesn. GA, N-V. 47, 

2ad and 3rd sesns. of ECOSOC; Rep. UN Soc. 

47— , Vice Chm. 47— . . ^1, 

Y.les, Frank (U.K.); b. 02: eJ. ac S'- 
Cambridge; Sc.D. 48; Research Officer and 
viser, Gold Gast Geodetic Survey 27-31: ^ 

Rothamsted Experimental Station 31- Sttme 

of Stat. 33- . Head of Agric. Research Stan 
47- ; Sci. Adviser to various f on 

Comdr. (Hon.) R.A.F. 43-45; Rep. UN Sub-Co®®- 
Stat. Sampling 47— . 

Z • fj »' 

Zebrosvski, Tadcusa (Pol.): h. OL 29. 

Univ. of Warsaw and Sorbonne; Ph D. I 
Asst, to Dir. of Gen. State Atchives ,’.13, Prof. 
on Rockefeller Fellowship in Social Sen ices 3 
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of Geog. at Uniy. of Warsaw 33-39; took part In defense 
of Warsaw in 39; imprisoned in Ger., liberated by 
U.S.S.R- Army in 45; Rep. Potsdam Conf. 45; Rep. 
Meeting of Deputy For. ^lins. in London 47; Deputy- 
Dir. of Polit. Dept, in Min. of For. Affairs; Rep. 2nd sesn. 
GA, N.Y. 47. 

Zoricic, Milovan (Yugos.); b. 84, Zagreb; ed. at 
Univ. of Zagreb, LL.D.; Legal Agent for Treas., Office of 
Atty.-Gen. at Zagreb, at same time Legal Adviser to Govt, 
of Qoatia and Slavonia 10; fmr. Head of PoHl Dept, 
of Admn. for Croatia and Slavonia, later Prefect; app. 
Pres, of Admn. Ct. of Zagreb 29; app. by LN Council a 
Mem. of Governing Comm, of Saar Territory 32, Deputy- 
Pfcs. during plebiscite year; app. Mem. of PCA 35; ^ 
hoc Judge in work of Perm. Ct. of Int. Jus. in cases of 
Pajzs-Oiky-Estcthaay, and Loslnger 36; elected Judge of 
Sup. Cf. of Jus. of Zagreb 45; Air. Rep. 1st part of 1st 
sesn. GA, London 46; Judge of ICJ 46- . 

Zorin, Valerian A. (U.S.S.R.); b. 02, undertook re- 
sponsible work in Cen. Cttee. of Young Communist Lea. 
22-32; post-graduate student at Higher Communist Inst, 
of Ed. 33; undertook Party and pedagogic work 35-41; 


app. Asst. Gen.-Sec., People's Commissariat for For. Af- 
fairs 41, head of Fourth European Dept. 43-45; app. 
Amb. to Czech. 45; Rep. UN Social Comm.; Rep. 2nd 
sesn. GA, N.Y. 47, 2nd sesn. ECE 47. 

Zuloaga, Pedro (Venez.); b. 98t Caracaf; cd. at Cen. 
Univ. of Venez., Harvard, Paris Law School; LLD. 
(Paris) 24; Comr.-Gen. of Venez. at World Exposition, 
Paris 37; Rep. Int. Stat. Inst., Prague 38; Commercial 
Attach^ Paris 38-39; Comr. of Immigration and Colon!- 
zatfOQ foe Venez. in U.SA. 41-47; Mem. of Venez. del. 
to UNCIO 45; Rep. 2nd part of 1st sesn. GA, N.Y. 46; 
Perm. Alt Rep. to UN 47- . 

Zung, Miss Cecilia Sieu-ling (China) ; ed. at Soochow 
UmV. taw School, Columbia Univ., N.Y. Univ. and 
business, banking and trade schools in San Francisco, fmr. 
math, teacher in Shanghai Higli School; fmr. chief io- 
lerpremr in law firm of Yu-Ling (Ex Vice-Mm. of Jus.) ; 
praaising lawyer in Shanghai 34-37 and 46- ; fmr. U.S. 
Postal Censor and Sr. Translator, San Francisco and N Y.; 
fmr. Biographical Research Analyst of U S. O S.S. in 
Wash.; Prof, at Soochow Univ. Law School 46- ; Rep. 
UN Comm, on Status of Women 47- . 
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Jessup, Philip C. 282, 
Jesus Quijano, Manuel de 
Jockel, Gordon Albert 
Johansen, J. Strand 
Johnson, Herschel V. 
Johnson, Joseph E. 
Johnson, Sir Nelson K. 
Johnston, G. A. 
Joliot-Curie, Frederic 
Jonasson, Hermann 
Joydaan, J. R, . 

Joshi. J. V. 

Jouhaux, Leon . 26,314, 


316 

853 

316. 318. 321. 1069 (hog.) 
1069 (biog.) 

ill, W69 (biog) 
698.966 

700. 870. 884. 1069 (hog ) 

315. 1069 (hog.) 

315 

703. 1069 (biog ) 

316. 1069 (biog ) 
310,311,445 

696,697.698.327 

870 

318.321.497. 1069 (biog.) 
317,320,701, 1081 (hog) 

696.697 

315 

316,497, 1069 firogj 
282, 321 

983. 1069 (hog.) 

827 

493 

314. 1069 (biog ) 

316 
884 

695. 827. 872. 1069 (hog.) 


Jovanovic, Nikodije . 
Julliard, Robert 
Juncosa Sere, JuUo M. 


319,32 
29,313,31 
. \i 


314.31 


Kabushko, Valentin I. ' 

Kaeckcnbccck, Georges . 

Kagan, S. 

Kalecki, Michal 
Kalergis, John . , . 

Kamel, Saad . yi 

Kamenev, Ivan 'C 

Kaminsky, Leonid Ivanovicch . 3 13, 3 17, 501,695,69 
697, 1069 (iioi 

Karaosmanoglu, Y. K. 703, 1070 

ICarmarkar, D. P. 'C 


Karmin, Mrs. J. 
Kassern, Tadeusz 
Katz-Suchy, Juliusz 


181.259.316, 312.319.322,49 
696, 697, 702, 1070 (iioj 
KauAmann, Henrik 28,314,31 

Kayoum, Abdul 313,310, 1070(wo? 

Kazemi, Morteza Moshefegh ’J 

Kcesing, Felix n-l.i 

Kellway, C. V. 313 , 321 , 1070 

Kenyon, Miss Dorothy 702, 1070 (W 

Keranen, J. •« 

Kcrchove d'Exaerde, Baron Fernand de 
Kerno, Ivan 798.814, 1070(»»| 

Kcuchenius, Colonel J. J. A. .. j; 

Khalatbary, Abbasali 

Khalidy, Awni 315. 317, 701. 786. 787, 1070f4(e 
Khalifa, Colonel Mohamed Abdel-Halwn 3 
Khan, Oalonel Abdur Rahim ..nn/iL 

Khan. Sir M. Zafralla 240,315,317. '"I"!"! 
Khosrovani, Khosfow .XiiMt.., 

Khouri, Victor 315.1I170(‘‘ 

Kjfle-Egzi, Gabre Maskal 22 

Kilpatrick, John Reed . > • ' 

g"pf;,^aSai" , ■■ ■loiirite 


Kirby!! Justice Richard Clarence 377,499. 

Kirk. Admiral Alan G. 321.107U'W| 

KirpaJani, S. K. . . . jo’jl 

Wsch, Sit Cecily , . ,0 313,318.107 

\hH 


Kuxmz, Ventdittovvch. 


Klaestad, Helge 
Klekovkm, Michael 
Klompe, Miss Marga A. hL 
Koch, H. H. . 

Kock, Mrs. Katin 
Kock, Michiel Hendrik de 
Kolovic, Mihailo 
Koo, V. K. Wellington 
Koo, Yee-Chun 
Koolen, P. N. M. . 
Korbel, Josef 
Kosanovic, Sava 
Koster, Willem 
Kotschnig, Walter M. 
Koulazhenkov, Anatoly . • 
Kovalenko, V. P. 
Kozusznik, B. 

Krasovec, Stane 
Kratochville, Antonin 
Kraus, Frantisek 
Kremer, Jean-Pierre 
Kruysse, A. • • , 

Krylov, Sergei Borisovitch 


791 797,1070-7Ui»f 


703, long 

■ aii.ss 

313,' ion. g 
• ■ 693.96 

499. 1071. 


Kuezborski, Stanislaw 
Kulagenkov, A. H. 
Kullman, G. G. . . . 
Kunst, Arnold V. 


■ ■ . 31' 

. . • 91: 

' 702,ioni''!J 

• 701.827, long 
■ 

• ■ 69?.^ 
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Kuntscben, Charles 698,827 

KuraJ, Adnan 318 

Kytou, Alexis 30,224,314,317,318,320,321. 

701, 1071 


Labarriere, Commandant Rene de 311 

Labartbe, Rear-Admiral Enrique A. .315,696 

Labib, Mahmoud 702, 1071 

Labouisse, Henry . 703, lOllj’&rofJ 

Lachs, hlanfred 315 

Lakin^, George R, . . 761, 786 

Lall, S. 826, 1071 (WosJ 

U Malfa, Ugo 884 

Lamarle, Albert . . 696,697 

Lamb, J. ES,.. 749,776,787 

Lambert, Norman P. 313, 1071 fi/Of.) 

Lamy, Emmanuel 871 

Lange, Halvard M. • 315.107U3mgJ 

Lange, Oscar .. 28,29,315,318.497.498,696, 

697, 700, 1072 (biog.) 

Langhelle, Nils 315, 1072 

Lannung.H. J\4.714.\071<bio« ) 

Lapie, Pierce Olivier 314 

Laptcr, Karol . . 316 

Largencaye, Jean de 884 

Larock, Viaor 313 

Larrain, Joaquin 313.317,320,695.696 

Laugier, Henri 814, 1072f^/og) 

Laurentie, Henri 765, 777, 778, 779, 786, 787. 1072 
(btog.) 

La\aUe, Juan Bautista de 315. \Q^2 (bhg.) 

Uves, Walter H. C 26. 698, 853, 1072 (biog.) 

Uwford, V. G. 321.497 

Uwrence. H. G. . 316, 1072fWog.; 

Lazarte, Jorge A. 702, 1072 

Lebeau, Roland . 321, 322,695. 696. 701. 1072fi»egJ 
Le Bosquet, Charles §14 

Lecocq, Jules .. 693 

Le Corbusier, Charles 223 

lee, J. . ... . . . 983 

Lee, Kan 7®“^ 

Lefauebeux, Mme. Marie HHene 314, 702, IQlKbiog.) 
LeGaUals, Hu^es 315, 317, 320, 870, 884, 1072 {b^O 
Leguizamon, Carlos A. 4^ 

^ Lehmann, Rene Garnett '96 

Leitao da Cunha, Vasco T. 321, 1072f3m/-/ 

Leitgeber, D. . 91 . 

Leiva, Joaquin 314, 1072-73 (bjog.l 

Leloup, Marcel 941 

Le Mouel, Joseph 892, 1073 (blog.) 

Leontic, Ljubo 316, 1073 (biog ) 

Levanthal, Leo 985 

Levi, Misa 322 

Lewis, Miss Edina ^9 

Lejder, Captain Paul J. J. 311 

Li, C M. . . 704, 1073 

H Ping-heng . 926 

Liang, Ssu-ch’eng 

Liang, Yuen-Li f *4 

Lous, Alexis S. ... I” 

hiban, Jiri “99 

Lidbury, Sir David 992 

Ije, Trygve Halvdan . 10.27,200,226,803,813. 

^01i (blog.); see also Secretary-General in JnJeX of 

Subjects , 

Lieftinck, P 870,884 

Lieu, D. K. 700, 701, 1073 

Lieu Ong-sung 927 

Lifschitz, I. D. . . 7^4 

Lightbody, I. M. . . 7 , 

Lin Mousheng .... 778,7S7,107i(blog-) 

Lincoln, Murray . . .... 697 

Lindstrom, Mrs. Ulla 316 


Lionaes, Mrs. Aase 315 

LisicLy. Karel ... 238,256, 314, 321. 779, 1073(*'o^d 

Liu Chich 314.727,786, 1073 

Liu San-sun ... .827 

Liu Yu-Wan 302,321 

Livengood, Charles A • 499 

L|ungdahl, Vilmar ... 316 

Lleras Camargo, Alberto ... 26 

Lloyd George, David • 234 

Lo, M. K. ... 704 

Lobo, Hclio .826 

Lokanatban, Palamadai S 814, 1073 

LomaL^J.'M. . 701, 1073 

Looardi, Coronel Eduardo 313 

Lopes, A, Calheitos . 827 

Lopez, Alfonso . 314. 317. 320.497,498, 1073 

Lopez, Salvador P. 315.318,320,701.786.787, 

1075(^>os-) 

Lopez-Herrarce, Enrique . .. .695,696, 698 

Lopez Muniz, ^ronel Julio Argentino 704 

Lorenzo, Cesar if. 787 

Louth. Omar . . . 701, 1074 

Lovera. Gabriel Angel 316 

Loy<^ Gilberto 700,705, 1074 

Lozano, AMredo . 499 

Lubin, Isador . . . 700, 1074 (i»og.) 

Lucero, Brig.-Gcn. Franklin 313, 1074f^'ng-) 

Lucio, Gabriel 705 

Lugeon, J. ... 983 

LuLac, Branko 698,814,971 

Luna, R. * 321 

Lund. Colonel A. Roseber . 813 

Lundberg, Erik .... 30 

Lundstrom, Maj.-Geo. Aage . . 311 

Lusher, David 696 

Luthringcr, George F, .. . 885 

Lutoslawsld, George 700 

Lychowski, Tadeusz 697, 703, 1074 


M 

Mcaoy. John J. 695.872, 1074 Wo, J, 

McComb, Arthur R. 863, 1074fi'og) 

l^IcCreery, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Loudon . . 1074 

(biog.) 

McDougall, F. L. 695,696,698,840 

McFarlane, S. G. 87l>885 

McIntosh, A. D. il7,l074(biog.) 

McKay, G. G. R. 761 

McLain, Cbestei A. . .... 872 

McNair, Sir Arnold Duncan 791, 793, 797, 799» ^074 
(biog.) 

McNamara, W. M. J. . .. 701, 1074 

MdNarney, General J. T. 49S 

McNaughion, General A. G. L. 317,497,498. 1074 
(biog.) 

McNeil. Heaor . 316,695,697,703, 1074 (i'og) 

Maas, Joan .... 695 

MacDonald, John J. . 499 

MacDoonell, H. W. 695 

hlacGillivray, D. C. .... 228 

Afachado, Luis 871 

Machado, Olyntho . . 313, 319. 1074-75 
Mackay, A. R. F. ... 703 

Afackehenie, Carlos 697 

Afackenzie, M. . 919 

MacNamata, A . 826 

Madan, B. K. .. . 871..884 

Afahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra 700, 706, 1075 

Miabeii, Rene .. . •• 698 

Mabth^ Sri Narayan .... • 

Maillet^ J. . .. . . 7^^, 

Makin, Norman J. O. 313.696.870,883. 1075 
Malik, Charles H. 28.315. 317. 318. 501. 695.696, 
697, 701, 870, 884, 1075 (l»og.) 
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Malil^ Colonel Majeed . . . 317, 1075 (bhg.) 

Malik, Yakov A 497,498,499, 1075 

Malinine, S. N. . .• 699 

Malyshev, I. S. 700, 701,703, 1075fA/Of} 

Mance, Brig.-Gcn. Sir H. Osborne 700, 1075 \biog,) 
Mani, Colonel Chandra . . . 919 

Manino y Rios, Pedro . 316 

Mannio, Niilo . . • 827 

Manuilsky, Dmitri Z. 3HS, 497,498, 1075fA/og) 
Mapes, F. A. . . 814 

Maquieira, Fernando 317,697 

Marchal, Commander V. 498 

Marchena, Enrique de 314,320, 1058 

Margerie, Bernard de 884 

Markelius, Sven 223 

"Markos [Vafiades], General” 300 

Marlin, E. R. _ 698 

Marshall, George C 200, 316.318, 1075 (irog.j 


Marshall, Herbert 
Marshall, J, T. 

Martin, Paul 
Martinea-Baez, Manuel 
Martinez Cabanas, Gustavo 


Martinez'Lacayo, Juan Jose 
Martinez-Ostos, Raul 
Marytko, V. P. 

Masani, M. R. 

Masaryk, Jan 
Mascbke, Arturo 
Mathieu, Georges J. 

Mattes, leo 
Matthai, J. 

Matthews, Sir William 
Maud, Sir John 
Mauog, U Tin 
Maux, H. C 
May, Herbert L 
Mayantz, Bernado . 

Mayer, Andr^ 

Mayer Ren^ 

Mayer £Majer], Viclav 


Mayhew, Maj, Christopher Paget 


700. 701. 1075 (iiog) 
703, 1075 (irog.) 

695. 696. 1075 fi/og-l 
853 

29.315,319.814. 1054 
(biog > 
315, m6(b,og) 
883,884.885 
697 

701,1076ft/ogl 
28, 314, 452. 454. 456. 1076 (biog ) 
870,883 
814 

316 
704 

319.I076fW) 
853 

317 

, 704 

636.705. 1076 (biog.) 
704 
840 

314,870 
454 


316,696,1076 
(biog ) 
884' 

313, W76(biog.) 

697 
765 
704 
827 

701, 1076(biog.) 

696 
701.870 
314 
870,883 
. 870,883 

313 

700, 1076(biag.) 

695, 696, 697, 870, 883, 1076 
(biog.) 
315, 1076(biog.) 

Mendoza Hrary, Lorenzo 316, 321, 696. 1062 (bhi^) 
Meneses Pallares, Arturo 314, 317, 701, 1079(’iw^ 'j 


Mayobre, Jose Antonio 
Maza, JosI 
Mazecti, Cesar S. 

Mead, Thomas 
Medeiros Q , Gustavo 
Mehta, B. C 
Mehta, Mrs. Hansa 
Meikeljohn, R. P. 

Mejia, Diego . , 

Melas, Georges 
Melendez-Valle, Manuel 
Mello, Edgard de 
Mello Franco. Afranio de 
Melville, Leslie G. 
Mendels, M. M. 
Mendes-France, Pierre 

Mendez G., Manuel 
Mendoza, Jose Luis 


Menichella, Donato 
Menon, K. P. S. 
Menoo, M. Gopala 
Menon, V. K. R. 
Metall, IL A. 
Methofer, A. 

Mcurs, T. A. 

Me)er, Joaquin E. . , 
Mikaoui, Jamil . .. 
Milam, Carl H. . , 


870 

283,302.321. 1076 fWJ 
317,702. 1076 fW) 
700. 1076-77 (biog) 
696. 787 
705, 1077f*«>g) 
705 

. 314,871 

..697 

814 


. 9J2 


Miles, Paul D . 

Milhard, Edgar • - v 'w/o 

Minter, John R ■ . .. , 6% 

Mirkine-Guetzevitch, Professor B ’fios 

Mladek, J. V. 885 

Moch, Jules 314,1077(i«)|) 

Moderow, Wladimir . . .. gjl 

Afedzelewski, Zygmunt .. 315,1077fijor} 

Moe, Finn 30,224,259,315,317.318,319,320, 
322,695, 1077 (W«) 

Mogro Moreno, Antonio 313,320 

Mohammed, Ahmed, Izzet . 870,884 

Moller, Victor 871 

Moneta, Jose . . 313 

Monge, Juvenal 315,695, 696, 697, 705, 1077(i«)|) 
■ ■ “ • . . , 883 


321 

699 

70I.1077(i/o«) 


701 . 1077 (bwg) 
3l4,320,786.1077(i»of) 

320 
705 

321. 1077 

315. 1077 

827 


Monick, Emmanuel 
Monk, A. E. 

Monmayou, Roger 

Monoeray, 

Monroe, Miss Elizabeth 
Montero Bernales, Carlos . * 

Mootiel Arguello, Alejandro 
Monzon, Mrs. Sara B. de , 

Monzonoo, Major Patricio R. 

Moore, Admiral Sir Henry 
Mora, Jose A. 

Morales Flores, Arturo 
Morales, Juan Felix 
Morales Macedo, German 
Morgan, Eduardo 
Morgensuetne, Wilhelm Munthe 

Morozov, Alexander P. . 695,696,697,700,1077 

(iag\ 

Morris, General Sir Edwin L. 

Morse, David A. . . 695.827.1077fiwi) • 

Mostapha. Abdel Monem . • 

Motia e Silva, Captain Alvaro Alberto da . ■ j'® 

Moustier de Caocby, Commandant du j 

Mow Pong-tsu, Lieut-Gen. . 

Mudajiar, Sir A. Ramaswami . 501 , 695 , 1078(wol1 

Mugbif, Y. . .. Yq\ 

Mukerjee, Syaroa Prasad . 

Mulatier, L4on 
Muller H., Walter 
Mulumba, Semakula 
Mumayiz. Amin . 

Mumford, W. Bryant 
Muniz, Joao Carlos 


■698,927,932, 

• • . 774'75 

•• • , 870,884 

_ , 814 . 

Vs?. 313. 317, ho, 497. 498, 

6k 697.1078(3.oi 

MuSoz, Rodolfo . . . 313, 316. 497,498, 1078(foofj) 
Munro, Sir Gordon • • 

Murk Alois. .. 

Myrdal, Karl Gunnar . • • 314.10/81^^ 

Myrddin-Evans, Sir Guildhaume 


N 

Naaykens, J. 

Nabil, Fazlollah . 

Naficy, Mocharraf 
Nannet^ Dr. Guillermo 
Nararaj'Chamnoog, Phra .. 
Narayanan, T. G. 

Nasr, Taha Bey el Sayed 
Navab, Hosscin . . 

Nehru, Pan^t Jawahatlal 
Nehru, R. K . . 

Nelson, Otto L.. . . 

Neser, J. .. . 

Neuville, Rene 
Newell, Herbert W. 

Newlin, Algie I. 

Niemeyer, Oscar .. . . 
Nieuwenhuys, Jean 


766 

315 

870.884 

853 

70l 

614 

314, 724. 10JS(i»f,' 

695,700:i07S(*"f,' 
, ■31A!078(*»'I 
• 699 
■ 699 
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Nisot, Joseph _313, 317, 320, 497, 498, 701, 1078(b!og.) 

Noel-Baker, Philip 

Nolde, O. Frederick - 

Nord, Erik 

Nordahl, Konrad - “27 

Noriega, Raul 315,320,786,787 

Noriega Morales, Manuel.. 

Norland, .Ib 314, 1078 

Northrup, Frederick B .840,841 

Notestein, F. W. 8^^ 

Noury-Esfandiary, F. • • 871 

Novikov, K. V. — 704 

Novoa, Carlos . . . - 884 

Nunez, Pe^o L. 870,883 

Nurelein, Hassan .. 697 

Nyun, U So ..317, 320. 1078-79fWJ 


Oakes, C Hawley 
Ochoa Mayo, A. 

Odfjell, Fredrik 
Odhe, Thorsten 
O’Dwyer, Mayor William 
Oersted, H. C . ... 

Oldham, J. £. 

Olheira Maia, Jorge de .... 
Olsen, Karl' 

Olympic, Sylvanus E. . . . . 

Opocensky, Jan 
Ording, Aake 

Ordonez Ceballos, Antonio 
Ordonneau, Pierre 
Ore'diDuno, Alejandro ■ .• 
Oreamono, AUjandro, Jr. 
Otillac, Gilberto . ■ 
Orlov, Nicolai 
Otmacbea Zalles, Hector ' 

Orr, Sir John Boyd 
Orr, Joseph L. 

Ortega Frier, Julio 
Ortiz Mena. Raul 
Ortiz.Rodtiguez, Jorge 31 
Osborn, Fairchild 
Osborn, Frederick H. 

Osseiran, Adel 
Ouk, Thonn 

, Ouro Preto, Carlos Celio de 
Overby, A. N. 

Owen, Arthur David Kemp 
Oyevaar, Jan J. . 


499 

.700 

. .700, 1079 (i/og) 

, 697 

.. 26 
827 
.313 
321 

695,696,698 

.765,766 

853 

814 

319 

- . 282 
704 

704 

705 
319 

870.883 
. 26, 834, 1079 (Wog) 
. . 840 

314 ,l^i(btog.) 

705 

’, 701,702, 1079<btog) 

706 
498,499 

315 
. 704 
704 
884 

813. 1079 (iiog.) 

700. 1079 (Weg.) 


Padilla Ners o, Luis 


282,315,317.319. 320. 
786, 787, 1079 ftrog.) 

885 

814, 1079 ffaog.) 
313,1079('Wog-) 
. . 182 
315.702 
. 314,1079(Wog.) 

705 


Pailbas, Andre 

Palthey, Georges Louis Claude 
Palza, Humberto 
Pan, Wen-Yuan 
Panahy, Abol Ghassem 
Pandi^ Mrs. Vijaya LakshmL. 

Pangrazio Gancio, Natalio . . 

Pannikar, Sardar Kavalam Kladhava 314, 1079 f^mg j 

Panski, Jerzy 702 

Panyushido, Alexander S 318, 1079 fWog.J 

Papanek, Jan . 29,30, 314,319,451-57 

501,695, 10S0(biog.) 
Paranagua, Octavio . . 883,8^ 

Parisot, J. .... 919 

Parker, Chauncey G. 872 

Parkinson, J. F. 871,835 

Parodi, Alexandre 314,317,319.320, 

497,498, lOSOffoeg) 
Parra-Perez, C 853 


Parsonage, - 

Parsons, AI. H 

Pate, Maurice .<. • 
Patijn, C- L. ~ .. . 

Paton, Mrs. Florence . . 
Patrick, R. T. G. . 
Patterson, George Sutton 
Paul-Boncour, Jean 
Paula Souza, G. H. de ' 
Pavlov, A. P. 

Pearson, L. B. 

Pektas, Mrs. Mshri 
Pelt, Adrian 
Pena, Julio 

Pena Valle, Miguel Angel 
Penteado, Eurico 
Perez Alfonseca, Ricudo 
Perez.Qiiriboga, Guillermo 
Perez-^neros, Enrique 
Perez Cisneros, Guy 
Perez Cnbillas, Jose M. 
Perez-Guertero, M. 

Perez Perozo, Victor M. 
Pernot, G. 

Perreard, Francois 
Percy', A. R. 

Pescaiore, Pierre 
Peter, G. 

Petersen, E. 

Petersen, H. 

Petersen, Miss K. 

Petit, Rene 
Petkov, Nikolai 
PeyroUes, Sirs. G. 

Pezelj, Slavko 
Phelan, Edward 
Philip, Andre 


. 761 

. ... 885 

814 

.. 28.318,697 

316 

761 

321.1080 (biog.) 
.321 

... 919 

697, 701 

79, 313, 320, 497. 1080 (iwg.) 

702. 1080 (biog.) 

814 . 1080 (b/og.) 
870,883 

321 

313 

314 
883 

695.699. 1080 fW) 
724 

314,703, 1057 (biog.) 

522 

316,318, 321,695,696.697 
701 
801 
695 

315 . 1080 (biog) 

705 

700 

983 

322 
932 
485 
697 

700. 1080 fi/ng.) 
26.698, 827,1080 (brog) 

703.978 


Philipp H.’ M. 695, 696, 697, 700. 705, 1080 (btog ) 
Phillips, Ralph W. 841 

Photsades, Alex 853 

Pierce, Sidney D. , 313 

Pillai, P. P. 315, 317, 320, 322, 695, 696, 1080 (biog ) 


Piiiai, Sir Ragbavan 
Pirzada, Abdus Saitar 
Plate, Juan 
Plimsoll, J, 

Ploeser, Leonard St. Clair 
Pocaterra, Julio 
Polar, Zeki 
Pollock, Sidney 
Ponce, L. Neftali 
Poos, Julio B. 

Ponso4 Henri 


978 

315. 1080 riiog) 
871,884 
313, 697 

698 

316 

316. 1081 (biog) 

699' 

314 . 1081 (biog) 
827 

697,966 


Popova, Mrs. Elizavieta Alekseesna 702, 1081 ('i/og) 


Popovic. Vladimir 
Porter, Paul R. 
Pourevaly, Abol-Gbassem 
Powell, Charles M. 
Poynton, A. H. 
Pozharsky, Sergey 
Pradervand, J. P. 

Pratap, Raja Mahendra 
Preifas, Georges 
Price, Byron 
Pck%, Frederick A. 
Prince-Koire, Mrs. AL 
Peotiteb, D. 

Pruszynsky, Ksawery 
Putman, Rodolphe 


Quarzell, Airs. Winifrede 
Quern, Lt.-Col. Joseph 
Quijano, Carlos 
Quintanilla, Luis 


316. 1081 (hog.) 
703 

701.1081(hog) 

885 

786 

703 

699 

768 

698 

39,814, 1081 ('W') 

320. 1081 

699 

815,814, 1081 

238,316, 498 

702. 1081 fi/ogj 


698 

310,311.445 

871 

315, 108l(hog) 
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313 

497.498, \08l(b}og.) 


RaafaC. Wahid Fikry . . ' 314 

Rabicbko, V. A. 700.703, 1081 

Rabiaovitch, Georges 814 

Radhakfishnao, Sir Sarvepalli 853 

Radice, Fulke 892, 1081 fiwgj 

Radimsky, Ladislav 314,695,696 

Ragab, Col. Hassan 182 

Rajcbman, Ludwik 10&l(biog.) 

Ramadier, Paul 826 

Raman, C. V. 872 
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Agricultural labor activities (ILO) 823 

Agudas Israel World Organization 694,698 

Albania; 

Application for membership in UN 15,40,42,480*81 
Dispute with U K., see Corfu Channel 
Foreign exchange deficit (estimated, 1947) 548 

Frontier incidents, see Greek question 
Specialized agencies, member of taesag 970 

Algeria: 

ILO mission to 661 

Specialized agencies, member of facing 970 

All Ewe Conference: petition to TC from 764*67 

All-India Women’s Conference (India) 694 

Allowances, for UN personnel, see Staff of UN Seae* 
tariat 

Amazon Basin Countries: 

International Institute of the Hylean Amazon 845, 852 
Proposed economic conf. of 558*59 

American Federation of Labor (U.S.) 693,694,695, 
697,698 

Trade union rights, see Freedom of association 
Arab Higher Committee: 

Hearing by ad hot Cttee of 2nd sesn of GA 232*33 
Heating by 1st Cttee of 2nd special sesn of GA 26l 
Refusal to collaborate with UNSCOP . .. 228 

Refusal to collaborate with Palestine Comm. . 256 
Arabia, see Saudi Arabia 
Argentina: 

Opital, area and population . . . 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 
Flag . . . facing 1066 

Observers: ESC ... . 696,697 

Represenatives; 

AEC ... . . 498 

Comm, for Conventional Armaments 498 

Economic Comm, for Latin America 704 

GA ... . . 313,316 

Interim Cttee, GA . . . 319 

SC .. 497 

UN Comm, for India and Pakistan 499 

SC, member of 31,337 

Spain, relations with 49-50,51 

UN and specialized agencies, member of . facing910 
Armaments, Regulation and Reduction of: 

Bibliography . 1014 

Comm, for Conventional Armaments 10, 13, 

336-37,476-80 

Representatives . . 498-99 

Asia and the Far East: 
see also Devastated areas 

Economic Comm, for .... 505, 530-37 

Establishment .. . 17,530 

Executive Seaetary 8l4 


Asia and the Far East (cont): 

Economic Comm, for (cons): 

Functions 5 ns 

Headquarters ' 505 

Membership .98*99, 505‘531*32. 535, 

■ . 536-37.7M 

Sessions - 508.531 • 

ESC action re 530*35, 6M 

Eoiaomic development 533*35 

Japan and 557 

Economic survey, I 947 . . 513-14 

Flood control .... 533, 535-36 

Inland transport 537,568 

ILO activities re .... .. 821,824 

Associated Country Women of the World 694,698 
Association, Freedom of, see Freedom of Association* 
Atlantic Charter 3 

Atomic Energy: 

Biblio^aphy .. 1014 

Commission. 

EscablishmenC . . 10,12,336,461 

Report (1st) .. 12,461,466 

Report (2nd) „ . 461-66 

Report {3rd) 471-76 

Representatives , 

Working Cttee 

Int. Contiol Agency • 461-66 

Auditors, Board of . 25, lo5 

Membership . 179-60,319 

Ausualia: 

Capital, area and population , ^ 

Conrnbuuon to budget and Working Capital Fund 
ESC, member of .. • 31.501 

Flaa . 

Go^ policy 

IJC compulsory jurisdiction, accepta^ of 
Non-self-governing territories administered by. 
mission of ituormatioa re • • 

... 

Comm, for Convencienai Armaments 
Comm, on Status of Women 
Cttee of Good Offices, Indonesia . . ... 

Consular Comm, at Batavia . 

Economic and Employment Comm. 595,697 

1 ^,-- • ^704 

EOkFE ... • jj 3 ,g 

UA ... . • }21 

Headquarters Advisory Cttee . • -qj 

Human Rights Comm.. 

Interim Cttee, GA -qj 

. Population Comm . • • • 497 

^ 

UNSCOB . . . , • • 321 

UN Temporary Comm, on Korea 
SC, member of •. Miuni end 

Trusteeship agreements submitted by, see 

New Guinea . , ' 731-55 

TC ptovisional questionnaire transmitted to . gj^ 

UN and specialized agencies, loesnber os I 
Austria: .. ,2 43,45. 

Application for membership in UN . 435 . 84,486 ' 

Foreign exchange deficit (estlmat^. 

ICAO, application for and admission to o 858 

Specialized agencies, member of . . • 

Aviation, see International Civil Aviation 8 * 

Safety of Dfe at Sea and in the Air 

° TC . 771-72 

Bakweri Land Committee, petition ® .^.ruoa 

Banl^ see International Bank fo* 

Development 
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Balkans, see Greek quesuon . 

Belgian Congo •••• • ■ 736, 737, J 

Specialized agencies, member of Uctng y/u 

Belgium: *. 

Opital, area and population . . 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital Tutid 164 
Currency exchange transactions obU 

flag iaang 1066 

ICJ compulsory )utisdiction, acceptance of 792,801 
Non-self-governing tetriiories^administcred 

mission of information te . . . .. 708, 70J 

Obsemts:ESC 693, 696. 697 

Representatives : . . _ 

AEC .... • 

Comm, for Conventional Armaments 498 

Cnee of Good Offices, Indonesia 
Consular Comm, at Batavia • 499 

Economic and Employment Comm. . 699 

Economic Comm, for Europe 703 

Fiscal Comm. • • 702 

GA 

Headquarters Advisory Cttee 321 

Human Rights Comm. 701 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

Ealesune Truce Osotm. 499 

SC 497 

TC 786,787 

UN Comm, for India and Pakistan 499 

SC, member of 337 

Trusteeship agreement submitted by, see Ruanda- 

Uruodi 

UN and specialized agencies, member of faesng 970 
Biographies, of UN representatives, officials, etc 1048^ 
Bolivia: 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 

, Flag faetui 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of 792,801 

Representatiies: 

Economic Comm, for Lada America . 704 

GA . 315.317 

Interim Cttee, GA. 320 

UN Comm, on Palestine 321 

UN and specialized agencies, member of faeifig 970 
Borneo, see Malaya ano British Borneo 
Boy Scouts’ lateroational Bureau 694 

Btauh 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 
ESC, member of . 51 

Bag _ fatieg 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiaion, acceptance of 792,801 

Observer: ESC 695 

Representatives : 

AEC 498 

Comm, for Convenuonal Armaments 498 

Economic and Employment C^mm. 699 

ESC 696,697 

Economic Comm, for Latin America 704 

GA ... 313,317 

Headquarters Advisory Cttee 321 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

Population Comm. . 703 

SC .... 497 

Transport and Communications Comm. . 700 

UNSCOD 321 

SC, member of . . . 337 

UN and specialized agencies, member of facing 970 
British Borneo and Malaya: 

Representatives: ECAFE 704 

Broadcasting, see Telecommunications 
Budget of the United Nations, see Finances of UN 
Bulgaria: 

Application for membership in UN 41,42,481,484, 
485.487 


Bulgaria (cont.): 

Frooder incidents, see Greek question 

Specialized agencies, member of feeing 970 

Burma, Union of: 

Admission to UN ... 258-59,487-88 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Fias .. - . facing 1066 

Representatives : 

ECAFE ... 704 

GA 317 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

UN and specialized agencies, member of factng 970 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic: 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Contnbucion to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 
Flag facing 1066 

Representatives: 

Comm, on Status of Women 702 

Economic and Employment Comm 699 

ESC 694. 696-97 

Economic Comm, for Europe 703 

GA 313,317 

Human Rights Comm 701 

UN and specialized agencies, member of feeing 970 


Calendar, World 655 

Cambodia: Representatives' ECAFE 701 

Camerooos under British administration: 

Petitions te 767-68, 770-73 

Report on administration of 735 

Trusteeship agreement for 20, 726 

Camerooos under French administratioo: 

Report on administration of 735 

Trusteeship agreement for 20,726 

Canada: 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 
Flag faCtng lOoo 

Gold policy 880 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of 792 
Representatives' 

AEC 498 

Comm, for Conventional Armaments 493 

Comm on Narcotic Drugs 702 

Economic and Employment Comm 699 

ESC 695, 696, 697 

GA 313,517 

Htadquuteis Advisory Cuee 32V 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

Population Comm. 705 

SC 497 

Social Comm. 701 

Statistical Comm 700 

UN Temporary Comm, on Korea 521 

SC, member of 31, 337 

UN and specialized agencies, member of feemg 970 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 

(U. S.) 694, 699 

Caroline Islands, see PaciEc Islands, Trust Territory of 


the 


653 


694,699 


Cattographm Services, coordination of 
Catholic International Union for Social 
Servicre 

Censuses: , 

Agllcaltuie 567,839 

Americas '67 

Population 639-40 

Cereals, see Food supply, 'aorld 
Ceylon: 

Applicauon foe membership in UN 488-89 

Representatives. ECAFE . 701 

Specialized agencies, membet of feeing 970 
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Charter of the United Nations: 

Amendments 

Bibliography . 

ESC, .provisions re 
GA, provisions re 
ICJ, provisions re 


7-8 

. . . 1007 

500-1,992-93 
. 21-22,988-89 
. . 789,995 


Int. Trusteeship System, provisions re .725,994-95 
Non-self-governing territories, provisions re 706, 
993-94 

Preparation of .. 5-8 

Secretariat, provisions re 177-79,803,995-96/ 

SC, provisions re 333-36, 989-92 

Signing and ratification 8 

Text . 987-97 

TC, provisions re 726,995 

Child Welfare: 

see also United Nations Appeal for Children, United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund; 
Women and Children, Traffic in 
Child Search (IRQ) 964 

ESC action 611-13 

Chile: 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital 

Fund 164 

Currency exchange transaaions 880 

Flag facing 1066 

Fund action re multiple currency exchange rate system 
in 879 

Loans to, by Int. Bank 866 

Representatives 

ESC 695.696.697 

Economic Comm for Latin America 704 

GA 313,317 

Human Rights Comm 701 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

Transport and Communicacions Comm 700 

UN and specialized agencies, member of facing 970 

China: 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital 

Fund 164 

Flag facing 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of 792 

ILO technical assistance to 825 

^epiesentatives: 

AEC 498 

Comm, for Conventional Armaments 498 

Comm, on Narcotic Drugs 702 

Comm, on Status of Women 702 

Consular Comm, at Batavia 499 

Economic and Employment Comm. 699 

ESC 695 696.697 

ECAFE 704 

Fiscal Comm. 702 

9A , 313.317 

Headquarters Advisory Cttee 321 

Human Rights Comm. 701 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

Military Staff Committee 497 

Population Comm. 704 

SC 497 

Social Comm. 701 

Statistical Comm. 700 

Transport and Communications Comm. 700 

TC . 786 

UNSCOB 321 

UN Temporary Comm, on Korea 321 

SC, permanent member of 4,337 

UN and specialized agencies, member of facing 970 

WHO activiues in . 913,914,916 

Civil Service Commission, International 9 

Qassics, translation of ... 651,850-51 


. 633-M 
-105-6 


Coca leaves, effects of chewing: 

ESC action .... 

GA discussion and resol. 

Colombia: 

Capital, area and population . _ 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital 

Fund . . 164 

Flag . .. . ffcing 10^ 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, accepunce of 792 
Representatives: 

AEC 498 

Comm, for Conventional Armaments 498 

Economic Comm, for Latin America ■ 704 

Fiscal Comm. . . 702 

GA 314,317 

Headquarters Advisory Cttee 321 

Interim Cttee, GA 520 

SC . - 497 

Social Comm. -701 

UN Comm for India and Pakistan 4W 

SC, member of _ , 337 

UN and specialized agencies, member of Ucing 970 
Commission of the Churches on IntetnatiCiral 

Affairs . 694,699 

Commodity Arrangements: 

FAO action re ^33,834 

Interim Co-ordinating Cttee for Int *7,554-55,979 

Members • . 

Communications, see Transport and Commut““uo“ 
CoQciliau'on, Panel for Enquiry sod 287-88 

Congo, see Belgian Congo • 

Conferences, international: .,a,g 

Amazon Basin Countries (proposed) . -53*^” 
Ci.il Aviation 

Conservation and UtJllizatioo of Resources 55^'®' 
Convocation of, draft rules for . 

Food and Agriculture 

For Establishment of an Educational, SaentiP^ ‘ 
tuial Organization of the UN 
Freedom of Information, see under toaS tuh . jj.. 
H«lth .. 

• 571.7!.9SM» 

Maritime • „„ Rfis 875 

Monetary and Financial (Bretton Woods) ',,j 

Safety of Life at Sea and in the Air 

Sponsored by: g35 834.56 

W.'kVi 

■ • 824 

iliuocr - • _ , _n I« lisS 

Trade and Employment, UN Conference 0 ■ 

title . . 3-8 

UN Conf. on Int. Organization 
Conservation, see Resources 

Consultative Council of Jewish Organiza- ^94 699 
tions 

Contributions: 10, 24 

(^nominee on, GA • • • 30.319 

Members and Officers .163-65 

Scale of contributions to UN budget aJer Arin* 
Coaventional Armaments, Comm, lot, see * 
menu. Regulation and Reduaion of 
Cb-ordinaung Board of Jewish Otgaoiza- ^94,699 

tions . • 847-48 

Gipyright Problems: UNESCO 15 

Corfu Channel: dispute benveen UK. and A ,9,5 

Bibliography " "is 20,793-95 

Question referred to ICJ • ’ . 1333* 

Correction, right of . 

Cosu Rica: 1^ 

Capital, area and population i/r 

Contnbuuon to budget and Working P IO66 

Flag ... 


ICAO 

ILO 

UNESCO 
Timber 
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Costa Rica (cont.): 

RepreseDtauves: 

Comm, on Status of Women .. .. - 702 

EcoDomic Comm, for Latin America . .704 

GA 314,317 

Interim Cttee, GA . ... 320 

TC 786.787 

TC, member of . . . 32 

UN and specialized agencies, member of. Ucing 970 
Country Planning, see Housing and Town and Country 
Planning . 

Crime, preveatioo of .... 613'15 

Cuba: 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 

Flag . fating 1066 

Representatives: 

Economic and Employment Comm. . . 6S)9 

ESC . . . .695 

Economic Comm, for Latin America 704 

Fiscal Comm. . 703 

GA . 314.317 

V Interim Cttee, GA 320 

UN and specialized agencies, member of fating 970 
Cultural acdvities: 

ESC action ... 648-51 

GA consideration . ... 96, 107 

UNESCO . 850-52 

Czechoslovakia: 

Capital, area and population . 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 
Flag facing 1066 

Foreign exchange defiats (estimated, 1947) 548 

ILO technical assisunce to 824 

Observers: ESC 696,697 

Representatives; 

Economic and Employment Comm. 699 

ESC . . . . 695 

Economic Cnmni. for Europe 703 

Fiscal Comm. 703 

GA 314,317 

Social Comm. 701 

Tian^tc and Communications Comm. 700 
UN Cn mm . for India and Pakistan 499 

UN Comm, on Palestine 321 

SC action on question of , 451-58 

Bibliography 1016 

UN and specialized agencies, member of facing 970 


Death, declarations of, see Missing persons 
Declaration by United Nations, Washington, 1942 1 

Declaration of Four Nations on General 

Security ... 3 

Denmark: 

Capit^, area and population . 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Capiul 

Fund 164 

Currency exchange transactions . 880 

ESC, member of 31 

Flag . ... facing 1066 

ICJ compulsory Jurisdiction, acceptance of 792 

Loan to. by Int. Bank . . . 866,867 

Non-self-,^vcrning territories administered by, trans- 
mission of information re 708, 709 

Reptesentauves: 

Comm, on Sums of Women 702 

ESC . . .696,697 

Economic Comm, for Europe , . . .703 

GA ..314,317 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

Soaal Comm ... . . .701 

UN Comm, on Palestine ... . . 321 

UN and specialized agencies, member of., facing 970 


Devastated Areas; 

Currencies of, par values and exchange restrictions 

878-79 

Fiaancia] needs arid foreign exchange position 

of 547-48 

Reconstruction of: 

ESC discussion of .. . 546-47 

Temj^rary Sub-Commission on . . . 17 

Discrimination, prevention of 581-83 

Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Fromcdon of Minorities 19, 505 

Members 701 

Displaced persons, see Refugees and displaced persons 
Domioicaa Republic: 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital 

Fund 164 

Flag facing 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of 792 

Representatives : 

Economic Comm, for Latin America 704 

GA 314,317 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

UN and specialized agencies, member of facing 970 

Drug addiction, see Natcotic Drugs 
Dumbarton Proposals . 3-5 


East Africa: 

TC vtsiuog missioa to 777-78,787,814 

UNESCO projea in 848 

Econometric Society 694 

Economic and Employment Commission: 

Members 502,699-700 

PC lecomm. 9 

Purpose 502 

ELepotts considered by ESC 516-22 

Secretariat 805, 813 

Sessions 508,514-15,517 

Sub-Comms. 502,514-15,700 

TC provisional quescionoaire 660 

Economic and Social Council: 

Bibbograpby 1011 

Chartei provisions . 7, 500-1, 992-93 

Committees and Commissioos: 

see also under Asia and the Far East; Economic 
and Employment Comm , Europe; Fiscal 
Comm.; Human Rights; Inter-Governmenul 
Agenaes, laUn America, Middle East; Nar- 
cotic Drugs; Non-governmental Organiza- 
tions; Population; Soaal Comm., Sutistics; 
Ttansport and Communications, Women, 
sutus of 

ad hoc cnees 506 

Agenda Cttee 506, 705 

Interim Cnee on Programme of Meetings 

506, 705 

Delegations to 694-99 

Dumbaiton Oaks Proposals re 4 

Financial implications of actions uken by 510 

Implementation of recomms. on economic and social 
matters 654 

Members 501 

Election of, by GA 10,31 

Proposal to inaease number of, GA action on 

94-95 

Non-govemmeotal organizations, see that title 
Offitsrs 501 

PC disoission and recomm. . 8 

Proredure, rules of, modifications of 508-9 

Text 706 

Records of 510 

Reports; 

Economic 512-14 

GA discussion of ESC Report . 95-107 
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Economic and Social GjUncil (cont.): 
Sessions . 


11,508 


Specialized agencies, relations with, see Inter-Govero* 
menu! Agencies, Ctiee on Negotiations with; 
Specialized Agenaes 

Structure . ' . 502-8 

Chart .. . fadag 522 

Subsidiary organs . . 502-7 

Members . 69^706 

Trusteeship Council, relations with 5U)-12, 731*33 
Voting, ‘ree that Mia 

Economic Commissions, Regional 504-6, 546 

see also under Asia and the Far East; Europe; Latin 
America; Middle East 

Bibliography 1016 

Economic Development 516*20 

see also under International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development; International Monetary Fund 
Asia and the Fat East 533-35 

Europe 525-26 

Latin America 541-42 

Middle East 394 

Sub-Comm. on 502,515,700 

Economic Stability; Sub-Comm , see under Employment 
Economic Surveys and Reports 512-14 

Ecuador: 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Coniribuuon to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 
. faesng 1066 

Fund anion re multiple currency practices m 879 
Representatives 

Economic Cenun for Latin America 704 

GA 314,317 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

Social Comm . 701 

UN fnd spcaalued agencies, member of faetog 970 
Education, see Utuced Nations EducacionalrScienunc and 
Cultural Organization 
Egypt: 

^pical, area and population 1003 

wntributlon to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 
rtk® ■ feting 1066 

Observer ESC 697 

Representatives 

Comm, on Narcotic Drugs 702 

GA ^ 

Human Rights Comm. . ’701 

Interim Cttee, GA j20 

Communications Comm. 700 
Aaion on complifint 35^62 

Technical assistance to (FAO) 839 

UN and specialized agencies, member of fating 970 
WHO assisunce m cholera epidemic 916 

Eire, see Ireland 
£1 Salvador: 

Opitaj, area and population 1003 

^ntribuiion to budget and Working Opiui fuiid 164 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of^ ^ ^792 
Representatives " ' ' 

^onomic Comm, for Latin America 70I 

314 317 

Interim Cttee, GA *j20 

UN Temporary Comm, on Korea 321 

Emplojmcnt: 

J,o unJ„ Economic anj Employmem Commialon; 
J recUom oI Association; International Or- 

, ,,, Trade and Emplojmcnt. UN Conf. on 

I.SC action 520-21 

Sub Comm, on Employment and Economic SubiUty 
I I .T • . — , , 502.515.700 

England, «e United Kingdom of Great Brtuin and 
Northern Ireland 

Enin dole Atoll, closed by U.S.A. for security reasom -191 
Djual Pay, see Pay, Equal 


Ethiopia: 

Capital, area and population .... . joqj 

Contribution to budget and Working Opital Fu'ni 161 
Currency exchange transactions . . . gso 

• , feeing 1066 

Reconstruction of . . 516-17 

Representatives; 

GA . . .. .. jn,3„ 

Interim Cttee, GA . 320 

UN and specialized agencies, member of fmeg 970 

WHO activities in 913,916 

Europe: 

Economic Comm, for .. . 17,505,523-50 

Cttee. structure .. 523-28,551 

Executive Secretary ... 8U 

Functions 505 

Members .. 505,703 

Relations with Allied Control Authorities to Ger- 
many 528 

Reports ESC consideration of . ... 528-30 

Sessions • .. . 508,523 

Economic development . ... 525-26 

Economic survey, 1947 513 

Fuel 524-25 

Power resources . . 525 

Steel 527 

Timber 527-28. 555-56, 833. 836-37 

UN Office, see under United Nations 
Ewes: petition for self-govt, from . 76 W7 

Expert Assistance to Member Governments, stt Teth- 
meal Assistance to Member Goveramems 


False and Distorted Reports . 13^*3^ 

Far East, see Asia and the Far East 
Fellowships: UNESCO aaivmes r» . .. • S'*' 

Finances of the United Nations: 

Audit of accounts .... . .• ‘ ' 11 

Budget for 1946 }} 

Budget for 1947 ...H 

Supplementary estimates 

Budse. Tor 1948 ' : 

Contributions, scale of . ... 

Exuaordinary and unforeseen expenses 

Financial regulations 

Tnvrl riprSirs - ■ ■ 156. H!"'’ 

Working Capital Fund, see that lisle 
Finland: ,, ,, <, <« 

Application for membership in UN^^^ ■V34,4S6V'<3? 

Foreign exchange dcScit (estimated, 1917) • - 

Specialized agencies, member of ^ qij 

WHO activities in ... . • • 5jj4 

Fiscal Commission ' vni '02-) 

Members ... ^ ' 9 

PC recomms • }6062 

Program: Implementation by Sccrcutiat . 530.60 

Report, ESC consideration of g05 

Secretariat .g j-jy 559 

Sessions ... ' * 835 

Fisheries, FAO aaivities re ^ 

/j^/«rl066 

Of Member States • ' ’05'6 

UN 

Flood Control, Bureau of: Establishment 333^}35-36 

reconun- . ,l. VtonrJ 

Food and Agriculture Organization ot tne 

Nations (FAO) . S33-4'5 

Aaivities . ... .fvi 

Agreement with UN • 10 » • jujO 

Bibliography • ■ “ ii4,6<3 

Budget . . .... / ■ ■ hll-42 

Constitution, amendments 10 (text; - _iO,S3l 
Establishment ‘ " 
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Food aod ‘Agriculnirc Organization of (he United 
Nations (cont.): 

Headquaners, temporary .. . . 832,841 

Members and Officers 840^1 

Privileges and immunities 187-S>4, 195 

Publications . . 83S>*40 

Purposes and functions .... 831-32 

Regional confs. 834-36 

Regional OiEces 832,841 

Reports ... . . 118 

ESC discussion of .. . 668,669,670-71 

Representatis es: 

ESC . 695,691^693 

TC • 787 

Structure 832 

Chart . fating 

UNRRA aatvities assumed by 833 

Food supply, world: 

ESC discussion 552-54 

FAO aaivides re _ 833-39 

CA discussions and resols. 16-17 

Forced Labor, see Labor 

Foreign exchange: Devasuted areas 547-48 

Forestry, see Timber 

France: 

Armed forces in Syria and Lebanon 14 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Contribution to budget and Wo/Ling Capital Fund 164 
Currency, change in par value of 878 

Currency exchange uansartions 880 

Flag faeirsg 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, accepunee of 792 

Loan to, by lot. Bank ^ 865.867 

Non-self-governing territories administered by. uans- 

mission of information re 20,708,709 

Representatives 

AEG 498 

Comm, for Conventional Armaments 498 

Comm, on Narcotic Drugs 702 

Comm, on Scams of ^omen 702 

Consular Comm, at Batavia 499 

ECAFE 704 

Economic Comm, for Europe 703 

Economic Comm, for Latin Ameria 704 

Economic and Employment Comm. 700 

ESC 695.696,697 

Fisc2S Comm. 703 

pA, 314,317 

Headquarters Advisory Cttec 321 

Human Rights Comm. 701 

Interim Cnee, GA )20 

Military Sta 8 Committee 498 

Palestine Truce Comm. 499 

Population Comm. 70 } 

SC . ... 497 

Soaal Comm. 701 

Statistical Comm. 700 

Transport and Communications Comm. 700 

"^C 786,787 

UNSCOB }2l 

UN Temporary Comm, on Korea 321 

SC, permanent member of 45 333 

Synan-Lebanese quesuon ’ ’ \4 

Trusteeship agreements submitted by, see Camcroons 
under French administration and Togoland under 
French adminiscratioa 

UN and speaalized agenaes, member of factngSlO 

Freedom of Association (Trade Union tights): 

GA consideration . 129-33 

ESC discussion 583-86 

ILO activities re 129-33,583-86,823 

Freedom of Information; 

Bibliography .. . 1017 

Coat, on . . . _ 588-89,847 

Draft conventions (texts) . .. 590-95 


Freedom of Information (cons.): 

ESC discussion ’ . . . . . . 58(S-89 

GA consideration 102-4, 133-35 

Sub-Comm. on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press 19,102,503 

Establishment , . 586 

Members 701 

Report 586 

Sessions 586, 588 

teieods World Committee for Constdtations 694 , 699 
Frontier formalities: Report of meeting of experts 
on 570 

Fuad, see International Afonetary Fund 
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1947) ... 548 

Specialized agencies, member of facing 970 


Labor, see also InternadoDal Labour Organisation: Em- 
ployment; Freedom of Assoaaiioo; Maoponer; 
Ni^t Work; Pay Equal 
Forced, and measures for its abolishment* 

ESC anion 586 

Migrant and immigrant, proteaion nf 644, -45, 822 
Workers, ^change of 104-5 . 

Laboratories, scientific research, UN 648-50,852 
La Brigue, plebiscite 801 

Lausez'passer 667-68, 858 

Languages; Spanish, GA proposed adopdon as working 
. language 38-39 

Laos: Representadves; ECAFE 704 

Latin America: 

Amazon Basin countries, see that title 
Economic Comm, for 505-6, 537-43 

Execudve Secy. 814 

Funedons 506, 539-40 

Members 503, 540. 704-5 

Report, ESC consideration of 542-43 

Economic development 541-42 

Economic survey of, proposal 514, 541 

Food problem 541,836 

Health .. . 542,911 

ILO activities re 821 

Tunbec 835-36 

Law. loternadonal: 

Bibliography 1019 

Commission: 

Establishment 206-13 

Preparation of work of, by Secretariat 213-14 
Statute of the 211-13(texl) 

Nutitberg Charter, afUsaadoa of principles of 20 
Nurnberg Charter and Judgment, plans for formulat- 
ing principles of _ 214-15 

Proeressive development and codificadon 

25.206-14,215 

Teaching of • 214 

League of Nauons: 

Assembly, final .... 11 
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Narcotic drugs (coni.); 

Permanent Central Opium Board (coni.): 

Establishment .. 506 

Members 705 

Purpose • 506 

Secreuriat •* 806,814 

Supervisory Body 10,506-7,637 

Composition .. .. 506,637 

Members .... . ... 705 

Purpose ... 507 

Transfer of UN functions .. 106,630 

National Association of Manufacturers . 6SM,6S>9 
Nauru: 

Questionnaire on . 734-35 

Trusteeship agreement for 138-40, 726, 788 (text) 
Netherlands, tee also Indonesia 

Capital, area and population . 1003 

Contribution to budget and V^orking Capital Fund 165 
Currency exchange uansactioQs 880 

Flag tacing 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiaion, accepunce of . 792 

Loans to, by Inn Bank ^ 866-67 

Non-self-governing territories admim'stercd by: 

Transmission of information re 708, 709 

Representatives: 

Comm, on Narcotic Drugs 702 

ESC 695,696.697 

ECAFE 704 

Economic Comm, for Europe 705 

Economic Comm, for Latin America 705 
GA 315,317 

lotetiin Cttee, GA 320 

Population Comm. 703 

Social Comm. 701 

Statistical Comm. 700 

Ttaosport and ^mmuQtcations Comm. 700 
UNSCOB 321 

UN and specialized agencies, member of feehg 970 
New Guinea: 

Report on administration of 741-49 

Trusteeship agreement for 20,726 

New Zealand: 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Contribuuon to budget and XlC^orkiog Capital Fund 165 
Hag feeing 1066 

ICj com^lsory jutisdiction, acceptance of 792 

Non-Klf-govtining t«t«oi\es aaminisseted by 

Transmission of inforroation re 20,708,709 
Representatives: 

ESC 695.696.697 

ECAFE 704 

Fiscal Comm. 703 

GA 315.317 

Interim Cttee, GA, 320 

Social Comm. 702 

„ 786.787 

Trusteeship agreements submitted by, tee Nauru; West- 
ern Samoa 

UN and specialized agencies, member of feeing 970 
Nicaragua: 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 165 
ElaS • feting 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, accepance of 792 

Representatives' 

Economic Comm, for Latin America 705 
GA . 315,317 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

UN and specialized agencies, member of feeing 970 
Night work: ILO activities re 822 

Non-Governmental Organizations: 

Bibliography ... ' 1022 

Cttee on Arrangements for Consultation with 506 
Establishment ^7 

Af embers . 705 


Non-Goverumental Organizations (coot.). 

Cttee on Arrangements for Consultation with (eont.): 

Report 

Session . • 687 

Communication from World Jewish Congress 692 
Communications from . , 693 

Cbosultative status: 

Arrangements for 690^2 

Categories of 

Granting of, by ESC 10, 68'^90 

List of orgs. having • 694 

Postponement of wants 688 

Recociudecaxioo. ot appheattoos 690 

ESC, relations with 7, 507-8 

Hearings of 693-94 

Spain, ofgamzations having branches in. relationship 
with UN 503, 688, 689-90 

Non-Self-Governing Territories, see also South West 
Africa, Trust Territories 

Chutes Provisions 707.993-94 

Information on 

ed boe Cttee 20,147-55,707-8 

GA discussion and resoJs 147-55, 707, 708-9 
SG’s sununary of 147-48,707-8.709-10 

Special Cnee 25, 154-55, 709-21. 724 

Sundard forms for 148-49, 708, 721-24('/«/) 
Secretariat 804, 807, 814 

Specialized agencies, collaboration re '^53, 709, 718 
Trusteeship Agreements for, GA discussion 140-42 
Norway: 

Capiul. area and population 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 165 
Currency exchange uaosaaions 880 

riag facing 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiaion, acceptance of 792 

Representatives- 

Economic and Employment Comm. 700 

ESC 695 

Economic Conun. for Europe 703 

GA 315,317 

Headquarters Advisory Cttee 322 

Interim Cnee, GA 320 

Statistical Comm. 700 

Transport and Communiations Comm , 700 

UN and specialized agencies, member of facing 970 
Niirnberg Tribunal, tee under Law, International 


Obscene publications, Suppression of traffic in: 
Annual reports of govts, on 617 

Bibliography 1022 

Transfer to UN of LN funaioos and powers. 

GA discussion and resol. 120-23 

Offenders, treatment of 613-15 

Oil: Control of world resources ESC discussion 549-50 
Opium, see Narcotic drugs 


Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of the: 

Trusteeship agreement and designation as strategic 
area 20,32.726.978 

Pakistan, see also India-Faklstan Question 
Admtsstoa to UN i9’^0,4Sl'S2tnS4 

Capital, area and population 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 165 
Flag facing 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of 792, 801-2 
Representatives. 

ECAFE 704 

GA 315.317 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

UNSCOB , 321 

Palestine, see c/ro' Israel, Jerusalem 
Arab Higher Cnee, see that title 
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League of Natioos (cont.): 

Assets, uansfer of . . 9, 11 

Functions and posters, transfer of: 

GA resols. . .. . .11 

Health Org ... . 119-20,911 

Narcotic Drugs . . 18 

PC discussion and lecomm. 9 

Traffic in obscene publications . 120-23 

Traffic in Women and Children 120-23 

Traffic in Women of full age 120-23 

Statistical activities, transfer of 18 

Tax relations, activities re . 56l 

Supervisory Comm. . 9 

Lebanon: 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 
flag /«i»g 1066 

Representatives : 

ESC 695,696.697 

Fiscal Comm. 70 j 

. 315,317 

Human Rights Comm. 701 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

Syrian-Lebanese Question 14 

and specialiaed agencies, member of faetag 970 
Liauon Committee of Women's International Organ!- 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Cpntributioo to budget and Working Capital Fund 164 

R.*f-=«n»dv„. ■»“ 

GA 315 3jy 

Interim Cttee, GA ’ 320 

UN and specialized agencies, member of fatme 970 
Librap', Geneva: Use of by UN and specialized ageo- 
686-87 

Luxembourg- Reconscruaioa and Development 

Spiral, area and population 1003 

^ntnbucion to budget and Working Capital Fond 165 

ic/ compulsory /urisdiaion, acceptance 0 / ^ ^792 

^ans to, by Int. Bank 866 867 

Representatives; 

Economic Comm, for Europe 7 O 3 

GA ij« j.- 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

UN and specialized agencies, member of fattng 970 

M 

^****ii/”^ British Borneo: Representatives: 
tt-Alt . . . 

. Manpower ' 527 o,? 

Maps, see Cartographic services ' ’ ' 

Marina Islands, see Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of 

Maritime, ree tf/ro Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
[“•““'■^Orsanization: Safety of Life at Sea and 

Conference. UN . . 571-77 oico 7/1 

MarshalMslands, see Pacific Islands, Trust 'ferrite^ 

Mediation see Palestine. UN Mediator in 

N^ons Elnited Nations, see under United 

Mcteorolo^-, rre International OvU Aviation Orgaiuza- 
tion; World Meteorological Organization 
Metric system, proposal for adoption of int. 653-54 
Mexico: 

Opital, area and population jqqs 

^ntribution to budget and Working Capital Fiiod 165 
J^rrcncy exchange uansaciioni 880 

ICJ compulsory junsdiaion, acceptance of ....792,801 


hicxico (coat.): 

Repiesentatives: 

Comm, on Narcotic Drugs . 702 

Comm, on Status of Women . . 70’ 

Economic Comm, for Latin America .. "705 
• • • 315 317 

Interim Cttee, GA _ 320 

Statistical Comm. .. . " jqq 

L&SCOB . . ■ '^*'321 

UN and specialized agencies, member of luant 970 
Middle East: 

Economic Comm, for the (proposed): 

ad hoc cnee (KC), Members ... 705 

ESC discussion and resol. ' ... 54}-46 

GA discussion and resol 99-100,543 

FAO aaion . .. . 834-35,836 

ILO activities re 821,824 

Migzation: 

Allocation of functions among various 

int. orgs. . . 641-44 

ESC action on ... ..641-45 

GA action on . 126-29 

ILO activities re . . - 822 

Likely to disturb friendly relations berveea 

states . 126-29 

Population aspects of ■ 645 

Military Staff Cttee: 

Establishment -336 

Origin . ... 4,8 

Reports . . . .493*94 

Representatives .. .. 497*98 

Seaeiariat _ . 801 

Minorities, protection of, see under Discrunioauoti, 
vention of 

Missing Persons, see also Refugees and Displaced Per* 

Death, dedaratieos of 

Tradng of “4 

Monaco: •_ 

AppJicauon for membership in UNESCO 683^6 

Specialized agencies, member of lecmg 9/0 

Mongolian People’s Republic: i, icn 

Application for membership in UN .. 40,^42^. 

Specialized agencies, member of. . • 970 

Morocco: Specialized agencies, member of fettnt 
Moscow D^aradon 


N 


Narcotic drugs: 

Bibliography 

Coca leaves, see that title 
Comm, on .. . . • 

Members 

PC recomms. ... .... 

Sessions 

TC provisional questiontuite 
Drug addiaion 
ESC acdon 

GA discussion and resol. 

Genocide and 

Indian hemp 

Int. Control of: , 63D.32 

Agreements, Coovs. and Protocol '628 50 
Implementation of . • • • 6}2.3i 

Amendments to present system ot 
Laws and regulations, digest of 
Opium: , 63433 

Abolition of smoking in Far East 632-33 

Interim Commodity Agreement on 

Methods of determining origin ot gjj 

Periodical on. publication of a • • -• - .^6j6.37 
Permanent Central Opium Board . • • • 50^636 


1020 

504 

50 - 4.637 

9 

503.628 

662 

635 

628-37 

106 

635 

634 
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Narcotic drugs {cant.): 

Peimaaent Central Opium Board (cant.): 

Establishment - • 506 ' 

Members 705 

Purpose . . - 506 

Secretariat . 806,814 

Supervisory Body 10,506-7,637 

Composition 506,637 

Members .«..705 

Purpose . . 507 

Transfer of UN funaions 106,630 

National Association of Manufacturers .. 694, 699 

Nauru: 

Questionnaire on ... 734-35 

Trusteeship agreement for 138-40, 726, 788 (text) 
Netherlands, see alia Indonesia 

Capital, area and population 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 16S 
Currency exchange transactions . 880 

Flag facing 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of 792 

Loans to, by lot. Bank. . ... 866-67 

Non-self-govetm'ng territories administered by: 

Transmission of information re 708, 709 

Representatives: 

Comm, on Narcotic Drugs 702 

ESC 695,696.697 

ECAFE 704 

Economic Comm, for Europe . 705 

Economic Comm, for Latin America .705 
GA 315,317 

Interim Cnee, GA 320 

Population Comm. 703 

Soaal Comm. . 701 

Statistical Comm. 700 

Transport and Communicadons Comm. 700 

UNSCOB 321 

UN and specialised agencies, member of facing 970 
New Guinea: 

Report on administradon of . 741-49 

Trusteeship agreement for . 20,726 

New Zealand: 

Opital, area and population 1003 

Conttibudon to budget and Working Capital Fund 165 
flag • facing 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiedon. accepunce of 792 

Non-self-govetning tetsitoiies administered hy; 

Transmission of informadon re 20,708,709 

Represenudves: 

ESC . 695,696,697 

ECAFE 704 

Fiscal Comm. . 703 

GA 315,317 

incerim Cttce, GA. . 320 

Social Comm. 702 

~ . 786.787 

trusteeship agreements submitted by, cee Nauru; West- 
ern Samoa 

UN and specialized agencies, member of fating 970 
Nicaragua: 

Capital, area and population .. 1003 

Contribution to budget and Working Opital Fund 165 
l}ag ... . ..... fating 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiciioo, acceptance of . 792 
Represenads es: 

Economic Comm, for Latin America 705 

GA .. 315,317 

Interim Cnee, GA. 320 

UN and specialized agencies, member of facing 970 

Night work: ILO aaivitles re 822 

Non-Gosernroenial Organizations: 

Bibliography * . i022 

Cttte 00 Arrangements for Consuleadon with 506 
Establishment . .... . 687 

Afembers 705 


Nou-Governmcntal Organizations (cont.): 

Crtee on Arrangements for Consultauon with (coat.): 

Report .. . . 687,688 

Session 687 

Communication from World Jewish Congress . 692 
Communicadons from . . 693 

Coosultadve status: 

Arrangements for . 690-92 

Categories of 507-8 

Grandng of, by ESC 10,687-90 

List of orgs. having . 694 

Postponement of grants 688 

Recoosideradon ol applfcadoos 690 

ESC, relations with 7, 507-8 

Hearings of 693-94 

Spain, organizadons having branches In* relationship 
with UN 508, 688, 689-90 

Non-Self-Goveming Territories, see also South West 
Africa; Trust Territories 

Charter Provisions 707, 993-94 

Informadoo on 

ad hoe Cttee 20,147-55,707-8 

GA discussion and resols 147-55,707,708-9 
SG’s Summary of 147-48,707-8,709-10 

Spcaal Cttee 25. 154-55. 709-21. 724 

Suodard forms for 148-49, 708. 721-24 (text) 
Secretariat 804, 807, 814 

Specialized agencies, collaboration re 153,709.718 
Trusteeship Agreements for, GA discussion 140-42 
Norway: 

Capi^, area and population 

Cdouibutioo to budget and Working Capiul Fund 165 
Curreocy exchange transacuons 880 

Flag fating 1066 

ICJ ompulsory jutisdiction, acceptance of 792 

Represenumes: 

Economic and Employment Comm. 700 

ESC 695 

Ecooomic Comm, for Europe 703 

GA 315,317 

Headquarters Advisory Cttee 322 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

Suustical Comm. _ 700 

Transport and Communications Comm , 700 

UN and specialized agencies, member of facing 970 
Nursberg TribunaL ree under Law, International 


Obscene publications, Suppression of traffic io: 
Annual reports of govts, on 617 

Bibliography 1022 

Transfer to UN of LN funcuons and powers' 

GA discussion and resoL 120-23 

Offenders, treatment of 613-15 

Oil; Conttol of world resources. ESC discussion 549-50 
Opium, see Narcotic drugs 


Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of the: 

Trusteeship agreement and designation as strategic 
area 20,32,726.978 

Pakistan, see also lodia-Fakisun Question 

Admrssion to UN 39-40,4SI-S2,4Sl 

Capic^ area and population 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 165 
Flag fating 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiaion, acceptance of 792, 801-2 
Represenutises: 

ECAFE 701 

GA 315,317 

Interim Cnee, GA • 320 

UNSCOB , .321 

Palestine, see also' Israel; Jerusalem 
Arab Higher Cnee, see that title 
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^ Palesdoe (com.): 

Bibliography . . . 

ESC action . 

Federal State plan; 

Arab States’ proposal 246 

UNSCOP minority proposal . . 2i7,230-31 

GA action: 

Special session (1st) 16 227 

2nd session 27, 28, 30, 227-47 

speaal session (2nd) 257-81 

^sol on future Govt of Palestine 247-56 (text) 

acsoIs* 4 23 1 

Holy Places, protecuon of 230. 231, 233, 238 242 

T u i , , 246.249-50.255’ 

Jewish Agency for, see that title 

Joint Economic Board for • 249,250,251-52 552 

Partition with economic union* * * 

GA discussion 238-40.243-47 

™?rnp ■ ■ . 247-56 

UWOLUP maiority plan 227 230 

307. 445-48, 622^ 917 
SC aaioo 256-57,403-51 

Trusteeship proposals for 259-60.261. 262,263, 273/7 
Unitary State Plan* Arab Higher Cnee proposal 253, 

UN Mcdutor in ^*^*322 

Appointment and funaions 275-80 281 

Assassination 304,450-51 

1052 

Progress report of 3Q4 j2 

UN P^cstine psmm. 25. 247-49. 256-57. 281 

TO.T o *I®P*‘“*^**‘°" reports 403-7 

W Special Cnee on (UNSCOP) 16. 227-31 261 

Mcoramendations 

UN Truce Comm. 537 415.16 431 

Representatives ’400 

Panama: 

Capital, area and population tons 

forking Capital 

Di.ft dKlmiion on lisht! and dutiei of states 
F^^^ptoposad b, 215.16 

ICJ compulsory iufisdiaion, acceptatice *792 

Representatives. 

Emnomic Comm for latin America 705 

Human Rights Comm. 

Interim Cttec. GA 

UN Coi^ on Palestine ’ 321 

UN and specialized agencies, member of faehg 970 
Pan /American Sanitary Organization. 911 

. .. 287-88 

^pital, area and population inni 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital 
Has . 165 

!upt"?narira;'"“‘‘'“°°’ ““'1 ’“''“ "/“toIsk 
E conomic Comm, for Latin America 705 

Interim Cttee, GA ' ' 

UN and specialized agencies, member of facMe 070 
Passports and frontier formalities: Report of mfetiae 
of experts on syn 

Pay: equal, lot equal work. ESC dismssion' 605-6 

Narc^ 

Permanent Court of International Justice 5 789 790 

see also International Court of Justice ’ ’ 

Compulsory jurisdiction .. ^ yqi 

Dissolution . . *9 

Persia, see Iran • • y 

Peru: 

Capital, area and population IOqj 


Peru (com.): 1 

Coaffibution to budget and Working Capital 
„ • • .... 16i 

* . * .- ••• . feeing 1066 

rund action re mt. payments position of . §79 

Representatives; 

Comm, on Narcotic Drugs 7O) 

, . 695,696,69; 

Economic Comm, for Latin America 70) 

, ... .315,3U 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

Population Oamm. . 7O3 

Social Comm. . 702 

UN and specialized agencies, member of facing 970 
Petroleum, see Oil 
Philippines: . 

Opital, area and population 1004 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital 

Fund ... 165 

Rag facing IO66 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of 792,802 

Representatives* 

ECAFE 704 

GA . 315,318 

Human Rights Comm. . 701 

Interim Cttee, GA . 320 

TC 786, 787 

UN Temporary Comm on Korea 521 

TC, member of 32 

UN and specialized agencies, member of feeing 970 

Plebiscites: 

Jammu and Kashmir, see lodia-Pakiscan Question. UN 
Comm for India and Pakistan 
Tende and La Btigue 801 

Poland: 

CapitaJ, area and population . 1004 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital 

Fund ... 163 

ESC, member of ..32 

FAO missions to . .838,839 

Flag .. /«<«fl068 

Foreign exchange deficit (estimated, 1947) ■ 548 

Representatives; 

■ AEC . . j’J 

Comm, for Conventional Armaments . 498 

Comm, on Narcotic Drugs 
Economic and Employment Comm 

ESC . , 696.®; 

Economic Comm, for Europe *'”5 

Fiscal Comm. jto 

GA , 315.1'® 

Headquarters Advisory Cttee 
SC • 

Social Comm . 

Transport and Communications Comm. ' 

SC, member of . ,* q-a 

UN and specialized agencies, member of 1“^''’! 
WHO activities in . . 

Population: 

"f .f'™ Misi.tion ,02) 

B.bl.osi,phy ,,,j0 

• 18,501 

Commission .... - jS 

AcnvWe, . "sOl.'O) 

PiuposE . . . ; ’5)7 

?'P?«= ■ ,8 50.8.6); 

565,638*39 
63741 


Sessions . 

Demographic Year-Book 
ESC action on questions of 
PC recommendations 

Secretariat. 

Portugal: _ iz 41 4’ 43- 

Application for membership in *|gQ .igu 

Specialized agencies, member of. 


■■■8O6.8H 
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Postal Matters, tee aJsQ Universal Postal Union 

UN Postal Service, GA consideration of 183*S4, t97 

Preparatory Commission of the UN . . . 8*9 

Press, sea False and Distorted Reports; Freedom of Infor- 
mation; Warmongering 

Privileges and Immunities. . 8-9,20,187-97 

Bibliography 1007 

Prostitution, tee Women and Children, Traffic in 
Provisional International Civil Aviation 
■ Organization (PICAO) 
see loieinatioDjl Ovil Aviation Organization 


R 

Radio, tee International Telccommunicatiaa Union 
Reconstruction, see Devastated Areas, International Rink 
for Reconstruction and Development 
Refugees and Displaced Persons, see also International 
Refugee Organization; Missing Persons 
ESC aaion on 612-I3,6i5-'I6 

GAaCTionoD 126-29.241-12. 645 

Jewish 229, 230,231-34. 236,237. 240,241-42. 

247-48 

Palestine 307,445-48,622.917 

Special Cttee on .16 

Stateless persons: ESC discussion 583 

Regional economic commissions, see Asia and (he Far 
East; Europe; Latin Amenca; Middle East 
Relief needs aitcr termination of UNRRA: 

ESC action on . 548-19 

GA action on 17,124-25 

Reports, false and Distoned: GA discussion and 
resol. 133*35 

Research Laboratories for UN 648-50, 852 

Resources: UN Scientific Conf. on conservation and 
uiiJjzarioa of: 

ESC discussion 556-58 

Members of Preparatory Cccee 706 

Rhodesia, Southern: 

Specialized agencies, member of (aesas 970 

Rice see Inceroational Rice Commission 
Rotary Interaatiooal 694 

Roumaoia: 

Application for membership 41, 42,431, 484,485.487 
Specialized a^nci'es, mem^r of facing 970 

Ruanda-Urundi: 

Report on administration of 735-41 

Trusteeship agreement for 20. 726 

Visiting mission to 777-78, 787 

Russia, see Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Safety of Life at Sea and in the Aits Co-ordinatioo of 
activities re (ESQ . . 57J 

Salvador, see £1 Salvador 

Salvation Army . 694 

Samoa, see Western Samoa 

San Francisco Conference, see United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization 
San Marino: 

Specialized agencies, member of facing 970 

Saudi Arabia: 

Capital, a^ and population * . 1004 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 165 
facing 1066 

Representatives. 

GA 316,318 

Interim Cttee, GA . . 320 

UN and specialized agencies, member of facing 970 

Scientific Research Laboratories, UN 648-50,852 

Secretariat 803-14 

see also Seaetary-Genetal; Staff of UN Secretatiat 
Bibliography 1013 


Secretariat (conS.): 

Charter provisions . . . 177-79, 803,995-96 

Developcncnr, July I, 1917 to September 21, 

1948 . S09-13 

Dumbarton Oaks Proposals re 4 

Geographical distribution 178-79,812-13 

Informatioa Centres, directors of ... . • •• 814 

Int. Civil Service Comm. 9 

International Law ^mmission: 

Preparation of work for ... 2^5-14 

Afembers, principal ^ • 813-14 

Organization and administration . 4,803-10 

GA discussion and resols. 10 

PC report transmitted to Secretary-General 9 
PC arrangements for 8 

School, for children of UN personnel 137-38 

Sutistical office 18, 563. S05. S06 

Structure, chart of facing 

Utilization of services of 184-85 

Secretary-General: 

Appointment of 10, 803-4 

Assiscaiu ^creuries-Genecal 804, 813-14 

Dumbarton Oaks, proposals re 4 

Ezcoitiv'e Office 801 

Members, principal 813 

Functions and powers 4,803 

Recomm. and proposals 9 

Security Council: 

Bibliography 1011 

Carter provisions 333*36,989-92 

Comminecs and commissions. 

see also unJer Armaments, Atomic Energy, Mili- 
tary Staff Cttee 

ad hoe ctiees 337 

Admission of New Members, Cttee on 336 
Experu, Cttee on 336 

Dumbarton Oaks Proposair re 4 

GA, relations with 4,6 

rc discussions and recomm. 8 

Members 337 

Non-permanent, election of 10,30-31 

Presidenu 337.497 

Procedure : 

Charier provisions . 336 

Rules of, m^ificatioo 489-90, 499ffM0 

Report. Annual. GA nouce of 47 

Represcnuiives 497 

Structure 336-37 

Chart facing 362 

TC, reJatiofU with 490-93, 730-31 

Voting, see shat title 
Siam: 

Application for and admission to membership in 
UN . 13.480 

Capital, area and population 1004 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital Fund 163 
FAO mission to 838 

Flag facing 1066 

Foreign exchange deficit (estimated, 1947) 547 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of 792 

Representatives: 

ECAFE 701 

GA 316,518 

Interim Cttee, GA 320 

UN and s[^alized agencies, member of facing 970 
Simultaneous interpretation 37-38 

Social Commission 504, 606-19, 641-45,634-56, 

660, 662 

Advisory social welfare functions 603-11 

Cooperauon with IPPC 614-15 

Family, Child and Youth Welfare 611-13 

Housing and town and country planning 654-56 
Members . 504,701-2 

Prevention of crime, and treatment of offenders 613-15 
Reports 606-7,609 

• . 508,606,609 
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Social Commission (coal)' 

Social aspects of activities of the regional economic 
comms. . ... 660 

Social problems in under-developed areas 619 

Standards of living . , 618*19 

Temporary Social Welfare Cttee . , 608 

Sodal Welfare, see also Social Commission 

Bibliography , . 1024 

UN advisory functions: 

GA discussion . 100-1 

UNRRA’s functions, transfer of 18 101 

South West Africa: ’ 

Future status of 20, 142-47 

Report re; TC examination of '781-86 

Spain: 

Bibliography . . 2Q24 

Relations with 47-52,496-97,508,688,689-90 
. .. 857,863,890,906.927,951,981 

Situation arising out of Franco regime SC discussion 
and resols. 14-15 

Specialized agencies, member of facing 970 

Spanish: Proposed adoption of, as working language of 

. 38-39,543 

Specialized Agencies: 

see also Food and Agriculmre Organization, Inter- 
Governmental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
non; International Bank for Reconstruction and 
development: International Civil Aviation Or- 
^nizauon, International Labour Organisation. 
International Monetary Fund, International Refu- 
gee Organization. International Tclecoromunica- 
tion Union: Inwnational Trade Organization. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
^tal Owmzation, Universal Postal Union 

World Health Organization, World Meteoro- 
logical Organization 

Agreements with UN 507.663-68 

CA approval of 10 107 

Standard Texts of ^'l,7 

Bibliography 2^2? 

Budgetary and financial relationships with 112-18. 

Cartographic services, co-ordination with int 

Co-ordmation with UN program: 

ESC action on 663-87 

' discussion and resol. 109-14 

Non-self.governing terncories, collaboration « 153, 

* Privileges and immunities ^^07^07 

Relations with; GA discussion 107 tn 

Reports from lii 

ESC discussion fii's.?/' 

Represented at 2nd session GA »oo-/o 

Spam, relations with 40 

_ see also under Spain 
Statistical aaivicies: 

TcSaSrS"*™ 

“““leaV'aSJiS"' "« •>'» Sec-mrU., 

Bend, Qree 25’??0 

Appointment of alternate members ' 'iRi 
Members . 

Contributions Plan . , \ii. 

Dumbarton Oaks Proposals re 4 

Geographical distribution nit it 

Home leave 

Pension Scheme . g2i 

GA discussion .... . 180-81 

Investments Cttee, appointment of 181 

Personnel Selection Cttee . 01 1 

811-3 

PC recomm 173 


Staff of United Nations Secretariat {com); 

Recruitment representatives, appointment of 811 
Retirement age .... . yr 

Rules and regulations 173.77 

Salaries ..... gjj 

Tax equalization . . . 170.73 

Training . .. . gjj 

Interne .... gjj 

Standards of living: ESC aaion 618 19 

Stateless persons . . . 583,963 

Statistics 27.28 

Bibliography . 1024 

Census plans 357 

Collection and publication of . 5644) 

Consulmttve Cttee on Statistical Matters 563 

Co-ordination of activities with specialized 

agencies . . . 56344 

Development of standards 366 

ESC discussion .. 562 67 

FAO activities re 839 

ILO amvities re 824 

Int. Standard Industrial Classification of all Economic 

Activities . 564 

Moasbly Bulletin of . 56445 

Program for education and training of statisticians 566 
Research in methods ^ 566 

Sutiscical Classification, Cttee on 503 

Members 700-701 

Statistical Commission 503 

Members 503.700 

PC recomms. . 9 

Reports 562, 563 

Sessions 508,562,563 

Statistical Ofiice of the Secretariat 18,563.805,806 

Statistical Sampling, Sub-Comm. on . 503,565 

Members , 70? 

Session 

Statistical Yearbook 563 

Transfer of LN acuviues 

Transport 571 

World Statistical Congress . 567 

WHO activities re . '*5 

Status of women, see Women, status of 
Strategic Areas under Trusteeship, see under Trust Tet* 
ritories 

Sweden: . . 

Application for and admission to ®cmbetship^^^ 
UN 


13.480 


Capital, area and population ^ j'i« 

Contribution to budget and Working Capiul 
Flag 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of . 
Representatives : 

Economic Comm, for Europe , jjg 

GA ^ '321 

Interim Cttee, GA t / •-. 070 

UN and spedalized agencies, member of /«' 4 
Swiuerland: _ , 707 S02 

ICJ compulsory jutisdiaion, acceptance ot n 

ITO consultations re economy of ..q 

Specialized agencies, member of • /<'«'’« 

. 1001 

Capital, area and population • _ . , r 165 

Contribution to budget and Working Capud ru 

Flag . • • • 1"'696 69? 

Observers: ESC . . . 

Repteseniauves : 493 

AEC . . _ '493 

Comm, for Conventional Armaments .^2 

Comm, on Status of Women . • jjg^ 3 i 8 

GA ^ 322 

Headquarters Advisory Cttee jjj 

Interim Cttee, GA . • • 497 

SC • 321 

UN Temporary Comm, on Korea 
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Syria (con/.); 

SC, member ol. . 33/ 

Syriaa-Lebanese Question (SQ - 

LTN and specialized agencies, member of facing 970 


. . 767.63.77^76 

Report on administration of .749-61 

Trusteeship agreement for 20, 726 

Visiting mission to ... m-78,7B7 

Technical Assistance to Member Governments: 

ESC discussion • • 65^60 

Fields of, and countries receiving 660 

TablE , ■ ■ ■ “J 

FAO activities re 836-59 

Interim report on 657-58 

Int. Bank for Reconstruction and Development: 

Activities re 867-63 

Int Monetary Fuad acrivjties re 881 

WHO aaivities re 916-17 

Telecommunications 181-83, 197 

see also International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
Advisory Cttec on 182 

Tende, plebiscite 801 

Thailand, see Siam 
Timber; 

ECE ettee 527-28,833 

FAO activities re 833,835*37 

Int Conf., 1947 . 555-56,833 

Togoland under British administration: 

Petiuons fa 764-67,770 

Report on administration of 735 

Trusteeship agreement for 20,726 

Togoland under French administration: 

Petitions re 764*67,770 

Report on administration of 735 

Trusteeship agreement for 20, 726 

Town Planning, see Housing and Town and Country 
Planning 

Trade and Efaploymect, UN Conference on 17, 
522*25.973-74 

see alto International Trade Organization (ITO) 

Trade, International, see CommMity Aueements; Gen- 
eral Agreements on Tariffs and Trade; International 
Trade Organization, Trade and Employment, UN 
Conference on 

Trade Unions, see Freedom of Association; Internadooal 
Labour Orranisation; American Federation of Labor. 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
Transjordan: 

Application for membership in UN 13.41,42,43. 

44,45.480,481.486 
Specialized agencies, member of facing 970 

Transport and Communications, see alto Inter -Govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization; Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization; loKtiiationa} 
Telecommunication Union; Safety of life at Sea and 
in ihc Air; Telecommunications; Universal Postal 
Union 

Barriers to Int. transport of goods 570-71 

Bibliography 1025 

Commission 502-3 

Actisitics 18.567tf 

^^cmbers 502,700 

Report , 568 

Seaetariat 805,813 

Sessions 18,508,567 

Temporary 9,969 

TC ptovisiotul questionnaire 662 

ESC discussion 567-71 

Inland Transport: 

Africa * 563-69 

Asia and the Far East 537, 568 

CoKsrdirution of 5^-70 

Europe IS, 526-27 


570-71 

1025 

502-3 

18.567tf 

502,700 

56S 

805,813 

18,508,567 

9,969 

662 

567-71 


Transport and Communications (eons.); 

Inlaiul Transport (coni.); 

Latin America 568 

Middle East 56S 

World-wide problems in .. 569-70 

Passports and frontier formalities . .. . 570 

Regional problems and organization ... 563-69 
Transport statistics , ... .571 

Treaties and International Agreements, see also Spe- 
cialized Agencies: Agreements with; Trust Terri- 
tories: Agreements 

Air transport, int. civil, exchange of commercial rights 
' in 859-60 

I Aircraft int secognstion ol rights in 86l 

Diseases, Injuries, and Causes of Death: Regulations 
for Int Statistical Qassi£cation . 915 

Genocide, draft convention on 216-20,595*99 
Headquarters of UN, see that title for Agreement 
Interaacional Telecommunication Convention 932*52 
(text) 

Privile^ and Immunities, see that title for Convention 
Registration and publication of' 

GA discussion and resols 20,204 

PC recomms. re 9 

Regulations 20 

Secretaty-Generars report 204 

Trade, see General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Universal Postal Convention 893-906 (text) 

Trieste Question 15,352-56 

Bibliography 1025 

SC SubOnee of three to collect information on candi- 
dates lot Governorship of 337, 352 

Trust Territories, see also Trusteeship Council 
Agreements 20, 726 

GA discussion and resol. 140*42 

Bibliography 1025 

Jerusalem, tee that title 

List 726 

Population studies 639 

Provision of information concerning UN and Ttustce- 
ship to peoples of 733-34 

Social problems in 619 

Reports re adminisuation of 735*61 

TC procedure lot extmtoatson ol 729-30 

Strategic areas- 

Designation of former Japanese Mandated Islands, 
see Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of the 
SC functions r« 490-93 

TC functions re 490-93 

Trusteeship Council, see also Trust Territories 

Annual repoiis re Trust Territories 735-61 

GA anion on 138,733 

Procedures for examination of 729-30 

Bibliography 1012 

Charter provisions 726. 995 

Delegatioas 786 8 7 

ESC, relations with 510-12,731-33 

Est^lishment 10,20 

Afembets and Olficcrs 727 

Eleaion of 10,32 

Procedure, rules of Modification of 32,727-29. 

787-88 (text) 

Provisional questionnaire 734-35 

ESC discussion 660-62 

Records, scibatim 73-1 

Report. GA anion on 138, 733 

SC. relations with 490-93,730-31 

Secretariat 80 1, 806-7, 814 

S«sions 10,11,727 

Spec^izcd Agenaes, relations with ”31-33 

Visiting missions: 

E«t Africa 777-78 

Members of _ 787 

Western Samoa 761 63 

Voung, see that title 
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Trusteeship System, International, lee also Trust Terri- 
tories; Trusteeship Council 

Charter provisions 725, 994-95 

Non-self-fioverninp territories, question of placiag 

under 140-42 

Strategic areas, application to 490-93 

Structure, chart fating 746 

Turkey: 

Capital, area and population , • 1004 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital 

Fund ^ . . 165 

Currency exchange uansactions 880 

Flag facing IO66 

ICj compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of * 792 

Representatives: 

Comm, on Narcotic Drugs 702 

Comm, on Status of Women 702 

ESC 695,696,697 

Economic Comm, for Europe 703 

GA 316,318 

Interim Cttee. GA 321 

Statistical Comm 700 

UN and spccialiicd agencies, member of facing 970 

U 

Uganda: inter-teiritonal organization 750, 752, 

756-57, 760. 774-75 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic: 

Capiul, area and population 1004 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital 
' Eund 165 

Flag facing 1066 

Representatives' 

AEC 498 

Comm (or Conventional Atmaments 498 

Economic Comm for Europe 703 

Fiscal Comm. 703 

GA 316,318 

Human Rights Comm 701 

Population Comm 703 

Sutistical Comm. 700 

SC. member of 31,357 

UN and specialized agencies, member of facing 970 
Undcr-dev eloped Areas: 

See aha Technical Assistance to member governments 
Social problems in 619 

Union of South Africa: 

Capiul, area and population 1004 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital 

Fund 165 

fofing 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of 792 

Indians in. treatment of ... 15,52-59 

Represenutites: ’ 

516.318 

Interim Cttee, GA 321 

Social Comm. . 702 

Transport and Communications Comm. 700 
South West Africa, relations with 20,142^7 

UN and siwialized agencies, member of facing 970 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 

Capiul, area and population . 1004 

Contribution to budget and Working Capiul 

Fund 165 

fating 1066 

Iranian complaint re 13-14 

Repiescntamcs: 

AFC . .198 

Comm, for Conicniional Armaments 499 
Comm, on Nitcotic Drugs 702 

Comm, on Sums of Women 702 

liomomic and Emploiment Comm. 700 

LCAIT 701 

Furonomic Comm, for Europe 703 

ESC 695,696.697 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (com): 
Representatives (cant.): 

Fiscal Comm -a, 

GA : 

Headquarters Advisory Cttee. jij 

Human Rights Comm -qj 

Military Staff Committee ... --493 

Population Comm. . . -(j« 

SC _ .. ... 

Social Com™- - - . 1 .701 

Statistical Comm. . . • - ' 700 

Transport and Conununications Comm. ■ 700 
cr- • 7S6.787 

aC, permanent member of . 

UN and specialized agencies, member of fachf 970 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland: 

Armed forces in Greece; in Indonesia; in Sjrlj aoJ 

Lebanon I4 

Capital, area and population . iQdl 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital 

Fund .. 165 

Currency exchange tcansactioas .. &S0 

Dispute with Albania, see Corfu Channel 
Flag facing 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of 792 
Non-self-governing territories administered by, trans- 
mission of information re .. .. 20,709*10 

Representatives 

AEC 498 

Como for Conventibnal Armamenn 499 
Comm on Narcotic Drugs 702 

Comm, on Status of Women 702 

Consular Comm at Bauvia 499 

Economic and Employment Comm . 700 

ECAFE .... 701 

. Economic Comm, for Europe ^ . 703 

^onomic Comm, for liiin Ameria _ 705 

ESC 695,696,697 

Fiscal Comm 703 

GA 316,318 

Human Rights Comm. •• • • 

Headquarters Advisory Cttee . 

Interim Cttee, GA 3*‘ 

Military Staff Committee ... 49S 

Population Comm '5; 

5^ , . 497 

C-cirsaa .. ... 

Statistical Comm. . . _ _ ' 

Transport and Communiations CoJiiia._ 

TC .. 100,1^’ 

UNS'eoB 

SC, permanent member of _ _ • 

Trusteeship agreements submitted bv. fc* TangttTiWij 
Comcrootu under British admirusuation a 
Togoland under British administration 
UN and specialized agencies, member of /««* 
United Maritime Coqsuitatitc Council 
United Nations: , o->n 

Aaividcs from January 1946 to June Iv'i7._ 

Admission to: see also under Burma; Palestine, i 

Grdh™.vio„ ..j 

ICJ advisory opinion on ^45 

Protcaion of rights 0/ GA in re ■ aS990 

Rules governing ’.^0,90 

SC anion on 

Qiatccf, see Charter of UN 

Day . . - * 1 

E)cclaraiion by UN 70 

rmblcra . — .810.814 

Luro|x:an Office , • .. 3*9 

Evolution of ■ ’OJ-6 

Fbg . ... , , 

Headquarters, lee Headquarters ol V» ^ 

interim 
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United Nations (cont.): 

Membership in: 

Bibliography 

Chart 970 

Qurter provisions 5, 13, 987-88 

Suspension of 0 

Postal administraiion, iCB under Postal matiets 
Purposes and principles, teachiog of; 

ESC action 

GA tatoa 1^5-37,631 

UNESCO action ®’^9.850 

Roster 1003-4 

5^ 20 

Structure, chart of 

United Nations Appeal for Children (UNAC); 

Aains Eaecuinc Director • • 8*1 

FSC actioo 506, 523-20 

gcS^ialOteeon . ... 506.625.628.705 
Idl Advisory Cttce .... ... . • -.624 

United Nations Commission for Indu and Pakistan 
(UNCIP), see India-Pakistan Question _ 

United Nations Conference on International Orsani- 
zauoQ (San Francisco) 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNKCO) . 81^51 

Smetir H.tb UN 107. 109.663.815 

Bibliography 1W2 

Budget 114,853 

EstabUshment - 10,843 

Eiccuiive Board . ... .... 81-1 

Members 853 

Officers 853 

Field Science Co.operation Offices .844,854 

Headquarters .... . . ^ ^ 

Membership 685.86,8-14,853 

National Commissions ■ 844 

New Voric Office 854 

Privileges and immunities. . . 137-94.195 

Publications 846,847,848,849.851 

Reports 118 

diseuasioa of 668,669.67! 

Representatives: 

ESC ’ 695.696.698 

TC 787 

Seuetariai .. 844 

Officers .. 853 

Structure 844 

Chart facing 342 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF), jee also Child Welfare 

Activities 620-22 

ESC aaion 620-23 

Establishment 10,17,125.507.620 

Executive Board 507,620 

Members 705 

Executive Director 8I4 

GA discussion and lesol. . . 125-26,620 

Purpose ' . • • • • 507, 620 

Specialized agencies, co-operation with . 837*38.912, 
.... 913.914 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA): 

Relief needs after termination of .•17,124-25,548*49 
Functions, transfer of: 

Agricultural 833,837 

Epidemiological and health.. 911,912,918 

Reftigee .. . 957, 958, 961,964 

Sodal welfare . 18, 101 

United States of America: 

Capital, area and population 1004 

Contribution to budget and Working Opital 

Fund . . . 165 

FUg . .... facing 1066 

ICJ compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance of ... 792 
Non-self-governing territories administered by. trans- 
mission of io/ormacion re 70S, 710 


United States of America (coni.): 

Representatives: 

AEC 498 

Coflun. for Con\cnuonal Atntaniencs .... 499 

Comm, on Narcotic Drugs 702 

Comm, on Seams of Women 702 

Cnee of Good Offices, Imfoncsia .. 499 

Consular Comm, at Batavia 499 

Economic and Emplo)mcnt Comm 700 

ECAni 704 

Economic Comm, for Europe 703 

Emoomlc Comm, for I^tin America 705 

CSC 695,696,697 

Fiscal Comm. .... 703 

GA 316,318 

Headquarters Advisory Cctcc . . . 322 

Human Rights Comm. ... 701 

Interim Cttcc. GA . . . ...321 

Military Staff Committee 49S 

Palestine Truce Comm. . , 499 

Population Comm. 703 

SC, . .. 497 

Social Comm. 702 

Smtstical Comm. ^ 700 

Trampott and Communications Comm. 700 

TC . ... 786.787 

UN Comm, for India and Pakistan 499 

UNSCOB . . 321 

3C, permanent member of - 4,337 

Trusteeship agreement submitted by, see Pacific Islands, 
Trust Tettiiory of the 

TCmcmWrof 32 

UN and speciaUzcd-agencics, member of facins 970 
UN Headquarters: 

Agtecment with UN re 197-204 

Lmq fox constructioo 224-26 

Yugoslav gold reserves, question of 550-52 

Unhersat Posul Cbogtcss . .889 

Universal Postal Convention . ... .. . 883 

Text of 893*906 

Universal Postal Union (UPU) . . 48,888-908 
Aahttset .... 889-91 

Agreement with UN 107, lOS, 109, 663*64, 666 

Text of . 906-8 

Bibliography .... 1058 

Budget 891-92 

Hcadquariets 893 

Members . 892 

Observer: ESC ... .695 

Officers 892 

Privileges and immunities 188-94, l97 

Relations with UN postal service 183 

ccf ..r — ■ 


669,675 

698 

43, 890 , 506 
. 889 
facing 906 


Report: ESC discussion of 
Representatives: ESC 
Spain, relations with 

Smicnire 

Chart . 

Uruguay: 

CapJr^ area and popuiation • 1004 

Contribution to budget and Working Capital 

Fund 165 

Flag facing 1066 

ICj compulsory jurisdiction, accepunce of .. 792 
Repiesentatives: 

Economic Comm, for Latin Ametica .705 

GA 316,318 

Human Rights Comm. , . 701 

Interim Cttce, GA _ ' _ 321 

UN and specialized agencies, member of facing 970 


Vatican City: Specialized agencies, member of facing 970 
Venezuela: 

Capiul, area and population . .. , lOM 

CoauiDutionto budget and Working Capiuf Fund .165 
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Venezuela (cent): 

FAO mission to . .. _ 83S 

Flag . ...... facing 1066 

ILO technical assistance lo 825 

Representatives: 

Comm, on Status of Women . 702 

Economic Comm, for Latin America • .. 705 

ESC 695.696,697 

GA.. - . 316.31S 

Interim Cttee. GA ... 321 

UN and specialized agencies, member of facing 970 
Visiting Missions, see under Trusteeship Council 
Voting; • 

ESC 4,501 

GA 4,22-23 

SC 492-93 

Charter provisions 336 

Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 4 

* GA discussion and resol. 59-63 

Interim Cttee discussion 288-96 

Yalta formula 5 ^ 6 

TC 726 


W 

War Criminals: GA discussion and tesol. 220-22 

Warmongering . 88-93. 135-35 

Western Samoa: 

Petition lequesting self-govt. 761-63 

Population, snjdy of 639 

Report on administration of 735 

Trusteeship agreement for 20, 726 

Visiting mission to 761-63 

"Who's Wlio in the United Nations" 1046-93 
Women, status of: 

Access to public admimscration posts 602-3 

Bibliography 1026 

Commission 00 ' 

Establishment 10 

Members 504 , 702 

Purpose 504 

Recommendations 509 

Repofu 599,600-605 

Sessions 508,600 

ESC discussion 599 , 600-605 

Equal pay for equal taock 605-6 

ILO activities re 822 

Women and Children, Traffic in: 

ESCaaion ... 615-18 

GA aaion .... . . 120-23 

Women’s International Democratic Federation 688 , , 

694 , 699 ’ 

Women's International League for Peace and 
Freedom ■ . . ^ 4 , 699 

Workers, Exchange of; GA discussion and reso], 104-5 
Working Capital Fund: 

GA discussion and resols. H- 162-63’ 

Scale of contributions to ! 163-65 

Unforeseen or extraordinary expenses I 55 

World Alliance of Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions 694.699 

World Association for International Friendship 
through the Churches ^4 

World Association of Girl Guides and Scouts 694 
World Calendar . . . gjj 

World Federation for Mental Health 851 

World Federation of Democratic Youth 688.694 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) 690-91 
693, 694 , 695 . 697, 698* 
Ttadc Union tighis 129-33,583-86 

World Fedcratioa of United Nations 

Associations . 688,693,694.698 

WofW IkstlcH Organiist’ioa (WHO) . 909-2i 

Aaivitics 911-18 


World Health Organization (coni.): 

Agreement with UN , 107,109.663 666 

„ . 91W3 

Bibliography . jOjj 

. 91 S .19 

Coosumtion; 

Acceptance recommended ' . . . 102 

Adopted ... .. . V 909 

Establishment .. 19,102,909 

Headquarters . 686,910,919 

Interim Comm. . 909,911 

Observers: ESC . . -695,696 

LN Health Org., transfer of funcuons 119-20, 9U 
Akmbers and OfBcets .... 910 , 911,919 

New York Office ' ., 919 

Privileges and immunities , _ 187-94,196 

Publications . 917 

Reports; ESC discussion of . 668,669,675-76 

Representative: ESC . - 693 

Secretarat -910 

Structure 910-11 

Chart . /i»obx922 

UNRRA activities uaosfetted to 911,912,918 

World Jewish Congress 692, 694,699 

World Meteorological Organization (WHO) 989-83 
Agreement with UN authorized 663,667,981 

Bibliography . 1945 

Convention . ' 

Signatories . 9” 

Headquantis • ?33 

Members 580 

Organization 

Secretariat . .. 

Spain, relations with 

World Power Conference . • 

World Women's Chrisu'an Temperance Upton w* 
World Young Women's Christian AssoatfWM 6 ”. 


Yalta Conference and Agreement, 1945 . ^ 

Yearbooks; ... >,9 ig 

... . ’“‘“oil 

Human rights - • jfij 

Statistical . . . ■ ■ 

Opital, area and population , 

Conuibution to budget and Woikiog Cap 

rb/"'"' 

Repteseniatives: ■ ..c U8 

GA ^‘“'321 

Interim Cttee, GA • ’ t i,„mt 970 

UN and specialized agencies, member of 
Yugoslavia: . jOOl 

Capital, area and population 
Contribution to budget and Working Cap 

Damage caused by withholding of gold 
USA: ESC discussion and resol. 

Foreign exchange deficits (estimated. 1947) 

Frontier inddeots. see Greek Question 
Representatives; 702 

c omfn on Narcotic Drugs - • ■ -05 

Economic Comm, for Europe 3l6.3l8 

GA . . ^ ‘322 

Headquarters Advisory Cttee ; 0 l 

Human Rights Comm. . • 703 

Population Comm. _T02 

Social Comm- . .• ; /-nmis. 

TranspofC and p;l) 

UN and specialized agencies, member oi 



